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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  89-583 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966.  Amends  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  extend  most 
economic  and  technical  aid  and  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  for  one  year,  through  June  30,  1967.  Extends  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  Alliance  for  Progress  programs 
for  three  years,  through  June  30,  1969.  Authorizes  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $3,500,735,500. 
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iHIGKl'IGHTS :  Both  Houses  received  President's  foreign  aid  message.  Sen.  Proxmire 
criticized  withholding  of  school  milk  funds.  Sen.  Holland  reviewed  problems  of 
cotton  industry. 


SENATE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Both  Houses  received  the  President's  foreign  aid  message  in  which 
he:  Proposed  an  all-out  effort  to  enable  the  developing  countries  to  supply 
their  own  food  needs,  through  their  own  production  or  through  improved  capacity 
to  buy  in  the  world  market.  Stated  he  would  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  which  will  recommend  new  legislation  to  redirect  and  strengthen 
our  food  aid  programs  to  induce  greater  agricultural  self-help  abroad.  Pro¬ 
posed  that  AID  increase  its  efforts  in  the  field  of  agriculture  by  more  than 
one-third,  to  a  total  of  nearly  $500  million,  to  finance  imports  of  fertilizer 
from  the  U.  S.  and  to  finance  the  transfer  of  American  farming  techniques. 
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Requested  5-year  authorizations  for  both  the  economic  and  military  aid  pro¬ 
grams.  Requested  $140  million  for  contributions  to  international  organizations, 
To  S.  Foreign  Relations  and  H.  Foreign  Affairs  Committees.  (H.  Doc.  374)  pp. 
1607-10,  1630-33 

Sens.  Brewster  and  Tydings  commended  the  President's  message,  pp.  1580-1, 
1582-3 

2.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  FIBERS.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  separate  classification  in  the  U.  S.  tariff 
schedules  for  those  articles  of  manmade  fibers  commonly  referred  to  as  textured 
>r  texturized  yarns  which  concludes  that  such  separate  tariff  classification^  is 
isible  but  not  desirable  in  view  of  the  current  situation;  to  S.  Finance  and 
H.  Ways  and  Means  Committees,  pp.  1607,  1634 

PERSONNEL  TRAINING.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  a  repor^on  Federal 
employee s\who  participated  in  training  in  non-Government  facilities  in  courses 
that  were  ^yer  120  days  and  those  employees  who  received  training  in  non- 
Government  facilities  as  the  result  of  receiving  an  award  or  contribution,  pp. 
1610,  1634 


4.  MILK.  Sen.  Proxmir’e,  criticized  the  action  of  the  Budget 
funds  from  the  special  milk  program  and  inserted  a  letter 
district  critical  of  the  action,  p.  1580 


ireau  in  withholding 
from  a  Pa.  school 


5.  COTTON.  Sen.  Holland  inserted  his  address  to  the 
tion  reviewing  problems  of  fc^e  cotton  industry./ 


rational  Cotton  Council  conven- 
pp.  1612-4 


6.  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  an  original 

resolution,  S.  Res.  218,  to  autho\ize  the  Committee  to  make  studies  of  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of /the  Federal  Government  (no  written  re 
Port),  pp.  1541-2 

7.  LOANS.  Sen.  Douglas  inserted  a  resolution  supporting  enactment  of  proposed 

truth-in-lending  legislation,  px  1582 


HOUSE 

8.  RESEARCH.  Received  from  pfte  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  a  report  on  the 

National  Science  Found/ion,  its  present  and  future\(H.  Rept.  1236).  p.  1649 

9.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sever/Representatives  discussed  the  merits  of  the  foreign  aid 

program,  pp.  162/^  1630,  1633-34,  1635 

10.  NATURAL  RESOUR/IS.  Rep.  Tenzer  commended  and  inserted  the  te^t  of  a  TV  series, 

"Youth  Want/To  Know,"  including  questions  and  answers  on  the  ^conservation  of 
our  natural  resources.  pp.  1624-27 

Rep.  Pepper  commended  and  inserted  an  address  by  the  secretary>^f  state  of 
Florida  on  the  importance  of  our  waterways.  pp.  1639-41 

11.  EfXWMICS.  Rep.  Stalbaum  stated  that  "the  country  is  strong  enough  to  £qrry  on 
its  overseas  commitments  and  its  domestic  progx'auis"  and  inserted  an  artics^e, 
'The  American  Miracle-  Onus- and- Butter  Economy."  pp.  1628-29 

,.  TVA,  Received  a  GAO  report  on  examination  of  financial  statements,  fiscal  veai 
1965,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (H.  Doc.  3/3).  p.  1649 
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MESSAGE 

FROM 

.THE  PRESIDENT  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

RELATIVE  TO 

FOREIGN  AID 


February  1,  1966. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered 

to  be  printed 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  a  foreign  aid  program  to  help  those  nations  who  are 
determined  to  help  themselves. 

I  recommend  a  program  to  help  give  the  people  of  the  less  developed 
world  the  food,  the  health,  the  skills,  and  education — and  the 
strength — to  lead  their  nations  to  self-sufficient  lives  of  plenty  and 
freedom. 

I  propose  to  carry  forward  the  best  of  what  we  are  now  doing  in  the 
jfess  developed  world,  and  cut  out  the  worst.  I  also  propose  to  make 
Tne  basic  changes  the  times  demand. 

My  recommendations  are  grounded  in  the  deep  conviction  that  we 
must  use  foreign  assistance  to  attack  the  root  causes  of  poverty. 
We  must  concentrate  on  countries  not  hostile  to  us  that  give  solid 
evidence  that  they  are  determined  to  help  themselves. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  the  past.  It  is  the  hope  for  the  future.  It  is 
the  guiding  principle  for  a  nation  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  industrious,  but  unwilling  to  subsidize  those  who  do  not  assume 
responsibility  for  their  own  fate. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  given  our  foreign  assistance  program  the 
most  sober  and  searching  review.  I  have  questioned  the  merit  of  each 
program.  Special  groups  have  concentrated  on  the  particular  areas 
of  food,  education,  and  health.  A  Cabinet  committee  has  examined 
the  details  of  our  general  economic  and  military  assistance. 
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Thus,  the  steps  I  recommend  today  have  been  developed  in  the 
light  of  advice  from  senior  officials  in  the  executive  branch,  congres¬ 
sional  leaders,  and  experienced  advisers  from  outside  Government. 
They  also  have  been  developed  with  full  recognition  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  They  emerge  from  a  rigorous  examination  of 
our  past  experience.  They  are  informed  by  compassion  and  shaped 
by  the  history  of  two  decades.  They  are  the  proof  of  our  devotion  to 
the  works  of  peace.  They  reflect  our  vision  of  a  world  free  from 
fear  and  ripe  with  opportunity.  They  will  shape  the  legacy  we 
leave  our  children. 

I 

The  quest  for  peace  is  as  old  as  mankind. 

For  countless  centuries  man  Struggled  to  secure  first  his  home,  then 
his  village,  then  his  city.  It  is  the  unique  heritage  of  our  century  that 
men  must  strive  for  a  secure  world. 

Peace,  plenty,  freedom — our  fathers  aspired  to  these  as  we  do  now. 
But  the  fateful  truth  of  our  age  is  that  all  our  personal  and  national 
hopes  hang  in  a  balance  affected  by  events  and  attitudes  half  a  world 
away. 

We  have  paid  a  fearful  price  to  learn  the  folly  of  isolation.  We  have 
learned  that  the  human  misery  which  infects  whole  nations  with  a 
thirst  for  violent  change  does  not  give  way  to  mere  slogans.  We  have 
learned  that  the  works  of  peace  require  courage  and  foresight.  The 
need  knows  neither  national  boundary  nor  narrow  ideology. 

W  e  have  demonstrated  this  understanding  in  many  ways  over  the 
past  two  decades.  Our  military  strength  has  protected  many  coun¬ 
tries  threatened  by  invasion  from  without  or  subversion  from  within. 
Our  economic  assistance  programs  have  rebuilt  Europe.  We  have 
helped  untold  millions  to  gain  confidence  in  peaceful  progress,  where 
there  has  been  neither  peace  nor  progress  for  centuries. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  crises  have  been  averted,  how  much 
violence  avoided,  or  how  many  minds  have  been  won  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  these  years.  But  I  believe  we  have  many  such  achieve¬ 
ments  to  our  credit. 

Yet  today  the  citizens  of  many  developing  nations  walk  in  the 
sh  adow  of  misery:  half  the  adults  have  never  been  to  school;  over  half 
the  pe  ople  are  hungry  or  malnourished ;  food  production  per  person  is 
falling ;  at  present  rates  of  growth,  population  will  double  before  the 
year  2000. 

T  hese  are  the  dominant  facts  of  our  age.  They  challenge  our  own 
security.  They  threaten  the  future  of  the  world. 

Our  response  must  be  bold  and  daring.  It  must  go  to  the  root 
causes  of  misery  and  unrest.  It  must  build  a  firm  foundation  for 
pr  ogress,  security,  and  peace. 

II 

Although  we  recognize  the  shortsightedness  of  isolation,  we  do  not 
embrace  the  equally  futile  prospect  of  total  and  endless  dependence. 
The  United  States  can  never  do  more  than  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  developing  countries  themselves.  They  must  supply  most  of  the 
capital,  the  know-how— and  the  will  to  progress.  If  they  do,  we  can 
and  will  help.  If  they  do  not,  nothing  we  can  supply  will  substitute. 
Nothing  can  replace  resources  wasted  in  political  or  military 
adventures. 
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For  the  essence  of  economic  development  is  work — hard,  un 
remitting,  often  thankless  work.  Most  of  it  must  be  done  by  the 
people  whose  futures  and  whose  children’s  futures  are  directly  at 
stake. 

Only  these  people  and  their  leaders  can — - 

Invest  every  possible  resource  in  improved  farming  techniques, 
in  school  and  hospital  construction,  and  in  critical  industry; 

Make  the  land  reforms,  tax  changes,  and  other  basic  adjust¬ 
ments  necessary  to  transform  their  societies; 

Face  the  population  problem  squarely  and  realistically; 

Create  the  climate  which  will  attract  foreign  investment,  and 
keep  local  money  at  home. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  steps  on  the  road  to  modernization. 
They  are  far  from  easy.  We  would  do  well  to  remember  how  difficult 
many  of  them  were  for  us.  But  they  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Without  them,  outside  help  is  wasted.  Neither  we  nor  they  can 
afford  waste,  and  we  will  not  continue  any  partnership  in  which  only 
we  recognize  that  fact. 

,  As  I  said  last  October,  “Action,  not  promises,  will  be  the  standard 
if  assistance.”  It  must  be  clear  that  the  principle  of  our  assistance  is 
cooperation.  Those  who  do  not  fulfill  their  commitments  to  help 
themselves  cannot  expect  help  from  us. 
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In  this  spirit  of  cooperation,  I  propose  that  the  United  States  offer  to 
join  in  new  attacks  upon  the  root  causes  of  world  poverty. 

The  incessant  cycle  of  hunger,  ignorance,  and  disease  is  the  common 
blight  of  the  developing  world.  This  vicious  pattern  can  be  broken. 
It  must  be  broken  if  democracy  is  to  survive. 

The  problem  of  hunger  is  a  continuing  crisis.  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  we  witness  both  the  ravages  of  famine  born  of  natural 
disaster  and  the  failure  of  food  production  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
needs. 

This  is  a  catastrophe  for  all  of  us.  It  must  be  dealt  with  by  all 
who  can  help.  In  many  other  countries  food  output  is  also  falling 
behind  population  growth.  We  cannot  meet  the  world  food  needs  of 
the  future,  however  willing  we  are  to  share  our  abundance.  Nor 
vould  it  serve  the  common  interest  if  we  could. 

The  solution  is  clear:  an  all-out  effort  to  enable  the  developing 
countries  to  supply  their  own  food  needs,  through  their  own  production 
or  through  improved  capacity  to  buy  in  the  world  market. 

I  will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a  special  message  which  will 
recommend  new  legislation  to  redirect  and  strengthen  our  food  aid 
programs  to  induce  greater  agricultural  self-help  abroad;  make  food 
aid  a  more  integrated  element  of  general  programs  of  economic 
cooperation;  and  move  as  quickly  as  our  mutual  interest  permits 
toward  harder  financial  terms,  thereby  adding  to  our  commercial 
markets  and  a  favorable  balance-of-payments  result. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  increase  its  efforts  in  the  field  of  agriculture  by  more  than  one- 
third,  to  a  total  of  nearly  $500  million.  One-third  of  this  total  will 
finance  imports  of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States.  The  remainder 
will  finance  transfer  of  American  farming  techniques,  the  most  ad- 
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anced  in  the  world ;  improvement  of  roads,  marketing,  and  irrigation 
facilities;  establishment  of  extension  services,  cooperatives,  and  credit 
facilities;  purchases  of  American  farm  equipment  and  pesticides; 
and  research  on  soil  and  seed  improvements. 

These  programs  will  also  have  long-range  benefits  for  our  own 
farmers.  Higher  incomes  abroad  mean  greater  exports  for  our  highly 
efficient  food  producers. 

To  combat  ignorance,  I  am  proposing  a  major  new  effort  in  inter¬ 
national  education.  I  propose  a  50-percent  increase  in  AID  education 
activities  to  a  total  of  more  than  $200  million.  Shortly  I  will  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  special  message  proposing  an  International  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  which  will  commit  the  United  States  to  a  campaign  to  spread 
the  benefits  of  education  to  every  corner  of  the  earth.  Nothing  is 
more  critical  to  the  future  of  liberty  and  the  fate  of  mankind. 

To  fight  disease,  I  will  shortly  propose  an  International  Health 
Act  which  will  provide  for  extensive  new  programs  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  now  have  the  capacity  to  eliminate  smallpox  from  the  list  of 
man’s  natural  enemies;  to  eradicate  malaria  in  the  Western  Hemi^B 
sphere  and  in  large  areas  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  and  to  relieve  much  of  th^l 
suffering  now  caused  by  measles,  cholera,  rabies,  and  other  epidemic 
diseases. 

I  will  propose  a  two-thirds  increase  in  fiscal  year  1967  in  AID  sup¬ 
port  of  health  programs,  to  a  total  of  more  than  $150  million.  In 
addition  to  financing  disease  eradication,  we  will  step  up  our  program 
to  combat  malnutrition.  We  will  expand  help  to  community  water 
supply  projects.  We  will  finance  the  training  of  more  doctors  and 
nurses,  needed  for  new  health  centers  and  mobile  health  units. 

I  also  propose  to  provide  nearly  $150  million  in  food-for-work 
programs,  and  more  than  $100  million  in  contributions  to  international 
organizations  to  further  support  the  war  on  hunger,  ignorance,  and 
disease. 

IV 

We  stand  ready  to  help  developing  countries  deal  with  the  popula¬ 
tion  problem. 

The  United  States  cannot  and  should  not  force  any  country  to  adopt 
any  particular  approach  to  this  problem.  It  is  first  a  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  national  conscience,  in  which  we  will  not  interfere.  ^ 

But  population  growth  now  consumes  about  two-thirds  of  economioji 
growth  in  the  less  developed  world.  As  death  rates  are  steadily 
driven  down,  the  individual  miracle  of  birth  becomes  a  collective 
tragedy  of  want. 

In  all  cases,  our  help  will  be  given  only  upon  request,  and  only  to 
finance  advisers,  training,  transportation,  educational  equipment,  and 
local  currency  needs. 

Population  policy  remains  a  question  for  each  family  and  each 
nation  to  decide.  But  we  must  be  prepared  to  help  when  decisions 
are  made. 

V 
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In  many  areas,  the  keys  to  economic  and  social  development  lie 
largely  in  the  settling  of  old  quarrels  and  the  building  of  regional 
solidarity.  Regional  cooperation  is  often  the  best  means  of  economic 
progress  as  well  as  the  best  guarantor  of  political  independence. 
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I  propose  that  we  continue  and  enlarge  our  support  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  organizations  which  create  and  preserve  this  unity. 

Last  April  I  pledged  full  U.S.  support  for  regional  programs  to 
accelerate  peaceful  development  in  southeast  Asia.  We  have  already 
begun  to  implement  this  pledge  by  support  to  the  Nam  Ngum  Dam 
in  the  Mekong  Basin  and  to  other  projects. 

In  my  legislative  proposals,  I  am  requesting  new  and  specific 
authority  to  carry  forward  this  support  for  regional  progress.  We 
must  make  it  clear  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  we  are  as  determined 
to  support  the  peaceful  growth  of  southeast  Asia  as  we  are  to  resist 
those  who  would  conquer  and  subjugate  it.  These  efforts  in  Asia  will 
be  further  enhanced  by  the  formation  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
which  was  the  subject  of  my  message  to  the  Congress  of  January  18. 
I  am  confident  that  this  Bank  will  be  a  major  unifying  force  in  the 
region,  and  a  source  of  vital  development  capital  invaluable  to  our 
mutual  interests. 

In  Africa,  we  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  the  new  African 
Development  Bank  as  its  programs  materialize. 

We  also  look  forward  to  progress  toward  an  East  African  economic 
community  and  other  subregional  common  markets  on  that  massive 
continent.  As  these  institutions  and  arrangements  develop,  the 
United  States  intends  to  make  greater  use  of  them  as  channels  for 
our  assistance.  We  will  move  in  the  direction  of  more  regional 
administration  of  our  bilateral  programs. 

We  have  recently  extended  our  ongoing  commitment  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  which  includes  strong  support  for  the  successful  economic 
integration  of  Central  America.  The  movement  toward  greater  co¬ 
operation  among  all  Latin  American  economies  will  gain  momentum 
in  the  years  ahead.  It  has  our  strong  support. 

The  United  States  will  support  the  proposal  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Bank  to  establish  a  new  fund  for  feasibility  studies  of 
multinational  projects.  These  projects  can  be  of  enormous  value  to 
countries  which  share  a  river  valley  or  another  natural  resource.  They 
are  sound  combinations  of  good  economics  and  good  politics. 

VI 

)  I  propose  that  the  United  States — in  ways  consistent  with  its  bal- 
ance-of-payments  policy — increase  its  contributions  to  multilateral 
lending  institutions,  particularly  the  International  Development  As¬ 
sociation.  These  increases  will  be  conditional  upon  appropriate  rises 
in  contributions  from  other  members.  We  are  prepared  immediately 
to  support  negotiations  leading  to  agreements  of  this  nature  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Congress.  We  urge  other  advanced  nations  to  join  us 
in  supporting  this  work. 

The  United  States  is  a  charter  member  and  the  largest  single  con¬ 
tributor  to  such  institutions  as  the  World  Bank^  the  International 
Development  Association,  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  This  record  reflects  our  confidence  in  the  multilateral  method 
of  development  finance  and  in  the  soundness  of  these  institutions  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  expert  financiers,  and  healthy  influences  on  the 
volume  and  terms  of  aid  from  other  donors. 

I  propose  that  we  increase  our  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
development  program,  again  subject  to  proportionate  increases  in 
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other  contributions.  This  program  merges  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  and  preinvestment  activities.  It  promises  to  be  among 
the  world’s  most  valuable  development  instruments. 

VII 

We  will  expand  our  efforts  to  encourage  private  initiative  and 
enterprise  in  developing  countries.  We  have  received  very  useful 
advice  and  guidance  from  the  report  of  the  distinguished  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid.  Many  of  the 
recommendations  of  that  report  are  now  being  put  into  effect. 

We  will  review  frankly  and  constructively  with  cooperating  coun¬ 
tries  the  obstacles  to  domestic  and  foreign  private  investment.  We 
will  continue  to  support  elimination  of  inefficient  controls;  formation 
of  cooperatives;  training  of  labor  and  business  leaders;  and  credit 
facilities  and  advisory  services  for  small-  and  medium-sized  farms  and 
businesses. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  do  only  a  small  part  of  the  job  of  helping 
and  encouraging  businessmen  abroad.  We  must  rely  more  and  mor(,| 
on  the  great  reservoirs  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  our  business* 
and  professional  communities.  These  groups  have  already  pro¬ 
vided  invaluable  service  and  advice.  We  in  Government  must  find 
ways  to  make  even  greater  use  of  these  priceless  assets. 

I  propose  to  continue  our  support  for  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps  and  increase  the  AID  authority  to  guarantee  U.S. 
private  investments  in  developing  countries. 

VIII 

To  signify  the  depth  of  our  commitment  to  help  those  who  help 
themselves,  I  am  requesting  5-year  authorizations  for  our  military  and 
economic  aid  programs. 

For  development  loans  and  loans  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
this  is  merely  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Congress 
in  1961  and  1962.  It  will  not  impair  the  ability  or  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  review  these  programs.  Indeed,  it  will  free  the  Congress 
from  the  burden  of  an  annual  renewal  of  basic  legislation,  and  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  concentration  on  policy  and  program  issues. 

Annual  congressional  consideration  of  both  economic  and  military  I 
programs  will  be  maintained  through  full  annual  presentations  beforA- 
the  substantive  committees,  if  they  so  desire,  as  well  as  through  the 
annual  appropriation  process. 

The  military  and  economic  authorization  requests  are  contained  in 
two  separate  bills.  I  believe  this  is  a  forward  step  in  clarifying  the 
goals  and  functions  of  these  programs  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
the  Congress. 

IX 

I  am  requesting  a  total  appropriation  of  $2,469  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967  to  finance  programs  of  economic  cooperation.  As  in  the  last  2 
years,  I  am  requesting  the  absolute  minimum  to  meet  presently 
foreseeable  needs,  with  the  understanding  that  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
request  a  supplemental  appropriation  if  a  clear  need  develops. 
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AID  TO  VIETNAM 

The  largest  single  portion  of  my  request — $550  million  in  supporting 
assistance — is  to  support  our  effort  in  Vietnam.  Our  help  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  in  carrying  forward  programs  of  village 
economic  and  social  improvement  is  of  crucial  significance  in  main¬ 
taining  public  morale  in  the  face  of  the  horror  of  war.  With  the  help 
of  AID  advisers,  who  often  serve  at  great  personal  risk,  the  Vietnamese 
Government  is  patiently  building  the  foundations  of  progress  in  the 
rural  areas. 

OTHER  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

The  remainder  of  my  request — $197  million — is  for  aid  to  countries 
whose  security  is  directly  threatened.  This  is  concentrated  in  pro¬ 
grams. for  Laos,  Korea,  and  Thailand.  Each  country  is  a  key  link  in 
our  defense  system.  Each  lives  in  the  shadow  of  great  and  hostile 
powers.  Each  is  well  worth  the  investment. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

I  am  requesting  a  total  of  $543  million  in  fiscal  year  1967  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  countries  cooperating  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Of 
this  total  $88  million  will  be  used  to  finance  technical  cooperation. 

At  the  Rio  Conference,  the  United  States  announced  its  intention  to 
support  this  great  hemispheric  effort  beyond  1971.  Our  ultimate  goal 
is  a  hemisphere  of  free  nations,  stable  and  just — prosperous  in  then- 
economics  and  democratic  in  their  politics. 

We  can  cite  many  indications  of  heartening  progress: 

In  1965  alone,  Chile  settled  about  4,000  families  on  their  own 
land,  about  as  many  as  had  acquired  land  during  the  preceding 
35  years; 

Brazil,  as  a  result  of  courageous  economic  policy  decisions,  has 
reduced  its  rate  of  inflation,  restored  its  credit,  encouraged  private 
investment,  and  modernized  many  of  its  economic  institutions ; 

In  only  2  years,  the  five  members  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  have  increased  intramarket  trade  by  123 
percent. 

These  are  not  isolated  or  exceptional  examples.  The  keynote  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  always  been  self-help.  The  pattern  of 
our  assistance — 65  percent  of  which  is  concentrated  in  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Colombia — demonstrates  our  determination  to  help  those  who 
help  themselves. 

Most  heartening  of  all,  a  new  generation  has  risen  to  leadership  in 
Latin  America  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  taken  hold.  These 
young  men  and  women  combine  a  belief  in  democratic  ideals  with  a 
commitment  to  peaceful  change  and  social  justice.  We  are  happy  to 
welcome  them  as  leaders  of  great  nations  in  the  community  of  freedom. 

DEVELOPMENT  LOANS 

Nine-tenths  of  the  $665  million  requested  for  this  account  is  for 
five  countries — India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Korea,  and  Nigeria. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  importance  to  all  the  world  of  progress 
in  the  giant  nations  of  south  Asia.  But  in  the  past  year  we  witnessed 
a  tragic  confrontation  between  India  and  Pakistan  which  forced  us  to 
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withhold  all  new  assistance  other  than  food.  We  will  not  allow  our 
aid  to  subsidize  an  arms  race  between  these  two  countries.  Nor  can 
we  resume  aid  until  we  are  reasonably  certain  that  hostilities  will  not 
recur.  The  progress  of  reconciliation — first  at  the  United  Nations 
and  then  at  Tashkent — holds  promise  that  these  two  great  countries 
have  resolved  on  a  course  of  peace.  My  request  for  development 
loan  funds  is  made  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  this  promise  will  be 
fulfilled. 

Turkey  has  continued  her  steady  progress  toward  self-sustaining 
growth,  and  has  remained  a  stanch  NATO  ally.  She  deserves  our 
continued  support. 

Korea  has  made  similar  economic  progress  and  has  shown  her 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  by  supplying  a  full  military  division 
for  service  in  Vietnam. 

Nigeria  has  recently  suffered  a  painful  upheaval,  but  we  are  hopeful 
that  she  too  will  maintain  her  responsible  and  progressive  course. 

The  uncertainties  of  world  affairs  permit  no  guarantees  that  these 
hopes  will  be  fulfilled.  But  I  do  guarantee  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  no  funds  will  be  used  in  these  or  other  countries 
without  a  clear  case  that  such  expenditures  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

This  request — $231  million — will  finance  American  advisers  and 
teachers  who  are  the  crucial  forces  in  the  attack  on  hunger,  ignorance, 
disease,  and  the  population  problem.  The  dollar  total  is  relatively 
small.  But  no  appropriation  is  more  critical.  No  purpose  is  more 
central. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

I  am  requesting  $140  million  for  these  contributions  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  majority  of  these  funds  will  support  such  efforts  as  the 
United  Nations  development  program  and  the  U.N.  Children’s  Fund. 
The  remainder  represents  our  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  essential 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  relief  activities  in  areas  of  tension 
and  conflict. 

OTHER 

The  remaining  $142  million  of  my  request  is  distributed  among  the 
contingency  fund,  AID  administrative  expenses,  and  support  of 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad. 

XII 

In  making  these  requests,  I  assure  the  Congress  that  every  effort 
will  be  extended  to  minimize  the  adverse  impact  on  our  balance  of 
payments.  I  think  the  record  is  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
commitments. 

AID  procurement  policies  have  been  tightened  to  the  point  that, 
with  minor  and  essential  exceptions,  all  funds  appropriated  to  AID 
must  be  spent  in  the  United  States  for  American  goods  and  services. 
As  a  result,  offshore  expenditures  of  AID  funds  declined,  from  $1  billion 
in  1960  to  $533  million  in  1964.'' 

Further  steps  have  been  taken.  I  now  expect  that  the  figure  will 
drop  to  about  $400  million  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Receipts  are  expected 
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to  rise  to  $186  million  in  fiscal  year  1967,  yielding  a  net  outflow  of 
only  $214  million. 

XIII 

I  am  transmitting  the  Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act  of  1966  as 
separate  legislation.  This  new  act  wall  provide  a  5-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  program  which  strengthens  U.S.  security  by  building  the 
strength  of  others  to  deter  and  resist  aggression. 

The  new  act  will  provide — 

Effective  coordination  between  our  economic  and  military  -pro¬ 
grams. — I  request  the  Congress  to  retain  in  the  new  act  those 
provisions  which  place  responsibility  for  continuous  supervision 
and  general  direction  of  all  military  assistance  programs  in  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Greater  emphasis  on  self-help. — As  with  economic  aid,  we  must 
condition  our  military  aid  upon  commitments  from  recipients  to 
make  maximum  contributions  to  the  common  defense. 

Greater  emphasis  on  civic  action  programs. — We  shall  give  new 
stress  to  civic  action  programs  through  which  local  troops  build 
schools  and  roads,  and  provide  literacy  training  and  health 
services.  Through  these  programs,  military  personnel  are  able 
to  play  a  more  constructive  role  in  their  society,  and  to  establish 
better  relations  wdth  the  civilian  population. 

Emphasis  on  training. — One  of  our  most  effective  methods  of 
building  free  world  security  is  through  the  training  provided 
foreign  military  personnel.  Today,  8,500  foreign  trainees  come 
to  this  country  each  year  and  a  similar  number  are  trained  at 
our  service  schools  overseas.  They  return  to  their  home  countries 
wdth  new  professional  skills  and  a  new  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  armed  forces  in  a  democratic  society. 

Continued  shift  from  grant  aid  to  military  sales.-— We  will  shift 
our  military  aid  programs  from  grant  to  sales  whenever  possible — 
and  without  jeopardizing  our  security  interests  or  progress  of 
economic  development.  Military  sales  now  exceed  the  dollar 
volume  of  the  normal  grant  aid  program.  This  not  only  makes 
a  substantial  favorable  impact  on  the  balance  of  payments,  but 
it  also  demonstrates  the  willingness  of  our  allies  to  carry  an  in¬ 
creasing  share  of  their  owoi  defense  costs. 

*  *  * 

I  am  requesting  new  obligational  authority  of  $917  million  for 
military  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1967.  This  is  the  bare  minimum 
required  if  we  are  to  keep  our  commitments  to  our  allies  and  friendly 
armed  forces  to  provide  the  equipment  and  training  essential  to  free 
world  defense. 

The  military  assistance  request  for  fiscal  year  1967  does  not  include 
funds  for  support  of  South  Vietnamese  and  other  allied  forces  who  are 
engaged  in  the  crucial  struggle  for  freedom  in  that  country.  Financing 
for  this  effort  wall  come  directly  from  Department  of  Defense  ap¬ 
propriations. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  program  will  go  to  countries 
adjacent  to  the  borders  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China. 
The  armed  forces  of  such  countries  as  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  the 
Republics  of  China  and  Korea  are  effective  deterrents  to  aggression. 
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The  balance  of  the  funds  will  strengthen  the  capacity  to  maintain 
internal  security  in  countries  where  instability  and  weakness  can  pave 
the  way  for  subversion. 

XIV 

Americans  have  always  built  for  the  future.  That  is  why  we  estab¬ 
lished  land-grant  colleges  and  passed  the  Homestead  Act  to  open  our 
western  lands  more  than  100  years  ago.  That  is  why  we  adopted  the 
progressive  programs  proposed  by  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  That  is  why  we  are  building  the  Great  Society.  And 
that  is  why  we  have  a  foreign  assistance  program. 

We  extend  assistance  to  nations  because  it  is  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  our  heritage  and  our  humanity.  But  even  more  because  we  are 
concerned  with  the  kind  of  world  our  children  will  live  in.  It  can  be  a 
world  where  nations  raise  armies,  where  famine  and  disease  and  ig¬ 
norance  are  the  common  lot  of  men,  where  the  poor  nations  look  on 
the  rich  with  envy,  bitterness,  and  frustration;  where  the  air  is  filled 
with  tension  and  hatred.  Or  it  can  be  a  world  where  each  nation  lives 
in  independence,  seeking  new  ways  to  provide  a  better  life  for  its 
citizens:  a  world  where  the  energies  of  its  restless  peoples  are  directed 
toward  the  works  of  peace;  a  world  where  people  are  free  to  build  a 
civilization  to  liberate  the  spirit  of  man. 

We  cannot  make  such  a  world  in  one  message,  in  one  appropriation, 
or  in  one  year.  But  we  can  work  to  do  this  with  this  appropriation 
in  this  year.  And  we  must  continue  to  build  on  the  work  of  past  years 
and  begin  to  erase  disease  and  hunger  and  ignorance  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

But  the  basic  choice  is  up  to  the  countries  themselves.  If  that 
choice  is  for  progress,  we  can  and  we  must  help.  Our  help  can  spell 
the  difference  between  success  and  stagnation.  We  must  stand  ready 
to  provide  it  when  it  is  needed  and  when  we  have  confidence  that  it 
will  be  well  used. 

This  is  the  price  and  the  privilege  of  world  leadership. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  1,  1966. 
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it  the  procedure  which  I  have  out¬ 
lined  would  provide  a  minimum  burden 
to  bondsmen  and  that  it  could  be  fol- 
lowedNvithin  a  relatively  short  time  be¬ 
cause  USS.  Commissioners  are  available. 
We  felt  that  it  would  protect  the  pro¬ 
cedural  dufe  rights  of  the  alleged  bailee, 
as  well  as  tnpse  of  the  bondsman’s  own 
interest  and  that  it  would  serve  the  ends 
of  justice. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  part 
of  the  colloquy  setween  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  anounyself,  and  subject 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  I 
commend  the  Senator's  from  Maryland 
for  his  interest  in  this  particular  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  common  with  a  maj^v  segment  of 
the  American  people,  I  was\very  much 
outraged  by  the  event  to  whicn^he  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland  has  alludec 

The  right  of  bail  to  an  apprehended 
person  arose  in  the  common  law  Vhich 
prevailed  in  England.  There  is  quite  a 
difference,  I  think,  between  the  situation 
In  England  and  the  situation  in  America 
in  that  England  is  a  common  jurisdic-N 
tion,  and,  in  America,  we  have  separate 
jurisdictions  of  the  States. 

I  had  contemplated  introducing  a  bill 
to  make  the  taking  of  a  principal  by  a 
bail  bondsman  under  the  circumstances 
indicated  by  the  press  in  respect  to  this 
incident,  a  Federal  crime.  However,  I 
think  that  the  approach  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  takes  to  this  matter 
is  probably  a  more  desirable  approach 
because  it  does  recognize  that  the  bonds¬ 
men  have  an  economic  interest  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  principal.  It  also 
recognizes  that  the  principal  has  certain 
rights  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment,  as  well  as  under 
the  due  process  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  he  is  seized  by  his  bondsman. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
that  I  am  very  sympathetic  toward  his 
bill  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  obtain 
speedy  action  on  it  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervin’s 
spcGch 

The  ’  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  be  kind 
enough  to  yield  to  the  Chair  for  an¬ 
nouncements? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  for  that  purpo^k. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  Senator  Inouye  to/attend  the 
United  States-Mexico  Interparliamen¬ 
tary  meetings,  to  be  held/February  9-16 
in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  San 
Francisco,  in  lieu  of  Sector  Metcalf,  re¬ 
signed. 

The  Chair  als</  appoints  Senators 
Morse  and  Javi tst  to  attend  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Dfter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  at  the  Ministerial 
Level,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  conven¬ 
ing  during/the  fourth  week  in  March 
1966. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

iges  in  writing  from  the  President 
of^Che  United  States  were  communicated 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
Secretaries. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  three  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
on  tariff,  on  foreign  aid,  and  Employees 
Training  Act  of  1958.  Without  objection, 
they  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  with¬ 
out  being  read,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  messages  from  the  President  were 
referred  as  follows : 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance : 

SEPARATE  CLASSIFICATION  IN  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 
FOR  CERTAIN  TEXTURED  OR  TEXTURIZED  YARNS 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  2  of  Public  Law  89-229, 
a  report  concerning  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  separate  classification  in 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
for  those  articles  of  manmade  fibers 
commonly  referred  to  as  textured  or  tex¬ 
turized  yarns. 

The  report  concludes  that  such  sep¬ 
arate  tariff  classification  for  textured 
yarns  is  feasible  but  not  desirable  in 
Vview  of  the  current  situation. 

Textured  yarn  production  in  tt 
uted  States  has  been  rising  steadily/fn 
recent  years,  from  74  million  pounds  in 
196o\o  over  250  million  pounds  in/1965. 
During;  this  period,  the  independent 
throwster  industry,  which  processes  a 
major  potion  of  textured  yaof,  has  had 
rising  employment.  At  the/same  time, 
imports  havXbeen  declining  The  Tariff 
Commission  nas  estimateo  that  the  an¬ 
nual  imports  oKtexturad  yarns  declined 
from  more  than  V milhon  pounds  in  1962 
to  less  than  1  mnlkm  pounds  in  1965, 
representing  less  th&n  one-half  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  domestic  market. 

However,  the/repreMntatives  of  the 
domestic  industry  haveVargued  that  a 
serious  threap of  injury  logins  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  In  p/vt  because  of  this  concern, 
the  report?  recommends  that  more  ac¬ 
curate  import  data  for  textured  yams 
be  provided  in  the  future,  so  that  Con¬ 
gress/the  executive  branch,  and\he  in¬ 
dustry  can  keep  close  watch  on  import 
levels  and  consider  additional  measures 
lould  they  be  warranted.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  directing  that  steps  be  taken  to  obV 
tain  more  accurate  data  on  imports  of' 
textured  yarns. 

I  am  also  transmitting  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  textured  yams 
which  I  requested. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  1, 1966. 

To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  : 

FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  (H.  DOC.  NO.  374) 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  a  foreign  aid  program  to 
help  those  nations  who  are  determined 
to  help  themselves. 

I  recommend  a  program  to  help  give 
the  people  of  the  less  developed  world 
the  food,  the  health,  the  skills  and  educa¬ 
tion — and  the  strength — to  lead  their 
nations  to  self-sufficient  lives  of  plenty 
and  freedom. 

I  propose  to  carry  forward  the  best  of 
what  we  are  now  doing  in  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  world,  and  cut  out  the  worst.  I 
also  propose  to  make  the  basic  changes 
the  times  demand. 

My  recommendations  are  grounded  in 
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the  deep  conviction  that  we  must  use 
foreign  assistance  to  attack  the  root 
causes  of  poverty.  We  must  concentrate 
on  countries  not  hostile  to  us  that  give 
solid  evidence  that  they  are  determined 
to  help  themselves. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
hope  for  the  future.  It  is  the  guiding 
principle  for  a  nation  ready  and  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  industrious,  but 
unwilling  to  subsidize  those  who  do  not 
assume  responsibility  for  their  own  fate. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  given  our 
foreign  assistance  program  the  most 
sober  and  searching  review.  I  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  merit  of  each  program. 
Special  groups  have  concentrated  on  the 
particular  areas  of  food,  education,  and 
health.  A  Cabinet  committee  has  ex¬ 
amined  the  details  of  our  general 
economic  and  military  assistance. 

Thus,  the  steps  I.  recommend  today 
have  been  developed  in  the  light  of  ad¬ 
vice  from  senior  officials  in  the  executive 
branch,  congressional  leaders,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  advisers  from  outside  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  also  have  been  developed 
with  full  recognition  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

They  emerge  from  a  rigorous  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  past  experience. 

They  are  informed  by  compassion  and 
shaped  by  the  history  of  two  decades. 

They  are  the  proof  of  our  devotion  to 
the  works  of  peace. 

They  reflect  our  vision  of  a  world  free 
from  fear  and  ripe  with  opportunity. 

They  will  shape  the  legacy  we  leave 
our  children. 

i 

The  quest  for  peace  is  as  old  as  man¬ 
kind. 

For  countless  centuries  man  struggled 
to  secure  first  his  home,  then  his  village, 
then  his  city.  It  is  the  unique  heritage 
of  our  century  that  men  must  strive  for 
a  secure  world. 

Peace,  plenty,  freedom — our  fathers 
aspired  to  these  as  we  do  now.  But  the 
fateful  truth  of  our  age  is  that  all  our 
personal  and  national  hopes  hang  in  a 
balance  effected  by  events  and  attitudes 
half  a  world  away. 

We  have  paid  a  fearful  price  to  learn 
the  folly  of  isolation.  We  have  learned 
that  the  human  misery  which  infects 
whole  nations  with  a  thirst  for  violent 
change  does  not  give  way  to  mere  slo¬ 
gans.  We  have  learned  that  the  works 
of  peace  require  courage  and  foresight. 
The  need  knows  neither  national  bound¬ 
ary  nor  narrow  ideology. 

We  have  demonstrated  this  under¬ 
standings  in  many  ways  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Our  military  strength  has  pro¬ 
tected  many  countries  threatened  by  in¬ 
vasion  from  without  or  subversion  from 
within.  Our  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  have  rebuilt  Europe.  We  have 
helped  untold  millions  to  gain  confidence 
in  peaceful  progress,  where  there  has 
been  neither  peace  nor  progress  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  crises 
have  been  averted,  how  much  violence 
avoided,  or  how  many  minds  have  been 
won  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  these 
years.  But  I  believe  we  have  many  such 
achievements  to  our  credit. 

Yet  today  the  citizens  of  many  devel¬ 
oping  nations  walk  in  the  shadow  of 
m’sevy:  half  the  adults  have  never  been 
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to  school;  over  half  the  people  are 
hungry  or  malnourished;  food  produc¬ 
tion  per  person  is  falling;  at  present 
rates  of  growth,  population  will  double 
before  the  year  2000. 

These  are  the  dominant  facts  of  our 
age.  They  challenge  our  own  security. 
They  threaten  the  future  of  the  world. 

Our  response  must  be  bold  and  daring. 
It  must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  misery 
and  unrest.  It  must  build  a  Ann  founda¬ 
tion  for  progress,  security,  and  peace, 
n 

Although  we  recognize  the  shortsight¬ 
edness  of  isolation,  we  do  not  embrace 
the  equally  futile  prospect  of  total  and 
endless  dependence.  The  United  States 
can  never  do  more  than  supplement  the 
efforts  of  the  developing  countries  them¬ 
selves.  They  must  supply  most  of  the 
capital,  the  know-how — and  the  will  to 
progress.  If  they  'do  we  can  and  will 
help.  If  they  do  not,  nothing  we  can 
supply  will  substitute.  Nothing  can  re¬ 
place  resources  wasted  in  political  or 
military  adventures. 

For  the  essence  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  work — hard,  unremitting,  often 
thankless  work.  Most  of  it  must  be  done 
by  the  people  whose  futures  and  whose 
children’s  futures  are  directly  at  stake. 

Only  these  people  and  their  leaders 
can  invest  every  possible  resource  in  im¬ 
proved  farming  techniques,  in  school  and 
hospital  construction,  and  in  critical  in¬ 
dustry;  make  the  land  reforms,  tax 
changes,  and  other  basic  adjustments 
necessary  to  transform  their  societies; 
face  the  population  problem  squarely 
and  realistically;  create  the  climate 
which  will  attract  foreign  investment, 
and  keep  local  money  at  home. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  steps  on  the 
road  to  modernization.  They  are  far 
from  easy.  We  would  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  how  difficult  many  of  them  were  for 
us.  But  they  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Without  them,  outside  help  is  wasted. 
Neither  we  nor  they  can  afford  waste, 
and  we  will  not  continue  any  partnership 
in  which  only  we  recognize  that  fact. 

As  I  said  last  October,  “Action,  not 
promises,  will  be  the  standard  of  assist¬ 
ance.’’  It  must  be  clear  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  assistance  is  cooperation. 
Those  who  do  not  fulfill  their  commit¬ 
ments  to  help  themselves  cannot  expect 
help  from  us. 
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In  this  spirit  of  cooperation,  I  propose 
that  the  United  States  offer  to  join  in 
new  attacks  upon  the  root  causes  of 
world  poverty. 

The  incessant  cycle  of  hunger,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  disease  is  the  common  blight 
of  the  developing  world.  This  vicious 
pattern  can  be  broken.  It  must  be 
broken  if  democracy  is  to  survive. 

The  problem  of  hunger  is  a  continuing 
crisis.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  we 
witness  both  the  ravages  of  famine  bom 
of  natural  disaster  and  the  failure  of 
food  production  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
needs. 

This  is  a  catastrophe  for  all  of  us.  It 
must  be  dealt  with  by  all  who  can  help. 
In  many  other  countries  food  output  is 
also  falling  behind  population  growth. 
We  cannot  meet  the  world  food  needs  of 


the  future,  however  willing  we  are  to 
share  our  abundance.  Nor  would  it 
serve  the  common  interest  if  we  could. 

The  solution  is  clear:  an  all-out  effort 
to  enable  the  developing  countries  to 
supply  their  own  food  needs,  through 
their  own  production  or  through  im¬ 
proved  capacity  to  buy  in  the  world 
market. 

I  will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  which  will  recommend 
new  legislation  to  redirect  and 
strengthen  our  food  aid  programs  to 
induce  greater  agricultural  self-help 
abroad;  make  food  aid  a  more  integrated 
element  of  general  programs  of  economic 
cooperation;  move  as  quickly  as  our 
mutual  interests  permit  toward  harder 
financial  terms,  thereby  adding  to  our 
commercial  markets  and  a  favorable  bal- 
ance-of-payments  result. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  increase 
its  efforts  in  the  field  of  agriculture  by 
more  than  one-third,  to  a  total  of  nearly 
$500  million.  One-third  of  this  total  will 
finance  imports  of  fertilizer  from  the 
United  States.  The  remainder  will  fi¬ 
nance  transfer  of  American  farming 
techniques,  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world;  improvement  of  roads,  marketing 
and  irrigation  facilities;  establishment 
of  extension  services,  cooperatives  and 
credit  facilities;  purchases  of  American 
farm  equipment  and  pesticides;  research 
on  soil  and  seed  improvements. 

These  programs  will  also  have  long- 
range  benefits  for  our  own  farmers. 
Higher  incomes  abroad  mean  greater 
exports  for  our  highly  efficient  food 
producers. 

To  combat  ignorance,  I  am  proposing 
a  major  new  effort  in  international  edu¬ 
cation.  I  propose  a  50-percent  increase 
in  AID  education  activities  to  a  total  of 
more  than  $200  million.  Shortly  I  will 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  proposing  an  International  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  which  will  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  campaign  to  spread  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  education  to  every  corner  of  the 
earth.  Nothing  is  more  critical  to  the 
future  of  liberty  and  the  fate  of  mankind. 

To  fight  disease,  I  will  shortly  propose 
an  International  Health  Act  which  will 
provide  for  extensive  new  programs  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  now  have  the  capacity  to  eliminate 
smallpox  from  the  list  of  man’s  natural 
enemies;  to  eradicate  malaria  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  in  large  areas 
of  Africa  and  Asia;  and  to  relieve  much 
of  the  suffering  now  caused  by  measles, 
cholera,  rabies,  and  other  epidemic 
diseases. 

I  will  propose  a  two-thirds  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1967  in  AID  support  of  health 
programs,  to  a  total  of  more  than  $150 
million.  In  addition  to  financing  disease 
eradication,  we  will  step  up  our  program 
to  combat  malnutrition.  We  will  expand 
help  to  community  water  supply  projects. 
We  will  finance  the  training  of  more  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses,  needed  for  new  health 
centers  and  mobile  health  units. 

I  also  propose  to  provide  nearly  $150 
million  in  food-for-work  programs,  and 
more  than  $100  million  in  contributions 
to  international  organizatios  to  further 


support  the  war  on  hunger,  ignorance, 
and  disease. 
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We  stand  ready  to  help  developing 
countries  deal  with  the  population  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  United  States  cannot  and  should 
not  force  any  country  to  adopt  any  par¬ 
ticular  approach  to  this  problem.  It  is 
first  a  matter  of  individual  and  national 
conscience,  in  which  we  will  not  in¬ 
terfere. 

But  population  growth  now  consumes 
about  two -thirds  of  economic  growth  in 
the  less  developed  world.  As  death  rates 
are  steadily  driven  down,  the  individual 
miracle  of  birth  becomes  a  collective 
tragedy  of  want. 

In  all  cases,  our  help  will  be  given  only 
upon  request,  and  only  to  finance  ad¬ 
visers,  training,  transportation,  educa¬ 
tional  equipment,  and  local  currency 
needs. 

Population  policy  remains  a  question 
for  each  family  and  each  nation  to  decide. 
But  we  must  be  prepared  to  help  when 
decisions  are  made. 
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In  many  areas,  the  keys  to  economic 
and  social  development  lie  largely  in  the 
settling  of  old  quarrels  and  the  building 
of  regional  solidarity.  Regional  coopera¬ 
tion  is  often  the  best  means  of  economic 
progress  as  well  as  the  best  guarantor  of 
political  independence. 

I  propose  that  we  continue  and  enlarge 
our  support  of  the  institutions  and  or¬ 
ganizations  which  create  and  preserve 
this  unity. 

Last  April  I  pledged  full  U.S.  support 
for  regional  programs  to  accelerate 
peaceful  development  in  southeast  Asia. 
We  have  already  begun  to  implement  this 
pledge  by  support  to  the  Nam  Ngum  Dam 
in  the  Mekong  Basin  and  to  other 
projects. 

In  my  legislative  proposals,  I  am  re¬ 
questing  new  and  specific  authority  to 
carry  forward  this  support  for  regional 
progress. 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  friend  and  foe 
alike  that  we  are  as  determined  to  sup¬ 
port  the  peaceful  growth  of  southeast 
Asia  as  we  are  to  resist  those  who  would 
conquer  and  subjugate  it. 

These  efforts  in  Asia  will  be  further  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  formation  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  which  was  the  subject 
of  my  message  to  the  Congress  of  Jan¬ 
uary  18.  I  am  confident  that  this  Bank 
will  be  a  major  unifying  force  in  the 
region,  and  a  source  of  vital  development 
capital  invaluable  to  our  mutual  interests. 

In  Africa,  we  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  new  African  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  as  its  programs  materialize. 

We  also  look  forward  to  progress 
toward  an  East  African  economic  com¬ 
munity  and  other  subregional  common 
markets  on  that  massive  continent.  As 
these  institutions  and  arrangements  de¬ 
velop,  the  United  States  intends  to  make 
greater  use  of  them  as  channels  for  our 
assistance.  We  will  move  in  the  direction 
of  more  regional  administration  of  our 
bilateral  programs. 

We  have  recently  extended  our  on¬ 
going  commitment  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  includes  strong  support 
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for  the  successful  economic  integration 
of  Central  America.  The  movement 
toward  greater  cooperation  among  all 
Latin  American  economies  will  gain  mo¬ 
mentum  in  the  years  ahead.  It  has  our 
strong  support. 

The  United  States  will  support  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Inter -American  Committee 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
establish  a  new  fund  for  feasibility 
studies  of  multinational  projects.  These 
projects  can  be  of  enormous  value  to 
countries  which  share  a  river  valley  or 
another  natural  resource.  They  are 
sound  combinations  of  good  economics 
and  good  politics. 
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I  propose  that  the  United  States — in 
ways  consistent  with  its  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  policy — increase  its  contributions 
to  multilateral  lending  institutions,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  International  Development 
Association.  These  increases  will  be  con¬ 
ditional  upon  appropriate  rises  in  con¬ 
tributions  from  other  members.  We  are 
prepared  immediately  to  support  nego¬ 
tiations  leading  to  agreements  of  this 
[  nature  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 
We  urge  other  advanced  nations  to  join 
us  in  supporting  this  work. 

The  United  States  is  a  charter  member 
and  the  largest  single  contributor  to  such 
institutions  as  the  World  Bank,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Development  Association,  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
This  record  reflects  our  confidence  in 
the  multilateral  method  of  development 
finance  and  in  the  soundness  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  themselves.  They  are  expert 
financiers,  and  healthy  influences  on  the 
volume  and  terms  of  aid  from  other 
donors. 

I  propose  that  we  increase  our  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  develop¬ 
ment  program,  again  subject  to  pro¬ 
portionate  increases  in  other  contribu¬ 
tions.  This  program  merges  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  and  prein¬ 
vestment  activities.  It  promises  to  be 
among  the  world’s  most  valuable  de¬ 
velopment  instruments. 

vn 


We  in  Government  must  find  ways  to 
make  even  greater  use  of  these  priceless 
assets. 

I  propose  to:  continue  our  support  for 
the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps;  increase  the  AID  authority  to 
guarantee  U.S.  private  investments  in 
developing  countries. 

VIII 

To  signify  the  depth  of  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  help  those  who  help  themselves, 
I  am  requesting  5-year  authorizations 
for  our  military  and  economic  aid  pro¬ 
grams. 

For  development  loans  and  loans  un¬ 
der  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  this  is 
merely  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1961  and 
1962.  It  will  not  impair  the  ability  or 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  review  these 
programs.  Indeed,  it  will  free  the  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  burden  of  an  annual  re¬ 
newal  of  basic  legislation,  and  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  concentration  on 
policy  and  program  issues. 

Annual  congressional  consideration  of 
both  economic  and  military  programs 
will  be  maintained  through  full  annual 
presentations  before  the  substantive 
committees,  if  they  so  desire,  as  well  as 
through  the  annual  appropriation  proc¬ 
ess. 

The  military  and  economic  authoriza¬ 
tion  requests  are  contained  in  two  sep¬ 
arate  bills.  I  believe  this  is  a  forward 
step  in  clarifying  the  goals  and  functions 
of  these  programs  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  and  the  Congress. 

IX 

I  am  requesting  a  total  appropriation 
of  $2,469  million  in  fiscal  year  1967  to 
finance  programs  of  economic  coopera¬ 
tion.  As  in  the  last  2  years,  I  am  re¬ 
questing  the  absolute  minimum  to  meet 
presently  foreseeable  needs,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
request  a  supplemental  appropriation  if 
a  clear  need  develops. 

Aid  to  Vietnam:  The  largest  single 
portion  of  my  request — $550  million  in 
supporting  assistance — is  to  support  our 
effort  in  Vietnam.  Our  help  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Vietnam  in  carrying  forward 
programs  of  village  economic  and  social 
improvement  is  of  crucial  significance 
in  maintaining  public  morale  in  the  face 
of  the  horror  of  war.  With  the  help  of 
AID  advisers,  who  often  serve  at  great 
personal  risk,  the  Vietnamese  Govern¬ 
ment  is  patiently  building  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  progress  in  the  rural  areas. 

Other  supporting  assistance:  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  request — $197  million — 
is  for  aid  to  countries  whose  security 
is  directly  threatened.  This  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  programs  for  Laos,  Korea,  and 
Thailand.  Each  country  is  a  key  link 
in  our  defense  system.  Each  lives  in  the 
shadow  of  great  and  hostile  powers. 
Each  is  well  worth  the  investment. 

Alliance  for  Progress :  I  am  requesting 
a  total  of  $543  million  in  fiscal  year  1967 
appropriations  for  the  countries  cooper¬ 
ating  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Of 
this  total  $88  million  will  be  used  to 
finance  technical  cooperation. 

At  the  Rio  Conference,  the  United 
States  announced  its  intention  to  sup¬ 
port  this  great  hemispheric  effort  beyond 


We  will  expand  our  efforts  to  encour¬ 
age  private  initiative  and  enterprise  in 
developing  countries.  We  have  received 
very  useful  advice  and  guidance  from 
the  report  of  the  distinguished  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in 
Foreign  Aid.  Many  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  that  report  are  now  being  put 
into  effect. 

We  will  review  frankly  and  construc¬ 
tively  with  cooperating  countries  the 
obstacles  to  domestic  and  foreign  private 
investment.  We  will  continue  to  support 
elimination  of  inefficient  controls:  for¬ 
mation  of  cooperatives ;  training  of  labor 
and  business  leaders;  credit  facilities 
and  advisory  services  for  small-  and 
medium-sized  farms  and  businesses. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  do  only  a 
small  part  of  the  job  of  helping  and 
encouraging  businessmen  abroad.  We 
must  rely  more  and  more  on  the  great 
reservoirs  of  knowledge  and  experience 
in  our  business  and  professional  com¬ 
munities.  These  groups  have  already 
provided  invaluable  service  and  advice. 
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1971.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  a  hemisphere 
of  free  nations,  stable  and  just — prosper¬ 
ous  in  their  economics  and  democratic 
in  their  politics. 

We  can  cite  many  indications  of  heart¬ 
ening  progress: 

In  1965  alone  Chile  settled  about 
4,000  families  on  their  own  land,  about 
as  many  as  had  acquired  land  during  the 
preceding  35  years; 

Brazil,  as  a  result  of  courageous  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  decisions,  has  reduced  its 
rate  of  inflation,  restored  its  credit,  en¬ 
couraged  private  investment,  and  mod¬ 
ernized  many  of  its  economic  institu¬ 
tions; 

In  only  2  years,  the  five  members  of 
the  Central  American  Common  Market 
have  increased  intramarket  trade  by 
123  percent. 

These  are  not  isolated  or  exceptional 
examples.  The  keynote  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  always  been  self-help. 
The  pattern  of  our  assistance — 65  per¬ 
cent  of  which  is  concentrated  in  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Colombia — demonstrates  our 
determination  to  help  those  who  help 
themselves. 

Most  heartening  of  all,  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  has  risen  to  leadership  in  Latin 
America  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
taken  hold.  These  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  combine  a  belief  in  democratic  ideals 
with  a  commitment  to  peaceful  change 
and  social  justice.  We  are  happy  to 
welcome  them  as  leaders  of  great  nations 
in  the  community  of  freedom. 

Development  loans:  Nine-tenths  of 
the  $665  million  requested  for  this  ac¬ 
count  is  for  five  countries — India, 
Pakistan,  Turkey,  Korea,  and  Nigeria. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  to  all  the  world  of  progress  in 
the  giant  nations  of  South  Asia.  But 
in  the  past  year  we  witnessed  a  tragic 
confrontation  between  India  and 
Pakistan  which  forced  us  to  withhold  all 
new  assistance  other  than  food.  We  will 
not  allow  our  aid  to  subsidize  an  arms 
race  between  these  two  countries.  Nor 
can  we  resume  aid  until  we  are  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  hostilities  will  not 
recur.  The  progress  of  reconciliation — 
first  at  the  United  Nations  and  then  at 
Tashkent — holds  promise  that  these  two 
great  countries  have  resolved  on  a  course 
of  peace.  My  request  for  development 
loan  funds  is  made  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  this  promise  will  be  fulfilled. 

Turkey  has  continued  her  steady 
progress  toward  self-sustaining  growth, 
and  has  remained  a  stanch  NATO  ally. 
She  deserves  our  continued  support. 

Korea  has  made  similar  economic 
progress  and  has  shown  her  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  by  supplying  a 
full  military  division  for  service  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Nigeria  has  recently  suffered  a  pain¬ 
ful  upheaval,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  she 
too  will  maintain  her  responsible  and 
progressive  course. 

The  uncertainties  of  world  affairs  per¬ 
mit  no  guarantees  that  these  hopes  will 
be  fulfilled.  But  I  do  guarantee  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  American  people  that  no 
funds  will  be  used  in  these  or  other  coun¬ 
tries  without  a  clear  case  that  such  ex¬ 
penditures  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 
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Technical  cooperation:  This  request — 
$231  million — will  finance  American  ad¬ 
visers  and  teachers  who  are  the  crucial 
forces  in  the  attack  on  hunger,  igno¬ 
rance,  disease,  and  the  population  prob¬ 
lem.  The  dollar  total  is  relatively  small. 
But  no  appropriation  is  more  critical. 
No  purpose  is  more  central. 

Contributions  to  international  orga¬ 
nizations:  I  am  requesting  $140  million 
for  these  contributions  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  majority  of  these  funds  will 
support  such  efforts  as  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  development  program  and  the 
U.N.  Children’s  Fund.  The  remainder 
represents  our  share  of  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  essential  United  Nations  peace¬ 
keeping  and  relief  activities  in  areas  of 
tension  and  conflict. 

Other:  The  remaining  $142  million  of 
my  request  is  distributed  among  the 
contingency  fund,  AID  administrative 
expenses,  and  support  of  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad. 

XXI 

In  making  these  requests,  I  assure  the 
Congress  that  every  effort  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  minimize  the  adverse  impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments.  I  think  the 
record  is  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
commitments. 

AID  procurement  policies  have  been 
tightened  to  the  point  that,  with  minor 
and  essential  exceptions,  all  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  AID  must  be  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  American  goods  and 
services.  As  a  result,  offshore  expendi¬ 
tures  of  AID  funds  declined  from  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  1960  to  $533  million  in  1964. 

Further  steps  have  been  taken.  I  now 
expect  that  the  figure  will  drop  to  about 
$400  million  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Receipts 
are  expected  to  rise  to  $186  million  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  yielding  a  net  outflow 
of  only  $214  million. 
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I  am  transmitting  the  Military  Assist¬ 
ance  and  Sales  Act  of  1966  as  separate 
legislation.  This  new  act  will  provide  a 
5 -year  authorization  for  the  program 
which  strengthens  U.S.  security  by  build¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  others  to  deter  and 
resist  aggression. 

The  new  act  will  provide: 

Effective  coordination  between  our 
economic  and  military  programs:  I  re¬ 
quest  the  Congress  to  retain  in  the  new 
act  those  provisions  which  place  respon¬ 
sibility  for  continuous  supervision  and 
general  direction  of  all  military  assist¬ 
ance  programs  in  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Greater  emphasis  on  self-help:  As 
with  economic  aid,  we  must  condition  our 
military  aid  upon  commitments  from 
recipients  to  make  maximum  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  common  defense. 

Greater  emphasis  on  civic  action  pro¬ 
grams:  We  shall  give  new  stress  to  civic 
action  programs  through  which  local 
troops  build  schools  and  roads,  and  pro¬ 
vide  literacy  training  and  health  serv¬ 
ices.  Through  these  programs,  military 
personnel  are  able  to  play  a  more  con¬ 
structive  role  in  their  society,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  better  relations  with  the  civilian 
population. 

Emphasis  on  training:  One  of  our 
most  effective  methods  of  building  free 
world  security  is  through  the  training 
provided  foreign  military  personnel. 


Today,  8,500  foreign  trainees  come  to 
this  country  each  year  and  a  similar 
number  are  trained  at  our  service 
schools  overseas.  They  return  to  their 
home  countries  with  new  professional 
skills  and  a  new  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  armed  forces  in  a  democratic 
society. 

Continued  shift  from  grant  aid  to  mil¬ 
itary  sales:  We  will  shift  our  military  aid 
programs  from  grant  to  sales  whenever 
possible — and  without  jeopardizing  our 
security  interests  or  progress  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  Military  sales  now 
exceed  the  dollar  volume  of  the  normal 
grant  aid  program.  This  not  only  makes 
a  substantial  favorable  impact  on  the 
balance  of  payments,  but  it  also  demon¬ 
strates  the  willingness  of  our  allies  to 
carry  an  increasing  share  of  their  own 
defense  costs. 

I  am  requesting  new  obligational  au¬ 
thority  of  $917  million  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  in  fiscal  year  1967.  This  is  the 
bare  minimum  required  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  commitments  to  our  allies  and 
friendly  armed  forces  to  provide  the 
equipment  and  training  essential  to  free 
world  defense. 

The  military  assistance  request  for 
fiscal  year  1967  does  not  include  funds 
for  support  of  South  Vietnamese  and 
other  allied  forces  who  are  engaged  in 
the  crucial  struggle  for  freedom  in  that 
country.  Financing  for  this  effort  will 
come  directly  from  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  appropriations. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  pro¬ 
gram  will  go  to  countries  adjacent  to 
the  borders  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Com¬ 
munist  China.  The  armed  forces  of 
such  countries  as  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran, 
and  the  Republics  of  China  and  Korea 
are  effective  deterrents  to  aggression. 
The  balance  of  the  funds  will  strengthen 
the  capacity  to  maintain  internal  se¬ 
curity  in  countries  where  instability 
and  weakness  can  pave  the  way  for 
subversion. 
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Americans  have  always  built  for  the 
future. 

That  is  why  we  established  land-grant 
colleges  and  passed  the  Homestead  Act 
to  open  our  western  lands  more  than 
100  years  ago. 

That  is  why  we  adopted  the  progres¬ 
sive  programs  proposed  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

That  is  why  we  are  building  the  Great 
Society. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  a  foreign 
assistance  program. 

We  extend  assistance  to  nations  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
our  heritage  and  our  humanity.  But 
even  more,  because  we  are  concerned 
with  the  kind  of  world  our  children  will 
live  in. 

It  can  be  a  world  where  nations  raise 
armies,  where  famine  and  disease,  and 
ignorance  are  the  common  lot  of  men, 
where  the  poor  nations  look  on  the  rich 
with  envy,  bitterness,  and  frustration; 
where  the  air  is  filled  with  tension  and 
hatred. 

Or  it  can  be  a  world  where  each  na¬ 
tion  lives  in  independence,  seeking  new 
ways  to  provide  a  better  life  for  its  citi¬ 
zens:  a  world  where  the  energies  of  its 
restless  peoples  are  directed  toward  the 


works  of  peace;  a  world  where  people 
are  free  to  build  a  civilization  to  liberate 
the  spirit  of  man. 

We  cannot  make  such  a  world  in  one 
message,  in  one  appropriation,  or  in  one 
year.  But  we  can  work  to  do  this  with 
this  appropriation  in  this  year.  And  we 
must  continue  to  build  on  the  work  of 
past  years  and  begin  to  erase  disease  and 
hunger  and  ignorance  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

But  the  basic  choice  is  up  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  themselves.  If  that  choice  is  for 
progress,  we  can  and  we  must  help.  Our 
help  can  spell  the  difference  between 
success  and  stagnation.  We  must  stand 
ready  to  provide  it  when  it  is  needed  and 
when  we  have  confidence  that  it  will  be 
well  used. 

This  is  the  price  and  the  privilege  of 
world  leadership. 

_ _ Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  1,  1966. 

To  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service: 

REPORT  ON  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  TRAINING 
ACT 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  18(c)  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act 
(Public  Law  85-507,  approved  July  7, 
1958),  I  am  transmitting  forms  supply¬ 
ing  information  on  those  employees  who, 
during  fiscal  year  1965,  participated  in 
training  in  non- Government  facilities  in 
courses  that  were  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  in  duration  and  those  em¬ 
ployees  who  received  training  in  non- 
Government  facilities  as  the  result  of  re¬ 
ceiving  an  award  or  contribution. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  1,  1966. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervin’s 
speech, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  an  amendment  on  a  joint 
resolution  and  making  such  observations 
and  statements  and  propounding  such 
■enquiries  in  reference  thereto  as  he  may 
desire,  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances:  First,  that  my  act  In  so  yield- 
ingxto  him  will  not  impair  in  any  way 
my  right  to  the  floor;  and  second,  that 
any  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  sub- 
sequentNo  so  yielding  will  not  be  counted 
as  a  second  speech  under  any  rule  of  the 
Senate.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  orderedA 


AMENDMENT  TO  RESOLUTION  PRO¬ 
POSING  THAT  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED.  STATES  BE 
AMENDED  TO  PROVIDE  4-YEAR 
TERMS  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  refarence,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  4-year  terms  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  will  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  4-year 
term  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  unless: 
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it  we  are  now  witnessing  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  miracle  and,  since  the  Nation 
is  nowSinto  the  sixth  year  without  recession, 
it  is  tirKe  to  recognize  that  this  miracle  is 
not  accidental. 

At  a  timk  when  communism  is  still  claim¬ 
ing  it  is  tire  wave  of  the  future — though 
neither  in  ReckChina  nor  in  the  Soviet  Union 
can  Communist  agriculture  feed  its  own 
people — maybe  \pmpetitive  private  enter¬ 
prise  has  something  to  be  said  for  it. 

We  must  be  doing  something  right. 

When  President  'Eisenhower  submitted 
a  1958-59  budget  of  $>2  billion,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  George  Humphrey  screamed  at 
the  White  House  that  such  a  spending  binge 
would  “bring  on  a  recession  that  would  curl 
your  hair.”  It  didn’t. 

The  $112.8  billion  budget\  Mr.  Johnson 
presented  to  Congress  this  weelhjs  a  big  bud¬ 
get  but,  because  of  the  vigor  and  growth  of 
the  economy,  it  does  not  dangerously  strain 
the  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Eisenhower's  $72  billion  was  often  Vted  as 
the  biggest  peacetime  budget  ever,  mit  it 
wasn’t.  Not  that  it  wasn’t  the  biggest  to  ' 
that  moment,  but  it  wasn’t  a  peacetime 
budget.  It  was  a  peace-plus-cold-w\r  \ 
budget. 

And  Mr.  Johnson’s  $112.8  billion  is  not  a 
peacetime  budget.  It  is  a  peace-plus-cold- 
war-plus-hot-war  budget  and  the  President 
put  his  finger  on  its  economic  soundness 
when  he  pointed  out  in  his  economic  mes¬ 
sage  that,  while  our  defense  needs  are  great, 
our  economic  growth  is  far  greater. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  large 
uncertainties  in  the  budget.  The  uncer¬ 
tainties  are  the  war-cost  estimates  and  the 
revenue  estimates.  They  could  both  be 
wrong.  They  usually  are. 

If  they  prove  to  be,  the  President  will  have 
to  propose  higher  taxes  and  cutting  back 
some  homefront  spending  to  hold  inflation 
in  check. 


At  present,  the  law  does  not  prescribe 
procedures  In  this  field.  In  fact,  bonds¬ 
men  today  base  their  actions  on  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  handed  down  in 
1872.  I  believe  that  the  due  process  of 
the  law  can  only  be  assured  by  enactment 
of  this  bill.  It  will  merely  require  bonds¬ 
men  to  follow  the  same  procedures  now 
used  by  policemen  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  Presently,  bondsmen  enjoy 
special  powers  not  given  even  to  the 
police.  I  feel  that  is  is  imperative  that 
the  operations  of  bail  bondsmen  engaged 
in  recovering  fugitives  in  another  State 
must  be  subject  to  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  the  courts  to  protect  the  basic 
rights  of  all  concerned. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort 
by  my  colleague,  Senator  Tydings,  who 
is  introducing  this  bill  today  in  the 
Senate. 

(Mr.  SCHWEIKER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


NEED  FOR  BAIL  REFORM 

(Mr.  SCHWEIKER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
introduce  today  a  bill  which  will  estab¬ 
lish  for  the  first  time  a  formal  statutory 
removal  procedure  to  be  followed  by  bail 
bondsmen  and  supervised  by  U.S.  judicial 
officers  in  the  State  to  which  an  alleged 
bail  jumper  has  moved.  It  is  a  simpli¬ 
fied  form  of  the  current  extradition 
process  and  requires  that  bondsmen  pro-  i 
cure  an  arrest  warrant  from  a  U.S.  com-/ 
missioner  or  U.S.  judge  and  then  bri^g 
the  bailee  before  that  official  for  a  ha 
lng.  The  Federal  officer  would  is$ue  a 
removal  warrant  to  the  bondsman  only 
after  he  had  satisfied  himself  Jt, nat  the 
accused  was  the  person  sought  that  he 
had  been  admitted  to  bail  yin  another 
State  and  had  violated  the/provisions  of 
that  bail,  and  that  the  bondsman  is  a 
valid  representative  of  tofe  bonding  com¬ 
pany.  If  the  removal  warrant  was 
issued,  the  accused  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
turned  promptly  to/me  State  from  which 
he  had  fled.  BoiyJsmen  who  fail  to  com¬ 
ply  with  these  provisions  of  my  bill  would 
be  subject  to  A  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  2  year^f  or  both. 

The  dangers  of  the.  present  system 
have  be£n  made  clear  by  the  actions  of 
bondsmen  in  a  recent  episode  involving 
one  oi  my  constituents.  Presently,  con¬ 
victed  criminals  that  escape  have  more 
|hts  than  alleged  bail  jumpers  who 
iave  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime. 


BENEFITS  FOR  VETERANS  OF  CUR¬ 
RENT  MILITARY  SERVICE 

r.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  pe: 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  mi 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend /his 
remarks^.) 

Mr.  AQAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  mu 0h  con¬ 
cern  has  bfcen  expressed  in  recent  months 
over  the  benefits  that  were  available  to 
veterans  of  >nurrent  milit/ry  service. 
These  men  are,  of  cours/f  entitled  to 
many  of  the  benefits  th/t  our  grateful 
Nation  has  bestowed  upon  its  war  vet¬ 
erans.  Two  notablesexceptions,  however, 
are  educational  benems  and  hospitaliza-* 
tion  for  the  treatment  of  non-service* 
connected  disabilities. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
educational  benefits  for  veterans  of  serv 
ice  after  January  31,  1955,  and  I  antici¬ 
pate  that  rjrfy  colleagues  in  tnb  House  of 
Representatives  will  soon  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  po  vote  on  a  bill  on  this  subject. 

I  arar  today  introducing  a  bill  making 
veterans  with  service  after  Januark  31, 
195a  also  eligible  for  hospitalization 
m-service-connected  disabilities  on  tr 
Same  basis  as  veterans  of  a  period  of 
rwar.  We  have  all  seen  instances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  men  who  were  separated  for 
disabilities  which  the  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration  holds  are  not  service  connected. 
These  men,  in  many  instances,  are  un¬ 
able  to  establish  the  fact  that  their  dis¬ 
abilities  originated  in  service.  When 
they  require  treatment  for  such  condi¬ 
tions,  the  existing  law  prohibits  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  will  accept  a  vet¬ 
eran  applicant  for  treatment  in  one  of 
its  hospitals  until  such  time  as  service 
connection  is  either  established  or  ruled 
out.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
provide  statutory  entitlement  to  this 
hospitalization  with  the  same  limitations 
regarding  the  veteran’s  ability  to  pay 
and  the  availability  of  a  bed  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  existing  law  for  war  veterans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
of  this  measure. 


ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his,- 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  stated  some  of  the  compelling 
reasons  that  the  United  States  is  .^gain 
using  air  power  against  the  Vietcohg  and 
their  North  Vietnamese  supporters. 

He  could  have  told  in  more ^detail  how 
much  the  bombing  pause  ha/allowed  the 
Vietcong  to  increase  their/  supplies  and 
strengthen  their  resources.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the"  Vietcong  have 
benefited  from  a  buildup  in  supplies  dur¬ 
ing  the  bombing  pause.  How  much  this 
may  lengthen  the  .war  and  how  much  it 
will  cost  in  lives  po  one  can  say. 

This  was  a  decision  of  the  President, 
and  only  time/vill  tell  whether  the  pause 
contributed  to  finding  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  to  theA/letnamese  problem. 

What  Lias  been  most  disturbing  is 
the  public  appeals  of  several  prominent 
Senators  to  continue  the  bombing  pause. 

I  do/iot  question  the  right  of  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  voice  their  dissent  to  the 
>licies  of  the  President,  even  though 
Shey  are  of  his  party,  but  to  publicly  ask 
for  an  extension  of  the  pause  after  he 
had  already  told  congressional  leaders  of 
the  compelling  arguments  for  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  bombing  could  serve  little 
purpose  here  and  was  misinterpreted 
abroad. 

Everytime  a  prominent  American  sug¬ 
gests  a  softening  of  our  policy  in  Viet¬ 
nam  unfortunate  consequences  follow  in 
Asia.  Our  friends,  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese,  are  constantly  concerned  that 
that  United  States  will  pull  out  of  Viet¬ 
nam  and  leave  them  to  the  retaliation 
of  the  Vietcong. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese 
take  each  such  statement  as  further 
proof  that  our  strength  is  ebbing  and 
our  determination  is  weak. 

The  most  important  factor  in  bringing 
the  Communists  to  negotiations  is  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  we  are  absolutely  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  the  problem  through  to  a 
reasonable  solution.  If  they  think  we 
are  about  to  withdraw  or  give  up,  such 
misconceptions  will  only  prolong  the 
fighting,  causing  more  American  service¬ 
men  to  be  killed,  and  hamper  efforts  to 
ind  a  peaceful  solution. 

Consequently  for  several  Senators  to 
publicly  pressure  the  President  on  this 
subject,  even  after  the  decision  to  resume 
had  o^en  made,  was  a  move  unwise  in 
conception  and  harmful  in  execution. 

If  further  debate  is  to  be  had  on  this 
subject,  let\us  try  to  keep  it  within  the 
realm  of  matters  which  can  still  be 
changed,  andSlet  us  try  to  phrase  our 
questions  in  suWi  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  our  firip  resolution. 


VIETNAM 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 


CONGRESSIONAI\piSTRICTING  . 

(Mr.  MATHIAS  askeS  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tn^  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  ani^  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  thmHouse  to 
some  statistics  which  I  placed\in  the 
Record  on  Thursday  last,  Januai^  27, 
1966,  which  appear  on  page  1307  ok  the 
Record.  These  figures  are  startling 
when  the  proximity  of  the  1966  congreh^ 
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sifvn a  1  primary  and  general  elections  is 
considered. 

In  Vy  remarks  I  have  pointed  out  that 
more  ulaan  25  percent  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  be  affected  if  a  congres¬ 
sional  districting  bill,  already  passed 
here  and  attended  and  now  pending  in 
the  other  body,  is  enacted  into  law  to 
bring  congressional  districts  to  within 
10  percent  of  each  other  in  population. 
One-fourth  of  tnk  districts  represented 
in  this  House  woulchhave  to  be  altered  to 
conform  to  that  legislation,  and  although 
its  effective  date  may\be  postponed,  its 
provisions  could  be  influential  with  leg¬ 
islatures  now  discussing\congressional 
redistricting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  compilation  of  sta¬ 
tistics  on  that  subject  I  haveKused  the 
figures  which  existed  in  North 'Carolina 
prior  to  the  very  recent  redistrictjng  in 
that  State. 

I  would  like  further  permission, 'Mr. 
Speaker,  to  note  that  the  figures  usedrh 
my  previous  remarks  must  be  adjustec 
as  necessary  to  reflect  the  changes  in 
North  Carolina  districts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


careful  to  scrutinize  their  requests  and 
ask  questions,  even  if  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
being  left  out  of  the  briefings.  I  think 
I  will  be  able  to  survive  and  get  the  in¬ 
formation  anyway. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans’  Affairs  may  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extends  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  foreign  aid  program  for  17 
years,  sometimes  somewhat  reluctantly, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  have  felt  free 
to  criticize  the  foreign  aid  administra¬ 
tion  when  I  thought  they  were  wroi 
They  do  not  like  criticism,  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  was  not  one  of  those  wl 
an  advance  notice  of  what  they  aefe  pro¬ 
posing  in  a  new  foreign  aid  program,  nor 
was  I  one  of  those  invited  down  for  a 
briefing  yesterday.  But  if  what  I  hear 
around  the  floor  is  correct, /t  has  taken 
them  6  or  7  years  to  approach  what  I 
have  been  suggesting  tharc  they  do  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  is  rtuit  trying  to  in¬ 
dustrialize  emerging/  nations,  nations 
which  have  no  basis /or  industrialization, 
no  technical  knowhow,  and  no  skilled 
personnel. 

We  should  tr/  to  concentrate  upon  the 
basic  things/* 1' namely,  teaching  thejn 
how  to  feed/themselves  and  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  enougn  food  so  that  they  will  not 
be  on  a  starvation  diet,  and  how  to  start 
with  ve/y  basic  and  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  Ai  the  AID  agency  is  sincere  in  try¬ 
ing  to  carry  forward  a  program  like  this, 
I  nfight  find  it  possible  to  support  for¬ 
eign  aid  for  the  18th  time.  But  having 
matched  them  in  action,  I  will  be  very 


THE  FOREIGN  GIVEAWAY 

(Mr.  GROSJa  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wondered 
where  one  of  the  previous  speakers  got 
so  much  information  about  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  foreign  aid  program  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  White  House  message 
has  not  been  read.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  my  friend  Mr.  Hays,  throws  some 
light  on  the  subject.  Apparently  it  was 
at  a  closed-door  meeting  at  the  White 
House  yesterday. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President,  if  he 
is  going  to  ask  for  a  5-year  foreign  give¬ 
away  program,  would  let  a  few  more  of, 
vus  in  on  the  takeoff  as  well  as  the  lane 
Jgs. 

Ir.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the /en- 
tleAaii. yield? 

Mr\GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  genrieman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  was  not  conce/oed  about 
not  being \nvited  to  the  briefing.  I  just 
hope  that  they  do  not  take  me  off  the  list 
when  they  have  food  down  there.  That 
is  what  I  like  todmow  about . 

Mr.  GROSS. \l  v/s  not  personally 
concerned  about  i\ep(ner,  but  I  do  think 
that  perhaps  othen£  ought  to  be  in  on 
the  takeoffs  as  tlj/y  a^e  staged. 

THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM- 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 

NO.  374) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and  together  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
•Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  a  foreign  aid  program  to 
help  those  nations  who  are  determined 
to  help  themselves. 

I  recommend  a  program  to  help  give 
the  people  of  the  less  developed  world 
the  food,  the  health,  the  skills  and  edu¬ 
cation — and  the  strength — lead  their* 
nations  to  self-sufficient  lives  of  plenty 
and  freedom. 

I  propose  to  carry  forward  the  best  of 
what  we  are  now  doing  in  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  world,  and  cut  out  the  worst.  I 
also  propose  to  make  the  basic  changes 
the  times  demand. 

My  recommendations  are  grounded  in 
the  deep  conviction  that  we  must  use 
foreign  assistance  to  attack  the  root 
causes  of  poverty.  We  must  concentrate 
on  countries  not  hostile  to  us  that  give 
solid  evidence  that  they  are  determined 
to  help  themselves. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  the  past.  It  is 
the  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  the  guiding 
principle  for  a  nation  ready  and  will¬ 


ing  to  cooperate  with  the  industrious, 
but  unwilling  to  subsidize  those  who  do 
not  assume  responsibility  for  their  own- 
fate. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  given  our 
foreign  assistance  program  the  most  so¬ 
ber  and  searching  review.  I  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  merit  of  each  program.  Spe¬ 
cial  groups  have  concentrated  on  the 
particular  areas  of  food,  education,  and 
health.  A  Cabinet  committee  has  ex¬ 
amined  the  details  of  our  general  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  assistance. 

Thus,  the  steps  I  recommend  today 
have  been  developed  in  the  light  of  ad¬ 
vice  from  senior  officials  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  congressional  leaders,  and 
experienced  advisers  from  outside  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  also  have  been  developed 
with  full  recognition  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

They  emerge  from  a  rigorous  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  past  experience. 

They  are  informed  by  compassion  and 
'  shaped  by  the  history  of  two  decades. 

They  are  the  proof  of  our  devotion  to 
the  works  of  peace. 

They  reflect  our  vision  of  a  world  free 
from  fear  and  ripe  with  opportunity. 

They  will  shape  the  legacy  we  leave 
our  children. 

x 

The  quest  for  peace  is  as  old  as  man¬ 
kind. 

For  countless  centuries  man  struggled 
to  secure  first  his  home,  then  his  village, 
then  his  city.  It  is  the  unique  heritage 
of  our  century  that  men  must  strive  for 
a  secure  world. 

Peace,  plenty,  freedom — our  fathers 
aspired  to  these  as  we  do  now.  But  the 
fateful  truth  of  our  age  is  that  all  our 
personal  and  national  hopes  hang  in  a 
balance  affected  by  events  and  attitudes 
half  a  world  away. 

We  have  paid  a  fearful  price  to  learn 
the  folly  of  isolation.  We  have  learned 
that  the  human  misery  which  infects 
whole  nations  with  a  thirst  for  violent 
change  does  not  give  way  to  mere  slogans. 
We  ha've  learned  that  the  works  of  peace 
require  courage  and  foresight.  The  need 
knows  neither  national  boundary  nor 
narrow  ideology. 

We  have  demonstrated  this  under¬ 
standing  in  many  ways  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Our  military  strength  has  pro¬ 
tected  many  countries  threatened  by  in¬ 
vasion  from  without  or  subversion  from 
within.  Our  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  have  rebuilt  Eurdpe.  We  have 
helped  untold  millions  to  gain  confidence 
in  peaceful  progress,  where  there  has 
been  neither  peace  nor  progress  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  crises 
have  been  averted,  how  much  violence 
avoided,  or  how  many  minds  have  been 
won  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  these 
years.  But  I  believe  we  have  many  such 
achievements  to  our  credit. 

Yet  today  the  citizens  of  many  develop¬ 
ing  nations  walk  in  the  shadow  of  mis¬ 
ery:  half  the  adults  have  never  been  to 
school;  over  half  the  people  are  hungry 
or  malnourished;  food  production  per 
person  is  falling;  at  present  rates  of 
growth,  population  will  double  before  the 
year  2000. 
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These  are  the  dominant  facts  of  our 
age.  They  challenge  our  own  security. 
They  threaten  the  future  of  the  world. 

Our  response  must  be  bold  and  daring. 
It  must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  misery 
and  unrest.  It  must  build  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  for  progress,  security,  and  peace. 

ii 

Although  we  recognize  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  isolation,  we  do  not  em¬ 
brace  the  equally  futile  prospect  of  total 
and  endless  dependence.  The  United 
States  can  never  do  more  than  supple¬ 
ment  the  efforts  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  themselves.  They  must  supply  most 
of  the  capital,  the  know-how — and  the 
will  to  progress.  If  they  do  we  can  and 
will  help.  If  they  do  not,  nothing  we 
can  supply  will  substitute.  Nothing  can 
replace  resources  wasted  in  political  or 
military  adventures. 

For  the  essence  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  work — hard,  unremitting,  often 
thankless  work.  Most  of  it  must  be  done 
by  the  people  whose  futures  and  whose 
children’s  futures  are  directly  at  stake. 

Only  these  people  and  their  leaders 
can  invest  every  possible  resource  in  im¬ 
proving  farming  techniques,  in  school 
and  hospital  construction  and  in  critical 
industry;  make  the  land  reforms,  tax 
changes,  and  other  basic  adjustments 
necessary  to  transform  their  societies; 
face  the  population  problem  squarely  and 
realistically;  create  the  climate  which 
will  attract  foreign  investment,  and  keep 
local  money  at  home. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  steps  on 
the  road  to  modernization.  They  are 
far  from  easy.  We  would  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  how  difficult  many  of  them  were 
for  us.  But  they  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Without  them,  outside  help  is 
wasted.  Neither  we  nor  they  can  afford 
waste,  and  we  will  not  continue  any 
partnership  in  which  only  we  recognize 
that  fact. 

As  I  said  last  October,  “Action,  not 
promises,  will  be  the  standard  of  assist¬ 
ance.”  It  must  be  clear  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  assistance  is  cooperation. 
Those  who  do  not  fulfill  their  commit¬ 
ments  to  help  themselves  cannot  expect 
help  from  us. 

in 

In  this  spirit  of  cooperation,  I  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  United  States  offer  to  join 
in  new  attacks  upon  the  root  causes  of 
world  poverty. 

The  incessant  cycle  of  hunger,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  disease  is  the  common  blight 
of  the  developing  world.  This  vicious 
pattern  can  be  broken.  It  must  be  broken 
if  democracy  is  to  survive. 

The  problem  of  hunger  is  a  continuing 
crisis.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  we 
witness  both  the  ravages  of  famine  born 
of  natural  disaster  and  the  failure  of 
food  production  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
needs. 

This  is  a  catastrophe  for  all  of  us.  It 
must  be  dealt  with  by  all  who  can  help. 
In  many  other  countries  food  output  is 
also  falling  behind  population  growth. 
We  cannot  meet  the  world  food  needs 
of  the  future,  however  willing  we  are  to 
share  our  abundance.  Nor  would  it 
serve  the  common  interest  if  we  could. 

The  solution  is  clear:  an  all-out  effort 
to  enable  the  developing  countries  to 


supply  their  own  food  needs,  through 
their  own  production  or  through  im¬ 
proved  capacity  to  buy  in  the  world 
market. 

I  will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  which  will  recommend 
new  legislation  to  redirect  and  strength¬ 
en  our  food  aid  programs  to  induce 
greater  agricultural  self-help  abroad; 
make  food  aid  a  more  integrated  element 
of  general  programs  of  economic  coop¬ 
eration;  move  as  quickly  as  our  mutual 
interest  permit  toward  harder  financial 
terms,  thereby  adding  to  our  commercial 
markets  and  a  favorable  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  result. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  increase 
its  efforts  in  the  field  of  agriculture  by 
more  than  one-third,  to  a  total  of  nearly 
$500  million.  One-third  of  this  total  will 
finance  imports  of  fertilizer  from  the 
United  States.  The  remainder  will  fi¬ 
nance  transfer  of  American  fanning 
techniques,  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world;  improvement  of  roads,  marketing 
and  irrigation  facilities ;  establishment  of 
extension  services,  cooperatives  and 
credit  facilities;  purchases  of  American 
farm  equipment  and  pesticides;  research 
on  soil  and  seed  improvements. 

These  programs  will  also  have  long- 
range  benefits  for  our  own  farmers. 
Higher  incomes  abroad  mean  greater  ex¬ 
ports  for  our  highly  efficient  food  pro¬ 
ducers. 

To  combat  ignorance,  I  am  proposing 
a  major  new  effort  in  international  edu¬ 
cation.  I  propose  a  50-percent  increase 
in  AID  education  activities  to  a  total  of 
more  than  $200  million.  Shortly  I  will 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  proposing  an  International  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  which  will  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  campaign  to  spread  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  education  to  every  comer  of  the 
earth.  Nothing  is  more  critical  to  the 
future  of  liberty  and  the  fate  of  mankind. 

To  fight  disease,  I  will  shortly  propose 
an  International  Health  Act  which  will 
provide  for  extensive  new  programs  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  now  have  the  capacity  to  eliminate 
smallpox  from  the  list  of  man’s  natural 
enemies;  to  eradicate  malaria  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  in  large  areas 
of  Africa  and  Asia;  and  to  relieve  much 
of  the  suffering  now  caused  by  measles, 
cholera,  rabies,  and  other  epidemic  dis¬ 
eases. 

I  will  propose  a  two-thirds  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1967  in  AID  support  of  health 
programs,  to  a  total  of  more  than  $150 
million.  In  addition  to  financing  disease 
eradication,  we  will  step  up  our  program 
to  combat  malnutrition.  We  will  expand 
help  to  community  water  supply  projects. 
We  will  finance  the  training  of  more  doc¬ 
tors  and  muses  needed  for  new  health 
centers  and  mobile  health  units. 

I  also  propose  to  provide  nearly  $150 
million  in  food-for-work  programs,  and 
more  than  $100  million  in  contributions 
to  international  organizations  to  further 
support  the  war  on  hunger,  ignorance, 
and  disease. 

IV 

We  stand  ready  to  help  developing 
countries  deal  with  the  population  prob¬ 
lem. 


The  United  States  cannot  and  should 
not  force  any  country  to  adopt  any  par¬ 
ticular  approach  to  this  problem.  It  is 
first  a  matter  of  individual  and  national 
conscience,  in  which  we  will  not  interfere. 

But  population  growth  now  consumes 
about  two-thirds  of  economic  growth  in 
the  less-developed  world.  As  death  rates 
are  steadily  driven  down,  the  individual 
miracle  of  birth  becomes  a  collective 
tragedy  of  want. 

In  all  cases,  our  help  will  be  given  only 
upon  request,  and  only  to  finance  advis¬ 
ers,  training,  transportation,  educational 
equipment,  and  local  currency  needs. 

Population  policy  remains  a  question 
for  each  family  and  each  nation  to  de¬ 
cide.  But  we  must  be  prepared  to  help 
when  decisions  are  made. 

v 

In  many  areas,  the  keys  to  economic 
and  social  development  lie  largely  in  the 
settling  of  old  quarrels  and  the  building 
of  regional  solidarity.  Regional  coopera¬ 
tion  is  often  the  best  means  of  economic 
progress  as  well  as  the  best  guarantor 
of  political  independence. 

I  propose  that  we  continue  and  enlarge 
our  support  of  the  institutions  and  or¬ 
ganizations  which  create  and  preserve 
this  unity. 

Last  April  I  pledged  full  U.S.  support 
for  regional  programs  to  accelerate 
peaceful  development  in  southeast  Asia. 
We  have  already  begun  to  implement  this 
pledge  by  support  to  the  Nam  Ngum  Dam 
in  the  Mekong  Basin  and  to  other 
projects. 

In  my  legislative  proposals,  I  am  re- 

f'uesting  new  and  specific  authority  to 
arry  forward  this  support  for  regional 
progress. 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  friend  and 
foe  alike  that  we  are  as  determined  to 
support  the  peaceful  growth  of  south¬ 
east  Asia  as  we  are  to  resist  those  who 
would  conquer  and  subjugate  it. 

These  efforts  in  Asia  will  be  further 
enhanced  by  the  formation  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  which  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  message  to  the  Congress  of 
January  18.  I  am  confident  that  this 
Bank  will  be  a  major  unifying  force  in 
the  region,  and  a  source  of  vital  develop¬ 
ment  capital  invaluable  to  our  mutual 
interests. 

In  Africa,  we  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  new  African  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  as  its  programs  materialize. 

We  also  look  forward  to  progress 
toward  an  east  African  economic  com¬ 
munity  and  other  subregional  common 
markets  on  that  massive  continent.  As 
these  institutions  and  arrangements  de¬ 
velop,  the  United  States  intends  to  make 
greater  use  of  them  as  channels  for  our 
assistance.  We  will  move  in  the  direction 
of  more  regional  administration  of  our 
bilateral  programs. 

We  have  recently  extended  our  on¬ 
going  commitment  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  includes  strong  support 
for  the  successful  economic  integration 
of  Central  America.  The  movement 
toward  greater  cooperation  among  all 
Latin  American  economies  will  gain  mo¬ 
mentum  in  the  years  ahead.  It  has  our 
strong  support. 
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The  United  States  will  suppoi't  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Inter-American  Committee 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
establish  a  new  fund  for  feasibility 
studies  of  multinational  projects.  These 
projects  can  be  of  enormous  value  to 
countries  which  share  a  river  valley  or 
another  natural  resource.  They  are 
sound  combinations  of  good  economics 
and  good  politics. 

VI 

I  propose  that  the  United  States — in 
ways  consistent  with  its  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  policy — increase  its  contributions 
to  multilateral  lending  institutions,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  International  Development 
Association.  These  increases  will  be  con¬ 
ditional  upon  appropriate  rises  in  con¬ 
tributions  from  other  members.  We  are 
prepared  immediately  to  support  negotia¬ 
tions  leading  to  agreements  of  this  nature 
for  submission  to  the  Congress.  We  urge 
other  advanced  nations  to  join  us  in  sup¬ 
porting  this  work. 

The  United  States  is  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  and  the  largest  single  contributor  to 
such  institutions  as  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Development  Association, 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  This  record  reflects  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  multilateral  method  of  de¬ 
velopment  finance  and  in  the  soundness 
of  these  institutions  themselves.  They 
are  expert  financiers,  and  healthy  influ¬ 
ences  on  the  volume  and  terms  of  aid 
from  other  donors. 

I  propose  that  we  increase  our  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Devel¬ 
opment  Program,  again  subject  to  pro¬ 
portionate  increases  in  other  contribu-* 
tions.  This  program  merges  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  and  prein¬ 
vestment  activities.  It  promises  to  be 
among  the  world’s  most  valuable  devel¬ 
opment  instruments. 

vn 

We  will  expand  our  efforts  to  encour¬ 
age  private  initiative  and  enterprise  in 
developing  countries.  We  have  received 
very  useful  advice  and  guidance  from 
the  report  of  the  distinguished  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  For¬ 
eign  Aid.  Many  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  that  report  are  now  being  put 
into  effect. 

We  will  review  frankly  and  construc¬ 
tively  with  cooperating  countries  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  domestic  and  foreign  private 
investment.  We  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  elimination  of  inefficient  controls; 
formation  of  cooperatives;  training  of 
labor  and  business  leaders;  credit  facili¬ 
ties  and  advisory  services  for  small  and 
medium-sized  farms  and  businesses. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  do  only  a 
small  part  of  the  job  of  helping  and  en¬ 
couraging  businessmen  abroad.  We 
must  rely  more  and  more  on  the  great 
reservoirs  of  knowledge  and  experience 
in  our  business  and  professional  commu¬ 
nities.  These  groups  have  already  pro¬ 
vided  invaluable  service  and  advice.  We 
in  Government  must  find  ways  to  make 
even  greater  use  of  these  priceless  assets. 

I  propose  to:  continue  our  support  for 
the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps;  increase  the  AID  authority  to 


guarantee  U.S.  private  investments  in 
developing  countries. 

vin 

To  signify  the  depth  of  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  help  those  who  help  themselves, 
I  am  requesting  5 -year  authorizations 
for  our  military  and  economic  aid  pro¬ 
grams. 

For  development  loans  and  loans  un¬ 
der  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  this  is 
merely  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1961  and 
1962.  It  will  not  impair  the  ability  or 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  review  these 
programs.  Indeed,  it  will  free  the  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  burden  of  an  annual  re¬ 
newal  of  basic  legislation,  and  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  concentration  on 
policy  and  program  issues. 

Annual  congressional  consideration  of 
both  economic  and  military  programs 
will  be  maintained  through  full  annual 
presentations  before  the  substantive 
committees.  If  they  so  desire,  as  well  as 
through  the  annual  appropriation  proc¬ 
ess. 

The  military  and  economic  authoriza¬ 
tion  requests  are  contained  in  two  sep¬ 
arate  bills.  I  believe  this  is  a  forward 
step  in  clarifying  the  goals  and  functions 
of  these  programs  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  and  the  Congress. 

IX 

I  am  requesting  a  total  appropriation 
of  $2,469  million  in  fiscal  year  1967  to 
finance  programs  of  economic  coopera¬ 
tion.  As  in  the  last  2  years,  I  am  re¬ 
questing  the  absolute  minimum  to  meet 
presently  foreseeable  needs,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
request  a  supplemental  appropriation  if 
a  clear  need  develops. 

Aid  to  Vietnam :  The  largest  single  por¬ 
tion  of  my  request — $550  million  in  sup¬ 
porting  assistance — is  to  support  our  ef¬ 
fort  in  Vietnam.  Our  help  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Vietnam  in  carrying  forward 
programs  of  village  economic  and  social 
improvement  is  of  crucial  significance  in 
maintaining  public  morale  in  the  face  of 
the  horror  of  war.  With  the  help  of  AID 
advisers,  who  often  serve  at  great  per¬ 
sonal  risk,  the  Vietnamese  Government 
is  patiently  building  the  foundations  of 
progress  in  the  rural  areas. 

Other  supporting  assistance:  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  request — $197  million — is 
for  aid  to  countries  whose  security  is  di¬ 
rectly  threatened.  This  is  concentrated 
in  programs  for  Laos,  Korea,  and  Thai¬ 
land.  Each  country  is  a  key  link  in  our 
defense  system.  Each  lives  in  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  great  and  hostile  powers.  Each  is 
well  worth  the  investment. 

Alliance  for  Progress;  I  am  requesting 
a  total  of  $543  million  in  fiscal  year  1967 
appropriations  for  the  countries  cooper¬ 
ating  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Of 
this  total  $88  million  will  be  used  to 
finance  technical  cooperation. 

At  the  Rio  Conference,  the  United 
States  announced  its  intentions  to  sup¬ 
port  this  great  hemispheric  effort  beyond 
1971.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  a  hemisphere 
of  free  nations,  stable  and  just— prosper¬ 
ous  in  their  economics  and  democratic  in 
their  politics. 

We  can  cite  many  indications  of 
heartening  progress: 


In  1965  alone,  Chile  settled  about  4,000 
families  on  their  own  land,  about  as 
many  as  had  acquired  land  during  the 
preceding  35  years. 

Brazil,  as  a  result  of  courageous  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  decisions,  has  reduced  its 
rate  of  inflation,  restored  its  credit,  en¬ 
couraged  private  investment,  and  mod¬ 
ernized  many  of  its  economic  institutions. 

In  only  2  years,  the  five  members  of 
the  Central  American  Common  Market 
have  increased  intramarket  trade  by  123 
percent.  These  are  not  isolated  or  ex¬ 
ceptional  examples.  The  keynote  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  always  been 
self-help.  The  pattern  of  our  assist¬ 
ance — 65  percent  of  which  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Colombia — 
demonstrates  our  determination  to  help 
those  who  help  themselves. 

Most  heartening  of  all,  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  has  risen  to  leadership  in  Latin 
America  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
taken  hold.  These  young  men  and 
women  combine  a  belief  in  democratic 
ideals  with  a  commitment  to  peaceful 
change  and  social  justice.  We  are  happy 
to  welcome  them  as  leaders  of  great  na¬ 
tions  in  the  community  of  freedom. 

Development  loans;  Nine-tenths  of 
the  $665  million  requested  for  this  ac¬ 
count  is  for  five  countries — India,  Pakis¬ 
tan,  Turkey,  Korea,  and  Nigeria. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  the  world  of  progress  in  the 
giant  nations  of  south  Asia.  But  in  the 
past  year  we  witnessed  a  tragic  con¬ 
frontation  between  India  and  Pakistan 
which  forced  us  to  withhold  all  new  as¬ 
sistance  other  than  food.  We  will  not 
allow  our  aid  to  subsidize  an  arms  race 
between  these  two  countries.  Nor  can  we 
resume  aid  until  we  are  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  that  hostilities  will  not  recur.  The 
progress  of  reconciliation — first  at  the 
United  Nations  and  then  at  Tashkent — 
holds  promise  that  these  two  great  coun¬ 
tries  have  resolved  on  a  course  of  peace. 
My  request  for  development  loan  funds 
is  made  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  this 
promise  will  be  fulfilled. 

Turkey  has  continued  her  steady  prog¬ 
ress  toward  self-sustaining  growth,  and 
has  remained  a  staunch  NATO  ally.  She 
deserves  our  continued  support. 

Korea  has  made  similar  economic 
progress  and  has  shown  her  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  by  supplying  a 
full  military  division  for  service  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Nigeria  has  recently  suffered  a  pain¬ 
ful  upheaval,  but  we  are  hopeful  that 
she  too  will  maintain  her  responsible  and 
progressive  course. 

The  uncertainties  of  world  affairs  per¬ 
mit  no  guarantees  that  these  hopes  will 
be  fulfilled.  But  I  do  guarantee  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  American  people  that  no 
funds  will  be  used  in  these  or  other 
countries  without  a  clear  case  that  such 
expenditures  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Technical  cooperation :  This  request — 
$231  million — will  finance  American  ad¬ 
visers  and  teachers  who  are  the  crucial 
forces  in  the  attack  on  hunger,  igno¬ 
rance,  disease,  and  the  population  prob¬ 
lem.  The  dollar  total  is  relatively  small. 
But  no  appropriation  is  more  critical. 
No  purpose  is  more  central. 
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Contributions  to  international  orga¬ 
nizations:  I  am  requesting  $140  million 
for  these  contributions  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  majority  of  these  funds  will 
support  such  efforts  as  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  development  program  and  the  U.N. 
Children’s  Fund.  The  remainder  repre¬ 
sents  our  share  of  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  essential  United  Nations  peacekeep¬ 
ing  and  relief  activities  in  areas  of  ten¬ 
sion  and  conflict. 

Other:  The  remaining  $142  million  of 
my  request  is  distributed  among  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund,  AID  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  and  support  of  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad. 

XII 

In  making  these  requests,  I  assure  the 
Congress  that  every  effort  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  minimize  the  adverse  impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments.  I  think  the 
record  is  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
commitments. 

AID  procurement  policies  have  been 
tightened  to  the  point  that,  with  minor 
and  essential  exceptions,  all  funds  appro¬ 
priated  to  AID  must  be  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  American  goods  and 
services.  As  a  result,  offshore  expendi¬ 
tures  of  AID  funds  declined  from  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  1960  to  $533  million  in  1964. 

Further  steps  have  been  taken.  I  now 
expect  that  the  figure  will  drop  to  about 
$400  million  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Re¬ 
ceipts  are  expected  to  rise  to  $186  million 
in  fiscal  year  1967,  yielding  a  net  outflow 
of  only  $214  million. 

xin 

I  am  transmitting  the  Military  Assist¬ 
ance  and  Sales  Act  of  1966  as  separate 
legislation.  This  new  act  will  provide  a 
5-year  authorization  for  the  program 
which  strengthens  U.S.  security  by  build¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  others  to  deter  and 
resist  aggression. 

The  new  act  will  provide : 

Effective  coordination  between  our 
economic  and  military  programs:  I  re¬ 
quest  the  Congress  to  retain  in  the  new 
act  those  provisions  which  place  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  continuous  supervision 
and  general  direction  of  all  military  as¬ 
sistance  programs  in  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Greater  emphasis  on  self-help :  As  with 
economic  aid,  we  must  condition  our  mili¬ 
tary  aid  upon  commitments  from  recipi¬ 
ents  to  make  maximum  contributions  to 
the  common  defense. 

Greater  emphasis  on  civic  action  pro¬ 
grams:  We  shall  give  new  stress  to  civic 
action  programs  through  which  local 
troops  build  schools  and  roads,  and  pro¬ 
vide  literacy  training  and  health  services. 
Through  these  programs,  military  per¬ 
sonnel  are  able  to  play  a  more  construc¬ 
tive  role  in  their  society,  and  to  establish 
better  relations  with  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion. 

Emphasis  on  training :  One  of  our  most 
effective  methods  of  building  free  world 
security  is  through  the  training  provided 
foreign  military  personnel.  Today,  8,500 
foreign  trainees  come  to  this  country 
each  year  and  a  similar  number  are 
trained  at  our  service  schools  overseas. 
They  return  to  their  home  countries  with 
new  professional  skills  and  a  new  under¬ 


standing  of  the  role  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  a  democratic  society. 

Continued  shift  from  grant  aid  to  mili¬ 
tary  sales :  We  will  shift  our  military  aid 
programs  from  grant  to  sales  whenever 
possible — and  without  jeopardizing  our 
security  interests  or  progress  of  economic 
development.  Military  sales  now  exceed 
the  dollar  volume  of  the  normal  grant  aid 
program.  This  not  only  makes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  favorable  impact  on  the  balance 
of  payments,  but  it  also  demonstrates  the 
willingness  of  our  allies  to  carry  an  in¬ 
creasing  share  of  their  own  defense  costs. 

I  am  requesting  new  obligational  au¬ 
thority  of  $917  million  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  in  fiscal  year  1967.  This  is  the 
bare  minimum  required  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  commitments  to  our  allies  and  friend¬ 
ly  armed  forces  to  provide  the  equipment 
and  training  essential  to  free  world  de¬ 
fense. 

The  military  assistance  request  for 
fiscal  year  1967  does  not  include  funds 
for  support  of  South  Vietnamese  and 
other  allied  forces  who  are  engaged  in 
the  crucial  struggle  for  freedom  in  that 
country.  Financing  for  this  effort  will 
come  directly  from  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  appropriations. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  pro¬ 
gram  will  go  to  countries  adjacent  to  the 
borders  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Commu¬ 
nist  China.  The  armed  forces  of  such 
countries  as  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and 
the  Republics  of  China  and  Korea  are 
effective  deterrents  to  aggression.  The 
balance  of  the  funds  will  strengthen  the 
capacity  to  maintain  internal  security  in 
countries  where  instability  and  weak¬ 
ness  can  pave  the  way  for  subversion. 

XIV 

Americans  have  always  built  for  the 
future. 

That  is  why  we  established  land-grant 
colleges  and  passed  the  Homestead  Act 
to  open  our  western  lands  more  than  100 
years  ago. 

That  is  why  we  adopted  the  progres¬ 
sive  programs  proposed  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

That  is  why  we  are  building  the  Great 
Society. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  a  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  program. 

We  extend  assistance  to  nations  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
our  heritage  and  our  humanity.  But 
even  more,  because  we  are  concerned 
with  the  kind  of  world  our  children  will 
live  in. 

It  can  be  a  world  where  nations  raise 
armies,  where  famine  and  disease  and 
ignorance  are  the  common  lot  of  men, 
where  the  poor  nations  look  on  the  rich 
with  envy,  bitterness  and  frustration; 
where  the  air  is  filled  with  tension  and 
hatred. 

Or  it  can  be  a  world  where  each  nation 
lives  in  independence,  seeking  new  ways 
to  provide  a  better  life  for  its  citizens: 
a  world  where  the  energies  of  its  restless 
peoples  are  directed  toward  the  works 
of  peace;  a  world  where  people  are  free 
to  build  a  ^civilization  to  liberate  the 
spirit  of  man. 

We  cannot  make  such  a  world  in  one 
message,  in  one  appropriation  or  in  1 
year.  But  we  can  work  to  do  this  with 


this  appropriation  in  this  year.  And  we 
must  continue  to  build  on  the  work  of 
past  years  and  begin  to  erase  disease  and 
hunger  and  ignorance  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

But  the  basic  choice  is  up  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  themselves.  If  that  choice  is  for 
progress,  we  can  and  we  must  help.  Our 
help  can  spell  the  difference  between 
success  and  stagnation.  We  must  stand 
ready  to  provide  it  when  it  is  needed  and 
when  we  have  confidence  that  it  will  be 
well  used. 

This  is  the  price  and  the  privilege  of 
world  leadership. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  1, 1966. 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

[Mr.  ALBERT  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  foreign  aid  message  makes  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  our  determination  to  help 
South  Vietnam  preserve  its  integrity.  It 
also  underscores  our  determination  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  people  build  a  bet¬ 
ter  life. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  will  provide  more  economic  as¬ 
sistance  to  South  Vietnam  during  the 
coming  year. 

With  almost  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  men  under  arms — about  5  percent  of 
the  Nation’s  population — South  Vietnam 
is  carrying  by  far  the  greatest  burden 
in  this  battle  against  aggression.  It  is  a 
burden  that,  without  our  help,  would 
become  intolerable. 

Growing  warfare  has  turned  more  than 
half  a  million  people  out  of  their  homes 
and  into  refugee  camps. 

Communist  interdiction  has  turned  the 
rice  bowl  of  southeast  Asia  from  an  ex¬ 
porter  of  rice  to  an  importer. 

Bombs  and  bullets  have  blasted  the 
country’s  normal  exports,  so  that  Viet¬ 
nam  can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  the 
cement  and  steel,  the  fertilizer,  or  the 
books  its  people  need.  In  all  these  areas, 
U.S.  aid  is  necessary. 

Our  aid  is  also  building  institutions 
vital  to  progress  and  stability.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Administration,  built 
with  AID  funds,  now  graduates  350 
trained  Government  officials  each  year. 
The  $4  V2  million  University  of  Saigon 
Medical  School  is  helping  meet  some  of 
the  great  need  for  doctors. 

U.S.  aid  is  helping  Vietnam's  villagers 
build  things  a  man  will  fight  for:  9,000 
elementary  classrooms,  1,900  new  fresh 
water  wells,  12,500  health  clinics  in  vil¬ 
lages  that  never  before  had  a  chance  at 
education,  a  safe  water  source,  or  a  place 
to  go  when  illness  struck.  U.S.  aid  has 
helped  Vietnam  establish  780  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  in  South  Vietnam,  most  of 
them  small  and  all  of  them  a  solid  hope 
for  the  future. 

Our  aid  is  now  helping  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Vietnam  train  some  40,000  per¬ 
sons  to  serve  in  the  newly  established 
people’s  action  teams  and  new  life 
hamlet  programs.  These  cadres  will 
move  into  villages,  help  to  establish  local 
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*  security  and  expand  constructive  work  in 
agriculture,  health,  and  education. 

The  purpose  of  our  nonmilitary  aid  to 
Vietnam  is  to  help  the  people  of  that 
country — especially  the  peasant  in  the 
village — along  the  road  toward  a  decent 
life. 

These  programs  are  as  important  to 
the  long-term  prospects  of  peace  in  Viet¬ 
nam  as  the  current  military  resistance 
to  aggression.  They  deserve  our  full  con- 
sideration  and  support^ 

[Mr.  MORGAN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

[Mr.  ZABLOCKI  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

[Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington \ad- 
dressed  the  House.  Her  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


February  1,  1966 


Tariff  Commission  on  textured  yarns 
which  I  requested. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  1, 1966. 


TEXTURED  OR  TEXTURIZED 
YARNS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  2  of  Public  Law  89-229, 
a  report  concerning  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  separate  classification  in 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
for  those  articles  of  manmade  fibers  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  textured  or  textur¬ 
ized  yams. 

The  report  concludes  that  such  sepa¬ 
rate  tariff  classification  for  textured 
yarns  is  feasible  but  not  desirable  in  view 
of  the  current  situation. 

Textured  yam  production  in  the 
United  States  has  been  rising  steadily  in 
recent  years,  from  74  million  pounds  in 
1960  to  over  250  million  pounds  in  1965. 
During  this  period,  the  independent 
throwster  industry,  which  processes 
major  portion  of  textured  yam,  has  h/d 
rising  employment.  At  the  same  time, 
imports  have  been  declining.  The  tariff 
Commission  has  estimated  that  tile  an¬ 
nual  imports  of  textured  yarns ^declined 
from  more  than  2  million  pounds  in  1962 
to  less  than  1  million  pounds  in  1965, 
representing  less  than  one-half  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  domestic  market. 

However,  the  representatives  of  the 
domestic  industry  have  argued  that  a 
serious  threat  of  injury  looms  in  the 
future.  In  part  because  of  this  concern, 
the  report  recommends  that  more  ac¬ 
curate  import  data  for  textured  yarns- be 
provided  in  the  future,  so  that  Congress, 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  industry 
can  keep  cl/se  watch  on  import  levels  and 
consider  additional  measures  should  they 
be  warranted.  I  am  therefore  directing 
that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  more  accu- 
rate/nata  on  imports  of  textured  yarns, 
am  also  transmitting  for  the  infor- 
fation  of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the 


EMPLOYEES  TRAINING  ACT— MES¬ 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
-of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  18(c)  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act — 
Public  Law  85-507,  approved  July  7, 
1958 — I  am  transmitting  forms  supplying 
information  on  those  employees  who, 
during  fiscal  year  1965,  participated  in 
[raining  in  non-Government  facilities  in 
surses  that  were  over  120  days  in  dura- 
and  those  employees  who  received 
trailing  in  non-Government  facilities  as^ 
the  i'esult  of  receiving  an  award 
contribution. 

Lyndon  B.  Johns* 

The  W\ue  House,  February  1/1966. 


IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
RESIDUAL  FUELOIL 

(Mr.  CONTE  asW  and/vas  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  me  N°use  f°r  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  include  a  letter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr/  Sneaker,  in  1959, 
import  restrictions/on  residual  grade  fuel 
oil  were  imposed/  In  1959,  I  began  my 
fight  for  the  i/moval  of  those  restric¬ 
tions. 

In  December  of  last  year  Interior  Sec¬ 
retary  Ud/fl  announced  a  relaxation  of 
the  import  restrictions  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fuel  oil  year.  But,  I  shall  not\elax 
my  fi|rnt  against  these  restrictions. 

fight  was  not  for  a  relaxation  Rf 
tb/se  unsupportable  restrictions:  m; 
ight  is  for  their  complete  removal.  So 
long  as  any  quota  restriction  exists,  no 
matter  how  liberalized  or  relaxed,  it  ef¬ 
fectively  inhibits  free  market  in  this  vital 
commodity. 

My  attacks  on  these  restrictions  have 
been  met  by  horrified  cries  of  national 
security.  This  economic  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  my  district,  my  State, 
and  all  of  New  England  has  thus  been 
rationalized — but  never  justified. 

In  a  letter,  written  yesterday  to  Buford 
Ellington,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Em¬ 
ergency  Planning,  I  have  asked  one  more 
time  for  that  justification.  I  have  asked 
for  access  to  the  facts  and  details,  which 
have  not  been  made  available  to  the 
public  of  the  study  made  by  OEP  result¬ 
ing  in  only  token  expansion  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  qoutas.  I  feel  it  is  not  only  my  right, 
but  my  responsibility  to  know  what  facts 
there  are  which  support  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  only  partial  reliefia^s  one  who 
represents  an  area  embrafcing  a  great 
many  users  of  this  commodity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  to  have  the  full  text  of  my 


letter  to  Director  Ellington  printed 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  call 
again  for  the  support  of  my  colleague/ to 
bring  a  fight,  which  has  taken  much  too 
long  to  win,  to  the  victory  that  ctofes  not 
stop  short  of  complete  removal  6l  these 
restrictions,  essential  to  return/fhis  vital 
commodity  to  the  free  marke 

January  31,  1966. 

Mr.  Buford  Ellington, 

Director,  Office  of  Emergent//  Planning, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ellington:  .As  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  I  joined  with  /ther  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  /ew  England  congres¬ 
sional  delegations  An  welcoming  the  an¬ 
nouncement  late/ast  month  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Interior  /Concerning  the  relaxation  of 
controls  on  ii^ports  0f  residual  grade  fuel 
oil. 

You  will  /iso  recall  that  I  expressed  deep 
disappointment  at  the  same  time  on  two 
counts: /first,  because  It  had  taken  the  ad¬ 
ministration  so  long  to  accept  certain  facts 
and  /Conclusions  which  have  been  obvious 
to  one  from  the  beginning,  and  second,  be¬ 
cause  the  Secretary’s  action  was  still  far 
lort  of  what  is  both  necessary  and  feasible. 
''That  is,  the  complete  removal  of  the  import 
quota  system. 

I  have  led  the  fight  over  the  years  for  full 
and  complete  elimination  of  this  needless  and 
unjustifiable  millstone  around  the  economic 
neck  of  my  district,  my  State,  and  all  of  New 
England.  I  would  not  repeat  the  exhaustive 
arguments  I  and  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  made  in  this  regard  except,  perhaps,  to 
stress  once  more  that  only  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  this  discriminatory  quota 
system  can  solve  our  problem. 

So  long  as  any  quota  restriction  exists,  no 
matter  how  lax  or  “liberalized,”  it  effectively 
inhibits  free  market  in  this  vital  commodity. 
It  prevents  users  from  selecting  their  own 
distributor  and  compels  them  to  pay  a  single, 
fixed  price  with  no  opportunity  to  shop 
around.  Under  such  conditions,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  does  not  exist  and  the 
cost-minimizing  influence  of  a  free  market 
is  not  present. 

I  need  not  stress  these  and  other  facts 
which  I  have  stated  in  the  past.  I  am  sure 
they  are  well-known  to  you  as,  indeed,  they 
are  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  who  has  al¬ 
ready  publicly  affirmed  the  correctness  of  my 
arguments; 

My  purpose  now  is  to  determine  the  nature 
yOf  findings  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan¬ 
ning  which  prompted  your  recommendation 
to^the  Secretary  on  December  18,  1965,  for 
thd\ relaxation  of  controls.  Your  letter  to 
the  Secretary  on  that  date,  later  made  public 
along’Ywith  the  Secretary’s  proclamation, 
stated  mat  “a  thorough  consideration  of  all 
issues  coVered  by  my  residual  oil  investiga¬ 
tion  indicates  that  control  of  these  imports 
could  be  substantially  relaxed  without  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  national  security.” 

You  further\recommended  in  that  letter 
that  teh  importvlevel  should  be  “increased 
substantially”  for'the  rest  of  the  current  fuel 
oil  year  and  shouldsbe  set  “as  high  as  possi¬ 
ble”  for  the  next  fuehoil  year. 

As  one  who  represents  an  area  embracing 
a  great  many  users  of  this  commodity  in  the 
form  of  public  schools),  hospitals,  multi¬ 
family  apartment  dwellings,  industries,  and 
similar  large-scale  institutions  with  large- 
scale  heating  problems,  I  fee\l  do  not  only 
have  a  right  but  a  responsibility  to  know 
what  facts  and  conclusions  exisV  in  support 
of  a  recommendation  for  only  partial  relief; 
relief  that  may  have  a  constructive\nfluence 
on  the  shortage  of  residual  oil  but  which  can 
have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  priceRhich 
these  consumers  must  pay. 

I  feel  I  have  a  right  and  responsibility  to 
know  why  it  is  necessary  to  retain  any  qucA 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  TO  IN¬ 
CLUDE  RADIOLOGISTS,  ANESTHE¬ 
SIOLOGISTS,  PATHOLOGISTS,  AND 
PHYSmTRISTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  olmy  colleagues  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  a\  the  October  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  League  of 
Senior  Citizens,  IncS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  b\printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  New  York 
State  League  of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.,  and 
their  friends  both  in  and  out  ofW  Legisla¬ 
tive  Chambers  have  worked  haraVmd  dili¬ 
gently  to  help  get  H.R.  6675  enacted  into 
law,  and  also  get  enacted  into  law  theSffirgest 
benefits  in  social  security  coverage  the 
history  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  ThereXore, 
be  it  N. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  of  tlrt 
various  clubs  in  the  New  York  State  League 
of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on 
October  2  and  3,  1965,  do  hereby  wish  to 
express  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  help. 

Whereas  we  are  in  agreement  with  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas  that  it  was  a  mistake  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  usual  relationship  between  the  medical 
specialists  and  our  hospitals,  which  relation¬ 
ships  are  customary:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  do  hereby  urge  Senator 
Douglas,  if  possible,  or  some  other  law¬ 
maker  friendly  to  this  attitude,  to  introduce 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  6675  to  include  the 
services  of  radiologists,  anesthesiologists, 
pathologists,  and  physlatrists  in  plan  A  of 
the  hospital  bill. 


ALABAMA  VFW  CALLS  FOR  ENACT¬ 
MENT  OF  A  NEW  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  hear  occasional  grouching  from 
a  few  sources  that  a  new  GI  education 
bill  would  be  too  costly,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  Americans  favor  it,  be¬ 
cause  without  it  the  unquestioned  intel¬ 
lectual  abilities  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cold  war  veterans  are  being  wasted 
and  a  rich  resource  in  American  brain¬ 
power  goes  untapped  and  neglected.  Aiy 
editorial  published  in  the  November 
1965,  issue  of  the  Department  of  Ala¬ 
bama  VFW  News,  points  to  the  irrefut¬ 
able  investment  features  of  a  new  GI 
bill  of  rights,  and  expresses  in  clean:  terms 
the  need  for  enactment  durina/this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Congress  of  a  bill/unfettered 
by  the  petty  fears  of  false  economy  and 
the  bonds  of  unequal  anc/unjust  cover¬ 
age. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask^unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  VFW  News  editorial  of  No¬ 
vember  8,  1965,  be  jointed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  ry6  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  t</De  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  What  Reason  the  Debate 

Not  too /long  ago,  the  U.S.  Senate  passed, 
by  a  substantial  majority,  Senate  bill  No.  9, 
which  .provides  educational  and  vocational 
training  assistance  and  guaranteed  loans  for 
homes,  farms,  and  farmlands. 

ae  educational  assistance  provides  for 
fucatlon  or  training  ranging  up  to  36 


months  at  the  rate  of  $110  per  month,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  length  of  the  veterans’ 
service  during  the  so-called  cold  war  period. 

However,  when  the  cold  war  bill  on  the 
House  side  came  under  debate  in  the  House 
Veterans’  Affairs  Committee,  there  seemed  to 
be  large  pockets  of  resistance,  stemming 
from  a  determined  policy  on  that  part  of  the 
executive  branch  to  discourage  any  such 
proposal. 

According  to  information  that  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  main  reason  the  administration  is 
against  a  GI  bill  for  cold  war  veterans  is 
that  they  feel  its  enactment  would  empty 
the  service  of  their  personnel. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  cold 
war  veterans  are  obligated  for  certain  periods 
of  service  by  contract,  and  few  others  are  in 
a  position  to  desert  the  battlefield  imme¬ 
diately  to  take  up  their  textbooks.  Other 
opponents  continue  to  rant  and  rave  about 
the  great  cost  of  such  a  venture,  forgetting 
completely  about  the  eloquent  record  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  which  sent  millions  of 
veterans  back  to  college  and  enabled  over 
7  million  to  purchase  homes. 

Of  the  several  million  who  received  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  after  World  War  II,  over 
450,000  became  engineers,  180,000  became 
^doctors  and  nurses,  another  130,000  became 
dentists,  107,000  followed  law,  nearly  300,000 
leaned  the  metals  trade,  711,000  became 
mechanics,  138,000  are  now  electricians,  36,- 
000  ohose  the  ministry,  and  over  17,000  bey 
came  Nrriters  and  journalists. 

All  ofv  these  veterans  who  went  back/to 
school  totearn  trades  and  professions  are/now 
contributing  an  indispensable  quality  to  our 
current  prosperity  that  adds  up  to/success 
and  happinesssin  community  life.  They  have 
paid  higher  inceme  tax  because  of  their  in¬ 
creased  skills  and  are  buying /millions  of 
homes  that  woulumot  otherwise  have  had  a 
market.  As  a  resurt  of  this/  the  Nation  is 
stronger  and  better  than  ever  equipped  to 
handle  the  present  da\  dangers  of  renewed 
hostilities.  In  short,  iywiould  be  said  that 
because  of  the  GI  bill  ftfildwing  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  Vhe  Nation  has 
prospered  and  become  strong 

Does  it  not  foUbw  that  thdvsame  results 
would  be  forthc/ming  if  the  Congress  were 
to  adopt  the  aefld  war  GI  bill?  TVs  hard  to 
find  a  logicaDftrgument  that  provesViie  same 
results  woujd  not  be  achieved.  Another  side 
to  the  question  is  what’s  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  vyr  in  Vietnam,  war  in  Korea,  o\war 
throughout  the  world  as  we  knew  it  in  World 
War  14?  Are  not  the  bullets  just  as  dead IV 
the/blood  spilled  just  as  red,  and  the  wives 
ana  the  mothers  just  as  grieved?  Can  we  say 
rat  a  life  lost  in  Vietnam  is  less  valuable  or 
less  a  tribute  to  this  Nation  than  one  lost  in 
the  wars  of  the  past?  This  brings  another 
logical  question.  What  for  is  all  of  the  de¬ 
bate?  Why  not  just  do  what  is  right  and 
fair  and  let  the  record  speak  for  itself  in  the 
years  to  come. 


COLLECTED  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 
ON  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Associate 
Editor  John  Griffin,  of  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  recently  attended  an  American 
Press  Institute  seminar  at  Columbia 
University. 

His  comments  on  some  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  seminar  are  well  worth  read¬ 
ing,  and  I  particularly  commend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished^olleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


By  the  Way:  Collected  Notes  and  Comment 
(By  John  Griffin) 

New  York.- — Americans  view  the  Berlin  ■ 
wall  as  a  symbol  of  the  horror  and  tactics  oy 
Communist  police  states — and  possibly  of  our 
failure  to  do  something  about  them. 

This  view  may  be  valid,  as  far  as  it  gp'es. 

But  there  are  those  who  now  go  beyond 
this  and  see  a  positive  significance'  in  the 
Berlin  wall.  They  picture  it  as  a  vital  factor 
in  improved  U.S.  relations  with  Russia  and 
eastern  Europe.  / 

The  theory,  advanced  by  spine  highly  re¬ 
garded  students  Communist  affairs  he  e, 
goes  like  this :  / 

The  Hungarian  rebellion  of  1956,  and  the 
U.S.  failure  to  help  the  rebels,  marked  the 
end  of  the  Dulles  policy  of  “liberating”  the 
east  European  satellites. 

Erection  of  the/Berlin  wall  in  1961  re¬ 
lieved  another  massive  problem  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Commuhists,  the  manpower  drain 
to  the  West  through  Berlin.  This  drain  was 
one  of  quality  manpower  as  well  as  quantity. 

It  also  hay  vast  psychological  implications. 

The  1905  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  another 
major  t/rning  point — in  the  other  direction. 

It  was/a  time  when  the  United  States  stood 
up,  drew  a  nuclear  line,  and  Russia  backed 
off/from  the  horror  of  atomic  war. 

le  resulting  standoff  has  led  to  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  tensions  that  is  one  of  the  two  big¬ 
gest  facts  of  life  about  Europe  .today. 

The  other  big  fact  is  the  effect  of  the 
bitter  dispute  between  Communist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  which  had  led  to  re¬ 
laxing  Russian  control — and  even  a  loss  of 
influence — over  its  former  satellites. 

This  change  and  relaxation  varies  con¬ 
siderably  from  country  to  country.  And 
complicating  things  even  further,  experts 
warn  that  “desaitellization”  is  proceeding  at 
a  different  rate  than  “de-Stalinization,”  an¬ 
other  important  trend. 

Vietnam  has  clouded  the  picture  of  im¬ 
proved  U.S.  relations  with  Russia  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  It  could,  in  fact,  eventually 
alter  or  even  destroy  that  picture. 

But  Communist  affairs  specialists  say  it’s 
still  possible,  in  fact  even  necessary,  to  think 
in  positive  terms  about  our  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe. 

And  there  are  those  who  think  U.S.  policy 
in  Europe  is  still  based  mostly  on  outmoded 
ideas  stemming  from  a  preoccupation  with 
NATO  and  a  lingering  Dulles-like  philosophy. 
Says  one  specialist  in  European  matters: 

“I  would  like  to  see  a  more  imaginative 
and  creative  policy  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
problem  of  Europe  is  no  longer  security 
Vgalnst  attack.  So  the  answer  is  not  just  a 
stter  NATO.  That’s  the  kind  of  situation 
thXt  gives  General  De  Gaulle  such  a  field  day. 

^S.  policy  of  building  ‘bridges’  between 
us  and  the  satellites  in  order  to  separate 
them  qom  Russia  won’t  work  because  the 
situation*,  has  gone  far  beyond  the  black  - 
or- white ,  communism -  or-freedomstage. 

“More  than  that,  it’s  a  dangerous  policy  to 
rely  on  the  fauces  of  nationalism  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  The  result  could  be  a  Balkinization  of 
the  kind  that  limped  cause  two  world  wars.” 

The  need,  as  spelled  out  by  critics  of  past 
U.S.  policy,  is  for  tanking  about  a  situation 
that  would  not  beNbuilt  on  hostility  and 
tearing  nations  away Nfrom  one  bloc  or  the 
other. 

They  see  the  need  forVi  Europe  built  on 
agreement  between  the  united  States  and 
Russia  on  one  hand,  and  Between  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe  on  the  otlr^r. 

Some  hopeful  signs  of  newxiirections  in 
U.S.  European  policy  are  seen: ’One  is  the 
President’s  state  of  the  Union  message  which 
mentioned  increased  trade  with  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  an  important  step.  . 

Another  dates  back  to  last  May  when  the 
President  said  that  the  reunification  of  Ger¬ 
many  will  follow  the  reunification  of  Europe. 
Previously  U.S.  policy  had  put  this  the  othe\ 
way  around.  \ 
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But  the  debate  on  U.S.  policy  in  Europe 
Is  still  veW  much  alive  in  Washington. 

Like  everything  else,  it  may  well  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  th©v,turn  of  events  in  Vietnam. 

But,  like  Everything  else,  it  also  has  the 
potential  to  t>«  important  in  Asia.  For  a 
positive  U.S.  policy  in  Europe  would  show 
some  Asian  Communists  that  this  country 
does  not  have  to  be\n  enemy. 

And  along  the  wa^maybe  the  whole  world 
is  learning  somethings  about  the  danger  of 
promoting  revolutions.  \ 

“It’s  more  than  just  interesting,”  says  one 
student  of  such  matters,  **£hat  the  Commu¬ 
nist  policy  favoring  wars  oKnational  libera¬ 
tion  (internal  revolutions)  \s  the  same  as 
the  Dulles  policy  which  the  ''United  States 
had  to  abandon  in  the  Hungarian  showdown 
of  1956.”  \ 

But  if  some  lessons  about  revolution  and 
power  have  been  learned  by  both ''sides  in 
Europe,  Vietnam  can  only  underscore  the 
painful  distance  still  to  be  traveled  irivAsia. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  DISTRK 

HARD  HIT  BY  CUT  IN  SCHOOL'' 

MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE .  Mr.  President,  for 
many  days  now  I  have  given  a  multitude 
of  reasons  why  the  withholding  of  $3 
million  appropriated  by  Congress  from 
the  special  milk  program  for  school 
children  is  foolish  and,  in  the  last  anal¬ 
ysis,  an  economy  that  saves  no  money. 
I  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  milk 
that  ordinarily  would  be  purchased  with 
the  help  of  the  withdrawn  Federal  funds 
will  find  it  way  into  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stockpiles  at  Government 
expense.  I  have  pointed  out  the  impact 
this  cutback  will  have  on  local  school 
budgets  which  are  already  strained  to 
the  breaking  point.  Time  and  time  again 
I  have  criticized  this  cutback  as  one 
which  will  most  hurt  the  poorest  chil¬ 
dren  who  can  least  afford  to  pick  up  the 
added  costs  at  the  local  level  resulting 
from  a  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds. 

Today  I  would  likd  to  call  to  my  col¬ 
leagues’  attention  a  letter  from  the  Rid¬ 
ley  Township  School  District  in  Folsom, 
Pa.,  which  tells  in  plain  dollars  and  cents 
language  that  we  can  all  understand 
what  this  means  to  a  local  school  district. 
The  letter  is  from  Robert  V.  Donato,  the 
district  superintendent  of  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let-/ 
ter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoi 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ridley  Township  School  District, 

Folsom,  Pa.,  Januaryy&5, 1966. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Mrs.  Catherine  B. 
Nichols,  legislative  chairipan  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  Food  Service  Association, 
called  our  food  service /director  today  to  in¬ 
form  her  that  there  yjnl  be  an  additional  re¬ 
duction  in  the  amount  of  the  cash  subsidy 
for  the  milk  served  in  connection  with  the 
special  milk  program. 

Since  July  1/ 1964,  the  subsidy  has  been 
reduced  by  5 /percent.  According  to  the  in¬ 
formation  received  today  the  subsidy  will  be 
reduced  by  10  percent  effective  February  1, 
1966,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Our  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  national  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  and,  in  addition  serve  an  average  of 
Ij5i2  half  pints  of  milk  daily  as  a  separate 
tem  on  the  special  milk  program.  In  the  re¬ 


maining  90  days  of  this  school  year,  the  10 
percent  subsidy  reduction  would  materially 
reduce  our  total  income  for  the  year  by  ap¬ 
proximately  $550. 

We  also  have  eight  elementary  schools  that 
participate  in  the  special  milk  program  only 
An  average  of  approximately  1,400  half  pints 
are  served  daily  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  10  percent  subsidy  reduction  will  result 
in  less  income  to  the  extent  of  $378  for  the 
second  half  of  the  school  year  for  the  milk 
program  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
Ridley  Township  School  District. 

Our  food  service  programs  are  currently 
operating  at  a  loss.  There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  prices  paid  for  foods,  labor, 
and  paper  and  cleaning  supplies.  There  has 
been  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  value  of 
foods  received  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  afford  the  loss 
of  income  from  an  additional  reduction  in 
the  subsidy  of  milk.  We  would  be  most  ap¬ 
preciative  of  your  support  to  promote  an 
appropriation  for  the  special  milk  program 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  sub¬ 
sidy  originally  established  for  the  special 
'  ailk  program. 

Very  sincerely, 

Robert  V.  Donato, 

Superintendent. 


SECRETARY  UDALL’S  REPORT 
THE  ''ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  GEO¬ 
LOGICAL  SURVEY  OUTSIDE/THE 
NATIONAL  DOMAIN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  thk  Senate  will/recall  that 
in  1962  the  Congress  approved  S.  981, 
87th  Congress,  a  'bill  sponsored  by  my 
senior  colleague  from  th^State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  myself  toVothorize  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  to  make,  scientific  exam¬ 
inations  outside  of ythe  Rational  domain 
where  determine/ by  the  Secretary  of  , 
the  Interior  to  be' in  the  national  interest. 
Section  2  of  the  bill,  which  Became  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  8 7-6 2b,  directs  the  Secretary  to 
submit  to  Congress  semiannual  reports 
of  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to  she  act. 

I  ask /unanimous  consent,  Mr. 'Presi¬ 
dent,  that  Secretary  Udall’s  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Geological  SuiAey 
outride  of  the  national  domain  for  tr 
period  of  July  1  to  December  31,  1965N 
apear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Pursuant  to  section  2 
of  the  act  of  September  5,  1962,  “To  amend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
exercised  through  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  areas  out¬ 
side  the  national  domain”  (Public  Law  87- 
626),  the  following  activities  were  carried  on 
by  the  Geological  Survey  during  the  report¬ 
ing  period  July  1  to  December  31,  1965. 

1.  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Turner,  a  botanist 
headquartered  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  was  in  the 
State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  during  the  period 
October  1  to  30  to  continue  his  studies  of 
changes  in  vegetation  in  the  southwest  as 
such  changes  might  be  related  to  climate  and 
to  the  distribution  of  water  resources.  The 
trip  was  the  fourth  in  a  series  which  Dr.  Tur¬ 
ner  has  undertaken  as  part  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  purpose  of  the  October  trip  was 
to  collect  plant  specimens,  obtain  plant  dis¬ 


tribution  data,  examine  Mexican  weather , 
stations,  and  reoccupy  and  rephotograph  olij 
sites. 

2.  Dr.  Donald  G.  Jordan,  the  engineei/ in 
charge  of  the  Geological  Survey’s  water- 
resources  investigations  in  the  Virgin  Mands, 
spent  August  9  to  1 1  on  the  island  of/Tortola, 
British  Virgin  Islands,  conducting/a  limited 
reconnaissance  of  ground-water  /conditions. 
The  survey’s  basic  knowledge  of/these  condi¬ 
tions  was  broadened  thereby/and  the  sur¬ 
vey’s  efforts  in  the  U.S.  Virgiir  Islands  should 
be  more  effective  as  a  result.  A  dividend  in 
international  good  will  hs  the  Antilles  was 
also  achieved  by  the  short  trip.  Governor 
Paiewonsky  asked  Mr./Jordan  to  give  what¬ 
ever  technical  assistance  he  could  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  British  Virgin  Islands  while 
on  Tortola.  The  /rip  was  financed  coopera¬ 
tively  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
government  of /the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

3.  Dr.  K.  Norman  Sachs,  a  geologist,  at  the 
invitation  eff  the  Scripps  Institution  of 
Oceanography,  participated  aboard  the  ves¬ 
sel  Thomas  E.  Washington  in  its  research 
cruise  to  the  equatorial  Atlantic  during  the 
period^  November  5  to  December  25,  1965. 
Theypurpose  of  the  trip  was  to  collect  plank¬ 
ton!  samples,  to  check  the  distribution  of  re- 

Hit  radiolaria  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to 
letermine  stratigraphic  relationship  in  the 
sediments  recovered.  The  experience  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  to  Dr.  Sachs’  program  of 
research  on  recent  and  tertiary  radiolaria. 

4.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Moxham,  a  geophysicist, 
traveled  to  the  Philippines  during  the  period 
October  16  to  November  13  to  make  infra¬ 
red  surveys  of  Taal,  the  volcano  which 
erupted  on  September  28,  1965.  The  surveys 
were  made  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  at  the  site  of  the  eruption  to  evaluate 
the  volcanological  significance  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Mr.  Moxham’s  wide  experience  in 
conducting  original  and  fundamental  re¬ 
search  in  geological  and  geophysical  investi¬ 
gations  of  volcanoes  was  thus  enhanced. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 

. Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

LONG-TERM  AUTHORIZATIONS  IN 
U.S.  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  asked  us  for  authority  to 
plan  U.S  foreign  aid  programs  on  a 
5-year  basis.  He  has  not  asked  us  to 
appropriate  the  money  that  far  ahead, 
but  simply  to  give  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  permission  to  do 
more  meaningful  long-range  planning. 

I  think  it  is  time  the  Congress  gave  the 
President  this  authorization. 

For  a  long  time  now,  we  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  have  insisted  that  U.S.  foreign  aid 
go  principally  to  those  countries  which 
make — and  stick  to — sound  long-range 
plans  for  their  own  development.  Yet, 
because  the  Congress  has  equally  insisted 
that  aid  programs  be  authorized  for  only 
1  year  at  a  time,  we  have  in  effect  said 
to  those  we  help:  “You  must  make  long- 
range  plans,  but  we  will  make  short- 
range  plans  to  help  you.  Do  not  do  as 
we  do;  do  as  we  say.”  This  is  a  custom 
that  can  only  help  to  defeat  the  very 
efficiency  we  ask  of  others  in  administer¬ 
ing  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs. 

What  is  needed  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  an  annual  fight  over  whether 
there  shall  be  an  aid  program  in  the  first 
place.  The  time  that  Members  of  this 
Congress  and  the  senior  officials  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
spend  each  year  plowing  the  same  old 
authorization  ground  could  better  be 
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spent  by  getting  on  with  doing  the  job. 
The  annual  cliff-hanging  authorization 
debate  is,  furthermore,  a  deterrent  to 
AID’S  recruiting  the  top  quality  people 
it  so  badly  needs.  I  am  sure,  that  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  could  well  use  time  freed 
from  an  authorization  wrangle  to  the 
benefit  of  other  pressing  matters — in¬ 
cluding  the  ways  in  which  AID  actually 
operates. 

We  Americans  pride  ourselves,  as  we 
should,  on  the  realism  and  the  efficiency 
with  which  we  conduct  large  business 
enterprises.  If  we  accept,  as  we  must, 
that  long-range  planning  is  equally  an 
imperative  for  large  public  enterprise,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  confer  a  measure  of 
it  on  something  so  vital  as  foreign  aid. 

We  should  support  President  John¬ 
son’s  request  for  long-range  planning  in 
the  field  of  foreign  aid. 

BIG  BROTHER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  held  hearings 
last  year  on  IRS  tactics  in  the  Boston 
IRS  district.  At  that  time  Mr.  Alvin  M. 
Kelley  was  district  director. 

We  found  that  IRS .  had  used  lock 
picks  to  break  and  enter,  had  used  ille¬ 
gal  wiretaps  and  bugs,  and  had  even  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  use  of  Army  sniperscopes. 

Although  Mr.  Kelley  disclaimed  both 
knowledge  of  and  responsibility  for  such 
activity,  he  seemed  far  from  repentanLJ 

His  lack  of  repentance  is  apparently 
still  with  him.  He  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  regional  commissioner  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  his  acceptance  speech  he  gave 
every  indication  of  continued  use  of 
eavesdropping  devices  “when  necessary” 

Will  the  IRS  never  be  reformed?  '  "7 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
clipping  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
January  21,  1966,  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IRS  Chief  Here  Vows  Use  of  “Bug” 

Alvin  M.  Kelley,  new  regional  commis 
sioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  h: 
pledged  a  war  against  organized  crime 
the  use  of  electronic  eavesdropping  devices 
when  necessary. 

“I  would  not  like  to  give  comfort 
who  think  we  will  not  continue  01 
intensive  surveillance  techniqu 
said. 

Kelley  said  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
IRS,  which  works  on  criminal/violations,  has 
made  progress  against  prime  syndicate 
figures. 

In  1965,  while  he  was/clistrict  director  of 
Boston,  Kelley  appearedffiefore  a  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  probing  tne  use  of  electronic 
listening  devices  by /Government  agents. 

Kelley,  50,  was  sworn  in  Thursday  by  U.S. 
District  Court  Chief  Judge  William  J.  Camp¬ 
bell  at  ceremonies  attended  by  about  80 
Federal  employees. 


same  extent  as  before  the  pause — based 
as  it  is  on  urgent  military  considera¬ 
tions — deserves  the  support  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

At  the  same  time,  I  approve  of  the 
President’s  determination  to  continue  the 
peace  offensive  on  a  high-priority  basis, 
by  his  new  initiative  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  based  on  Pope  Paul’s  suggestions. 
By  the  President’s  action,  he  is  giving 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  every  reason  for  confidence  in  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to 
act  as  a  servant  of  freedom  and  justice. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  now  more  ur¬ 
gent  than  ever  that  Congress  launch  a 
full-scale  debate  on  Vietnam  in  order 
to  bring  congressional  and  Presidential 
policy  into  complete  accord. 


those 
use  of 
Kelley 


THE 


ilSUMPTION  OF  BOMBING 
IN  VIETNAM 


JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
"s  decision  by  President  Johnson  to 
ifeume  the  bombing  of  military  targets 
id  supply  lines  in  North  Vietnam  to  the 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
REFORM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  experts  on  international  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  have  stressed  the  need 
for  monetary  reform.  Many  of  them  de: 
vised  \lans  for  such  reform.  But  rife 
discussion  stayed  in  the  wings,  a  theo¬ 
retical  problem  debated  by  specialists. 

Last  fafiv  monetary  reform  moved  to 
the  center  oi  the  stage,  as  a  result  of  the 
bold  initiatives  undertaken  by  She  Presi¬ 
dent.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler 
carried  to  all  ,tne  European: capitals  the 
President’s  plea  tdsget  things  moving.  As 
a  result,  intensive  work lias  begun  to  de¬ 
velop  agreement  aiWg  the  major  in¬ 
dustrial  countries  /xjn  international 
monetary  policy. 

Later  this  year/We  expect  these  nego¬ 
tiations  to  moye  into  a\second  stage 

P where  other  nations  of  tnk  free  world 
will  also  be  represented.  Before  long,  the 
world  shoifia  be  able  to  free  itsSmonetary 
system  fmm  domination  by  tn\pace  of 
gold  mining  in  South  Africa,  a\d  the 
willingness  of  the  Russians  to  parc\with 
their/gold.  As  the  President  says,  wc'can 
loo/  forward  to  “an  agreement  that  w^ll 
ike  creation  of  new  reserve  assets  a  de 
Iberate  decision  of  the  community  ofN 
'nations  to  serve  the  economic  welfare  of 
all.” 

Progress  on  this  front  is  urgent.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers’  report 
shows  how  far  world  monetary  reserves 
are  lagging  behind  world  trade,  and  it 
explains  the  threat  to  the  growth  of 
trade  that  can  arise  unless  funds  for  in¬ 
ternational  payments  begin  to  grow  more 
rapidly. 

The  Council's  report  also  describes  a 
promising  road  to  new  reserve  creation 
in  a  two-pronged  approach  that  creates 
a  brandnew  reserve  unit  and  simultane¬ 
ously  expands  the  important  automatic 
lines  of  credit  at  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund.  Such  a  program  will  give 
new  life  and  new  vigor  to  world  trade 
and  the  world’s  economy.  This  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  technical  area — many  countries 
and  many  views  have  to  be  heard.  But 
it  is  an  issue  that  is  central  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  the  whole  world. 

The  administration  deserves  congratu¬ 
lations  for  fulfilling  so  clearly  America’s 
role  of  world  leadership  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  issue. 


THE  BOMBING:  BEFORE  AND 
AFTER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  .  Mr.  President,/  last 
week  I  joined  with  14  other  Senators — 
all  Democrats — in  a  letter  to  th4  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  which  we  expressed  o&r  collec¬ 
tive  judgment  against  the  resumption  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnain. 

The  President  has  now/rnade  his  de¬ 
cision  to  resume  the  bombing.  He  has 
given  his  reasons,  anjr  the  issue  is  set¬ 
tled. 

However,  two  editorials  have  come  to 
my  attention  thdt  I  think  should  be 
made  a  part  of/this  Record.  The  first, 
appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
on  January/ 27,  summed  up  the  case 
against  a  ifenewal  of  the  bombings  at 
this  time/  It  was  written  prior  to  the 
announcement  of  the  President’s  de- 
cisiory  The  second  editorial  appeared  in 
this /morning’s  edition  of  the  New  York 
ies.  It  is  an  appraisal  after-the-fact 
ich  deserves  thoughtful  reflection. 

I  ask  that  both  editorials  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Jan.  27,  1966] 

Closer  to  a  Tragic  Mistake 

By  every  sign,  the  psychological  buildup 
is  underway  for  a  resumption  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  for  another  escalation 
of  the  American  military  commitment.  We 
believe  President  Johnson  will  make  a  tragic 
mistake  if  he  adopts  this  course. 

He  will  be  doing  what  the  responsible  lead¬ 
ers  of  Britain,  France,  Japan,  and  the  United 
Nations,  among  others,  have  explicitly  urged 
him  not  to  do.  He  will  be  rejecting  the 
counsel  of  many  of  the  wisest  Senators  in  his 
own  party,  and  defying  the  opinion  of  large 
numbers  of  his  countrymen.  Having  pro¬ 
jected  himself  before  the  world  as  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  peace  in  Vietnam,  he  will  be  creating 
a  situation  that  not  only  makes  peace  im¬ 
probable,  but  greatly  increases  the  risks  of 
Chinese  intervention. 

The  President  is  said  to  believe  that  his 
peace  offensive  has  fully  convinced  all  well¬ 
-disposed  people  around  the  world  that  only 
lanoi  stands  in  the  way  of  negotiations  for 
a\i  honorable  settlement.  He  should  beware 
of 'becoming  the  captive  of  his  own  propa¬ 
ganda.  Even  those  who  accept  the  sincerity 
of  hi  series  ire  for  negotiations  would  not  nec- 
essariljKagree  that  the  way  to  obtain  them  is 
to  escalate  the  war  once  more.  And  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  most  favorably  disposed 
friends  to  ignore  the  inconsistency  between 
his  gene  rail /admirable  14  points  and  his  re¬ 
fusal,  at  the  critical  point,  to  make  the  one 
concession  mosKobviously  necessary  to  bring 
about  negotiatior 

The  critical  poiiit  is  the  role  of  the  Viet- 
cong,  which  controls  two-thirds  of  South 
Vietnam’s  territory,  lh  both  the  peace  talks 
and  the  political  futute  of  South  Vietnam. 
So  far  as  his  own  words \o,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
adopted  the  ambiguous  stkfice  that  the  Viet- 
cong  might  be  represented  m  negotiations  by 
Hanoi,  and  that  their  viewsWould  be  con¬ 
sidered.  But  at  the  level  of  Secretary  Rusk 
there  is  no  ambiguity.  Mr.  Ru\k  repeatedly 
states  that  any  peace  talks  must  exclude  par¬ 
ticipation  by  those  who  have  been  dping  most 
of  the  actual  fighting,  and  that  thfere  is  no 
place  for  them  in  the  political  futurd-of  the 
country.  \ 

Since  Mr.  Rusk  would  not  hold  the  position 
he  does  if  he  were  not  carrying  out  Mr.  Jon»- 
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l’s  policy,  the  conclusion  Is  Inescapable 
th&t  the  policy  is  to  seek  at  the  conference 
table,  what  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  by 
armecKiorce — a  South  Vietnam  controlled  by 
a  Saigoh  military  government  which  has  no 
popular  lease  whatever.  In  a  situation  of 
military  stalemate,  any  political  settlement 
must  be  based  on  compromise  reflecting  the 
military  situation,  which  means  that  both 
Communists  and  non-Communists  must  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  pfeace  and  in  the  Interim  gov¬ 
ernment  responsible  for  keeping  the  peace 
until  free  elections*,  could  be  held.  By  re¬ 
jecting  this  crucial  principle  the  President 
has  in  effect  surrounded  his  offer  of  uncon¬ 
ditional  negotiations  wrt^i  an  obviously  un¬ 
acceptable  condition. 

The  case  for  renewed  Expansion  of  the 
war  is  attributed  in  part  toNtop  secret  mes¬ 
sages  from  military  commanders  warning 
that  during  the  bombing  pause  Hanoi  has 
continued  infiltration  of  troops  and  supplies 
to  the  south.  Yet,  according  to\Secretary 
McNamara,  the  infiltration  continued,  at  a 
steadily  increasing  rate,  throughout Vn  the 
11  months  of  air  attack.  If  the  bombing  did 
not  stop  it,  there  is  no  special  significance  in 
the  fact  that  the  cessation  of  bombing  o^d 
not  stop  it.  To  make  this  an  excuse  fc 
resumed  bombing  is  specious  and  deceptive.' 
The  United  States  did  not  halt  its  own 
buildup  during  the  bombing  pause — we 
landed  7,000  troops  only  10  days  ago — and 
so  has  no  ground  to  demand  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  should  have  halted  theirs. 

The  President  also  can  site  an  urgent  dis¬ 
patch  from  Ambassador  Lodge  alleging  that 
the  bombing  was  really  a  great  thing  after 
all— that  if  it  did  not  halt  the  infiltration, 
still  it  hurt  the  Communists’  morale,  to  such 
effect  that  a  lot  of  them  are  getting  beri¬ 
beri.  This  looks  like  the  same  shabby  self- 
deception  that  has  been  pressed  upon  our 
people  at  every  stage  of  this  dismal  war. 
At  every  stage,  the  people  have  been  told 
that  the  military  effort  which  produced  such 
minimal  results  in  retrospect  was  about  to 
score  exciting  victories  in  the  future;  and  at 
every  succeeding  stage  the  people  have  pain¬ 
fully  learned  that  the  new  promises  did  not 
fulfill  themselves  any  more  than  the  old  ones. 

The  reason  is  quite  clear.  The  United 
States  occupies  the  position  in  Vietnam  of 
a  foreign,  white.  Western,  rich  intervener 
in  a  domestic  revolution,  and  in  such  a  sit¬ 
uation  ail  our  awesome  military  power  is 
simply  ineffective  against  the  desire  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  run  their  own  lives. 

The  illusion  that  by  waging  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  we  are  saving  the  world  from  commu¬ 
nism  can  best  be  dispelled  by  consulting 
those  we  profess  to  be  saving.  The  clear  and 
overwhelming  counsel  of  the  non-Commu. ' 
nist  nations  that  matter  is  for  curtailment  Xi 
the  war  and  a  peaceful  settlement.  If  yftie 
United  States  now  expands  the  war  instead, 
and  so  makes  a  peaceful  settlements  more 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  we  shall  afirn  not 
the  world's  gratitude,  but  moral /isolation. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Tjtaes,  Feb.  1, 
1966] 

Peace  and  Wa 


In  a  dramatic  move  ti&ed  immediately 
to  follow  resumption  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  Preside^  Johnson  has  asked 
the  Security  Council  the  United  Nations 
to  intervene  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  oall- 
ing  for  an  internjirtional  conference  and  a 
cease-fire.  This  /is  an  important  if  long- 
delayed  gesture/by  the  United  States  that 
holds  the  possibility  of  opening  the  way  to 
peace  and  rnfly  emphasizes  the  sincerity  of 
President  Johnson’s  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  i/f  Vietnam. 


It  is  *fnfortunate  that  the  resumption  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  not  de¬ 
ferred  at  least  until  there  was  some  evidence 
of  Jffie  success  or  failure  of  the  American 
Ove  in  the  United  Nations.  In  fact  the 
good  effect  of  the  appeal  to  the  U.N.  was  in 


part  vitiated  by  the  prior  order  to  resume 
the  bombing.  Continuation  of  the  bombing 
pause  would  have  been  a  far  more  effective 
complement  to  the  U.N.  resolution  than  the 
renewed  bombing  attacks  on  North  Viet¬ 
namese  targets,  which  will  almost  certainly 
lead  to  further  escalation  of  the  war.  More 
men,  more  planes,  more  ships,  more  money, 
more  materiel,  more  wounded,  more  dead — 
these  are  the  unmentioned  but  probable  se- 
quals  to  the  resumption  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  course  the  war  took 
during  the  previous  bombing  raids  proved 
that  even  if  the  attacks  slowed  down  infiltra¬ 
tion  from  North  Vietnam,  they  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  it.  North  Vietnamese  solders  and  ma¬ 
teriel  had  been  going  south  in  quantity  long 
before  the  bombing  pause. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  renewed 
bombing  can  bring  a  different  result.  The 
United  States  could  bomb  Hanoi  and  Hai¬ 
phong  and  even  destroy  all  of  North  Vietnam 
without  wiping  out  the  threat  posed  by 
China.  In  fact,  the  danger  of  a  ground  war 
with  Communist  China,  and  perhaps  a  nu¬ 
clear  world  war,  would  thereby  be  .brought 
considerably  closer. 

President  Johnson  argued  that  “if  con¬ 
tinued  immunity’’  were  given  to  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  “the  cost  in  lives — Vietnamese,  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  allied — will  be  greatly  increased.” 

it  if  100,000  or  even  500,000  more  America 
troops  are  sent  to  Vietnam,  as  is  predict* 
many  more  lives  are  surely  going  to  be  l^lst. 
What\jvas  a.  morass  is  becoming  a  bottoj/Uess 
pit 

President  Johnson  said  that  “the^end  of 
the  pauseVdoes  not  mean  the  end  of  our 
pursuit  forVeace.”  In- this  he  isf of  course, 
completely  sincere.  The  great  /inflict  over 
Vietnam  that  nas  arisen  in  the/TJnited  States 
is  precisely  over\he  meanine^bf  "the  pursuit 
for  peace.”  A  number  of  suspected  and  in¬ 
formed  Senators  and  Representatives;  mili¬ 
tary  men  like  Generals  flavin  and  Ridgway; 
academic  specialists,  Nfeachers,  and  clerics; 
and  a  great  many  friendly  foreign  statesmen 
and  commentators,  iOl  beimved  and  said  that 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  ought  not  be 
resumed.  They  >U1  felt  thal  peace  had  not" 
been  given  a  full  and  fair  chance.  They  all 
fear  the  consequences  of  the  Suited  States 
getting  mope  and  more  deeply  \fivolved  in 
Vietnam. 

So  las/ks  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
is  concerned,  the  decision  has  now.  been 
ma.dy'  American  troops  in  the  field\nust 
be  supported;  but  so  must  American  effort^ — 
inside  the  United  Nations  and  outside  i 
t/  reach  an  honorable  settlement  in  orde1 
restore  peace  and  self-determination  in 
Vietnam. 


interest  rates  and  hidden  finance  charges 
so-called  easy  credit  dealings  with  mercha 
and  lending  institutions;  and 

Whereas  consumers  need  and” deserve  jhore 
Federal  protection  in  order  to  receipt  full 
value  for  every  dollar  that  they  spend/to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  themselves  ajnd  their 
families;  and 

Whereas  consumers  today  are/jbarticularly 
subject  to  lack  of  informatioryon  the  terms 
of  costs  of  credit  and  are  too/often  unaware 
of  the  full  cost  of  a  credit /transaction,  and 
therefore  unable  to  compare  financing  costs 
because  of  nonstandard/ways  of  reporting 
interest  charges;  and 

Whereas  disclosureatof  all  finance  charges 
in  borrowing  or  credit-buying  arrangements 
is  essential  to  heln/nonsumers  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  abnormally  high  interest  rates 
and  excessive  credit  charges.  Such  protection 
would  be  requited  by  truth-in-lending  legis¬ 
lation  befora/Congress.  It  would  simply  re¬ 
quire  the  lenders  to  disclose  the  total  amount 
of  the  loaii  cost  and  finance  charges  expressed 
in  dollape  and  cents  and  as  simple  annual  in¬ 
terest  v ate  on  the  unpaid  balance:  Therefore, 
be  it, 

solved,  That  the  Chicago  District  Council 
wholeheartedly  supports  the  truth-in-lend- 
g  measure  now  pending  in  Congress. 

,  This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Chicago  District  Council  at  its  regular 
iTieeting  held  on  Friday.  December  17,  1965. 
Copies  to  be  sent  to  Senators  Douglas  and 
Dieksen,  Representatives  in  Congress  and 
Grand  President  C.  L.  Dennis. 

Kenneth  A.  Stone, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Attest : 

William  G.  Denison, 

President. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HELPING  DE¬ 
VELOPING  NATIONS  TO  IMPROVE 
THEIR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
encouraged  to  receive  recently  from  the 
Chicago  District  Council  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  &  Steamship  Clerks  a 
resolution  expressing  its  strong  support 
for  my  truth-in-lending  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  reso¬ 
lution  signed  by  Mr.  William  G.  Denison, 
president,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Stone, 
secretary-treasurer,  of  the  Brotherhood 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  Truth  in  Lending  Bill 


Brotherhood  of  Railway  & 

Steamship  Clerks, 

The  Chicago  District  Council, 

January  19, 1966, 

Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Whereas  the  consumer  is  many  times 
gouged  by  carefully  camouflaged  sky-high 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  sent  to  Congress  today  his 
annual  request  for  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion.  The  President  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  helping  developing  na¬ 
tions  to  improve  their  educational 
systems. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  education  is, 
almost  without  exception,  the  first  major 
goal  of  developing  nations. 

To  millions  of  people  in  the  less- 
developed  parts  of  the  world,  progress  is  / 
a  schoolhouse.  \ 

For  that  reason,  many  countries  are 
asking  for — and  getting — more  help  with 
education  than  any  other  field  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance.  In  fiscal  1965,  one  out 
of  every  five  AID-financed  experts  over¬ 
seas  was  working  in  some  aspect  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Most  of  these  technicians — four  out  of 
every  five — are  staff  members  of  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  and  universities  at  work  in 
specialized  training  programs — training 
doctors,  nurses,  public  health  officers, 
farm  experts,  engineers,  and  public  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Coming  the  other  way,  to  study  in  our 
universities  and  colleges,  are  thousands 
of  foreign  technicians  and  professionals 
who  return  to  their  countries  to  take  over 
the  supervision  of  public  education  in 
multiple  fields.  Since  point  4  began  in 
1949,  the  United  States  has  financed  the 
training  of  94,000  foreign  specialists  in 
U.S.  institutions,  and  19,000  more  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
helped  to  finance  national  construction 
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of :  colleges  and  universities  serving 
430,000  students;  vocational,  technical 
and  normal  schools  enrolling  715,000 
students;  classrooms — in  just  3  years 
alone — accommodating  6.7  million  pupils 
at  all  levels  of  education. 

These  figures  provide  dramatic  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  impact  of  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  impact  is  equally  impressive,  if  less 
visible,  in  other  aspects  of  educational 
improvement,  such  as  the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  modernize  systems  of 
teaching,  broaden  the  subjects  of  study, 
and  relate  them  to  national  requirements 
for  trained  manpower. 

With  this  kind  of  evidence  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  being  made  in  education,  I  applaud 
President  Johnson’s  plans  to  increase  the 
foreign  assistance  program  on  all 
fronts — to  help  these  developing  nations 
strike,  as  he  puts  it,  “at  the  root  causes 
of  misery  and  despair.”  I  think  that  the 
$225  million  being  asked  for  that  prograrn 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  a  relatively' 
modest  price  to  pay  for  such  progress. 
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A  REPORT  ON  VIETNAM  TO  THE 

CITIZENS  OF  LOS  ANGELES  BY 

MAYOR  SAM  YORTY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  Nation — and  indeed  the 
world — is  centered  on  Vietnam  and  the 
problems  we  face  in  helping  achieve  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Many  Government  leaders,  including 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
personally  visited  Vietnam  during  the 
past  several  months  for  firsthand  ob¬ 
servation  and  information. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mayor  Samuel 
Yorty,  the  mayor  of  one  of  the  Nation’s 
largest  cities,  Los  Angeles,  also  visited 
Vietnam.  California  makes  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  America’s  defense  prepara¬ 
tion — and  in  time  of  war,  to  our  coun¬ 
try’s  ability  to  meet  the  challenge.  Not 
only  do  we  supply  manpower,  but  we 
supply  vast  amounts  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  and  technical  know-how.  Further, 
the  port  of  Los  Angeles  is  a  major  port  of 
embarkation  of  men  and  equipment 
points  throughout  the  Pacific  frontier. 

Following  his  visit,  Mayor  Yorty /re¬ 
ported  to  the  citizens  of  Los  Angelos  De¬ 
cember  13  in  an  address  to  the  Council 
for  International  Visitors  and  Sister 
Cities.  His  remarks,  in  my  Judgment, 
provide  an  interesting,  thought-pro¬ 
voking  and  informative  analysis  of  the 
problems  we  are  confronted  with  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  His  observations/give  us  insight 
into  the  personality  of/this  war. 

He  was  kind  enojfgh  to  respectfully 
and  sincerely  submit  a  number  of  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  President  which,  I  am 
sure,  were  care£mly  reviewed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mayor  Yoi/y,  who  is  incidentally  a  reg¬ 
istered  Deniocrat,  has  provided  a  service 
to  his  people,  to  my  State,  and  to  our 
country/in  contributing  to  the  discus¬ 
sions  /about  Vietnam  and  in  making 
knowledgeable  and  helpful  suggestions, 
think  his  remarks  are  worthy  of 
idy.  I  think  they  are  worthy  of  being 
eluded  in  the  Record  of  this  Congress 


during  these  difficult  days  of  discussion 
and  analysis  on  our  role  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Report  to  the  Citizens  by  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty,  Delivered  December  13,  1965,  at  Los 
Angeles,  to  the  Mayor’s  Council  for  In¬ 
ternational  Visitors  and  Sister  Cities 
Mrs.  Jackson,  Mr.  Lederer,  distinguished 
guests,  and  especially,  the  members  of  the 
Consular  Corps  representing  the  various 
governments,  I  would  like  to  first  of  all  thank 
everyone  for  coming.  I  was  a  bit  over¬ 
whelmed  when  I  walked  in  and  saw  the  size 
of  the  audience  here  today.  It  certainly 
evidences  your  great  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  my  report  to  you,  and  it  also  in¬ 
dicates  that  you  believe  that  I  was  doing 
something  more  than  socializing  in  Asia  dur¬ 
ing  my  visit  there. 

For  your  convenience  I  have  tried  to  divide 
this  report  into  several  parts.  First,  itiner¬ 
ary,  and  second,  the  background  facts — about 
South  Vietnam,  some  of  the  military  prob- 
.ems,  some  of  the  political  problems,  and 
sopie  possible  policy  changes. 

irst  of  all,  I  might  say  that  on  the  waj 
out\o  Asia  I  stopped  in  Honolulu  and  hs 
about\3  or  4  days  of  rest.  I  got  some  of  .the 
vacatioh  that  I  didn’t  get  last  summer  .after 
the  riotshalthough  I  had  one  plannedyat  the 
time.  InNflonolulu  I  went  to  the  jCINPAC 
(Commander  in  Chief  of  Pacific/  Forces) 
HeadquartersKand  had  a  long  conference  and 
a  briefing  witrt  Admiral  Sharpvwho,  as  you 
know,  is  our  commander  of  al/the  forces  in 
the  Pacific — everything  we  have  there  and 
not  just  in  Vietnam — all  the  forces  in  the 
Pacific  *  *  *  a  very  gxeat  niilitary  leafier,  and 
a  very  sound  thinker\a/(d  a  very  wonderful 
inspirational  leafier  of ihir  military  forces. 

I  went  to  have  that/brrefmg  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Comufandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  General  Green,  who  “said  to  me:  “On 
the  way  out,  I  think  you  ought  to  stop  and 
see  Admiral  Sharp  and  haVe  a  briefing. 
Then,  you  thfnk  about  what  he \ells  you  on 
the  way  to  Vietnam.” 

Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  after  the  brief¬ 
ing  by  Admiral  Sharp  I  couldn’t  think  about 
anything  else  on  my  way  out  to  Vietnam, 
and,  i/night  also  add  to  this  point,  although 
it  is'  not  important,  that  because  the  Los 
Angles  Times  had  published  an  editorial  whl 
tjncy  found  out  I  might  go  to  Vietnam,  saying 
;hat  Governors  should  go  but  mayors 
shouldn’t,  and  indicating  that  it  would  be  a 
hardship  on  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  mayor 
of  the  third  largest  city  of  the  United  States 
to  visit  the  area.  I  asked  Admiral  Sharp  if 
this  were  true,  and  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  go 
and  see  what  is  happening  in  South  Vietnam, 
so  you  can  report  back  to  your  people.” 

Now,  the  next  stop  was  Korea,  and  there, 
I  think,  we  set  an  all-time  precedent  because 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was 
given  an  official  presidential  dinner  in  the 
Blue  House  by  President  Park.  I  don’t  know 
of  any  other  occasion  when  the  mayor  of  our 
city  has  been  so  honored.  I  take  it  not  as 
a  personal  honor  to  me,  but  as  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  I  was  so  pleased  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  again  and  renew  the  friend¬ 
ship  with  President  Park  which  started  when 
he  was  our  guest  in  Los  Angeles.  We  were 
also  given  an  official  luncheon  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Defense,  Mr.  Kim,  to  which  all  the 
military  leaders  of  Korea  were  invited. 

The  great  surprise  was  when  I  went  to 
Chung-Ang  University  where  Dr.  Louise  Yim, 
who  is  an  alumnus  of  USC,  is  the  head  of 
this  university — 8,000  students  there — a  very 
great  university  at  Seoul. 

They  kept  their  surprise  from  me.  I  had 
no  idea  when  I  walked  into  the  big  assem¬ 


blage  that  they  were  going  to  present  m</ 
with  a  doctor  of  laws  degree;  so  during  the 
rest  of  the  trip  the  others  in  the  party  all 
referred  to  me  as  “Doc.” 

I  also  had  very  interesting  conversations 
there  with  the  very  learned  mayor  of  Seoul. 

We  discussed  there,  also,  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  Sister  City  relationship  with  the 
city  of  Pusan,  the  name  of  which  will  bring 
back  memories  to  all  Americans  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Korean  fighting.  /We  also  had  a 
chance  to  discuss  the  ./Japanese -Korean 
Treaty  which  I  think  mays  all  of  the  friends 
of  these  two  great  nations  very  happy.  It’s 
taken  a  long  time.  There  were  many  ob¬ 
stacles,  emotional  blocks,  and  other  reasons 
and  factors  that  entered  into  this  matter. 
At  long  last  these' two  friends  of  ours  have 
arrived  at  a  rapn/uachment  and  have  a  treaty 
and  I  think  this  bodes  very  well  for  the 
free  world.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  so  violently  opposed 
the  final  yapproachment  between  Korea  and 
Japan.  Pursuant  to  this  treaty  some  of  the 
outstanding  problems  will  now  be  settled, 
and  i/  addition  to  that,  a  large  grant  will  be 
given  by  Japan  to  South  Korea  and  also 
short  term  and  long  term  loans.  This,  of 
ourse,  removes  some  of  the  burden  from 
because  we  have  had  to  give  Korea  sub¬ 
stantial  help  as  you  know,  and  they  have 
used  it  well  to  defend  their  freedom. 

Then  we  went  on  to  Tokyo  where,  as  you 
know,  we  met  with  the  Japanese  business 
people  who  do  so  much  business  with  our 
harbor.  We  had  a  most  successful  reception 
there,  and  I  like  to  always  point  out  to  our 
Americans  that  they  must  realize  that  Japan 
is  the  second  best  customer  of  the  Unite 
States  and  a  large  purchaser  of  our  products, 
and  also  the  best  customer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor.  We  enjoyed  a  most  successful  re¬ 
ception.  The  Governor  of  Tokyo  came  to  the 
reception  along  with  many  top  business  peo¬ 
ple.  Then  we  went  to  Nagoya,  which  to  me 
is  a  second  home.  You  know  we  have  had 
a  sister  city  relationship  with  Nagoya  for  a 
long  time.  Mayor  Sugito  and  I  have  ex¬ 
changed  visits,  and  I  think  it  is  more  or  less 
an  example  of  what  sister-city  relationships 
can  be  when  they  are  at  their  very  best. 

From  there  we  went  to  Hong  Kong,  where 
I  stayed  only  briefly,  and  had  a  visit  with 
Sir  David  Trench,  who  is  the  British  Gover¬ 
nor  in  Hong  Kong.  As  you  know,  it  is  a 
Crown  Colony  and  is  completely  under  his 
control.  We  discussed  the  situation  in  that 
area.  The  others  stayed  in  Hong  Kong  and 
went  on  to  Bangkok;  I  went  to  Vietnam,  but 
vfrom  Vietnam  I  also  went  to  Bangkok  where 
met  with  the  mayor  and  discussed  the 
project  that  I  will  talk  to  you  about  in  a 
minute,  and  also  met  with  our  military 
lead&r  there,  Gen.  Richard  Stillwell,  who  has 
been  ifi  that  area  a  very  long  time — in  Viet¬ 
nam,  ih  Thailand,  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
who  knows  a  great  deal  about  that  area. 

Then  on\the  way  home,  after  Vietnam,  I 
again  stopped  in  Honolulu,  just  between 
planes,  and  hsgi  another  visit  with  Admiral 
Sharp  so  we  cduld  compare  notes  as  to  the 
difference  in  any.,  opinion  I  might  have  had 
on  the  way  out  compared  with  my  opinion 
on  the  way  back.  \ 

Of  course.  South  Vietnam  was  by  far  the 
most  challenging  parvt  of  the  journey. 
When  I  got  off  the  planeNthere,  I  was  met  by 
Major  Hayden,  the  security  officer,  and  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Earl,  representing  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  I  want  to  say  that  they  could 
not  have  been  more  kind,  more  considerate, 
more  respectful.  Also  present Nwas  the  re¬ 
porter  from  the  Times,  Mr.  Salazhy  who  was 
there  to  meet  the  plane.  \ 

From  there  we  went  almost  directly  to  a 
hospital  in  Saigon  where  I  visited  with,  some 
of  the  hospitalized  soldiers,  and  also  visited 
the  malaria  ward  where  we’re  having  a  prob¬ 
lem,  as  you  know,  by  the  fact  that  thdi;e 
seems  to  be  some  kind  of  new  strain  o\^ 
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rHalaria  which  the  normal  pills  that  we  use 
toVnrevent  malaria  are  not  reaching.  You 
always  run  into  this  where  our  people  are 
new  ip  the  area  and  are  not  immune  to 
some  ol the  infections  and  diseases  that  the 
people  in.  the  area  may  find  entirely  toler¬ 
able.  I  reinember  going  through  this  in  New 
Guinea  whWe  we  had  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pen  on  several  occasions.  Our  doctors  with 
their  ingenuity;  and  our  research  scientists 
are  always  able\ventually  to  come  up  with 
an  answer,  but  there’s  lots  of  pain  and  suf¬ 
fering  in  the  meant^ne. 

It  was  at  that  hospital  that  I  first  heard 
about  the  “dust-offs'v  You  know,  it’s  a 
wonderful  thing  about  »he  fighting  men  out 
in  the  fighting  area,  each  one  thinks  that 
his  place  is  fairly  secure  \.nd  brags  about 
his  fellow  fightingmen  who\re  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  they  think  is  more  brave.  And 
this  boy  that  I  talked  to  in  \he  hospital; 
he’s  a  boy  to  me  *  *  *  he  is  actually  a  fight¬ 
ing  man,  but  they  seem  so  young\that  they 
seem  like  boys.  He  was  telling  me  about 
walking  along  with  his  buddy  whenNje  ran 
into  one  of  these  booby-trap  mines  that  are 
set  all  over  the  jungle  there,  and  on\  of 
these  mines  went  off  and  blew  both  legs 
off  of  his  buddy,  and  also,  of  course,  injured, 
the  man  that  I  met  in  the  hospital.  He  said 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  firing  and  with 
bullets  flying  all  around  his  helicopter  the 
pilot  came  right  on  down  to  rescue  them. 
They  call  these  fellows  “dust-offs.”  And  he 
said,  "they  don’t  care  about  anything;  they 
just  go  in  and  get  you.”  He  said,  “It’s  a  great 
feeling  of  comfort  to  us  that  these  fellows 
are  so  brave.”  Within  20  minutes  this  boy 
with  his  legs  blown  off  was  in  the  hospital 
under  care  and  is  now  in  New  York  recover¬ 
ing,  and  will  have  artificial  legs  which  is  very 
little  consolation,  but  at  least  it  is  some¬ 
thing,  and  it’s  a  great  consolation  to  these 
fellows  to  know  that  these  brave  “dust- 
offs”  will  go  in  and  get  them.  This  is  about 
all  he  could  talk  about;  he  was  so  proud  of 
the  bravery  of  these  fellow  soldiers. 

***** 

Now,  my  next  stop  was  to  go  early  in  the 
morning  to  Da  Nang.  Da  Nang  is  our  base 
closest  to  the  17  th  parallel  which  divides 
South  Vietnam  from  North  Vietnam,  and  it 
isn’t  only  one  base.  We  have  satellite  bases 
north  and  south.  They  are  really  part  of 
this  same  complex;  this  is  a  marine  base. 
General  Green  had  suggested  that  he  would 
like  me  to  see  it  because  he  wanted  me  also 
to  see  the  civic  action  program  of  the 
Marines  in  the  area.  We  are  engaged,  not 
only  in  military  operations  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  but  we  are  engaged  in  another  activity 
to  establish  the  means  of  carrying  on  sound 
government,  and  in  winning  the  confidence, 
of  the  people.  So  the  marines  in  Da  Nang 
are  not  only  fightingmen,  they  are  public 
relations  men.  They  are  helping  these  /peo¬ 
ple  to  better  their  way  of  life,  and  tc/have 
some  stake  in  freedom  and  in  the  victory  of 
the  free  forces.  / 

We  also  looked  over  some  of  the  elvil  action 
programs  where  the  marines  hays  helped  the 
people  build  roads.  They  havc/helped  them 
build  schools,  and  they  h^e  done  many 
things  to  let  them  know  that  we  are  their 
friends,  so  that  on  the  basis  of  friendship 
they  can  understand  us /and  feel  confidence 
in  us.  / 

We  returned  that  night  to  Saigon  and  the 
next  morning,  early  dgain,  we  went  off  for  the 
carrier,  Kittyhawkf  I  had  a  fine  chance  to 
talk  with  Admiral  Reedy  who  was  departing 
after  we  had  mach  to  go  over  and  see  Mr. 
McNamara,  who  was  in  Saigon  at  the  time. 
Captain  Caynody  was  in  charge  of  the  Kitty- 
hawk.  He’s  a  famous  football  player  from 
San  Jos  a/state  and  a  very  wonderful  mili¬ 
tary  man.  They  told  me  that  on  their  closed 
circuit  television,  they  had  announced  in 
advance  that  I  would  be  there,  and  told  the 
fellows  on  the  ship.  And  so  I  had  to  go  to 
atfery  deck  on  that  ship  and  make  sure  that 


I  visited  every  department.  You  know  that 
Kittyhawk  is  18  levels?  You  can’t  believe  it, 
what  a  massive  ship  that  is.  With  5,000 
Americans  housed  in  what  really  amounts  to 
a  city,  15,000  meals  a  day  to  be  served,  all 
that  laundry,  all  the  equipment,  supplies. 
I  watched  the  Kittyhawk  in  operation. 
Planes  were  being  catapulted  off  the  bow  of 
the  ship  and  they  were  coming  in  from  aft 
on  the  slanted  deck,  and  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  taking  on  supplies  from  another 
ammunition  ship  on  the  side. 

It  was  the  busiest  place  I’ve  ever  seen.  So 
many  dedicated  Americans  working  awfully 
hard.  Believe  me,  these  fellows  were  haul¬ 
ing  around  these  big  bombs  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  other  supplies  and  the  sea  was 
rough  and  they  were  having  a  very  hard 
time.  Captain  Carmody  was  pacing  the  deck 
up  there,  worried  about  the  fellows  on  the 
ammo  ship,  afraid  they  might  get  hurt  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rough  seas  and  wondering 
whether  he  should  discontinue  and  try  again 
later,  and  all  of  this  is  going  on,  these  fel¬ 
lows  are  working  around  the  clock.  There 
isn’t  any  8-hour  day,  5-day  week  there.  They 
just  work  all  the  time. 

And  the  pilots  *  *  *  these  pilots  are  flying 
more  than  you  could  ever  imagine.  These 
missions  are  taking  off  regularly  all  the  time. 
'They’re  just  constantly  pounding.  It’s  a 
terrific  job  that  they  are  doing  from  these 
carriers.  I  went  down  to  a  briefing  of  the 
pilot*  and  this  seemed  especially  interesting 
to  me\because  this  used  to  be  my  job,  only 
I  did  the  intelligence  briefing  and  thisywas 
the  operations  briefing  and,  of  all  things,  the 
pilot  leading  this  particular  mission /Was  an 
Air  Force  pitot  on  an  exchange  program  with 
the  Navy.  We\didn’t  used  to  do  this;  I  think 
it’s  a  great  ideasand  we  had  a  loVbf  fun  kid¬ 
ding  about  it.  'But  to  hear  t fie  complica¬ 
tions  of  these  flights  today,  the  things  that 
these  young  men  Ifftye  to  keep  in  mind  and 
the  instructions;  it  \eally'  is  staggering  to 
someone  who  hasn’t  hesmd  anything  like  this 
for  20  years.  , 

Now,  here  again,  1  ran  into  the  same 
phenomenon,  the  flaming  man  always  talk¬ 
ing  about  somebody  else’s  Bravery.  These 
fellows,  these  pilots,  were  all  praise  for  what 
they  called  the/forward  air  controller.  The 
subject  came yup  because  I  asked,  them  ex¬ 
actly  what  t/eir  mission  was,  and  while  they 
had  a  mission,  it  was  not  a  deflnite\nission 
until  the/  reached  the  target  area.  'There, 
they  mytet  the  forward  air  controller.  \And 
they  didn’t  seem  to  think  what  they  were 
doing  was  heroic  at  all.  They  were  worried 
about  the  forward  air  controller  because  they' 
sj/d  he  goes  along  right  over  the  ground 
fix  a  flimsy  little  airplane.  The  enemy  shoots 
at  him  but  he  marks  the  target  for  the 
pilots,  and  they  said,  “Why,  the  other  day 
we  were  searching  for  the  Vietcong  (they  say 
the  VC),  who  were  in  the  bushes  around 
there  some  place. 

“They  had  our  troops  pinned  down.  The 
troops  couldn’t  move,  because  every  time 
they  started  to  move  they  shot  at  them.  We 
couldn’t  find  where  the  VC  were  from  up 
at  our  altitude,  so  the  forward  air  controller 
flew  right  down  over  them  until  he  drew  their 
fire  and  then  when  they  fired  on  him,  he 
dropped  a  bomb  on  them  and  we  went  in  and 
let  them  have  it.”  They  said,  “there’s  really 
the  brave  guy.  Our  job  is  easy  compared 
with  his.”  And  so  it  is  with  the  real  fighting 
men. 

They  made  me  lift  their  gear,  which  I  tell 
you,  must  weigh  60  pounds,  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  that  these  young  men  wear  when 
they’re  up  in  these  supersonic  jets. 

Well,  after  that,  of  course,  back  that  same 
night  to  Saigon,  and  then  the  next  morning 
we  had  a  breakfast  engagement  with  USOM 
people,  that’s  U.S.  operation  mission,  and 
these  are  the  people  who  are  trying  to  recruit 
administrators  here  in  Los  Angeles  right  now 
to  help  train  the  South  Vietnamese  to  gov¬ 
ern.  This  was  a  very  interesting  discussion 
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because  it  gave  me  quite  a  bit  of  information 
about  the  problem  of  reestablishing  govern¬ 
ment  in  an  area  like  this  and  teaching  the 
people  how  to  govern  and  giving  them  con* 
fidence  in  themselves  to  do  the  job.  / 

And  I  might  say  that  people  who  are  fiood 
administrators  who  have  a  talent  for  getting 
along  with  people  who  know  something  about 
government  and  getting  things  don/if  they 
would  like  to  do  a  job  in  South  Vietnam,  not 
in  a-combat  capacity  and  not  especially  dan¬ 
gerous  but  with  some  danger,  they  would  be 
welcome,  if  they  would  want/)  apply  to  the 
U.S.  mission.  It’s  a  job  th a/t  has  to  be  done. 

At  that  point,  I  got  an  Xirgent  cable  from 
the  State  Department  asjfing  me  to  visit  one 
of  the  USOM  projects  a/!d  take  some  pictures 
and  make  a  statement,  if  I  would,  about 
recruiting  people.  / 

That  morning,  y/e  flew  up  in  a  helicopter 
to  an  area  nortlVof  Saigon  to  a  little  place 
where  the  infantry  division  is  located.  This 
division  is  called  the  Big  Red  1.  It’s  the  1st 
Infantry  Division  and  these  people  are  in  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  combat  in  that  area.  They 
were  taking  part  in  the  fight  at  the  Michelin 
plantation  where  another  unit  of  the  South 
Vietnam  forces  was  really  slaughtered  by  the 
Vietoong.  We  had  to  go  in  there  with  the 
Sojfth  Vietnamese  and  the  1st  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  was  engaged  in  that  fiction. 

I  asked  the  commanding  general  if  there 
was  any  difference  between  the  draftees  and 
the  volunteers  in  his  division.  “No  difference 
at  all.”  He  said,  “When  these  young  men 
get  out  here,  in  our  unit,  you  can’t  tell  which 
ones  are  volunteers  and  which  ones  were 
drafted.” 

I  think  this  is  extremely  important  to  you 
American  citizens  to  realize  that  these  young 
men  did  not  ask  to  go  there.  You  sent  them 
there,  and  in  sending  them  there,  you  have 
to  accept  some  responsibilities  too.  We  have 
to  remember  that  at  home. 

This  is  an  area,  which  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  under  Vietcong  control.  And  so  the 
people  in  the  area  are  accustomed  to  having 
the  Vietcong  there  either  all  the  time  or  to 
disappear  when  the  government  forces  come 
in,  and  then  come  back.  There  are  fortifica¬ 
tions  underground  all  over  this  area.  They 
are  completely  camouflaged. 

You  cannot  find  these  underground 
fortifications  *  *  *  some  bases  capable  of 
holding  some  2,000  soldiers,  Vietcong  soldiers. 
Communist  soldiers  *  *  *  and  you  can’t 
find  them.  They  can  simply  disappear  under 
the  ground;  the  only  way  you  can  find  them 
is  to  stumble  over  them,  in  the  thick  jungle. 
The  general  there  in  command  of  this  divi¬ 
sion,  told  me  that  one  of  his  lieutenants  was 
out  on  the  forward  patrol  and  stumbled  on 
something  that  was  only  this  high  above  the 
ground,  completely  camouflaged.  (About  6 
inchdy.) 

He  s\jped  around  there  in  the  grass  in  the 
camouflage  and  found  that  it  was  just  a 
small  opening  into  one  of  these  underground 
labyrinths.\He  didn’t  want,  of  course,  to  go 
in  there  so  ne  took  a  smoke  bomb  that  he 
had  and  threw,  it  in  there.  But  the  smoke 
started  to  comelsack  out,  so  in  order  to  make 
the  smoke  go  doum,  he  took  his  pancho  off 
and  put  it  over  the  opening  so  the  smoke 
would  gadown.  In  the  meantime,  a  Vietcong 
came  up  from  anothe\hole  behind  him  and 
shot  him  in  the  back.  \ 

So  this  is  the  kind  oKwarfare  they  em¬ 
ployed.  They  used  to  hide  down  in  those 
underground  fortifications, 'then  come  out 
and  strike  the  government  forces  or  raid  the 
villages  and  take  the  young  men  away,  take 
the  rice  and  then  they  go  back  anW  disappear. 

When  the  government  came  theV  couldn’t 
find  them.  They  may  not  even  gcNpack  to 
the  same  underground  position  whidh  they 
left.  They  may  go  to  another  one.  ThXarea 
is  honeycombed  with  them.  It  is  a  mostSdif- 
ficult  job  just  to  find  these  underground 
fortifications  and  then  to  deal  with  them 
when  you  find  them. 
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S.  2859 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  2  (legislative  day,  January  26),  1966 

Mr.  Fulbrigiit  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  “The  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1966.” 

5  PART  I 

6  CHAPTER  1— POLICY 

7  Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

8  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  statement  of  policy, 

9  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh 
10  paragraph  the  word  “surplus”. 
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CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Title  I— Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  102.  Section  202  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorization  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  the  words  beginning  with  “$1,200,000,- 
000”  through  the  words  “succeeding  fiscal  years”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “$1,250,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971”. 

(b)  Strike  out  “June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966”  in 
the  second  proviso  and  substitute  “June  30,  1967,  through 
June  30,  1971”. 

Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and  Development 

GrRANTS 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

“(d)  Funds  made  available  under  section  212  may  he 
used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  specifjL  to  research  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
their  capacity  to  develop  the  resources  likely  to  be  needed 
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for  programs  concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  of  less  developed  countries.” 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  “President  for”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended.” 

(c)  Section  214(c),  which  relates  to  authorization  for 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  “this  section,  for”  and  substituting  “each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  such  amounts  as  may 
he  necessary,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended.” 

Title  III— Investment  Guaranties 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority 
for  investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  “$5,000,000,000” 
and  substitute  “$10,000,000,000”. 

( 2 )  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  strike  out 
“$300,000,000”  and  “$175,000,000”  and  substitute  “$425,- 
000,000”  and  “$300,000,000”,  respectively. 
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(3)  In  the  fourth  proviso  of  paragraph  (2) ,  strike  out 
“1967”  and  substitute  “1973”. 

(b)  Section  224(c),  which  relates  to  housing  projects 
in  Latin  American  countries,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“1967”  in  the  final  proviso  and  substituting  “1971”. 

Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment  Opportunities 
Sec.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorization  for  surveys 
of  investment  opportunities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  “President  for”  and  substituting  “each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  through  1971  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  such  amounts  as  may  he  necessary,  which  amounts  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended”. 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  251  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  sentence  as  follows : 
“Funds  made  available  under  this  title  which  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  he  used  for  loans  shall  he  available  for  the  purposes 
of  section  211  (d) .” 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the  words  beginning 
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witli  “use  beginning”  the  first  time  they  appear  through  the 
words  “year  1966”  and  substitute  “each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  through  1971,  $850,000,000,  which  amounts  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended  and  which, 
except  for  $100,000,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year.” 

(2)  Strike  out  the  penultimate  sentence. 

(3)  Strike  out  in  the  final  sentence  the  words  “June  30, 
1965,  and  June  30,  1966”  and  substitute  “June  30,  1967, 
through  June  30,  1971”. 

Title  VIII— Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Regional  Programs 


Sec.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
a  new  title  as  follows: 

“Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Regional  Programs 

“Sec,  271.  General  Provisions  — (a)  The  accelera¬ 
tion  of  social  and  economic  progress  in  southeast  Asia  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  achievement  of  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area.  It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective  would  be  served 
by  an  expanded  effort  by  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and 
other  interested  countries  in  cooperative  programs  for  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  region,  employing  both 
multilateral  and  bilateral  channels  of  assistance. 
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“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order 
to  promote  social  and  economic  development  and  stability 
in  southeast  Asia  through  multilateral  institutions  and  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  serving  regional  development  purposes. 
Such  institutions,  programs,  and  projects  may  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  special  funds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  consortia  organized  for  particular  programs  and  proj¬ 
ects  and  regional  arrangements  such  as  the  Mekong  develop¬ 
ment  program. 

“Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions  — (a)  In  providing 
assistance  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  President 
shall  take  into  account: 

“  ( 1 )  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic 
development  by  Asian  peoples  and  institutions; 

“(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and  integra¬ 
tion  in  southeast  Asia; 

“  (3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other  potential 
donor  countries; 

“(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation  among 
the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  toward  the  solution  of 
common  problems;  and 

“  (5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institutions  or  other 
administering  authorities  to  carry  out  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  effectively,  efficiently,  and  economically. 
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1  “  (b)  In  the  event  that  funds  made  available  under  this 

2  Act  are  used  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Intema- 

3  tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  or  the 

4  Asian  Development  Bank  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 

5  of  this  title,  such  funds  may  be  used  without  regard  to  the 
0  requirements  of  this  or  any  other  Act. 

7  “Sec.  273.  Authorization— There  is  hereby  author- 

8  ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes 

9  of  this  title,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 

10  purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 

11  through  1971,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary,  which 

12  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended.” 

13  CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

14  AND  PROGRAMS 

15  Sec.  108.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

16  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  or- 

17  ganizations  and  programs,  is  amended  as  follows: 

18  (a)  Section  301  (a) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 

19  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  “by  such  organiza- 

20  tions”  the  words  “,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indus  Basin  De- 

21  velopment  Fund  administered  by  the  International  Bank 

22  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  make  grants  and 

23  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 

24  dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  201  (d) 
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(I))  Section  301  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “United  Nations  Expanded  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund”  and  substituting  “United  Nations  Development 
Program”. 

(c)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  302.  Authorization. —  (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  grants  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary. 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  loans  for  Indus  Basin  Development  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $51, 220, 000. 

“(c)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter  shall  be  contributed  to  any  international  organiza¬ 
tion  or  to  any  foreign  government  or  agency  thereof  to 
pay  the  costs  of  developing  or  operating  any  volunteer 
program  of  such  organization,  government,  or  agency  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  selection,  training,  and  programing  of  volunteer 
manpower.” 
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CHAPTER  4— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  109.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorization  for 
supporting  assistance,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966  $684,200,000,  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971  $200,000,000,  which  amounts  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  In  addition,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  lie  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
use  in  Vietnam  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through 
1971  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  Funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  in  Vietnam  shall  be  available 
for  transfer  for  expenses  authorized  by  section  637  (a)  of 
this  Act  and  incurred  in  connection  with  programs  in 
Vietnam.” 

CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  FUND 
Sec.  110.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  contingency  fund,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  insert  after  “not  to  exceed  $50,- 
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000,000”  the  words  “and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971,  $150,000,000”. 

(b)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  the  second  sentence, 

(c)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “the  first  sentence  of”. 

PART  III 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  pro¬ 
visions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  608(a),  which  relates  to  advance  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  property,  is  amended  by  inserting  “(including  per¬ 
sonnel  costs)  ”  after  the  word  “costs”  the  first  time  it  appears 
in  the  first  sentence. 

(b)  Section  620(1),  which  relates  to  a  prohibition 
against  furnishing  assistance  to  certain  countries,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  ( 1 )  The  President  shall  consider  denying  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  less  developed 
country  which,  after  December  31,  1966,  has  failed  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to  institute  the  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  program  under  section  221(b)  (1)  of  this 
Act,  providing  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  in¬ 
convertibility  under  subparagraph  (A),  and  expropriation 
or  confiscation  under  subparagraph  (B) ,  of  such  section  221 

(b)  (1).” 
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1  CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

2  Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

3  ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra- 

4  tive  provisions  is  amended  as  follows : 

5  (a)  Section  622  (b) ,  which  relates  to  coordination  with 

6  foreign  policy,  is  amended  by  striking  all  after  “assistance 

7  (including”  and  substituting  “civic  action)  or  sales  programs 

8  and  economic  assistance  are  fully  coordinated,  and  his  com- 

9  ments  shall  accompany  such  recommendations.” 

10  (b)  Section  622  (c) ,  which  relates  to  coordination  with 

11  foreign  policy,  is  amended  by  striking  all  after  “general 

12  direction  of”  and  substituting  “economic  assistance  and 

13  military  assistance  and  sales  programs,  including  but  not 

14  limited  to  determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  military 

15  assistance  (including  civic  action)  or  sales  program  for  a 

16  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  programs 

17  are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 

18  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby.” 

19  (c)  Section  634  (d) ,  which  relates  to  reports  and  infor- 

20  mation,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  preceding  the 

21  first  sentence  the  following:  “In  presenting  requests  to  the 

22  Congress  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1968  through 

23  1971  to  carry  out  programs  under  this  Act,  the  President 

24  shall  also  present  the  program  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
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funds  appropriated  for  the  respective  fiscal  year  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  if  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Speaker.” 

(d)  Section  635(h),  which  relates  to  general  authori¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (except  development  loans)  ” 
after  “II,  V,  and  VI”. 

(e)  Section  637  (a) ,  which  relates  to  administrative 
expenses,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  from  “the 
fiscal  year”  through  “$54,240,000”  and  substituting  “each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  such  amounts  as  may 
he  necessary”. 

(f)  Section  644  (1) ,  which  relates  to  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  is  deleted. 
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gather — can  become  the  final,  terrible 
midnight  of  mankind. 

The  International  Education  and 
Health.  Acts  of  1966  present  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  fio  begin  a  great  shared  adventure 
with  othei;  nations. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  for 
passage  of  both  measures. 

Our  national  interest  warrants  it. 

The  work  of  peace  demands  it. 

jYNDon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  2,1966. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  there  is  a  mes¬ 
sage  fi'om  the  Presidentof  the  United 
States  on  “International  education  and 
Health  Acts  of  1966,”  together  with  two 
drafted  bills  on  the  subject\ent  to  the 
Vice  President  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare^  Since 
these  issues  involve  subject  matters  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  both  the  Labolvand 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the  for¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  message  be  re^ 
ferred  to  both  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


as  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  of  California. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1407)  for 
the  relief  of  Frank  E.  Lipp,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  in  which  it  requested  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  3758.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F. 
Thomas; 

H.R.  4599.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Con¬ 
gregation  Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo.; 

H.R.  5831.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  and  cement 
windows  for  our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Semi¬ 
nary  of  Glenmont,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  6728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
L.  Kaiden; 

H.R.  6729.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vivian 
Cohen  Kaiden;  and 

H.R.  8647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  tf 
Troubadors  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Bridg 
port.  Conn. 

The  message  informed  the  Senat/ that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-420,  the  Speake/had  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
McDowell  of  Delaware,  Mi/  Wright  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Cameron  of  California^Alr.  Slack  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Gonzalez  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Derwinski  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Springer 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mors®  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Harvey  of  Mhmigan,  and  Mr.  Bell 
of  California  as  numbers  of  the  U.S.  del¬ 
egation  of  the  Lflexico-United  States  In-r 
terparliamentVry  Group  for  the  meeting 
to  be  held  February  9-16,  1966,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco, 
on  the  pan;  of  the  House. 

The  aiessage  also  informed  the  Senate 
that, /ursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion/!,  Public  Law  372,  84th  Congress, 
as/ amended,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
linted  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in¬ 
dicated  : 

H.R.  3758.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F. 
Thomas; 

H.R.  6728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
L.  Kaiden; 

H.R.  6729.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vivian 
Cohn  Kaiden;  and 

H.R.  8647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Trou¬ 
badors  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4599.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Con¬ 
gregation  Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo.;  and 

H.R.  5831.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  and  cement 
windows  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Semi¬ 
nary  of  Glenmont,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


^EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate*,  the  following  letters,  which /were 
ref  erreoSas  indicated : 

StatementXof  Receipts  and  Expenditures, 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  ndrsuant  to  law, 
a  statement  of  receipts  an/  expenditures  of 
that  company  for  the  y/ir  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  statemen/ ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Positions  rW  Grades  GS-16, 
GS-17/ and  G6-18 

A  letter  from  t/e  DirectoiyvFederal  Bureau 
of  —Investigation,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  QTC.,  transmitting\pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  positions  in  grades  GS-16, 
GS-17,  and/ GS-18,  as  of  Decembek  31,  1965 
(with  an .accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  am  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servick. 


Ills  and  joint  resolutioi 

INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in¬ 
troduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (by  request)  : 

S.  2858.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  con¬ 
struction  differential  subsidies;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  ; 

S.  2859.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  2860.  A  bill  to  increase  the  basic  pay  of 
enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
in  the  lowest  four  pay  grades  with  not  more 
than  2  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  :  / 

S.  2861.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreigi/ 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  thi 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  /lie 
world  in  their  efforts  toward  internal/and 
external  security;  to  the  Commit/:  on 
Foreign  Relations.  / 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  FulbricNit  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING: 

S.  2862.  A  bill  to  release  th/ community  of 
Angoon,  Alaska,  from  certain  indebtedness; 
to  the  Committee  on  thb  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mj/gruening  when  he 
introduced  the  abov//  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2863.  A  bill  tp  amend  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit  tele¬ 
graph  carriers /rom  engaging  in  the  offering 
for  sale  and  b he  sale  to  the  public  of  flowers 
and  ornamental  plants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerc/ 

B/ Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2804.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in  pro¬ 
viding  technical  recreation  service  and  ad¬ 
vice/to  private  landowners  and  local  public 
agencies  relating  to  the  management  and 
development  of  areas  for  public  outdoor 
^recreation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Randolph)  ; 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia  and  to  supple¬ 
ment  Public  Law  88-408;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
-introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


MERCHANT  VESSEL  CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  502 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  re¬ 
lating  to  construction  differential  sub¬ 
sidies. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  extend 
for  2  additional  years  to  June  30,  1968, 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
lerce  to  pay  up  to  55-percent  differ- 
ltial  in  the  construction  of  merchant 
vessels.  Actually,  it  had  been  my  hope 
tha\  this  bill,  which  comes  before  the 
Congress  year  after  year,  would  not  have 
to  be  flffroduced  again  in  1966.  I  had 
hoped  that  Congress  by  now  would  have 
had  beforesit  the  statement  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  new  naaritime  policy  program,  an 
action  whicnSmight  well  have  obviated 
the  necessity  oS  independent  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  proposed  legislation.  For 
some  time  the  Congress  has  made  the 
extension  effectiveVor  1  year  only.  I 
think  it  should  be  for  2  years  at  least. 
Quite  obviously  the  co^t  of  building  in 
American  shipyards  is,  \f  anything  in¬ 
creasing  over  the  cost  inVoreign  yards 
so  in  the  next  2  years  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  whatsoever  of  U.S.  coats  match¬ 
ing  those  abroad.  It  should  ok  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  55-percent  differential  is 
an  upper  ceiling,  representing  tlife  very 
limit  of  the  subsidy  payments  which  go 
not  to  the  operators  of  the  U.S.  mercmuit 
marine  fleet  but  to  the  shipyards  froh 
which  their  vessels  come. 
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It  has  been  a  settled  policy  that  these 
vessels  should  be  built  domestically. 
Cost&.  are  higher  here.  The  argument 
is  that  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  these 
costs  in  order  to  maintain  the  shipyard 
industry,  in  being.  Contrary  arguments 
have  bedp  advanced,  especially  in  the 
last  year.  \  But  no  proposals  have  come 
before  th  e\Congress  for  changes  in  the 
system  we  uave  used.  Accordingly,  I 
think  it  would  be  best  for  everyone  if 
the  extensionX  were  for  2  years  instead 
of  for  half  thaXperiod.  Should  necessity 
arise — which  I  Seriously  doubt  it  will — 
it  will  be  as  easy  to  amend  a  2-year 
extension  as  to  seek  a  further  1-year 
extension  next  yeaVv.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  bill,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
does  not  provide  for,  the  payment  of  a 
55-percent  differential  whenever  a  mer¬ 
chant  vessel  eligible  foV  that  differential 
is  constructed.  If  theXAmerican  ship¬ 
yards  are  51  percent  higher  in  price 
than  the  foreign  shipyards  used  in  com¬ 
parison,  the  51  percent  isXthe  premium 
which  will  be  paid,  not  55  percent.  Mr. 
President,  I  request  that  tke  bill  now 
introduced  be  appropriately  Veferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2858)  to  amend  \ection 
502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act\l936, 
relating  to  construction  differ entialWb- 
sidies,  introduced  by  Mr.  BARTLErAby 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  byVts 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  A 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  President,  and  I  am  introducing  the 
proposed  legislation  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
then-  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con-' 
sidered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2859)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2859 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  “The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1966.” 


PART  I 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
seventh  paragraph  the  word  “surplus”. 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  102.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  authorization  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  the  words  beginning  with 
“$1,200,000,000”  through  the  words  “suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years”  and  substitute  “$1,250,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971”. 

(b)  Strike  out  “June  30,  1965,  and  June 
30,  1966”  in  the  second  proviso  and  substi¬ 
tute  “June  30,  1967  through  June  30,  1971”. 

Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and 
Development  Grants 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  subsection: 

“(d)  Funds  made  available  under  section 
212  may  be  used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify, 
to  research  and  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop  the 
resources  likely  to  be  needed  for  programs 
concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  of  less  developed  countries.” 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authori¬ 
zation,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
“President  for”  and  substituting  “each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  211  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary,  which  amounts  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  remain  available  until  expended.” 

(c)  Section  214(c),  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization  for  American  schools  and  hospi¬ 
tals  abroad,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  “this  section,  for”  and  substituting 
“each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.” 

Title  III— Investment  Guaranties 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221(b),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority  for  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  “$5,000,- 
000,000”  and  substitute  “$10,000,000,000”. 

(2)  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph  (2), 
strike  out  “$300,000,000”  and  “$175,000,000” 
and  substitute  “$425,000,000”  and  “$300,000,- 
000”  respectively. 

(3)  In  the  fourth  proviso  of  paragraph  (2) , 
strike  out  “1967”  and  substitute  “1973”. 

(b)  Section  224(c) ,  which  relates  to  hous¬ 
ing  projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1967”  in  the  final 
proviso  and  substituting  “1971”. 

Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment  - 

Opportunities 

Sec.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  authorization  for  surveys  of  investment 
opportunities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  “President  for”  and  substituting  “each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary,  which  amounts  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
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Title  VI— Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  251(b),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “Funds  made 
available  under  this  title  which  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  be  used  for  loans  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  of  section  211(d).” 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authori¬ 
zation,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the 
words  beginning  with  “use  beginning”  the 
first  time  they  appear  through  the  words 
“year  1966”  and  substitute  “each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1967  through  1971,  $850,000,000, 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended  and  which,  except 
for  $100,000,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year”. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  penultimate  sentence. 

(3)  Strike  out  in  the  final  sentence  the 
words  “June  30.  1965  and  June  30,  1966” 
and  substitute  “June  30,  1967  through  June 
30,  1971”. 

Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Regional  Programs 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

“Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Regional  Programs 

“Sec.  271.  General  Provisions,  (a)  The 
acceleration  of  social  and  economic  progress 
in  southeast  Asia  is  important  to  the 
achievement  of  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in 
that  area.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
this  objective  would  be  served  by  an  ex¬ 
panded  effort  by  the  countries  of  south¬ 
east  Asia  and  other  interested  countries  in 
cooperative  programs  for  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  region,  employing 
both  multilateral  and  bilateral  channels  of 
assistance. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  fur¬ 
nish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  social  and  economic  development  and 
stability  in  southeast  Asia  through  multi¬ 
lateral  institutions  and  programs  and  proj¬ 
ects  serving  regional  development  purposes. 
Such  institutions,  programs  and  projects 
may  include  but  are  not  limited  to  special 
funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  con¬ 
sortia  organized  for  particular  programs  and 
projects,  and  regional  arrangements  such  as 
the  Mekong  development  program. 

“Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions,  (a)  In  pro¬ 
viding  assistance  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  title  the  President  shall  take  into  ac¬ 
count  : 

“(1)  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and 
economic  development  by  Asian  peoples  and 
institutions; 

“(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
integration  in  Southeast  Asia; 

"(3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other 
potential  donor  countries; 

“(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation 
among  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  to¬ 
ward  the  solution  of  common  problems;  and 

“(5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institu¬ 
tions  or  other  administering  authorities  to 
carry  out  projects  and.  programs  effectively, 
efficiently  and  economically. 

“(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  Act  are  used  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  or  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  such  funds  may  be 
used  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
this  or  any  other  Act. 

“Sec.  273.  Authorization.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
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dent  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  through  1971,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary,  which  amounts  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  remain  available  until  expended.” 
Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and, 
programs 

Sec.  108.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  international  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  301(a),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  “by  such  organizations”  the  words 
",  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indus  Basin  De¬ 
velopment  Fund  administered  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment  to  make  grants  and  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  201(d),”. 

(b)  Section  301(b),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Spe¬ 
cial  Fund”  and  substituting  “United  Na¬ 
tions  Development  Program”. 

(c)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authori¬ 
zation,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  302.  Authorization,  (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  grants  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  any  other  Act  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  loans  for 
Indus  Basin  Development  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  $51,220,000. 

“(c)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  shall  be  contributed  to  any 
international  organization  or  to  any  foreign 
government  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the  costs 
of  developing  or  operating  any  volunteer 
program  of  such  organization,  government,  or 
agency  relating  to  the  selection,  training,  and 
programing  of  volunteer  manpower.” 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

Sec.  109.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  authorization  for  supporting  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  402.  Authorization.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1966 
$684,200,000,  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  through  1971  $200,000,000,  which 

amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  In  addition,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  use  in  Vietnam  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  through  1971  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary,  which  amounts  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  use  in  Vietnam  shall  be  available  for 
transfer  for  expenses  authorized  by  section 
637(a)  of  this  Act  and  incurred  in  connection 
with  programs  in  Vietnam.” 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

Sec.  110.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  insert  after  “not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000”  the  words  “and  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971,  $150,- 
000,000”. 

(b)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  the  second 
sentence. 


(c)'  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “the  first 
sentence  of”. 

part  in 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  608(a),  which  relates  to  ad¬ 
vance  acquisition  of  property,  is  amended  by 
inserting  “(including  personnel  costs)”  after 
the  word  “costs”  the  first  time  it  appears  in 
the  first  sentence. 

(b)  Section  620(1) ,  which  relates  to  a  pro¬ 
hibition  against  furnishing  assistance  to  cer¬ 
tain  countries,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(1)  The  President  shall  consider  denying 
assistance  under  this  Act  to  the  government 
of  any  less  developed  country  which,  after 
December  31,  1966,  has  failed  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  President  to  institute  the 
investment  guaranty  program  under  sec¬ 
tion  221(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  providing  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  specific  risks  of  incon¬ 
vertibility  under  subparagraph  (A),  and  ex¬ 
propriation  or  confiscation  under  subpara¬ 
graph  (B),  of  such  section  221(b)(1).” 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  622(b),  which  relates  to  co¬ 
ordination  with  foreign  policy,  is  amended  by 
striking  all  after  “assistance  (including”  and 
substituting  “civic  action)  or  sales  programs 
and  economic  assistance  are  fully  coordi¬ 
nated,  and  his  comments  shall  accompany 
such  recommendations.” 

(b)  Section  622(c),  which  relates  to  co¬ 
ordination  with  foreign  policy,  is  amended 
by  striking  all  after  “general  direction  of” 
and  substituting  "economic  assistance  and 
military  assistance  and  sales  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  determining 
whether  there  shall  be  a  military  assistance 
(including  civic  action)  or  sales  program  for 
a  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end 
that  such  programs  are  effectively  integrated 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served  there¬ 
by.” 

(c)  Section  634(d),  which  relates  to  re¬ 
ports  and  information,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  preceding  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  the  following:  “In  presenting  requests 
to  the  Congress  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1968  through  1971  to  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
also  present  the  program  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  respec¬ 
tive  fiscal  year  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign1 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  if  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Speaker.” 

(d)  Section  635(h),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authorities,  is  amended  by  inserting 
“(except  development  loans)”  after  “II,  V, 
and  VI”. 

(e)  Section  637(a),  which  relates  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses,  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  words  from  “the  fiscal  year” 
through  “$54,240,000”  and  substituting  "each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary”. 

(f)  Section  644(1),  which  relates  to  sur- 
plus  agricultural  commodities,  is  deleted. 


the  lowest  four  pay  grades  with  no  more 
than  2  years  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  disturbed 
for  several  years  at  the  way  in  which 
we  shortchange  the  lowest  grades  ofen- 
listed  personnel.  Recent  military  pay 
changes  have  not  corrected  the  inequity 
which  I  feel  exists  in  the  pay  structure, 
and  the  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
would  be  at  least  a  start  yfii  the  right 
direction. 

To  many  of  our  young/Servicemen  find 
it  necessary  to  moonlight  in  order  to 
supplement  their  pay  and  those  who  do 
not  do  so,  often  fyra  themselves  in  the 
clutches  of  the  lodn  shark.  Being  away 
from  their  famines  during  their  off-duty 
hours  or  being  hounded  by  creditors 
makes  these^young  men  look  forward  to 
nothing  so/much  as  the  day  they  can 
leave  military  service.  Hence,  these  in- 
equities/must  be  corrected  if  we  hope  to 
maintain  the  trained  reserve  military 
forcer so  necessary  in  these  critical  times, 
y  proposal  would  increase  the  pay  of 
s  three  lowest  grades,  E-l,  E-2,  and 
3,  by  an  immediate  10  percent.  In 
addition,  the  lowest  four  grades  would 
receive  a.  5-percent  raise  at  the  end  of 
1  year  of  service.  This  area,  the  lowest 
enlisted  ranks  in  their  first  2  years  of 
service,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  in 
need  of  revision,  and  the  measure  I  in¬ 
troduce  is  confined  to  that. 

By  way  of  illustration,  E-l  service  per¬ 
sonnel  with  less  than  2  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  receive  base  pay  of  $93.90  per  month. 
The  bill  I  propose  would  increase  the 
pay  of  that  grade  to  $103.30  per  month 
for  1  year  or  less  of  service,  and  to 
$108.45  for  the  second  year  of  service. 

In  terms  of  total  pay  and  allowances, 
an  E-l  with  two  dependents,  after  1 
year  of  service,  receives  $2,525.50  per 
year.  My  proposal  would  increase  this 
to  $2,700.10.  An  E-3  with  three  depend¬ 
ents,  after  1  year  of  service,  presently 
receives  $3,076.30,  including  allowances. 
This  would  increase  to  $3,295.90  under 
my  proposal. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  and  pro¬ 
posed  scales  of  basic  pay  is  as  follows: 

Present  scale 


2  years  or  less 


$194. 10 
163.50 
117.90 
97.  50 

93.90 

87. 90 


Proposed  scale 


INCREASED  PAY  OF  CERTAIN  EN¬ 
LISTED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNI¬ 
FORMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  increase  the  basic  pay  of  enlisted 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  in 


Grad  A. 

1  year  or  less 

Over  1  year 

E-5 _ \ _ 

$194. 10 
163. 50 
129. 70 
107.25 

V  103. 30 

\  96. 70 

$194. 10 
171.70 
136. 20 
112.60 
108.  45 

E-4.  _ _ 

E-3  \ 

E-2 _ A 

.E-l  _ _ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  \nanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk 
through  Friday  aftemoon\n  order  that 
such  other  Members  of  th\  Senate  as 
may  wish  to  be  cosponsors  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERAThe  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
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ferted;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  2860)  to  increase  the  basic 
pay  of  enXsted  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  iris.the  lowest  four  pay  grades 
with  not  maj-c  than  2  years  of  service, 
introduced  by\Mr.  Allott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  6n  Armed  Services. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND  SALES 
ACT  OPH966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  M$r  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence,  a  bill  to  promote  foreign  policy, 
security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  efforts  toward  internal 
and  external  security. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  bee>r  re¬ 
quested  by  the  President,  and  I  am  intro¬ 
ducing  it  in  order  that  there  may  be'' 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend¬ 
ments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2861)  to  promote  the  for¬ 
eign  policy,  security  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  internal  and  external  security,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2861 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  he  cited  as  “The  Military  Assist¬ 
ance  and  Sales  Act  of  1966”. 

CHAPTER  1 - FOREIGN  POLICY  OBJECTIVES,  CO¬ 

ORDINATION,  AND  DEFINITIONS 

Section  1.  Foreign  Policy  Objectives. — 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  reaffirms 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to/achieve 
international  peace  and  security  through 
the  United  Nations  so  that  armedrforce  shall 
not  be  used  except  for  individual  or  collec¬ 
tive  self-defense.  The  Congrafe  hereby  finds 
that  the  efforts  of  the  U ruled  States  and 
other  friendly  countries  to  promote  peace  and 
security  continue  to  require  measures  of 
support  based  upon  th£  principle  of  effec¬ 
tive  self-help  and  mutual  aid. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  Use  security  of  the  United 
States  are  endangered  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Corrufiunist  China  continue  by 
threat  of  militifry  action,  by  use  of  economic 
pressure,  an<Yby  internal  subversion  or  other 
means,  to  attempt  to  bring  under  their  domi¬ 
nation  peoples  now  free  and  independent, 
and  continue  to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom 
and  self-government  to  peoples  and  coun¬ 
tries  vflnce  free  but  now  subject  to  such  domi- 


i,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
uthorize  measures  in  the  common  defense 


against  internal  and  external  aggression,  in¬ 
cluding  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance, 
upon  request,  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  international  organizations  of  such  na¬ 
ture  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  United 
States  deems  advisable  and  as  may  be  effec¬ 
tively  used  by  free  countries  and  peoples  to 
help  them  maintain  their  freedom.  Assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  based  upon  sound  plans  and 
programs,  be  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their  own  re¬ 
sources  and  help  themselves,  and  be  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  external  and  internal  pres¬ 
sures  which  hamper  their  growth. 

In  furnishing  military  assistance  it  re¬ 
mains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve 
universal  control  of  weapons  of  mass-destruc¬ 
tion  and  universal  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying 
countries  against  violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the 
importance  of  regional  organizations  of  free 
people  for  collective  defense,  such  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States,  the  South¬ 
east  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization,  and  others.  The  Con¬ 
gress  hopes  that  such  organizations  may  be 
lengthened  and  broadened,  and  their  pro¬ 
grams  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperatioi 
made  more  effective  in  the  protection  of  t)4e 
independence  and  security  of  free  peoples, 
in  the-,  development  of  their  economiy  and 
social  well-being,  and  in  the  safeguarding 
of  their  Basic  rights  and  liberties.  The  Con¬ 
gress  welcomes,  in  particular,  steps  which 
have  been  oaken  to  integrate  and  coordi¬ 
nate  procurement,  research,  development, 
production,  an\  logistics  support  of  defense 
articles  by  the  snembers  of/the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization. 

It  is  the  sense  of\he  Congress  that  an  im¬ 
portant  contributioiNoWard  peace  would  be 
made  by  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
American  military  fopceNinder  the  control  of 
the  Organization  of/the  American  States  for 
peacekeeping  missions  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Similar  .forces  in  other  areas  should 
be  encouraged  Where  appropriate. 

In  enacting  this  legislation /ut  is  there¬ 
fore  the  indention  of  Congress  \o  promote 
the  peace  fit  the  world  and  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  security,  and  general  welfares  of  the 
United /States  by  fostering  an  improved  cli¬ 
mate  jbi  political  independence  and  individ¬ 
ual  liberty,  improving  the  ability~bf  friendly 
countries  and  international  organizations'*!) 

/ter  or  if  necessary  defeat  aggression,  fa) 
{ilitating  arrangements  for  individual  and' 
collective  security,  assisting  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  to  maintain  internal  security,  and  creat¬ 
ing  an  environment  of  security  and  orderly 
change  in  developing  friendly  countries 
through  civic  action  and  other  programs 
essential  to  their  more  rapid  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  progress.  The  Congress 
urges  that  all  other  countries  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  join  in  the  common  undertaking  to 
meet  these  goals. 

Sec.  2.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Pol¬ 
icy. — (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers  or 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro¬ 
priate  procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the  lead-, 
ership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission.  The  Chief  of  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Mission  shall  make  sure  that  recom¬ 
mendations  of  such  representatives  pertain¬ 
ing  to  military  assistance  (including  civic 
action)  or  sales  programs  and  economic  as¬ 
sistance  are  fully  coordinated,  and  his  com¬ 
ments  shall  accompany  such  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 


direction  of  economic  assistance  and  milj, 
tary  assistance  and  sales  programs,  inch 
ing  but  not  limited  to  determining  whether 
there  shall  be  a  military  assistance  (includ¬ 
ing  civic  action)  or  sales  prograny  for  a 
country  and  the  value  thereof,  to /the  end 
that  such  programs  are  effectively  integrated 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and /the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  isr  best  served 
thereby. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. — As  ugfed  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States” 
means  the  Army,  Navy, /Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

(b)  “Defense  article2lncludes  any — 

(1)  weapon,  we  a  pens  system,  munition, 
aircraft,  vessel,  boay  or  other  implement  of 
war; 

(2)  property,  installation,  commodity,  ma¬ 
terial,  equipment,  supply,  or  goods  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  machj'nery,  facility,  tool,  material,  sup¬ 
ply,  or  other  item  necessary  for  the  manu¬ 
facture,  production,  processing,  repair,  servic¬ 
ing,  storage,  construction,  transportation, 
operation,  or  use  of  any  article  listed  in  this 
subs/getion;  and 

f)  component  or  part  of  any  article  listed 
in'' this  subsection; 

)ut  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels  or, 
as  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.),  source 
material,  byproduct  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  or  atomic  weapons. 

(c)  “Defense  information”  includes  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan, 
model,  specification,  design,  prototype,  draw¬ 
ing,  technical  manual,  publication,  or  other 
recorded  or  oral  information  relating  to  any 
defense  article  or  defense  service,  but  shall 
not  include  Restricted  Data  as  defined  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  data  removed  from  the  Restricted  Data 
category  under  section  142(d)  of  that  Act. 

(d)  “Defense  service”  includes  packing, 
crating,  handling  transportation,  and  any 
test,  inspection,  repair,  rehabilitation,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  training,  defense  informa¬ 
tion,  or  other  service  used  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  “Excess  defense  articles”  means  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  not  procured 
in  anticipation  of  military  assistance  or  sales 
requirements,  or  pursuant  to  a  military  as¬ 
sistance  or  sales  order,  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  mobilization  reserve  at  the  time  such 
articles  are  dropped  from  inventory  by  the 
supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  countries 
or  international  organizations  under  this  Act. 

(f)  “Mobilization  reserve”  means  the 
mantity  of  defense  services  determined  to 
bh  required,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
tha.  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  support  mobili¬ 
zation  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Statesv Government  in  the  event  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

(g)  “Officer  or  employee”  means  civilian 
personnel  snd  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Uniwd  States  Government. 

(h)  “Training”  includes — 

(1)  formal  ot  informal  instruction  of  for¬ 
eign  students  irk  the  United  States  or  over¬ 
seas  by  officers  o\  employees  of  the  United 
States,  contract  technicians,  contractors  (in¬ 
cluding  instruction  at  civilian  institutions) , 
or  by  correspondence  oourses; 

(2)  technical,  educational,  or  information¬ 
al  publications  and  medi\°f  all  kinds; 

(3)  training  aid; 

(4)  orientation; 

(5)  training  exercises;  and' 

(6)  military  advice  to  forb^gn  military 
units  and  forces. 

(i)  “Value”  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  excess  defensbyarticles, 
the  gross  cost  incurred  by  the  UniteckStates 
in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  moaVJying 
such  articles; 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense 
tides  delivered  from  inventory  to  countrie 
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H.  R.  12449 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


February  2, 1966 

Mr.  Morgan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1966”. 

5  PART  I 

6  CHAPTER  1— POLICY 

7  Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

8  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  statement  of  policy, 

9  is  amended  hy  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh 

10  paragraph  the  word  “surplus”. 
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CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 
Sec.  102.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorization  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  the  words  beginning  with  “$1,200,000,- 
000”  through  the  words  “succeeding  fiscal  years”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “$1,250,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971”. 

(1))  Strike  out  “June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966” 
in  the  second  proviso  and  substitute  “June  30,  1967,  through 
June  30,  1971”. 

Title  II— Technical  Cooperation  and  Development 

Grants 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

“  (d)  Funds  made  available  under  section  212  may  be 
used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  specify,  to  research  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
their  capacity  to  develop  the  resources  likely  to  be  needed 
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for  programs  concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  of  less  developed  countries.” 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  all  after  ‘‘President  for”  and  sub- 
stituting  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able  until  expended.” 

(c)  Section  214(c)  ,  which  relates  to  authorization  for 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  “this  section,  for”  and  substituting  “each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended.” 

Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 


Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  in¬ 
vestment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority 
for  investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  “$5,000,000,000” 
and  substitute  “$10,000,000,000”. 

(2)  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph  (2),  strike  out 
“$300,000,000”  and  “$175,000,000”  and  substitute  “$425,- 
000,000”  and  “$300,000,000”,  respectively. 
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(3)  In  the  fourth  proviso  of  paragraph  (2),  strike  out 
“1967”  and  substitute  “1973”. 

(b)  Section  224(c),  which  relates  to  housing  projects 
in  Latin  American  countries,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“1967”  in  the  final  proviso  and  substituting  “1971”. 
Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment  Opportunities 


Sec.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorization  for 
surveys  of  investment  opportunities,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  after  “President  for”  and  substituting  “each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended.” 

Title  VI— Alliance  for  Progress 


Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251  (h) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  sentence  ass  follows: 
“Funds  made  available  under  this  title  which  are  not  required 
to  lie  used  for  loans  shall  he  available  for  the  purposes  of 
section  211  (d) .” 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the  words  beginning 
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with  “use  beginning”  the  first  time  they  appear  through 
the  words  “year  1966”  and  substitute  “each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  through  1971,  $850,000,000,  which  amounts  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended  and  which, 
except  for  $100,000,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year”. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  penultimate  sentence. 

(3)  Strike  out  in  the  final  sentence  the  words  “June  30, 
1965  and  June  30,  1966”  and  substitute  “June  30,  1967 
through  June  30,  1971”. 

Title  YIII— Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 

E egional  Program  s 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
a  new  title  as  follows : 

“Title  VIII— Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 


Regional  Programs 

“Sec.  271.  General  Provisions. —  (a)  The  accelera¬ 
tion  of  social  and  economic  progress  in  southeast  Asia  is 
important  to  the  achievement  of  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area.  It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective  would  be  served 
by  an  expanded  effort  by  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and 
other  interested  countries  in  cooperative  programs  for  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  region,  employing  both 
multilateral  and  bilateral  channels  of  assistance. 
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“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order 
to  promote  social  and  economic  development  and  stability  in 
southeast  Asia  through  multilateral  institutions  and  programs 
and  projects  serving  regional  development  purposes.  Such 
institutions,  programs  and  projects  may  include  hut  are  not 
limited  to  special  funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
consortia  organized  for  particular  programs  and  projects 
and  regional  arrangements  such  as  the  Mekong  development 
program. 

“Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions.— (a)  In  providing 
assistance  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  President 
shall  take  into  account : 

“  (1)  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic 
development  by  Asian  peoples  and  institutions ; 

“(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and  integra¬ 
tion  in  southeast  Asia; 

“  (3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other  potential 
donor  countries ; 

“  (4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation  among  the 
countries  of  southeast  Asia  toward  the  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  problems;  and 

“  (5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institutions  or  other 
:  .administering  authorities  to  carry  out  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  effectively,  efficiently,  and  economically. 
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“(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  are  used  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  or  the  Asian  De¬ 
velopment  Bank  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
such  funds  may  be  used  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  this  or  any  other  Act. 

“Sec.  273.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended.” 
CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  108.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  or¬ 
ganizations  and  programs,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  301  (a) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  “bv  such  organiza- 
tions”  the  words  “,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indus  Basin  De¬ 
velopment  Fund  administered  by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  to  make  grants  and  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  interest -in  United  States  dollars 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  201  (d) ,”. 
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(l»)  Section  301  (It) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “United  Nations  Expanded  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Spe¬ 
cial  Fund”  and  substituting  “United  Nations  Development 
Program”. 

(c)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  302.  Authorization. —  (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  grants  to 
cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary. 

“(h)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  loans  for  Indus  Basin  Development  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  use  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $51,220,000. 

“(c)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter  shall  be  contributed  to  any  international  organization 
or  to  any  foreign  government  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the 
costs  of  developing  or  operating  any  volunteer  program  of 
such  organization,  government,  or  agency  relating  to  the 
selection,  training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  manpower.” 
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CHAPTER  4— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 


Sec.  109.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 


of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorization  for  sup¬ 
porting  assistance,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  402.  Authorization.—1 There  is  hereby  author- 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  chapter  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1966 
$684,200,000,  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through 
1971,  $200,000,000,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended.  In  addition,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in 
Vietnam,  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  such  amounts  as  may 
he  necessary,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended.  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  use  in  Vietnam  shall  be  available  for  transfer  for 
expenses  authorized  by  section  637  (a)  of  this  Act  and 
incurred  in  connection  with  programs  in  Vietnam.” 
CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Sec.  110.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  contingency  fund,  is 
amended  as  follows: 


(a)  In  subsection  (a)  insert  after  “not  to  exceed  $50,- 
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000,000”  the  words  “and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971,  $150,000,000”. 

(b)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(c)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “the  first  sentence  of”. 

PART  III 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  608  (a) ,  which  relates  to  advance  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  property,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (including  per¬ 
sonnel  costs)  ”  after  the  word  “costs”  the  first  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  first  sentence. 

(b)  Section  620(1),  which  relates  to  a  prohibition 
against  furnishing  assistance  to  certain  countries,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  ( 1 )  The  President  shall  consider  denying  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  less  developed 
country  which,  after  December  31,  1966,  has  failed  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to  institute  the  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  program  under  section  221(b)  (1)  of  this 
Act,  providing  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  in¬ 
convertibility  under  subparagraph  (A),  and  expropriation 
or  confiscation  under  subparagraph  (B),  of  such  section 
221(b)  (1).” 
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CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  622  (b) ,  which  relates  to  coordination  with 
foreign  policy,  is  amended  by  striking  all  after  “assistance 
(including”  and  substituting  “civic  action)  or  sales  pro¬ 
grams  and  economic  assistance  are  fully  coordinated,  and 
his  comments  shall  accompany  such  recommendations.” 

(b)  Section  622  (c) ,  which  relates  to  coordination  with 
foreign  policy,  is  amended  by  striking  all  after  “general 
direction  of”  and  substituting  “economic  assistance  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  and  sales  programs,  including  but  not  limited 
to  determining;  whether  there  shall  he  a  military  assistance 
(including  civic  action)  or  sales  program  for  a  country  and 
the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  programs  are  effec¬ 
tively  integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby.” 

(c)  Section  634  (d) ,  which  relates  to  reports  and  infor¬ 
mation,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  preceding  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  “In  presenting  requests  to  the 
Congress  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1968  through 
1971  to  carry  out  programs  under  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  also  present  the  program  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  respective  fiscal  year  to  the  Com- 
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mittoe  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  if  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  eliairman  of  that  committee,  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  requested  to  do  so  hy 
the  Speaker.” 

(d)  Section  035(h),  which  relates  to  general  authori¬ 
ties,  is  amended  hy  inserting  “  (except  development  loans)  ” 
after  “II,  V,  and  VI”. 

(e)  Section  637  (a),  which  relates  to  administrative 
expenses,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  from  “the 
fiscal  year”  through  “$54,240,000”  and  substituting  “each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  such  amounts  as  may 
he  necessary”. 

(f)  Section  644  (1),  which  relates  to  surplus  agricul¬ 


tural  commodities,  is  deleted. 
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Qnate  debated  fair  packaging/! abe ling  bill, 
ter-resources  survey. 


Senate  committee  reported  bill  for 


SENATE 

r.  DISASTEi/rELIEF.  Began  debate  on  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  151^1,  to  per¬ 
mit  t/e  planting  of  alternate  crops  on  acreage  which  is  unplanted  because  of 
natural  disaster,  pp.  12086-93,  12094,-100 

2.  PACKAGING;  LABELING.  Continued  debate  on  S.  985,  the  fair  packaging  and  lad¬ 
ing  bill.  pp.  12022-31,  12061-30,  12093-4,  12100 


WATER  RESOURCES.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with 
amendments  S.  3107,  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  national  watej 
^resources  problems  and  programs  (S.  Rept.  1212).  p,  12018 

4.  FOOD  SHORTAGE.  Sen.  Mondale  expressed  concern  about  the  world  food  shortage 
and  submitted  an  amendment  which  he  intends  to  propose  to  S.  2859,  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  to  provide  for  assistance  in  food-production  development  in  foreign 
countries,  pp.  12019-22 


5.  RESEARCH  ANIMALS.  Sen.  Mondale  commended  various  interests  in 
ting  together  on  a  recommendation  for  legislation  relating  toy 
care  of  research  animals  and  inserted  articles  on  this  matt« 


Lnn.  for  get- 
landling  and 
pp.  12047-8 


6.  SCHOOL  MILK.  SenXProxmire  spoke  in  favor  of  his  school  milk  bill,  S.  2921, 

and  inserted  favorable  testimony  of  Rep.  Culver,  p.  12042 

7.  HAWAII  LOANS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee/Voted  to  report  (but  did 

not  actually  report)  wrtJi  amendment  S.  112,  authori/zing  this  Department  to 
make  real  estate  mortgage^  loans  on  leased  lands  i/l Hawaii,  p.  D503 

8.  PARITY.  The  Agriculture  andNForestry  Committee/voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  with  amendments  S.  Con.  RestoS,  to  make  it  explicit  that  the 
parity  price  and  income  goal  foi^  agriculture  shall  be  binding  on  all  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  p.  D503 

9.  WHEAT  CERTIFICATES.  The  AgricultureXand^Forestry  Committee  indefinitely  post¬ 

poned  H.  R.  15089,  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estimate  the  July 
1966  parity  price  for  wheat  in  orden' tX  expedite  issuance  of  wheat  marketing 
certificates  to  complying  farmers./  p.  DX 03 


10.  SCHOOL  MILK;  CHILD  NUTRITION. 
S.  2921,  the  Proxmire  school 
and  announced  that  hearings 


TJrfe  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  considered 
.lk  bill,  and  3467,  the  child  nutrition  bill, 
fill  be  held  on  thK  child  nutrition  bill.  p.  D503 


11.  COTTON.  The  Agriculture  ajrfd  Forestry  Committee  am 
H.  R.  12322,  the  cotton /promotion  bill,  today,  p. 


junced  that  it  will  considex 
3503 


12.  BANKING.  The  Banking /and  Currency  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  3368, 

to  extend  for  2  yeajfs  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.  S. 
obligations  direcj^y  from  the  Treasury  (S.  Rept.  1215).  \.  12018 

13.  TARIFF.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  X#  12676,  to  pro¬ 

vide  that  certain  forms  of  copper  be  admitted  free  of  duty  (SARept.  1220). 

p.  12018  x  x 

14.  INFORMATION.  Sen.  Miller  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  Res.  270 ,  authorizing 

an  investigation  of  premature  disclosure  of  information  relating  to  increased 
production  of  soybeans  and  other  agricultural  commodities,  p.  12031 

LANDS.  Sen.  Mundt  inserted  a  speech  by  Milton  A.  Pearl,  Director  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  on  the  history  of  public  lands  and  plam 
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By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3X82.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  home  mort¬ 
gage  purchase  authority  which  the.  Federal 
NationaK  Mortgage  Association  may  exer¬ 
cise  in  itk  secondary  market  operations  by 
increasing  \he  amount  of  perferred  stock 
which  such  association  may  issue  for  delivery 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  a^ove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MI 

S.  3483.  A  bill  to  Ikmend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  ae  amended,  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  exemption  for  disability;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  3484.  A  bill  to  amend  thX  act  of  June 
3,  1966  (Public  Law  89-441,  80  SSat.  192),  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  reliXted  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  an\  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  upder 
a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  HOUS¬ 
ING  ACT,  TO  ALLOW  ENLARGE¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  HOME  MORTGAGE 

PURCHASE  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  give  authorization  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe, 
for  the  secondary  mortgage  market  op¬ 
eration  to  an  additional  $110  million  of 
preferred  stock  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know, 
FNMA  through  its  secondary  market 
operations  provides  a  secondary  market 
for  FHA  and  VA  home  mortgages. 

FNMA  was  designed  and  has  of  course 
operated  only  to  supplement  private 
home  mortgage  lending. 

FNMA  can  under  present  limitations 
borrow  up  to  10  times  the  amount  of  its 
capital  and  surplus  with  which  to  ob¬ 
tain  funds  for  home  mortgage  purchases. 
Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  an 
additional  $1.1  billion  of  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  would  be  made  available  to 
FNMA.  Added  to  the  preferred  stock 
subscription,  this  will  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  mortgage  purchase  authority  of, 
$1.2  billion. 

Under  present  authority  and  at  the 
present  rate,  FNMA  will  have  to  cu/lail 
its  operations  within  several  mjmths. 
This  bill,  in  providing  additional  mort¬ 
gage  purchase  authorization,  would  ex¬ 
tend  FNMA  operations  for  another  year, 
thus  affording  sufficient  tune  for  any 
further  congressional  review  which  may 
be  necessary. 

FNMA  has  proven  its'" value  indeed  in 
providing  home  mortgage  funds  in 
periods  of  tight  market  conditions. 

Although  other  suggestions  to  increase 
the  borrowing  authority  of  FNMA  have 
been  made,  I  feel  this  bill  represents  the 
soundest  approach. 

Congress  ynas  increased  previously 
FNMA’s  bo/rowing  authority,  and  no  ad¬ 
verse  reaction  resulted  in  the  ability  of 
FNMA  fro  borrow  funds  in  the  private 
marked  The  method  I  am  proposing  has 
work/rtl  well  before,  and  I  believe  much 
preferred  to  any  of  the  alternative  pro- 
P5 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  7 
days  for  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  bill  (S.  3482)  to  enlarge  the  home 
mortgage  authority  which  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  may  ex¬ 
ercise  in  its  secondary  market  operations 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  preferred 
stock  which  such  Association  may  issue 
for  delivery  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3482 

Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
econd  sentence  of  section  303(d)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  ' 
outV  “$115,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lij 
thereof  “$225,000,000’’. 

Sec.\.2.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
303(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “$11$,000,000”  and  inserting  /n  lieu 
thereof  “$225,000,000”. 


AMENDMENT.  OF  ACT  CfF  JUNE  3, 

1966,  RELATING  TO  2JREAT  SALT 

LAKE  RELICTED  LANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  President,  I  in¬ 

troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of/June  3,  1966,  relating 
to  the  Great  Salt/Lake  xelicted  lands. 

Enactment  ofrthis  measure  will,  hope¬ 
fully,  finally  nesolve  the  problem  of  the 
relicted  lands  around  the  NGreat  Salt 
Lake.  LaspFriday  the  President  signed 
into  law  S.  265,  the  bill  Congress  passed 
relating/to  these  lands.  HoweveX  upon 
approving  that  legislation,  the  President 
specifically  requested  the  prompt  en^ct- 
meirt  of  an  amendment  which  would 
protect  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Goa 
rnment  in  the  unlikely  event  the  State' 
’of  Utah  subsequently  decided  not  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  relicted  lands  after  executing 
leases  on  them  on  its  own  terms,  thus 
leaving  the  United  States  heir  to  encum¬ 
brances  on  its  own  lands,  the  terms  of. 
which  had  not  been  approved  by  any 
responsible  official  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Therefore,  enactment  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  would  provide  for  renegotiation  of 
such  leases  in  the  event  title  to  these 
lands  reverted  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  together  with  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  submitting  and 
explaining  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3484)  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  3,  1966  (Public  Law  89-441,  80  Stat. 
192),  relating  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake 


relicted  lands,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson;' 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3484  / 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  United  States  of  Ameriay  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  section  6  of  the  Act  of  June 
3,  1966  (Public  Law  89-441y80  Stat.  192),  is 
amended  by  deleting  ",  slum  be  deemed  per¬ 
mits,  licenses,  and  leases  at  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  the  /terms  and  provisions 
thereof”  and  by  substituting  “shall  not  be 
binding  on  the  Un/ted  States  unless  within 
90  days  they  are  renegotiated  to  include  such 
modified  terms  send  conditions  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Injferior  deems  appropriate.” 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  is 
as  follows! 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

/  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

/  Washington,  D.C.,  June  8, 1966. 
Hon-:  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  “To  amend  the  Act  of  June  3, 
1966  (P.L.  89-441,  80  Stat.  192),  relating  to 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  relicted  lands.” 

We  recommend  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  June  3  statute  provided  for  the  sale 
to  the  State  of  Utah  of  the  federally  owned 
relicted  lands  around  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
During  the  interim  between  the  conveyance 
to  the  State  and  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
price,  the  State  is  allowed  to  lease  the  lands, 
and  if  the  title  should  revert  to  the  United 
States  because  of  a  failure  to  pay  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  the  United  States  would  take 
the  title  subject  to  the  State  leases. 

When  the  President  approved  the  enrolled 
bill  he  asked  for  the  prompt  enactment  of 
an  amendment  providing  that  if  title  to  the 
land  should  revert  to  the  United  States  the 
State  executed  leases  would  not  be  binding 
on  the  United  States  unless  they  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  United  States. 

The  enactment  of  the  enclosed  bill  will 
carry  out  the  President's  request  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  renegotiation  of  such  leases  at  the 
time  the  title  reverts  to  include  such  modified 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  deems  appropriate. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
{he  enactment  of  the  bill  would  be  in  accord 
i^th  the  President’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udale, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


STRENGTHENING  ADAPTIVE  RE¬ 
SEARCH  IN  OUR  FOREIGN  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  TO  AGRICULTURE 

AMENDMENT  NO.  587 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators 
Burdick,  McGovern,  and  Pell  an 
amendment  to  S.  2859,  the  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  last  year, 
no  problem  has  concerned  me  more  than 
the  threat  of  human  hunger  in  the  poor 
countries  of  the  world.  In  my  first  ma¬ 
jor  speech  to  the  Senate  last  July,  I 
expressed  my  fear  that  the  developing 
countries  were  losing  the  race  between 
population  growth  and  food  supply,  and 
becoming  increasingly  unable  to  feed 
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their  growing  numbers  of  people.  I 
urged  that  our  food-for-peace  program, 
magnificent  though  it  has  been,  be  re¬ 
shaped  in  several  fundamental  ways. 

In  the  11  months  since  I  delivered  that 
speech,  we  have  read,  in  our  newspapers, 
reports  from  India  which  have  borne  out 
the  worst  of  our  fears.  Through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  a  disastrous  drought  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  shortfalls  in  production,  In¬ 
dia  faces  the  need  to  at  least  double  the 
food  assistance  she  receives  from  the 
United  States  and  the  other  food  sur¬ 
plus  countries,  if  millions  of  her  people 
are  not  to  starve.  And  even  then,  the 
average  Indian  will  have  to  cut  back  on 
his  already  meager  diet. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Congress  recog¬ 
nized  the  dire  situation  when  they  voted 
unanimously  to  support  President  John¬ 
son’s  proposal  to  ship  at  least  3V2  mil¬ 
lion  extra  tons  of  food  grains  to  India 
this  year. 

But  if  the  problem  has  grown,  Mr. 
President,  so  also  has  our  awareness  of 
it. 

Led  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Congressmen,  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  church  groups  representing  all  of 
our  major  faiths,  and  literally  hundreds 
of  other  concerned  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  have  stirred  public  opinion. 
Their  efforts  have  brought  about  a  na¬ 
tionwide  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  we  are  confronting. 

And  on  February  10  of  this  year,  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson  proposed  to  the  Congress 
that  “the  United  States  lead  the  world 
in  a  war  against  hunger.”  He  added, 
“there  can  be  only  victors  in  this  war.” 

The  President  proposed  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  enact  a  landmark  Food  for  Free¬ 
dom  Act,  which  would  base  our  food 
assistance  programs  not  on  the  negative 
principle  of  surplus  disposal,  but  upon 
recognizing  the  extent  of  world  needs 
and  producing  enough  to  play  our  part  in 
meeting  these  needs. 

This  act  further  proposes  that  we  in¬ 
crease  our  emphasis  on  self-help  in  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  realizing  that  Amer¬ 
ican  efforts  alone  cannot  hope  to  avert 
worldwide  famine,  but  that  the  main 
effort  to  win  out  over  hunger  must  be 
made  by  the  developing  countries  them¬ 
selves. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  this  bill 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  just 
reported  out  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act, 
which  recognizes  both  important  de¬ 
partures  in  our  food  assistance  policies. 

A  particularly  encouraging  step  for¬ 
ward  is  the  realization  that  we  must  help 
poor  countries  increase  their  food  pro¬ 
duction.  When  I  spoke  to  the  Senate 
last  year,  I  said : 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  it  is  only 
through  improving  their  own  agriculture 
that  these  countries  can,  in  the  long  run, 
grow  into  major  dollar  importers  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  products. 

There  has  been  a  fear  that  by  helping 
others  increase  farm  output,  we  would 
be  reducing  the  demand  for  our  own 
products.  But  today  there  is  widespread 
recognition  that  as  peoples’  incomes  in¬ 
crease,  their  demand  for  food  products, 
particularly  higher  quality  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  also  increases. 


A  recent  study  indicates  that  for  every 
10  percent  the  less  developed  countries 
have  increased  their  income  level,  they 
have  expanded  their  dollar  purchases  of 
our  farm  products  by  about  16  percent. 

As  Secretary  Freeman  said  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  in  March : 

Agricultural  development  in  the  poor  and 
hungry  nations  offers  to  us  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expanding  exports  of  the  products 
of  our  farms  and  factories. 

I  was  impressed,  in  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  hearings,  with  the  vir¬ 
tual  unanimity  of  opinion  among  Sena¬ 
tors  on  the  need  to  do  all  we  can  to 
encourage  self-help  in  agriculture  in 
developing  countries. 

Now  that  we  have  unprecedented 
agreement  on  the  need  to  help  develop 
agriculture  overseas,  we  must  turn  to  the 
specific  programs  needed  to  accomplish 
this  end.  I  offer  my  amendment  to  bring 
about  one  such  improvement  in  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

My  amendment  would  express  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  Congress  that: 

In  any  developing  countries  or  areas  where 
food  production  is  not  increasing  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  expanding  popula¬ 
tion,  or  diets  axe  seriously  deficient,  a  high 
priority  shall  be  given  to  efforts  to  increase 
agricultural  production,  particularly  the 
establishment  or  expansion  of  adaptive  agri¬ 
cultural  research  programs  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  acre-yields  of  the  major  food  crops. 

It  would  further  provide  that: 

Such  research  programs,  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  should  be  based  on  cooperative 
undertakings  between  universities  and  re¬ 
search  institutions  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  United  States  universities  and  re¬ 
search  institutions. 

President  Johnson  has  exercised  im¬ 
pressive  leadership  in  urging  increased 
emphasis  on  agricultural  assistance  in 
our  foreign  aid  program.  In  his  foreign 
aid  message  to  Congress  on  February  1, 
he  proposed  that  “the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  increase  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  field  of  agriculture  by  more 
than  one-third,  to  a  total  of  nearly  $500 
million.” 

But  our  past  programs  have  erred  not 
only  in  giving  insufficient  attention  to 
agriculture  as  a  whole;  they  have  also 
seriously  neglected  the  emphasis  on  prac¬ 
tical,  adaptive  agricultural  research 
which  was  essential  to  our  achievements 
here  in  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  the  distinguished 
economist.  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Schultz  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  said : 

Although  we  have  developed  an  outstand¬ 
ingly  productive  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  not  done  well  as  builders  of 
agriculture  abroad.  We  have  long  been 
hampered  by  what  I  would  call  the  extension 
bias,  and  as  a  consequence,  agricultural  re¬ 
search  has  been  postponed,  put  off,  and 
grossly  neglected.  When  research  has  been 
undertaken,  altogether  too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  development  of  viable 
agricultural  research  centers.  .  . 

Consider  the  record  of  government.  After 
two  decades,  starting  with  the  Point  Pour 
Programs,  when  about  a  third  of  the  aid 
funds,  for  Latin  America  were  allocated  to 
agricultural  development,  and  large  amounts 
since  then,  there  is  not  a  single  first-class 
agricultural  research  center  in  Latin  America 
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to  show  for  it.  Why?  Latin  American  gov¬ 
ernments  have  not  vetoed  such  research. 
The  reasons  are  predominantly  of  our  own 
making;  namely,  (1)  crash  programs,  (2)  the 
agricultural  extension  bias,  and  (3)  selling 
agriculture  short  in  economic  development, 
especially  after  the  Point  Four  period. 

Another  expert.  Dr.  F.  F.  Hill,  consult¬ 
ant  on  international  programs  for  the 
Ford  Foundation,  said  in  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Agriculture  Committee: 

What  is  needed  at  this  time  is  a  special  and 
vigorous  effort,  perhaps  limited  at  first  to 
basic  food  crops  in  food  crisis  countries,  to 
speed  the  development  in  these  countries  of 
greatly  improved  production  technology 
tested  for  local  suitability  in  all  important 
food  producing  areas  in  which  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  use.  Progress  in  developing  im¬ 
proved  production  technology  in  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  is  being  made,  but  it  is  not 
being  made  fast  enough. 

We  have  been  far  too  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  we  could  help  agriculture  overseas 
with  limited  funds,  short-term  crash 
programs,  and  by  simply  transferring 
techniques  proved  effective  here  in  the 
United  States.  We  now  know  that  this 
type  of  approach  will  not  work. 

We  must  recognize  past  mistakes  in 
this  field,  and  make  substantially  in¬ 
creased  investments  in  overseas  agricul¬ 
tural  research  as  part  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  long-term  effort  to  help  developing 
countries  solve  their  food  problems.  As 
one  possibility,  Dr.  Hill  proposes  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  highly  competent  and  ade¬ 
quately  financed  food-crop  research 
teams. 

An  example  of  what  adaptive  research 
can  accomplish  is  provided  by  an  article 
reprinted  May  7  in  the  Washington  Post, 
which  I  would  ask  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  In 
the  village  of  Bandri,  in  the  Deccan  high¬ 
lands  of  India,  the  staple  grain  is  a  sor¬ 
ghum  called  jawar.  A  young  Indian  in 
his  thirties  introduced  a  new  hybrid 
strain  of  jawar,  developed  through  re¬ 
search,  and  the  result  was  beyond  belief 
to  the  villagers — a  yield  10  times  as  great 
as  the  old  strains  had  produced. 

Unfortunately,  this  grain  can  only  be 
used  in  a  limited  part  of  India.  But 
while  improvements  of  this  magnitude 
are  exceptional,  we  know  from  our  Amer¬ 
ican  experience  the  importance  of  sus¬ 
tained  efforts  in  agricultural  research  to 
bring  about  substantial  increases  in 
yields. 

Just  as  particular  seeds  and  farm 
methods  cannot  be  transferred  from  one 
area  of  the  United  States  to  another,  so 
too  they  cannot  simply  be  transferred 
from  the  United  States  to  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  be  expected  to  work.  What 
is  needed  is  practical,  adaptive  research, 
to  take  seeds,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and 
mechanical  equipment  from  elsewhere 
and  adapt  them  to  different  conditions. 

In  the  United  States,  we  recognize  that 
adaptive  research  is  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  in  agricultural  progress, 
along  with  active  extension  work  and 
first-rate  agricultural  education.  We 
know  how  indispensable  our  land-grant 
colleges  have  been  in  carrying  out  all 
three  of  these  roles. 

If  we  look  south,  toward  Mexico,  we 
see  that  adaptive  research  there,  sup¬ 
ported  to  a  considerable  degree  by  our 
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Rockefeller  Foundation,  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  3.3-percent  annual  increase  in 
wheat  yields  over  the  past  25  years,  as 
large  as  any  in  the  world. 

Yet  in  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
in  general,  we  have  not  given  anywhere 
near  the  emphasis  on  agricultural  re¬ 
search  overseas  which  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  several 
years  AID  has  been  spending  $1  to  $1*4 
million  contracting  for  university  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  field  of  agriculture  in 
Pakistan.  This  is  only  a  fraction  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  economic  assistance 
furnished  Pakistan  during  this  time.  Of 
this  university  assistance  probably  not 
more  than  5  to  10  percent  has  gone  to 
expanding  adaptive  research  directed  to 
increasing  the  acre-yields  of  the  major 
food  crops. 

By  far  the  most  of  the  university  as¬ 
sistance  is  for  institution  building  and 
the  improvement  of  the  sciences  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs  relating  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  assistance  has  been  valuable 
and  has  strengthened  the  institutions’ 
ability  to  carry  on  significant  research 
and  educational  activities.  It  should  be 
continued  at  least  for  a  few  more  years. 
Yet,  in  view  of  the  country’s  serious  food 
shortages,  too  few  resources  are  being 
devoted  to  adaptive  research  designed  to 
increase  the  yield  of  Pakistan’s  major 
food  crops. 

In  India,  where  food  shortages  are  so 
severe  at  the  present  time,  in  the  10  years 
ending  in  1963,  AID  financed  university 
assistance  programs  averaging  a  little 
over  $1  million  a  year.  Since  that  time 
the  university  assistance  program  carried 
on  by  seven  U.S.  universities  contracting 
with  AID  has  averaged  over  $2  million 
a  year.  Approximately  an  equal  value 
of  rupees  earned  by  sales  of  food  under 
Public  Law  480  have  been  utilized  each 
year  to  strengthen  Indian  universities 
and  research  institutions. 

This  is  excellent,  but  it  is  again  only 
a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  total  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  given  India  in  recent 
years.  And,  I  am  told  that  virtually 
none  of  these  university  assistance  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  devoted  directly  to  ex¬ 
panding  adaptive  research  programs  to 
increase  acre  yields  of  India’s  major  food 
crops. 

Only  now  are  we  making  a  serious  ef¬ 
fort  to  help  India  expand  her  food  pro¬ 
duction  research  activities.  I  commend 
AID  for  this  much-needed  shift  in  pro¬ 
gram  emphasis.  But,  India  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  country  with  more  than  20 
times  as  many  fanners  as  the  United 
States  and  great  variations  in  her  agri¬ 
cultural  regions,  and  I  believe  an  even 
higher  proportion  of  our  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  India  should  be  in  the  form  of  ex¬ 
panding  adaptive  food  production  re¬ 
search  programs. 

It  is  disturbing  that  Chancellor  John 
T.  Caldwell,  chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Foods  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
month  that: 

We  have  long  sought  to  include  a  research 
component  in  university  foreign  assistance 
contracts,  with  only  limited  success. 


There  are  important  signs  that  we  are 
beginning  to  give  more  adequate  recog¬ 
nition  to  this  need.  In  a  recent  speech 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
David  Bell,  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  said  that 
he  feels  that  the  need  to  build  a  strong 
base  for  applied  research  and  continuing 
technical  progress  in  the  agricultural 
field  is  the  most  important  long-range 
problem  faced  by  developing  countries 
in  their  efforts  to  expand  food  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  problem,  he  added,  which 
“we  do  not  think  we  are  handling  satis¬ 
factorily  at  the  present  time,”  although 
he  cited  impressive  evidence  of  increased 
concern  over  this  problem  in  our  aid 
programs. 

But  despite  the  real  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  recognizing  the  importance 
of  research  overseas,  we  have  not  made, 
to  my  knowledge,  a  hard  commitment 
to  the  kind  of  comprehensive,  thorough¬ 
going  approach  in  this  area  that  is  vital 
to  success  in  the  war  against  world  hun¬ 
ger.  My  amendment  is  designed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  will  of  Congress  that  such  a 
program  be  carried  out. 

My  amendment  would  call  upon  our 
universities — particularly  our  land-grant 
colleges — to  play  a  major  role  in  improv¬ 
ing  agriculture  overseas,  as  they  have 
done  so  well  here. 

A  Already  our  universities  have  played 
major  parts  in  our  AID  program,  in  a 
wide  variety  of  areas,  including  agri¬ 
culture.  But  they  need  assistance  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  develop  the 
resources — particularly  capable  profes¬ 
sional  personnel — needed  to  carry  out 
technical  agricultural  research  assist¬ 
ance  programs  with  maximum  effective¬ 
ness.  They  have  been  hampered  by  the 
tendency  of  the  AID  agency  to  follow 
the  restrictive  contract  approach  in  fund¬ 
ing  university  foreign  assistance  activ¬ 
ities,  rather  than  providing  grants 
which  could  allow  greater  flexibility. 
They  have  been  limited  by  short-term 
financial  commitments  imposed  by  our 
annual  foreign  aid  authorizations,  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  for  universities  to  plan 
operations  in  particular  countries  on  a 
long-term  basis  and  therefore  secure 

^top-quality  staffs. 

To  overcome  these  shortcomings, 
Senator  McGovern  introduced  last  year 
an  excellent  bill,  S.  1212,  aimed  at  ap¬ 
plying  our  experience  in  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  through  our  universities  here 
at  home  to  the  problems  overseas. 

The  President  proposed  this  year  the 
International  Education  Act,  to  strength¬ 
en  the  competence  of  universities  in  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  in  general.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  also  included  a  provision  in 
S.  2859  to  allow  technical  cooperation 
and  development  grants  to  be  made 
available  to  research  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  carry  on 
foreign  assistance  programs  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  AID. 

This  authority,  if  granted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  forcefully  implemented  by  the 
executive  branch,  would  make  possible 
the  type  of  program  that  Senator  Mc¬ 
Govern  has  been  advocating.  But  it 
makes  no  specific  provision  for  expand¬ 


ing  agricultural  research  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  being  helped.  My  proposal  would 
remedy  this  ommission  . 

Here  at  home,  I  have  joined  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  fighting  against  the 
Budget  Bureau’s  proposal  to  reduce 
funds  for  agricultural  research.  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  continuing  this  pro¬ 
gram  at  its  full  strength,  for  it  has  been 
the  foundation  of  our  agricultural  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  past,  and  must  continue  to 
be  so  in  the  future. 

But  I  have  been  disturbed  to  learn  that 
the  number  of  American  agricultural 
specialist  working  overseas  is  only  about 
1  percent  of  the  number  we  have  at 
home.  And  only  a  small  percentage  of 
those  overseas,  perhaps  10  percent,  are 
engaged  in  research  activities. 

My  proposal  would  provide  a  means 
for  substantially  increasing  the  number 
of  seasoned,  experienced  American  agri¬ 
cultural  specialists  working  in  agricul¬ 
tural  research  overseas,  and  help  to  train 
specialists  in  foreign  countries  as  well, 
by  indicating  the  will  of  Congress  that 
such  research  be  substantially  expanded. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  through  its 
amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  and 
passage  of  a  strong  Food  for  Freedom 
Act,  can  provide  the  foundation  for  a 
massive  American  effort  to  help  poor 
countries  solve  their  most  fundamental 
development  problem — that  of  improving 
food  output.  In  such  an  effort,  it  is  my 
hope  that  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  our  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  will  call  upon  our  land-grant 
universities;  our  farmers,  researchers, 
and  extension  workers;  and  our  major 
farm  organizations  and  cooperatives  to 
make  major  contributions  to  this  vital 
phase  of  the  war  on  hunger.  Such  an 
effort,  I  am  convinced,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  building  a  world,  so  easy  to 
talk  about,  yet  so  hard  to  achieve,  where 
no  man  need  go  to  bed  hungry. 

Mr.  Pi’esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  an  editorial  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  April  21,  1961,  en¬ 
titled  “Improving  Our  Foreign  Aid,”  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  article  and  edi¬ 
torial  will  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
amendment  (No.  587)  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  article  and  editorial  presented  by 
Mr.  Mondale  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  7,  1966] 
For  Indian  Hunger  a  Seed  of  Hope 
(By  Godfrey  Hodgson) 

Bandri,  Deccan. — India  has  about  five 
years  to  solve  her  long-term  food  problem, 
said  Indira  Gandhi,  announcing  her  decision 
to  go  to  the  State  of  Orissa,  as  a  sequel  to 
allegations  that  starving  people  there  are 
selling  children.  According  to  the  planners 
and  the  experts  in  Delhi,  that  means  that 
the  production  of  food  grains,  which  was 
under  75  million  tons  last  year — admittedly 
a  year  of  monsoon  failure — has  got  to  be 
bumped  up  to  125  million  tons  by  1971. 

In  Delhi,  that  sounds  almost  hopelessly 
optimistic.  Here,  in  a  remote  and  hungry 
corner  of  the  South  Indian  back  of  beyond, 
there  is  a  glimmer  of  rational  hope. 
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The  village  of  Bandri  is  in  the  stony  Dec- 
can  highlands.  It  is  a  scruffy  place,  even  by 
the  standards  of  a  parched  and  backward 
region.  The  2600  villagers  must  live  off  what 
they  can  grow  on  2000  acres;  and  of  that, 
only  200  acres  are  irrigated  land.  This  is  a 
brilliant  green  against  the  dun  landscape; 
tiny  splashes  of  green  round  each  of  the  17 
wells,  and  two  bigger  patches  below  the  vil¬ 
lage’s  two  tanks.  The  tank  nearest  the  vil¬ 
lage  irrigates  23  tiny  plots.  Each  of  them 
either  belongs  to  the  cultivator  or  is  rented 
by  him  from  a  village  shopkeeper  or  money¬ 
lender. 

The  plots  average  one  acre  and  they  give  a 
clue  to  how  India's  500  million  can  be  fed. 
For  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  they  have 
been  sown  with  new  hybrid  seed,  fertilized 
properly,  and  protected  with  insecticides. 
Next  month,  when  the  crop  is  harvested, 
each  acre  will  yield  anything  from  15  to  20 
quintals  of  grain,  where  before  it  has  yielded 
two  or  three  quintals. 

The  government  is  pinning  its  hopes  of 
solving  the  long-term  food  deficit  on  these 
new  hybrid  strains  of  seed,  which  can  take 
heavy  doses  of  fertilizer.  The  plan  is  to 
sow  32  million  acres  with  them  by  1971. 
There  are  new  strains  of  wheat  from  Mexico 
which  yield  two  to  three  tons  to  the  acre, 
against  700-1000  pounds  with  traditional 
seed,  and  new  strains  of  rice  from  Formosa, 
whose  yields  are  as  good. 

But  what  has  happened  here  has  little  to 
do  with  anything  that  has  happened  in  Delhi. 
It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  common 
sense  and  initiative  of  one  young  man  in  his 
30s.  His  name  is  M.  Y.  Ghorpade,  and  until 
1947  his  father  was  the  reigning  Maharajah 
of  the  tiny  State  of  Sandur  in  these  hills. 
Ghorpade  read  economics  at  Cambridge  with 
Professor  Guillebaud  and  he  represents 
Bandri  and  several  dozen  other  villages  in  the 
Mysore  state  legislature. 

Last  year  he  decided  to  experiment  by 
planting  a  few  acres  of  his  own — he  is  not  a 
big  landowner — with  a  new  hybrid  strain  of 
jawar,  the  sorghum  which  is  the  staple  grain 
in  this  part  of  India.  To  the  villagers  who 
came  and  stared  at  his  crop  growing,  the  re¬ 
sult  was  almost  miraculous.  The  new  seed 
yielded  26  quintals  to  the  acre,  exactly  10 
times  the  yield  of  traditional  strains. 

Ghorpade  saw  that  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  his  neighbors  to  use 
the  new  seed,  but  he  Insisted  that  they  must 
follow  his  instructions  to  the  letter — to  sow 
when  told,  to  put  down  fertilizer  and  to 
spray. 

The  jawar  was  planted  in  February  and 
the  experiment  had  its  share  of  troubles,  but 
now  the  farmers  beam  with  pleasure  as  they 
look  at  the  jawar  standing  thick  and  tall, 
with  heavy  ears  of  seed. 

The  villagers  can  afford  to  pay.  On  a  one- 
acre  holding  last  year,  a  man  might  raise 
three  quintals  and  sell  it  for  50  rupees  a 
quintal.  This  year,  because  of  the  shortage, 
jawar  is  fetching  80  rupees;  and  Mr.  Somappa, 
for  example,  who  has  the  acre  nearest  to  the 
village  and  wears  a  green  bath  towel  as  a 
turban,  is  going  to  get  at  least  20  quintals  to 
the  acre.  That  is  an  economic  revolution. 

Next  year,  the  villagers  mean  to  plant  all 
their  irrigated  land  with  hybrids,  probably 
rice.  The  village  council  is  discussing  it 
eagerly.  After  that,  if  Ghorpade  can  work 
out  insurance  cover  against  monsoon  failure, 
they  talk  of  borrowing  enough  to  plant  hy¬ 
brids  on  the  whole  2000  acres,  rain-fed  as 
well  as  irrigated  land.  Once  they  do  that, 
Bandri  will  move  out  of  the  bullock-cart 
economy. 

But  the  effect  of  what  has  happened  in 
Bandri  is  not  only  economic.  “This  has  com¬ 
pletely  changed  the  economy  of  this  village,” 
Ghorpade  told  me.  “This  used  to  be  the 
most  hopeless,  useless,  quarrelsome  village  in 
the  taluk  (county) .” 

The  villagers  grinned  sheepishly;  in  South 
India  quite  a  few  villagers  speak  English. 
“Look  at  them  now.  Now  they  have  hope.” 


[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Apr.  21,  1966] 
Improving  Our  Foreign  Aid 

The  United  States  is  in  the  throes  of  re¬ 
vising  its  foreign  aid  program.  After  several 
years  of  almost  automatic  renewal  of  the 
same  kind  of  program,  in  roughly  the  same 
amount,  Congress  is  taking  a  hard  look.  So 
is  the  Administration.  President  Johnson 
proposed  substantial  changes  this  year. 

When  the  Marshall  Plan  for  recovery  of 
Europe  ended  in  1953—54,  U.S.  economic  aid 
dropped  sharply — from  around  $3.5  billion  to 
$1.5  billion  per  year.  In  1958-59  the  rate  of 
spending  was  stepped  up  to  about  $2  billion 
a  year,  where  it  has  held  since.  Instead  of 
priming  the  pump  of  industrialized  areas  de- 
vasted  by  war,  the  U3.  turned  to  long-range 
development  of  the  revolutionary,  unstable 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America. 

The  results  have  been  uneven — and  down¬ 
right  disappointing  in  some  areas.  Conse¬ 
quently,  both  Administration  and  Congress 
have  been  searching  for  more  effective  ways 
and  means.  For  some  time  now,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  trying  to  funnel  aid 
to  countries  which  prove  they  can  make  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  it — and  to  slow  it  down  or  with¬ 
draw  it  from  places  where  ineffective  or  unco¬ 
operative  governments  misuse  the  grants  and 
loans.  Also,  the  program  has  been  making 
more  loans  and  giving  fewer  grants. 

J.  William  Fullbright  (Dem,.  Ark.) ,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  feels  that  unilateral  aid  ties  the  U.S. 
into  dangerous  political  situations  such  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  advocates  switching 
aid  toward  the  United  Nations  and  other 
multi-nation  organizations. 

This  lias  been  advocated  by  many  experts 
in  development — not  only  on  the  ground 
Fullbright  argues  but  also  on  the  ground 
that  recepient  countries  prefer  the  interna¬ 
tional  mechanisms.  No  country  likes  to  feel 
it  is  a  ward  of  the  rich  and  mighty  United 
States.  The  World  Bank  and  its  subsidiary 
institutions  often  have  been  more  effective 
in  accomplishing  development  goals  than  the 
U.S.  acting  alone. 

Another  much -debated  issue  concerns  the 
uncertainty  of  annual  extensions  of  foreign 
aid.  The  Administration  has  proposed  a 
five-year  commitment.  Actually,  Congress 
has  come  through  each  year  with  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  program,  without  a  sudden 
cutoff.  But  planners  in  both  the  U.S.  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  other  countries  have  been 
unable  to  make  positive  development  plans 
for  several  years  ahead — as  they  could  in 
the  highly  successful  four-year  Marshall 
Plan. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  any  of 
these  proposed  changes  is  the  Administra¬ 
tion  proposal  for  greater  emphasis  on  ag¬ 
ricultural  development.  Experience  and 
new  knowledge  have  shown  that  progress 
has  lagged  where  agriculture  has  been  neg¬ 
lected.  Countries  eager  to  jump  into  the 
Twentieth  Century  of  industrialization  have 
unwisely  concentrated  on  factories,  dams, 
buildings  and  other  glossy  projects,  while 
failing  to  improve  production  of  food. 

In  recent  years  U.S.  economic  assist¬ 
ance  funds  for  agriculture  and  agri-busi¬ 
ness  development  have  amounted  to  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  programmed  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  new  proposal,  funds  for  agri¬ 
business  are  about  one-half  larger  than  in 
1965-66.  This  will  still  be  only  18  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

This  is  a  step  but  not  far  enough. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  should 
greatly  increase  the  emphasis  on  agri¬ 
cultural  development  This  will  require 
that  embassy  and  foreign  and  mission 
staffs  be  “beefed  up”  with  more  able  and 
well  trained  men  in  food  and  agriculture. 

In  recent  years  food  shipped  in  the  Food 
for  Peace  program  has  been  four  to  five 
times  the  value  of  the  technical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  in  agricultural  develop¬ 


ment.  This  is  out  of  proportion.  Free  food 
may  cause  some  governments  to  neglect 
their  own  agricultural  development.  How¬ 
ever,  food  aid  often  can  be  effectively  used 
to  further  development.  It  will  take  more 
capable  staffs  in  handling  the  food  aid  and 
in  administering  farm  development  proj¬ 
ects  to  accomplish  this. 

The  resources  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Land  Grant 
agricultural  colleges  still  are  not  being  mobi¬ 
lized  sufficiently  for  the  job  that  must  be 
done.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  for 
adaptive  research,  in  cooperation  with  local 
governments,  to  develop  crop  varieties  and 
improve  livestock. 

Research  teams  from  the  U.S.  should  be 
given  the  assignment  of  developing  varieties 
and  production  practices  which  will  raise 
yields  by  50  percent  or  more.  This  can  be 
done,  and  we  have  waited  too  long  to  make  a 
major  effort  in  farm  research  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 

Congress  this  year  ought  to  chart  a  new 
course  in  foreign  aid,  with  these  improve¬ 
ments  : 

1.  Long-range  commitments  and  long- 
range  planning. 

2.  Greater  effort  to  work  through  inter¬ 
national  organizations. 

3.  Greater  emphasis  on  helping  those  who 
help  themselves. 

4.  Primary  attention  to  agriculture  and 
related  business  development. 

5.  Recruiting  the  American  agricultural 
scientists  and  technicians  necessary  for  this 
program. 

il _  'll  _ 

AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  HOUS¬ 
ING  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  588 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  amend¬ 
ments  (No.  588)  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  3215)  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide 
mortgage  insurance,  and  authorize  direct 
loans  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator,  to  help  finance  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  equipping  facilities  for 
the  group  practice  of  medicine  or  den¬ 
tistry,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


FAIR  PACKAGING  AND  LABELING 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

\  AMENDMENT  NO.  589 

NMr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  985),  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foj^eign  commerce  by  preventing  the 
use  of  \mfair  or  deceptive  methods  of 
packaging,  or  labeling  of  certain  con¬ 
sumer  commodities  distributed  in  such 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  ksl  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  \ 

AMENDMENT  NO.  590 

Mr.  DIRKSEnX  Mr.  President,  sec¬ 
tion  4(a)  (2)  of  S5v  985,  the  so-called 
truth-in-packaging  bill,  is  presented  to 
this  body  as  a  new  stepsin  regulating  the 
packaging  practices  ors.  our  country’s 
manufacturers  of  consumer  commodi¬ 
ties.  This  section  purportsvto  set  a  new 
standard  for  the  listing  of  Contents  on 
packages  offered  for  sale.  Ib.  proposes 
that  the  appropriate  Government  agency 
or  department  shall  issue  regulations 
which  will  require  that —  \ 

The  net  quantity  of  contents  (in  terms  of 
weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count)  snuU 
be  separately  and  accurately  stated  in  a  umr 
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17.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  5984,  to  -restore  as  eligible  for 
indemnity  selection  lands  that  were  utilized  for  some  other  purpose  before 
title  could  pass  to  a  State  and  permit  selections  of  unsurveyed  lands  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  lands  granted  to  a  State.  This  bill  will  now  be  setit 
:o  the  President,  p.  12248 

18.  BAN&ING.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3368,  to  extend  until  June  30,  L068,  the 
present  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  securities  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  Treasury  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $5  billion  outstandj/ng  at  any 
one  tim^.  p.  12248 

19.  FOOD  ADDIlfyES.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  7042,  to  permit  safy'additives  to 

be  used  in  Candy  even  if  they  are  non-nutritive,  pp.  12250; 

20.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  with  amendments  S,  2859,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
p.  D512 

\  7  " 

21.  PERSONNEL,  The  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  an&'Public  Welfare  Committee 

voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  with  amendments  H.  R.  10721,  making 
various  amendments  to  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act.  p.  D513 

22.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  stated  that  on  Mon.  the  Senate  "will  take 

up  various  bills  which  will  \e  on  the  calendar,"  p.  D12238 

23.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon. ,  June  13.  V  1225! 

HOUi 


24.  FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM.  Passed,  333-20 /wit\  amendments  H.  R.  14929,  the  food  for 

freedom  bill  (pp.  12255-90).  R^ected\l57-200,  a  motion  by  Rep.  Walker, 

Miss.,  to  recommit  the  bill  anra  provide  nor  various  amendments  (pp.  12288-9). 
In  addition  to  committee  amendments,  agreed  to  the  following: 

By  Rep.  Latta,  to  provide  for  cooperat icnV.  with  certain  farm  organizations, 
p.  12274 

By  Rep.  Pike,  to  permit  use  of  fish  proteinSconcentrates  before  approval 
by  the  Food  and>o:ug  Administration  by  a  46-31  vote.  p.  12275 
By  Rep.  Ryan,  to  JnLmit  sales  to  the  United  Ara\ Republic,  pp.  12275-6 

25.  NUTRITION  C0NFEREN/2& .  The  Rules  Coirmittee  reported  without  amendment  H.  Res. 

884,  authorizing^ the  Agriculture  Committee  to  send  thr^e  members  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the/Americas  on  Malnutrition  in  Panama,  June\19  through  June  25, 
1966  (H.  Rop/C  1621).  p.  12321 

26.  INFORMATION^  Rep.  Ashbrook  urged  enactment  of  the  freedom  oXvin^orrnat^on  bill, 
pp.  122^4-9 

27.  OPINION  POLL,  Rep.  Ashbrook  inserted  the  results  of  an  opinion  p\ll,  including 
it^s  of  interest  to  this  Department.  pp.  12299-300 

28.  ^kSONNEL.  Rep.  Nelsen  urged  that  immediate  hearings  be  held  on  the  o^ll  to 
strengthen  the  Hatch  Act,  and  inserted  an  article,  "Postal  and  Government 
Employees'  Trend  to  Partisan  Politics  Found."  p.  12301 


29.  RIVER  BASIN.  Rep.  Udall  criticized  opponents  of  the  proposed  Colorado  River 
Basin  project,  pp.  12315-7  / 


30 , N^EGISLATI VE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Boggs  announced  that  the  following  bills  willyl>e 
considered  next  week:  Foreign  Service  Building  Act  amendments,  and  tl 
Defense  Production  Act  amendments,  p.  12254 


31.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  June  13.  p.  12321 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


32.  OPINION  POLL'S^  Several  Representatives  inserted  the  results/of  opinion  polls 
which  includes. items  of  interest  to  this  Department,  pp.  ^ollO,  A3110-2, 
A3129-30 ,  A3141 


33.  POVERTY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  MacGregor  questioning  the  effectiveness 
of  the  war  on  poverty  and  insertion  of  a  newspaper  article  supporting  his 
views,  p.  A3113 


34.  INFLATION.  Extension  of  iremarks  of  Rep.  Morton  afhd  insertion  of  an  article  ot 
the  relationship  of  deficit  spending  to  inflation,  p.  A3116 


35.  PUBLIC  LAW  480.  Extension  of^remarks  of  Ren<  Dole  stating  that  Public  Law  480 
has  had  a  "dramatic  effect  upoh  exports  or  agricultural  commodities",  and  in¬ 
serting  an  article,  "Gifts  HelpNlelt  U.  Jo.  Wheat  Pile."  pp.  A3117-8 


36.  URBAN  AFFAIRS.  Rep.  MacGregor  inse^tad  Rep.  Morse's  address  before  the  MIT 
Conference  on  the  Urban  Challenge  ijf'which  he  stated  that  "It  has  become  a 
truism  to  say  that  urban  problems  Ao  nty  respect  state  boundaries.  Inevita¬ 
bly  there  is  a  federal  role  in  tjdls  area  that  cannot  be  overlooked."  pp, 
A3118-20 


37.  PUBLIC  DEBT.  Speeches  in  tha/House  by  Rep.  Sbhmidhauser  opposing  and  Rep.  Love 
supporting  the  proposed  iry^rease  in  the  publicvdebt.  pp.  A3123-4,  A3131-2 


38.  FOOD  PRICES.  Extension  efr  remarks  of  Rep.  Hagen  styting  that  it  is  true  that 
food  prices  have  gone  yap  but  that  income  has  gone  do  at  a  "considerably 
greater  rate",  and  inserting  an  article,  "Food  Price^ In  Perspective."  pp, 
A3135-6 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


39.  LANDS.  S.  348d  by  Sen.  Metcalf,  to  amend  section  3  of  the  act  of  July  23, 
1955,  c.  37^,  69  Stat.  368;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  C^cmiittee.  Re¬ 
marks  of  author  pp.  12108-9 

S.  34^1  by  Sen.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  to  amend  title  VII  of \:he  Housing 
Act  ofyl961  to  authorize  Federal  grants  under  the  open-space  land  program 
for  tJrfe  development  and  redevelopment  of  existing  open-space  land;  Banking 
andXurrency  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p.  12110 


40.  MJiLlTARY  TRAINING.  S.  3486  by  Sen.  Miller,  to  establish  a  Presidential  C^Kp- 
'mission  to  study  and  make  recommendations  for  improvements  in  the  Selects 
Service  System;  to  Armed  Services  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  pp.  12109-K 


H.  R.  1 5750 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  16, 1966 

Mr.  Morgan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1966”. 

5  PART  I 

G  CHAPTER  1— POLICY 

7  Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

8  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  statement  of  policy, 

9  is  amended  as  follows: 

10  (a)  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  paragraph,  add  the  fol- 

11  lowing  new  sentence:  “It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
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gress  that  the  President  should  keep  the  Congress  fully  and 
currently  informed  with  respect  to  those  countries  receiving 
such  assistance  which  do  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
for  such  propaganda  purposes.” 

(b)  In  the  last  paragraph,  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof,  insert  the  following:  “and  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  such  damage  or  destruction”. 
CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 
Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows  : 

(a)  Section  201  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  author- 
v,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 

the  following  new  sentence  :  “In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
President  shall  seek  to  encourage  each  recipient  country  to 
improve  its  climate  for  private  investment  as  a  necessary 
element  in  economic  development.” 

(b)  Section  202  (a) ,  which  relates  to  authorization  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “$1,200,000,000”  and  ah  that  Mows 
down  through  “succeeding  fiscal  years”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$1,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971”. 
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(2)  In  the  second  proviso,  strike  out  “June  30,  1965, 
and  June  30,  1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1967,  through  June  30,  1971”. 

Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and  Development 

Grants 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(d)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  section  212,  or  under  section  252  (other  than 
loan  funds) ,  may  be  used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  to  research  and 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry  out 
programs  concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  countries.” 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  “President  for”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  not  to  exceed  $231,- 
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310,000.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  remain  available  until  expended.” 

(c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  “to  hospitals  outside 
the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States 
citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical  education  and 
research”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “to  institutions  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  to  hospital  centers 
for  medical  education  and  research  outside  the  United  States, 
founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c) ,  strike  out  all  after  “this  section, 
for”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968  not  to  exceed  $10,989,000.  Amounts  appropri¬ 
ated  under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.” 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  : 

“(d)  There  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  section  214  (b) ,  in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  $1,000,000  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  he  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States.” 
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Title  III— Investment  Guaranties 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  in¬ 
vestment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221  (h) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority 
for  investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  strike  out  “$5,000,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$8,000,000,000”. 

(2)  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph  (2),  strike  out 
“$300,000,000”  and  “$175,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$375,000,000”  and  “$215,000,000”,  respectively, 
and  strike  out  “Federal  Housing  Administration”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment”. 

(3)  In  the  fourth  proviso  of  paragraph  (2),  strike  out 
“1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

(b)  Section  221  (c) ,  which  relates  to  limitations  on  in¬ 
vestment  guaranties,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “twenty 
years”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “thirty  years”. 

(c)  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(h)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing 
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guaranteed  under  section  221  (b)  (2)  or  section  224,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
shall  prescribe  the  rate  of  interest  allowable  to  the  eligible 
United  States  investor,  which  rate  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  above  the  then  current  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages  insured  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  no  event 
shall  the  Administrator  prescribe  an  allowable  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  which  exceeds  by  more  than  1  per  centum  the  then 
current  rate  of  interest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages  in¬ 
sured  by  such  Department.” 

(d)  Section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  projects  in 
Latin  American  countries,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  (1),  strike  out  “Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  “$400,000,000”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$500,000,000 :  Provided,  That  $350,- 
000,000  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  section  224(b)  (1)”. 

(3)  In  the  last  proviso  of  subsection  (c) ,  strike  out 
“1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 
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Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  105.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “In  carrying  out  this 
title,  the  President  shall  seek  to  encourage  each  recipient 
country  to  improve  its  climate  for  private  investment  as  a 
necessary  element  in  economic  development.” 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “use  beginning” 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
“year  1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  through  1971,  $850,000,000,  which  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended  and  which, 
except  for  $150,000,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year”. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  “1964  through 
1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1968  through  1971”. 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence,  strike  out  “June  30,  1965 
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and  June  30,  1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1967,  through  June  30,  1971”. 

Title  VIII— Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Regional  Programs 

Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  titles : 

“TITLE  VIII — SOUTHEAST  ASIA  MULTILATERAL  AND 
REGIONAL  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  271.  General  Provisions. — The  acceleration 
of  social  and  economic  progress  in  southeast  Asia  is  important 
to  the  achievement  of  the  United  States  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area.  It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective  would  be  served 
by  an  expanded  effort  by  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and 
other  interested  countries  in  cooperative  programs  for  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  region,  employing  both 
multilateral  and  bilateral  channels  of  assistance. 

“Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions— In  providing  as¬ 
sistance  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  President 
shall  take  into  account — 

“  (1)  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic 

development  by  Asian  peoples  and  institutions; 
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“(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and  integra¬ 
tion  in  southeast  Asia; 

“  (3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other  potential 
donor  countries; 

“  (4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation  among  the 
countries  of  southeast  Asia  toward  the  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  problems;  and 

“  (5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institutions  or  other 
administering  authorities  to  carry  out  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  effectively,  efficiently,  and  economically. 

“Sec.  273.  Authorization— The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  utilize  funds  otherwise  available  to  cany  out 
the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this  Act  (other  than  title  VI  of 
this  chapter)  to  furnish  assistance  under  this  title  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  social  and  economic  development  and  stability  in  south¬ 
east  Asia. 

“TITLE  IX — UTILIZATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS 

IN  DEVELOPMENT 

“Sec.  281.  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized  in  this 
chapter,  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  assuring  maximum 
participation  in  the  task  of  economic  development  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  developing  countries,  through  the  en- 
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couragement  of  democratic  private  and  local  governmental 
institutions.” 

CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international 
organizations  and  programs,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  301  (a) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “by  such  orga¬ 
nizations”  the  following:  “,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Fund  administered  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  make  grants 
and  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
201(d),”. 

(b)  Section  301  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “United  Nations  Expanded  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Spe¬ 
cial  Fund”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  Nations 
Development  Program”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “The  President  shall  seek  to  assure 
that  no  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  projects  for 
economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime.” 
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(c)  Section  301(c),  which  relates  to  assistance  for 
Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Contributions  by  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  shall  not  exceed  $13,300,000.  No  contributions  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  except  on  the  condition  that 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  take  all  pos¬ 
sible  measures  to  assure  that  no  part  of  the  United  States 
contribution  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee 
who  is  receiving  training  as  a  member  of  the  so-called  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Organization.” 

(d)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  302.  Authorization. —  (a)  There  is  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  grants  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to  exceed  $140,433,000. 

“(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  loans  for  Indus  Basin  Development  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  use  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $51,220,000. 

“(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  $1,000,000  for  contribu- 
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tions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  during  the 
calendar  year  1967.  Funds  made  available  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds  available  under  this  or 
anv  other  Act  for  such  contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  aggregate  amount  of  United 
States  contributions  to  such  fund  for  the  calendar  year  1967. 

“(d)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter  shall  be  contributed  to  any  international  organization 
or  to  any  foreign  government  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the 
costs  of  developing  or  operating  any  volunteer  program  of 
such  organization,  government,  or  agency  relating  to  the 
selection,  training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  manpower.” 
CHAPTER  4— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorization  for  sup¬ 
porting  assistance,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  402.  Authorization.— There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not 
to  exceed  $200,000,000.  In  addition,  there  is  authorized 
to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in  Vietnam  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $550,000,000. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.” 
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CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  FUND 
Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  contingency  fund,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  “the  fiscal  year  1966” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968”  and  strike  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  “the  first  sentence  of”. 

PART  II 

CHAPTER  2— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  504(a),  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (a)  In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  may  be  otherwise 
authorized  to  support  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  (exclud¬ 
ing  the  support  of  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam)  not  to  exceed  $917,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.” 
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(b)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  reimbursements,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  “Such  amounts  of  the  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  part  (including  unliquidated  balances  of  funds 
heretofore  obligated  for  financing  sales  and  guarantees)  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  shall  be  transferred  to, 
and  merged  with,  the  separate  fund  account.” 

(c)  Section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  authority, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “the  fiscal  year 
1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968”. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  “the  fiscal  year 
1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  fiscal  year”. 

(d)  Section  512,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Africa,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “fiscal  year 
1966”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “each  fiscal  year”. 

(e)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  2,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

“Sec.  514.  Administration  of  Sales  and  Ex¬ 
change  Programs  Involving  Defense  Articles  and 
Services. — Programs  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  under  this  chapter  shall  he  ad¬ 
ministered  so  as  to  encourage  regional  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  agreements  and  so  as  to  discourage  arms  races.” 
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PART  III 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  601,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of 
free  enterprise  and  private  participation,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  immediately  after  paragraph 
(i).  insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (2)  establish  an  effective  system  for  obtaining  ade¬ 
quate  information  with  respect  to  the  activities  of,  and 
opportunities  for,  nongovernmental  participation  in  the 
development  process,  and  for  utilizing  such  information 
in  the  planning,  direction,  and  execution  of  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act,  and  in  the  coordination  of  such 
programs  with  the  ever-increasing  developmental  ac¬ 
tivities  of  nongovernmental  United  States  institutions;”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  redesignate  paragraphs  (2), 

(3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (5), 
(6) ,  and  (7) ,  respectively. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  International 

Private  Investment  Advisory  Council  on  Foreign  Aid  to  be 
composed  of  such  members  of  leading  American  business 
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specialists  as  may  be  selected,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  Administrator,  who  shall  designate  one  member 
to  serve  as  Chairman. 

“  (2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  at  the  request 
of  the  Administrator,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  with  respect  to  particular  aspects  of  programs  and 
activities  under  this  Act  where  private  enterprise  can  play 
a  contributing  role  and  to  act  as  liaison  for  the  Administrator 
to  involve  specific  private  enterprises  in  such  programs  and 
activities. 

“(3)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  re¬ 
ceive  no  compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  F.S.C.  73b-2)  for  travel 
and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions  under  this  subsection. 

“  (4)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Administrator  from  funds  otherwise  available 
under  ths  Act.” 

(b)  Section  608(a),  which  relates  to  advance  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  property,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (including  per- 
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sonnel  costs)”  immediately  after  “costs”  the  first  place  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Section  610(b),  which  relates  to  transfer  between 
accounts,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  402  of 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  for  use  in  Vietnam  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  under 
section  637  (a)  of  this  Act  for  the  same  fiscal  year,  subject 
to  the  further  limitation  that  funds  so  transferred  shall  he 
available  solely  for  additional  administrative  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  programs  in  Vietnam.” 

(d)  Section  614(a),  which  relates  to  special  authori¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  limitation  contained  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  country  which  is  a  victim 
of  active  Communist  or  Communist-supported  aggression.” 

(e)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to 
any  country  which  the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
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preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts,  or  is  participating 
officially  in  any  international  conference  to  plan  activities  in¬ 
volving  insurrection  or  subversion,  directed  against — 

“(1)  the  United  States, 

“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased,  or  such  participation  has  ceased, 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received  assur¬ 
ances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  military  efforts  or  prep¬ 
arations  will  not  be  renewed,  or  that  such  participation  will 
not  be  renewed  or  repeated.” 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (1)  The  President  shall  consider  denying  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  less  developed 
country  which,  after  December  31,  1966,  has  failed  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to  institute  the  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  program  under  section  221(b)  (1)  of  this 
Act,  providing  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  in¬ 
convertibility  under  subparagraph  (A) ,  and  expropriation 
or  confiscation  under  subparagraph  (B),  of  such  section 
221(b)  (1).” 
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(3)  Subsection  (n)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “the 
President  shall  consider  denying  assistance”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “no  assistance  shall  be  furnished”. 

CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  624  (d) ,  which  relates  to  the  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral,  Foreign  Assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(8)  Whenever  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  deems  it  appropriate  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  he  may  from  time  to  time  notify  the  head  of  any 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  any  program 
with  respect  to  which  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  that  all  internal  audit,  end-use  inspection,  and  man¬ 
agement  inspection  reports  submitted  to  the  head  of  such 
agency  or  mission  in  the  field  in  connection  with  such  pro¬ 
gram  from  any  geographic  areas  designated  by  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  be  submitted  simultane¬ 
ously  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance.  The 
head  of  each  such  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph.” 
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1  (b)  Section  635(h),  which  relates  to  general  authori- 

2  ties,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (except  development  loans)” 

3  immediately  after  “II,  V,  and  VI”. 

4  (c)  Section  637(a),  which  relates  to  administrative 

5  expenses,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “the  fiscal  year  1966 

6  not  to  exceed  $54,240,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

7  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to  exceed 

8  $57,387,000”. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Sen,  Proxmire  Criticized  dairy  program.  SeN-  Proxmire  cited  progress 

made  by  his  school  milk  program  proposals.  Rep.  Langen  criticized  "lower  farm 
prices".  Rep.  Callan  announced  development  of  "freedom  meaV  cereal  to  aid  world 
food  problem.  Sen.  Pearson  introduced  and  discussed  food  anXfiber  reserve  bill. 


HOUSE 

1.  INFORMATION.  Passed,  307-0,  under  suspension  of  the  rules  S.  1160,  tso  amend  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  so  as  to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  £he  pub- 
lig/to  information,  pp.  13007-27,  13050-1 


2. 


ERSONNEL.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  1495,  to  provide  variatioa  of  the  f^rty- 
hour  workweek  of  Federal  employees  for  educational  purposes.  This  bill  will, 
now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  13006  \ 


BANKING.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  S.  3368,  to  extend  until  June  30,  1968,  the  present  authority 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  securities  directly  from  the  Treasury 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $5  billion  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  p.  D54£ 

4.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  H.  R.  15750,  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  p.  D549 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 


FARM  PRICES\^  Rep.  Langen  criticized  the  administration  for  "deliberately" 
taking  severed  actions  "to  push  farm  prices  down."  p.  13046 

OPINION  POLL.  R^o.  Curtis  inserted  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  pro¬ 
fessional  and  un^ersity  economists  including  items  of  iij^erest  to  this  Depart¬ 
ment.  p.  13048-9 

CORN.  Rep.  Findley  inserted  a  speech  by  the  president?  of  the  Corn  Industries 
Research  Foundation  in\hich  he  discussed  the  "versatility  of  corn,"  and  cri¬ 
ticized  "low"  farm  pricesv  pp.  13051-3 

COTTON.  Rep.  Pool  inserted  sVTexas  Cotton  Ginn^rs'  Assoc,  resolution  criti¬ 
cizing  the  "attempt"  by  the  American  Textile ^Manufacturers  Institute  to  "per¬ 
suade  our  military  leaders  to  accept  blends/as  a  substitute  for  the  all-cotton 
supplies  requested  by  the  Armed  forces."  yp.  13061 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  this 
tion  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes." 


rtment  "a  report  of  a  violation  of  sec- 
13067 


10.  EMPLOYMENT.  The  Ways  and  Means  Corpittee  \(on  June  17  during  adjournment) 
reported  without  amendment  H.  R. *15119,  to\extend  and  improve  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  progyam  (H.  Rept.  \635).  p.  13067 

SENATE 

11.  PERSONNEL.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  10721,  to  increase  the  benefits  payable  to 
employees  and  their  dea^ndents  under  the  Federal  EnWoyees*  Compensation  Act 
and  to  provide  for  futmre  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  compensation 
payments.  pp.  1295^58 

The  Post  Office^nd  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  toVeport  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  £.  2206,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to  e\oloyees  of  county 
committees  estaj/Lished  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
PP.  D547-8 


12.  MILK.  Sen. yfroxmire  urged  early  action  on  his  school  milk  progr^qi  proposals 
and  cite<^)rogress  made  to  date.  p.  12960 

Sen.yProxmire  stated  that  "the  major  reason"  for  declining  milkNproduction 
is  "thar  failure  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  provide  adequate\nrice 
supports,"  and  inserted  an  article,  "Dairy  Products:  Why  Prices  Keep Noising, " 
p.  *2970 


13.  F^A,  Sen.  Holland  commended  the  work  of  the  Florida  FFA  and  inserted  an  ar 
/cle  on  the.  subject,  p.  12960 


-  3  - 


/  &  0>  b 


1J.  RESEARCH  ANIMALS.  Sen.  Bartlett  commended  the  dog-cat  handling  bill  nn 
X  13466-7  *  PP* 

^RIFF.  Sen.  Hruska  commended  and  inserted  editorials,  articles,  and  a 
o\  the  trade  negotiations  currently  underway  in  Geneva  as  part  of  the 
Rou^d  of  Trade  Negotiations  under  GATT.  pp.  13488-500 

HOUSE 

^ _  j 

15.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  "amendment  H.  R.  15750, 

the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  1966  (H.  Rept.  1651).  p.  13404 

Rep.  Fraser  inserted  an  AID  report  on  foreign  aid  to  the  Near  East  and 
South  America,  pp.  13382-3 

16.  ANIMAL  RESEARCH.  'Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  138&I,  to  authorize  this 

Department  to  regulate  the  transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals  intended  to  be  used  for  research  £p.  13363).  Senate  confe¬ 
rees  have  not  yet  beenvappointed. 

*?.  BANKING.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3368,  to  extend  until  June  30,  1968,  the 
present  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank^^ to  purchase  securities  directly 
from  the  Treasury  in  amounts\not  to  exceed  billion  at  any  one  time.  This 
bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pi*  13345-6,  13363-6 

18.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS,  Nj^he  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report 
(but  did  not  actually  report),  S.  *934^f  to  authorize  grants  for  comprehensive 
planning  for  public  services  and  dewlopment  in  community  development  dis¬ 
tricts  designated  by  the  Secretary y^fN^griculture.  p.  D566 

19.  WATERSHEDS.  Rep.  Dole  alleged  th^t  the  administration  has  "apparently  deli¬ 

berately  killed  the  small  watershed  prograh^'  by  holding  up  project  applica¬ 
tions.  p.  13343 

20.  RECREATION.  Rep,  Morrison  surged  the  developmentVof  more  rural  recreational 

opportunities,  especially  small  watershed  projecV^.  pp.  13398-9 

21.  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  COOPERATIVES.  Rep.  Olsen,  Mont.\  spoke  recommending 

"strengthening  and  recognition"  for  livestock  marketing  cooperatives,  p.  13368 

22.  RESEARCH.  Rep.  Rogers,  Fla.,  commended  the  signing  into  \aw  of  S.  944,  the 

oceanography  bLcl,  as  a  significant  step  for  oceanographies  research,  p.  13372 

23.  WATER  RESOURCjZb.  Rep.  Boggs  commended  and  inserted  the  1966  annual  report  of 

the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  pp.  13384-6 

24.  ADJOURN Ep'' until  Monday,  June  27.  p.  13400 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

25.  POpTAL  SERVICE.  Rep.  Pool  inserted  an  article  concerning  the  problems  cd'qfront- 
ng  mailers  in  meeting  the  ZIP  code  deadline,  pp.  A3374-6 

26/  ECONOMICS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Ullman  stating  that  the  economy  is 
being  threatened  by  "skyrocketing  interest  rates"  and  inserting  an  article. 

New  Economic  Myths."  pp.  A3376-7 
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TECHNOLOGY;  RESEARCH.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Saylor  inserting  an  address, 
"Challenges  of  Modern  Management",  stating  that  it  should  be  read  by  Membei 
spf  Congress  and  by  executive  department  officials,  and  applauding  the  reminder 
lat  "business  and  not  big  government  produced  the  industrial  revolution*  and 
is\continuing  our  technological  advance."  pp.  A3378-80 


FOOD  PB 
cle , 


:CES.  Reps.  Olson,  ^uie,  and  Stalbaum  commended  and  inserted^an  arti- 


5od  Prices",  which  suggests  that  "The  tendency  to  make  agriculture  the 


goat  for 
A3393 


rises  in  living  costs  has  been  deplorable..."  pp.  A33&7,  A3391, 


29.  EDUCATION.  Repu  Brademas  inserted  an  editorial  in  support  oy  the  proposed 
International  Education  Act  of  1966.  pp.  A3389-90 


30.  DROUGHT.  Extension\of  remarks  of  Rep.  Ullman  expressing  concern  over  drought 
conditions  in  Oregon^  pp.  A3393-4 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


HOUSING.  H.  R.  15890  by  R^p.  Patman  and  H.  R.  L#891  by  Rep.  Barrett,  to  assist 
city  demonstration  programs\for  rebuilding  slum  and  blighted  areas  and  for 
providing  the  public  facilities  and  services/necessary  to  improve  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  who  liveNin  these  arenas,  to  improve  and  amend  our  hous¬ 
ing  programs;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


32. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  S.  3541  by  Sen.N^lof calf ,  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  in^rder  to  allow  more  flexibility  in  the 
designation  of  redevelopment  axeasy  to\Public  Works  Committee. 

H.  R,  15916  by  Rep.  Senner,  t<yamend 'the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965  to  extend  for  an  additioh^l  year  the  eligibility  of  certain 
areas;  to  Public  Works  Committee. 


33. 


TARIFFS.  S.  J.  Res.  171  by  ifen.  Holland,  to  r^Quire  the  removal  of  certain 
agricultural  products  fxoy  negotiation  of  tariff  reductions  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962;  to  Finance  Committee.  Renhnrks  of  author  pp.  13428-9 
H.  R.  15920  by  Rep.yUllman,  to  amend  the  Tariff\Act  of  1930  to  facilitate 
the  formulation  of  soand  tariff  policies  with  respect  to  agricultural  commo¬ 
dities;  to  Ways  and/Means  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p.  13396 


34.  HOUSING.  H.  R.  15890  by  Rep.  Patman,  to  assist  city  demonstration  programs  for 
rebuilding  slum'  and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  phl>lic  facilities  and 
services  necessary  to  improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live  in 
these  areasy'to  improve  and  amend  our  housing  programs;  to  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee 
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POVERTY ./ H.  R.  15922  by  Rep.  Hawkins,  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  insurance  for  loans  made  to  assist  in  the  creation  employ¬ 
ment/opportunities  for  low-income  persons;  to  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 


LO^SIS.  S.  3540  by  Sen.  Metcalf,  to  authorize  Rural  Housing  loans  to  less} 
lonfarm  rural  land;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
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89th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
2d  Session  )  \  No.  1651 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966 


June  23,  1966.— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  15750] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  15750)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

INTRODUCTION 


COMMITTEE  ACTION 

A  message  to  Congress  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  foreign  aid  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  February  1,  1966  (H.  Doc.  374,  89th  Cong.). 

On  February  2,  1966,  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  introduced  bills  H.R.  12449  and  H.R. 
12450,  representing  the  proposed  economic  and  military  assistance 
requests  respectively. 

Beginning  March  16,  1966,  the  committee  held  open  as  well  as 
executive  session  hearings  on  the  proposed  foreign  aid  programs. 
During  its  24  sessions  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  the 
committee  heard  from  63  witnesses,  including  30  public  witnesses  and 
5  Members  of  Congress.  Subsequently,  the  committee  devoted  10 
sessions  to  the  markup  of  the  bill. 
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On  June  16,  1966,  Chairman  Morgan  introduced  a  clean  bill, 
H.R.  15750,  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  during  an  executive  session  meeting  on  June  20,  1966,  by 
a  vote  of  28  to  7,  ordered  the  bill,  H.R,.  15750,  favorably  reported 
without  amendment. 

FUNDS  AUTHORIZED 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  cuts  the  authorizations  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Executive  from  5  to  2  years  for  all  programs  except 
the  development  loan  fund  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  For  fiscal 
year  1967,  H.R.  15750  provides  an  authorization  of  $4,109,119,000 
and  for  fiscal  year  1968  an  authorization  of  $4,158,339,000.  The 
appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1967  is  $3,385,962,000. 

The  committee  reduced  the  amount  requested  for  the  development 
loan  fund  from  $1,250,000,000  to  $1  billion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  through  1971.  j 

In  addition  to  the  authorizations  for  appropriations  for  all  foreign 
assistance  programs  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968,  the  bill  also  carries 
authorizations  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1969  through  1971  of  $1 
billion  for  the  development  loan  fund  and  $850  million  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  combined  total  authorization  in  the  bill  is 
$13,817,458,000.  This  compares  with  a  figure  of  $14,353,500,000  in 
1962  when  existing  foreign  aid  authorizations  included  long-term 
authorizations  for  the  development  loan  fund  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  Executive  requested  authorizations  of  "such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary”  for  technical  cooperation  and  development  grants, 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  international  organizations 
and  programs,  surveys  of  investment  opportunities,  supporting 
assistance  for  Vietnam,  southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional 
programs,  and  AID  administrative  expenses.  The  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  provided  authorizations  of  specific  amounts  for  all  these  pro¬ 
grams  except  surveys  of  investment  opportunities,  for  which  no 
amount  is  provided,  and  southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional 
programs,  for  which  funds  are  authorized  from  funds  made  available 
for  programs  in  part  I  of  the  act,  other  than  Alliance  for  Progress  j 
funds. 

The  committee  added  authorizations  of  $1  million  each  for  fiscal 
year  1967  for  (1)  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund,  and  (2)  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  and  hospitals  abroad.  The  latter  authorization  is  for  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  in  the  dollar  equivalent  of  $1  million. 

The  table  following  shows  the  individual  amounts  included  in 
the  bill  as  well  as  the  amounts  requested  to  be  authorized  and 
appropriated: 
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Table  on  foreign  assistance  authorizations  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968,  and 
appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1967 

[In'thousands] 


Program 

Fiscal  year 
1966  appro¬ 
priation 

Executive 

authoriza¬ 

tion 

request 1 

Committee  recom¬ 
mendation 

Executive 

appropria¬ 

tion 

request  for 
fiscal  year 
1967 

Fiscal  year 
1967 

Fiscal  year 
1968 

Development  loan  fund _  _  _ 

$618, 225 

202, 355 
7,000 
(s) 

510, 125 
(435, 125) 
(75, 000) 

$1, 250, 000 

0 

0 

(3) 

850, 000 
(750, 000) 
(100, 000) 

(8) 

(3) 

0 

m  200, 000 

$1, 000, 000 

231, 310 
<  11, 989 

3  $1, 000,  000 

231,310 
10, 989 

$665, 388 

231, 310 
10, 989 

Technical  cooperation  and  development 

grants.  .  ..  __  _ 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad _ 

Surveys  of  investment  opportunities.  _ 

Alliance  for  Progress _ I. _ 

Loans _ _ 

Grants..  . . . 

Southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional 
programs  _ _  ___  _ _ 

850, 000 
(700, 000) 
(150, 000) 

0 

8 141, 433 

3  850, 000 
(700, 000) 
(150, 000) 

O 

140,433 

51,220 

200, 000 

543, 000 
(455,  300) 
(87, 700) 

International  organizations  and  programs.  _ 
Indus  Basin  development..  _ _ 

144, 755 

140, 433 

Supporting  assistance:  * 

General..  _  ... _ _ _ 

Supplemental 11 _ _  _ _ 

369, 200 
316, 000 

200,000 

197, 200 

V  ietnam _ 

(3) 

73  150, 000 
0 

650, 000 
150, 000 

550, 000 
150, 000 

550, 000 
70.000 
(iz) 

Contingency  fund _ _ 

50, 000 
89, 000 
100, 000 

54, 240 
3, 100 
1, 170, 000 

Southeast  Asia _ 

Supplemental11.. _ 

Administrative  expenses: 

(o)  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  _ _  _ 

(6)  State  Department _ 

Military  assistance _ 

Total _ 

0 

(0 

13  917, 000 

57,387 

(14) 

917, 000 

57, 387 
(0 

917, 000 

57, 387 
3, 255 
917, 000 

3, 633, 000 

3, 367, 000 

4, 109, 119 

4, 158, 339 

3, 385, 962 

(Note. — -The  apparent  increase  above  the  Executive  request  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  committee  authorized  specific  amounts  for 
several  items  for  which  the  Executive  requested  authorizations  of 
“such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary.’') 

1  Except  as  otherwise  noted,  the  Executive  requested  funds  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971. 

3  Plus  $1,000,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1969  through  1971. 

3  Authorized  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

*  Includes  $1,000,000  in  local  currency  for  hospital  in  Israel. 

3  $2,100,000  was  authorized  and  $1,600,000  was  appropriated  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1965  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

6  Plus  $850,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1969  through  1971. 

7  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  act  (other  than  title  VI)  are  made  available  for 
southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional  programs. 

8  Includes  $1,000,000  additional  to  the  amount  programed  for  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

8  $51,220,000  requested  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

10  Plus  $200,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1968  through  1971  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

n  Supplemental  appropriation  of  $315, 000,000  for  supporting  assistance  and  $100,000,000  for  the  contingency 
fund  was  approved  Mar.  24,  1966  (P.L.  89-374). 

>2  Plus  $150,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1968  through  1971. 

h  The  fiscal  year  1967  budget  stated  that  unforeseen  southeast  Asia'needs  will  be  met  from  the  general 
worldwide  contingency  fund. 

n  Permanent  authorization  is  in  existing  law. 

is  Plus  $1,000,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  196S  through  1971  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 
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FOREIGN  AID  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  funds  authorized  by  this  bill,  together  with  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  provide  the 
President  with  a  variety  of  tools  which  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Included  in  this  authorization  are  programs  essential  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  our  military  strategy  (military  assistance)  and  projects 
and  operations  intended  to  assist  other  nations  in  dealing  with  their 
immediate  problems  (supporting  assistance),  as  well  as  programs 
directed  toward  the  attainment  of  our  longer  range  foreign  policy 
objectives,  including  our  efforts  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  more 
peaceful  and  prosperous  world  environment  (development  loans, 
technical  cooperation,  contributions  to  international  organizations). 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  foreign  aid  reflects  dissatisfaction  with  the 
world  situation  or  with  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  which  the 
foreign  assistance  program  has  been  used  to  implement.  Most  of  the 
problems  that  confront  the  United  States  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  exist  because  of  the  initiative  or  the  shortcomings  of  govern¬ 
ments  other  than  our  own.  The  fact  that  we  are  confronted  by  many 
of  these  problems  should  not  be  attributed  to  our  foreign  policy. 
Congress  can  indicate  to  the  Executive  its  dissatisfaction  with  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  by  cutting  the  funds  authorized 
for  foreign  aid  or  by  establishing  arbitrary  limitations  on  the  number 
of  countries  to  which  various  types  of  assistance  can  be  provided. 
Such  action  does  not,  however,  provide  either  the  guidance  or  the 
means  for  redirecting  our  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  is  confronted 
with  numerous  and  varied  problems,  some  having  a  direct  and  im¬ 
mediate  bearing  on  national  security  and  some  relating  primarily  to 
the  future.  The  United  States  should  have  a  variety  of  tools  for  use 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  not  to  our  advantage  to 
impose  restrictions  on  the  purposes  or  the  countries  for  which  these 
tools  can  be  used,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  deprive  us  of  the  means  for 
dealing  with  situations  which  may  occur.  Foreign  aid  should  be  used 
whenever  and  wherever  its  contribution  to  the  solution  of  such  prob¬ 
lems  is  commensurate  with  its  cost. 

It  is  a  primary  obligation  of  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  amount 
and  importance  of  expenditures  to  implement  foreign  policy  in  relation 
to  other  federal  spending  and  to  require  that  there  be  sufficient  ad¬ 
vance  planning  of  the  use  of  funds  to  assure  that  priorities  will  be 
established  and  that  results  can  be  related  to  predetermined  objectives. 

The  bill  authorizes  funds  for  the  following  programs:  development 
loans,  Alliance  for  Progress,  technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants,  American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  international  orga¬ 
nizations  and  programs,  supporting  assistance,  the  contingency  fund, 
southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional  programs,  and  military 
assistance. 

All  of  these  programs  are  required  to  carry  out  U.S.  foreign  policy 
as  presently  planned  by  the  Executive.  The  committee  has  reviewed 
them  in  some  detail  in  order  to  judge  their  relationship  to  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  funds  requested 
are  justified  in  terms  of  planned  projects  and  operations. 
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The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  our  foreign 
policy.  The  bill  includes  provisions  giving  such  guidance  either  by 
prohibiting  U.S.  assistance  under  specified  conditions  (no  aid  to 
countries  whose  ships  trade  with  North  Vietnam)  or  by  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  specific  issues  (curtailment  of  aid  to  countries 
diverting  their  own  resources  to  propaganda  attacks  on  other  recip¬ 
ients  of  U.S.  assistance). 

The  committee  has  avoided  cutting  the  authorization  of  funds  or 
imposing  comprehensive  restrictions  as  an  expression  of  general  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  world  situation  or  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

TWO-YEAR  AUTHORIZATION 

The  bill  provides  authorization  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  foreign 
assistance  program  for  2  years,  except  that  5-year  authorizations 
for  the  development  loan  fund  and  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have 
f  been  included.  The  previous  authorization  for  the  development  loan 
fund  had  been  for  5  years  and  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  4  years. 

The  Executive  had  requested  either  a  5-year  authorization  for  a 
specific  dollar  amount  or  “such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary”  for 
the  various  foreign  assistance  programs. 

A  2-year  authorization  of  specific  sums  assures  an  opportunity  for 
each  Congress  to  make  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  foreign  aid 
authorization. 

There  will  not  be  any  diminution  of  congressional  scrutiny  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program  as  a  consequence  of  the  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  does  not  regard  a  2-year 
authorization  as  indicating  that  it  intends  to  assume  less  responsibility 
for,  take  less  interest  in,  or  do  less  work  on  foreign  aid. 

Annual  appropriation  of  funds  will  still  be  necessary  following  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  review  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions. 

The  committee  believes  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
contribution  which  our  various  foreign  assistance  programs  are  making 
to  the  advancement  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  to  reviewing  in  detail 
specific  foreign  aid  operations  rather  than  undertaking  every  year  an 
l  all  inclusive  survey  of  what  the  Executive  proposes  to  do  in  the  year 
'  to  come  and  the  estimated  financial  requirements. 

The  committee  desires  to  explore  and  discuss  policies,  programs,  and 
operations  which  are  in  need  of  attention.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  responsible  officials  of  the  State  and  Defense  Departments  will 
spend  less  time  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  material  to  the 
committee  than  they  do  at  present. 

The  bill  has  been  drafted  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  any  au¬ 
thorization  of  additional  funds  for  fiscal  1968. 

In  authorizing  the  same  amounts  for  all  major  programs  for  fiscal 
1968  as  for  1967,  the  committee  has  deliberately  established  a  ceiling 
for  fiscal  1968.  It  is  expected  that  the  Executive  will  not  develop 
plans  for  fiscal  1968  which  contemplate  any  increase  in  foreign  aid. 
Rather  than  expanding  the  programs  already  under  way  or  seeking 
new  areas  in  which  to  operate,  those  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  military  and  economic  assistance  should  reexamine  their  priorities 
in  an  effort  to  accomplish  more  with  less  money. 
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THE  PIPELINE 


Unexpended  balances,  often  referred  to  as  the  pipeline,  are  funds 
that  have  been  obligated  for  goods  and  services  on  order  but  not  yet 
delivered.  When  delivery  is  made,  payments  are  met  from  funds 
previously  appropriated  and  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

In  recent  years,  Congress  and  the  Executive  have  placed  greater 
emphasis  upon  loans  rather  than  grants.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
buildup  of  the  pipeline.  A  loan  is  obligated  when  an  agreement  is 
made  with  the  borrowing  country.  Expenditures,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  made  only  against  deliveries  or  the  fulfillment  of  conditions.  In 
either  case,  the  outlay  of  funds  usually  stretches  over  a  number  of 
years.  Hence,  there  is  a  lag  between  obligations  and  expenditures. 
The  following  table  shows  the  annual  unexpended  balances  for  the 
foreign  assistance  program — military  and  nonmilitary  but  excluding 
investment  guaranty  programs — at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  since 
1950. 

Unexpended  balances,  foreign  assistance  program,  military  and  nonmilitary,1  in¬ 
cluding  Alliance  for  Progress  but  excluding  investment  guaranties 

[In  billions] 


1950. 

1951. 

1952. 

1953. 

1954. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 


$3.  5 
7.  1 
9.  9 
10.  1 
9.  6 
7.  9 
6.  4 
6.  1 
5.  3 


1959  _ 

1960  _ 

1961  _ 

1962  _ 

1963  _ 

1964  _ 

1965  _ 

1966  (estimated) 


i  Excludes  $200,000,000  public  debt  funds  and  fees  for  the  investment  guaranty  program. 


$4.  8 
4.  8 
6.  0 
6.  6 
6.  8 
6.  3 
6.  2 
6.  6 


An  examination  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  President  indicates  that 
unexpended  balances  are  not  peculiar  to  the  foreign  assistance 
program.  The  following  table  compares  the  unexpended  balances  of 
the  military  assistance  portion  of  the  program  with  those  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 


Unexpended  balances — Military  assistance  program  compared  with 

Defense 


Department  of 


i 


[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Military 

assistance 

Depart¬ 
ment  of 
Defense 
(military 
functions) 

Year 

Military 

assistance 

Depart¬ 
ment  of 
Defense 
(military 
functions) 

1960 _ 

1.3 

9.8 

1959 _ _ _ _ 

2.5 

31.7 

1951 _ _ 

5.  5 

38. 1 

I960.--, 

2.3 

30.  7 

1952 . . . 

8.4 

59.  5 

1961 _ 

2.6 

28.7 

1953 _ 

8.  5 

62. 1 

1962... 

2.8 

29.2 

1954 _ _ 

7.8 

55.0 

1963... 

2.4 

30.3 

1955 _ 

6.2 

45.3 

1964 _ _ 

2.0 

30.2 

1956 _ _ 

4.6 

37.  5 

1965 _ 

1.9 

33. 1 

1957 _ _ 

4.2 

34.6 

1966 1 _ 

2.0 

42.0 

1958 _ 

3.4 

32.1 

i  Estimated. 


The  funds  authorized  in  this  bill  provide  new  or  unobligated  money 
to  move  the  program  forward.  The  committee  recognizes  that  other 
programs  financed  by  the  United  States  also  make  available  funds  for 
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foreign  assistance.  Chief  among  these  are  loans  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  agricultural 
products.  Each  of  these  has  a  foreign  policy  objective,  but  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  distinct  from  the  foreign  assistance  program  carried  out  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  In  a  real  sense  these  other  programs 
complement  the  latter  but  are  not  a  substitute  for  it.  The  executive 
has  taken  into  account  these  other  sources  of  financing  in  preparing 
its  request  for  the  foreign  assistance  program.  The  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  the  foreign  assistance  program  provide  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  financing  our  programs  in  the  developing  nations.  No 
other  program  provides  the  funds  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  varied 
approaches  encompassed  in  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

Opponents  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  are  critical  not  only 
of  the  unexpended  balances  but  of  unobligated  balances  which  they 
describe  as  excessive.  They  argue  that  the  executive  has  asked  for, 
and  the  Congress  has  voted,  more  money  than  can  be  used.  The 
committee  endorses  a  prudent  approach  hi  dispensing  public  funds. 
Unobligated  balances  are  a  sign  of  good  management.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  unobligated  and  unexpended  balances  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program  can  be  better  appreciated  by  comparison  with 
similar  balances  of  other  agencies  of  the  Government.  The  following 
figures,  taken  from  the  Budget  of  the  President,  cover  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  foreign  assistance 
program,  and  all  other  Government  agencies. 


Unexpended,  and  unobligated  balances 


[In  billionsl 


Depart¬ 
ment  of 
Defense 
(military 
functions) 

Foreign 

assist¬ 

ance 

Depart¬ 
ment  of 
Agriculture 

All  others 

Total 

Unexpended.  June  30,  1956  _  _ _ 

$37.5 

$6.6 

$2.0 

$26.7 

$72.8 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30,  1956 _ 

12.7 

.4 

.2 

19.6 

32.9 

Unexpended.  June  30,  1957 _ _ _ 

34.6 

6.3 

3.0 

24.7 

68.6 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30,  1957.  _  . 

11.0 

.9 

1.6 

17.7 

31.2 

Unexpended,  June  30, 1958 _ _ _ 

32.1 

5.5 

4.8 

29.5 

71.9 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30,  1958 _ 

8.3 

.2 

3.4 

20.6 

32.5 

Unexpended,  June  30,  1959 _  _ _ 

31.7 

5.0 

3.6 

31.3 

71.6 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30, 1959...  . 

8.2 

.2 

2.2 

22. 1 

32.7 

Unexpended,  June  30,  1960 _ _  _ 

30.7 

5.0 

3.7 

33.0 

72.4 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30,  1960. 

9.6 

.2 

2.4 

23.5 

35.7 

Unexpended,  June  30,  1961 _  _  . 

28.7 

6.2 

3.3 

38.2 

76.4 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30,  1961 _ 

9.9 

.8 

1.1 

27.4 

39.2 

Unexpended,  June  30, 1962 . .  . 

29.2 

6.9 

4.6 

39.2 

79.9 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30, 1962 _ 

8.1 

.2 

1.2 

27.3 

36.8 

Unexpended,  June  30,  1963 _  _ 

30.3 

7.0 

4.8 

46.7 

87.8 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30,  1963 _ 

11.7 

.6 

1.0 

32.1 

45.3 

Unexpended,  June  30,  1964 . _  _  ... 

30.2 

6.5 

4.8 

48.6 

89.3 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30,  1964.  ... 

12.7 

.3 

.8 

32.9 

46.7 

Unexpended,  June  30,  1965 _ _ _ 

33.1 

6.6 

4.9 

52.5 

97.1 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30, 1965 _ 

13.6 

.5 

.8 

32.0 

47.0 

Unexpended,  June  30,  1966  _  - 

42.0 

6.9 

6.4 

59.4 

114.7 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30,  1966  > _ 

13.1 

.5 

1.1 

31.9 

46.6 

1  Estimated. 

Note. — Foreign  assistance  unexpended  balances  include  public  debt  funds  of  $200,000,000  and  fees  for 
the  investment  guaranty  program. 

Military  assistance  reservations  are  included  in  foreign  assistance  unexpended  balances  above  but  are  not 
included  in  unobligated  balances.  The  figures  for  the  Department  of  Defense  military  functions  do  not 
include  undelivered  military  assistance  orders  (i.e.,  reservations)  which  have  been  included  in  the  foreign 
assistance  column  of  this  table.  Reservations  are  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec.  108  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act,  1956,  as  amended.  Under  the  reservation  procedure,  equipment  on  order 
for  the  foreign  assistance  program  is  financed  initially  from  regular  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
funds.  At  the  time  orders  are  placed,  funds  are  reserved  in  the  foreign  assistance/military  assistance 
accounts  for  future  reimbursement  to  the  procurement  accounts  of  the  military  services. 

For  development  loans  (included  in  foreign  assistance)  the  unexpended  balance  includes  loan  commit¬ 
ments  not  yet  technically  obligated.  The  unobligated  balance  excludes  such  commitments. 
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PROTECTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY 

The  committee  recognizes  that  today  the  industrial  property  rights 
(patents,  trademarks,  etc.)  owned  by  a  business  are  frequently  of 
greater  value  than  its  real  or  personal  property.  If  private  investment 
in  foreign  countries  is  to  make  an  effective  contribution  to  economic 
development,  it  is  essential  that  such  rights  shall  be  fully  protected. 

It  has  been  the  intention  and  is  the  understanding  of  the  committee 
that  section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  requires  that 
assistance  be  suspended  to  any  country  expropriating  without 
adequate  compensation  the  property  of  U.S.  citizens,  refers  to 
industrial  as  well  as  to  real  and  personal  property. 

After  considering  the  desirability  of  adding  language  specifically 
dealing  with  industrial  property  to  the  comprehensive  provisions  of 
section  620(e),  the  committee  concluded  that  such  specific  language,  at 
this  time,  would  not  add  to  the  protection  which  the  U.S.  investor 
derives  from  section  620(e)  in  its  present  form,  and  that  investment  in 
the  less  developed  countries  would  be  more  effectively  promoted  by 
encouraging  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  industrial  and 
intellectual  property  in  such  countries  as  well  as  ob taming  their 
adherence  to  international  conventions  relating  to  industrial  property. 

IMPORTS  OF  GALVANIZED  STEEL  INTO  VIETNAM 

Information  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  which 
indicated  that  procuremen  t  of  galvanized  steel  sheets  for  civilian  use 
in  Vietnam,  financed  b  y  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
had  resulted  in  imports  of  sheets  of  inferior  quality  at  excessive  cost. 

This  unsatisfactory  sit  uation  had  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  un  der  which  imports  through  commercial  chan¬ 
nels  have  been  carriednon,  as  well  as  of  modifications  made  by  the 
Agency  for  Intern atio  al  Development  in  its  normal  procurement 
regulations.  The '•new  regulations  were  directed  toward  making 
available  galvanized  sheets  (urgently  required  for  roofs  in  villages) 
at  low  cost  to  Vietnamese  consumers  from  a  source  requiring  less 
ocean  transport  than  shipments  from  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  supporting  the  growing  galvanizing  industry  in  Korea  and 
protecting  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  firmly  adheres  to  a 
policy  of  financing  procurement  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  less 
developed  countries  (which  have  little  to  sell  that  is  useful  to  AID). 
There  are,  however,  no  statutory  provisions  requiring  such  procure¬ 
ment.  T  he  implementation  of  this  policy  is  accomplished  by  ad- 
ministra  tive  regulations  and  procedures. 

After  AID  had  confirmed,  as  a  result  of  its  own  investigations,  that 
there  had  been  some  basis  for  charges  of  overpricing,  poor  quality,  and 
possibp-H  e  collusion  between  buyer  and  seller,  AID  suspended  procure¬ 
men  t  of  galvanized  sheets  for  Vietnam  and  undertook  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  revision  of  its  procedures. 

The  committee  feels  strongly  that  whatever  action  is  necessary 
should  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  from  now  on  all  AID-financed 
galvanized  sheets  will  be  of  satisfactory  quality  at  prices  established 
in  a  competitive  market.  The  committee  believes  also  that  AID- 
financed  procurement  of  galvanized  sheets  should  be  managed  so  as 
to  protect  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  that  AID  regulations 
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should  not  be  drawn  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  denying  access  to  the 
Vietnamese  market  to  steel  sheets  properly  galvanized  in  Korea. 

After  careful  deliberation,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  committee 
that  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
issuing  regulations  rather  than  by  statute.  The  desire  and  the  ability 
of  any  seller  to  compete  in  the  Vietnamese  market  for  galvanized 
sheets  depends  on  such  factors  as  manufacturing  and  ocean  freight 
costs  as  well  as  on  changes  in  the  international  market  for  rolled  steel. 
The  impact  of  any  regulation  cannot  be  determined  in  advance  with 
certainty  and  procedures  which  function  satisfactorily  for  a  time  may 
come  to  have  an  adverse  effect  as  a  result  of  new  developments  in 
the  market. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  establish  by  law  rules  applying  to  the 
procurement  of  a  single  category  of  imports  in  a  situation  as  complex 
and  rapidly  changing  as  exists  in  Vietnam. 

The  committee  believes,  however,  that  the  objectives  of  AID 
’  procurement  policy  for  Vietnam  should  be  firmly  established  and  that 
discretion  and  flexibility  should  relate  to  the  means  of  attaining  these 
objectives — not  to  the  objectives  themselves. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  has  worked  out  in 
detail  new  procedures  for  handling  procurement  of  galvanized  steel 
sheets  for  Vietnam  which  are  described  in  the  hearings  on  H.R.  12449 
and  H.R.  12450,  pages  991-994.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  operations  under  these  regulations  will  be  continuously 
and  closely  reviewed,  and  if  there  is  any  indication  either  that  Viet¬ 
namese  consumers  are  being  gouged,  or  that  the  new  procedures  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  U.S.  steel  industry  or  that  the  Korean  galvaniz¬ 
ing  industry  is  jeopardized,  AID  will  take  prompt  corrective  action. 

PEACE  AND  STABILITY  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

While  our  economic  aid  programs  have  made  some  contribution  to 
economic  development  in  the  Near  East,  the  area  continues  to  be 
unstable,  with  little  progress  toward  an  Arab-Israel  peace  or  toward 
settlement  of  the  conflicts  between  the  Arab  States.  Nonetheless, 
major  arms  clashes  have  been  avoided, 
f  Regrettably,  the  arms  race  which  began  with  weapons  supplied  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  to  Egypt  in  1955  has  been  intensified  in  kind  and  in 
quantity. 

Our  Government  has  recognized  that  the  massive  shipments  of 
arms  by  the  Soviet  bloc  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  to  other 
Arab  States — Syria,  Iraq,  Algeria,  and  Yemen — -have  had  a  de¬ 
stabilizing  effect  in  the  area  and,  accordingly,  we  have  taken  steps  to 
prevent  an  arms  imbalance  by  providing  arms  to  Jordan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Israel. 

The  arms  race  has  imposed  excessive  defense  burdens  on  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  region.  With  past  U.S.  economic  aid,  Israel  has  made 
rapid  economic  progress  over  the  years. 

The  current  program  continues  economic  assistance  to  Jordan  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  defense  expenditures  incurred  by  Jordan  will  not 
cancel  out  the  economic  assistance  which  we  are  furnishing  to  that 
country. 

In  the  past,  we  have  recommended  that  our  aid  to  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  should  be  administered  so  as  to  discourage  conflict  and  to 
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promote  stability  in  the  area.  The  committee  strongly  adheres  to 
the  Anew  that  economic  assistance  should  be  withheld  from  countries 
which  persist  in  policies  of  belligerence  and  in  preparation  for  their 
execution. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 
PART  I 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Section  101  {a) — Use  of  economic  resources  for  propaganda  purposes 

Section  101(a)  amends  paragraph  9  of  section  102  of  the  act — 
“Statement  of  Policy”- — which  includes  an  expression  of  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  in  the  administration  of  economic  assistance,  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  countries— 

which  do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assistance,  divert 
their  own  economic  resources  to  military  propaganda  efforts, 
supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  and 
directed  against  the  United  States  or  against  other  coun tries 
receiving  aid  under  this  Act. 

The  amendment  adds  to  this  statement  a  sentence  expressing  the 
further  sense  of  the  Congress — 

that  the  President  should  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  cur¬ 
rently  informed  with  respect  to  those  countries  receiving  such 
assistance  which  do  divert  their  own  economic  resources  for 
such  propaganda  purposes. 

The  amendment  has  a  twofold  purpose:  first,  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  instances  of  AID  recipients  preoccupied  with 
quarrels  with  other  nations  or  in  disagreement  with  the  United  States 
that  use  their  limited  resources  for  such  propaganda ;  and,  second,  by 
calling  for  full  and  current  reports  from  responsible  U.S.  officials  on 
such  propaganda  activities,  to  prevent  the  administrators  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  from  either  ignoring  propaganda  campaigns  of  this  kind 
or  accepting  them  as  normal  or  inevitable  in  certain  situations. 

Section  101(b) — Compensation  for  damage  of  U.S.  property  by  mob 
action 

Section  101(b)  amends  section  102  of  the  act — “Statement  of 
Policy”- — -which  includes  in  the  last  paragraph  a  statement  of  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that — - 

assistance  under  this  or  any  other  Act  to  any  foreign  country 
which  hereafter  permits,  or  fails  to  take  adequate  measures 
to  prevent,  the  damage  or  destruction  by  mob  action  of 
United  States  property  within  such  country,  should  be  ter¬ 
minated  and  should  not  be  resumed  until  the  President 
determines  that  appropriate  measures  have  been  taken  by 
such  country  to  prevent  a  recurrence  thereof — 

by  adding  the  words — 

and  to  provide  adequate  compensation  for  such  damage  or 
destruction. 

This  language  was  added  to  indicate  both  to  foreign  governments 
and  to  U.S.  officials  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
the  desire  of  the  Congress  that  a  high  priority  be  given  not  only  to  the 
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protection  of  U.S.  property  from  mob  action  but  also  to  the  provision 
of  adequate  compensation  in  cases  where  damage  has  occurred. 

Chapter  2— Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Section  102(a) — Improvement  of  climate  for  private  investment 

Section  102(a)  amends  section  201(b)  of  the  act — general  author¬ 
ity — by  adding  to  the  directions  to  be  followed  by  the  President  in 
making  development  loans,  this  sentence: 

In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  President  shall  seek  to 
encourage  each  recipient  country  to  improve  its  climate  for 
private  investment  as  a  necessary  element  in  economic 
development. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  satisfactory  economic 
I  development  requires  more  than  the  elimination  of  obstacles  to  the 
investment  of  outside  capital.  The  accumulation  and  investment  of 
capital  by  private  investors  within  the  developing  countries  is  of  even 
greater  importance. 

Identical  language  is  proposed  for  inclusion  in  section  251(b) 
relating  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Section  102(b)— -Authorization 

Section  102(b)(1)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1  billion  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  (5  years).  The  Executive 
requested  an  authorization  of  $1.25  billion  for  each  of  these  years, 
although  an  appropriation  of  only  $665,338,000  for  fiscal  year  1967  is 
being  requested  under  this  authorization. 

The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1966  was 
$618,225,000. 

In  making  a  5-year  authorization  for  the  development  loan  fund, 
the  committee  has  continued  the  practice  begun  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  included  a  5-year  authorization  for 
development  loans. 

Although  funds  for  development  loans  are  authorized  for  a  5-year 
I  period,  annual  appropriations  will  be  required  so  that  the  program  will 
be  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the  Congress  every  year.  The  5-year 
authorization  does  provide,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  less  developed  countries  to  push  forward  with  long-range 
development  programs  by  indicating  support  by  the  Congress  for  such 
planning. 

The  record  clearly  indicates  that  the  existence  of  an  authorization 
for  future  years  has  not  been  regarded  either  by  the  Executive  or  by 
the  beneficiaries  of  development  loans  as  commitments  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  In  each  year  since  1962  the  Executive  has 
requested  substantially  less  than  the  amount  authorized,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  tabulation: 


Authorization 

Executive 

request 

1963 _ _ _ 

$1,  500, 000, 000 
*  1,  500, 000, 000 
1,  500,  000, 000 
1, 500, 000, 000 

$1, 250, 000, 000 
1, 060,  000, 000 
922, 200, 000 
780, 250, 000 

1964 _ 

1965 _ _ _ _ _ 

1966 _ 

*Note. — The  authorization  of  $1,500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1964  contained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  was  reduced  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  to  $925,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
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The  fact  that  the  administrators  of  the  foreign  assistance  program 
have  under  the  previous  authorization  limited  their  annual  requests 
for  funds  for  development  loans  to  the  amounts  which  could  be  justi¬ 
fied  under  their  programing  procedures  rather  than  asking  for  the 
entire  authorization  has  led  the  committee  to  believe  that  a  5-year 
authorization  will  not  lead  to  extravagance  in  the  use  of  funds. 

Section  102(b)(2)  also  extends  for  a  period  of  5  years  the  require¬ 
ment  contained  in  section  202(a)  of  the  act  that  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  funds  provided  for  development  loans  “shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  loans  made  to  encourage  economic  development  through 
private  enterprise.” 

Development  loans  are  made  available  to  less  developed  countries 
which  are  able  and  willing  to  make  effective  use  of  substantial  invest¬ 
ments  of  outside  capital.  In  order  to  qualify  for  development  loans, 
governments  must  be  ready  to  provide  their  share  of  the  cost,  must 
have  the  necessary  administrative  capacity  to  facilitate  the  projects 
and  programs  being  financed,  must  have  worked  out  a  sufficiently 
detailed  and  coordinated  plan  to  provide  assurance  that  the  capital 
invested  will  make  an  effective  contribution  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  countries,  and  must  have  shown  a  determination  to  take 
effective  self-help  measures  to  promote  economic  development. 

Ten  countries  are  scheduled  to  receive  development  loans  in  fiscal 
1967,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  several  additional  countries  will 
qualify. 

All  development  loans  must  meet  the  following  tests: 

They  must  be  repayable  in  dollars,  and  there  must  be  a  finding 
of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

Jt  must  have  been  found  that  financing  is  not  available  from 
other  free  world  sources,  including  private  sources  within  the 
United  States. 

Consideration  must  have  been  given  to  the  possible  effects  on 
the  U.S.  economy  of  loans  to  expand  overseas  production  of 
commodities  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus. 

Although  not  required  by  law,  it  is  and  has  been  during  recent 
years  the  policy  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  to 
require  that  development  loan  funds  (as  well  as  other  AID  funds) 
should  be  spent  in  the  United  States.  In  calendar  year  1965, 
92  percent  of  the  commodities  financed  by  AID,  including  both 
development  loan  procurement  and  procurement  with  other  AID 
funds,  were  procured  in  the  United  States. 

Development  loans  are  subject  to  the  general  prohibitions  and 
limitations  contained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  including 
those  prohibiting  aid  to  Communist  countries,  to  countries 
expropriating  U.S.-ovrned  property,  to  countries  permitting 
ships  to  trade  with  Cuba,  and  to  countries  preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts  either  against  the  United  States  or  countries 
receiving  U.S.  assistance. 

Development  loans  are  programed  for  countries  which,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  it  is 
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in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  assist  with  their  programs  for 
long-range  economic  development.  These  loans  are  available  only 
to  the  more  advanced  of  the  developing  countries  and  their  purpose  is 
to  make  available  relatively  large  amounts  of  capital.  The  amount 
necessary  in  each  case  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  Unless  funds  ade¬ 
quate  to  provide  the  necessary  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  recipient 
country  are  provided,  such  loans  will  be  ineffective. 

TITLE  II — TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Section  103(a)- — Assistance  to  research  and  educational  institutions 

Section  103(a)  amends  section  211  of  the  act  which  relates  to  general 
authority  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d).  The  amendment  author¬ 
izes  the  President  to  use,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  not  more  than  $10  million  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
grants  under  section  211  and  under  section  252  (Alliance  for  Progress) 
for  assistance  to  research  and  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop  and 
carry  out  programs  concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  countries. 

AID  currently  uses  the  services  of  universities  in  its  programs  over¬ 
seas.  The  new  language  will  enable  it  to  make  grants  to  a  few  uni¬ 
versities  or  groups  of  universities  in  order  that  they  may  develop  com¬ 
petence  on  the  campus  in  problems  related  to  growth  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  AID  will  then  be  able  to  draw  upon  their  find¬ 
ings  for  programing  and  carrying  out  activities  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  Studies  in  depth  will  be  directed  toward  particular  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  land  reform,  arid  land  agriculture,  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  The  authority  in  this  subsection  is  complementary  to  the 
pending  International  Education  Act  which  includes  among  its  objec¬ 
tives  the  training  of  American  scholars  in  language  and  area  studies. 
The  emphasis  by  AID  will  be  on  technical  programs  directly  related  to 
economic  growth. 

Section  103(b) — Authorization 

Section  103(b)  amends  section  212  of  the  act  which  relates  to 
authorization  for  technical  cooperation  and  development  grants  by 
authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $231,310,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968.  The  authorization  contained  in  this  subsection  will 
enable  AID  during  fiscal  year  1967  to  carry  out  technical  assistance 
programs  in  47  countries  in  Africa,  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia,  and 
the  Far  East  in  addition  to  interregional  activities  and  research  pro¬ 
gram  support  .  Underlying  the  committee’s  support  of  these  programs 
is  the  belief  that  the  development  of  the  less  developed  countries 
can  only  be  accomplished  to  the  degree  that  they  are  able  to  use  their 
own  human  and  material  resources. 

Increased  emphasis  is  being  put  upon  programs  in  agriculture, 
education,  and  health — programs  that  lay  the  basis  upon  which  long- 
range  development  can  be  built.  For  the  next  fiscal  year,  42  percent 
of  AID  assistance  in  Africa  will  be  in  technical  cooperation  activities 
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while  in  the  Far  East  the  amount  will  be  7  percent,  and  in  the  Near 
East  and  south  Asia  it  will  be  6  percent.  These  variations  reflect 
several  considerations  in  AID  planning  such  as  the  nature  of  U.S. 
objectives,  the  ability  of  individual  countries  and  regions  to  make 
greater  use  of  capital  assistance  as  distinct  from  technical  assistance, 
and  the  relative  urgency  of  the  need  for  skilled  manpower  and  insti¬ 
tutional  development. 

Under  the  development  grant  authority  provided  in  sections  211  and 
251  of  the  act,  the  Agency  for  International  Development  has  extended 
special  development  activities  authority  to  AID  mission  directors,  in¬ 
cluding  Latin  America.  The  director  may  use  $50,000  in  grant  funds 
for  high-impact  projects  which  can  be  funded  with  a  minimum  of  red- 
tape  and  review.  Projects  must  meet  the  criteria  set  out  in  sections 
211  and  251  of  the  act  which  stipulate  that  assistance  shall  be  directed 
to  the  development  of  human  resources. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
productive  activities  in  our  aid  program.  Through  this  special  fund-'J 
ing  authority  it  is  possible  to  reach  directly  the  people  who  need^ 
assistance  the  most.  The  fund  should  be  used  more  extensively  than 
in  the  past.  Although  the  mission  directors  may  apply  for  an  additional 
allotment  when  the  first  is  exhausted,  only  one  Latin  American  mission 
did  so  in  fiscal  1965.  Six  missions  used  no  funds  at  all  and  four  used 
less  than  $50,000. 

Mission  directors  should  be  encouraged  to  use  this  special  authority 
and  to  instruct  their  staffs  to  be  alert  for  opportunities  to  use  the  fund 
effectively. 

Section  103(c)  ( 1 )  and  (2)- — American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 

Section  103(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section  214  of  the  act  relating  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad  in  the  following  respects: 

(1)  Section  214(b)  of  the  act  is  amended  by  changing  the  definition 
of  institutions  eligible  to  receive  assistance  from  "hospitals  *  *  * 
serving  as  centers  for  medical  education  and  research”  to  “hospital 
centers  for  medical  education  and  research.”  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  clear  that  certain  auxiliary  facilities,  such  as 
laboratories  and  nurses’  training  and  related  facilities,  are  included 
in  the  purview  of  this  section.  The  requirements  that  the  aided  A 
institution  must  be  located  outside  the  United  States  and  that  it® 
must  have  been  founded  or  sponsored  by  U.S.  citizens  remain  un¬ 
changed.  The  bill  further  amends  this  section  by  extending  the 
waivers  applicable  to  assistance  provided  under  section  214(b)  to 
institutions  presently  authorized  to  be  aided  under  section  214(a). 

(2)  Section  214(c)  of  the  act  is  amended  by  authorizing  appropria¬ 
tions  of  $10,989,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  This 
compares  with  programs  of  $19.8  million  in  fiscal  1964,  $17.6  million 
in  fiscal  1965,  and  $7  million  in  fiscal  1966.  Almost  95  percent  of 
the  authorization  for  the  coming  year  is  planned  for  five  institutions : 
The  University  of  the  Americas  in  Mexico  City,  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Beirut,  Robert  College  in  Istanbid,  the  American  University 
in  Cairo,  and  Project  Hope.  All  of  the  institutions  being  assisted 
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under  this  section  contribute  to  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  the  areas  where  the3r  are  located.  In  the  language  of  the  act,  they 
also  serve  “as  study  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and  practices 
of  the  United  States.” 

Section  103(c)(8) — Authorization  of  foreign  currencies 

This  section  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  section  214  of 
the  act  which  deals  with  the  general  authority  for  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad. 

This  amendment  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1  million  in  excess 
foreign  currency  to  support  such  institutions. 

The  intention  of  this  amendment  is  to  make  the  Hadassah-Hebrew 
University  Medical  Center  in  Jerusalem  the  beneficiary  of  a  grant  of 
$1  million  in  Israel  pounds  that  are  in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements 
of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Hadassah-Hebrew  University  Medical  Center  in  Jerusalem  is  a 
modern  facility  supported  by  the  private  charitable  contributions  of 
the  Hadassah  organization  in  the  United  States.  The  medical  center 
houses  a  comprehensive  program  of  teaching,  healing,  and  research  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  and  pharmacology.  Many  of  its  students 
come  from  outside  of  Israel,  representing  countries  from  Africa  and 
south  Asia. 

TITLE  III - INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

This  title  amends  title  III  of  existing  law  relating  to  investment 
guaranties  in  the  following  respects: 

(1)  It  raises  the  limit  on  the  volume  of  specific  risk  guaranties  which 
may  be  issued  from  $5  to  $8  billion  (no  funds  are  required) ;  (2)  it 
increases  the  amount  authorized  for  extended  risk  guaranties  from  $300 
to  $375  million  and  earmarks  $160  million  of  the  total  extended  risk 
guaranty  authority  for  use  solely  for  housing  projects;  (3)  it  prescribes 
a  minimum  rate  of  interest  that  the  Administrator  of  AID  can  allow 
eligible  U.S.  investors  to  earn  on  loan  investments  for  housing  and 
grants  authority  to  allow  not  to  exceed  1%  above  the  current  FHA 
rate  if  found  necessary;  (4)  it  increases  from  $400  to  $500  million  the 
total  face  amount  of  Latin  American  housing  guaranties  that  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  and  earmarks  $350  million  of  the  total 
authorized  guaranty  ceiling  for  use  solely  for  pilot  or  demonstration 
private  housing  projects  similar  to  those  insured  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  (5)  it  raises  from  20  to  30 
years  the  period  beyond  which  guaranties  of  equity  investments  may 
not  be  extended,  and  authorizes  a  number  of  lesser  changes  to  make 
the  program  more  serviceable  to  investors.  No  new  type  of  coverage 
is  authorized. 

Section  104(a)(1) — Ceiling  on  specific  risks 

This  subsection  increases  the  limit  on  the  total  amount  of  specific 
risk  guaranties  (convertibility,  expropriation,  war,  revolution,  and 
insurrection)  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  from  $5  to 
$8  billion.  The  amount  authorized  relates  only  to  the  volume  of  guar- 
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unties  that  can  be  issued  (comparable  to  insurance  policies  issued)  and 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  No  appropriation  of  funds  is  involved. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  specific  risk  guaranties  on  the  part 
of  American  private  investors.  The  annual  rate  of  issuance  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1963  and  presently  averages  about  $1  billion 
annually.  Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  coverages 
written  which  reflects  the  rate  of  growth  and  indicates  the  significant 
improvement  made  by  AID  in  speeding  up  the  processing  of  appli¬ 
cations  for  guaranties. 


Number  of 
coverages 

Value 

Calendar  year: 

I960  _ 

46 

$63, 700, 000 

1961  _ 

60 

71, 000, 000 
440, 000, 000 
426,  000,  000 
707,  800,  000 
954, 000,  000 

1962  _ 

144 

1963  _  _ 

186 

1964  -  _ 

468 

1965  _ 

645 

As  of  March  31,  1966,  the  dollar  value  of  the  face  amount  of  specific 
risk  guaranties  outstanding  totaled  $2.5  billion.  The  additional 
issuing  authority  of  $3  billion  provided  in  this  bill  is  sufficient  at  the 
present  rate  of  issuance  to  carry  this  program  over  the  next  several 
years. 

The  committee  has  noted  some  concern  among  investors  resulting 
from  an  AID  practice  of  setting  a  dollar  ceiling  on  AID’s  undertaking 
to  include  interest  in  compensation  under  an  investment  guaranty. 
The  committee  gathers  that  this  practice  was  founded  on  an  interpre- 
tion  of  the  words  “total  face  amount  of  the  guaranty,”  which  appear  in 
sections  221  and  224  of  the  act,  as  meaning  “maximum  contingent 
liability  of  the  United  States  under  guaranty.”  The  committee  does 
not  regard  that  interpretation  as  necessary.  Other  governmental 
guaranty  programs  are  regulated  by  a  limitation  on  the  principal 
amount  of  the  obligations  being  guarantied.  Interest  included  in 
compensation  under  a  guaranty  is  not  limited  to  a  specific  sum  and  is 
not  counted  as  part  of  the  “total  face  amount  of  the  guaranty.” 
The  committee  was  glad  to  hear  testimony  that  AID  is  changing  its 
prior  practice  so  that  AID’s  undertakings  to  pay  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  claims  are  no  longer  limited  to  any  specific  figure. 

There  are  now  73  countries  and  areas  in  which  at  least  some  portion 
of  the  investment  guaranty  program  is  in  effect.  The  list  of  eligible 
countries,  the  nature  of  the  coverage  agreed  to,  and  the  amounts  of 
specific  risk  guaranties  issued  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 
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Countries  or  areas  where  investment  guaranties  are  available,  May  16,  1966 


Convertibility 

Expropriation 

War,  revolution,  and 
insurrection 

Extended  risk 

Afghanistan..  ..  ...  . 

Afghanistan _ _  . 

Afghanistan1 _ _ 

Argentina— . -  . _ 

Argentina2 _  .. 

Argentina  2 _ _ 

Argentina.2 

Bolivia _ _ _ 

Bolivia _  _ 

Brazil _ _ 

Brazil _  _ _ 

Brazil.. .  _ 

Brazil. 

British  Guiana _ 

British  Guiana..  _ 

British  Guiana _ 

British  Guiana. 

British  Honduras.  _ 

British  Honduras _ _ 

British  Honduras _ 

British  Honduras. 

Central  African  Republic. 

Central  African  Repub- 

Central  African  Repub- 

Central  African  Repub- 

lie. 

lie. 

lie. 

Ceylon _ ...  ... _ _ 

Cevlon _ _  _ 

Ceylon _ _ 

Ceylon. 

Chad  _ 

Chad _ _ 

Chad. 

Chile _ _ 

China,  Republic  of.  _ 

China,  Republic  of _ 

China,  Republic  of. 

Colombia. 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 3 . 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 3 _ 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 3 _ 

Congo  (Brazzaville)  .3 

Congo  (Leopoldville) _ 

Congo  (Leopoldville) ... 

Congo  (Leopoldville)... 

Congo  (Leopoldville). 

Costa  Rica _  _ _ 

Costa  Rica 2 _ _ _  _ 

Costa  Rica.2 

Cyprus. 

Dahomey  _  _.  _ 

Dahomey. 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador.  _  _ _ 

Ecuador _ _ 

Ecuador . . .  . 

Ecuador. 

El  Salvador _  __ 

El  Salvador..  _ 

Ethiopia _ _ 

Ethiopia _ 

Gabon..  _ 

Gabon _ 

Gabon _ 

Gabon. 

Greece _ _  . 

Greece  __ 

Greece _ _ 

Greece. 

Guatemala  3 _ 

Guatemala  3 _ _ 

Guinea _  ... 

Guinea _ 

Guinea. 

Haiti . '  .  . 

Haiti . 

Honduras _  ._  ...  __ 

Honduras _  __ 

Honduras.. _ _ 

Honduras. 

India . .  _  ..  _ 

India _ 

India _  _  _ 

India. 

Iran _ _ _ 

Iran _ _ 

Israel . . 

Israel _ _ 

Israel . - 

Israel. 

Ivory  Coast .  . . 

Ivory  Coast.  ..  __  _  . 

Ivory  Coast. 

Jamaica .  . 

Jamaica _ 

Jamaica.  _ _ 

Jamaica. 

Jordan _  _ 

Jordan _ _ _ 

Jordan. 

Kenya _ 

Kenya _ 

Kenya _ 

Kenya. 

Korea . . 

Korea _ _ 

Korea. 

Laos..  _ 

Laos.  . 

Laos _ 

Laos. 

Liberia _  _ 

Liberia _ 

Liberia _ 

Liberia. 

Malagasy _ 

Malagasy _ 

Malagasy _ 

Malagasy. 

Malaysia . . 

Malaysia _ _  .. 

Malaysia _  - _ 

Malaysia. 

Mali...  .  .  ..... 

Mali..  _ _ _ _ 

Mali...  _ _ 

Mali. 

Mauritania _ _ 

Mauritania _  _  .  ... 

Mauritania. 

Morocco.  .  _.  _ _ _ 

Morocco _  _ 

Morocco. 

Nepal _ _ 

Nepal _ 

Nepal. 

Nicaragua _ _ 

Nicaragua.. _ _ 

Nicaragua _  _ _ 

Nicaragua. 

Niger _ _  . 

Niger. 

Nigeria _  ... 

Nigeria. .. 

Pakistan.  . . 

Pakistan _  _ _ 

Panama _  ... 

Panama _  _  _  . 

Panama  1 _ 

Paraguay _ _  _ _ _ 

Paraguay _ _ 

Peru..  ....  .  .  . 

Philippines . 

Philippines _ 

Portugal. . 

Portugal..  . . 

Rwanda  2 _ . 

Rwanda  2 _ _  . 

Rwanda  2 _ 

Rwanda.2 

Senegal 

Senegal _ 

Sierra  Leone . . 

Sierra  Leone _ 

Sierra  Leone. 

Singapore . 

Singapore . . 

Singapore _ 

Singapore. 

Somalia.  . 

Somalia _ 

Somalia  _ 

Somalia. 

Spain  4 _ _ _ 

Spain 4 . . 

Sudan _ 

Sudan  .  . 

Sudan  _  _ 

Sudan. 

Tanzania _ ... _  .. 

Tanzania _ 

Thailand _ _ 

Thailand. . 

Thailand. . 

Thailand. 

Togo _  _ 

Togo  _  _  .. 

Togo...  .. 

Togo. 

Trinidad-Tobago  . 

Trini  dad-Tobago  .  . 

Trinidad-Tobago.  _ 

Trinidad-Tobago. 

Tunisia . .  ... _ 

Tunisia . I . 

Tunisia. . 

Tunisia. 

Turkey _  . 

Turkey  _  _ . 

Turkey.  . 

Turkey. 

Uganda.  _ 

Uganda  .  . . 

Uganda  ._ 

Uganda. 

Upper  Volta.  .  . 

Upper  Volta  ...  . 

Upper  Volta. 

Upper  Volta. 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) _ 

LLA.R.  (Egypt) - 

U'A.R.  (Egypt) - 

U.A.R.  (Egypt). 

(  ruguay 2. . 

Uruguay  2 _ 

Vietnam.  _  _ _ 

Vietnam _ 

Vietnam . 

Vietnam. 

Venezuela  . 

Venezuela _ 

Venezuela. 

Yugoslavia3..  ._  _ 

Yugoslavia3 . 

1  Includes  only  guaranties  against  loss  due  to  damage  from  war. 

2  Although  applications  will  be  accepted,  guaranties  cannot  be  processed  until  agreement  is  ratified  by 
country’s  legislative  body  and  in  force. 

3  Restricted  availability. 

4  Not  presently  available. 
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NOTES 

Although  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959  excluded  economically  developed  countries  for  purposes  of  the 
investment  guaranty  program,  guaranties  are  still  available  for  the  underdeveloped  overseas  dependencies 
of  the  following  countries: 


Convertibility 

Expropriation 

War,  revolution,  and 
insurrection 

Extended  risk 

Denmark _  _ 

France _  _ 

Netherlands _ _ 

Norway. . .  . 

Norway . 

The  following  countries  also  had  agreed  to  participate  in  the  investment  guaranty  program,  but  due  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959  guaranties  are  no  longer  issued  there:  Australia,  Belgium,  Finland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Luxembourg. 

Cuba  signed  the  agreement  iu  1957  for  convertibility  and  expropriation,  but  due  to  conditions  existing 
in  that  country  the  program  is  inoperative. 


Cumulative  report  of  specific  risk  guaranties  issued  by  areas  and  country  through 

Mar.  81,  1966 


Country 


Argentina _ 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ 

Chile _ 

Colombia. _ _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Dominican  Republic . . 

Ecuador _ 

El  Salvador _ _ 

French  Guiana _ 

Guatemala _ _ _ 

Haiti _ _ 

Honduras _ 

Jamaica _ _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _ 

Paraguay _ 

Peru _ _ 

Trinidad _ _ 

Venezuela _ _ 

Latin  America,  total. 

Afghanistan _ _ 

Cyprus _ 

Greece _ 

India _ 

Iran _ 

Israel _ _ 

Jordan _ _ _ 

Nepal _ 

Pakistan _ 

Turkey _ 

NESA,  total _ 


China _ 

Hong  Kong . . 

Japan _ 

Korea.  _ _ _ 

Laos _ 

Malaysia _ 

Philippines _ 

Singapore . . 

Thailand _ 

Vietnam _ 

Far  East,  total 


Number 

Convert¬ 

ibility 

Expropri¬ 

ation 

War  risk 

Total 

217 

$333,  048,  420 

$169, 618, 142 

$79,  990, 199 

$582, 656, 761 

53 

12, 193,  899 

32,  422,  860 

5,  626,  996 

50, 243,  745 

4 

2,315,015 

1, 953, 000 

1,  953,  000 

6,  221,  015 

51 

115,844,  782 

95,  403,  600 

10,  263,  000 

221,511,382 

148 

63.  470, 388 

68,  737,  028 

43, 763, 808 

175, 971,  224 

28 

2.  394,  252 

9,451,488 

11, 845, 740 

30 

3,  625,  000 

7,  535,  000 

30,  820,  000 

41,980,000 

99 

17,  629, 934 

17,  594,  475 

8,  739, 925 

43,  964, 334 

14 

1 

4,  572,  935 

4, 728, 353 
200,000 
2,  772,  000 

9, 301, 288 
200,000 
3,  219, 000 

9 

447,000 

27 

9,  909,  305 

10,  879,  305 

20, 788, 610 

39 

5,  878, 300 

28,  943,  000 

34,  821,  300 

8 

544,  792 

338,  792 

118,000 

1,001,584 

23 

3.  420,  644 

5,  079,  708 

2,  245,  000 

10,  745, 352 

12 

1,  146,  408 

10,  922,  008 

496,408 

12,  564,  824 

5 

27 

3,  912,  000 
30,  283, 584 

6,  912, 000 

10, 824,  000 
30, 283, 584 
125, 178,  084 

16 

56,  763,  096 

35,  232, 171 

33, 182,  817 

71 

11,927, 033 

31, 177,  033 

22, 787, 628 

65,891,  694 

882 

679,  326, 787 

539, 899, 953 

239, 986, 781 

1,  459,  213,  521 

3 

400,000 

200,000 

200,000 

800,000 

2 

85,000 

85,000 

170,000 

18 

5,  556, 028 

5, 121, 905 

2, 525, 000 

13, 202, 933 

233 

123, 179,  382 

94,  732,  335 

217, 911, 717 

44 

53,  258, 976 

48, 277, 375 

101,  536,  351 

21 

2 

1,  225,  000 

1,972, 200 
8, 000,  000 
50,000 

8, 009, 007 

11, 206, 207 
8, 000,000 
150,000 

9 

50,000 

50,000 

32 

11,  596, 835 

78,  960,  967 

90,  557, 802 

51 

112, 310, 456 

55. 138, 106 

444,440 

167, 893, 002 

416 

307, 576, 677 

292, 537, 888 

11, 313, 447 

611, 428,  012 

78 

47, 519, 162 

43,  095, 441 

27, 027, 000 

117, 641, 603 

13 

13. 130, 181 

13, 130, 181 
5,  294,  000 

8 

2, 872, 000 

2, 422,  000 

23 

65, 559, 358 

69,  472,  047 

53, 264, 186 

188, 295, 591 

2 

1,500,000 

1, 500, 000 

3, 000, 000 

8 

843, 300 

1,  598,  240 

2, 441, 540 

46 

13,681,038 

10,  427,  309 

24, 108, 347 

9 

20, 884,  000 

20,  884,  000 

20,  913,  000 

62,  681,  000 

44 

16,  316, 376 

13,  055,  593 

10, 140,  000 

39,  511,  968 

26 

3, 457, 973 

3,  618, 972 

1, 824,647 

8, 901, 592 

257 

184, 263, 387 

166, 073, 602 

114,668, 833 

465, 005, 822 
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Cumulative  report  of  specific  risk  guaranties  issued  by  areas  and  country  through 

Mar.  31,  1966—  Continued 


Country 

Number 

Convert¬ 

ibility 

Expropri¬ 

ation 

War  risk 

Total 

Algeria _ _  _  .  ___ 

4 

$15, 750,  000 

$15,750,000 

Angola _ _  - 

2 

$90. 000 

90,000 

180,  000 

Congo  (L) _  - 

6 

475.  000 

475.  000 

950,  000 

2 

244,  440 

244,  440 

488,  880 

Ghana _ _  _  _  . _ 

2 

420,  000 

420,  000 

840,000 

Guinea.  .  .  _ _ 

14 

31,100,000 

103,  600,  000 

$20, 100,  000 

154,  800,  000 

Ivory  Coast _  .. 

12 

2,  881,  070 

2,881,070 

995,  000 

6,757,140 

Kenya . .  .  ...  _ 

13 

5, 342,  000 

4, 960.  000 

4,  960,  000 

15, 262,  000 

Liberia _  _ 

14 

1,400,000 

20,  757, 625 

710,000 

22,  867,  625 

Malagasy . . 

3 

766,000 

766,000 

383,000 

1,915,000 

Morocco _  _  _ 

20 

3,  498, 133 

3, 130, 436 

1,330,000 

7, 958,  569 

29 

9,511,758 

7, 323.  097 

16, 834,  855 

Senegal _  _  _ 

6 

324,  350 

753, 130 

100,000 

1, 177,  480 

Sierra  Leone  . 

15 

11,105,000 

19, 980,  000 

19,237,000 

50, 322,  000 

Somalia _  _  _ 

3 

444, 640 

444, 640 

222, 320 

1, 111,600 

Sudan _ _  _  _  .. 

2 

2, 250, 000 

1,215,000 

3,  465,  000 

Togo -  - 

6 

21,930,000 

20, 162,000 

20,  074,  000 

62, 166,  000 

Tunisia _ _ _ 

13 

3,658,000 

7,  474,  000 

3,  701,  800 

14, 833,  800 

8 

18,999.181 

61,230 

19,060,411 

Africa,  total . 

179 

112, 189,572 

211,522,  668 

73,  028, 120 

396, 740. 360 

Austria..  __  _  _ 

3 

1,  030, 000 

1, 000, 000 

2,  030,  000 

Belgium.  . 

7 

432,  000 

120, 000 

552,  000 

Denmark _  _ _  _  _  _ 

1 

182,  500 

182,  500 

France _  _  _  _  _ 

68 

34, 355,  295 

15,933, 536 

50,  288,  831 

Germany..  ..  .  .  .  . 

66 

13,  875,  541 

44,  855,  690 

58,  731,  231 

Italy../. _  _ 

66 

113,636,819 

44,  908, 454 

676, 053 

159,  221,326 

Netherlands  ...  .  ...  . 

26 

7,  444,  835 

3,  883,  056 

11,327,891 

Portugal _  _ _  __ 

8 

8, 227, 000 

12,227,000 

20,  454,  000 

United  Kingdom 

39 

32, 381,099 

32,  381,099 

Yugoslavia.  _ 

2 

2, 000, 000 

2,  000,  000 

4,  000,000 

Europe,  total _  _ 

286 

213, 565,  089 

124, 927,  736 

676,  053 

339, 168, 878 

Worldwide,  total.. .  _ 

2,  019 

1,  496,  921,  512 

1,334, 961,847 

439, 673, 234 

3, 271,  556, 593 

As  of  March  31,  1966,  the  dollar  value  of  guaranties  still  outstanding 
were  (worldwide) : 


Convertibility 

Expropriation 

War  risks 

Total 

Specific  risk _  _  __ . . 

$1, 117, 476,072 

$1, 023, 745, 711 

$396, 014, 229 

$2,  537,  236,  012 
54,  500,  000 

Development  Loan  Fund _ _ 

Total . . 

2,  591,  736,  012 

Fees. — The  committee  has  noted  with  satisfaction  that  AID,  in 
order  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  program  to  attract  additional 
investment  to  the  developing  countries,  has  adjusted  its  rates  for  the 
various  specific  risk  coverages.  Beginning  on  March  15,  1966,  the 
fee  for  convertibility  insurance  was  reduced  from  one-half  of  1  percent 
to  one-fourth  of  1  percent  per  annum.  In  addition,  a  combined 
coverage  for  expropriation  and  war  damage  has  been  made  available 
at  a  single  rate  which  is  below  that  for  the  same  coverage  under  sep¬ 
arate  contracts.  Also,  the  fee  for  standby  coverage  (the  difference 
between  the  amount  currently  in  force  and  the  maximum  amount 
which  the  investor  may  elect  in  the  future  to  have  in  force)  has  been 
reduced  from  one-half  to  one-tenth  of  1  percent  per  annum.  These 
reductions  result  from  the  Agency’s  very  light  loss  experience  in  re¬ 
lation  to  its  income  from  fee  charges.  Through  April  30,  1965,  the 
accumulated  fees  collected,  net  of  claims  paid,  totaled  $32.9  million. 
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The  committee  believes  that  the  Agency  should  keep  its  fee  charge 
under  review  so  that  the  investment  guaranty  program  will  remain 
an  attractive  source  for  stimulating  private  investment. 

Section  104(a)(2) — Ceiling  on  extended  risks 

This  subsection  amends  the  third  proviso  of  section  221(b)(2)  of 
the  act  in  two  respects. 

First,  it  increases  the  presently  authorized  volume  of  extended  risks 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  from  $300  million  to  $375 
million.  Second,  it  increases  from  $125  million  to  $160  million  the 
amount  of  the  total  authorized  ceiling  to  be  set  aside  for  use  solely 
for  housing  projects  throughout  the  world.  The  remaining  $215 
million  is  available  for  investments  in  nonhousing  projects  under 
which  75  percent  of  the  investment  may  be  guarantied  against  all 
risks.  Only  $14,055,010  has  been  authorized  for  other  than  housing 
through  April  30,  1966,  as  follows: 


Argentina  (petrochemicals) _  $8,  325,  000 

Colombia  (carbon  black  manufacturing) _  618,  750 

Somalia  (fish  catching  and  freezing) _  111,  260 

Korea  (fertilizer  manufacturing) _  5,  000,  000 


Total.. _ _  14,055,010 


This  program  has  not  achieved  the  potential  usefulness  it  should 
have  attained,  particularly  as  a  means  of  attracting  long-term  loans 
from  institutional  investors  for  sound  private  projects  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  The  committee  was  encouraged  by  testimony  that 
AID  has  been  working  with  members  of  the  business  and  financial 
community  to  develop  ways  to  make  these  guaranties  more  effective. 
A  current  development  which  appears  to  afford  some  promise  would 
provide  extended  risk  coverage  for  the  full  amount  of  the  long-term 
institutional  financing  if  the  short-term  commercial  financing  amounted 
to  25  percent  of  the  combined  long-  and  short-term  financing  for  the 
project,  and  if  the  short-term  financing  was  not  covered  by  extended 
risk  guaranties. 

The  committee  hopes  that  this  technique  will  prove  successful  in 
attracting  private  long-term  loans  at  reasonable  interest  rates  for 
projects  which  will  spur  the  growth  of  the  private  sector  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  we  are  assisting.  The  committee  also  wants  to  see  AID  continue 
its  efforts  to  find  additional  techniques  for  use  of  the  authority  to 
assist  in  the  financing  of  the  important  private  projects,  large  and 
small,  which  this  program  is  designed  to  promote. 

This  subsection  and  subsection  104(d)(1)  change  the  reference  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  order  to  conform  to  existing  law. 

Section  104(a)(3) — Extended  risk  guaranty  termination 

This  section  amends  the  fourth  proviso  of  section  221(b)(2)  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  the  termination  date  for  the  authority  to  issue 
extended  risk  guaranties  by  extending  the  present  termination  date 
of  June  30,  1967,  to  June  30,  1970. 

In  line  with  past  practice,  the  termination  date  is  extended  2  years 
beyond  the  authorization  period  to  assure  those  eligible  investors  who 
start  planning  before  June  30,  1968,  but  are  unable  to  complete  their 
investments  by  that  time,  against  the  possibility  that  the  extended 
risk  program  may  lapse  in  1968. 
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Section  104(b) — Maximum  term 

This  subsection  amends  section  221(c)  of  the  act  which  relates  to 
the  general  authority  to  issue  investment  guaranties  by  raising  the 
maximum  term  on  guaranties  of  equity  investments  from  20  years  to 
30  years.  The  committee  believes  that  by  providing  a  longer 
term  for  which  equity  guaranties  may  be  issued,  the  specific  and  ex¬ 
tended  risk  guaranty  programs  would  become  more  attractive  and 
might  encourage  an  even  greater  participation  on  the  part  of  private 
U.S.  investors  in  developing  areas. 

Section  104(c) — Allowable  rate  of  interest 

This  subsection  adds  a  new  subsection  (h)  to  section  222  of  the 
act  which  relates  to  general  provisions.  The  language  prescribes  the 
rate  of  interest  which  the  Administrator  of  AID  must  allow  eligible 
U.S.  investors  on  loan  investments  for  housing  guarantied  under 
section  221(b)(2),  extended  risks,  or  section  224,  Latin  American 
housing. 

The  effective  yield  to  the  prime  investor  has  been  fixed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  at  rates  ranging  from  a  low  of  5  percent  to  the 
present  5 lA  percent.  Unfortunately  the  yield  rates  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  fluctuation  in  the  money  market  or  with  the  FHA  rate 
which  currently  is  5%  percent.  This  has  made  it  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  commitments  from  investors  for  overseas  housing  projects 
since  a  higher  yield  is  available  domestically.  This  is  presently  a  major 
handicap  to  the  housing  guaranty  program.  This  subsection,  there¬ 
fore,  requires  the  Administrator  to  fix  the  allowable  rate  of  interest 
for  investors  under  these  housing  programs  at  a  minimum  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  above  the  current  rate  applicable  to  housing  mortgages 
insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  The  effect  of  this 
requirement  is  that  when  the  FHA  rate  is  5%  percent,  a  6%-percent 
interest  rate  on  investments  in  housing  projects  under  the  guaranty 
program  would  be  mandatory.  This  6%-percent  rate  would  be  com¬ 
petitive  with  FHA  mortgages  since  financial  institutions  demand 
discounts  on  FHA-insured  mortgages  which  raises  the  effective  inter¬ 
est  yield  for  FHA-insured  mortgages  above  the  stated  rate  of  5% 
percent.  This  will  improve  the  chances  of  obtaining  long-term  in¬ 
vestment  commitments  for  these  guarantied  housing  projects. 

This  amendment  also  permits  the  Administrator  to  further  adjust 
the  rate  of  interest  for  investments  above  the  mandatory  one-half  of 
1  percent  but  not  more  than  1  percent  above  current  FHA  rates  should 
the  Administrator  find  it  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  adequate  financ¬ 
ing  for  the  housing  guaranty  program. 

Section  104  (d)(1) — Technical  amendment  to  change  Agency  name 

This  subsection  changes  the  reference  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  to  conform  to  existing  law. 

Section  104(d)(2) — Latin  American  housing 

These  subsections  amend  section  224(c)  of  the  act  which  relates  to 
the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties  that  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time,  by  increasing  from  $400  to  $500  million  the  amount  autho¬ 
rized,  and  setting  aside  $350  million  of  the  total  amount  authorized 
for  use  solely  for  pilot  or  demonstration  private  housing  projects  of 
types  similar  to  those  insured  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  as  specified  in  section  224(b)(1). 


H.  Rept.  1651,  S9-2 
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The  principal  purpose  of  these  amendments  to  the  act  is  to  assure 
that  the  guaranty  program  will  continue  to  support  private  housing 
projects  demonstrating  U.S.  techniques  for  building,  financing,  and 
marketing  privately  developed  housing.  Under  this  program  there 
were  14  housing  projects  completed  or  under  construction  as  of 
February  28,  1966.  These  projects  involve  a  total  investment  of 
$82.2  million,  covering  the  construction  of  16,000  dwelling  units. 
Another  36  projects,  involving  $157.2  million  in  investment  and 
28,000  dwelling  units,  were  in  various  stages  of  processing.  Last 
year  the  Congress  specifically  provided  the  authority  (sec.  224(b)(1)) 
to  continue  this  program  although  it  was  objected  to  and  was  not 
requested  by  the  administration.  Despite  its  successful  operation, 
AID  has  again  announced  that  it  would  not  approve  further  projects 
of  this  sort  beyond  the  approximately  $250  million  in  guaranties 
being  processed  or  underway.  It  continues  to  be  the  position  of  this 
committee  that  housing  projects  of  this  nature  make  substantial 
contributions  to  economic  development  and  immediate  impact  upon  < 
social  conditions  by  alleviating  housing  shortages.  Therefore,  the 
committee  insists,  as  it  did  last  year,  upon  the  continuation  of  these 
self-liquidating  pilot  or  demonstration  projects. 

It  has  provided  the  additional  $100  million  of  guaranty  issuing 
authority  as  well  as  the  earmarking  provision  to  assure  the  availability 
of  adequate  authority  to  cover  guaranties  for  housing  projects  under 
authority  of  section  224(b)(1).  The  committee  also  recognizes  the 
value  of  developing  institutions  engaged  in  programs  for  improving 
housing  conditions  in  Latin  America  for  which  authority  is  provided 
under  section  224(b),  parts  2  through  5.  It  believes,  however,  that 
these  programs  as  well  as  pilot  and  demonstration  projects  can  be 
carried  out  simultaneous^.  Sufficient  authorization  is  available  and 
the  committee  expects  it  to  be  fully  utilized  for  those  purposes  for 
which  the  committee  expressly  made  it  available. 

Section  104(d)(3) — Time  limit  on  Latin  American  housing  guaranties 
This  section  amends  the  final  proviso  to  section  224(c)  of  the  act, 
which  relates  to  Latin  American  housing  project  guaranties,  by 
extending  the  termination  date  for  the  authority  to  issue  such 
guaranties  from  June  30,  1967,  to  June  30,  1970. 

TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Section  105(a) — Improvement  oj  climate  for  private  investment 

Section  105(a)  amends  section  251(b)  of  the  act  which  relates  to 
general  authority  by  adding  to  the  directives  contained  in  existing  law 
to  be  followed  by  the  President  in  furnishing  assistance  to  countries 
participating  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  this  sentence: 

In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  President  shall  seek  to 
encourage  each  recipient  country  to  improve  its  climate  for 
private  investment  as  a  necessary  element  in  economic 
development. 

This  language  is  included  because  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  external  assistance  alone  is  not  effective  in  promoting 
economic  development.  The  key  to  such  development  is  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  investment  of  indigenous  capital.  Governments  desiring 
U.S.  aid  can  demonstrate  their  readiness  to  give  priority  to  economic 
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development  by  taking  the  various  steps  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
climate  favorable  to  private  investment. 

This  language  is  identical  to  that  included  in  section  201(b)  relating 
to  development  loans. 

Section  105(b) — Authorization 

Section  105(b)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $850  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971,  of  which  $150  million  each  fiscal 
year  may  be  made  available  under  terms  and  conditions  other  than 
dollar  repayable  loans.  The  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1966  was 
$510,125,000  of  which  $75  million  was  available  on  terms  other  than 
dollar  repayable  loans. 

The  Executive  has  requested  an  appropriation  of  $543  million  for 
the  Alliance  for  fiscal  1967. 

The  original  legislation  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  authorized 
$600  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through  1966.  (Subse- 
|  quently,  Congress  reduced  the  authorization  for  1964  to  $525  million.) 
"  The  authorization  was  limited  to  a  4-year  period  because  the  5-year 
authorization  for  the  development  loan  fund  adopted  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  was  to  expire  in  1966,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  question  of  the  future  authorization  for  the  Alliance  should  be 
considered  at  the  same  time. 

The  5-year  authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  does  not 
constitute  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  make 
available  funds  authorized.  It  is  clearly  understood  by  the  recipients 
of  U.S.  assistance  that  the  money  we  provide  is  subject  to  annual 
appropriation.  The  committee  regards  a  5-year  authorization  as 
significant  to  our  partners  in  the  Alliance  as  an  indication  of  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  the  Alliance  and  that  the  Congress  regards 
the  Alliance  as  a  continuing  relationship. 

The  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  loans  for  development 
and  for  grants  and  loans  for  technical  cooperation  to  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  provide  the  means  of  assisting  these  nations  to 
develop  and  to  reorganize  their  social,  economic,  and  political  struc¬ 
tures. 

The  importance  of  the  well-being  and  the  stability  of  the  other 
|  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  the  security  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  is  generally  recognized,  and  our  foreign  policy  gives  a 
high  priority  to  promoting  these  objectives. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  money  to  be  authorized  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  issue  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  how  much 
effort  the  United  States  should  try  to  make  in  assisting  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  as  it  is  of  how  much  U.S.  assistance  can  be  effectively 
utilized  by  the  recipients  and  efficiently  administered  by  the  United 
States. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Alliance  has  not  yet  made  satis¬ 
factory  headway  toward  the  1971  target  of  providing  6  years  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  all  children,  of  extending  life  expectancy  by  a  minimum  of 
5  years,  of  attacking  the  problem  of  rural  backwardness,  of  carrying 
out  urban  and  rural  housing  programs  to  provide  decent  homes  for 
all  people,  of  implementing  agrarian  reform,  of  assuring  fair  wages  and 
satisfactory  working  conditions  for  all  workers,  of  reforming  tax  laws 
to  demand  more  from  those  who  are  best  able  to  pay  and  to  punish  tax 
evasion  severely,  and  of  finding  quick  and  lasting  solutions  to  the  grave 
problems  created  by  excessive  price  fluctuations  in  the  basic  exports 
of  Latin  American  countries.  Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  that 
progress  is  being  made. 
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Seven  countries  have  grown  since  1961  at  a  rate  which  met  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  annual  minimum  2.5  percent  per  capita  Alliance  target, 
and  in  1965  nearly  every  country  increased  its  per  capita  GNP  over  the 
previous  year.  Export  earnings  have  increased  by  more  than  25  per¬ 
cent  for  the  region  and  in  nine  countries  the  increase  was  at  least  45 
percent. 

In  the  field  of  tax  reform,  nine  countries  have  adopted  legislation  for 
more  equitable  and  modern  tax  systems.  Under  the  Adliance,  total 
central  government  revenues  in  10  countries  increased  in  real  terms 
by  more  than  10  percent,  and  in  a  few,  revenues  increased  more  than  30 
percent. 

Total  exports  of  the  19  American  Republics  rose  by  some  $700 
million,  or  7.5  percent  in  1964.  Preliminary  figures  for  1966  indicate 
a  further  increase  of  about  $500  million  to  a  total  of  $10.4  billion. 

Trade  among  the  five  members  of  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  lias  doubled  within  the  past  2  years,  and  other  regional  inte¬ 
gration  efforts  in  transportation,  education,  telecommunication,  and 
home  financing  are  underway. 

The  credit  needs  of  private  individuals  and  corporations  have  been 
recognized  and  are  beginning  to  be  met.  The  United  States  has 
authorized  loans  of  more  than  $440  million  to  intermediate  credit  in¬ 
stitutions  and  cooperatives  in  18  nations,  and  to  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Bank  for  Economic  Integration.  In  six  countries  there  are 
more  than  1.300  credit  unions  with  358,000  members  and  savings  of 
more  than  $15  million.  Through  All)  assistance  to  intermediate 
credit  institutions  more  than  350,000  farmers  have  received  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  loans.  Nineteen  development  banks  have  been  esfab- 
lished.  The  United  States  has  made  loans  totaling  more  than  $170 
million  in  support  of  these. 

In  physical  terms,  well  over  half  the  people  of  Latin  America  are 
benefiting  from  U.S.-assisted  Alliance  programs,  including  more  than 
25  million  who  are  receiving  surplus  food  from  the  United  States  and 
100  million  people,  who  are  protected  from  malaria  through  U.S.- 
supported  eradication  programs.  More  than  1  y2  million  people  are 
living  in  Alliance-sponsored  homes:  a  million  children  are  attending 
school  for  the  first  time  because  of  new  classrooms;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  receiving  medical  attention  from  new  hospitals 
and  health  centers;  and  more  than  13  million  people  are  benefiting 
from  Alliance-financed  water  supply  and  sanitation  projects. 

It  is  anticipated  that  at  least  $500  million  will  lie  used  to  provide 
dollar  repayable  loans  for  capital  investment  programed  for  16 
countries.  Such  loans  will  finance  the  construction  of  roads,  power 
systems,  educational  facilities,  savings  and  loan  and  other  credit 
institutions,  as  well  as  the  import  from  the  United  States  of  materials 
and  equipment  required  by  private  enterprise. 

Authorization  is  given  to  use  not  to  exceed  $150  million  each  fiscal 
year  for  technical  cooperation  grants.  Of  this,  $49,149,000  has  been 
programed  to  finance  U.S.  technicians  serving  in  Latin  America  and 
$10,019,000  to  pay  the  cost  of  training  technicians  from  Latin  America 
in  the  United  States.  Much  of  this  assistance  is  provided  by  United 
States  universities  under  AID-ftnaneed  contracts.  These  universities 
not  only  send  specialists  in  agriculture,  education  and  engineering  to 
serve  in  the  countries  of  the  Alliance,  but  also  provide  training  in  the 
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United  States  to  technicians  from  those  countries  hi  order  to  qualify 
them  to  carry  forward  programs  assisted  initially  by  the  United 
States  as  aid  is  phased  out. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance.— The  committee  has  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  consisting  of  organizations 
in  30  of  the  United  States  which  have  entered  into  partnership 
arrangements  with  community  groups  in  several  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  serves  as  a  central 
clearing  house  and  a  committee  in  each  State  coordinates  the  work  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs,  high  schools, 
women’s  clubs,  and  other  civic  organizations  and  community  groups. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  have  arranged  for  supplying  $3,129,213 
of  equipment  and  services  to  schools,  hospitals,  villages,  and  farmers’ 
organizations. 

The  extent  of  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
range  of  the  impact  of  these  programs  in  Latin  America  is  indicated 
by  the  current  list  of  partnership  arrangements: 


Alabama-Guatemala 
Arizona-El  Salvador 
Arkansas-Bolivia 
Calif  ornia-Mexico 
Colorado-Minas  Gerais,  Brazil 
Connecticut-Paraiba,  Brazil 
Delaware-Panama 
Florida-Colombia 
Idnho-Ecuador 
Ulinois-Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Indiana-Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil 
Iowa- Yucatan  Peninsula,  Mexico 
Kentucky-Ecuador 
Maryland-Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
Massachusetts-Antioquia,  Colom¬ 
bia. 

Michigan-Britisli  Honduras 


Minnesota-Uruguay 
Missouri-Para,  Brazil 
New  Jersey- Alagoas,  Brazil 
North  Carolina -Cochaba  mba 
Bolivia. 

Ohio-Parana,  Brazil 
Oklahoma-Tlaxcala-Morelos, 
Mexico 

Oregon-Costa  Rica 
Pennsjdvania-Bahia,  Brazil 
Tennessee- Venezuela 
Texas-Peru 
Utah-Bolivia 
Vermont-Honduras 
Wisconsin-Nicaragua 
Wyoming-Goias,  Brazil 


'  Although  Partners  of  the  Alliance  has  been  operating  only  a  little 
more  than  2  years,  it  has  already  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  attainment  of  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  deserves  the  cooperation  and  encouragement  of  all 
U.S.  agencies  having  responsibilities  in  that  area. 

Role  of  free  labor  unions. — The  Congress,  in  section  601(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  has  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions.  The  labor  ministers  of  the 
American  Republics,  meeting  recently  in  Venezuela,  have  also  called 
for  a  much  greater  role  for  trade  unions  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
especially  in  such  fields  as  workers  banks,  housing,  and  cooperatives. 
Despite  these  national  and  international  statements  of  intent,  the 
committee  has  noted  that  according  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development’s  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  foreign  assistance 
program  in  fiscal  year  1965,  only  1.8  percent  of  worldwide  technical 
cooperation  grants  went  to  labor,  and  in  Latin  America  the  labor  share 
of  such  grants  was  only  4.6  percent. 
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It  seems  clear  to  the  committee  that  the  portion  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  aid  going  to  labor  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  role  it  is  generally 
agreed  labor  must  play  in  democratic  development.  Trade  unions 
are  often  the  only  major  channel  by  which  low  income  groups  can 
defend  their  interests,  can  assure  that  they  are  not  forced  to  bear 
an  unfairly  heavy  share  of  the  costs  of  growth  or  of  stabilization  plans, 
and  can  obtain  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  new  production  which 
growth  creates.  Strong,  free  unions  are  thus  essential  to  development 
which  promotes  justice  and  pluralism  rather  than  exploitation  and 
statism. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recommends  that  in  both  the  worldwide 
and  the  Latin  American  technical  assistance  programs,  the  portion 
going  to  soundly  conceived  and  well-prepared  labor  programs  should 
be  encouraged. 

TITLE  VIII — SOUTHEAST  ASIA  MULTILATERAL  AND  REGIONAL  PROGRAMS  | 

Section  106  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  southeast  Asia  multilateral 
and  regional  programs  adds  a  new  title  to  the  act.  The  purpose  is 
to  give  emphasis  and  recognition  to  the  importance  of  regional 
planning  and  activities  in  the  development  of  that  area. 

The  new  section  271  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  affirms  the 
importance  of  social  and  economic  progress  in  achieving  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  southeast  Asia.  Further  it 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  these  objectives  would  be  served 
through  an  expanded  effort  by  the  countries  of  that  area  as  well  as  by 
other  interested  countries  in  multilateral  and  bilateral  cooperative 
programs  for  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the  region. 

The  new  section  272  of  the  act  sets  forth  criteria  which  the  President 
shall  take  into  account  in  providing  assistance  under  this  title.  These 
criteria  include  a  consideration  of  Asian  initiatives  in  development 
as  well  as  regional  economic  cooperation  and  other  cooperative 
endeavors  that  look  toward  the  solution  of  problems  common  to  the 
countries  of  that  area.  The  President  is  also  required  to  consider  the 
extent  of  participation  by  other  donors  and  the  ability  of  multilateral 
institutions  or  other  administering  authorities  to  carry  out  programs^ 
under  this  title.  ' 

The  new  section  273  of  the  act  authorizes  the  President  to  utilize 
any  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  economic  assistance  (except  those 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress)  in  order  to  furnish  assistance  under  the 
pi'o  visions  of  this  title.  Such  funds  may  be  used  on  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  determined  by  the  President,  subject  to  the  general  authorities 
and  limitations  set  forth  in  part  III  of  the  act.  If  the  President  uses 
development  loan  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  committee 
expects  that  he  will  use  such  funds  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  I  governing  development  loans. 

The  Executive  did  not  request  an  appropriation  for  this  title  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  Its  request  for  an  open-ended  authorization  for 
an  appropriation  was  denied  by  the  committee. 

Among  the  development  programs  that  were  justified  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  could  be  financed  under  this  title  for  fiscal  year  1967  are 
various  technical  studies  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  Mekong 
River  Basin,  studies  and  research  in  tropical  medicine,  the  expansion 
and  development  of  the  existing  regional  Graduate  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  in  Bangkok,  the  Asian  Productivity  Organization,  the  Asian  Labor 
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Education  Center  in  Manila,  and  the  SEATO  Cholera  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory.  The  committee  believes  that  programs  of  this  type,  modest 
in  size  and  manageable  in  operation,  offer  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  effective,  efficient,  and  economical  progress  toward  regional  co¬ 
operation.  Any  large-scale  regional  projects  would  have  to  be  within 
the  availabilities  of  current  authorizations  and  appropriations.  Pro¬ 
grams  exceeding  those  availabilities  and  involving  multiyear  projects 
comparable  to  the  Indus  Basin  project  would  require  further  justifica¬ 
tion  and  congressional  action. 

TITLE  IX - UTILIZATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN  DEVELOPMENT 

Section  106  of  the  bill  also  amends  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  by  inserting  a  new  title  IX  relating  to  the  utilization 
of  democratic  institutions  in  development. 

The  language  of  the  new  title  IX  directs  that  in  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  of  U.S.  development  assistance,  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on 
assuring  maximum  participation  in  the  task  of  economic  development 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  developing  countries,  through  the 
encouragement  of  democratic  private  and  governmental  institutions. 

Over  the  years,  in  exercising  legislative  oversight  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  the  foreign  assistance  program,  the  committee 
has  observed  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  popular 
participation  in  the  process  of  development,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
this  process. 

As  a  consequence,  the  committee  has  written  a  number  of  provisions 
into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  its  predecessor  statutes,  urging 
that  economic  and  technical  assistance  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  local  programs  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation 
through  such  measures  as  loans  to  small  farmers;  encouragement  of 
cooperatives,  labor  unions,  and  savings  and  loan-type  institutions; 
utilization  of  voluntary  agencies;  and  support  of  integrated  programs 
of  community  development  designed  to  promote  stable  and  respon¬ 
sible  governmental  institutions  at  the  local  level. 

The  committee  finds  that  despite  these  periodic  expressions,  popular 
participation  in  the  tasks  of  development  is  increasing  at  a  very  slow 
rate.  The  great  potential  for  planning  and  implementation  of  de¬ 
velopment  activities,  contained  in  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  is  still  largely  untapped,  which  slows  down  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  failure  to 
engage  all  of  the  available  human  resources  in  the  task  of  development 
not  only  acts  as  a  brake  on  economic  growth  but  also  does  little  to 
cure  the  basic  causes  of  social  and  political  instability  which  pose  a 
constant  threat  to  the  gains  being  achieved  on  economic  fronts. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  has  proposed  the  language  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  new  title  IX.  This  language  directs  that  new  attention 
and  emphasis  be  given  in  the  administration  of  U.S.  development 
assistance  programs  to  the  goal  of  attaining  a  larger  measure  of  popular 
participation  in  development.  This  goal  can  best  be  achieved  through 
the  fostering  of  cooperatives,  labor  unions,  trade  and  related  associ¬ 
ations,  community  action  groups,  and  other  organizations  which 
provide  the  training  ground  for  leadership  and  democratic  processes; 
through  making  possible  increased  participation  of  such  groups  and 
of  individuals  in  the  planning,  execution,  and  evaluation  of  develop- 
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ment  undertakings;  through  broader  and  more  effective  utilization 
of  the  experience  and  resources  of  existing  private  and  voluntary 
organizations;  and,  generally,  through  the  building  of  democratic 
private  and  public  institutions  on  all  levels — local,  state,  and  national. 

The  achievement  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  new  title  IX  may 
require:  ( a )  change  in  the  approach  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  assignment  of  higher  priorities  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  objectives  outlined  in  the  foregoing  paragraph;  ( b )  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  Agency’s  capability  to  identify,  in  cooperation  with  the 
governments  of  aid-receiving  countries,  the  existing  and  latent  demo¬ 
cratic  forces  which  can  aid  in  the  development  process;  and  (c)  in¬ 
creased  reliance  upon  nongovernmental  organizations  with  a  demon¬ 
strated  competence  to  enlist  popular  participation  in  the  development 
process. 

The  committee  plans  to  keep  close  check  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  intent  of  this  new  title  IX  is  carried  out.  The  committee  expects  d 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  to  bear  in  mind  the™ 
purposes  put  forth  in  this  title  in  preparing  specific  projects  and 
programs — and  to  develop,  and  use  in  its  next  presentation  to  the 
Congress,  meaningful  criteria  for  judging  the  results  of  this  effort. 
Such  criteria  ought  to  include  information  about  the  extent  to  which 
the  population  and  key  groups  of  each  aid-receiving  country  are 
involved  in  such  institutional  development.  AID’s  reports  should 
evaluate  American  assistance  not  only  in  economic  terms,  but  also  in 
terms  of  the  extent  to  which  our  aid  encourages  democratic  processes. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and  Programs 

The  amendments  to  this  chapter  authorize  appropriations  for 
voluntary  U.S.  contributions  to  various  international  organizations 
and  programs  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  and  make  a  number  of 
substantive  changes  in  the  law,  as  follows: 

Section  107(a) — Indus  Basin  loan 

Section  107(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  301(a)  of  the  act  to 
authorize  funds  appropriated  under  this  chapter  to  be  used  for  ^ 
dollar-repayable  loans  in  connection  with  the  Indus  Basin  Develop-^ 
ment  Fund  administered  by  the  World  Bank.  These  loans  would  be 
subject  to  restrictions  on  development  loan  terms  contained  in  section 
201(d)  of  the  act. 

The  act  currently  authorizes  grant  contributions  of  funds  made 
available  under  chapter  3.  During  recent  years,  such  grant  con¬ 
tributions  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  Indus  Basin 
Development  Fund.  In  1964,  however,  in  a  supplemental  agreement 
pertaining  to  the  funding  of  the  Indus  Basin  project,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  make  a  $51.2  million  loan  to  Pakistan  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  World  Bank.  Although  this  loan  could  be  funded 
under  the  authority  of  section  201  of  the  act,  the  executive  branch 
proposed  that  both  grants  and  loans  for  Indus  Basin  developments 
be  consolidated  in  chapter  3.  The  committee  believes  that  this  is  a 
sensible  proposal  and  the  language  of  section  107(a)  is  designed  to 
carry  it  out. 
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Section  107(b) — Prohibition  on  use  of  voluntary  contributions  to  aid  Cuba 

This  section  amends  section  301(b)  of  the  act  in  two  respects: 

First,  it  substitutes  the  term  “United  Nations  Development  Pro¬ 
gram”  for  “United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund.”  The  latter  two  programs 
were  consolidated  recently  and  the  amendment  simply  reflects  this 
change. 

Second,  it  adds  a  new  sentence  which  provides  that  the  President 
shall  seek  to  assure  that  no  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Devel¬ 
opment  Program  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  shall  be  used 
for  projects  for  economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime. 

The  committee  has  been  concerned  about  the  recent  approval  of  a 
United  Nations  Development  Program  project  for  the  University  of 
Havana.  The  committee  has  consistently  held  that  U.S.  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  U.N.  Development  Program  should  not  be  used  to 
finance  assistance  for  Cuba  while  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime.  The  committee  has  been  told  repeatedly  that  U.S.  contribu¬ 
tions  have  not  been  and  will  not  be  used  for  Special  Fund  projects  in 
Castro  Cuba.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  concluded  that  a  formal 
expression  of  congressional  sentiment  on  this  subject  may  be  helpful  to 
the  President  in  obtaining  the  desired  assurances  from  the  appropriate 
authorities.  The  amendment  accomplishes  this  objective. 

Section  107(c) — Restriction  on  contribution  to  U.N.  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  refugees 

This  section  amends  section  301(c)  of  the  act  in  two  respects: 

First,  it  provides  that  U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N.  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  refugees  shall  not  exceed  $13.3  million 
in  fiscal  year  1967.  The  reasons  for  this  amendment  are  outlined 
below,  in  the  section  of  the  report  explaining  chapter  3  authorization. 

Second,  the  bill  also  provides  that  no  further  U.S.  contributions 
shall  be  made  to  UNRWA  except  on  the  condition  that  the  Agency 
take  all  possible  measures  to  assure  that  no  part  of  the  U.S.  contribu¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  anv  refugee  who  is  receiving 
training  as  a  member  of  the  so-called  Palestine  Liberation  Army. 
The  committee  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  U.S.  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  should  not  be  used  to  provide  support,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  an  organization  whose  avowed  goal  of  promoting 
aggression  is  directly  in  conflict  with  our  efforts  to  preserve  peace 
and  order  in  the  Middle  East  region. 

Section  107(d) — Authorization 

This  section  amends  section  302  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  the 
authorization  for  international  organizations  and  programs,  by  creat¬ 
ing  separate  subsections  for  the  existing  grant  authorization  and  for 
the  new  Indus  Basin  loan  authorization,  and  in  other  respects,  as 
follows: 

First,  the  new  subsection  302(a)  authorizes  annual  appropriations 
of  $140,433,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  for  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  on  a  grant  basis  to  international  organizations 
and  programs. 

Second,  the  new  subsection  302(b)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$51.2  million,  in  addition  to  funds  available  under  this  or  any  other 
act  for  such  purposes,  for  dollar-repayable  loans  for  the  Indus  Basin 
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program.  These  funds  are  authorized  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1968,  when  it  is  expected  that  the  World  Bank  will  request  the  United 
States  to  meet  its  1964  commitment. 

Third,  the  new  subsection  302(c)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1 
million  for  a  special  contribution  to  the  U.N.  Children’s  Fund  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  This  amendment  is  explained  further  below. 

Fourth,  the  new  subsection  302(d)  reenacts  the  last  sentence  of 
section  302  of  the  act  which  prohibits  use  of  funds  authorized  under 
chapter  3  for  contributions  to  international  organizations  or  foreign 
governments  to  pay  the  costs  of  developing  or  operating  Peace  Corps- 
type  programs  of  volunteer  manpower. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1967  authorization  of  $140.4  million, 
together  with  a  $4.1  million  carryover  of  fiscal  year  1966  funds  will 
finance  a  $144.5  million  program  during  the  coming  year.  The 
anticipated  breakdown  of  these  expenditures  is  as  follows: 

U.N.  Development  Program. — By  action  of  the  U.N.  General  As¬ 
sembly  last  fall,  the  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance,  initiated 
in  1950,  and  the  Special  Fund,  established  in  1959,  were  consolidated 
into  the  U.N.  Development  Program  with  a  single  top  management 
and  a  single  governing  council.  The  United  States  was  in  the  fore¬ 
front  in  urging  this  merger  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency  in  the 
planning  and  in  the  implementation  of  United  Nations  technical 
assistance. 

Since  their  inception,  these  U.N.  technical  assistance  efforts  have 
been  financed  with  voluntary  donations.  The  United  States  con¬ 
tributed  60  percent  of  the  funds  for  their  early  budgets.  In  time,  as 
the  level  of  contributions  from  other  U.N.  member  nations  continued 
to  increase,  the  United  States  reduced  its  share  to  40  percent,  where 
it  has  remained  to  this  day. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  set  an  annual  target 
for  contributions  to  the  U.N.  Development  Program  at  $200  million. 
If  the  program  continues  to  develop  at  the  rate  attained  during  the 
past  few  years,  U.S.  contributions,  tendered  on  a  40-60  matching 
basis,  will  amount  to  $70  million  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

U.N.  Children’s  Fund. — In  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  the 
U.N.  family  of  international  organizations,  the  U.N.  Children’s  Fund 
(UNICEF)  continues  to  carry  out  useful  work  in  the  fields  of  disease 
control,  health  services,  and  nutrition.  In  recent  years,  the  Fund  has 
given  increased  emphasis  to  education  and  vocational  training.  The 
United  States  matches  other  governmental  contributions  to  this 
program  at  the  40-percent  ratio. 

Last  year,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  support  for  the  U.N.  Children’s 
Fund,  this  committee  expressed  the  view  that  if  the  level  of  contribu¬ 
tions  from  other  governments  should  rise  sufficiently,  consideration 
should  be  given  in  fiscal  1967  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  U.S. 
pledge  which  has  remained  at  the  $12  million  level  for  the  past  several 
years.  Earlier  this  year,  motivated  by  similar  considerations,  the 
United  States  endorsed  the  proposal  of  the  Fund’s  executive  director, 
Mr.  Henry  Labouisse,  that  every  effort  should  be  exerted  to  raise  the 
level  of  annual  contributions  to  the  Fund  to  the  $50  million  mark  by 
1970. 
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Despite  these  expressions,  the  committee  is  advised  that  the  level 
of  contributions  to  UNICEF  has  been  rising  rather  slowly.  In  order 
to  encourage  other  countries  to  increase  their  financial  support  of  these 
humanitarian  activities,  and  to  commemorate  the  awarding  of  the 
1966  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  UNICEF,  the  committee  approved  the 
amendment  embodied  in  section  107(c)  of  the  bill,  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $1  million  as  a  special  contribution  to  UNICEF  in 
1967.  This  gift  is  to  be  made  in  addition  to  the  normal  support  which 
the  United  States  provides  to  UNICEF  from  chapter  3  funds,  esti¬ 
mated  at  $12  million  in  fiscal  year  1967,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
40-60  matching  formula  applicable  to  the  regular  U.S.  contribution. 

World  food  program. — Following  an  experimental  3-year  period, 
the  world  food  program,  supervised  jointly  by  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  has  embarked  on  a 
broader,  continuing  undertaking  for  the  use  of  foodstuffs  on  a  multi¬ 
lateral  basis  to  promote  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
developing  countries. 

At  a  session  held  in  January  of  this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  contributions  to  this  program,  the  United  States 
pledged,  subject  to  congressional  approval,  to  provide  during  the 
second  3-year  installment  of  this  undertaking — 1966  through  1968 — 
up  to  $92  million  in  agricultural  commodities,  certain  shipping 
services,  and  up  to  $6  million  in  cash,  primarily  for  administrative 
expenses.  This  pledge  was  made  subject  to  a  further  stipulation  that 
the  U.S.  contribution  of  commodities  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
total  commodity  contributions  to  the  program,  and  that  the  U.S. 
cash  donation  may  not  exceed  40  percent  of  total  cash  gifts. 

The  executive  branch  anticipates  that  during  fiscal  year  1967 
$2  million  will  be  needed  for  the  second  annual  cash  contribution  to 
this  undertaking — the  same  amount  that  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
tributing  during  fiscal  year  1966. 

U.N.  technical  assistance  for  the  Congo. — Through  international 
recruitment  and  placement  of  personnel  with  the  necessary  skills 
and  language  competence,  the  U.N.  technical  and  operational  as- 

*istance  program  for  the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  helps  meet  that 
ountry’s  continuing  need  for  technical  advisers  and  operational 


experts. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  executive  branch  is  proposing  to  contribute 
$5  million  to  the  United  Nations  for  this  activity,  to  finance  positions 
in  the  fields  of  public  finance,  economic  analysis  and  coordination, 
civil  aviation  and  meteorology,  public  works,  telecommunications, 
police  training,  and  natural  resources.  The  United  States  is  con¬ 
tributing  the  same  amount  to  this  program  during  the  current  year. 

International  Atomic  Eneigy  Agency  operational  program. — -The 
major  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  help  the  less  developed  countries 
share  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  benefits  afforded 
by  atomic  science.  The  program  operates  through  the  provision  of 
fellowships  for  study  abroad  and  of  experts  and  equipment  for  training 
in  atomic  science  in  the  developing  countries  themselves.  Through 
these  activities  the  Agency  also  builds  experience  which  should  prove 
useful  when  the  Agency  will  be  given  a  larger  role  in  assuring  proper 
safeguards  of  atomic  energy  installations  throughout  the  world. 

Prior  to  1965,  the  United  States  matched,  on  a  50-50  basis,  the 
cash  contributions  to  this  program.  In  that  year,  the  United  States 
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reduced  its  cash  pledge  to  45  percent  of  the  total  amount  actually 
contributed.  This  development  represented  a  modest  response  to 
the  repeated  urgings  of  this  committee  that  the  various  special  pro¬ 
grams  of  international  agencies  be  funded  within  the  regular  budgets 
of  such  organizations.  In  1966,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  IAEA  opera¬ 
tional  program  was  further  reduced  to  40  percent.  For  fiscal  1967, 
the  executive  branch  proposes  to  pledge  37.5  percent  of  total  cash 
contributions.  The  amount  required  for  this  purpose  is  estimated 
at  $600,000. 

In  addition,  the  executive  branch  proposes  to  use  approximately 
$400,000  of  chapter  3  funds  for  fellowships  for  training  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  services  of  U.S.  experts,  and  for  small  equipment 
grants.  While  the  committee  endorses  the  general  objective  of  these 
latter  activities,  it  believes  that  they  should  not  duplicate  the  fellow¬ 
ship  program  conducted  by  the  Department  of  State  under  the 
Fulbright-Hays  Act  and  similar  programs  of  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies.  * 

U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  refugees. — The  U.N. 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  provides  basic  health  and  education 
services  for  more  than  one  million  Palestine  refugees  on  its  rolls.  It 
also  provides  a  minimum  food  ration  for  873,000  of  the  refugees.  While 
some  of  the  refugees,  utilizing  skills  obtained  through  the  UNRWA 
educational  program,  have  been  able  to  find  employment  and  become 
at  least  partially  self-supporting,  the  basic  problem  remains  unsolved 
because  the  parties  concerned  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  a  program 
to  implement  the  U.N.  resolution  of  1948  which  states  that  the  refugees 
should  be  repatriated  or  compensated  for  lost  properties. 

This  committee  believes  that  greater  effort  must  be  exerted  to  reduce 
the  relief  rolls  of  Palestine  refugees,  and  to  promote  the  absorption 
of  these  people  into  the  normal  economic  life  of  the  Near  East  region. 
To  this  end,  the  committee  last  year  proposed  an  amendment  limiting 
chapter  3  contributions  to  UNRWA  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  $15.2 
million— or  5  percent  less  than  the  amount  programed  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch.  At  that  time,  the  committee  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  “further  gradual  reductions  should  be  made  in  U.S.  contributions 
to  this  activity  in  the  coming  years,  with  a  view  to  complete  terming 
tion,  as  promptly  as  feasible,  of  U.S.  assistance  for  this  program." 
To  carry  out  that  intent,  the  committee  this  year  adopted  the  amend¬ 
ment  embodied  in  section  107(c)  of  the  bill,  limiting  chapter  3 
contributions  to  UNRWA  in  fiscal  1967  to  $13.3  million.  This 
amount  is  5  percent  less  than  the  amount  programed  by  the  executive 
branch  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

International  Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Service. — Through  the  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  the  provision  of  technical  assistance,  the 
International  Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Service  (ISVS)  encourages  the 
establishment  of  volunteer  service  programs  comparable  to  the  U.S. 
Peace  Corps  for  service  abroad,  and  to  VISTA  for  domestic  service. 
Since  1963  ISVS  has  helped  24  countries  to  set  up  such  programs. 
Last  year  about  7,000  volunteers  were  enrolled  in  these  programs. 

The  operations  of  the  International  Secretariat  are  funded  in  two 
ways:  through  cash  contributions  and  through  the  seconding — or 
loan — of  qualified  personnel.  U.S.  contributions,  tendered  on  a  28-72 
matching  basis,  amounted  to  approximately  $30,000  in  fiscal  year  1965 
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and  $50,000  in  fiscal  year  1966.  For  fiscal  1967  $65,000  is  proposed 
for  this  activity.  As  in  the  past,  U.S.  contribution  to  ISVS  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  subject  to  the  requirement  that  it  may  not  be  used  to  pay 
the  costs  of  developing  or  operating  any  national  or  international 
peace  corps.  In  addition,  during  the  past  year,  the  United  States 
and  six  other  countries  provided  the  International  Secretariat  with 
personnel  assistance.  The  United  States  plans  to  reduce  this  type  of 
assistance  as  the  International  Secretariat  becomes  able  to  devote  a 
larger  portion  of  its  resources  to  paying  personnel  costs. 

U.N.  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East  ( UNEF) . — Since  1956, 
the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  has  been  stationed  on  the  armistice  line 
and  international  frontier  between  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  helping  to  maintain  order  and  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  As  a 
residt  of  U.S.  initiative,  the  size  and  costs  of  the  Force  were  restudied 
in  late  1965,  leading  to  a  $4  million  reduction  in  its  budget  during 
1966.  The  costs  of  the  Force  are  apportioned  annually  by  the  U.N. 
^General  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  a  negotiated  formula  which  allocates 
proportionately  higher  amounts  to  the  richer  countries  than  to  the 
poorer  ones.  For  calendar  year  1966,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  costs  of 
UNEF  is  $6.8  million.  This  amount  is  included  in  the  total  chapter 
3  authorization  for  voluntary  contributions  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs. 

U.N.  Institute  for  Training  and  Research. — -This  new  organ  of  the 
United  Nations,  established  in  March  1965,  is  designed  to  train 
personnel  from  the  developing  nations  for  service  with  the  U.N. 
or  with  their  own  national  governments;  to  provide  advanced  training 
for  personnel  of  the  U.N.  and  the  specialized  agencies;  and  to  under¬ 
take  research  and  operations  analysis  on  special  problems  arising  in 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies,  and  special 
voluntary  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
tributing  $300,000  to  the  regular  budget  of  the  Institute,  and  $100,000 
for  fellowships  established  in  memory  of  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son.  For  fiscal  year  1967,  $400,000  is  planned  for  a  contribution  to 
the  regular  budget,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  the  U.S.  contribu¬ 
tions  may  not  exceed  40  percent  of  total  governmental  contributions, 
and  $100,000  for  the  Stevenson  fellowships  program. 

I  Medical  Research ,  World  Health  Organization. — The  recently  es¬ 
tablished  International  Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer  is  designed  to 
accelerate  efforts  to  control  this  disease.  The  Agency  came  into 
being  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  World  Health  Assembly  in  May 
1965  and  has  its  headquarters  in  Lyon,  France.  In  addition  to  the 
United  States,  six  other  nations  are  supporting  this  activity  which, 
at  present,  centers  on  research  on  the  epidemiology  of  cancer.  Each 
of  the  members  agreed  to  contribute  $150,000  annually  for  5  years. 
Provision  for  the  U.S.  contribution  has  been  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1967  chapter  3  authorization. 

Indus  Basin  project. — -The  construction  of  the  Indus  Basin  project — 
a  10-year  undertaking  to  divert  to  India  certain  waters  now  used  in 
Pakistan,  and  to  provide  for  replacement  of  the  diverted  waters  by  a 
system  of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  link  canals  in  Pakistan — -is  approxi¬ 
mately  65  percent  completed.  This  project  is  administered  by  the 
World  Bank  and  funded  by  a  consortium  consisting  of,  in  addition  to 
the  World  Bank,  Australia,  Canada,  Germany,  New  Zealand,  the 
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United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  as  well  as  India  and  Pakistan. 
The  United  States  has  contributed  both  a  loan  and  grant  funds  to  this 
undertaking.  During  fiscal  year  1967,  the  World  Bank  expects  to 
call  for  $33  million  in  U.S.  dollar  grant  contributions  to  this  project. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  on  an  overall  basis,  some  62.5 
percent  of  the  estimated  foreign  exchange  costs  of  contracts  under  the 
Indus  fund  have  been  let  to  U.S.  firms  for  construction  or  consultant 
activities. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 
Section  108 — Authorization 

Section  108  of  the  bill  amends  section  402  of  the  act,  which  relates  to 
authorization  for  supporting  assistance,  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  not  to  exceed  $200  million  for  supporting  assistance  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968,  and  a  separate  authorization  for  supporting 
assistance  for  use  in  Vietnam  of  not  to  exceed  $550  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  j 

The  authorization  and  appropriation  for  supporting  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1966  was  $369,200,000,  to  which  was  added  $315  million 
by  Public  Law  89-374,  Supplemental  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of 
1966,  making  a  total  of  $684,200,000. 

Supporting  assistance  is  directed  toward  immediate  U.S.  foreign 
policy  interests.  It  is  provided  primarily  to  build  the  defensive 
strength  of  less  developed  nations  threatened  by  Communist  expansion 
and  to  avert  dangerous  instability  in  sensitive  areas.  It  is  also 
provided  in  a  few  cases  to  encourage  independence  in  nations  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  Russian  or  Chinese  domination  or  to  assure  access  to  U.S. 
military  bases. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  supporting  assistance  funds,  except  funds 
for  Vietnam,  are  planned  for  seven  key  countries,  three  in  the  Far 
East — Korea,  Laos,  and  Thailand — and  four  elsewhere — Jordan,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Bolivia,  and  the  Congo.  The  balance  will  be 
for  small  programs  in  several  other  countries. 

Supporting  assistance  funds  are  used  primarily  for  the  purchase 
(through  normal  commercial  channels)  of  raw  materials  and  other 
essential  imports  which  the  recipient  country  is  unable  to  finance 
from  its  own  foreign  exchange  earnings.  The  private  exporter  (usu-i 
ally  in  the  United  States)  provides  the  commodities  and  is  paid  in 
dollars.  The  local  importer  pays  full  value  in  local  currency  to  his 
government,  which  then  uses  the  funds  to  finance  defense  or  other 
programs  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  recipient  country  and  the  United 
States. 

Supporting  assistance  is  programed  for  13  countries  in  fiscal  1967. 
The  funds  for  Vietnam  are  to  be  used  to  finance  the  following  activities: 
(1)  “rural  construction”  directed  toward  village  development;  (2) 
refugee  relief;  (3)  police  training,  equipment,  and  advisory  assistance; 
(4)1  onger  term  development;  (5)  transport  and  logistics;  (6)  financing 
of  essential  imports  sold  on  the  market. 

The  economic  aid  financed  with  supporting  assistance  funds  is 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  the  defense  of 
Thailand,  Laos,  and  Korea.  It  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  other  countries  to  which  such 
assistance  is  provided. 
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Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Section  109 — Authorization 

Section  109  of  the  bill  amends  section  451  of  the  act  to  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  $150  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968  for  the  contingency  fund  and  makes  necessary  conforming 
changes. 

The  Executive  has  requested  an  appropriation  of  $70  million  under 
this  authority. 

The  appropriation  for  fiscal  1966  was  $50  million,  the  full  amount 
requested  by  the  Executive.  An  additional  $100  million  was  added  to 
the  contingency  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  in  Public  Law  89-374, 
Supplemental  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1966. 

The  contingency  fund  is  intended  to  provide  funds  to  meet  either 
unforeseen  developments  or  situations  recognized  as  requiring  U.S. 
financing  but  where  there  is  no  reasonable  basis  for  estimating  the 
amount  of  money  needed. 

During  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  established  the  policy,  to 
which  the  Executive  has  adhered,  that  the  contingency  fund  shall  not 
be  used  to  finance  programs  or  operations  for  which  funds  were  denied 
by  the  Congress  and  that  funds  not  required  to  meet  bona  fide  con¬ 
tingencies  should  not  be  obligated  for  other  purposes  in  order  to 
prevent  their  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

As  a  consequence,  the  major  reasons  why  the  Executive  might  be 
inclined  to  overstate  its  requirements  for  the  contingency  fund  have 
been  eliminated,  and  determination  of  the  amount  to  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  is  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to  what  will  be  required 
to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies. 

In  view  of  the  critical  problems  confronting  the  United  States  in  a 
number  of  countries  and  of  the  possibility  that  additional  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  contingency  fund  may  be  required,  the  bill  authorizes  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  current  appropriation  request  so  that,  if 
necessary,  further  appropriations  may  be  made  within  this  limit  in  less 
time  than  would  be  required  if  congressional  approval  had  to  be 
obtained  for  both  the  authorization  and  the  appropriation. 

PART  II 

Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 

Section  SOI  (a) — General  authorization 

Section  201(a)  of  the  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $917  million 
for  military  assistance  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

The  authorization  does  not  include  funds  for  military  assistance  to 
Vietnam.  Such  assistance  is  included  in  the  Defense  Department 
appropriations. 

The  total  authorization  and  appropriation  for  military  assistance  for 
fiscal  1966  was  $1,170  million.  The  figure  for  fiscal  1966,  excluding 
military  assistance  to  Vietman,  comparable  to  the  $917  million  in  this 
bill  was  $878  million. 

It  is  estimated  that  foreign  governments  will  buy  with  their  own 
money  during  fiscal  1967  military  equipment  and  services  amounting 
to  $1.47  billion  under  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  but 
not  financed  with  foreign  assistance  funds. 

Although  military  assistance  to  55  countries  is  programed  for  fiscal 
1967,  three-fourths  of  the  funds  authorized  are  scheduled  to  go  to  10 
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countries,  extending  from  Greece  to  Korea,  which  are  adjacent  to  the 
borders  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Red  China. 
These  10  countries  maintain  armed  forces  of  almost  2  million  men. 

Only  $40  million  is  included  for  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  It 
will  go  to  four  countries  where  either  the  United  States  is  phasing  out 
commitments  entered  into  in  previous  years  or  is  maintaining  military 
bases.  No  military  assistance  is  provided  for  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  or  Italy. 

Twenty  countries  are  to  receive  less  than  $1  million  of  military 
aid  each  during  fiscal  1967  to  train  or  equip  forces  to  combat  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  subversion.  Twelve  countries  receive  training  assistance  only. 

U.S.  defense  strategy  is  dependent  on  the  forces  of  the  countries 
which  are  scheduled  to  receive  U.S.  military  assistance  during  fiscal 
1967,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  their  testimony  before  the  committee 
(hearings,  p.  277): 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  have  said  to  this  committee  be¬ 
fore,  and  I  would  repeat  it  now,  that  there  are  no  other 
dollars  in  the  $60  billion  Defense  program  for  fiscal  year  1967 
which  contribute  as  much  in  my  opinion  to  the  security  of 
this  nation  as  these  particular  MAP  dollars. 

I  hope  it  won’t  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  reduce 
the  total  Defense  program  of  some  $60  billion;  but  if  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  for  reasons  that  the  Congress  believes 
right  and  proper,  the  reduction  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
other  $59  billion  and  not  out  of  this  $917  million,  in  my 
opinion.  I  think  that  opinion  is  more  than  shared  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs. 

General  Wheeler.  I  agree  with  the  point  expressed  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Section  201(b) — Transjer  of  reimbursements  to  separate  fund  account 

Section  201(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  508  of  the  act,  which  relates 
to  the  special  fund  account  for  financing  sales,  by  making  two  changes 
in  the  bookkeeping  for  the  account.  Under  existing  law,  when  new 
obligational  authority — as  distinguished  from  money  already  in  the 
account — is  obligated  to  finance  a  sale,  the  unliquidated  balances  of 
the  funds  so  obligated  cannot  be  shown  in  the  President’s  budget  as 
an  asset  of  the  account.  Instead,  they  are  combined  with  unliqui¬ 
dated  grant-aid  balances  and  the  fact  that  these  unliquidated  ob¬ 
ligations  relate  to  sales  rather  than  grants  is  not  shown  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget. 

The  first  of  the  two  changes  made  by  this  section  of  the  bill  provides 
for  transfer  to  the  special  fund  account  of  the  unliquidated  balances  of 
new  obligational  authority  heretofore  obligated  for  financing  sales 
and  guarantees.  To  conform  with  this  change,  the  amendment  also 
provides  for  the  transfer  into  the  account  of  subsequent  new  obliga¬ 
tional  authority.  As  a  result  of  these  bookkeeping  changes,  it  will  be 
legally  possible  for  the  President’s  budget  to  show  fully  in  one  account 
the  foreign  military  sales  program  proposed  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  budget  year  and  the  complete  status  of  the  account. 

Section  201  (c) — Special  authority 

Section  201(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section  510(a)  of  the  act — special 
authority — by  renewing  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  196S 
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the  authority  of  the  President,  when  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  to  order  defense  articles  from 
Department  of  Defense  stocks  and  defense  services  to  carry  out 
activities  under  part  II  of  the  act,  subject  to  subsequent  reimburse¬ 
ment  therefor  from  military  assistance  funds.  As  in  prior  years,  this 
authority  is  limited  to  $300  million  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  prompt 
notice  of  action  taken  under  this  section  is  required  to  be  given  to 
the  Congress. 

Section  201  (d) — Restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Africa 

Section  201(d)  of  the  bill  renews  indefinitely  the  $25  million  ceiling 
in  section  512  of  the  act  on  the  value  of  grant  programs  of  defense 
articles  for  African  countries  which  previously  had  been  renewed  on  a 
year-to-year  basis. 

Section  201  (e) — Administration  of  sales  and  exchange  'programs  involving 
defense  articles  and  services 

Section  201(e)  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section  to  chapter  2  of  part  II 
of  the  act  providing  that — 

programs  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  defense  articles  or  de¬ 
fense  services  under  this  chapter  shall  be  administered  so  as 
to  encourage  regional  arms  control  and  disarmament  agree¬ 
ments  and  so  as  to  discourage  arms  races. 

As  the  financial  condition  of  countries  receiving  military  assistance 
improves,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  reduce  its 
grant  aid  to  such  countries.  It  is  better  for  nations  which  require 
military  equipment  to  buy  it  than  to  have  their  armed  forces  perma¬ 
nently  dependent  on  military  assistance  grants  from  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  United  States  can  have  only  a 
limited  influence  on  what  any  government  does  with  its  own  money. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  should  consider  the  impact  of  sales 
of  military  equipment  on  the  purchasing  country  and  should  approve 
such  sales  only  when  they  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  our  overall 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

It  is  important  that  less  developed  countries  not  be  encouraged  to 
divert  their  limited  resources  from  programs  of  economic  and  social 
development  to  building  military  establishments  larger  than  are 
necessary  to  maintain  internal  security  and  defend  against  border 
incursions. 

Governments  should  not,  because  of  a  preoccupation  with  national 
rivalries  or  with  whatever  prestige  may  be  associated  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  advanced  weapons,  permit  the  diversion  of  resources  essen¬ 
tial  to  economic  and  social  development. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  need  for  large  national  military  establish¬ 
ments  the  United  States  should  use  all  possible  means  to  encourage 
governments  to  enter  into  regional  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreements.  The  committee  will  request  information  as  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  steps  taken  by  the  United  States  to  implement  this  amendment. 

When  arms  sales  are  necessary,  it  is  essential  that  these  sales  not 
be  placed  on  an  ordinary  merchandising  basis  and  that  their  unique 
character  and  potential  for  harm  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  Executive 
decisions  on  this  subject. 


H.  Rept.  1651,  89-2- 
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NATO  INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  authorization  for  military  assistance  includes  funds  programed 
for  the  U.S.  share  of  the  NATO  infrastructure  during  fiscal  1967.  The 
NATO  infrastructure  consists  of  a  variety  of  military  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  airfields,  signal  projects,  radar  and  missile  sites  jointly  financed 
by  the  NATO  countries  for  the  common  use  of  NATO  forces. 

So  far,  $3,542,861,000  has  been  spent  for  such  construction,  of 
which  the  U.S.  share  has  been  $1,075,247,000. 

Much  of  this  construction  has  been  located  in  France. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  as  a  result  of  the  attitude  of  President 
de  Gaulle  a  considerable  relocation  of  NATO  facilities  is  required 
and  believes  that  U.S.  security  requires  that  necessary  action  be 
taken  promptly.  For  that  reason,  no  limitation  on  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  use  of  military  assistance  funds  to  finance  the  NATO 
infrastructure  has  been  included  in  the  bill. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  infrastructure  program 
is  subject  to  NATO  control  and  consequently  may  not  be  responsive 
to  action  by  the  United  States.  The  committee  is  opposed  to  any 
further  expenditure  of  U.S.  funds  in  France  or  for  projects  which 
depend  on  the  participation  of  France  to  be  effective. 

NEED  FOR  REPLACEMENT  OF  BASIC  EQUIPMENT  AND  EXPEDITING 

MODERNIZATION 

Much  of  the  basic  equipment  (including  tanks,  trucks,  and  weapons) 
of  the  forces  of  the  10  countries  located  on  the  periphery  of  the  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  areas  wTas  supplied  by  the  United  States  a  decade  or 
more  ago,  and  has  either  worn  out  or  is  being  kept  in  service  with  a 
considerable  sacrifice  of  efficiency  and  force  effectiveness. 

There  is  a  continuing  pressure  from  the  recipient  governments  and 
from  our  own  officers  concerned  with  defense  strategy  to  give  priority 
to  sending  military  equipment  to  crisis  areas  and  to  make  available 
up-to-date  planes,  missiles,  and  electronic  equipment. 

As  a  consequence,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  assign  a  lower 
priority  to  the  replacement  of  the  basic  equipment  essential  to  the 
effective  operation  of  military  units.  The  committee  is  concerned  with 
this  problem  and  urges  the  Defense  Department  not  to  hesitate  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  such  equipment  in  its  programs  and  the 
Congress  to  recognize  the  need  for  meeting  this  requirement. 

The  situation  of  the  Republic  of  China  deserves  particular  considera¬ 
tion.  The  United  States  lias  terminated  economic  aid  to  China  be¬ 
cause  the  economy  of  the  country  has  developed  to  the  point  where 
such  assistance  is  no  longer  required.  It  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  if  in  the  immediate  future  the  favorable 
economic  situation  there  were  regarded  as  justification  for  curtailing 
military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  China.  If  the  United  States 
makes  less  military  assistance  available,  the  Government  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China  will  in  all  probability  give  priority  to  spending  its  own 
money  for  advanced  weapons  systems  rather  than  basic  supporting 
equipment. 
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PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

Section  801(a)(1)— -Nongovernmental  participation  in  the  development 
process 

Section  301(a)(1)  of  the  bill  amends  section  601(b)  of  the  act,  which 
relates  to  the  encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  private  participa¬ 
tion,  by  directing  the  President  to  establish  an  effective  system  to 
achieve  the  following  goals : 

First,  to  obtain  adequate  information  regarding  the  activities 
of,  and  opportunities  for,  nongovernmental  participation  in  the 
development  process ;  and 

Second,  to  utilize  such  information  in  the  planning,  direction, 
and  execution  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs,  and  in  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  such  programs  with  the  ever-increasing  develop¬ 
mental  activities  of  nongovernmental  U.S.  institutions. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  committee  has  been  impressed  by  the 
contribution  of  private  American  institutions — voluntary  organiza¬ 
tions,  various  citizens’  groups,  academic  institutions,  and  private 
business  firms — to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  being  pursued 
through  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program:  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  development  of  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  free  world. 

A  study  undertaken  by  this  committee  (see  “Oversea  Programs  of 
Private  Nonprofit  American  Organizations”,  House  Report  368, 
S9th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1965)  indicated  that  one  segment  of  this  private 
activity  accounts  for  oversea  operational  programs  and  projects  which 
cost  in  excess  of  $500  million  annually  and  bring  extensive  benefits 
to  the  people  of  the  developing  countries. 

This  committee  has  felt  that  greater  notice  should  be  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  full  range  of  these  nongovernmental  activ¬ 
ities,  and  that  knowledge  of  such  undertakings,  and  the  experience  of 
private  institutions  carrying  them  out,  should  be  utilized  in  the  pro¬ 
graming  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  maximize  the  return  on  each  and  every  dollar  spent  under  this 
act. 

Although  the  Agency  for  International  Development  has  made  an 
encouraging  beginning  in  collecting  and  utilizing  information  about 
nongovernmental  activities  relating  to  the  development  process,  it  is 
apparent  that  this  effort  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  the  rich  variety  of  such  private  undertakings. 

The  amendment  embodied  in  section  301(a)  is  designed  to  provide 
the  executive  branch  with  the  necessary  authority — and  a  congres¬ 
sional  mandate — to  establish  an  effective  system  for  the  collection, 
storage,  and  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the  activities  of, 
and  opportunities  for,  nongovernmental  participation  in  the  task  of 
helping  the  aid-receiving  countries  to  move  ahead  with  the  complex 
task  of  economic  and  social  development,  and  for  bringing  such  infor¬ 
mation  to  bear  on  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  program. 

Section  801  (a)  (3) — International  Private  Investment  Advisory  Council 

Section  301(a)(3)  of  the  bill  amends  subsection  (c)  of  section  601  of 
the  act  to  provide  for  establishing  an  International  Private  Invest¬ 
ment  Advisory  Council  composed  of  leading  American  business 
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specialists  to  make  recommendations  to  the  administrator  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program  with  respect  to  particular  aspects  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  where  private  enterprise  can  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  and  to  serve  as  liaison  for  the  administrator  with  specific  private 
enterprises  which  may  be  interested  or  involved  in  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program. 

Members  of  the  Council  are  to  serve  without  compensation  but  are 
authorized  to  receive  reimbursement  for  travel  and  per  diem  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Government  regulations. 

The  expenses  of  the  Council  are  to  be  paid  from  funds  otherwise 
available  under  the  act.  No  additional  funds  are  authorized. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  assure  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  makes  use  of  the  services  of  American  business  leaders. 

The  committee  desires  to  avoid  duplication  and  proliferation  of 
advisory  committees.  The  work  of  the  Private  Sector  Subcommittee 
of  the  President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  (Perkins 
Committee)  established  under  the  authority  of  section  261  of  the  act 
is  recognized.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  committee  that  the  author¬ 
ity  contained  in  this  section  will  be  used  to  strengthen  and  expand 
what  is  underway  rather  than  to  supersede  or  parallel  existing  activities. 

Section  801(b) — Advance  acquisition  oj  property 

Section  301(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  608(a)  of  the  act,  which 
relates  to  advance  acquisition  of  property,  to  permit  personnel  costs 
directly  attributable  to  the  excess  property  program  authorized  by 
section  608(a)  to  be  charged  to  the  excess  property  revolving  fund. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  608(a)  a  revolving  fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  from  which  expenditures  might  be  made,  in  advance  of  known 
program  needs,  for  acquiring  U.S.  Government  excess  property. 

Section  608(a)  now  permits  the  fund  to  be  charged  with  accessorial 
costs  (costs  of  acquisition,  storage,  renovation  and  rehabilitation, 
packing,  crating,  handling,  transportation,  and  other  related  costs)  of 
excess  property.  When  such  property  is  transferred  to  carry  out 
authorized  programs,  the  fund  is  reimbursed  from  the  appropriate 
account.  Reimbursement  is  in  the  form  of  an  average  service  charge 
to  cover  the  above  accessorial  costs.  However,  personnel  costs  which 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  excess  property  program  are  not  now 
charged  to  the  fund.  This  amendment  will  put  the  fund  on  a  more 
businesslike  basis  by  permitting  the  fund  to  reflect  more  accurately 
all  costs  directly  attributable  to  the  excess  property  program. 

Section  301  (c) — Transfer  between  accounts 

Section  301(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section  610(b)  of  the  act  which 
relates  to  transfer  between  accounts.  The  latter  section  prohibits  the 
transfer  of  funds  made  available  under  the  act  for  use  to  pay  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses.  The  Supplemental  Foreign  Assistance  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Act,  fiscal  year  1966,  approved  March  18,  1966  (Public  Law 
89-371),  made  an  exception  to  this  prohibition  for  fiscal  year  1966  by 
permitting  the  transfer  of  not  more  than  $1.4  million  from  section  402 
of  the  act  (supporting  assistance)  for  use  to  pay  administrative 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  expanded  programs  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  Such  transfer  may  only  be  made  subject  to  a  Presidential 
determination. 

The  new  language  continues  this  exception  for  future  fiscal  years 
on  the  same  basis  except  that  the  dollar  limitation  on  the  aggregate 
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amount  of  dollars  that  may  he  transferred  for  each  such  year  is  limited 
to  $5  million.  The  committee  does  not  expect  the  administration  to 
use  this  authority  until  it  has  spent  sums  included  in  the  regular 
administrative  expense  account  for  Vietnam. 

Section  801(d) — Special  authorities 

Section  301(d)  of  the  bill  amends  section  614(a)  of  the  act,  which 
relates  to  special  authorities,  by  exempting  any  country  which  is  a 
victim  of  active  Communist  or  Communist-supported  aggression  from 
the  requirement  that  not  more  than  $50  million  of  the  funds  available 
under  section  614(a)  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

Section  801(e)(1) — Prohibition  of  assistance  to  countries  officially 
participating  in  international  conferences  planning  subversion 

Section  301(e)(1)  of  the  bill  amends  section  620 (i)  of  the  act  which 
relates  to  the  prohibition  against  furnishing  assistance  to  countries 
I  engaged  in  preparing  for  military  efforts  against  the  United  States,  or 
any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  or  any  other  act,  to  pro¬ 
hibit  assistance  to  countries  officially  participating  in  international 
conferences  called  to  plan  activities  involving  insurrection  or  subver¬ 
sion  against  the  United  States  or  against  countries  receiving  U.S. 
assistance.  The  Tri-Continent  Conference  held  in  Havana  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1966,  was  attended  by  government  officials  from  a  number  of 
countries  to  which  the  United  States  furnishes  assistance. 

Governments  receiving  U.S.  aid  should  not  devote  their  energies  and 
resources  to  the  harassment  of  other  countries.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  by  the  recipients  of  our  aid  that  they  cannot  permit  their 
officials  to  participate  in  such  activities  and  continue  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  United  States. 

Section  301(e)(2) — Denying  assistance  to  countries  not  entering  into 
investment  guaranty  agreements 

Section  301(e)(2)  of  the  bill  amends  section  620(1)  of  the  act  by  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  existing  mandatory  prohibition  against  furnishing 
assistance  a  requirement  that  the  President  consider  denying  assist¬ 
ance  to  less  developed  countries  which  fail  to  agree  by  December  31, 

|  1966,  to  institute  a  specific  risk  guaranty  program. 

The  United  States  now  has  investment  guaranty  agreements  with 
71  less  developed  countries  and  areas.  Although  negotiations  are 
underway  to  institute  these  programs  in  other  countries,  it  is  unlikely 
that  agreement  will  be  reached  with  all  aid-recipient  countries  by  the 
December  31,  1966,  deadline.  There  are  some  aid-recipient  countries 
where  both  expropriation  and  convertibility  coverages  are  currently 
not  available,  and  where  the  internal  political  situation  makes  it 
doubtful  that  agreement  will  be  reached  to  institute  the  program  by 
that  date. 

Important  U.S.  interests  may  nevertheless  require  that  all  assistance 
under  the  act  not  be  terminated  in  every  country  with  which  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  agreements  have  not  been  concluded.  This  amend¬ 
ment  will  permit  the  President  to  weigh  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives  in  deciding  whether  assistance  to  any  such  country  should 
be  terminated. 
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Section  301  (e)  (3) — Prohibit  ion  of  assistance  to  countries  permitting  ships 
to  visit  North  Vietnam 

Section  301(e)(3)  of  the  bill  amends  section  620(n)  of  the  act,  which 
relates  to  a  prohibition  against  furnishing  assistance  to  certain  coun¬ 
tries,  to  forbid  furnishing  assistance  to  any  country  which  has  failed 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  regis¬ 
try  from  transporting  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  to  or 
from  North  Vietnam. 

Top  priority  should  be  given  in  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
to  bringing  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  convinced  that  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  that  the  full  impact  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  be  brought  to  bear  wherever  and  whenever  such 
action  will  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  this  objective. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  that  foreign  aid  shall  not  be 
provided  to  nations  permitting  their  ships  or  aircraft  to  trade  with 
North  Vietnam.  Under  its  terms,  governments  are  required  to  choose  I 
whether  to  prohibit  such  traffic  or  forego  U.S.  assistance. 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 

Section  302(a) — Submission  of  reports  to  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance 

Section  302(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  624(d)  of  the  Act  which 
relates  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  by  specifying 
that  at  his  discretion  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  may 
notify  the  head  of  any  agency  responsible  for  administering  programs 
over  which  the  Inspector  General  has  responsibility  (including  the 
AID,  food  for  peace,  Peace  Corps,  and  military  assistance)  that  all 
internal  audit,  end  use  inspection,  and  management  inspection  reports 
submitted  to  the  head  of  such  agency  or  mission  in  the  field  shall  be 
submitted  simultaneously  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  secure  a  more  effective  control 
over  the  utilization  of  the  U.S.  aid.  There  has  been  too  much  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  facts  reported  by  auditors  and  end  use  inspectors  con¬ 
cerning  the  mishandling  and  misuse  of  U.S.  assistance  have  been 
pigeonholed  by  local  officials  who  have  been  more  interested  in  pro-  { 
tecting  themselves  than  in  straightening  out  unsatisfactory  situations. 

The  Inspector  General  has  access  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
other  top  officials  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  foreign  assistance 
and  other  related  programs,  and  it  is  intended  that  he  be  responsible 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  people  situations  found 
by  the  auditors  and  inspectors  which  require  corrective  action  that  has 
not  been  taken. 

Section  302(b) — General  authorities 

This  section  amends  section  635(h)  of  the  act  which  relates  to 
general  authorities.  This  is  a  technical  amendment  that  specifically 
excludes  development  loans  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  from  the 
provision  that  contracts  or  agreements  which  entail  commitments  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  may  not  extend  for  more  than  5  years.  When 
this  section  was  originally  enacted,  it  applied  only  to  technical  assis¬ 
tance,  not  to  development  loans.  When  title  VI  of  the  act,  Alliance 
for  Progress,  was  enacted  in  1962,  section  635(h)  was  amended  to 
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include  the  Alliance  title  among  those  to  which  the  provision  applies. 
No  distinction  was  made  between  Alliance  grant  programs  and  Alliance 
development  lending  operations.  This  amendment  corrects  that 
oversight  and  puts  Alliance  loans  on  the  same  basis  as  loans  made 
under  the  development  loan  fund. 

Section  302(c) — Administrative  expenses 
This  section  amends  section  637(a)  of  the  act  which  relates  to 
administrative  expenses  of  AID.  The  new  language  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $57,387,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $750,000  will  be  available  for  fiscal 
year  1967  as  a  carryovei  from  previous  years,  giving  AID  an  availa¬ 
bility  of  $58,137,000. 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW  MADE  BY  THE  BILL,  AS 

REPORTED 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT  To  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  internal  and  external  security,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o  f  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
“The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961”. 

PART  1 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy. — *  *  * 

******* 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  administration  of  these  funds 
great  attention  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  countries 
which  share  the  view  of  the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assistance,  divert  their  own 
economic  resources  to  military  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  and  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act.  It  is 
f  urther  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should  keep  the  Congress 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  those  countries  receiving  such 
assistance  which  do  divert  their  own  economic  resources  for  such  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes. 
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It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  to  any  foreign  country  which  hereafter  permits,  or  fails  to  take 
adequate  measures  to  prevent,  the  damage  or  destruction  by  mob  ac¬ 
tion  of  United  States  property  within  such  country,  should  be  termi¬ 
nated  and  should  not  be  resumed  until  the  President  determines  that 
appropriate  measures  have  been  taken  by  such  country  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  thereof,  and  to  provide  adequate  compensation  for  such 
damage  or  destruction. 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President  shall  establish 
a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  “Development  Loan  Fund”  to  be  used  by 
the  President  to  make  loans  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in 
this  title. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  loans  payable  as  to  princi¬ 
pal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon 
assisting  long-range  plans  and  programs  designed  to  develop  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  increase  productive  capacities.  In  so  doing,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  financing  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on  reason¬ 
able  terms,  including  private  sources  within  the  United  States,  (2)  the 
economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  in¬ 
cluding  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable 
promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  economic  resources  or  to 
the  increase  of  productive  capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  (4)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship 
to,  other  development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its 
contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives,  (5)  the  extent  to 
which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self-help  measures,  and  (6) 
the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  loan  involved. 
In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  President  shall  seek  to  encourage  each  recipi¬ 
ent  country  to  improve  its  climate  for  private  investment  as  a  necessary 
element  in  economic  development.  Loans  shall  be  made  under  this  title 
only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 

*****  *  * 

Sec.  202.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  [$1,200,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963, 
$925,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of 
the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years]  $1 ,000,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1967  through  1971,  which  sums  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  any  unappropriated  portion  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  above  period  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
subsequent  fiscal  year:  Provided  further,  That,  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  102,  201,  601,  and  602  of  this 
Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  [June  30,  1965,  and 
June  30,  1966]  June  30, 1967,  through  June  30, 1971,  respectively,  shall 
be  available  for  loans  made  to  encourage  economic  development 
through  private  enterprise. 

*****  *  * 

TITLE  II - TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Sec.  211.  General  Authority. — -(a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  less  developed 
friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  resources  through  such  means  as  programs  of  technical 
cooperation  and  development.  In  so  doing,  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  (1)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  development  of  educational  or  other  institutions  and 
programs  directed  toward  social  progress,  (2)  the  consistency  of  the 
activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities 
being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long- 
range  development  objectives,  (3)  the  economic  and  technical  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient- 
country  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political, 
and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determina¬ 
tion  to  take  effective  self-help  measures  and  a  willingness  to  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  this  title,  (5)  the  possible  adverse 
effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved,  and  (6)  the 
desirability  of  safeguarding  the  international  balance  of  payments 
position  of  the  United  States.  If  the  President  finds  that  assistance 
proposed  to  be  furnished  under  this  title  would  have  a  substantially 
adverse  effect  upon  the  United  States  economy,  or  a  substantia] 
segment  thereof,  the  assistance  shall  not  be  furnished. 

(b)  In  countries  and  areas  which  are  in  the  earlier  stages  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  programs  of  development  of  education  and  human 
resources  through  such  means  as  technical  cooperation  shall  be  empha¬ 
sized,  and  the  furnishing  of  capital  facilities  for  purposes  other  than 
the  development  of  education  and  human  resources  shall  be  given 
a  lower  priority  until  the  requisite  knoAvledge  and  skills  have  been 
developed. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs 
designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the 
United  States  and  such  programs  may  be  carried  out  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  funds  made  available  under  section 
212,  or  under  section  252  ( other  than  loan  funds) ,  may  be  used  for  assist¬ 
ance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  to 
research  and  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry  out  programs  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  economic  and  social  development  of  less  developed  countries. 
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Sec.  212.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  [use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  not  to  exceed  $210,000,000  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.]  each  oj  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968  to  carry  out  the  purposes  oj  section  211  not  to  exceed  $231 ,310,000. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  He 

Sec.  214.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad. — (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools  and  libraries  outside  the  United 
States  founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as 
study  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611 
et  seq.),  to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  specify,  [to  hospitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  spon¬ 
sored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical 
education  and  research]  to  institutions  referred  to  in  subsection  {a)  of 
this  section,  and  to  hospital  centers  for  medical  education  and  research 
outside  the  United  States,  founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  for  [the  fiscal  year  1966, 
$7,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended.]  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968  not  to  exceed  $10,989,000.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
purposes  of  section  214(b),  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  $1 ,000,000  in  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States. 

*  N<  *  *  *  =*S  s(! 

TITLE  III — investment  guaranties 

Sec.  221.  General  Authority. — (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  in¬ 
crease  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  furthering  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  less 
developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  issue  guaranties  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of  in¬ 
vestments  in  connection  with  projects,  including  expansion,  modern¬ 
ization,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  friendly  country 
or  area  with  the  government  of  which  the  President  has  agreed  to 
institute  the  guaranty  program.  The  guaranty  program  authorized  by 
this  title  shall  be  administered  under  broad  criteria,  and  each  project 
shall  be  approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties  to  eligible  United  States 
investors— 

(1)  assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in  part  against  any  or  all 
of  the  following  risks : 

(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United  States  dollars  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  as  earnings 
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or  profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return 
of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof, 

(B)  loss  of  investment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  approved 
project  due  to  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  a 
foreign  government,  and 

(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  insurrection: 

Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  issued 
under  this  paragraph  (1)  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  [$5,000,000,000]  $ 8,000,000,000 ,  and 

(2)  where  the  President  determines  such  action  to  be  important 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing  projects  with  appropriate 
participation  by  the  private  investor  in  the  loan  risk  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United  States, 
or  assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  other 
investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may  determine,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  determine:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  shall 
emphasize  economic  development  projects  furthering  social  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  development  of  small  independent  business  enter¬ 
prises:  Provided  further,  That  no  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  (2)  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct 
for  which  the  investor  is  responsible:  Provided  further,  That  the 
total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph 
(2)  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  [$300,000,000] 
$375,000,000;  and  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  for 
other  than  housing  projects  similar  to  those  insured  by  the  [Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration]  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  shall  not  exceed  [$175,000,000]  $215,000,000:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  this  authority  shall  continue  until  June  30, 
[1967]  1970. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  dollar  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
investment,  of  the  investment  made  in  the  project  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  plus  earnings  or  profits  actually  accrued  on  said 
investment  to  the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall  any 
guaranty  of  an  equity  investment  extend  beyond  [twenty]  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

(d)  The  President  shall  make  suitable  arrangements  for  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government  in  connection  with  any 
guaranty  issued  under  section  221(b),  includmg  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  ownership,  use  and  disposition  of  the  currency,  credits, 
assets,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  payment  under  such  guar¬ 
anty  is  to  be  made,  and  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action 
existing  in  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  222.  General  Provisions. — (a)  A  fee  shall  be  charged  for 
each  guaranty  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  President.  In 
the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  authorized 
under  sections  221(b)  and  224  is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  exist¬ 
ing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly  reduced. 

(b)  All  fees  collected  in  connection  with  guaranties  issued  under 
sections  221(b)  and  224,  under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  under  section  111(b)(3) 
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of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1509(b)(3))  (exclusive  of  fees  for  informational  media  guaranties 
heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  section  1011  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  1442)  and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended),  shall  be  available  for  meeting  management 
and  custodial  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  currencies  or  other  assets 
acquired  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  sections  221(b)  and  224 
of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guar¬ 
anties),  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  investigating  and  adjusting  (including 
costs  of  arbitration)  claims  under  such  guaranties,  and  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made 
pursuant  to  such  sections,  until  such  time  as  all  such  property  has 
been  disposed  of  and  all  such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have 
expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  computing  the  total  face  amount  of  guaranties  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  221(b),  the 
President  shall  include  the  face  amounts  of  outstanding  guaranties 
theretofore  issued  pursuant  to  such  paragraph,  sections  202(b)  and 
413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  sec¬ 
tion  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
but  shall  exclude  informational  media  guaranties. 

(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  sections  221(b)  and  224  of  this  part,  sections  202(b)  and 
413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  sec¬ 
tion  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid  first  out 
of  fees  referred  to  in  section  222(b)  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available, 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if  any,  realized  from  the  sale 
of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with  any  pajnnents 
made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such 
funds  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  hereto¬ 
fore  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  liabilities  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds  realized  from 
the  sale  of  notes  issued  under  section  413(b)(4)(F)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(c)(2)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds 
hereafter  made  available  pursuant  to  section  222(f). 

(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  all  guaranties 
issued  under  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all  guaranties  heretofore  or  hereafter 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obligations 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties)  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve  for  the  payment  of  claims  in 
accordance  with  section  222(d)  of  this  part. 

(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
such  amount,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
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(g)  In  making  a  determination  to  issue  a  guaranty  under  section 
221(b),  the  President  shall  consider  the  possible  adverse  effect  of  the 
dollar  investment  under  such  guaranty  upon  the  balance  of  payments 
of  the  United  States. 

( h )  In  the  case  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing  guaranteed  under 
section  221(b)(2)  or  section  224,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  prescribe  the  rate  of  interest  allowable 
to  the  eligible  United  States  investor,  which  rate  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  above  the  then  current  rate  of  interest  applicable 
to  housing  mortgages  insured  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  In  no  event  shall  the  Administrator  prescribe  an  allow- 
ahle  rate  of  interest  which  exceeds  by  more  than  1  per  centum  the  then 
current  rate  of  interest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages  insured  by  such 
Department. 

******* 

|  Sec.  224.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin  American  Countries.— (a) 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  private  home 
ownership  and  assist  in  the  development  of  stable  economies  in  Latin 
America,  the  authority  conferred  by  this  section  should  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development  in  the  American  Republics 
of  self-liquidating  pilot  housing  projects,  the  development  of  institu¬ 
tions  engaged  in  Alliance  for  Progress  programs,  including  coopera¬ 
tives,  free  labor  unions,  savings  and  loan  type  institutions,  and  other 
private  enterprise  programs  in  Latin  America  engaged  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  in  the  financing  of  home  mortgages,  the  construction  of  homes 
for  lower  income  persons  and  families,  the  increased  mobilization  of 
savings  and  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  in  Latin  America. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  President  is 
authorized  to  issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall 
determine,  to  eligible  United  States  investors  as  defined  in  section  223 
assuring  against  loss  of  loan  investments  made  by  such  investors  in — 

(1)  pilot  or  demonstration  private  housing  projects  in  Latin 
America  of  types  similar  to  those  insured  by  the  [Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration]  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  and  suitable  for  conditions  in  Latin  America; 

I  (2)  credit  institutions  in  Latin  America  engaged  directly  or 

indirectly  in  the  financing  of  home  mortgages,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  institutions  and  other  qualified  investment  enterprises; 

(3)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  for  lower  income  fam¬ 
ilies  and  persons,  which  projects  shall  be  constructed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  maximum  unit  costs  established  by  the  President  for 
families  and  persons  whose  incomes  meet  the  limitations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  President; 

(4)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  which  will  promote  the 
development  of  institutions  important  to  the  success  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress,  such  as  free  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  and 
other  private  enterprise  programs;  or 

(5)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  25  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  mortgage  financing  for  which  is  made 
available  from  sources  within  Latin  America  and  is  not  derived 
from  sources  outside  Latin  America,  which  projects  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  have  a  unit  cost  of  not  more  than 
$6,500. 
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(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties  issued  under  this  section 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  [$400,000,000] 
$500,000,000:  Provided,  That  $350,000,000  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
section  224(b)(1):  Provided,  That  no  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  section  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for  which 
the  investor  is  responsible:  Provided  further,  That  this  authority 
shall  continue  until  June  30,  [1967]  1970. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  251.  General  Authority. — (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  historic,  economic,  political  and  geographic  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  American  peoples  and  Republics  are  unique  and  of 
special  significance  and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great  hope 
for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  relationships  among  them.  It  is  further 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  vigorous  measures  by  the  countries  and 
areas  of  Latin  America  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  for  economic 
development  and  to  adopt  reform  measures  to  spread  the  benefits 
of  economic  progress  among  the  people  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  continued  significant  United  States 
assistance  thereunder.  The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  countries  and  areas  in  Latin 
America. 

(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  be  directed  toward 
the  development  of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take  into  account 
(1)  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
or  area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political, 
and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determina¬ 
tion  to  take  effective  self-help  measures;  (2)  the  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the  consistency  of 
the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development  activities 
being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long- 
range  objectives;  and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus, 
of  the  assistance  involved.  In  making  loans  under  this  title  from 
funds  which  are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  United  States  dollars,  the  President  shall  take  into 
account,  in  addition  to  the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms  (including  private 
sources  within  the  United  States),  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  and  the  efforts 
made  by  recipient  nations  to  repatriate  capital  invested  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  by  then'  own  citizens.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  President 
shall  seek  to  encourage  each  recipient  country  to  improve  its  climate  for 
private  investment  as  a  necessary  element  in  economic  development.  The 
provisions  of  sections  201(d),  202(b),  202(c)  and  204  shall  be  applicable 
to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be  made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable 
prospects  of  repayment. 
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Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for  [use  beginning  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963,  1965,  and  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1964,  not 
to  exceed  $525,000,000,  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964  and  $85,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1965  and  $75,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1966]  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971,  $850,000,000,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended  and  which,  except  for  $150,000,000  in  each  such 
fiscal  year  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  each  such  fiscal  year,  shall  be  available  only  for  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars.  In  pre¬ 
senting  requests  to  the  Congress  for  authorizations  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  [1964  through  1966]  1968  through  1971  to  carry  out 
other  programs  under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  also  present  the 
program  proposed  to  be  carried  out  from  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  this  section  for  the  respective 
fiscal  year.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  102,  251,  601,  and  602  of  this  Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  loan  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  [June  30,  1965  and  June  30,  1966]  June  30,  1967,  through  June 
30,  1971,  respectively,  shall  be  available  for  loans  made  to  encourage 
economic  development  through  private  enterprise. 

*  *  ❖  *  *  $  * 

TITLE  VII — EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  261.  The  President  may  appoint  a  committee  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  economic  development  program  under  this  Act,  and  to 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  its  findings. 

TITLE  VIII - SOUTHEAST  ASIA  MULTILATERAL  AND  REGIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  271.  General  Provisions. —  The  acceleration  of  social  and 
economic  progress  in  southeast  Asia  is  important  to  the  achievement  of 
the  United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that 
area.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective  would  be  served  by 
an  expanded  effort  by  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and  other  interested 
countries  in  cooperative  programs  for  social  and  economic  development 
of  the  region,  employing  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  channels  of 
assistance. 

Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions. — In  providing  assistance  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title  the  President  shall  take  into  account — 

(1)  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic  development  by 
Asian  peoples  and  institutions; 

(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and  integration  in  southeast 
Asia; 

(9)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other  potential  donor  countries; 

(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation  among  the  countries  of 
southeast  Asia  toward  the  solution  of  common  problems;  and 
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(5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institutions  or  other  administering 
authorities  to  carry  out  projects  and  programs  effectively,  efficiently, 
and  economically. 

Sec.  273.  Authorization . — The  President  is  authorized  to  utilize 
funds  otherwise  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this  Act 
{other  than  title  VI  of  this  chapter)  to  furnish  assistance  under  this  title 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  promote 
social  and  economic  development  and  stability  in  southeast  Asia. 

TITLE  IX - UTILIZATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  281 .  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized  in  this  chapter, 
emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  assuring  maximum  participation  in  the  task 
of  economic  development  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  through  the  encouragement  of  democratic  private  and  local  govern¬ 
mental  institutions. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and  Programs 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority. — (a)  When  he  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  national  interest,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  on  a  grant  basis  to  international  organizations  and  to 
programs  administered  by  such  organizations,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  administered  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  make  grants  and  loans  payable  as  to 
principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  201{d),  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
in  order  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  [United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special  FundJ  United 
Nations  Development  Program  for  the  calendar  years  succeeding  1961 
may  not  exceed  forty  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  for 
such  purpose  (including  assessed  and  audited  local  costs)  for  each  year. 
The  President  shall  seek  to  assure  that  no  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
projects  for  economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnishing  assistance 
for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East  through  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  Israel 
and  the  Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettle¬ 
ment  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and  (2)  the  extent  and  success 
of  efforts  by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  governments  to  rectify  the 
Palestine  refugee  relief  rolls.  [Contributions  by  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East  for  the  calendar  year  1966  shall  not  exceed 
$15,200,000.3  Contributions  by  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  shall  not  exceed  $13,300,000.  No  contributions  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  made  except  on  the  condition  that  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  take  all  possible  measures  to  assure  that  no 
part  of  the  United  States  contribution  shall  be  used  to  f  urnish  assistance 
to  any  refugee  who  is  receiving  training  as  a  member  of  the  so-called 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 
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[Sec.  302.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $144,755,000. 
None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  chapter  shall  be  con¬ 
tributed  to  any  international  organization  or  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the  costs  of  developing  or  operating  any 
volunteer  program  of  such  organization,  government,  or  agency  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  selection,  training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  manpower.] 

Sec.  302.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
in  addition  to  funds  available  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes, 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to  exceed' $140 ASS, 000. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  loans 
for  Indus  Basin  Development  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 

,  in  addition  to  funds  available  under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such  pur- 
f  poses,  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $51 ,220,000. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  $1,000,000  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund  during  the  calendar  year  1967.  Funds  made  available 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds  available  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  such  contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  computing  the  aggregate  amount  of  United  States  contributions  to 
such  fund  for  the  calendar  year  1967. 

(d)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  chapter  shall  be 
contributed  to  any  international  organization  or  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the  costs  of  developing  or  operating  any 
volunteer  program  of  such  organization,  government,  or  agency  relating 
xo  the  selection ,  training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  manpower. 

•  •***•* 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  401.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  to  friendly  countries,  organizations,  and  bodies  eli- 
^  gible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
*  tions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  support  or  promote  economic  or 
political  stability. 

[Sec.  402.  Authorization.— There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President,  without  regard  to  section  649,  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  not  to  exceed  $684,200,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  less  than  $200,000,000  shall 
be  available  solely  for  use  in  Vietnam,  unless  the  President  determines 
otherwise  and  promptly  reports  such  determination  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ] 

Sec.  4-02.  Authorization. —  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000.  In  addition, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in  Vietnam 
in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
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chapter  not  to  exceed  $550,000,000.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

Sec.  451.  Contingency  Fund. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  [the  fiscal  year  1966]  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  for  use  by 
the  President  for  assistance  authorized  by  part  I  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance,  when 
he  determines  such  use  to  be  important  to  the  national  interest.  No 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the  preceding  sentence  after 
January  1,  1966,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  shall  be  used  to  provide 
assistance  to  any  country  which  permits  any  ship  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  to  transport  any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  to  or 
from  North  Vietnam  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  with¬ 
holding  of  such  assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  reports  such  determination  to  the  Congress. 
[In  addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  in  Southeast  Asia  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$89,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  programs 
authorized  bv  parts  I  and  II  of  this  Act.] 

(b)  The  President  shall  provide  quarterly  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
programing  and  the  obligation  of  funds  under  [the  first  sentence  of] 
subsection  (a). 

#  ^  if*  ❖  ❖ 

PART  II 

Chapter  1- — Policy 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Chapter  2 — Military  Assistance 
*  *  *  #  *  * 

Sec.  504.  Authorization. — [(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1966 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  not  to  exceed  $1,170,000,000, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.  Of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  not 
less  than  $200,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  use  in  Vietnam, 
unless  the  President  determines  otherwise  and  promptly  reports  such 
determination  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.]  (a)  In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  may  be  otherwise  authorized 
to  support  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  ( excluding  the  support  of  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam )  not  to  exceed  $917 ,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  subsection  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
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Sec.  508.  Reimbursements. — Whenever  funds  made  available  for 
use  under  this  part  have  been  or  are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance 
on  cash  or  credit  terms,  United  States  dollar  repayments,  including 
dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currency  repay¬ 
ments  to  any  agency  or  program  of  the  United  States  Government, 
receipts  received  from  the  disposition  of  evidences  of  indebtedness 
and  charges  (including  fees  and  premiums)  or  interest  collected 
shall  be  credited  to  a  separate  fund  account  and  shall  be  available 
until  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  financing  sales  and  guaranties, 
including  the  overhead  costs  thereof,  and,  notwithstanding  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United 
States  Government,  repayments  in  foreign  currency  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  this  part.  Such  amounts  of  the  appropriations  made  available 
under  this  part  ( including  unliquidated  balances  of  funds  heretofore  obli¬ 
gated  for  financing  sales  and  guarantees)  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
President  shall  be  transferred  to,  and  merged  with,  the  separate  fund 
account. 

$  Ms  $  *  *  sH 

Sec.  510.  Special  Authority. — {a)  During  [the  fiscal  year  1966] 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968,  the  President  may,  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  it  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  order  defense 
articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  defense 
services  for  the  purposes  of  part  II,  subject  to  subsequent  reimburse¬ 
ment  therefor  from  subsequent  appropriations  available  for  military 
assistance.  The  value  of  such  orders  under  this  subsection  in  [the 
fiscal  year  1966]  each  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000. 
Prompt  notice  of  action  taken  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  512.  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid  to  Africa. — No  military 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  in  Africa, 
except  for  internal  security  requirements  or  for  civic  action  require¬ 
ments,  unless  the  President  determines  otherwise  and  promptly 
reports  such  determination  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
value  of  grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for  African  countries  in 
[fiscal  year  1966]  each  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  any  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  part  other  than  section  507,  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000. 

Sec.  513.  Certification  of  Recipient’s  Capability. — (a)  Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  no  defense  article  having 
a  value  in  excess  of  $100,000  shall  hereafter  be  furnished  to  any  country 
or  international  organization  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  (except 
under  the  authority  of  section  507)  unless  the  chief  of  the  appropriate 
military  assistance  advisory  group  representing  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  defense  articles  used  by  such  country  or  international 
organization  or  the  head  of  any  other  group  representing  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  defense  articles  used  by  such  country  or 
international  organization  has  certified  in  writing  within  six  months 
prior  to  delivery  that  the  country  or  international  organization  has 
the  capability  to  utilize  effectively  such  article  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 
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(b)  Defense  articles  included  in  approved  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  furnished  to  any  country  or  international  organization 
for  which  the  certification  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
cannot  be  made  when  determined  necessary  and  specifically  approved 
in  advance  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (or,  upon  appropriate  delegation 
of  authority  by  an  Under  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary  of  State) 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (or,  upon  appropriate  delegation  of 
authority  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  or  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense).  The  Secretary  of  State,  or  his  delegate,  shall  make  a 
complete  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  of  each  such  determination  and  approval 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  514-  Administration  of  Sales  and  Exchange  Programs 
Involving  Defense  Articles  and  Services. —Programs for  the  saleor 
exchange  of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
administered  so  as  to  encourage  regional  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreements  and  so  as  to  discourage  arms  races. 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

Sec.  601.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and  Private 
Participation. — (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production 
and  standards  of  living  essential  to  economic  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  increase  the  flow  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition,  to  encour¬ 
age  the  development  and  use  of  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve 
the  technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce, 
and  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution 
of  United  States  enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of  less  developed 
friendly  countries,  through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad,  pri¬ 
vate  participation  in  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  (including 
the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
in  carrying  out  such  programs),  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical 
information  on  the  matters  covered  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  make  arrangements  to  find,  and  draw  the  attention  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  to,  opportunities  for  investment  and  development 
in  less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas; 

(2)  establish  an  effective  system  for  obtaining  adequate  information 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of,  and  opportunities  for,  nongovern¬ 
mental  participation  in  the  development  process,  and  for  utilizing  such 
information  in  the  planning,  direction,  and  execution  of  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act,  and  in  the  coordination  of  such  programs 
with  the  ever-increasing  developmental  activities  of  nongovernmental 
United  States  institutions; 
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[(2)]  ( 3 )  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for  com¬ 
merce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment 
to,  and  its  equitable  treatment  in,  friendly  countries  and  areas 
participating  in  programs  under  this  Act; 

[(3)3  (4)  seek,  consistent  with  the  national  interest,  compli¬ 
ance  by  other  countries  or  areas  with  all  treaties  for  commerce 
and  trade  and  taxes,  and  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this 
Act  or  other  authority  to  secure  compliance  therewith  and  to 
assist  United  States  citizens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for 
losses  sustained  by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a 
result  of  measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty; 

[(4)3  (5)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  through  private  channels  and  to  the  extent 
practicable  in  conjunction  with  local  private  or  governmental 
participation,  including  loans  under  the  authority  of  section  201 
to  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons; 

[(5)3  (#)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage  nationalization, 
expropriation,  confiscation,  seizure  of  ownership  or  control  of  pri¬ 
vate  investment  and  discriminatory  or  other  actions  having  the 
effect  thereof,  undertaken  by  countries  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act,  which  divert  available  resources  essential  to  create  new 
wealth,  employment,  and  productivity  in  those  countries  and 
otherwise  impair  the  climate  for  new  private  investment  essential 
to  the  stable  economic  growth  and  development  of  those  countries; 
and 

[(6)3  (7)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the  services  of  United 
States  private  enterprise  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields  such  as 
engineering) . 

[(c)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
carry  out  studies  and  make  recommendations  for  achieving  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  private  enterprise  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
the  head  of  the  agency  charged  with  administering  the  program  under 
part  I  of  this  Act,  who  shall  appoint  the  Committee. 

[(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  represent  the  public 
interest  and  shall  be  selected  from  the  business,  labor  and  professional 
world,  from  the  universities  and  foundations,  and  from  among  persons 
with  extensive  experience  in  government.  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  nine  members,  and  one  of  the  members 
shall  be  designated  as  chairman. 

[(3)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  receive  no  compen¬ 
sation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  attending 
meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

[(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall,  if  possible,  meet  not  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  once  each  month,  shall  submit  such  interim  reports  as 
the  Committee  finds  advisable,  and  shall  submit  a  final  report  not 
later  than  June  30,  1965,  whereupon  the  Committee  shall  cease  to 
exist.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Congress. 
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[(5)  The  expenses  of  the  Committee,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000,  shall  be  paid  from  funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act.] 

(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  International  Private  Investment 
Advisory  Council  on  Foreign  Aid  to  be  composed  of  such  members  of 
leading  American  business  specialists  as  may  be  selected,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  The 
' members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  designate  one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  at  the  reguest  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
particular  aspects  of  programs  and  activities  under  this  Act  where 
private  enterprise  can  play  a  contributing  role  and  to  act  as  liaison  for 
the  Administrator  to  involve  specific  private  enterprises  in  such  programs 
and  activities. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  receive  no  compensa¬ 
tion  for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  in  accordance 
with  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  194-6  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  functions  under  this  subsection. 

(4)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be  paid  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  from  funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act. 

*****  *  * 

Sec.  608.  Advance  Acquisition  of  Property. — (a)  The  President, 
is  authorized  to  maintain  in  a  separate  account,  which  shall,  notwith¬ 
standing  section  1210  of  the  General  Appropriation  i\ct,  1951  (64  Stat. 
765),  be  free  from  fiscal  year  limitations,  $5,000,000  of  funds  made 
available  under  section  212,  which  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  ( including 
personnel  costs )  of  acquisition,  storage,  renovation  and  rehabilitation, 
packing,  crating,  handling,  transportation,  and  related  costs  of  prop¬ 
erty  classified  as  domestic  or  foreign  excess  property  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  or  other  property,  in  advance  of  known  re¬ 
quirements  therefor  for  use  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I: 
Provided,  That  the  amount  of  property  classified  as  domestic  excess 
property  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv¬ 
ices  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  held  at  any  one  time  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000  in  total  original  acquisition  cost. 
Property  acquired  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  (1)  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  part  I  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  for  the  furnishing  assistance,  in  which  case  the  separate 
account  established  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  repaid  from  funds 
made  available  for  such  provision  for  all  costs  incurred,  or  (2)  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  607,  in  which  case  such  separate  account  shall  be  repaid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  section  for  all  costs  incurred. 

*****  *  * 

Sec.  610.  Transfer  Between  Accounts. — (a)  Whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  any  provision 
of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds 
made  available  for  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  used 
for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used,  except  that 
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the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  is  made 
shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
funds  made  available  for  such  provision. 

(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  section  and  in  sections  451, 
510,  and  614  shall  not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  sections  636(g)(1)  and  637  or  used  otherwise  to 
finance  activities  which  normally  would  be  financed  from  appropria¬ 
tions  for  administrative  expenses.  [Not  to  exceed  $1,400,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  section  402  of  this  Act  after  January  1,  1966, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with 
appropriations  made  under  section  637(a)  of  this  Act  for  such  fiscal 
year,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
subject  to  the  further  limitation  that  funds  so  transferred  shall  be 
available  solely  for  administrative  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  programs  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.]  Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  402  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
\for.  use  in  Vietnam  may  he  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  appro¬ 
priations  made  under  section  687(a)  of  this  Act  for  the  same  fiscal  year, 
subject  to  the  further  limitation  that  funds  so  transferred  shall  he  available 
solely  for  additional  administrative  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
programs  in  \ietnam. 

j{i  jH 

Sec.  614.  Special  Authorities. — (a)  The  President  may  author¬ 
ize  in  each  fiscal  year  the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  section  510  in  a  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  and  the  use  of  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
law,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  any  law  relating 
to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United  States,  any  Act  appro¬ 
priating  funds  for  use  under  this  Act,  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  in  furtherance 
of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines 
that  such  authorization  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Not  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this 
subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country  in  any  fiscal  year, 
i  The  limitation  contained  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any 
'  country  which  is  a  victim  of  active  Communist  or  Communist-supported 
aggression. 

******* 

Sec.  620.  Prohibitions  Against  Furnishing  Assistance.—  *  *  * 

*****  *  * 

(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any  other  Act, 
and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any  country  which  the  President  de¬ 
termines  is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts,  or 
is  participating  officially  in  any  international  conference  to  plan  activities 
involving  insurrection  or  subversion,  directed  against — 

(1)  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  or  any  other 

Act,  or 
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(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or  prepara¬ 
tions  have  ceased,  or  such  participation  has  ceased,  and  he  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  he  has  received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed,  or  that  such 
participation  will  not  be  renewed  or  repeated.  This  restriction  may  not 
be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this  Act. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  # 

[(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1966,  to  the  government  of  any  less  developed  country  which 
has  failed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to  institute  the 
investment  guaranty  program  under  section  221(b)(1)  of  this  Act, 
providing  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  inconvertibility  under 
subparagraph  (A),  and  expropriation  or  confiscation  under  subpara¬ 
graph  (B),  of  such  section  221(b)(1).] 

(1)  The  President  shall  consider  denying  assistance  under  this  Act  to 
the  government  oj  any  less  developed  country  which,  after  December  81, 
1966,  has  jailed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to  institute 
the  investment  guaranty  program  under  section  221  (b)  ( 1 )  oi  this  Act,  pro¬ 
viding  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  inconvertibility  under  sub¬ 
paragraph  ( A ),  and  expropriation  or  confiscation  under  subparagraph 
(B),  of  such  section  221(b)(1). 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

(n)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North  Vietnam,  [the  President  shall 
consider  denying  assistance]  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  any  country  which  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1965 — 

(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  from  trans¬ 
porting  to  North  Vietnam — 

(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy 
materials,  petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  strategic 
value,  or  items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  or 

(iii)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities;  and 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  from  trans¬ 
porting  any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  from  North 
Vietnam. 


* 


* 


Chapter  2 — Administrative  Provisions 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
Sec.  624.  Statutory  Officers. —  *  *  * 
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(d)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  officers  provided  for  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  there  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  State  an  officer  with 
the  title  of  “Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,”  who  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  there  shall  be  one  Deputy  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  two  Assistant  Inspec¬ 
tor  Generals,  Foreign  Assistance,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
functions  vested  in  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  by  this 
subsection.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law,  such  of 
the  personnel  employed  under  the  authority  of  section  533A  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  the  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  may  designate,  and  such  of  the  property,  records, 
and  funds  of  the  office  established  by  such  section  533A  as  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  may  deem  necessary,  may  be 
transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance. 

(2)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  have  the  following  duties  and 
responsibilities: 

(A)  He  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  conduct  such  reviews,  in¬ 
spections  and  audits  of  programs  being  conducted  under  part  I  of 
this  Act  and  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  programs  being  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Government  agencies  under  the  Latin 
American  Development  Act,  as  amended,  as  he  considers  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  efficiency  and  the  economy 
of  their  administration,  their  consonance  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  attainment  of  their  objectives. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  being  carried  out  under  part  II  of  this  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  are  in  consonance  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  are  aiding  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  and  are  being  carried  out  consistently  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  with  respect  thereto  of  the  respective  United  States 
chiefs  of  missions  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  the 
efficiency  and  the  economy  with  which  such  responsibilities  are 
discharged,  he  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  conduct  such  reviews, 
inspections  and  audits  of  programs  of  assistance  under  part  II  of 
this  Act,  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  he  considers  necessary. 

(3)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  maintain 
continuous  observation  and  review  of  programs  with  respect  to  which 
he  has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
purpose  of — 

(A)  determining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  are  in 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations; 

(B)  making  recommendations  for  the  correction  of  deficiencies 
in,  or  for  improving  the  organization,  plans  or  procedures  of,  such 
programs;  and 

(C)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  in  attaining 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  and  reporting  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  with  respect  thereto. 
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(4)  In  order  to  eliminate  duplication  and  to  assure  full  utilization 
of  existing  data,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall,  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  give  due  regard  to  the  audit, 
investigative  and  inspection  activities  of  the  various  agencies,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  of  the  military  Inspec¬ 
tors  General. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  have  access  to 
all  records,  reports,  audits,  reviews,  documents,  papers,  recommenda¬ 
tions,  or  other  material  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  administering  part  I  or  II  of  this  Act,  and  the  Latin  American 
Development  Act,  as  amended,  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  All 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  and  shall  furnish  assistance 
upon  request  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  in  aid  of 
his  responsibilities. 

(6)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  have  authority 
to  suspend  all  or  any  part  of  any  project  or  operation  (but  not  a  coun¬ 
try  program)  with  respect  to  which  he  has  conducted  or  is  conducting 
an  inspection,  audit  or  review  provided  he  first  has  given  written  no¬ 
tice  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Any  such  suspension  shall  remain 
effective  until  such  program  or  part  thereof  is  ordered  resumed  by  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  part  II  of  this  Act,  and  with  respect 
to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  shall  apply  only  to  projects  and  operations  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(7)  Expenses  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  with 
respect  to  programs  under  part  I  or  II  of  this  Act,  and  the  Latin 
American  Development  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Peace  Corps  shall 
be  charged  to  the  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  such  programs,  and 
with  respect  to  programs  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  charged  to  funds 
available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  such  ap¬ 
propriations  shall  not  be  charged  with  such  expenses  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  thirtv-five  day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  or  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  au¬ 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof,  charged  with  considering  legislation, 
appropriations,  or  expenditures  under  the  Act,  has  delivered  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  written  request  that  it  be  furnished 
any  document,  paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recom¬ 
mendation,  report,  or  other  material  which  relates  to  the  operation  or 
activities  of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  unless  and  until 
there  has  been  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  to  such 
committee,  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  (A)  the  document, 
paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  report, 
or  other  material  so  requested,  or  (B)  a  certification  by  the  President 
personally  that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to 
such  request  and  his  reason  for  so  doing.  The  waiver  authority  in 
section  614(a)  of  this  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  634(c)  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  this  subsection.  Such  expenses  shall  not  exceed 
$2,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year.  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist- 
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ance,  may  make  expenditures  (not  in  excess  of  $2,000  in  any  fiscal  year) 
of  a  confidential  nature  when  he  finds  that  such  expenditures  are  in  aid 
of  inspections,  audits  or  reviews  under  this  subsection.  A  certificate  of 
the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  be  made  by  the  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  suf¬ 
ficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein  specified. 

(8)  Whenever  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  deems  it 
appropriate  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  he  may  from  time 
to  time  notify  the  head  of  any  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin¬ 
istering  any  program  with  respect  to  which  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  that 
all  internal  audit,  end-use  inspection,  and  management  inspection  re¬ 
ports  submitted  to  the  head  of  such  agency  or  mission  in  the  field  in 
connection  with  such  program  from  any  geographic  areas  designated  by 
,  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  be  submitted  simultane- 
i  ously  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance.  The  head  of  each 
such  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  in  carrying  out  the  prolusions  of  this  paragraph. 

******* 

Sec.  635.  General  Authorities. — *  *  * 

(h)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commitments  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  available  under  titles  II,  V,  and  VI  ( except  develop¬ 
ment  loans)  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  and  under  part  II  may,  subject  to  any 
future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend  at  any  time  for  not  more  than 
five  years. 

******* 

Sec.  637.  Administrative  Expenses. — (a)  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  [the  fiscal  year  1966] 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1£68  not  to  exceed  [$54,240,000] 
$57,887,000  for  necessary  administrative  expenses  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I. 

i  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
have  supported  foreign  aid  in  the  past,  and  this  year  intend  to  support 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 

We  are,  however,  strongly  opposed  to  the  provisions  in  H.R. £15750 
which  authorize  a  2-year  program.  A  case  can  be  made  for  author¬ 
izing  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  development  loanlfprogram  for 
a  5-year  period,  as  this  is  continuing  a  policy  which  Congress  has 
already  approved.  However,  the  foreign  aid  program  as  a  whole  is  so 
complex  and  the  international  situation  changes  so  unpredictably  that 
we  feel  it  important,  at  this  time,  that  there  be  an  annual  examination, 
by  both  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations  Committees. 

In  any  case  the  merits  of  a  multiyear  authorization  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  not  this  year  but  next,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress. 
No  case  has  yet  been  made  to  justify  the  abdication  of  responsibility 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  represented  by  a  2-yearJ  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

Frances  P.  Bolton. 

William  S.  Mailliard. 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen. 

Wm.  Broomfield. 

Brad  Morse. 
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I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed  2-year  U.S.  foreign  aid 
authorization  provision.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  1-year  author¬ 
ization  which  coincides  with  the  annual  Federal  budget,  prepared  for 
each  Government  fiscal  year,  should  be  continued. 

The  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  causes  a  fight  and  hot  dispute  in 
Congress  each  year.  It  should.  The  dangers  are  great,  and  the 
security  of  the  American  people  is  at  stake. 

.  ,  The  world  in  these  days  changes  fast,  and  U.S.  foreign  policy  must 
Ebe  hammered  out  constantly  to  meet  these  serious  problems  on  an 
immediate  basis. 

To  decide  the  exact  amount  needed  to  be  authorized  for  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  affairs  programs  throughout  the  world  for  2  years,  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  current  year’s  authorization  by  the  simple  number  of  2,  is 
pure  folly.  No  man,  no  Federal  administration,  and  no  Congress  is 
that  smart,  and  I  am  sure  the  world  will  not  stand  still  to  fit  into 
such  simple  arithmetic  calculations.  It,  is  pure  nonsense  to  multiply 
the  various  authorizations  by  a  doubling  process  as  there  are  many 
categories  and  varieties  of  aid  in  many  countries.  The  authorization 
process  then  becomes  a  formality,  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  put  on  the  shelf  for  2  years,  while  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  with  annual  legislation  then  takes  over  jurisdiction 
to  set  the  foreign  policy. 

Is  this  basic  change  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  administration  good? 
My  answer  is  definitely  “No.”  I  oppose  this  weakening  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  This  bill  will  result  in  a  real  “heyday”  for  all  bureaucrats. 
If  this  procedure  of  2-year  authorizations  is  good  for  such  a  serious 
field  as  foreign  policy,  why  shouldn’t  the  U.S.  Congress  adopt  the 
v  same  rule  for  all  Federal  Government  departments,  bureaus,  and 
/agencies?  This  would  open  the  gates  wide  for  bureaucracy  and  effec¬ 
tively  remove  the  control  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

When  the  2-year  authorization  bill  is  passed  for  U.S.  foreign  aid,  it 
becomes  an  open  promise  and  a  red  apple,  held  out  to  all  comers  for  the 
next  year.  It  plainly  states  that  U.S.  lavish  generosity  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  regardless  of  the  progress  of  the  Vietnam  war,  inflation,  or 
problems  at  home.  The  die  will  be  cast  to  give  U.S.  foreign  affairs 
programs  precedence  over  all  other  programs,  war,  progress  or  peace, 
by  t His  prior  commitment  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  This  procedure  will 
be  fair  notice  that  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
policy  by  the  U.S.  Congress  as  an  overall  policy  will  be  cut  down  50 
percent.  It  will  also  mean  that  the  weight  and  policymaking  power 
of  the  bureaucrats  is  being  increased  that  much  in  determining  U.S. 
policy  abroad. 

James  G.  Fultox. 
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In  December  1964,  President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
told  the  United  States  to  “jump  in  the  lake”  because  U.S.  Officials  ex¬ 
pressed  irritation  over  the  burning  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  library  in  Cairo. 
The  United  Arab  Republic  has  been  the  recipient  of  $1,080,700,000  of 
economic  assistance,  most  of  it  since  1960. 

In  November  1965,  President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  released  a  book 
he  wrote  assailing  U.S.  policies  and  attacking  all  overseas  agencies  of 
the  American  Government.  Nkrumah’s  regime  was  the  recipient  of ^ 
$ 165,500,000  in  economic  aid  since  1960.  American  aid  helped  per 
petuate,  until  his  downfall,  this  leader  who,  at  the  same  time  he  was 
accepting  our  aid,  was  reported  to  be  setting  up  a  lied  Chinese  spy  network 
throughout  Africa. 

In  a  speech  on  March  26,  1964,  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  told 
our  American  Ambassador  to  his  face,  “To  hell  with  your  aid.” 
Sukarno’s  government  was  able  to  remain  in  power  with  the  assistance  of 
American  aid  amounting  to  $868,200,000,  primarily  economic  in 
character. 

Since  1950,  we  are  told  that  similar  insults  from  foreign  leaders  have 
occurred  on  134  occasions. 

INTRODUCTION 

Year  after  year  the  American  people  are  told  that  our  aid  helps 
transform  emerging  backward  nations  to  self-sufficient  lives  of  plenty 
and  freedom.  This  is  doubtful.  Uganda,  the  recipient  of  nearly 
$20  million  of  American  aid,  has  become  a  dictatorship  in  recent  weeks. 

Yrear  after  year  the  American  people  are  told  that  our  military 
assistance  program  provides  deterrent  strength  at  a  bargain  because 
it  costs  less  to  maintain  a  foreign  soldier  in  the  forward  defense  coun-^ 
tries  in  comparison  to  what  it  would  cost  to  pay,  feed,  and  clothe  an® 
American  soldier. 

YTear  after  year,  the  American  people  are  told  that  we  only  have  to 
look  at  the  great  successes  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  our  NATO  al¬ 
liance  to  reassure  ourselves  that  foreign  aid  is  a  boon  to  mankind. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Department  of  State  was  fighting  the  Com¬ 
munist  threat  in  Europe,  it  allowed  the  Chinese  Communists  to  take 
over  in  Asia — the  principal  source  of  our  present  problems. 

And  year  after  year,  the  Congress  is  presented  with  the  same  im¬ 
possible  predictions  and  the  same  lame  excuses  for  the  failures  of  aid 
which  when  it  is  all  added  up  does  little  more  than  inflate  foreign 
currencies  and  provide  a  target  for  Communist  manipulators  to  set  up 
black  markets  and  dealings  in  contraband.  We  came  to  a  point  where 
it  was  suggested  that  school  lunches  for  our  own  youngsters  be  cut 
down  and  evidence  has  been  presented  that  our  American  boys  are 
short  of  some  of  the  vital  armaments  in  Vietnam  but  the  great  foreign 
aid  program- — administered  by  the  most  entrenched  bureaucracy  in 
our  Government — continues  unabated. 
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The  record  is  replete  with  the  vast  failures  that  have  been  paid  for 
with  our  billions  of  dollars  in  past  years.  Our  Democrat  colleague 
who  has  traveled  in  many  countries  and  has  examined  many  aid 
projects,  summed  it  up  well  in  hearings  on  the  aid  bill  before  t he 
committee  on  April  5: 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  put  this  question  before  in 
reference  to  a  successful  project  and  I  have  never  had  an 
answer.  Just  tell  me  one,  anywhere  in  the  world  outside  of 
Western  Europe,  that  AID  has  financed,  and  been  a  success. 

I  would  like  to  look  at  it. 

Last  year  we  enumerated  and  documented  in  detail  what  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  major  problems  afflicting  our  aid  program.  We 
repeat  them,  simply  because  they  are  as  pertinent  as  ever  and  should 
continue  to  be  put  forth  before  the  American  taxpayer  because  it  is 
our  belief,  that  contrary  to  the  propagandistic  and  bombastic  claims 
of  AID’s  entrenched  bureaucracy,  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
public  have  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  that  they  don’t  really  believe  in. 

The  drain  on  the  U.S.  gold  stocks  are  a  direct  result  of  the  aid 
program ; 

The  United  States  has  a  total  of  over  a  billion  dollars  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  in  almost  every  country  of  the  world,  some  of  which  could  be 
used  to  lessen  the  strain  on  our  dollars; 

The  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  package  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
“barebones”  amount  requested  by  the  executive  branch; 

The  Congress  is  increasingly  abdicating  its  responsibility  to  control 
the  funds  requested  for  foreign  aid ; 

The  unexpended  balances  (pipeline)  in  the  program  after  June  30 
this  year  will  total  over  $9  billion — many  times  the  amount  actually 
being  authorized  this  year  and  accountability  is  being  lost; 

There  is  inadequate  review  of  the  expenditures  under  the  foreign 
aid  program; 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  lack  of  concern  for  congressional  intent 
expressed  in  some  instances  in  the  hearings  on  foreign  aid  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  law  itself ; 

Some  actions  being  taken  under  the  program  may  be  detrimental 
to  American  business  interest; 

The  use  of  contractual  technical  and  advisory  services  by  AID  is 
being  used  far  to  excess; 

Civic  action  projects  financed  under  military  assistance  are  being 
broadened  to  include  large-scale  economic  assistance  projects,  rather 
than  being  limited  to  a  grassroots  approach  which  has  been  its  primary 
virtue  in  the  past; 

Economic  assistance  is  not  sufficiently  reaching  the  people  of  the 
aid-recipient  countries;  and 

The  policy  of  increased  East-West-  trade  could  very  well  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  peoples  of  the  Communist  captive  nations. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  areas  of  weakness  which  we  are  identifying 
this  year  might  be  given  some  consideration  by  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering  an  aid  program  priced  this  year  in 
excess  of  four  thousand  million  dollars.  A  major  weakness  this  year 
is  the  authorization  on  a  2-year  and  longer  basis  of  a  program  where 
no  definitive  plans  have  even  been  presented  bejmnd  the  current 
fiscal  year.  We  fear  that  the  demise  of  foreign  aid  may  be  years 
from  now.  On  the  other  hand,  no  excuse  exists  to  continue — even 
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for  a  day — some  of  the  basic  and  incredible  errors  that  are  being  made. 
It  is  with  the  fervent  hope  that  these  shortcomings  may  be  remedied 
that  these  views  are  set  forth. 


THE  GOLD  PROBLEM 


We  believe  that  the  continued  heavy  drain  on  the  U.S.  gold  reserves 
is  by  far  the  gravest  problem  besetting  the  foreign  aid  program, 
simply  because  at  the  rate  gold  is  being  withdrawn  from  the  country, 
and  assuming  that  gold  continues  to  be  the  basis  for  our  monetary 
unit,  the  dollar  will  soon  be  without  support.  Just  as  our  once  valued 
silver  coins  will  soon  become  collectors  items,  having  been  replaced 
with  an  ersatz  alloy — so  our  paper  currency  will  be  worth  just  about 
the  paper  its  printed  on.  Last  year  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
deficit  was  $1.3  billion.  U.S.  gold  reserves  stand  at  $13.8  billion  and 
foreign  claims  against  this  reserve  are  about  twice  this  amount. 


Approximately  $9  billion  is  required  for  statutory  backing  of  Federal  i 
Reserve  notes,  our  predominantly  paper  money  in  circulation  today. 

The  administration  is  obviously  worried  about  the  problem  and  its 
answer,  to  which  we  take  large  exception,  is  to  curb  American  invest¬ 
ment  abroad.  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  in  a  speech  on  May  3, 
1966,  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  defending  the  administration’s  action,  warned  that  increasing 
investments  abroad  “could  seriously  endanger  the  dollar  and  touch 
off  a  whole  series  of  disastrous  consequences.”  The  administration 
has  also  tried  to  improve  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  position  by 
curtailing  the  much  needed  overseas  training  missions  of  graduates 
from  our  three  service  academies. 

The  administration  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  decrease 
in  U.S.  official  reserve  assets  amounted  to  only  $1.3  billion  in  1965, 
compared  with  $2.8  billion  in  1964.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  fact 
that  Government  grants  and  capital  outflows  totaled  $3.4  billion  in 
1965,  down  from  $3.6  billion  in  1964. 

Moreover,  the  flow  of  U.S.  funds  for  investment  abroad  has  been 
beneficial  not  only  to  the  companies  involved,  but  also,  over  the  long 
run,  to  the  Nation’s  balance  of  international  payments.  The  United 


States  annually  earns  foreign  exchange  from  repatriated  profits, M 
dividends,  and  royalties  of  U.S.  firms  operating  abroad  far  in  excess 
of  the  annual  outflow  of  funds  for  direct  investment.  If  this  simple 


economic  paradox  is  forgotten,  and  the 


administration’s 


restraints 


are  continued  for  too  long,  they  may  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 


0  CTO'S. 

In  testimony  on  May  5,  1966,  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  a  distinguished 
economist,  Dr.  N.  R.  Danielian,  president  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  made  the  following  points: 

1.  The  substitution  of  credit  sales  for  former  cash  sales  through 
program  loans  [which  are  planned  for  increase  in  fiscal  year  1967]  is 
continuing  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
substantially  beyond  the  figures  published  by  AID.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  United  States  in  most  recent  years  has  been  experiencing  deficits 
in  its  recorded  transactions  with  South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  in¬ 
cluding  Japan,  and  international  institutions.  The  countries  of 
Western  Europe  have  been  earning  surpluses,  not  in  their  trade  and 
financial  dealings  directly  with  the  United  States,  but  from  their 
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trade  and  investment  income  in  Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa. 
These  are  the  areas  where  the  United  States  is  spending  the  largest 
amounts  for  foreign  aid. 

2.  AID  regulations  provide  that  commodities  provided  under  the 
foreign  assistance  program  be  purchased  in  the  United  States.  In 
Latin  America,  the  substitution  effect  of  this  “tied”  aid  appears  sub¬ 
stantial.  Total  Latin  American  imports  from  all  sources  were  up 
$414  million  on  an  average  during  the  years  1961-64,  compared  with 
the  1956-60  period.  Between  these  two  periods,  however,  total 
Latin  American  imports  from  the  United  States  were  down  by  an 
average  of  almost  $100  million.  This  occurred  (1)  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  total  U.S.  bilateral  aid  disbursements  almost  doubled  from  an 
average  of  $367  million  duiing  1956-60  to  an  average  of  $652  million 
during  1961-64,  on  an  increasingly  “tied”  basis;  (2)  in  spite  of  ad¬ 
ditional  dollar  disbursements  of  $320  million  by  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank;  and  (3)  in  spite  of  increased  Latin  American  export 
earnings  in  the  United  States  by  an  average  of  $220  million  per  year 
in  the  1961-64  period  over  the  average  for  the  years  1956-60. 

3.  The  following  schedule  shows  a  number  of  aid-ieceiving  countries 
where  our  export  surpluses  are  nowhere  near  the  total  of  our  aid, 
indicating  that  these  countries  are  spending  some  of  then’  dollar 
resources,  including  aid,  in  other  countries. 

U.S.  nonmilitary  foreign  assistance  (net)  and  trade  balances  by  countries,  1964 


[In  millions] 


Country 

Economic  aid 

U.S.  trade 
balance 

Afghanistan _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

$37 

$6 

Bolivia  .  _  _ . . 

33 

17 

Brazil _  __  __  __ _  _ _  _ _  . 

212 

-148 

Cambodia.  .  .  .  ......... 

7 

-1 

Ceylon..  ...  _  _  ...  _  _ _ 

4 

—97 

Chile...  _  -.  ....  .  . . 

96 

-38 

Colombia _  _  _  _  _  _ 

38 

-35 

Ecuador.. . .  .  .  _  .  ...  _  _ 

17 

-4 

India... _  _ _  .  .  _ 

864 

651 

Indonesia _ _ _ 

32 

—102 

Jordan _ _ _  _  _  _  _  __  ....  ... 

45 

20 

Laos _ _  ___  _ 

39 

7 

Liberia.  ..  .  .  ...  .  .  .......... 

12 

-13 

Malaysia _  ....  ... 

2 

-82 

Morocco.— _  _  _  _  .  ______  _ 

38 

31 

Nepal.  _ _ _  .  .....  .  ...  ________ 

17 

(i) 

Pakistan _  __  ___  .  _  _  ...  ....  .... 

377 

336 

Philippines.. _ _  .  ...  .  _  ....  ......... 

49 

-27 

Tunisia _  _  _ _ _  __  _  _..  _  _ _ 

45 

31 

Turkey _  _ _  _ ...  .  ...  _ _  _ 

126 

96 

Vietnam _  _  _  _ _ _  _  __  .  _  .  _  .  . 

221 

131 

Yemen  ....  .  .  .  ...  .  ...  _ 

6 

to 

Total _ 

2, 317 

848 

1  Not  available. 


4.  The  channeling  of  bilateral  aid  funds  to  multilateral  financial 
institutions  has  a  very  substantial  adverse  impact  upon  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  of  U.S.  contributions  to  these  institutions.  The 
United  States  has  contributed  36  percent  of  the  capital  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association  (IDA)  but  received  only  13  percent 
of  the  identified  procurement  under  IDA  credits  through  May  31, 
1965.  The  United  States  has  contributed  87  percent  of  the  gold 
and  dollar  resources  of  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
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(IADB).  More  than  50  percent  of  U.S.  contributions  to  the  1ADB 
adversely  affect  the  balance  of  payments. 

With  the  necessary  increase  in  dollar  expenditures  in  Vietnam 
due  to  war  exigencies,  a  significant  part  of  which  will  contribute  to 
our  balance-of-payment  problems,  the  need  to  control  foreign  aid 
becomes  more  critical  than  ever. 

AID  TO  INDIA 

During  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  United  States-Indian  relations 
have  been  conditioned  by  the  amount  of  U.S.  assistance.  Nearly 
$7  billion  has  been  made  available,  about  $3  billion  of  which  went  for 
surplus  agriculture  commodities,  primarily  wheat.  Where  does  India 
stand  today — that  country  for  which  President  Truman  declared 
nearly  20  years  ago  a  forced  draft  program  of  aid  to  double  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  within  a  decade. 

The  matter  is  front  page  news  around  the  world.  The  Indian  people 
are  starving  and  an  international  relief  is  being  organized,  of  which 
the  U.S.  share  will  be  1  bushel  of  wheat  out  of  every  3  grown  by  the 
American  farmer.  A  report 1  of  a  bipartisan  special  study  mission 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which  traveled  to  India  and  other 
countries  in  the  Far  East  last  winter  stated  that  our  food  aid,  while 
helping  to  feed  India’s  starving  millions,  took  the  burden  from  India's 
back  and  enabled  the  Government  to  overlook  the  basic  reforms 
needed  in  the  agriculture  production  systems.  Only  within  the  last 
year  has  the  neglect  of  agriculture  techniques  and  production  been 
recognized  and  steps  taken  to  expand  agriculture  production — a 
little  late. 

One  of  the  problems  through  the  years  has  been  the  Government 
of  India’s  continued  hampering  of  the  fertilizer  industry  because  of 
its  attitude  on  Government  control  versus  private  control  and  owner¬ 
ship.  The  bipartisan  study  observed  that  restrictive  business  prac¬ 
tices  still  exist — such  as  high  tax  rates;  limitation  and  allocation  of 
imports  to  private  industry;  preemption  of  certain  areas  of  the 
economy  for  future  development  by  Government  enterprises  only; 
requirements  of  Indian  majority  control;  and  diminution  of  industrial 
property  rights,  all  of  which  discourage  much-needed  private  foreign 
investment.  Thus,  we  have  contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  economy  by  our  unwise  policies. 

What  has  it  gained  for  us  politically?  Let’s  examine  the  record. 
Immediately  after  the  visit  of  India’s  Prime  Minister  to  the  White 
House,  where  a  new  billion-dollar  food  program  for  India  was  pledged 
to  avert  famine  in  that  country,  she  appeared  on  television  in  New 
York  and  proceeded  to  bitterly  criticize  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Last  fall,  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  on  the  issue 
of  admittance  of  Red  China,  where  on  a  very  close  vote,  the  U.S. 
position  prevailed,  India  voted  against  us.  Very  recently  India, 
flaunting  the  U.S.  embargo  on  Cuba,  has  sold  to  that  country  jute 
for  bagging  sugar,  thus  giving  assistance  to  Cuba’s  staggering  economy 
and  helping  her  continue  her  violent  efforts  against  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  aiding  India — with  conditions.  India’s 
starving  millions  need  food.  Her  Government  needs  to  assess  its 


1  H.  Rept.  1345, (89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  dated  Mar.  23,  1966. 
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position  vis-a-vis  U.S.  relations.  Specifically,  any  new  technical 
assistance  or  Public  Law  480  programs  should  be  conditioned  on 
India’s  agreement  to  both  long-range  and  short-range  measures  that 
are  considered  essential  for  increased  agricultural  output,  including 
the  expansion  of  prospects  for  private  enterprise  in  the  agriculture 
sector. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS - OR  FAILURE? 

When  President  Eisenhower  returned  to  the  United  States  following 
a  tour  of  Latin  America,  he  reported  in  part,  “The  Republics  of  this 
hemisphere  have  a  special  relationship  to  one  another  *  *  *  our 
southern  neighbors  are  important  to  us  economically,  politically, 
culturally,  and  militarily.  Indeed,  no  other  area  of  this  world  is  of 
more  significance  to  our  own  future.”  Nothing  has  occurred  since 
to  alter  that  assessment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  time  passes,  the 
significance  of  Latin  America  and  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
besetting  this  area  of  the  world  seem  even  more  formidable. 

The  United  States  has  poured  $2,734,825,000  into  Alliance  for 
Progress  programs  of  bilateral  aid  since  1961.  Counting  multilateral 
assistance  through  international  lending  institutions,  it  is  far  in 
excess  of  that.  The  preseut  bill  authorizes  $850  million  for  each  of  5 
more  years,  starting  in  fiscal  year  1967 — a  total  of  $4,250  million.  An 
effort  to  cut  down  this  monstrous  program  to  something  closer  to 
actual  needs  (the  administration  is  asking  for  an  appropriation 
totaling  $543  million  in  fiscal  year  1967)  was  thwarted  in  committee. 
While  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  whole  authorization  woidd  not 
likely  be  needed,  any  reduction  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  of  our 
Latin  neighbors. 

We  reject  this  thesis.  It  is  bad  business  and  it  only  serves  to  inflate 
the  program  out  of  proportion.  There  are  signs  that  the  Alliance 
needs  considerable  strengthening  because  needed  reforms  are  not 
forthcoming  sufficiently  fast  enough  to  prevent  economic  stagnation, 
which  in  turn  breeds  political  and  social  chaos.  For  example,  only  7 
of  the  19  Latin  Republics  achieved  their  1964  goal  of  increasing  per 
capita  income  by  2.5  percent;  only  9  passed  tax  reforms;  only  12 
adopted  land  reforms;  and  only  9  instituted  savings  and  loan  legis¬ 
lation. 

We  commend  those  countries  south  of  our  border  which  have  suc¬ 
cessfully,  to  date,  repulsed  Communist  subversion.  Latin  America 
supported  the  U.S.  position  on  Red  China  at  the  20th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  last  fall.  It  was  the  only  geographic  area  of  the 
world  that  stood  almost  totally  with  us. 

Still,  AID’s  present  handout  program  is  not  providing  the  solution. 
The  New  York  Times  survey  of  the  economy  of  the  Americas,  dated 
January  28,  1966,  summarized  it  well  in  an  article  entitled  “For  Latin 
America,  Progress  is  Painful.”  Rather  than  lack  of  funds,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  stems  from  lack  of  good  projects.  In  the  absence  of  these,  the 
United  States  makes  “program  loans”  which  is  simply  a  device  to 
provide  cash  for  a  country  to  pay  for  its  imports.  Separate  and  apart 
from  the  detrimental  effect  this  has  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
it  has  a  damaging  effect  on  the  country’s  economy.  There  has  been 
considerable  criticism  from  bankers,  economists,  and  Government 
officials  that  the  debt  burden  resulting  from  our  aid  programs  in  many 
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instances  is  more  than  the  countries  can  stand  and  will  be  a  source  of 
trouble  in  future  years. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  administration’s  handling  of  the  Alliance 
program  arose  from  another  source  when  last  April  a  panel  of  inter¬ 
national  economic  experts  (the  so-called  nine  ivise  men)  established 
by  the  original  charter  of  the  Alliance  resigned.  The  group  asserted 
that  it  had  lost  its  independence  and  that  there  was  too  much  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  Alliance  by  the  United  States. 

To  sum  up  the  major  problems — » 

While  there  has  been  economic  growth  in  all  countries,  the  popu¬ 
lation  increase  has  blunted  the  effect  of  the  economic  growth  rate. 

Private  investment,  discouraged  in  some  Latin  American  countries 
by  unwise  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  is  not  moving  in  fast  enough 
and  flight  of  private  domestic  capital  is  continuing.  The  voluntary 
restraints  imposed  by  the  administration  on  the  business  community 
in  an  attempt  to  solve  our  gold  problem  works  against  the  admitted 
need  for  more  private  investment. 

Unstable  political  and  economic  institutions  remain  a  fundamental 
problem. 

The  bureaucratic  processes  of  AID  has  caused  resentment  and  scorn 
on  the  part  of  many  responsible  Latin  American  officials. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  has  yet  to  become  a  truly 
regional  collective  security  organization  thereby  rendering  the  OAS 
ineffective  in  closing  the  “collective  security  gap”  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  administration  of  the  Alliance  is  admittedly  worsening.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  time,  with  the  problems  that  beset  the  Alliance, 
to  lessen  congressional  review.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  done  by  authorizing  a  multibillion-dollar 
program  for  5  years  more.  Such  action  is  unconscionable. 

VIETNAM 

We  recognize  the  faltering,  indecisive  policies  of  this  administration 
which  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  tragic  situation  existing 
today  in  Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  we  have  supported  the  President — - 
far  more  so  than  many  of  his  own  colleagues  in  order  to  give  the 
maximum  support  to  the  young  men  that  our  Commander-in-Chief 
has  ordered  to  the  battle  front. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  discuss  any  phase  of  the  war  but 
foreign  aid.  The  gravity  of  the  crisis  in  Vietnam  does  not  justify  a 
blank  check  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  be  spent  for  economic 
aid  in  Vietnam.  Rather,  it  requires  especially  careful  scrutiny  of 
other  countries  who  receive  our  aid  but  give  comfort  and  assistance  to 
our  enemy  in  Vietnam. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  continue  to  furnish  millions  of  dollars  of 
assistance  to  nations  which  with  one  hand  are  accepting  our  aid  and 
with  the  other  simultaneously  taking  it  from  Communist  bloc  nations 
actively  engaged  in  preventing  a  peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam.  It 
seems  highly  unlikely,  for  example,  for  the  United  Arab  Republic 
which  received  $255  million  in  credits  from  Eastern  European  countries 
in  1965,  or  for  Guinea,  where  some  900  technicians  from  Red  China 
are  infesting  that  country  building  cultural  centers  and  irrigation 
works,  to  support  the  United  States  in  striving  for  a  peaceful  end  to 
the  holocaust.  AID  has  argued  in  the  past  that  assistance  to  many 
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countries  is  justified  on  the  basis  that  it  keeps  them  from  slipping  into 
the  Communist  orbit,  while  simultaneously  these  same  countries  are 
receiving  considerable  aid  from  the  Communist  bloc. 

Likewise,  no  possible  excuse  exists  for  the  United  States  to  furnish 
assistance  in  any  form  to  those  countries  actively  assisting  North 
Vietnam  by  permitting  their  ships  to  transport  supplies  and  material 
into  North  Vietnamese  ports.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  President 
has  discretionary  power  to  deny  assistance  to  any  such  country — they 
are  still  shipping — and  we  are  still  furnishing  aid,  as  shown  by  the 
following  schedule. 

Free  world  flagships  in  North  Vietnamese  ports 


Country 

1965 

1st  quarter 
1966 

136 

29 

37 

28 

4 

9 

29 

1 

i 

5 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

256 

36 

This  year  an  amendment  was  adopted  to  take  steps  to  make  it 
mandatory  that  no  assistance  be  furnished  to  any  country  failing  to 
take  steps  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966  to  halt  its  shipping  to  North  Vietnam. 

Unless  this  amendment  is  policed,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  will  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

A  provision  similar  in  nature  cutting  off  aid  to  any  eountiy  which 
the  President  determines  is  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  military  efforts 
against  the  United  States  or  any  country  receiving  assistance  under 
this  or  any  other  act  has  been  ignored  since  it  was  put  into  the  act  in 
1963.  Since  that  time,  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  admittedly 
shipped  arms  to  the  rebels  in  the  Congo  and  taken  aggressive  action 
against  Israel  and  Yeman  but  our  assistance  has  not  been  suspended. 

The  present  bill  gives  the  President  carte  blanche  authority  to 
spend  up  to  $335  million  of  development  loan  funds — without  further 
authorization  or  review  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  any 
program  or  project  in  southeast  Asia  serving  regional  development 
purposes.  These  programs  or  projects  may  be  funded  either  solely 
by  the  United  States,  on  a  multilateral  basis  or  through  international 
lending  institutions.  A  project  of  the  magnitude  to  which  this 
section  relates,  e.g.,  the  Mekong  River  Valley  development,  where  the 
U.S.  share  of  such  assistance  exceeds  $100  million,  prior  legislative 
approval  should  be  required.  Such  a  provision  was  contained  hi  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Acts  of  1963  and  1964,  with  the  objective  of  afford¬ 
ing  the  legislative  branch  an  opportunity  to  more  fully  review  and 
authorize  projects  with  such  tremendous  costs.  In  the  case  of  the 
Mekong  River  development,  we  understand  that  only  the  broadest 
of  plans  presently  exist  and  no  price  tag  has  yet  been  put  on  the  proj¬ 
ect.  The  project  would  not  be  delayed  one  whit  if  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Affairs  were  empowered  to  review  the  program  plans,  cost 
estimates,  and  means  of  financing  for  the  Mekong  River  develop¬ 
ment  prior  to  implementation. 

U.N.  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Last  year  the  United  States  put  $180  million  plus  in  the  United 
Nations  and  all  its  satellite  organizations.  About  one-sixth  ($32.9 
million)  was  for  regular  U.N.  dues.  The  two  other  large  contributions 
which  make  up  our  total  gift  are  (1)  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  ($37.5 
million)  to  which  we  contribute  40  percent  of  the  total,  and  the  U.N. 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
($24.7  million)  to  which  we  contribute  70  percent  of  the  total. 

One  of  the  projects  financed  from  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  was 
assistance  to  the  faculty  of  technology  at  the  University  of  Havana 
approved  in  January,  1966,  in  the  amount  of  $2.1  million.  While  it 
may  be  true  that  no  U.S.  dollars  go  directly  into  this  project,  our 
contributions  to  the  Fund  releases  other  Free  World  convertible  cur¬ 
rencies  for  the  project.  The  argument  that  we  are  not  -paying  for  the 
project  which  will  teach  Cuban  soldiers  advanced  technology  to  be 
taught  by  Cuban  military  officials  is  therefore  pure  fiction. 

In  a  case  somewhat  similar,  the  United  States  is  paying  the  major 
portion  of  the  fund  for  Arab  Refugees  (UNRWA) — a  part  of  v  hich  is 
for  rations  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO),  a  militant 
group  aimed  at  bringing  down  Israel.  The  UAR  and  Syria  have  very 
recently  taken  the  leadership  at  the  United  Nations  to  resist  U.S. 
efforts  to  have  this  group  eliminated  from  the  ration  rolls. 

When  U.S.  funds  go  for  expenditures  such  as  described,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  considerable  doubt  has  risen  among  the  American  public 
as  to  the  value  of  the  LTnited  Nations  and  our  continued  participation 
in  it. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Since  World  War  II,  the  LTnited  States  has  been  paymaster  and 
armorer  for  half  the  countries  of  the  wmrld.  Cost  to  Americans  has 
come  to  $37  billion.  Nowr,  we  are  being  asked  to  authorize  an  addi¬ 
tional  $917  million  for  military  assistance  excluding  at  least  a  billion 
more  for  paying  and  supplying  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

In  past  years,  while  we  called  at  tention  to  deficiencies  and  individual 
cases  of  waste  on  the  military  side  of  the  aid  program,  we  believed 
that  for  the  most  part,  military  assistance  wras  basically  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment.  It  wras  a  small  price  to  pay  for  keeping  the  peace  and  keeping 
American  boys  off  foreign  battlefields.  Events  this  past  year- — De 
Gaulle’s  highhanded  actions  in  NATO,  a  near  war  on  the  subcontinent 
of  Asia  with  both  adversaries  using  American  weapons — but  most  of 
all  the  almost  complete  lack  of  support  by  our  allies  in  our  struggle  in 
Vietnam,  compel  us  to  recommend  a  reevaluation  and  major  revamping 
of  the  military  assistance  program. 

France  has  been  far  and  awray  the  largest  recipient  of  military 
assistance.  Through  1965,  France  received  over  $4  billion  in  grant 
aid  including  $4.9  million  delivered  in  fiscal  year  1965.  Now'  France 
has  turned  its  back  on  us  in  Vietnam,  supports  Peking’s  entry  into  the 
United  Nations  and  demands  the  evacuation  of  Americans  and  closing 
of  all  our  bases  on  French  soil. 
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The  United  Kingdom  which  has  received  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
American  aid  continues  to  run  her  ships  into  Cuba.  British-flag  ships 
are  hauling  supplies  into  North  Vietnam  ports.  Britain  has  50,000 
jungle-trained  troops  in  Malaysia,  relatively  idle,  which  could  be  used 
in  Vietnam.  Reportedly,  they  will  never  be  used  because  opposition 
to  the  Vietnamese  war  is  so  intense  in  Britain  that  the  Labor  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  a  revolt  from  its  own  Members  if  British  troops  were 
used  in  Vietnam. 

Over  the  years,  Nationalist  China  has  received  over  $2  billion  in 
military  aid.  Her  soldiers  are  ready  and  w  illing  to  assist  us  but  have 
not  been  called  upon. 

In  Latin  America,  the  half  a  billion  dollars  we  spent  on  material  and 
equipment,  is  used  in  many  instances  to  maintain  military  dictator¬ 
ships  or  help  in  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  governments.  Not  a 
soldier  has  been  volunteered  for  the  Vietnamese  forces. 

Some  of  the  countries  which  have  received  American  military  aid 
are  actively  courting  the  Communists.  Cambodia,  which  is  now 
providing  a  haven  for  North  Vietnamese  forces,  and  whose  army  was 
once  equipped  and  50  percent  subsidized  by  the  United  States,  is 
drawing  even  closer  to  Peiping. 

In  Africa,  where  U.S.  military  assistance  is  relatively  new  and  small 
to  date  ($138  million),  military  coups  overthrew  seven  governments 
since  June  1965:  Algeria,  Central  African  Republic,  Congo  (Leopold¬ 
ville),  Dahomey,  Ghana,  Nigeria,  and  Upper  Volta.  In  Europe, 
two  of  the  largest  current  recipients  of  military  aid — Greece  and 
Turkey — are  at  each  other’s  throats  over  Cyprus  with  an  uneasy 
truce  being  maintained  by  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces,  also  largely 
financed  with  U.S.  funds. 

The  administration  argues  that  to  maintain  a  foreign  soldier  in  the 
forward  defense  countries,  it  only  cost  the  LTnited  States  one-eighth  the 
cost  of  paying,  feeding  and  clothing  an  American  soldier.  The  point 
is  this:  Of  what  value  are  these  foreign  armies,  largely  equipped  with 
material  paid  for  bv  the  American  taxpayer,  when  American  boys 
almost  alone  are  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam.  Of  the  55  nations 
designated  for  military  aid  this  year,  only  one — Korea — has  sent 
troops  to  Vietnam.  The  Philippines  is  presents  taking  steps  to 
furnish  a  battalion.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  the  United 
States  has  no  aid  programs,  have  also  sent  troops. 

ABDICATION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 

The  foreign  aid  bills  first  introduced  in  the  House  this  session  con¬ 
tained  innumerable  provisions  all  designed  to  weaken  the  traditional 
control  and  review  processes  of  the  legislative  branch  over  foreign  aid 
legislation.  These  bills  would  have  authorized  funds  for  5  years  across 
the  board  and  in  a  number  of  instances  provided  funds  without  regard 
to  dollar  ceiling.  A  typical  provision,  revised  in  committee,  would 
have  permitted  the  administration  to  spend  up  to  $550  million  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
personnel  for  programs  in  Vietnam  (10  times  the  amount  provided  in 
the  bill  for  the  total  administrative  expenses  of  the  entire  agency). 
Another  amendment  to  section  608(a)  buried  in  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  to  pay  personnel  costs — 
without  limitation  on  receipts  from  excess  property  sold.  A  con¬ 
tinuing  balance  of  $5  million  is  maintained  in  an  account  which 
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under  the  new  proviso  is  available  for  personnel  hire,  travel,  enter¬ 
tainment,  etc. 

Except  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  which  authorized  funds  for  5  years,  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
committee  for  the  first  time  since  the  existence  of  foreign  aid  author¬ 
izes  funds  across  the  board  on  a  2-year  basis — thus  denying  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  the  one  opportunity  it  has  had  up  to 
now  of  annually  reviewing  this  program. 

We  believe  that  our  colleague,  the  ranking  Democrat  member  of  the 
committee,  fairly  summed  up  the  position  and  the  fears  of  most 
legislators  when  he  stated  in  open  hearings  on  the  bill  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  May  4 : 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I  have  supported  this  program  for  17 
years,  and  if  it  continues  to  be  a  worthwhile  one  I  have  plans 
to  continue  in  the  future.  But  I  want  to  take  a  new  and 
fresh  look  at  it  every  year.  I  am  not  giving  as  much  as  my 
chairman.  I  like  him  very  much,  and  respect  him,  but  I 
hope  his  position  on  a  2-year  authorization  does  not  prevail.1 

He  made  another  point,  on  the  same  day,  in  commenting  on  a 
statement  by  a  witness  that  “elimination  of  annual  authorizations  will 
allow  more  detailed  congressional  reviews  of  specific  program  opera¬ 
tions  in  nonauthorization  years  *  *  *,’’  Mr.  Zablocki  replied: 

I  question  that  because  if  we  don’t  have  an  authorization 
request  before  us,  the  committee’s  impact  on  the  program 
becomes  negligible.2 

Each  year  the  Congress  under  pressure  by  the  administration  is 
asked  to  further  relinquish  its  constitutional  preogative  of  controlling 
the  Nation’s  purse  strings.  The  2-year  authorization  in  the  present 
bill  provides  just  one  more  opportunity  for  the  executive  branch  to 
bypass  a  committee  which  in  past  years  has  tried  not  too  successfully, 
perhaps,  to  keep  some  sort  of  a  lid  on  our  foreign  aid  expenditures. 
We  deplore  this  action. 

A  “BARE BONES”  REQUEST? 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  February  1,  1966,  relative  to 
foreign  aid,  the  President  in  requesting  $2,469  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1967  for  economic  assistance,  observed  that  this  was  the  absolute 
minimum  to  meet  presently  foreseeable  needs,  indicating  also  that  a 
supplemental  appropriation  would  be  requested  if  a  need  developed. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  “cup  runneth  over”  with  funds,  to  be  made 
available,  either  bilaterally  or  multilaterally,  in  fiscal  year  1967,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  over  $6.7  billion  estimated  to  be  available  from 
prior  years’  funds  for  expenditure  as  of  June  30,  1966. 

Total  identifiable  requests  for  appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1967  are  about  $5.6  billion,  as  follows: 


1  P.  811,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1906. 

2  P.  801,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966. 
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Foreign  Assistance  Act: 

Economic  assistance _  $2,  469,  000,  000 

Military  assistance _  917,  000,  000 

Peace  Corps _  110,  000,  000 

Food  for  peace  (Public  Law  480) _  1,  617,  000,  000 

Inter-American  Development  Bank _  250,  000,  000 

International  Development  Association _  104,  000,  000 

Asian  Development  Bank _  120,  000,  000 


Total _  5,  587,  000,  000 


These  sources  of  "new  money”  are  supplemented  twice  over  by  the 
"old  money”  authorized  and  appropriated  but  not  expended  because 
projects  for  which  the  funds  were  appropriated  are  lagging,  sometimes 
because  of  bureaucratic  redtape  and  sometimes  because  the  projects 
are  no  good  and  AID  has  to  find  other  uses  for  the  money.  In  any 
event,  these  actions  result  in  an  extraordinarily  large  unexpended 
balance  of  funds — the  so-called  pipeline— which  when  added  to  fiscal 
year  1967  fund  availabilities  from  all  sources,  total  $12.3  billion- 
just  about  four  times  the  amount  of  the  "minimal”  administration 
request. 

Details  are  shown  in  the  addendum. 

INTEREST  RATES  ON  LOANS 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  make  foreign  assistance  "loans” 
on  a  2%-percent,  40-year  repayment  basis.  This  is  a  little  appalling, 
considering  the  fact  that  recent  legislation  (the  Sales  Participation 
Act)  authorized  the  sale  of  securities  and  mortgages  of  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  the  public,  and  just  about  a  week  ago  the  first  offering 
was  sold  with  a  5%-percent  interest  rate.  While  this  is  not  a  direct 
Government  loan,  it  is  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

While  the  United  States  continues  to  grant  these  soft  terms  to 
foreign  countries  the  Communist  bloc  countries  are  presently  granting 
loans  on  a  10-  to  12-year  basis  at  higher  rates.  In  commenting  on 
this,  AID  states: 

*  *  *  the  growing  indebtedness  of  aid  recipients  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries,  particularly  to  those  donors  who  have 
insisted  on  short  repayment  periods,  is  becoming  a  serious 
problem. 

The  burden  of  repayment  obligations  is  beginning  to  be 
felt  on  an  increasing  scale.  The  total  debt  by  Communist 
aid  recipients  arising  out  of  economic  aid  actually  drawn 
between  1955  and  1965  is  estimated  at  some  $2  billion. 
There  is  evidence  that  a  number  of  countries  have  been 
unable  to  meet  their  payment  schedules  and  have  had  to 
request  some  relief  from  their  servicing  obligations. 

In  the  end,  it  will  probably  be  the  United  States  that  will  provide 
further  relief  so  as  to  permit  these  countries  to  pay  off  their  Communist 
benefactors. 

CONCLUSION 

Foreign  aid  once  thought  to  be  of  temporary  duration  two  decades 
ago  under  the  Marshall  plan  designed  at  that  time  to  help  the  war- 
torn  nations  get  back  on  their  feet  is  presently  heading  toward  new 
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and  dizzying  heights  of  lavish  expenditures.  New  programs  in  edu¬ 
cation,  health,  and  welfare  for  the  world’s  population  appear  to  be 
forerunners  of  an  international  Great  Society  to  be  financed  by  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  being  used  to  justify 
broad-scale  economic  programs  in  southeast  Asia.  While  our  sons 
are  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam — at  a  soldier’s  pay — AID  is  flood¬ 
ing  its  offices  there  with  additional  hundreds  of  civilian  personnel  at 
high  salaries  and  allowances.  U.S.  and  foreign  personnel  of  AID 
and  contractors  in  Vietnam  totaled  2,774,  of  which  1,733  were  in 
Saigon.  The  basic  salary  of  a  median-ranged  AID  technician  (FS-3) 
serving  in  Vietnam  is  $16,997  plus  a  25-percent  hardship  differential, 
plus  a  separate  family  maintenance  allowance  of  $3,300  (tax  free), 
plus  an  educational  allowance,  plus  a  transfer  allowance.  While  all 
this  goes  on,  the  administration  has  proposed  legislation  to  broaden 
East-West  trade  relations — in  effect,  to  permit  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  those  countries  trading  with  the  enemy. 

The  administration  is  talking  about  broad  new  programs  and  bold  { 
new  approaches  in  Africa.  And  last  year,  in  the  minority  report 
in  noting  that  fiscal  year  1966  marked  the  end  of  long-term  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  the  development  loan  program  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
we  emphasized  the  need  for  scrutinizing  these  programs  before  en¬ 
tertaining  new  requests  from  the  executive  branch.  This  year  a  new 
$5  billion,  5-year  program  was  voted  for  development  loans  with 
the  same  liberal  terms  and  another  $4.8  billion,  5-year  program  was 
voted  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  by  its  action  approving  multi¬ 
year  authorizations  for  foreign  aid  has  committed  approximately 
$14  billion — the  largest  outpouring  of  money  yet  to  burden  the 
American  people.  This  excludes  military  assistance  funds  for  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  have  been  accused  in  the  past  of  criticizing  the  foreign  assistance 
program  without  offering  constructive  suggestions  to  improve  it. 
We  believe  it  is  a  fundamentally  wrong  approach  but  fear  also  that 
we  are  stuck  with  it,  until  it  breaks  us.  So  as  to  bring  some  order  j 
out  of  chaos,  we  offer  a  five-point  program  to  be  adopted  immediately, 
designed  to  further  our  foreign  policy  objectives  at  minimal  cost. 

(1)  Limit  foreign  assistance  to  those  nations  and  only  those  nations 
which  have  bona  fide  strategic  value  to  U.S.  interests. 

On  this  basis,  aid  would  be  terminated  to  all  countries  assisting 
the  Communists  in  any  manner  or  form,  to  countries  which  play  one 
side  against  the  other  in  accepting  handouts  from  both  the  United 
States  and  Communist  bloc  nations,  and  to  any  other  country  which 
by  its  own  internal  actions  block  or  impair  U.S.  objectives. 

(2)  Reduce  the  personnel  complement  of  the  AID  bureaucracy, 
both  direct  and  contract  hire,  by  a  planned  program  over  a  5-year 
period  with  the  objective  of  cutting  the  present  staff  in  half. 

The  Secretary  of  State  testified  recently  that  the  smallest  agency 
in  the  Government,  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  with  a  staff 
of  only  39  employees  is  saving  the  American  taxpayer  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  This  agency  with  funds  available  to  increase 
its  size  tenfold  if  necessary  has  resisted  any  increase  in  staff  since 
it  was  created  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  AID  could 
well  follow  this  exemplary  action. 
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(3)  Reorient  all  programs  to  encourage  the  climate  and  inducement 
for  private  enterprise  to  invest  in  the  developing  countries. 

Such  steps  might  include  stimulation  of  joint  enterprises  between 
U.S.  investors  and  local  businessmen,  tax  benefits,  expansion  of  the 
investment  survey  program,  and  revision  of  the  investment  guarantee 
program  to  adjust  rates  to  relative  risks. 

(4)  U.S.  economic  aid  programs  be  changed  from  a  line  of  credit  to 
a  real  resource  basis,  providing  U.S.  goods  and  technical  services  — 
for  specific  projects. 

If  this  were  done,  program  loans  should  be  phased  out  as  quickly 
as  possible  because  of  the  adverse  effects  of  this  type  of  aid  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  resulting  from  substitution  of  aid  credit  purchases 
for  cash  purchases. 

(5)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reassert  its  traditional  re¬ 
view  and  control  prerogatives  for  all  phases  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  shortening  the  term  of  authorization 
to  a  more  meaningful  base,  limiting  the  amount  of  authorization  more 
closely  to  what  is  actually  to  be  used  in  a  given  year,  and  exercising 
our  legislative  oversight  authority  by  reviewing  questionable  aid 
programs  at  the  site  of  operations. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  modest  Point  IV  program  was  initiated  to 
help  some  of  the  lesser  developed  nations  of  the  world  to  get  on  their 
feet.  Since  then  the  program  has  ballooned  so  that  today  we  are 
aiding  in  one  way  or  the  other  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
We  now  propose  to  advance  to  a  Point  V  program,  which  we  have 
set  forth,  to  aid  the  American  taxpayer  by  phasing  out  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


ADDENDUM 

AID  pipeline 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Unliquidated 
obligations 
and  reserva¬ 
tions, 

June  30,  1965 


Estimated 
unexpended 
balance 
June  30, 1966 


Development  loans.. 
Development  grants. 
Alliance  for  Progress. 


1,944,438  1,907,175 

278, 421  298, 220 


Loans _ 

Grants _ 

Chile  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 

IDB  trust  fund _ 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Contingency  fund _ 

International  organizations _ 

Other  programs _ 

Undistributed  contingency  fund _ 


936, 648 
102, 600 
84 

333, 984 
353, 846 
77,  094 
105, 598 
-3, 430 


1, 124, 776 
110, 684 


283, 984 
547,373 
85, 444 
146, 323 
-9, 760 
101,348 


Total,  economic  assistance. 

Europe _ 

Africa _ 

Near  East  and  South  Asia _ 

Ear  East _ 

Latin  America _ 

Nonregional _ 

Undistributed  contingency  fund. 


4,129,283 


4, 407 
481, 454 
1,538, 460 
527, 047 
1, 425, 835 
152, 080 


4,  595, 567 


3, 507 
511,604 
1, 407,  596 
819, 135 
1, 567, 429 
184, 948 
101, 348 


Total,  economic  assistance. 


4, 129, 2S3 


4,  595, 567 


Military  assistance  (pipeline) 


2, 144, 400 


Total  available  for  expenditure  from  funds  appropriated  in  prior  years. 


6, -#39,  967 
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AID  pipeline 

NONREGIONAL 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations 
and  reser¬ 
vations, 
June  30,  1965 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1966 

U.N.  technical  assistance: 

66, 870 
580 

100, 184 

67, 450 

100, 184 

850 

Indus  Waters: 

6,058 

5,578 

6,058 

5, 578 

U.N.  Congo: 

3,547 

5,000 

Total,  U.N.  Congo _ 

3, 547 

5,000 

U.N.  Children's  Fund:  International  organizations _ _ _ 

12, 953 

14, 488 

NATO  science: 

Total,  NATO  science _ 

U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency: 

7,850 

8,000 

Contingency  fund _ 

Total,  UNRWA  . _ . . . . . . . . 

7,850 

8,000 

Atoms  for  Peace: 

1,885 

2, 156 

1, 766 
1, 456 

Development  grants _ 

Total,  Atoms  for  Peace _ _ _ _ - . - . - 

4, 041 

3, 222 

Malaria  eradication: 

International  organizations  _  . 

81 

Total,  malaria  eradication _ _ _ _ 

81 

Community  water  supply: 

International  organizations _ _ 

Development  grants _ 

22 

_ _ 

Total,  community  water  supply _  _ _ _ 

22 

U.N.  peacekeeping  in  Cyprus: 

5, 247 

7, 353 

11,307 
5,  053 

Contingency  fund _ 

12,600 

16, 360 

U.N.  Education  and  Training  for  South  Africans:  International  organiza¬ 
tions _ _ 

75 

Worldwide  support  facilities: 

Development  grants _ 

3,758 

21 

3,503 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Total,  Worldwide  support  facilities _ 

3, 779 

3,503 

Ocean  freight-voluntary  relief: 

Development  grants... _ _  _ 

909 

1,880' 

Contingency  fund _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total,  ocean  freight-volume  relief _  .  . 

909 

1,880 
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NONREOIONAL— Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations 
and  reser¬ 
vations, 
June  30,  1965 

Estimated 
unex  pended 
balance, 
June  30,  1966 

Classified  projects: 

195 

250 

Contingency  fund _ - _ 

Total,  classified  projects _ * _ _ _ 

195 

250 

Disaster  relief:  Contingency  fund _ _ 

4,668 

55 

14,818 

1,073 

Research:  Development  grants _ 

16, 316 

Interregional  programs: 

Development  grants _ 

12, 240 
187 

17, 789 
207 

Total,  interregional  programs _ _ _ 

12,427 

17, 996 

WHO  special  programs:  International  organizations _ 

250 

International  Peace  Corp  Secretariat:  International  organizations _ 

13 

Hungarian  refugees:  Contingency  fund _ 

14 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad: 

Other  assistance _ 

27, 987 
931 

21,231 

Contingency  fund _ 

Total,  American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad _ _ 

28, 918 

21,231 

Investment  incentive:  Development  grants _ 

86 

Investment  surveys:  Other  assistance _ 

1,255 

1,905 

Administrative  expenses — AID _ _ _ 

7, 354 

6,658 

Administrative  expenses — State _ 

761 

1,233 

Vitamin  supplement — Child  feeding:  Development  grants _ 

1,500 

2, 800 

International  Executive  Service  Corps:  Development  grants _ 

234 

699 

-40, 787 

-40,787 

Nonregional  summary: 

Development  loans _ 

Development  grants _ 

35, 859 
403 
105, 598 
-3, 430 
13, 546 

44, 445 
457 
146, 323 
-9, 760 
6, 126 

Supporting  assistance _ _ 

Other  assistance _ _ _ 

Total,  nonregional _ 

151, 976 

187, 591 

AFRICAN  COUNTRIES 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Algeria: 

Development  grant _ _ _ _ _ 

1,116 

106 

1, 116 
0 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ 

Total,  Algeria _ - _ _ _ 

1, 222 

1, 116 

Burundi: 

481 

559 

481 

559 

Cameroon: 

Development  loan _ _ _ 

9,  554 
2,341 
294 

8,054 
2, 167 
100 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Total,  Cameroon _ _ _ 

12, 189 

10, 321 
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AFRICAN  COUNTRIES— Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations 
and  reser¬ 
vations, 
June  30,  1965 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1966 

Central  African  Republic: 

1,643 

1,917 

1,643 

1, 917 

Chad: 

1,612 

1,616- 

1,612 

1, 616- 

Congo  (Brazzaville): 

466 

466. 

466 

466 

Congo  (Leopoldville): 

1,848 

21,204 

2, 187 
16, 704 

23, 052 

18, 891 

Dahomey: 

718 

664 

718 

664 

Ethiopia: 

6,076 
7, 395 
3, 000 
20 

27, 476 
7, 971 
2,006 
20- 

16, 491 

37,467 

Gabon: 

Development  grant _ 

1, 069 

1, 188 

Total,  Gabon _ 

1,069 

1, 188- 

Gambia: 

Development  grant _ 

89 

87 

Total,  Gambia. _ 

89 

87 

Ghana: 

72, 740 
677 

8 

62, 740 
1, 053 
8- 

Development  grant _ 

73, 425 

63, 801 

Guinea: 

1,035 
5, 955 
10, 170 
17 

335 
4,805 
7, 170' 
17 

Development  grant _ 

Total,  Guinea _ 

17, 177 

12, 327 

Ivory  Coast: 

6,700 

1,110 

4,400 

811 

Development  grant _ 

Total,  Ivory  Coast.. _ 

7, 810 

5,211 

Kenya: 

Development  loan _ 

2,750 

4,885 

2, 050 
5, 269' 

Development  grant... _ 

Total,  Kenya _ 

7,635 

7,319’ 

Liberia: 

Development  loan  _  _  _  _  _  _  .  _  ___  .  ... 

42, 011 
10, 101 
60 

35,  011 
10, 541 
60' 

Development  grant _ 

Contingency  fund _ 

Total,  Liberia _ 

52, 172 

45,612 
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AFRICAN  COUNTRIES— Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 


Libya: 

Development  loan _ 

Development  grant _ 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Total,  Libya _ 

Malagasy  Republic: 

Development  loan _ 

Development  grant . . 

Total,  Malagasy  Republic. 

Malawi: 

Development  grant . . 

Total,  Malawi _ 


Mall: 

Development  loan _ 

Development  grant... 
Supporting  assistance. 
Contingency  fund.... 

Total,  Mali _ 

Mauritania: 

Development  grant... 

Total,  Mauritanla.. 

Morocco: 

Development  loan _ 

Development  grant... 
Supporting  assistance. 
Contingency  fund _ 

Total,  Morocco . 

Niger: 

Development  loan _ 

Development  grant... 

Total,  Niger . 

Nigeria: 

Development  loan _ 

Development  grant.. 

Total,  Nigeria _ 

Rwanda: 

Development  grant— 
Supporting  assistance. 

Total,  Rwanda _ 

Senegal: 

Development  loan _ 

Development  grant. . 
Supporting  assistance 

Total,  Senegal _ 

Sierra  Leone: 

Development  grant.  . 
Contingency  fund.... 

Total,  Sierra  Leone. 

Somali  Republic: 

Development  loan _ 

Development  grant. . 
Contingency  fund.... 


Unliquidated 

Estimated 

obligations 

unexpended 

and  reser- 

balance, 

vations, 

June  30,  1966 

June  30,  1905 

105 

105 

905 

805 

21 

21 

1,031 

931 

2, 700 

2, 600 

1,038 

1,213 

3,738 

3,813 

2,875 

2,584 

2,875 

2,584 

3,082 

2, 582 

1,365 

1,902 

655 

455 

410 

310 

5, 512 

5,249 

198 

245 

198 

245 

14,879 

16, 079 

783 

1, 071 

20, 563 

10,563 

279 

299 

36, 504 

27, 942 

2, 300 

1, 900 

1,595 

1,440 

3,895 

3, 340 

52,  .543 

64, 243 

28, 265 

30, 515 

80, 808 

94, 758 

522 

612 

0 

1, 025 

522 

1,637 

1,300 

1,100 

499 

575 

0 

150 

1,799 

1, 825 

2,951 

3, 600 

26 

10 

2,977 

3,610 

5,105 

4,105 

6,491 

6,336 

3 

3 

11,599 

10, 444 

Total,  Somali  Republic 
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AFRICAN  COUNTRIES— Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars]' 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidatec 
obligations 
and  reser¬ 
vations, 
June  30,  1965 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1966 

Southern  Rhodesia: 

41 

41 

41 

41 

Sudan: 

5,800 

5,370 

6 

3, 800 
5,282 
0 

Development  grant _ 

Contingency  fund _ 

Total,  Sudan _ 

11, 176 

9,082 

Tanzania: 

Development  loan _ 

7, 310 
4, 137 

5, 310 
4,542 

Total,  Tanzania _ 

11, 447 

9,852 

Togo: 

Development  grant _ _ _ 

592 

28 

1,189 

0 

Total,  Togo _ _ 

620 

1, 189 

Tunisia: 

Development  loan _ 

57,  926 
3,673 

60, 426 
4,250 

Development  grant _ 

Total,  Tunisia _ 

61,  599 

64, 676 

Uganda: 

Development  loan _  _  . 

3, 922 
3,298 

2, 922 
3,742 

Development  grant _ _ _ 

Total,  Uganda _ _ 

7, 220 

6,664 

Upper  Volta: 

Development  grant _ 

578 

595 

Total,  Upper  Volta _ _  _  _ 

578 

595 

UAM  regional  USATD:  Development  grant. 

585 

762 

Total,  UAM  regional  USAID _ 

585 

752 

Africa  regional: 

Development  loan _ _ _ 

0 

9, 641 
1,925 

0 

0 

12, 565 
2, 500 
700 

Development  grant _ 

Supporting  assistance _  _ 

Contingency  fund _ 

Total,  Africa  regional _ 

11, 566 

15, 756 

Zambia:  Development  grants _ 

1, 166 

1,581 

Total,  Zambia _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1, 166 

1,581 

Other  loan  programs:  Development  loans . 

0 

1,500 

5,247 

28, 700 

1,200 

6, 477 

East  Africa  regional: 

Development  loans _ 

Development  grants _ 

Total,  East  Africa  regional _ _ 

6,747 

7,677 

Africa  summary: 

Development  loans _ 

299, 338 
123, 321 
57, 938 
857 

335, 238 
134, 321 
40,688 
1,367 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Contingency  fund.. .  _  _ _ 

Total,  Africa  summary _ 

481,454 

511, 604 
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NEAR  EAST/SOUTH  ASIA  COUNTRIES 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations 
and  reser¬ 
vations, 
June  30,  1965 

Estimated 
unexpended 
falance, 
June  30,  1966 

Afghanistan: 

9,805 
16, 466 
2, 682 
10, 018 

14, 346 
14, 816 
1,082 
2, 518 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Contingency  fund _ 

Total,  Afghanistan _ 

38, 871 

32,762 

Ceylon: 

Contingency  funds _ 

0 

5,000 

Total,  Ceylon _ 

0 

6,000 

Cyprus: 

Development  grants _ 

294 

320 

Total,  Cyprus _ 

294 

320 

Greece: 

Development  loans _ _ _ 

29, 704 
-3 
446 
14 

26, 411 
-3 
285 
14 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Contingency  fund _ 

Total,  Greece _ 

30, 161 

26,707 

India: 

Development  loans _ 

677, 562 
13,336 

533, 296 
14,  481 

Development  grants _ 

Total,  India _ 

690, 898 

547, 777 

Iran: 

Development  loans _ 

20,314 

3,110 

143 

3 

25, 585 
3,624 
0 
3 

Development  grants _ 

Supnorting  assistance _ 

Contingency  fund _ 

Total,  Iran _ 

23, 570 

29,212 

Iraq: 

Development  grants  __  _ 

372 

0 

Total,  Iraq _ _ _ 

372 

0 

Israel: 

Development  loans _ 

57, 796 

55, 584 

Total,  Israel _ 

67, 796 

55, 584 

Jordan: 

Development  loans _ 

1,640 

7,077 

11, 470 
6,757 

Total,  Jordan _ 

8,717 

18,227 

Lebanon: 

Development  loans _ 

478 

241 

478 

0 

Development  grants _ 

Total,  Lebanon  .....  . 

719 

478 

Nepal: 

Development  loans _ 

2, 139 
4,022 

2,039 

4,202 

Development  grants _ 

Total,  Nepal _ 

6, 161 

6,241 

Pakistan: 

Development,  loans  .....  ______ 

349, 758 
10,258 
24 

309, 053 
9,860 
0 

Development  grants  _  _  _  _  . 

Supporting  assistanee  .  _.  . 

Total,  Pakistan  _  _  _ 

360,  040 

318, 913 
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NEAR  EAST/SOUTH  ASIA  COUNTRIES— Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars! 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations 
and  reser¬ 
vations, 
June  30,  1965 

Estimated 
unexpended 
falance, 
June  30,  1966 

Syrian  Arab  Republic: 

Development  loans _ 

14, 945 
524 

14, 945 
270 

Total,  Syrian  Arab  Republic _ 

15, 469 

15, 215 

Turkey: 

236, 039 
3, 754 
1,780 
28 

287, 439 
4,998 
1,780 
0 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Contingency  fund _ _ _ _ _ 

Total,  Tnrkev 

241, 601 

294,217 

United  Arab  Republic: 

Development  loans _ 

26, 113 
3,567 
405 

23,387 
4, 067 
405 

Development  grants _ 

Contingency  fund _ 

Total,  United  Arab  Republic _ 

30, 085 

27,859 

Yemen: 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ 

2,974 

41 

1, 015 
41 

Contingency  fund _ _ _ 

Total,  Yemen _ 

3,015 

1,056 

CENTO: 

Development  grants  _ 

78 
25, 339 

78 
22, 928 

Supporting  assistance.- _ _ _ _ 

Total,  CENTO _ _ _ _ _ 

25, 417 

23,006 

Regional  NESA: 

Development  grants  _ 

4,577 

655 

42 

4, 325 
655 
42 

Supporting  assistance _  _ 

5,274 

5,022 

Near  East  and  South  Asia— Summary: 

Development  loans _ _ 

1, 426, 293 
67, 673 
33, 943 
10, 551 

1, 304, 030 
67,  798 
27,  745 
8,023 

Development  grants _ _ _ 

Supporting  assistance.  _ 

Contingency  fund _ _ _ _ 

Total,  Near  East  and  South  Asia  summary _ 

1, 538, 460 

1, 407,  596 

FAR  EAST  COUNTRIES 


Burma: 

Development  grants  _  _____  _  __  _  _  _  _______ 

6,003 

3,904 

3,209 

3,204 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Contingency  fund  _  _  ___  _  __  _  __ 

Total,  Burma _ 

9, 907 

6, 413 

Cambodia: 

Development  grants  _  .  ...  _  _  _  _  __ 

2,209 

116 

697 

1,382 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Contingency  fund.  _  _ 

Total,  Cambodia _ 

3,022 

1,382 

China: 

Development  loans _ 

55, 709 
773 
-116 
104 

45,201 

200 

Development  grants _ 

Supporting  assistance _ 

Contingency  fund 

Total,  China . . 

56, 470 

45, 401 

< 
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FAR  EAST  COUNTRIES — Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  function 


Unliquidated 
obligations 
and  reser¬ 
vations, 
June  30,  1965 


Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1966 


.Indonesia: 

Development  loans.... 
Development  grants... 
Supporting  assistance. 
Contingency  fund _ 


Total,  Indonesia. 


Japan: 

Development  grants... 
Supporting  assistance. 


Total,  Japan. 


.Korea: 

)  Development  loans _ 

Development  grants... 
Supporting  assistance. 
Contingency  fund _ 


Total,  Korea. 


Laos: 

Development  grants... 
Supporting  assistance. 
Contingency  fund _ 


Total,  Laos. 


Philippines: 

Development  loans.... 
Development  grants... 
Supporting  assistance. 
Contingency  fund _ 


Total,  Philippines. 


Thailand: 

Development  loans.... 
Development  grants... 
Supporting  assistance. 
Contingency  fund _ 


Total,  Thailand. 


Vietnam: 

Development  loans _ 

)  Development  grants. . 
Supporting  assistance. 
Contingency  fund . 


Total,  Vietnam- 


Regional: 

Development  grants... 
Supporting  assistance. 
Contingency  fund _ 


Total,  regional. 


Far  East  summary: 

Development  loans _ 

Development  grants... 
Supporting  assistance. 
Contingency  fund _ 


Total,  Far  East. 


2, 192 
5, 948 
217 
18 


8, 375 


111,256 
7,027 
62, 045 


180, 328 


9, 441 
26, 957 
1,267 


37, 665 


7, 636 
3, 243 
-1 


10, 878 


28, 407 
7, 063 
12, 143 
4,226 


51, 839 


9,887 
7,306 
129, 262 
18, 680 


165, 135 


2,461 

967 


3,428 


215, 087 
61, 474 
235, 494 
24, 992 


527, 047 


3,548 


3,548 


166, 256 
7, 027 
42, 045 


215, 328 


11, 641 
33, 457 
4,586 


49, 684 


6, 136 
3,646 


8,  782 


42, 407 
11,842 
9,  726 
5, 226 


69, 201 


6,087 
7, 406 
363,  742 
29, 000 


406, 235 


1,661 

"ii.'Soo 


13, 161 


265, 087 
51, 662 
452, 174 
50, 312 


819, 135 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 
[In  thousands  of  dollars]! 


Country  and  function 


Unliquidated 
obligations 
and  reser¬ 
vations, 
June  30,  1965 


Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30, 1966 


Argentina: 

Alliance  for  Progress- 


Loans _ 

Grants  TC _ 

Contingency  fund. 


Total,  Argentina . 


Bolivia: 

Alliance  for  Progress. 


Loans. _ _ 

Grants _ 

Supporting  assistance. 
Contingency  fund _ 


Total,  Bolivia. 


Brazil: 

Alliance  for  Progress. 


Loans _ 

Grants _ 

Contingency  fund. 


Total,  Brazil. 


Chile: 

Alliance  for  Progress- 


Loans _ 

Grants. _ _ 

Reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 
Contingency  fund _ 


Total,  Chile. 


Colombia: 

Alliance  for  Progress . 


Loans _ 

Grants _ 

Contingency  fund. 


Total,  Colombia. 


Costa  Rica: 

Alliance  for  Progress.. 


Loans... . . 

Grants.. . 

Contingency  fund. 


Total,  Costa  Rica. 


Dominican  Republic: 
Alliance  for  Progress- 


Loans _ 

Grants _ 

Contingency  fund _ 

Supporting  assistance. 


Total,  Dominican  Republic. 


Ecuador: 

Alliance  for  Progress- 


Loans _ 

Grants _ 

Contingency  fund. 


Total,  Ecuador. 


66, 698 


64, 108 
2, 590 
4,458 


71, 156 


51,408 


46, 045 
5, 363 
3,505 
497 


55, 410 


331, 631 


308, 040 
23, 591 


331, 631 


120, 910 


116, 900 
3,926 
84 


120, 910 


58, 068 


53, 623 
4,445 


68, 068 


22, 773 


20, 854 
1,919 


22, 773 


10, 045 


8,391 
1,654 
11, 363 
9, 350 


30,  758 


40, 017 


36, 600 
3, 357 

14 


40, 031 


56, 066 


53, 036 
3, 030 


66, 066 


61,368 


55, 645 
5,723 
2,205  . 

1,000  i 


64,573 


455, 981 


433, 040 
22, 941 


455, 981 


134, 876 


130, 200 
4, 676 


134,876 


94, 203 


88, 623 
5,580 


94,203 


23, 903 


21, 854 
2,049 


♦ 


23,903 


25, 783 


21, 891 
3,892 
15,729 
14, 395 


55, 907 


44, 607 


40, 760 
3, 847 


44,607 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES— Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars]1 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations 
and  reser¬ 
vations, 
June  30,  1965 

Estimated 
unexpended 
falance, 
June  30,  1966 

El  Salvador: 

23, 230 

20, 820 

Loans . . . . . . . . . 

20,  541 
2,689 
2,000 

17, 941 
2,879 

Grants _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total,  El  Salvador. . . . . . 

25, 230 

20, 820 

Guatemala: 

Alliance  for  Progress . . . _  _ . . . 

16,498 

18, 178 

Loans.. . . . . . 

13, 449 
3,049 

14, 649 
3,  529 

Grants _ _ . _ _ _ _ 

Contingency  fund . . . . . . 

Total,  Guatemala.. . . . . . . . . . . 

16,  498 

18, 178 

Haiti: 

12 

12 

12 

12 

685 

585 

697 

597 

Honduras: 

9,405 

14,465 

7, 154 
2,251 
36 

12,154 

2,311 

9,441 

14, 465 

Mexico: 

43,743 

41,  243 

43,500 

243 

245 

41,  000 
243 

43,988 

41, 243 

Nicaragua: 

22,254 

29,404 

19, 755 

2, 499 

26, 955 

2,449 

22, 254 

29,404 

Panama: 

20, 613 

22, 773 

19,060 

1, 553 
123 
4,387 

21, 360 
1,413 

2,387 

25,123 

25, 160 

Paraguay: 

5,758 

10, 118 

3,662 

2,095 

7,662 

2,456 

5,758 

10, 118 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES— Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars  1 


Country  and  function 

Unliquidated 
obligations 
and  reser¬ 
vations, 
June  30,  1965 

Estimated 
unexpended 
falance, 
June  30, 1966 

Peru: 

53, 491 

43, 341 

45, 128 
8,363 
88 

35, 128 
8, 213 
888 

53, 579 

44, 229 

Uruguay: 

5,769 

4,079 

3,518 

2,251 

2,118 

1,961 

Total,  Uruguay _ 

5,769 

4, 079' 

Venezuela: 

28,629 

19,869 

27, 213 
1,416 

18, 213 
1,656 

Grants _ 

Total,  Venezuela _ 

28, 629 

19, 869 

British  Guiana: 

Alliance  for  Progress _ 

6, 135 

9,095 

5, 500 
635 
4, 237 

8,300 
795 
2, 266 

Total,  British  Guiana  _  _  _  _  __ 

10, 372 

11, 360' 

British  Honduras: 

Alliance  for  Progress _ 

19 

9 

Grants _ 

19 

9 

Total,  British  Honduras _ 

19 

9' 

Surinam: 

Alliance  for  Progress _ 

15 

9 

Grants _ _ 

15 

1,000 

9 

Total,  Surinam _ 

1,015 

9 

Jamaica: 

Alliance  for  Progress _ 

11, 579 

13,746- 

10, 974 
605 

12, 874 
872 

Total,  Jamaica _ _ 

11, 579 

13,746 

Trinidad-Tobago: 

Alliance  for  Progress _ _ _ 

65 

35 

Grants  _ 

65 
10, 531 

35 
8, 531 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ 

Total,  Trinidad-Tobago _ 

10, 596 

8, 566' 

IDB  Trust  Fund _ 

333, 983 

283, 984 

ROCAP: 

Alliance  for  Progress _ _ 

67, 598 

65, 968- 

Loans _ _ _ 

62, 661 

5, 037 

61,361 

4,607 

Grants _ _  .  . 

Total,  ROCAP . . . . . . . 

67, 598 

65, 968 

< 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES— Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars]! 


Country  and  unction 

Unliquidated 
obligations 
and  reser¬ 
vations, 
June  30,  1965 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30,  1966 

Regional: 

Alliance  for  Progress _ _ _ _ 

22, 969 
22, 969 

25, 509 
25, 509 

22, 969 

25, 509 

Latin  American  summary: 

1,373,316 

1, 519, 444 

936, 648 
102, 600 
84 

333, 984 
25, 475 
27, 044 

1, 124, 776 
110,684 

Reconstruction  and  rehabilitation _ 

IDB  Trust  Fund _ _ 

283, 984 
25, 716 
22, 269 

Total,  Latin  America _ _ __ 

1,425, 835 

1,567, 429 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Berlin: 

313 

313 

313 

313 

Spain: 

433 

33 

Development  grants _ - _ _ _ 

280 

280 

Contingency  fund _ 

713 

313 

Yugoslavia: 

3,287 

94 

2,787 

94 

Contingency  fund _ 

Total,  Yugoslavia _ 

3,381 

3, 720 
94 
593 

2, 881 

2,820 

94 

593 

European  summary: 

4,407 

3, 507 

E.  Ross  Adair. 

H.  R.  Gross. 

E.  Y.  Berry. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski. 
Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  744 

H.  R.  15750 

[Report  No.  1651] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  16, 1966 

Mr.  Morgan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

June  23, 1966 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 


To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1966”. 

5  PART  I 

6  CHAPTER  1— POLICY 

7  Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

8  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  statement  of  policy, 

9  is  amended  as  follows: 

10  (a)  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  paragraph,  add  the  fol- 

11  lowing  new  sentence:  “It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
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gress  that  the  President  should  keep  the  Congress  fully  and 
currently  informed  with  respect  to  those  countries  receiving 
such  assistance  which  do  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
for  such  propaganda  purposes.’’ 

(b)  In  the  last  paragraph,  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof,  insert  the  following:  “and  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  such  damage  or  destruction”. 
CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 
Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  201  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  author¬ 
ity,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  “In  carrying  out  this  title,  tbe 
President  shall  seek  to  encourage  each  recipient  country  to 
improve  its  climate  for  private  investment  as  a  necessary 
element  in  economic  development.” 

(b)  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to  authorization  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “$1,200,000,000”  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  “succeeding  fiscal  years”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$1,000,000,000  for  each  of  tbe  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971”. 
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f) 


(2)  In  the  second  proviso,  strike  out  “June  30,  1965, 
and  June  30,  1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1967,  through  June  30,  1971”. 

Title  II— Technical  Cooperation  and  Development 

Grants 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(d)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  section  212,  or  under  section  252  (other  than 
loan  funds) ,  may  be  used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  to  research  and 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry  out 
programs  concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  countries.” 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  “President  for”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  not  to  exceed  $231.- 
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310,000.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  remain  available  until  expended.” 

(c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “to  hospitals  outside 
the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States 
citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical  education  and 
research”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “to  institutions  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  to  hospital  centers 
for  medical  education  and  research  outside  the  United  States, 
founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c) ,  strike  out  all  after  “this  section, 
for”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968  not  to  exceed  $10,989,000.  Amounts  appropri¬ 
ated  under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.” 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  : 

“(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  section  214  (b) ,  in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  $1,000,000  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States.” 
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Title  III— Investment  Guaranties 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  in¬ 
vestment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority 
for  investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  strike  out  “$5,000, 000, 000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$8,000,000,000”. 

(2)  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph  (2),  strike  out 
“$300,000,000”  and  “$175,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$375,000,000”  and  “$215,000,000”,  respectively, 
and  strike  out  “Federal  Housing  Administration”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment”. 

( 3 )  In  the  fourth  proviso  of  paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  strike  out 
“1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

(b)  Section  221  (c) ,  which  relates  to  limitations  on  in¬ 
vestment  guaranties,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “twenty 
years”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “thirty  years”. 

(c)  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“  (h)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing 
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guaranteed  under  section  221(b)  (2)  or  section  224,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
shall  prescribe  the  rate  of  interest  allowable  to  the  eligible 
United  States  investor,  which  rate  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  above  the  then  current  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages  insured  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  no  event 
shall  the  Administrator  prescribe  an  allowable  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  which  exceeds  hy  more  than  1  per  centum  the  then 
current  rate  of  interest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages  in¬ 
sured  by  such  Department.” 

(d)  Section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  projects  in 
Latin  American  countries,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  (1),  strike  out  “Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c) ,  strike  out  “$400,000,000”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$500,000,000 :  Provided,  That  $350,- 
000,000  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  section  224(b)  (1)”. 

(3)  In  the  last  proviso  of  subsection  (c) ,  strike  out 
“1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 
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Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  105.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “In  carrying  out  this 
title,  the  President  shall  seek  to  encourage  each  recipient 
country  to  improve  its  climate  for  private  investment  as  a 
necessary  element  in  economic  development.” 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “use  beginning” 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
“year  1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  through  1971,  $850,000,000,  which  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended  and  which, 
except  for  $150,000,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year”. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  “1964  through 
1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1968  through  1971”. 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence,  strike  out  “June  30,  1965 
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and  June  30,  1966'’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1967,  through  June  30,  1971”. 

Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Kegional  Programs 

Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  titles : 

“TITLE  VIII — SOUTHEAST  ASIA  MULTILATERAL  AND 
REGIONAL  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  271.  General  Provisions.— The  acceleration 
of  social  and  economic  progress  in  southeast  Asia  is  important 
to  the  achievement  of  the  United  States  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area.  It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective  would  be  served 
by  an  expanded  effort  by  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and 
other  interested  countries  in  cooperative  programs  for  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  region,  employing  both 
multilateral  and  bilateral  channels  of  assistance. 

“Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions— In  providing  as¬ 
sistance  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  President 
shall  take  into  account — 

“(1)  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic 

development  by  Asian  peoples  and  institutions; 
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“(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and  integra¬ 
tion  in  southeast  Asia; 

“  (3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other  potential 
donor  countries; 

“  (4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation  among  the 
countries  of  southeast  Asia  toward  the  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  problems;  and 

“  (5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institutions  or  other 
administering  authorities  to  carry  out  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  effectively,  efficiently,  and  economically. 

“Sec.  273.  Authorization.— The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  utilize  funds  otherwise  available  to  cany  out 
the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this  Act  (other  than  title  VI  of 
this  chapter)  to  furnish  assistance  under  this  title  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  social  and  economic  development  and  stability  in  south¬ 
east  Asia. 

“TITLE  IX — UTILIZATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS 

IN  DEVELOPMENT 

“Sec.  281.  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized  in  this 
chapter,  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  assuring  maximum 
participation  in  the  task  of  economic  development  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  developing  countries,  through  the  en- 
H.E.  15750 - 2 
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couragement  of  democratic  private  and  local  governmental 
institutions.” 

CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Eoreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international 
organizations  and  programs,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  301  (a) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “by  such  orga¬ 
nizations”  the  following:  “,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Eund  administered  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  make  grants 
and  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
201(d),”. 

(b)  Section  301  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “United  Nations  Expanded  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Spe¬ 
cial  Eund”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  Nations 
Development  Program”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “The  President  shall  seek  to  assure 
that  no  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  projects  for 
economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime.” 
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(c)  Section  301(c),  which  relates  to  assistance  for 
Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Contributions  by  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  shall  not  exceed  $13,300,000.  No  contributions  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  except  on  the  condition  that 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  take  all  pos¬ 
sible  measures  to  assure  that  no  part  of  the  United  States 
contribution  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee 
who  is  receiving  training  as  a  member  of  the  so-called  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Organization.” 

(d)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  302.  Authorization. —  (a)  There  is  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  grants  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to  exceed  $140,433,000. 

“(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  loans  for  Indus  Basin  Development  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  use  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $51,220,000. 

“(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  $1,000,000  for  contribu- 
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tions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  during  the 
calendar  year  1967.  Funds  made  available  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds  available  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  such  contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  aggregate  amount  of  United 
States  contributions  to  such  fund  for  the  calendar  year  1967. 

“(d)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter  shall  be  contributed  to  any  international  organization 
or  to  any  foreign  government  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the 
costs  of  developing  or  operating  any  volunteer  program  of 
such  organization,  government,  or  agency  relating  to  the 
selection,  training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  manpower.” 

CHAPTER  4— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorization  for  sup¬ 
porting  assistance,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  402.  Authorization.— There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not 

r 

to  exceed  $200,000,000.  In  addition,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in  Vietnam  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $550,000,000. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.” 
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CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  FUND 
Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  contingency  fund,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  ‘The  fiscal  year  1966” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968”  and  strike  out  the  last  sentence. 

(h)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  “the  first  sentence  of”. 

PART  II 

CHAPTER  2— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  504(a),  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (a)  In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  may  be  otherwise 
authorized  to  support  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  (exclud¬ 
ing  the  support  of  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam)  not  to  exceed  $917,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.” 
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(b)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  reimbursements,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  “Such  amounts  of  the  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  under  tills  part  (including  unliquidated  balances  of  funds 
heretofore  obligated  for  financing  sales  and  guarantees)  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  shall  be  transferred  to, 
and  merged  with,  the  separate  fund  account.” 

(c)  Section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  authority, 
is  amended  as  follows:: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “the  fiscal  year 
1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968”. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  “the  fiscal  year 
1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  fiscal  year”. 

(d)  Section  512,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Africa,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “fiscal  year 
1966”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “each  fiscal  year”. 

(e)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  2,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

“Sec.  514.  Administration  of  Sales  and  Ex¬ 
change  Programs  Involving  Defense  Articles  and 
Services— Programs  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  under  this  chapter  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  so  as  to  encourage  regional  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  agreements  and  so  as  to  discourage  arms  races.” 
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PART  III 

CHAPTER  1 — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  601,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of 
free  enterprise  and  private  participation,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b) ,  immediately  after  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  insert  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“  (2)  establish  an  effective  system  for  obtaining  ade¬ 
quate  information  with  respect  to  the  activities  of,  and 
opportunities  for,  nongovernmental  participation  in  the 
development  process,  and  for  utilizing  such  information 
in  the  planning,  direction,  and  execution  of  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act,  and  in  the  coordination  of  such 
programs  with  the  ever-increasing  developmental  ac¬ 
tivities  of  nongovernmental  United  States  institutions;”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  redesignate  paragraphs  (2), 

(3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (5), 
(6) ,  and  (7) ,  respectively. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (c)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  International 
Private  Investment  Advisory  Council  on  Foreign  Aid  to  be 
composed  of  such  members  of  leading  American  business 
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specialists  as  may  be  selected,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  Administrator,  who  shall  designate  one  member 
to  serve  as  Chairman. 

“  (2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  at  the  request 
of  the  Administrator,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  with  respect  to  particular  aspects  of  programs  and 
activities  under  this  Act  where  private  enterprise  can  play 
a  contributing  role  and  to  act  as  liaison  for  the  Administrator 
to  involve  specific  private  enterprises  in  such  programs  and 
activities. 

“(3)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  re¬ 
ceive  no  compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  travel 
and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions  under  this  subsection. 

“  (4)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Administrator  from  funds  otherwise  available 
under  ths  Act.” 

(b)  Section  608(a),  which  relates  to  advance  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  property,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (including  per- 
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sonnel  costs)”  immediately  after  “costs”  the  first  place  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Section  610(b),  which  relates  to  transfer  between 
accounts,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  402  of 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  for  use  in  Vietnam  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  under 
section  637  (a)  of  this  Act  for  the  same  fiscal  year,  subject 
to  the  further  limitation  that  funds  so  transferred  shall  be 
available  solely  for  additional  administrative  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  programs  in  Vietnam.” 

(d)  Section  614(a),  which  relates  to  special  authori¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  limitation  contained  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  country  which  is  a  victim 
of  active  Communist  or  Communist-supported  aggression.” 

(e)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  he  made  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to 
any  country  which  the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
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preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts,  or  is  participating 
officially  in  any  international  conference  to  plan  activities  in¬ 
volving  insurrection  or  subversion,  directed  against — 

“(1)  the  United  States, 

“  (2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased,  or  such  participation  has  ceased, 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received  assur¬ 
ances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  military  efforts  or  prep¬ 
arations  will  not  be  renewed,  or  that  such  participation  will 
not  be  renewed  or  repeated.” 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“  (1)  The  President  shall  consider  denying  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  less  developed 
country  which,  after  December  31,  1966,  has  failed  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to  institute  the  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  program  under  section  221  (b)  (1)  of  this 
Act,  providing  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  in¬ 
convertibility  under  subparagraph  (A),  and  expropriation 
or  confiscation  under  subparagraph  (B),  of  such  section 
221(b)  (1).” 
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(3)  Subsection  ( u )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “the 
President  shall  consider  denying  assistance”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “no  assistance  shall  be  furnished”. 

CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  624  (d) ,  which  relates  to  the  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral,  Foreign  Assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(8)  Whenever  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  deems  it  appropriate  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  he  may  from  time  to  time  notify  the  head  of  any 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  any  program 
with  respect  to  which  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  that  all  internal  audit,  end-use  inspection,  and  man¬ 
agement  inspection  reports  submitted  to  the  head  of  such 
agency  or  mission  in  the  field  in  connection  with  such  pro¬ 
gram  from  any  geographic  areas  designated  by  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  be  submitted  simultane¬ 
ously  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance.  The 
head  of  each  such  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph.” 


20 


1  (b)  Section  635  (h) ,  which  relates  to  general  authori- 

2  ties,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (except  development  loans)” 

3  immediately  after  “II,  V,  and  VI”. 

4  (c)  Section  637  (a) ,  which  relates  to  administrative 

5  expenses,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “the  fiscal  year  1966 

6  not  to  exceed  $54,240,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

7  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to  exceed 

8  $57,387,000”. 
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rGHLIGHTS:  House  received  conference  report  on  cottork  re search- promotion  bill, 
-eps.  Roush  and  Brademas  urged  enactment  of  disaster  relief  bill.  Senate  committee 
voted  to  report  child  nutrition  bill.  Senate  passed  screw^worm  eradication  bill. 
Sen.  Proxmire  urged  enactment  of  special  school  milk  program.  Rep.  Gross  inserted 
tabulation  of  underpayment  to  agriculture  and  debt  expansion/1 


HOUSE 

1  COTTON.  ^Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12322,  the  cotton  research  and 
promotion  bill  (H.  Rept.  1673)  (PP.  13954-5).  The  report  contains  a  ^atement 
and/explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conteree*  as 

/  ”h"Sr.  12322  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  a  marke¬ 
ting  order  authorizing  the  collection  of  contributions  from  cotton  producer^ot 
$1.00  per  bale  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  research  and  promotion  to  further 
the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  As  in  the  case  o  ot  er 


marketing  orders,  the  bill  provides  that  the  proposed  marketing  order  should 
vjje  approved  in  a  referendum  of  cotton  producers  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
>ting  in  the  referendum  or  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  production  represented 
producers  in  the  referendum. 

'\he  Senate  amended  the  bill  in  two  respects:  (1)  To  provide  that  the, 
assessment  could  not  exceed  $1.00  per  bale;  (2)  To  provide  that  approvaVof  the 
marketing  order  in  the  referendum  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  volumg  repre¬ 
sented  wduld  not  be  effective  unless  such  vote  also  represented  at  l$6st  a 
majority  ofc.  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum. 

"In  the  meeting  of  the  conferees  it  was  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  announced  that  he  would  not  approve  the  proposed  marketing  order 
unless  a  majority  of  the  producers  voted  in  favor  of  it,  if  the/ decision  were 
to  be  made  on  a  volume  of  production  basis.  The  Senate  amendment  dealing  with 
this  matter  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  a  moot  question  and  One  House  conferees 
accepted  this  amendment. 

"Having  accepted  th^  amendment  with  respect  to  the  referendum,  the  conferees 

>tton  producers  greater  confidi/ice  in  the  proposed 
program  to  accept  also  tfte  first  Senate  amendment  whion  provides  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  assessment  under  the\proposed  marketing  order ycannot  be,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  more  than  $1.00\er  bale  under  this  legislation. " 


2.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  Concurred  in  Senate  amendments  ttG  H.  R.  1535,  to  permit  the 

payment  of  premium  compensation  fro  Classification  Act  employees  for  periods  of 
work  involving  hazardous  condition^  (p.  139550.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President. 


3.  WATER  FOR  PEACE.  A  subcommittee  of  the'Eoreign  Affairs  Committee  approved  for 
full  committee  action  H.  J.  Res.  1 169, /cV  enable  the  U.  S.  to  organize  and  hold 
an  International  Conference  on  Water/for  P^ace  in  the  U.  S.  in  1967.  p.  D594 


4.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  H.  R.  15  9&/,  amended,  to  Establish  a  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation.  p.  D594 


5.  RECREATION.  The  Interior  ancf  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  H.  R./51,  amended,  to  provide  fd^  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  p.  D594 


6.  FIREFIGHTERS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  CivilNService  Committee 
approved  for  full  committee  action  H.  R.  10294,  to  reduce  the  time  in  standby 
status  of  firefighting  personnel  of  the  Federal  Government.  \>.  D595 


7.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  "granted  an 

open  rule  with  5  hours  of  debate  on  H.  R.  15750,"  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  p.  D595 


8.  POVERTY.  Zrie  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  "granted 
rule  wi&n  8  hours  of  debate  on  H.  R.  15111,"  the  Economic  Opportunity 
amendments.  p.  D595 


open 


9.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Reps.  Roush  and  Brademas  commended  and  discussed  the  provi- 

rns  of  S.  1861,  to  provide  additional  assistance  for  areas  suffering  a  majoi 
lisaster,  and  urged  its  enactment,  pp.  13982-86 


4' 5  - , 


3 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS.  Sens.  Symington  and  Proxmire  spoke  on  the  balance-of- 
^ayments,  interest  rates,  and  the  current -account  situation  of  the  U.  S. 

14150,  14186-7 

15.  WORLDitoOD  POLICY.  Sen.  McGovern  identified  some  present  and  past  officers  of 

the  International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers  and  commendad  and  in¬ 
serted  a\resolution  on  world  economic  development  and  world  food  policy  adop¬ 
ted  at  that  organization’s  recent  conference  in  London,  pp.  14153-4 

/ 

16.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY/  Sen.  Proxmire  commended  the  Secretary  for  announcing  that  the 

support  price  f^r  dairy  products  would  be  pegged  at  $4.,  and  inserted  a  memo¬ 
randum  from  Sen.XNelson  to  the  Secretary  on  the  dairy  income  situation,  al¬ 
though  Ue  stated  Nl  do  not  completely  agree  with  all  of  the  conclusions  of 
this  memorandum."  pm.  14155-7,  14160 

Sen.  McGovern  call/tne  announcement  of  the  raise  in  price  supports  for 
manufacturing  milk  a  w^se  move  and  stated  that  the  Secretary  is  "to  be  congra¬ 
tulated."  p.  14159 

x/.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Received  th'fe  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  Cfi.  Rept.  1349).  /p.  14101 

18.  PATENTS.  Received  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  report,  "Patents,  Trademarks, 

and  Copyrights"  (S.  Rept.  1350)  /\  p.  14101 

19.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  Snriounced  that  the  leadership  intends  to 

take  up  the  Federal  employees  pay  bill  \and  the  child  nutrition  bill  on  Monday, 
July  11,  and  the  water  and  air  poll^ltioCT^control  bills  on  the  following  day. 
p.  14119 


20.  ADJOURNMENT.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  H.  Con.  R« 
adjourn  on  Thursday,  June  30/  1966,  they  stanc 
on  Monday,  July  11,  1966.  pp.  14118-9,  14265 

HOUSE 


804,  that  when  the  two  Houses 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 


21.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 

H.  R.  15750,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  p.  14241 

Rep.  Vivian  stab4d  foreign  aid  is  a  "partnership,"  th^,  basis  ot  which  is 

"self-help,"  and  inserted  a  portion  of  AID's  report  to  Congress,  pp.  14275-6 
Rep.  Gallagher  inserted  an  address  by  David  Bell  recounting  the  Nation's 
foreign  aid  efforts  and  their  "tangible  results."  pp.  14283-< 

Rep.  Fascell  commended  a  "new  development"  in  the  foreign  assistance  effort 
being  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  and  the  International  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  "Do  obtain 
informat/on  on  an  unprecedented  scale  about  the  whole  range  of  nongovernmental , 
nonprofit  participation  in  development  aid"  which  will  be  published  rn  an 
"international  directory."  p.  14294 

22.  WAXEfR  RESOURCES.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  witl^1 
tendments  H.  R.  13419,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engaj; 

n  feasibility  investigations  of  water  resource  development  proposals  (H.  Rej 
1686).  p.  14298 


4 


\ 


23\COTTON.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12322,  the  cotton  researc 


Nand  promotion  bill  (p.  14248).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

For  a  statement  and  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon /by  the 
conferees  see  Digest  107.  / 

• 

cs 

RECLAMATION.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
approveei  for  full  committee  action  H.  R.  9976,  amended,  relating  too  property 
compensation  with  respect  to  reclamation  canals,  p.  D600  / 

25. 

WATERSHEDS,  \ep.  Waggonner  inserted  an  editorial  critical  of  Jt he  proposed  ex¬ 
pansion  of  tbe\Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  complimenting  the  work  of  this 
Department  undeV  the  Watershed  and  Flood  Protection  Act.  >pp.  14236-7 

Rep.  Cleveland,  criticized  the  "holding  up"  by  the  Budget  Bureau  of  water¬ 
shed  project  plansV  pp.  14263-4  / 

26. 

MARKETING.  The  "DailySDigest"  states  that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  will  conduct  \ublic  hearings  on  the  fair/packaging  and  labeling 
bills  from  July  26  through  Aug.  4.  p.  D600  / 

27. 

F00D-F0R- PEACE.  Both  House s\received  from  the /President  the  annual  food-for- 
peace  report  (H.  Doc.  457).  pto.14096,  14250  / 

28. 

FARM  PROGRAM.  Reps.  Findley  and  j\shbrooky^nserted  an  article,  "Back  to  ’The 

Pit '--Only  Washington  Is  Doing  Business/as  Usual  in  Wheat,"  which  advocates 
giving  the  marketplace  "free  rein.'\  pp.  14253-4,  14257 

29. 

ECONOMY.  Rep.  Curtis  commended  and /inserted  an  article,  "Guidelines  as 
Instruments  of  Economic  Policy."  rip.  14z68-63 

30. 

FARM  PRICES;  INFLATION.  Rep.  Nrilsen  inserted  several  articles  expressing 
"resentment"  toward  the  administration  for  itva  "efforts"  to  "make  the  American 
farmer  the  fall  guy  for  inflation."  pp.  14270^2 

31. 

TRANSPORTATION.  Rep.  HoLlfield  spoke  in  support  o*f  the  proposed  Department  of 
Transportation,  pp.  14272-5  \ 

32.  OPINION  POLL.  Rep.  Griffiths  inserted  the  results  of  a.  questionnaire  including 


items  of  interest /to  this  Department,  p.  14290  \ 

33. 

RESEARCH.  Rep. /Reuss  discussed  California,  Cornell,  and  YaVe  faculty  committee 
reports  whicty'are  said  to  "significantly  confirm"  the  findings  of  the  House 
Research  an<?  Technical  Programs  Subcommittee  that  Federal  research  funds 
going  to  universities  have  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  qualrty  of  teaching 
in  higher^ education,  pp.  14279-81  \ 

34. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  on  Tues. ,  July  12,  and  the 
balance  of  that  week  the  House  will  consider  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
P./14253  \ 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX  \ 

3^ 

INFORMATION.  Reps.  Anderson,  Ill.,  and  Monagan  inserted  articles  favoring  \ 
passage  of  the  freedom  of  information  bill.  pp.  A3538,  A3541  \ 

89th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
2d  Session  j  (No.  16S0 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  15750 


June  30,  1906. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  906] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  906,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  266 

H.  RES.  906 

[Report  No.  1680] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  30, 1966 

Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

4  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15750)  to  amend 

5  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 

6  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 

7  he  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  five 

8  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 

9  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

10  Affairs,  the  hill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 

11  minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 

12  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 


V 


2 


1  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 

2  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 

3  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 

4  without  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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13.  STATION  TRANSFERS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  10607,  to  extend  provisions 
for  reimbursement  of  certain  moving  and  storage  expenses  of  Federal  employe/s 
when  transferred  from  one  official  duty  station  to  another.  This  bill  prc 
^vides  for:  (1)  an  increased  weight  allowance  for  shipment  of  household  gdbds, 

V  >2)  certain  family  transportation  expenses,  (3)  storage  expenses  for  hadse- 

hdld  goods  where  housing  is  in  short  supply,  (4)  payment  of  certain  r^al  estate 
transactions  incident  to  the  station  transfer,  and  (5)  payment  of  a ycash 
allowance  for  certain  miscellaneous  expenses.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President,  pp.  14419-20 

14.  RESEARCH.  \Sen.  Bartlett  commended  and  inserted  a  speech  by  Seyfcetary  of  the 
Interior  Uaall  on  "Exploiting  the  Ocean,"  which  he  stated  defines  the  needs 
that  prompter,  him  to  sponsor  legislation  to  develop  fish  pybtein  concentrate 
plants  and  to\xpand  marine  sciences  and  marine  resource  /development.  pp. 
14438-9 


15.  TIRE  SAFETY.  Sen.  kelson  commended  passage  of  the  pr^ 
inserted  articles  on\the  subject,  pp.  14433-7 


5osed  Tire  Safety  Act  and 


16.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Proxmire  \nserted  the  text  of  a  donate  involving  Sargent  Shriver 

and  Sens.  Clark  and  ScotKover  the  antipoverty/program  which  he  recommended 
for  both  supporters  and  critics  of  0E0.  pp./14406-9 

17.  COSPONSORS.  Senators  Bartlett\  McCarthy  a yfd  Mondale  were  added  as  cosponsors 

of  S.  3550,  to  provide  a  25-cen't-per-busnel  export  marketing  certificate  on 
wheat:  and  Sens.  Tower,  Morse,  and  Yarborough  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3097,  to  encourage  and  assist  in  r^e /preservation  and  maintenance  of  historic 
structures,  pp.  14397-8 


18.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  Sei 
by  Sen.  Muskie,  "The  Challenge. 


Mansfield  commended  and  inserted  an  article 
f  Creative  Federalism."  pp.  14398-400 


19,  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS.  Sen.  Symington  commended  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor  for 
pointing  out  "the  growing  /danger  incident  toNjur  continuing  inability  to  handle 
the  balance  of  payments  problem."  pp.  14404-' 


20.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  on  July  7,  during  ad¬ 
journment,  S.  3584  (an  original  bill),  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(5.  Rept.  1359).  p.  14391 

Sen.  inouye  reviewed  the  accomplishments  of  our  lledonomic  and  social  assis- 

tance  in  South  Vietnam"  since  1954  including  farm  improvements,  pp.  14441-2 
Sen.  Talmadge  called  attention  to  a  "thank  you"  message  to  AID,  the  U.  S. 
Congress,  and  the  American  people  on  behalf  of  the  childreii  of  Latin  America 
who  benefij?4d  through  the  school  feeding  programs  sponsored>^y  AID.  pp.  14442- 
5 


21.  FOREIGMdTRADE.  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  inserted  an  article,  "U.  S.  flUheat  for  the 
Reds/'  which  he  stated  "calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  U.  S.  wheS^t  is  going 
to  >*wo  Communist  countries."  p.  14406 

Sen.  McGovern  called  our  policies  with  reference  to  sales  of  American  grain 
o  Communist  countries  "self  defeating"  and  inserted  an  article  supporft^ng  his 
views,  pp.  14441 


-  4  - 


22.  'WATER  RESOURCES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2287,  to  authorize  a  five-year  hydro¬ 

logic  study  and  investigation  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula.  (pp.  14421-2)  This./ 
Msll  had  been  reported  with  amendments  on  July  7,  during  adjournment  (S.  Rent. 
13  6V.  p.  14391  / 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S/3034, 
to  authorize  feasibility  studies  of  certain  potential  Federal  reclamation  pro¬ 
jects  invl7  Western  States  (S.  Rept.  1368).  p.  14393  / 

Sen.  Mkrse  commended  and  inserted  an  article  urging  improved  use  /r  water 
resources  Ni  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  a  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  resolu¬ 
tion  favorink  water  quality  control  for  the  Tualatin  reclamation  Project,  Oreg. 
pp.  14501-03  \  / 

23.  RECREATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  3035,  to  establish  a  program  for  the  pre¬ 

servation  of  historic  properties  throughout  the  Nation.  (i/.  14490-93)  This 
bill  had  been  reported  with  an  amendment  on  July  7,  durin/  adjournment  (S. 

Rept.  1363).  p.  1439\  / 

24.  WATER  POLLUTION.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  /ith  an  amendment  S.  2947, 

to  improve  and  make  more  effective  certain  programs/nder  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (S.  Rent.  1367).  p.  14393  / 

25.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mundt  criticized  this  Departdient  for  "lack  of  cooperation" 

in  aiding  farmers  and  inserted  a\  article  urg/ig  farmers  to  take  an  active 
part  in  solving  agricultural  "problems."  p/  14427-8 

26.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Made  the  pending\bus^ness  S.  3112,  the  proposed  Clean  Air 

Act  Amendments  of  1966.  pp.  14493-4 

27.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Passed  without  amejfWmenK. S .  2610,  to  amend  section  201(c)  of 

the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  to  authorize  the 
exchange  or  sale  of  personal  pro/rty  items  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
or  exchange  allowance  against  t jtfe  purchase  price,  except  that  before  such  sale 
or  exchange  is  made  the  property  shall  be  made  available  for  transfer  (1)  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  farther  utilization,  ok  (2)  made  available  for 
donation  to  health,  education,  civil  defense,  or  research,  or  (3)  traded  in 
under  the  exchange  sale  provision  of  section  201  (c)>of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  \p.  14418-9 

/  ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX  \ 

28.  WATER  POLLUTION.  I/p.  Fascell  inserted  an  address  concerning  the  problems  of 

water  pollution. /pp.  A3577-8  \ 

29.  FORESTRY.  Rep./Sikes  inserted  an  article,  "Florida  Newspapermarv'Wins  Forestry 

Award."  pp./3585-6  \ 

30.  WATERSHED,  /extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Moeller  congratulating  the  citizens  of 

his  dist/xt  for  having  finalized  details  for  the  construction  of  they,  first 
dam  foythe  Margaret  Creek  watershed,  pp.  A3586-7  \ 

31.  WORLD  POOD.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Hanna  urging  cooperation  betweerkthe 

U.  y.  Government  and  the  food  industry  in  the  fight  against  malnutrition,  &nd 
an  article  presenting  some  of  the  latest  work  being  done  to  combat^v 
malnutrition  on  the  level  of  improved  diets,  pp.  A3593-4  \ 

3 2.  /(PIN ION  POLL.  Rep.  Fraser  inserted  the  results  of  a  questionnaire,  including  ' 
/  items  of  interest  to  this  Department,  pp.  A3595-6 
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Mr.  Fulbright,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 


[To  accompany  S.  3584] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  a  bill  (S.  2859)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  reports  favorably  an 
original  bill  (S.  3584)  and  recommends  that  it  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

1.  PURPOSES  OF  THE  BILL 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  authorizations  for  the 
economic  assistance  program  for  the  1967  fiscal  year.  Authorizations 
for  the  military  assistance  program  are  contained  in  a  separate  bill. 
A  total  authorization  of  $2,351,762,000  has  been  approved,  a  reduction 
of  $117,200,000  from  the  $2,468,962,000  appropriation  request.  It 
compares  with  an  appropriation  of  $2,463  million  for  the  1966  fiscal 
year.  The  bill  also  makes  a  number  of  substantive  amendments  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

2.  MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  following  table  compares  the  authorizations  in  the  committee 
bill  with  the  executive  branch  request  and  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1966: 
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Comparison  of  administration  requests  for  fiscal  year  1967  with  fiscal  year  1966 
appropriation  and  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1967  recommended  by  the 
committee 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Administration  request 

Appro¬ 
priation 
fiscal  year 
1966 

Committee 
author¬ 
ization 
fiscal  year 
1967 

Annual  au¬ 
thorization 
fiscal  years 
1967-71 

Appro¬ 
priation 
fiscal  year 
1967 

Development  loan  fund _ 

$1, 250, 000 
(') 

(>) 

850, 000 
(100, 000) 
(‘) 

(•) 

200,000 

0) 

150, 000 

$665, 388 
231,310 
10, 989 
543, 000 
(87,700) 

$618, 225 
202, 355 
7,000 
510, 125 
(75, 000) 

$620, 000 
210, 000 

2  10, 989 
543, 000 
(87, 700) 

8  (50,  000) 
140, 433 

700,  000 

(') 

70,000 

Technical  cooperation,  development  grants . . . 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad.-. . . ... 

Alliance  for  Progress _ _ _ _ 

(Of  which,  grants)  _ _ ... 

Southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional  _ 

Grants  to  international  organizatons . 

Supporting  assistance: 

General _ 

140, 433 

197, 200 
550, 000 
70, 000 

144, 755 

684,200 

(<) 

150, 000 
89,000 
54,240 
3,100 

Vietnam _ _ _ _ _ 

Contingency  fund,  general _  -  __  _ 

Southeast  Asia  ^special  authorization) _ 

(') 

0) 

57, 387 
3,255 

54,240 
3, 100 

Administrative  expenses,  State _ 

Total _ 

2,468,962 

2,463,000 

2,351,762 

1  “Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  ” 

2  Plus  $1  million  equivalent  in  excess  foreign  currencies. 

8  Of  funds  available  for  other  programs  under  the  act. 

8  Not  separately  identified;  $541,000,000  was  programed  for  Vietnam  in  fiscal  1966. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill: 

1.  A  1-year  authorization  has  been  provided  for  all  assistance 
programs.  The  executive  branch  requested  5-year  authorizations. 

2.  A  new  statement  of  policy  would  be  added  to  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act,  placing  the  Congress  on  record  as  stating  that  the  furnishing 
of  economic  or  military  assistance  is  not  to  be  construed  as  creating 
a  commitment,  or  as  affecting  any  existing  commitment,  to  use  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  defend  another  country. 

3.  New  criteria  are  established  for  the  development  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

4.  The  number  of  countries  eligible  to  receive  assistance  is  limited 
as  follows:  (a)  development  loans,  10;  (6)  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants,  40;  and  (c)  supporting  assistance,  10.  The 
limitations  on  development  loans  and  grants  do  not  apply  to  Latin 
America.  Additional  countries  can  be  provided  development  loans 
and  grants  if  the  President  deems  it  in  the  national  interest  and  the 
countries  to  be  added  are  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Supporting  assistance  could  be  provided  to  additional  countries  by  a 
Presidential  determination  of  necessity,  and  the  reporting  of  the 
action  to  the  above  committees. 

5.  The  minimum  interest  rate  on  the  second  stage  of  development 
loans  (i.e.,  after  10  years)  is  raised  from  2%  to  3  percent. 

6.  Multilateral  assistance  is  emphasized  by  requiring  that  15  percent 
of  the  development  loan  funds  be  used  through  the  World  Bank  group. 
Discretionary  authority  is  provided  for  use  of  15  percent  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  funds  through  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
or  the  World  Bank  group. 

7.  Authority  is  given  for  use  of  technical  assistance  funds  to  assist 
U.S.  educational  and  research  institutions  in  building  up  their 
potential  to  assist  developing  nations. 
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8.  The  investment  guaranty  program  is  extended  for  1  year  and 
a  new  limit  is  placed  on  coverage  designed  to  prevent  unjust  enrich¬ 
ment  from  over-valuation  of  insured  assets. 

9.  Fifty  million  dollars  of  the  1965  authorization  for  Latin  American 
housing  guarantees  has  been  earmarked  for  pilot  and  demonstration 
projects. 

10.  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  can  be  made  only  to  support  national 
economic  plans  which  have  been  approved  by  the  In  ter- American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

11.  New  authority  is  provided  to  encourage  regional  cooperation 
in  economic  and  social  development  in  southeast  Asia. 

12.  Technical  and  other  assistance  for  control  of  population  growth 
is  specifically  authorized.  In  addition,  excess  foreign  currencies 
could  be  made  available  to  requesting  nations  and  private,  nonprofit 
U.S.  organizations  for  conducting  voluntary  family  planning  programs. 

13.  Authority  is  given  to  the  President  to  enter  into  agreements 
for  establishing  and  providing  assistance  to  joint  commissions  on 
rural  reconstruction  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

14.  The  procurement  of  agricultural  commodities  outside  the  United 
States  with  aid  funds  would  be  prohibited  if  the  domestic  price  of  the 
commodity  is  less  than  parity. 

15.  Assistance  for  construction  of  any  productive  enterprise  or  for  a 
military  assistance  program  totaling  more  than  $100  million  would 
be  prohibited  without  the  express  approval  of  Congress. 

3.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

On  February  1,  1966,  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message 
on  foreign  aid  for  the  1967  fiscal  year  (H.  Doc.  374,  89th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.),  and  transmitted  the  economic  and  military  aid  proposals  as 
separate  bills.  Senator  Fulbright  introduced  both  bills,  S.  2859  and 
S.  2861,  on  February  2.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
at  that  time  considering  the  President’s  request  for  a  supplemental 
authorization  of  $415  million  for  the  1966  fiscal  year.  Public  hearings 
on  this  request  were  not  completed  until  February  18  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  the  bill,  H.R.  12169,  to  the  Senate  on  March  9. 

Committee  consideration  of  the  new  economic  and  military  aid 
proposals  began  on  April  4  with  testimony  in  executive  session  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development.  Public  hearings  commenced 
on  April  6  with  testimony  from  Mr.  Bell.  Secretary  Rusk  testified 
at  public  hearings  on  April  18  and  May  9,  accompanied  both  times  by 
Mr.  Bell.  On  April  20  and  May  11,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  testified  in  open  session  on  the  military  assistance  program. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Lincoln  Gordon  testified  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  Latin  American  problems  generally  on  May  2. 

In  addition  to  testimony  from  executive  branch  officials,  on  April 
25,  27,  and  29,  the  committee  heard  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Senator 
Joseph  D.  Tydings,  former  Ambassador  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  and 
representatives  of  the  following  organizations: 

National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col¬ 
leges. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

American  Book  Publishers  Council  and  the  American  Textbook 
Publishers  Institute. 
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International  Economic  Policy  Association. 

Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 

Liberty  Lobby. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

Care-Medico 

Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Also,  statements  and  letters  for  the  record  were  received  from: 

Senator  George  McGovern. 

Senator  Jack  Miller. 

CUNA  International,  Inc. 

National  Capital  Humanist  Association. 

Southern  States  Industrial  Council. 

National  Farmers  Union 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  committee  began  consideration  of  the  economic  assistance  bill 
in  executive  session  on  May  16  and  on  June  9,  after  8  markup  sessions, 
by  a  vote  of  17  to  1,  ordered  a  clean  bill  reported  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  committee  would  complete  its  consideration  of  the 
military  assistance  bill  before  deciding  whether  or  not  to  report  the 
bills  separately.  On  June  16,  after  completing  its  markup  of  the 
military  assistance  bill,  the  committee  voted  7  to  11  against  consolidat¬ 
ing  the  two  bills. 


4.  COMMITTEE  COMMENTS 

The  committee  has  made  major  changes  in  the  aid  program. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  to  concentrate  the  program  in  fewer 
countries  and  to  make  greater  use  of  multilateral  mechanisms  in 
extending  aid. 

For  several  years,  the  committee  has  exhorted  the  executive  branch 
to  make  these  and  other  changes.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
administratively,  but  the  change,  in  the  committee’s  view,  has 
gone  neither  far  enough  nor  fast  enough.  The  legislative  provisions 
which  the  committee  now  proposes  should  accelerate  the  process. 

Consideration  of  the  aid  program  this  year  is  also  inevitably 
influenced  by  the  war  in  Vietnam — a  war  which  casts  a  very  long 
shadow.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  grant  economic  aid  will  go  to  Vietnam 
next  year,  for  example.  Many  members  of  the  committee  feel  that 
the  United  States  is  overcommitted,  or  in  danger  of  becoming  over- 
committed,  in  the  world  at  large. 

The  level  of  aid. — In  its  report  (S.  Rept.  1060,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
on  the  Supplemental  Foreign  Aid  Authorization  for  fiscal  1966,  the 
committee  undertook  a  commitment  to  reduce  the  1967  aid  program 
to  help  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  report  stated  in 
part : 

Foreign  aid  should  not  remain  sacrosanct  when  it  comes  to 
apportioning  the  war’s  financial  costs  among  Federal  activi¬ 
ties.  Belt  tightening  because  of  the  war  must  not  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  domestic  programs  but  should  include  our  foreign 
aid  programs  as  well.  American  citizens  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  accept  reductions  in  programs  which  affect 
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their  daily  lives,  see  their  taxes  increased  and  war  costs  spiral, 
while  the  foreign  aid  program  escapes  unaffected  and 
undiminished. 

The  committee  has  reduced  the  economic  assistance  authorizations 
for  the  1967  fiscal  year  $117,200,000  below  the  appropriation  request, 
a  reduction  of  less  than  5  percent.  Combined  with  the  cut  of  $25 
million  in  the  authorization  for  military  assistance  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  total  reduction  in  both  programs  is  $142,200,000  out  of  the 
$3,385,962,000  appropriation  request. 

In  the  report  on  the  supplemental  authorization  the  committee 
asked  that  the  presentation  of  the  1967  economic  aid  program  to  the 
committee  reflect  reductions  which  took  into  account  the  supple¬ 
mental  assistance  provided  to  Vietnam.  This  was  not  done.  The 
committee  was  told  by  administration  witnesses  that  severe  reduc¬ 
tions  had  been  made  in  preparing  the  program  for  presentation  to  the 
Congress  but  it  appeared  that  these  reductions  were  only  the  routine 
}  shearing  down  of  field  requests  and  did  not  amount  to  the  net  reduc¬ 
tions  urged  by  the  committee.  It  is  apparent  from  a  comparison  of 
the  1966  and  1967  programs  that  aid  is  not  being  cut  back.  Actually 
the  size  of  the  program  is  being  increased.  Excluding  supporting 
assistance  for  Vietnam  in  both  instances,  the  total  economic  aid 
program,  including  recoveries  and  carry-overs  as  well  as  appropriations 
in  fiscal  year  1966  is  an  estimated  $2,046,526,000  and  a  program  of 
$2,262,658,000  for  1967  has  been  proposed  to  Congress.  After 
deducting  the  $117,200,000  reduction  made  by  the  committee,  the 
1967  program  will  still  be  $98,932,000  larger  than  that  of  fiscal  1966. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  committee  believes  that  the  reductions 
it  made  were  quite  reasonable  and  were  fully  justified. 

Separation  ojf  economic  and  military  assistance. — The  administration 
this  year  sent  to  the  Congress  separate  bills  for  the  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs.  The  committee  by  a  vote  of  7  to  11 
rejected  a  motion  to  consolidate  the  two  bills. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  believes  that  handling  programs  by 
separate  bills  will  allow  each  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  ana  that  the 
public  will  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
two  programs.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  economic  aid  program 
U  may  be  emasculated  by  the  Congress  if  military  assistance  is  not  a  part 
of  the  package.  If  the  economic  aid  program  is  so  distasteful  to  the 
public  and  the  Congress,  it  should  not  continue  to  have  a  free  ride  on 
the  back  of  military  aid.  Congress  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  the  program  as  a  separate  measure  and  shape  it  to  more 
acceptable  proportions  if  it  is  that  unpopular.  By  keeping  the  two 
programs  separate,  as  recommended  by  the  administration,  the  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  to  give  members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  clearly  on  the 
merits  of  each. 

Length  oj  authorization. — Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
committee’s  disapproval  of  the  administration’s  request  for  a  5-year 
authorization  for  aid  programs  across  the  board.  Members  of  the 
committee  approached  this  basic  question  with  mixed  feelings.  To 
many  members  the  prospect  of  being  relieved  of  a  detailed  review  of 
the  aid  program  each  year  had  great  temptation.  In  recent  years 
foreign  aid  has  absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  and  energy 
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of  the  committee,  time  and  energy  which  could  be  well  spent  examining 
important  foreign  policy  issues  and  in  carrying  out  in  a  more  vigorous 
manner  its  responsibilities  for  legislative  oversight. 

The  committee  is  somewhat  less  than  eager  when  commencing  its 
annual  review  of  foreign  aid.  There  has  been  considerable  sentiment 
in  past  years  to  place  more  of  the  program  on  a  multiyear  basis,  both 
to  relieve  the  committee  of  some  of  this  burden  and  to  enable  longer 
range  planning  by  aid  officials.  On  the  other  hand,  some  members 
who  shared  this  view  concerning  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  time  by  aid  legislation  ft  It  strongly  that  the  Congress  would 
be  guilty  of  abdicating  its  responsibilities  by  authorizing  a  long-term 
program. 

World  developments  within  the  last  year  have  created  a  strong 
consensus  in  the  committee  on  this  question.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  feels  that  there  should  be  at  least  an 
annual  review  by  the  policy  committees  of  the  Congress,  at  least 
until  the  world  situation  stabilizes  somewhat.  Aid  as  a  factor  in  the  J 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  use  of  American  arms  by  both  sides  ™ 
in  the  recent  India-Pakistan  conflict,  the  persistent  overselling  of 
aid  as  a  “cure-all”  both  to  the  American  people  and  to  foreigners, 
balance-of-payments  problems — -these  and  other  factors  have  had  the 
effect  of  merging  the  thinking  of  members  who  previously  held 
opposite  points  of  view  on  the  merits  of  long-term  authorizations. 
Therefore,  the  committee,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  5,  decided  to  limit  the 
authorization  to  1  year  for  all  programs. 

Alternatives  to  aid. — Finally,  the  committee  deems  it  appropriate  to 
reaffirm  its  view  that,  despite  the  irritations,  frustrations,  and  dis¬ 
appointments,  the  foreign  aid  program  remains  an  essential  instru¬ 
ment  of  American  foreign  policy  and  is  likely  to  be  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  It  is  necessary  and  will  continue  to  be  necessary,  for  a 
transfer  of  resources  to  take  place  in  one  form  or  another  between 
rich  countries  and  poor  countries. 

The  committee  feels  strongly,  however,  that  more  imagination  and 
ingenuity  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  how  this  can 
best  be  done. 

“Trade  not  aid”  was  the  byword  of  several  years  ago  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  proved  to  be  more  a  slogan  than  a  principle.  Negotiations  J 
during  the  Kennedy  round  have  shown  that  it  is  far  easier  to  erect  ™ 
barriers  to  trade  than  it  is  to  tear  them  down. 

The  rules  and  terms  of  international  trade  have  greater  significance 
than  American  aid  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Concerted  efforts  should  be  made  to  move  away  from  the 
giver-receiver  relationships  of  aid,  with  all  the  psychological  handicaps 
involved,  in  the  direction  of  open,  mutually  advantageous  trade  re¬ 
lations.  The  committee  hopes  that  the  administration  will  give 
continuing  study  to  new  and  imaginative  methods  for  improving  trade 
relations  with  these  nations  as  a  more  effective  way  of  assisting  in 
their  development. 
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5.  SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 
Part  I 

CHAPTER  1.— POLICY 

Section  101 

This  section  would  amend  the  statement  of  policy  relating  to 
economic  assistance  contained  in  section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  by  adding  the  following  sentence: 

This  Act,  or  the  furnishing  of  economic,  military,  or  other 
assistance  under  this  Act  or  the  Military  Assistance  and 
sales  Act  of  1966,  shall  not  be  construed  as  creating  a  new 
commitment  or  as  affecting  any  existing  commitment  to  use 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  defense  of  any 
foreign  country. 

In  the  nearly  two  decades  this  committee  has  studied  aid  bills  each 
|  year  it  never  considered  that  economic  or  military  assistance  to 
another  country  could  in  any  way  constitute  a  commitment  of  U.S. 
military  forces.  However,  administration  officials  have  in  recent 
months  suggested  that  the  provision  of  foreign  assistance  to  Vietnam 
over  the  years  is  one  component  of  the  overall  U.S.  commitment  to 
that  country.  The  committee  cannot  agree  with  any  such  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  its  intent  in  recommending  the  Senate’s  approval  of  aid 
legislation  each  year.  It  was  recommending  aid,  and  nothing  more. 

The  committee’s  statement  of  policy  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  intended 
in  no  way  to  detract  from  any  existing  commitment  to  Vietnam  or  to 
any  other  country.  Neither  is  the  foreign  assistance  program  to  be 
used  in  the  future  as  a  substitute  for  a  treaty  or  other  constitutional 
commitment  of  U.S.  military  forces  regardless  of  the  size,  scope  or 
duration  of  the  aid  program  in  any  country. 

The  American  people  must  be  reassured  that  furnishing  foreign  aid 
does  not  constitute  a  back-door  commitment  of  military  forces  to  a 
potential  series  of  brushfire  wars  in  countries  throughout  the  world. 
In  addition,  aid  recipients  need  to  be  put  on  notice  that  regardless  of 
the  extent  of  aid,  they  should  in  no  way  interpret  U.S.  generosity  as  a 
promise  to  help  with  military  forces  in  time  of  trouble. 

I  This  statement  of  policy  should  help  clear  the  air  for  the  public, 
the  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  every  country  which  is  or 
may  become  a  recipient  under  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

CHAPTER  2.— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Section  102(a)(1).  Loan  Criteria 

This  section  amends  section  201(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
by  adding  the  following  three  new  criteria  to  the  factors  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  making  development  loans: 

(1)  The  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  making 
progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  individual 
freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise. 

(2)  The  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  taking  steps 
to  improve  its  climate  for  private  investment,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  through  encouragement  of  maximum  private  owner- 
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ship  in  new  and  existing  industry,  through  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  between  national  and  nonnational  and  between  public 
and  private  enterprises  and  products,  through  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  of  industrial  property  rights  (such  as  patents  and  trademarks) . 

(3)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  self-sustaining  growth. 

These  criteria  are  self-explanatory  and  are  in  addition  to  the  six 
criteria  now  in  the  act.  Two  of  the  new  criteria  were  included  in 
last  year’s  Senate  foreign  assistance  bill  as  principles  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  shaping  a  new  aid  program.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  new  criteria  are  reasonable  objectives  for  the  aid  program. 

Section  102(a)(2).  Limitation  on  Countries  to  Which  Loans  Can  Be 
Made 

This  section  limits  to  10  the  number  of  countries  outside  Latin 
America  to  which  development  loans  can  be  made  except  through 
the  World  Bank  and  its  affiliates.  AID  has  firm  plans  to  make 
loans  to  only  10  countries  in  fiscal  1967.  Three  additional  countries 
are  “eligible”  for  development  lending  and  the  committee  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  total  countries  to  which  loans  might  be  made  in  fiscal 
1967  might  be  18  or  19  after  distribution  of  $18,200,000  programed  for 
lending  to  several  unspecified  African  countries.  AID  made  develop¬ 
ment  loans  to  19  countries  in  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  bill  incorporates  a  procedure  which  will  permit 
loans  to  be  made  to  additional  countries  above  the  limit  of  10  if  (1) 
the  President  makes  a  finding  that  the  loan  to  the  country  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  submits  a  report  giving  his  reasons  therefor  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  (2)  each  of 
these  committees  adopts  a  resolution  approving  the  making  of  the 
loan  or  loans  to  that  country.  This  will  provide  flexibility  to  make 
loans  in  countries  above  the  basic  limit  of  10  but  only  after  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees  of  the  Congress  have  approved  the  proposal. 
The  requirement  follows  the  pattern  under  existing  law  for  approval 
of  certain  public  building  and  watershed  projects  by  congressional 
committees. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
encourage  AID  officials  to  concentrate  their  efforts  by  providing 
assistance  to  a  smaller  group  of  countries  which  are  in  a  position  to 
use  aid  most  effectively.  The  committee  does  not  believe  that  the 
national  interest  is  served  merely  by  establishing,  as  AID  does  in 
too  many  countries,  an  aid  “presence”  that  makes  little,  if  any, 
permanent  contribution  toward  solving  economic  and  social  problems. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  maximum  effectiveness  per  dollar 
of  aid  can  be  achieved  only  by  concentration  of  effort.  This  limita¬ 
tion  is  a  modest  step  in  that  direction.  It  does  not  apply  to  assistance 
provided  through  the  multilateral  lending  agencies  and  the  committee 
hopes  that  its  imposition  will  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  greater 
interest  in  channeling  more  aid  through  the  World  Bank  group. 

Section  102(b).  Interest  Rate  on  Development  Loans 

Under  existing  law  there  are  two  interest  rates  for  development 
loans.  A  rate  of  not  less  than  1  percent  is  charged  for  the  period  no 
longer  than  10  years  from  the  time  the  loan  is  made,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  loan  term  a  rate  of  not  less  than  2%  percent  is 
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required.  This  section  amends  section  201(d)  of  the  act  to  increase 
the  minimum  interest  rate  for  the  second  stage  of  the  loan  from  2%  to 
3  percent. 

The  committee  considered  at  some  length  a  proposal  to  raise  the 
interest  rate  to  that  which  would  equal  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  its  long-term  borrowings.  Although  no  long-term  Treasury 
bonds  are  being  issued  at  the  present,  the  market  yield  on  outstanding 
ssues  with  20-year  maturities  averaged  4 %  percent  for  the  first  11 
months  of  the  1966  fiscal  year.  The  committee  recognized  that  an 
increase  of  this  magnitude  would  have  a  considerable  impact  on  the 
development  loan  program  and  would  in  effect  place  the  program  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  after  the  10-year  grace  period  minus  administra¬ 
tive  costs  and  assuming  no  losses.  However,  the  committee  does 
believe  that  the  prevailing  high  interest  rates  in  this  country  call  for 
adjusting  the  minimum  interest  on  development  loans  to  narrow  the 
gap  between  what  the  Federal  Government  and  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  must  pay  on  money  they  borrow  and  the  interest  the  foreign 
government  must  pay  for  loans  under  the  program. 

The  subsidization  rate  on  development  loans,  on  the  basis  of  the 
4%  percent  average  rate  in  fiscal  1966  on  long-term  Treasury  issues, 
is  3%  percent  for  the  first  10  years  and  1%  percent  for  the  remaining 
period  of  the  loan.  Market  yields  on  long-term  Treasury  issues 
are  actually  about  4%  percent  at  present.  In  1964,  when  the  Congress 
raised  the  minimum  rate  on  the  second  stage  of  development  loans 
from  2  to  2%  percent,  the  average  rate  for  long-term  Treasury  bor¬ 
rowings  was  4%  percent.  In  view  of  the  significant  increase  in  the 
cost  of  Government  and  private  borrowings  since  then,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  increase  of  one-half  of  1  percent  is  fully  justified. 

Section  103(c).  Authorization  jor  the  Development  Loan  Fund 

The  committee  recommends  approval  of  an  authorization  of  $620 
million  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  the  1967  fiscal  year. 
The  President  requested  an  authorization  of  $1,250  million  for  each  of 
the  5  fiscal  years  from  1967  through  1971,  and  submitted  an  appro¬ 
priation  request  for  fiscal  year  1967  of  $665,388,000.  Therefore,  the 
recommended  authorization  is  $45,388,000  below  the  appropriation 

committee  approved  only  a  1-year  authorization  for  the 
development  loan  program  in  order  to  insure  that  both  the  authorizing 
and  the  appropriations  committees  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  program  next  year. 

With  anticipated  carryovers,  repayments,  and  recoveries  the 
authorization  of  $620  million  will  finance  a  total  Development  Loan 
Fund  program  in  1967  of  $848,862,000.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  program  is  separate  from  the  development  lending  program 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  is  discussed  below. 

In  section  102(c)(2),  the  bill  extends  through  June  30,  1967,  the 
requirement  that  at  least  50  percent  of  development  loan  funds  be 
used  to  encourage  economic  development  through  private  enterprise. 

Section  102(d).  Use  oj  International  Lending  Organizations 

This  section  would  amend  section  205  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  relating  to  the  use  of  international  lending  agencies  for  the 
channeling  of  development  loan  funds  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
Section  205  now  authorizes  the  President,  at  his  discretion,  to  transfer 
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up  to  15  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  for  development  lending 
for  use  through  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel¬ 
opment  or  its  affiliates,  the  International  Development  Association 
and  the  International  Finance  Corporation.  The  amendment  to  this 
section  would  permit  use  of  15  percent  of  the  development  loan  funds 
only  through  these  organizations.  In  other  words,  15  percent  of  the 
loan  funds  would  be  available  only  for  transfer  to  the  multilateral 
lending  agencies  and  could  not  be  used  for  regular  bilateral  lending 
by  AID. 

Last  year  the  committee  recommended  that  the  President  be 
authorized  to  use  up  to  20  percent  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
through  the  World  Bank  group.  This  figure  was  reduced  to  15  per¬ 
cent  in  the  authorization  bill  as  finally  enacted.  The  committee 
believed  then,  as  it  does  now,  that  there  are  compelling  reasons  for 
placing  more  aid  on  a  multilateral  basis  through  the  international 
lending  agencies.  These  agencies  are  able  to  enforce  higher  economic 
standards  and  also  to  avoid  the  political  pitfalls  inherent  in  a  bilateral 
aid  relationship.  Unfortunately,  last  year,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
previous  years,  restrictive  language  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
Act  prevented  the  use  of  the  transfer  authority  by  the  President. 

The  committee  hopes  that  its  action  in  earmarking  funds  may  be 
helpful  instimu.ating  the  Congress  to  be  consistent  on  both  the  author¬ 
ization  and  the  appropriation  bills  and  allow  the  President  to  use  the 
facilities  and  expertise  of  the  World  Bank  group  in  administering  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  aid  effort. 

TITLE  II — TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Section  103(a)(1).  Additional  Criteria  for  Technical  Cooperation  and 
Development  Grants 

This  section  amends  section  211(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  contains  the  general  authority  for  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants,  by  adding  the  following  two  new  criteria  for  the 
President  to  consider  in  determining  a  country’s  eligibility  for  this 
type  of  aid:  (1)  The  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  making 
progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and 
of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  individual  freedom, 
initiative,  and  private  enterprise*  and  (2)  whether  or  not  the  activity 
to  be  financed  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self-sustaining 
growth. 

The  criteria  are  self-explanatory  and  are  the  same  as  two  of  the 
three  new  criteria  to  be  added  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  program 
by  section  102(a)(1)  of  this  bill.  They  were  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  last  year’s  foreign  aid  bill  as  principles  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  formulation  of  a  new  aid  program. 

Section  103(a)(2).  Limitation  on  Countries 

This  section  amends  section  211(a)  of  the  act  by  limiting  to  40  the 
number  of  countries  which  may  be  provided  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants  in  1  year.  However,  countries  can  be  added 
above  the  limit  if  the  President  recommends  such  action  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  each  of  the  two  committees  adopts  a  resolution  approving 
the  addition  of  the  country.  It  is  the  same  procedure  prescribed  in 
section  102(a)(2)  of  the  bill  for  making  additional  countries  above  the 
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limit  of  10  eligible  for  development  loans.  The  procedure  requiring 
approval  by  committee  resolution  is  adopted  from  that  followed  for 
approval  of  certain  public  buildings  and  watershed  projects. 

This  limitation  does  not  include  the  nations  of  Latin  America  pro¬ 
gramed  to  receive  technical  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Outside  of  Latin  America  AID  proposed  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grant  programs  in  47  countries  in  fiscal  1967 — plus  6 
regional  programs.  Of  the  47  country  programs  proposed,  19  are  for 
less  than  $1  million. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  program  could  be  more  effective 
if  it  were  not  so  diffuse.  The  amounts  programed  for  many  countries 
in  the  1967  fiscal  year  are  so  small  that  the  result  can  be  little  more 
than  an  American  aid  “presence.”  The  committee  cannot  support 
this  concept  of  spreading  a  little  aid  to  a  large  number  of  countries. 
This  small  cutback  in  countries  will  make  the  program  more  effective 
in  the  long  run. 

,,  The  committee  points  out  that  this  limit  does  not  apply  to  assistance 
*  through  the  multilateral  agencies  and  hopes  that  this  action  will  serve 
to  emphasize  the  advantages  of  administering  a  greater  portion  of  the 
aid  program  through  the  international  agencies. 

Section  108(a)(3).  American  Educational  and  Research  Institutions 

This  section  authorizes  the  use  of  technical  cooperation  and  de¬ 
velopment  grant  funds  to  help  U.S.  research  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  develop  the  resources  likely  to  be  needed  in  carrying  on  the 
assistance  program  abroad. 

The  committee  supports  the  view  that  educational  institutions 
presently  performing  technical  assistance  programs  under  contract 
with  AID  need  funds  to  strengthen  their  staffs  and  facilities,  with 
separate  grants  for  actual  projects.  This  will  lessen  the  chance  of 
conflicts  arising  between  their  domestic  and  international  obligations. 
As  Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell,  spokesman  for  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  told  the  committee: 

It  is  essential  that  in  the  process  of  staffing  oversea  opera¬ 
tions  with  our  better  scientists  and  administrators  we  do 
not  destroy  the  continuity  of  research  and  extension  pro- 
|  grams  at  home. 

With  this  objective  in  mind  the  committee  expects  AID  to  utilize  a 
grants-in-aid  system  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  successful  in 
the  development  and  support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

An  amendment  relating  specifically  to  grants  for  adaptive  research 
programs  in  agriculture  was  considered  by  the  committee  but  it  was 
felt  that  the  bill  contains  adequate  authority  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  amendment.  The  committee  believes  that  in  countries  where 
food  production  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  expanding 
populations,  or  where  diets  are  seriously  deficient,  high  priority 
should  be  given  to  promoting  agricultural  development,  particularly 
programs  to  establish  or  expand  research  designed  to  adapt  existing 
knowledge  and  techniques  to  new  situations. 

Use  of  Alliance  for  Progress  technical  cooperation  funds  for  assisting 
research  and  educational  institutions  for  the  same  purpose  is  author¬ 
ized  by  section  105(a) (l)(ii)  of  this  bill,  discussed  below.  It  is  the 
committee’s  understanding  that  AID  plans  to  use  approximately 
$10  million  for  this  new  program  in  the  1967  fiscal  year. 
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In  approving  this  new  program  the  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  it  should  not  duplicate  in  any  way  other  programs  for  assisting 
U.S.  colleges  and  universities,  such  as  those  which  may  be  initiated 
under  authority  requested  in  the  proposed  International  Education 
Act  now  pending  in  the  Congress. 

Section  103(b) - — Authorization 

The  committee  has  approved  an  authorization  of  $210  million  for 
technical  cooperation  and  grants  in  areas  other  than  Latin  America 
for  the  1967  fiscal  year.  The  President  requested  an  open-end  au¬ 
thorization  for  this  program  for  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971,  with 
an  appropriation  of  $231,310,000  for  1967. 

The  sum  of  $210  million  in  the  committee  bill  is  the  same  as  the 
authorization  last  year.  With  recoveries  and  carryovers  this  amount 
will  support  a  program  of  $246,690,000  in  the  1967  fiscal  year. 

Section  103(c).  American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad 

This  section  amends  section  214(c)  of  the  act  by  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  $10,989,000  for  American-sponsored  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad  in  the  1967  fiscal  year.  This  is  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  request  and  compares  with  an  appropriation  of  $7 
million  for  the  1966  fiscal  year.  The  President  had  requested  an 
open-end  authorization  for  the  next  5  fiscal  years. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program,  the  committee  has  recommended 
authorization  of  an  appropriation  of  the  equivalent  of  $1  million  in 
excess  foreign  currencies.  It  is  the  committee’s  intention  that  this 
sum  be  used  to  support  the  work  being  carried  out  in  Israel  at  the 
medical  center  sponsored  by  the  Hadassah  Medical  Relief  Association, 
Inc. 

The  committee,  by  failing  to  cut  the  appropriation  request,  has 
reaffirmed  its  support  for  the  work  being  done  by  the  American- 
sponsored  institutions  which  receive  assistance  under  this  program. 
They  make  a  significant  contribution  to  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  areas  where  they  are  located. 

TITLE  III — INVESTMENT  GUARANTEES 

Section  104(a).  General  Authority 

Section  104(a)(1)  amends  the  fourth  proviso  to  section  221(b)(2), 
which  relates  to  the  termination  date  for  the  authority  to  issue 
extended  risk  guarantees,  by  extending  the  termination  date  1  year 
from  June  30,  1967  to  June  30,  1968.  The  administration  had 
requested  extension  of  this  provision  through  1973. 

Section  104(a)(2)  rewrites  section  221(c)  of  the  act  relating  to  the 
extent  of  loss  for  which  reimbursement  may  be  made  under  the 
investment  guarantee  program.  The  amendment  would  restrict  the 
amount  of  the  guarantee  to  the  “*  *  *  actual  dollar  investment, 
as  of  the  date  of  the  investment,  *  *  *  plus  earnings  or  operating 
profits  actually  accrued  *  *  *.”  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  prevent  unjust  enrichment  of  any  investor  whose  assets  are  insured 
under  the  guarantee  program.  The  committee  is  concerned  about 
the  possibility  that  the  language  in  existing  law  could  result  hi  in¬ 
vestors  being  made  more  than  whole  following  loss.  It  intends 
with  the  new  test  to  prevent  the  investor  from  being  put  in  a  better 
position  following  a  loss  than  he  was  at  the  time  the  guarantee  was 
issued. 
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The  basic  objective  of  this  amendment  is  to  insure  that  sound  valua¬ 
tion  procedures  are  followed  by  AID  in  administering  the  program. 
If  adequate  safeguards  are  not  imposed,  there  is  always  potential  for 
fraud  and  manipulation  in  the  computation  of  asset  values  for  loss 
purposes.  Hopefully,  this  amendment  will  go  far  toward  eliminating 
this  potential. 

Although  the  committee  has  restricted  the  limits  of  the  guarantee 
program,  it  has  not  done  so  out  of  disappointment  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  program  has  been  operated,  but  out  of  concern  that  with 
increased  investor  interest  the  likelihood  of  attempts  to  overvalue 
assets  will  multiply.  In  imposing  the  new  restriction  the  committee 
had  in  mind  widely  publicized  abuses  which  occurred  in  the  housing 
insurance  program  in  past  years  and  is  taking  this  step  to  tighten  the 
insurance  imits  to  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  such  fraudulent 
practices  developing  in  the  guarantee  program. 


Section  104(b).  Latin  American  Housing  Guarantee  Program 

Section  104(b)(1)  would  amend  section  224  of  the  act,  which  au¬ 
thorizes  issuance  of  guarantees  for  housing  projects  in  Latin  America 
by  earmarking  for  guarantees  on  pilot  or  demonstration  housing 
projects  $50  million  of  the  $150  million  increased  authorization 
provided  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965. 

As  of  May  31,  1966,  AID  had  made  commitments  for  issuance  of 
$239,999,750  in  guarantees  on  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  out 
of  the  $250  million  authorized  prior  to  1965.  The  guarantees  cover 
43,223  housing  units  in  50  projects.  The  committee’s  action  will 
insure  that  at  least  $50  million  of  the  additional  authorization  voted 
by  Congress  last  year  is  made  available  for  pilot  and  demonstration 
projects.  The  remaining  $100  million  will  be  available  for  the  other 
types  of  projects  specified  in  section  224(b)— e.g.,  those  sponsored  by 
savings  and  loan  institutions,  labor  unions,  and  cooperatives. 

The  Latin  American  housing  guarantee  program  would  be  extended 
for  1  year  by  section  104(b)(2).  The  President  requested  extension 
of  the  program  through  the  1971  fiscal  year  and  the  committee  has 
approved  an  extension  from  June  30,  1967  through  June  30,  1968. 

It  is  the  committee’s  opinion  that  the  administration  should  proceed 
to  issue  these  guarantees  to  the  full  amount  available  under  the  law. 
If,  however,  there  are  felt  to  be  overriding  balance  of  payments  or 
other  reasons  for  imposing  a  lower  limit  administratively,  then  the 
reduction  should  be  made  proportionately  among  the  various  types 
of  projects,  consistent,  of  course,  with  the  statutory  language. 


TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Section  105(a)(1)  (i) .  New  Criteria  jor  Aid  Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Additional  criteria  for  the  President  to  consider  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  identical,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  to  that  approved  for  the  development  loan  program,  have  been 
recommended  by  the  committee.  The  exception  is  aimed  at  Latin 
America  and  is  designed  to  encourage  economic  and  political  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  region.  The  new  criteria  to  be  added  to  the  four  now  in 
the  act  are — 

(1)  The  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  making  progress 
toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of 
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the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  individual  freedom, 
initiative,  and  private  enterprise; 

(2)  The  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  taking  steps  to 
improve  its  climate  for  private  investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  through  encouragement  of  maximum  private  ownership 
in  new  and  existing  industry,  through  nondiscriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  between  national  and  nonnational  and  between  public  and 
private  enterprises  and  products,  and  through  adequate  protection 
of  industrial  property  rights  (such  as  patents  and  trademarks) ; 

(3)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  self-sustaining  growth;  and 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  or  political  integration  of  Latin  America. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  are  reasonable  and  desirable 
objectives  which  the  President  should  take  into  account  in  making  aid 
determinations  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Section  105(a)(1)(H).  Alliance  for  Progress  Grant  Funds  for  Assisting  ( 
U.S.  Educational  and  Research  Institutions 

This  provision  authorizes  use  of  Alliance  for  Progress  grant  funds  for 
assisting  American  research  and  educational  institutions  to  build  up 
their  capacity  to  help  in  the  development  process  on  the  same  basis  as 
technical  cooperation  and  development  grant  funds  may  be  used,  as 
authorized  in  section  103(a)(3).  The  committee’s  comments  on  that 
section  apply  equally  to  this  section. 

Section  1 05  (a)  (2) .  Emphasis  on  Multilateralism  in  Alliance  for  Progress 

This  section  would  introduce  two  new  elements  into  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  both  designed  to  move  it  further  in  the  direction  of  multilat¬ 
eralism. 

First,  it  would  provide  that  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  may  be  made 
only  to  support  national  economic  plans  approved  by  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP) .  The  effect 
would  be  that  before  a  country  could  participate  fully  in  the  Alliance 
it  would  have  to  make  a  national  economic  plan  which  would  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Alliance’s  international  body.  CIAP  would  not  be 
given  the  power  to  control  American  aid;  it  would  be  given  only  aj 
limited  veto  in  the  sense  that  if  it  did  not  approve  a  country’s  plan,  \ 
that  country  coujd  receive  no  U.S.  loans.  CIAP,  consisting  of  six 
distinguished  Latin  Americans  and  one  North  American,  is  in  a  better 
position  than  AID  or  the  State  Department  to  insist  on  rigorous 
Latin  American  compliance  with  the  standards  of  the  Alliance. 
The  requirement  would  not  apply  to  grant  aid;  i.e.,  to  technical 
assistance  or  to  emergency  assistance  to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies. 

Second,  the  section  would  authorize  the  transfer  of  up  to  15  percent 
of  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  or  to  the  World  Bank  or  its  affiliates.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
authority  presently  existing  in  section  205  for  the  transfer  of  develop¬ 
ment  loan  funds  to  the  World  Bank  or  its  affiliates. 

The  President  would  be  given  discretion  to  transfer  loan  funds  for 
distribution  through  the  international  lending  agencies,  whereas  under 
the  amendment  to  section  205  of  the  act  contained  in  section  102 
(a)(2)  of  this  bill,  relating  to  the  development  loan  program,  15 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  would  be  available  only  for  transfer 
to  the  international  institutions. 
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Under  this  authority,  if  the  Congress  appropriates  the  full  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  President  could  transfer 
up  to  $81,450,000  to  the  In  ter- American  Development  Bank  or  the 
World  Bank  group  for  use  in  Latin  America. 

Section  105(b).  Authorization 

The  committee  has  approved  a  1-year  authorization  of  $543 
million,  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  request,  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Of  this  amount,  $87,700,000,  also  the  appropriation 
request,  will  be  available  for  grants.  The  administration  requested 
an  authorization  of  $850  million  for  each  of  the  next  5  fiscal  years 
and  proposed  that  $100  million  of  this  amount  be  authorized  to  be 
available  annually  for  grants. 

The  fact  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  only  major  non-U. N. 
aid  program  which  the  committee  did  not  cut  demonstrates  the 
committee’s  support  for  the  program.  Although  the  results  over  the 
last  5  years  have  not  been  as  dramatic  as  we  and  our  Latin-American 
partners  would  have  liked,  there  has  been  considerable  progress  and 
the  committee  believes  that  the  results  justify  authorization  of  the 
full  amount  of  the  budget  request. 

The  $543  million  authorization  plus  recoveries  and  receipts  will 
support  a  total  alliance  program  of  $595  million  in  fiscal  year  1967, 
of  which  $95  million  will  be  for  grants. 

Section  105(b)(2)  strikes  out  an  obsolete  provision  which  related 
to  the  method  of  presenting  past  programs  to  Congress. 

Section  105(b)(3)  extends  through  June  30,  1967  the  requirement 
that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  loan  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  shall  be  used  to  encourage  economic  development 
through  private  enterprise. 

TITLE  VIII - SOUTHEAST  ASIA  MULTILATERAL  AND  REGIONAL 

PROGRAMS 

The  bill,  in  section  106,  adds  a  new  title  to  the  act  to  emphasize 
the  concern  of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  in  the  President’s 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  April  7,  1965,  for  the  regional 
development  and  integration  of  southeast  Asia. 

Assistance  is  authorized,  on  either  a  grant  or  a  loan  basis,  through 
such  institutions  as  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  consortia  which  may  be 
organized  for  particular  programs  or  projects,  or  regional  arrangements 
such  as  the  Mekong  development  program. 

Although  requesting  the  authority  contained  in  this  new  title,  the 
administration  did  not  seek  an  appropriation  for  these  purposes  in 
fiscal  1967.  The  committee  has  authorized  the  use  of  not  to  exceed 
$50  million  of  funds  made  available  for  other  programs  under  the  act, 
so  that  if  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  committee  earlier  this  year  strongly  recommended  U.S.  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  is  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  aid  effort  in  southeast  Asia.  By  approving 
this  new  authority  the  committee  reaffirms  its  support  of  efforts  to 
find  more  effective  means  than  are  now  available  for  improving  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions  in  that  troubled  area. 
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CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Section  107  of  the  bill  makes  two  technical  amendments  in  chapter 
3  of  the  act,  relating  to  international  organizations  and  programs,  and 
also  authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal  1967. 

Section  107(a)  broadens  the  existing  authority  of  section  301(a) 
of  the  act  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  extend  loans,  as  well  as  grants, 
to  the  Indus  Basin  development  fund  administered  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank.  It  is  contemplated  that  an  appropriation  for  a  loan 
will  be  sought  in  fiscal  1968. 

Section  107(b)  of  the  bill  substitutes  a  reference  to  the  "United 
Nations  Development  Program”  for  a  reference  to  the  “United 
Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund.”  This  reflects  a  change  in  U.N.  nomenclature. 

Section  107(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section  302  of  the  act  to  authorize 
$140,433,000  for  international  organizations  and  programs  in  the  1967 
fiscal  year.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  request  and 
compares  with  an  appropriation  of  $144,755,000  for  the  1966  fiscal 
year.  The  President  requested  an  open-end  authorization  for  5  years 
for  this  program. 

With  funds  carried  over  from  1966,  the  committee  authorization 
will  provide  for  a  1967  program  of  $144,553,000.  This  is  the  source 
of  the  U.S.  voluntary  contributions  to  a  variety  of  U.N.  and  other 
international  programs.  The  most  important  of  these  in  fiscal  1967 
are  the  U.N.  Development  Program  ($70  million),  the  Indus  Basin 
Development  Fund  ($33  million),  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  refugees  ($14  million),  and  the  U.N.  Children’s  Fund 
($12  million). 


CHAPTER  4.— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Section  108(a).  Limitation  on  countries  to  receive  assistance 

This  section  amends  section  401,  relating  to  general  authority  for 
the  supporting  assistance  program,  by  placing  a  limit  of  10  on  the 
number  of  countries  which  can  be  provided  assistance  in  any  fiscal 
year.  However,  the  President  can  add  more  countries  when  he 
determines  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest.  The  determination, 
and  the  reasons  for  it,  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  administration  proposed  to  provide  supporting  assistance  to  13 
countries  in  1967.  By  adopting  the  limitation  of  10,  the  committee 
hopes  to  encourage  retrenchment  in  the  number  of  countries  included 
in  this  program.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  presented  thus  far, 
the  committee  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  continuing 
supporting  assistance  to  several  of  the  countries  programed  for  1967. 
But  the  committee  recognizes  that  unforeseen  situations  may  occur. 
It  has,  therefore,  approved  a  procedure  which  will  permit  the  addition 
of  other  countries  by  the  President. 

Section  108(b).  Authorization 

The  administration  requested  an  authorization  for  supporting 
assistance  of  $200  million  a  year  for  the  next  5  fiscal  years  plus  an 
open-end  authorization  for  5  years  for  supporting  assistance  for  Viet¬ 
nam.  Authority  was  also  requested  to  transfer  Vietnam  supporting 
assistance  funds  for  use  in  defraying  administrative  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  program.  The  appropriation  request  was  $550 
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million  for  Vietnam  and  $197,200,000  for  non-Vietnam  programs,  or 
a  total  of  $747,200,000. 

The  committee  recommends  approval  of  a  1-year  authorization  of 
$700  million  for  the  entire  program.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
$15,800,000  above  the  authorization  and  appropriation  for  the  1966 
fiscal  year,  including  the  supplemental  approved  by  Congress  earlier 
this  session. 

Authority  to  use  supporting  assistance  funds  for  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  Vietnam  program  has  been  rejected. 
It  is  the  committee’s  view  that  there  should  be  sufficient  econ  jmizing 
in  other  aspects  of  the  administrative  program  to  provide  any  addi¬ 
tional  expenses  required  for  Vietnam.  The  committee  has  noted  that 
the  authority  provided  in  the  Supplemental  Foreign  Assistance 
Authorization  Act  (approved  March  18,  1966)  for  transfer  of  up  to 
$1,400,000  in  supporting  assistance  funds  to  pay  for  extra  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  in  Vietnam  in  fiscal  1966  was  not  implemented  by  the 
required  Presidential  determination  until  June  8,  almost  3  months 
after  it  passed  Congress.  Yet  the  request  for  these  funds  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  committee  on  an  urgent  basis.  It  would  appear  that 
the  requirement  for  additional  administrative  expenses  for  Vietnam 
was  somewhat  less  urgent  than  stated. 

The  committee  is  deeply  concerned  over  continued  reports  of  wide¬ 
spread  corruption  and  misuse  of  U.S.  aid  and  military  funds  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  It  is  recognized  that  in  a  war  situation  some  corruption  is  in¬ 
evitable.  However,  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  grant  funds  for  fiscal 
1967  will  be  spent  in  Vietnam.  Of  the  $550  million  in  supporting 
assistance  programed  only  a  small  portion  will  be  devoted  to  economic 
and  social  development.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  shore 
up  the  country’s  economy  and  to  prevent  inflation  from  getting  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  control. 

The  committee  understands  the  necessity  for  this  division  between 
an  economic  palliative  and  a  potential  cure  but  regrets  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  cannot  be  reversed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  aid 
funds  will  continue  to  be  used  to  finance  the  commodity  import 
program  instead  of  in  development-type  aid  programs  the  committee 
expects  that  adequate  steps  will  be  taken  by  all  appropriate  investi¬ 
gative  arms  of  the  Federal  Government  to  see  that  none  of  these  funds 
is  siphoned  off  to  create  more  rich  Vietnamese. 

CHAPTER  5.— CONTINGENCY  FUND 
Section  109(a).  Authorization 

This  provision  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $70  million  for  the 
contingency  fund  for  the  1967  fiscal  year.  This  is  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  request,  though  the  administration  had  asked  for  an 
authorization  of  $150  million  for  each  of  the  next  5  fiscal  years. 
The  Congress  authorized  $50  million  for  the  regular  contingency  fund 
and  $89  million  for  use  in  southeast  Asia  in  the  1966  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  An  additional  $100  million  for  the  contingency 
fund  was  authorized  by  supplemental  legislation. 

The  committee  understands  that  little  of  this  additional  $100  million 
will  be  used  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  In  view  of  this,  the 
committee’s  recommended  authorization  is  actually  an  increase  over 
the  amount  required  this  fiscal  year  for  non-Vietnam  operations. 
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Subsections  109(a)(2)  and  109(b)  delete  obsolete  provisions  in  the 
act  relating  to  the  separate  contingency  fund  for  southeast  Asia. 

CHAPTER  6— ASSISTANCE  TO  NONINDUSTRIALIZED  COUNTRIES 

Section  110.  Population  Control 

Section  110  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section  462  to  the  act,  to  authorize 
specifically  the  use  of  funds  for  furnishing  a  country,  at  its  request, 
with  technical  or  other  assistance  for  the  control  of  population  growth. 
Section  241(b)  of  the  act  now  authorizes  research  into  the  problems  of 
population  growth  but  the  committee  believes  that  AID  officials  have 
taken  too  conservative  an  attitude  toward  use  of  this  authority. 
About  $10  million  is  programed  for  work  on  population  control  prob¬ 
lems  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  committee  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  impact  of  population 
growth  on  the  developing  countries.  Many  of  the  benefits  from  aid 
are  offset  by  population  growth.  Unless  greater  progress  is  made  in 
control  programs  even  massive  aid  will  be  relatively  ineffective  in 
raising  living  standards  in  many  underdeveloped  countries.  Because 
of  population  growth  too  many  developing  nations  are  like  the  country 
described  by  the  Queen  in  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  where  “it  takes  all 
the  running  (they)  can  do,  to  keep  in  the  same  place.” 

This  new  authority,  plus  that  contained  in  section  201(c)  of  the  bill, 
is  intended  to  give  impetus  to  efforts  in  this  field.  The  committee 
will  follow  closely  the  work  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  in  implementing  these  sections  and  will  expect  to  see  a  significant 
increase  in  activity  by  the  time  of  the  next  Congressional  presentation. 

CHAPTER  7— JOINT  COMMISSIONS  ON  RURAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

Section  111  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  chapter  authorizing  the  President 
to  conclude  agreements  with  underdeveloped  countries  in  Asia  and 
Africa  for  the  establishment  of  Joint  Commissions  on  Rural  Recon¬ 
struction.  If  any  such  agreements  are  concluded,  the  President  can 
make  up  to  10  percent  of  the  total  development  grant  and  technical 
cooperation  funds  available  for  use  by  such  joint  commissions.  For 
fiscal  year  1967  the  amount  that  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  could 
not  exceed  $21  million. 

The  committee  was  motivated  to  include  this  provision  in  the  bill 
because  of  the  success  of  this  type  of  arrangement  in  connection  with 
U.S.  aid  programs  to  Nationalist  China.  The  Joint  Commission  on 
Rural  Reconstruction  in  China,  authorized  by  the  China  Aid  Act  of 
1948,  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  ventures  of  the  United  States 
in  aiding  underdeveloped  countries.  Had  the  program  been  started 
earlier  in  mainland  China,  it  might  have  helped  weaken  the  appeal  to 
the  peasants  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach  are  twofold.  First,  the  organiza¬ 
tional  technique  can  become  a  practical  means  for  isolating  efforts 
at  agricultural  development  from  the  vagaries  of  political  change  so 
common  in  the  newer  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Second,  it  can 
provide  a  means  whereby  American  aid  can  be  made  available  directly 
to  the  people  of  a  recipient  country  without  being  channeled  through 
bureaucracies. 

The  language  of  this  chapter  is  permissive.  But  the  committee 
expects  the  administration  to  examine  the  methods  of  the  Chinese 
program  of  rural  reconstruction,  to  consult  with  individuals  who  had 
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experience  in  that  program,  and  to  explore  with  vigor  the  possibility 
of  adapting  this  method  for  dealing  with  rural  problems  in  such 
countries  as  South  Vietnam.  The  committee  will  expect  a  full  report 
on  experience  with  this  approach  before  acting  on  the  fiscal  year  1968 
aid  bill  so  that  it  may  be  determined  whether  the  language  should  be 
made  mandatory. 

Part  III 

CHAPTER  1.— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  201  (a) .  Procurement  oj  Agricultural  Commodities 

Two  changes  are  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  the 
procurement  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Section  604(c)  now  provides  that  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  be  transferred  by  grant  are  to  be  procured  only  within  the  United 
States  except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantities.  In  conformity  with  amendments  proposed  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  a  pending  revision  of  Public  Law  480  (the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act),  the  reference  to  “surplus” 
commodities  has  been  deleted  and  the  requirement  has  been  made 
applicable  to  “any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof  available 
for  disposition  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.”  The  effect  of  this  change  will  be  to 
broaden  the  class  of  commodities  to  which  the  U.S. -procurement 
provision  applies. 

^The  committee  has  also  added  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  section  604 
which  prohibits  procurement  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
outside  the  United  States  with  aid  funds  when  the  domestic  price  of 
that  commodity  is  less  than  parity.  The  committee  does  not  wish 
to  have  aid  funds  used  at  any  time  for  procurement  of  agricultural 
commodities  abroad  as  long  as  American  farmers  are  receiving  less  than 
parity  for  that  product.  The  purpose  is  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  aid  program  is  not  to  be  administered  so  as  to  depress  or 
adversely  affect  U.S.  farm  prices.  /v 

Section  201  ( b ) .  Advance  Acquisition  oj  Property 
Section  608  of  the  act  authorizes  a  separate  revolving  fund  of  $5 
million  in  technical  assistance  funds  for  the  advance  acquisition  of 
excess  Federal  property  likely  to  be  need  id  in  the  aid  program.  As 
the  law  now  reads,  this  fund  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  “acquisition, 
storage,  renovation  and  rehabilitation,  packing,  crating,  handling, 
transportation,  and  related  costs.”  This  has  been  interpreted  not  to 
include  personnel  costs.  Section  201(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  608 
of  the  act  to  make  it  clear  that  personnel  costs  may  also  be  paid  from 
the  revolving  fund  in  connection  with  the  advance  acquisition  of 
surplus  property. 

Section  201  (c).  Use  oj  Excess  Foreign  Currencies  jor  Population  Control 
This  section  would  amend  section  612  of  the  act,  which  relates  to 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies,  by  authorizing  use  of  excess  foreign 
currencies  by  friendly  foreign  governments  and  private,  nonprofit 
U.S.  organizations  for  carrying  out  voluntary  family  planning  pro¬ 
grams.  The  President  must  be  assured  that  reasonable  precautions 
will  be  taken  to  see  that  assistance  is  given  only  to  persons  who  desire 
help.  A  maximum  of  5  percent  of  the  total  excess  foreign  currencies 
on  hand  in  all  countries  could  be  made  available  in  any  year  for  the 
program  in  one  or  more  countries. 
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The  committee  hopes  that  this  amendment  will  stimulate  greater 
efforts  in  population  control  in  those  countries  where  we  hold  excess 
currencies,  though  it  is  not  contemplated  that  these  programs  will  be 
carried  on  in  each  such  county.  The  following  are  the  countries  in 
which  the  United  States  holds  excess  foreign  currencies : 


Burma 

Ceylon 

Guinea 

India 

Israel 


Pakistan 

Poland 

Tunisia 

United  Arab  Republic 
Yugoslavia 


This  amendment  was  considered  by  the  committee  at  the  same  time 
as  the  amendment  in  section  110(b)  of  the  bill  and  the  comments 
under  that  subsection  apply  here  also. 


Section  201  ( d ) .  Reports  by  the  President 

This  provision  would  amend  section  614(c)  of  the  act  by  requiring 
the  President  to  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  the  chair-  \ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  his  use  of  the  confidential  funds  which  are  now 
authorized  in  the  amount  of  $50  million  by  section  614(c).  The 
committee,  in  the  military  assistance  bill,  approved  the  reduction  of 
this  amount  to  $25  million  in  economic  and  $25  million  in  military 
funds. 

The  law  authorizes  the  President  to  use  these  funds  “pursuant  to  his 
certification  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  use  of 
such  funds,  which  certification  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  such  amounts.” 

This  is  the  only  important  provision  of  the  act  on  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  not  required  to  make  some  kind  of  report  to  Congress.  Most  of 
these  reports,  many  of  which  are  classified,  are  made  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate.  In  view  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  subject 
matter,  the  proposed  amendment  would  require  reports  on  the  use  of 
confidential  funds  only  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  chairman  and  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Section  201(e).  Prohibition  oj  Assistance  on  Large  Projects  Without  | 
Approval  oj  Congress  ' 

This  provision  wTould  amend  section  620(k)  of  the  act  to  broaden 
and  make  permanent  the  temporary  prohibition  against  the  initiation 
of  very  large  projects. 

This  prohibition  had  its  origin  in  1963  in  the  concern  of  Congress 
over  the  proposed  Bokaro  steel  mill  in  India.  As  originally  enacted 
in  1963,  the  subsection  read  as  follows: 


Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1964 
or  other  general  legislation,  during  the  calendar  year  1964, 
authorizing  additional  appropriations  to  carry  out  programs 
of  assistance  under  this  Act,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  for  construction  of  any 
productive  enterprise  with  respect  to  which  the  aggregate 
value  of  such  assistance  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
will  exceed  $100,000,000.  No  other  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 
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In  1964,  this  prohibition  was  extended  to  1965;  but  it  has  not  been 
again  extended  and  has  not  been  operative  since  September  6,  1965, 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  that  year. 

The  new  provision  would  require,  from  now  on,  the  express  approval 
of  Congress  for  the  initiation  of  these  very  large  projects. 

It  would  also  broaden  the  existing  law  to  include  grant  military 
assistance  programs  which  will  amount  in  aggregate  to  more  than 
$100  million.  The  purpose  is  to  attempt  to  provide  an  additional 
safeguard  against  programs  which  begin  small  and  grow  to  major 
commitments. 

With  respect  to  military  assistance,  the  committee  intends  the 
restriction  to  apply  to  executive  agreements  for  new  programs  or  for 
substantial  modifications  of  existing  programs  where  the  U.S.  com¬ 
mitment  is  for  more  than  $100  million  even  though  spread  over  several 
years.  The  agreements  for  military  assistance  to  Spain  and  Pakistan 
are  historical  examples. 

CHAPTER  2.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Section  202(a)  of  the  bill  makes  technical  amendments  in  section 
622  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  coordination  with  foreign  policy,  to 
reflect  the  separation  of  legislative  authority  for  economic  and  military 
assistance  and  also  the  sharper  distinction  between  military  assistance 
and  military  sales  made  by  the  military  aid  bill. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  these 
changes  in  the  law  are  only  technical  and  do  not  change  in  the  slightest 
the  overriding  authority  of  the  Ambassador  abroad  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  home. 

Section  202(b)  makes  a  technical  amendment  in  section  635(h) 
of  the  act  which  provides  that  technical  assistance,  development 
research,  and  Alliance  for  Progress  contracts  may  extend  for  not  more 
than  5  years.  The  amendment  would  limit  this  authority,  in  the  case 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  to  technical  assistance  funds  (excluding 
development  loans) . 

Section  202(c).  Authorization  for  Administrative  Expenses 

This  section  amends  section  637(a)  of  the  act,  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $54,240,000  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
economic  assistance  program  in  the  1967  fiscal  year.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  had  requested  an  open  end  authorization  for  the  next  5  fiscal 
years. 

The  amount  approved  is  a  reduction  of  $3,147,000  from  the  appro¬ 
priation  request  and  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for  the  1966 
fiscal  year.  The  committee  feels  that  the  AID  administrative  appa¬ 
ratus  should  not  be  spared  from  the  fiscal  belt  tightening  necessary 
because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  that  this  reduction  from  the  budget 
request  is  very  moderate,  under  the  circumstances.  AID  estimates  a 
carryover  of  $750,000  from  the  current  fiscal  year  w'hich  will  make  a 
total  of  $54,990,000  available  for  administrative  expenses  in  the 
coming  year. 

An  authorization  of  $3,100,000,  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1966,  has  been  approved  for  Department  of  State  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  related  to  foreign  aid.  The  committee  bill  amends 
section  637(b)  to  eliminate  the  open  authorization  for  these  expenses 
and  limit  the  authorization  to  the  1967  fiscal  year  in  the  amoimt 
stated.  The  appropriation  request  for  this  item  is  $3,255,000. 


6.  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  CLARK 


Despite  my  dissent  from  a  number  of  amendments  made  in  the 
committee — in  particular,  the  increase  in  interest  rates,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  5-year  authorizations,  and  the  country  number  limitations — I 
joined  in  voting  to  report  the  economic  assistance  bill.  My  sole 
purpose  in  filing  these  individual  views  is  to  express  my  deeply  felt 
concern  and  disappointment  about  the  growing  disparity  between  this 
Nation’s  dwindling  foreign  aid  effort  and  the  world’s  increasing  need. 

During  the  height  of  the  Marshall  plan,  more  than  15  years  ago,  the 
United  States  annually  devoted  nearly  2  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  to  foreign  economic  assistance.  The  program  authorized  in  | 
the  pending  bill  is  roughly  one-sixth  as  large,  or  about  one-third  of  " 
1  percent  of  our  GNP. 

This  sharp  cutback  is  justified  neither  by  a  decrease  in  the  need  for 
foreign  aid,  nor  by  a  reduction  of  ttiis  country’s  capacity  to  support  a 
foreign  aid  program.  The  very  opposite  is  the  case  on  both  counts. 
Our  gross  national  product  was  $260  billion  in  1949.  Estimates  for 
1967  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $720  billion — more  than  2 %  times  as 
great.  Meanwhile  the  need  for  foreign  aid,  spurred  by  the  worldwide 
population  explosion,  has  grown  progressively  more  acute.  It  is  a 
cliche  to  observe  that  the  rich  nations  have  been  getting  richer  and 
the  poor  nations  have  been  getting  poorer — yet  that  is  precisely  the 
case.  Nearly  a  billion  human  beings,  most  of  them  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  have  an  average  annual  income  of 
less  than  $100.  The  figure  for  the  United  States  is  more  than  25 
times  larger. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  gap  between  the  need  and  the  effort  from 
widening  still  further,  I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  committee 
granting  authority  to  expend  up  to  1  percent  of  our  GNP  for  foreign 
economic  aid.  This  amendment  was  designed  to  implement  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  Committee  on  Technical  Cooperation  4 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  International  Cooperation,  and  ^ 
is  consistent  with  the  United  Nations  resolution  which  calls  on  all 
developed  countries  to  devote  1  percent  of  their  GNP  for  development 
assistance.  Fourteen  votes  were  cast  against  the  amendment;  only 
one,  my  own,  was  cast  in  favor. 

In  part  I  suspect  that  our  backsliding  since  the  days  of  the  Marshall 
plan  has  been  due  to  the  unrealistic  expectation  that  the  need  for 
foreign  aid  would  shortly  come  to  an  end.  This  is  simply  not  going 
to  happen.  As  James  A.  Perkins,  the  distinguished  president  of 
Cornell  University  and  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Aid  has  written: 

We  are  not  discussing  a  problem  to  be  solved  in  a  year 
or  even  a  decade.  We  must  consciously  adopt  a  program 
that  will  last  for  the  rest  of  the  century — and  perhaps  into 
the  next.  The  annual  debate  on  the  continuation  of  foreign 
assistance  is  both  absurd  and  misleading.  It  only  confuses 
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our  purposes,  increases  impatience,  obscures  the  issues,  and 
inhibits  success.  We  might  as  well  have  an  annual  review  of 
the  wisdom  of  having  a  public  school  system. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between 
our  foreign  economic  aid  programs  and  our  foreign  military  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
chosen  to  report  out  separate  bills.  In  my  judgment  the  committee 
has  been  almost  as  generous  with  military  aid  as  it  has  been  nig¬ 
gardly  with  economic  aid.  I  do  not  question  the  need  for  military 
assistance  programs,  but  rather  the  emphasis.  In  the  long  run  we 
shall  measure  both  our  security  and  the  extent  of  the  acceptance 
overseas  of  American  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy  not  by 
the  value  of  the  armaments  we  have  given  away  but  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  have,  with  our  help, 
achieved  a  better  life  for  their  people. 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 


7.  MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  MR.  MORSE 

FOREIGN  AID  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 

To  the  extent  that  foreign  aid  has  been  a  tool  of  American  foreign 
policy,  it  has  been  a  costly  and  highly  ineffective  tool.  At  best,  it 
has  helped  some  countries  at  an  extravagant  price  to  the  American 
taxpayer;  at  worst,  it  has  sucked  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  into  foreign  lands  where  we  believed  our  prestige  was  involved 
because  we  had  expended  lavish  aid  on  a  particular  political  faction. 

The  Congress  cannot  escape  the  full  responsibility  for  the  direction, 
the  effectiveness,  and  the  cost  of  economic  assistance.  This  is  not 
foreign  policy  of  the  kind  that  the  Constitution  vests  in  the  Executive. 
If  it  were,  no  legislation  would  be  involved. 

Economic  assistance  from  tiie  United  States  to  any  foreign  country 
requires  legislation,  and  while  wide  discretion  may  be  given  to  the 
executive  branch  for  its  administration,  the  responsibility  for  its 
successes  and  failures  will  always  lie  with  Congress. 

In  the  recent  past,  indiscriminate  aid  programs  have  served  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  underwrite  the  war  between  India  and  Pakistan,  the  near¬ 
war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  growing  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East,  widespread  corruption  in  numerous  countries,  and  a  rash  of 
military  juntas  in  Latin  America.  So  long  as  Congress  fails  to 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  that  will  curtail  or  suspend  aid  in 
these  situations,  and  impose  guidelines  that  will  discourage  our 
involvement  in  them  in  the  future,  we  do  not  fulfill  our  legislative 
duty. 

If  there  are  those  who  regard  legislative  conditions  and  guidelines 
as  undue  interference  in  foreign  policy,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
the  only  way  to  take  Congress  out  of  this  field  is  to  have  no  foreign 
aid  at  all. 

Aside  from  partisans  of  aid  who  view  it  as  an  obligation  owed  the 
poor  by  the  rich,  there  are  partisans  who  view  it  as  furnishing  the 
United  States  a  toehold  for  intervention.  These  partisans  argue 
that  aid  is  simply  a  tool  of  foreign  policy  which  gives  us  the  means  to 
deal  with  situations  which  may  occur  in  a  foreign  country.  This  is  a 
cynical  exploitation  of  foreign  people  for  alleged  security  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Worse,  it  will  delay  rather  than  advance  the  time 
when  the  people  of  these  countries  will  have  the  home-grown  insti¬ 
tutions  and  conditions  that  will  enable  them  to  resist  the  lures  or 
pressures  of  Communism. 

The  only  realistic  test  of  sound  economic  aid  is  results.  The 
major  way  to  test  results  is  to  measure  them  against  what  was  planned 
or  anticipated  when  an  aid  program  was  begun.  Where  the  results 
fail  to  measure  up,  Congress  must  write  corrective  measures  into  the 
program,  for  the  American  people  will  not  support  permanently  a 
multibillion  dollar  program  that  does  not  produce  what  is  advertised 
for  it. 

This  year,  public  confidence  in  foreign  aid  is  sagging  lower  than 
ever.  Results  from  many  years  of  the  program  are  coming  in  at  a 
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time  of  crisis  in  American  foreign  policy,  and  the  public  does  not 
like  what  it  sees.  Public  confidence  will  deteriorate  further  if  Congress 
continues  to  relax  its  already  lax  guidance  of  the  program. 

ADVANCES  AND  SHORTCOMINGS  IN  COMMITTEE  BILL 

The  committee  has  made  some  improvements  in  this  year’s  bill. 
Fixing  the  number  of  countries  in  each  category  is  the  only  way  to 
assure  that  our  financial  efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  countries 
where  they  have  the  best  prospects  for  achievement. 

But  no  loophole  should  have  been  left  for  supporting  assistance  to 
additional  countries,  for  this  is  the  worst  rathole  in  the  whole  program. 
Moreover,  the  development,  lending,  and  technical  assistance  country 
limits  are  exclusive  of  Alliance  for  Progress  countries.  American  for¬ 
eign  policy  officials  are  so  accustomed  to  offering  money  as  an  integral 
part  of  diplomatic  relations  with  poor  countries  that  $2  million  for 
Guyana  was  announced  before  it  had  been  independent  a  week  and 
before  a  U.S.  Ambassador  had  been  confirmed.  This  assumption 
that  establishing  diplomatic  relations  or  recognizing  a  government 
means  adding  that  country  to  the  U.S.  dole  is  not  one  that  will  be 
abandoned  readily  by  any  administration.  It  can  only  be  abandoned 
by  strong  congressional  action. 

Retaining  annual  review  at  the  authorizing  stage  as  well  as  the 
appropriation  stage  is  the  only  way  to  notify  recipients  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  want  performance  and  not  promises  as  a  condition  of  aid. 

Restoration  of  the  $100  million  limit  on  new  programs  or  projects 
that  may  be  undertaken  without  specific  authorization  by  Congress 
will  enable  Congress  to  consider  new  directions  or  major  new  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  aid  program. 

The  bill’s  chief  shortcoming  is  its  failure  to  reduce  the  amounts  in 
each  category.  Expansion  of  other  channels  of  lending,  the  demands 
of  the  war,  the  threat  to  the  balance  of  payments,  and  the  lack  of 
performance  by  many  recipients,  justify  marked  reductions  in  all 
aid  categories  in  the  bill. 

As  reported,  it  also  fails  to  put  limits  on  economic  aid  to  nations 
using  our  substance  as  a  foundation  for  military  establishments  beyond 
their  needs,  and  adventures  aimed  at  non-Communist  neighbors. 

ECONOMIC  AID  ON  THE  RISE 

The  separate  provision  of  funds  for  southeast  Asia  and  the  Asian 
bank  have  raised  total  economic  assistance  well  above  last  year’s 
level.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  device  increasingly  used  to  leave  the  single 
aid  bill  at  the  same  level  while  getting  more  funds  from  new  sources. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  Federal  Government  where  the  American 
citizen  can  go  to  get  a  reliable  dollar  figure  on  the  total  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  our  annual  foreign  activities.  But  the  economic 
bill  before  the  Senate,  in  the  amount  of  $2.46  billion  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  this  Government’s  outlay  for  what  are  essentially  economic 
aid  purposes — or  which  have  that  effect. 
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Funds  available  or  requested  for  fiscal  year  1967 


Agency  for  international  development _ $2.  460 

Food  for  peace _  1.600 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  southeast  Asia _  .  500 

Asian  Bank _  .  120 

Inter-American  Bank _  .  25 

International  Development  Association _  .  104 


Total _  5.  034 


This  still  does  not  include  the  Peace  Corps,  the  World  Bank  sub¬ 


scriptions  sold  to 
agencies,  or  Federa 
support  of  the  Britis 


private  investors,  United  Nations  development 
Reserve  and  Export-Import  Bank  contingency 
sh  pound  sterling.  Nor  does  it  include  any  military 
aid  or  expenditures  abroad  by  800,000  American  servicemen  and  their 
families. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  serve  notice  that  next  year  I  will  ask  that 
the  administration  present  the  Senate  with  a  bill  of  particulars  and 
include  in  it  the  total  amount  of  assistance  of  this  kind. 

I  believe  that  the  annual  foreign  drain  on  the  budget  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  in  the  magnitude  of  $10 
billion  per  year.  It  is  an  educated  guess.  Let  the  administration 
prove  the  figure  is  too  high,  or  too  low.  They  have  the  figures  and 
the  personnel  to  do  the  job. 


I 


EFFECT  ON  U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

As  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  accentuate  the  problem  with  our 
deficient  international  financial  accounts,  the  Congress  must  examine 
more  closely  than  ever  the  extent  to  which  the  aid  program  contributes 
to  that  problem.  Here  is  one  of  the  key  areas  where  we  cannot 
afford  a  “business  as  usual”  attitude  toward  foreign  aid. 

That  sector  of  American  business  which  enjoys  AID  contracts  to 
send  its  goods  abroad  at  taxpayer  expense  has  largely  dominated  the 
foreign  aid  debate  within  the  business  community.  But  American 
business  which  exports  for  sale  is  making  a  stronger  case  each  year 
against  the  effects  of  assistance  which  mean  loss  of  cash  business. 

The  International  Economic  Policy  Association  sets  forth  evidence 
on  this  point  that  Congress  can  continue  to  ignore  only  at  real  peril. 
The  association’s  spokesman,  N.  R.  Danielian,  pointed  out  to  the 
committee  that  voluntary  restraint  in  overseas  investment  by  U.S. 
business  helped  bring  our  deficit  in  1965  down  to  $1.3  billion,  compared 
with  $2.8  billion  in  1964. 

But  outlays  for  the  Vietnam  war,  plus  increased  imports  resulting 
from  a  high  level  of  economic  activity  for  which  the  war  is  also  partly 
responsible,  have  worsened  the  outlook. 

Despite  assertions  that  AID  lending  is  tied  to  American  industry, 
the  flight  of  foreign  cash  business  away  from  the  United  States  through 
substitution  is  alarming.  Geographically,  it  is  most  acute  in  Latin 
America,  and  it  is  most  acute  financially  where  “program  lending” 
is  used. 

Latin  America,  the  Near  East,  and  south  Asian  countries  received 
90  percent  of  program  loans  in  fiscal  1964  and  1965.  In  1965,  58 
percent  of  U.S.  aid  in  these  areas  took  the  form  of  program  loans. 
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During  the  years  1958-64,  our  economic  assistance  exceeded  our 
trade  deficit  by  amounts  running  between  $1.1  and  $1.5  billion  a  year. 
Increased  efforts  to  “tie”  our  assistance  has  not  changed  this  picture. 

Mr.  Danielian  stated  the  case  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said: 

Since  we  put  a  line  of  credit  at  their  disposal  against 
which  they  can  charge  anything  they  buy  in  this  country, 
except  some  questionable  items  like  luxury  goods,  they  shift 
their  cash  purchases  to  purchases  with  aid  money,  and 
they  use  the  resulting  savings  of  their  own  foreign  exchange 
to  buy  in  other  countries.  *  *  * 

I  think  the  first  important  point  to  realize  is  that  develop¬ 
ment  loans  should  be  used  for  development  purposes,  and  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  creation  of  industrial  capacity  for  produc¬ 
tion.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  projects,  whether 
they  are  powerplants,  shoe  factories,  food  processing  plants, 
and  so  on,  and  if  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  aid  program, 
then  let  us  put  our  money  into  these  kinds  of  projects, 
incremental  projects,  that  add  to  the  capacity  of  the  country 
to  increase  its  production. 


Table  3. —  U.S.  nonmilitary  foreign  assistance  (net)  and  trade  balances  by  countries,  1958-64 

[Millions  of  dollars] 
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Countries 

Afghanistan. . .  . 

Bolivia _ ...  . . . 

Brazil . . . .  . . 

Cambodia . . . . . 

Ceylon  _ _ 

Chile . . . . . . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . .  ... 

India  ..  . . . . . . 

Indonesia .  . . . 

Jordan..  _  _ 

Korea.. . . . 

Laos . . . 

Liberia.  ...  _  _ _ 

Malaysia... . . . 

Morocco. . . . . 

Nepal . . 

Pakistan . 

Philippines . . 

Poland  .  . . 

Thailand . . 

Tunisia.. . . . 

Turkey . . 

Vietnam  _ _ _ 

Yemen. _ _ 

Total.. . . . 

Less  than  $500,000.  Sources:  International  Monetary  Fund,  Direction  of  Trade,  annual  1958-62,  pp.  128-130; 

Not  available.  and  March  1965,  pp.  63-64;  National  Advisory  Council,  Semiannual  Report  to  the  Presi- 

Not  statistically  significant.  dent  and  Congress  January- June  1964,  pp.  75-77;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Foreign 

Grants  and  Credits  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1964). 
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Table  4. —  U.S.  share  of  Latin  American  imports,  1956-64;  Latin  American 
exports  to  the  United  States,  1956-64 

[Millions  o l  dollars] 


Year 

Impo 

Total  i 

rts  of  Latin  An 

From  the 
United 
States  1 

aerica 

Percent 
U.S.  share 

Latin 
American 
exports  to 
the  United 
States — 
f.o.b.2 

U.S.  net  aid 
to  Latin 
America  3 

IDB  4 

1956 _ 

7, 226 

3,480 

48.2 

3, 182 

212 

1957 _  _  _ 

8, 419 

i,  356 

51.7 

3’  287 

320 

1958 . . . . 

7;  690 

3,  518 

45.8 

3,061 

639 

1959 _ 

7,220 

3,228 

44.7 

3,126 

397 

1960 . . . 

7, 690 

3, 479 

45.2 

3’  170 

271 

1961 _ 

7,950 

3,510 

44.2 

3,178 

834 

7 

1962 . . 

8,040 

3, 457 

43.0 

3,387 

656 

59 

1963 _ 

7, 860 

3,380 

43.0 

3,451 

630 

141 

1964  p. _ _ 

8, 400 

3, 789 

44.1 

3, 524 

3  489 

198 

1  Excludes  Cuba;  CIF  basis. 

2  Overseas  Business  Reports  (63-101),  April  1963,  table  9;  Overseas  Business  Reports  (65-36),  June  1965, 
table  2. 

2  Actual  disbursements;  does  not  include  aid  from  international  institutions. 

4  Actual  disbursements;  approximately  $320  million  were  U.S.  dollar  disbursements. 

5  U.S.  Government  aid  commitments  to  Latin  America  in  1964  were  $1.4  billion. 

»  =  preliminary. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  IDB  Information  Office,  International  Monetary  Fund,  Inter¬ 
national  Financial  Statistics,  October  1959,  p.  25,  October  1965,  p.  35;  Direction  of  Trade  Annual  1958-62, 
pp.  85-87;  Annual  1960-64,  p.  93. 


The  failures  of  program  lending  in  a  major  test  country — Chile — 
are  dealt  with  below. 


CASE  STUDY  FAILURES  OF  FOREIGN  AID - THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC, 

VIETNAM,  NEPAL,  CHILE 

The  administration  has  not  been  able  to  show  that  economic  assist¬ 
ance  as  presently  administered  is  either  an  effective  instrument  of 
foreign  policy  or  a  significant  stimulus  to  economic  development  in 
recipient  countries. 

The  Dominican  Republic 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  a  particularly  tragic  evidence  of  the 
political  and  economic  inadequacy  of  foreign  aid  as  an  instrument  to 
)  promote  political  stability  and  economic  development.  It  has  a 
population  of  only  3  %  million.  Starting  with  the  election  of  Juan 
Bosch  in  1962,  we  poured  money  into  the  country  in  profuse  quantities: 


Bosch  government _ $86.  6 

Reid-Cabral  junta _  61.  6 

U.S.  occupation _  128.  7 


Total  (includes  food  for  peace) _  276.  9 


It  will  be  seen  that  well  before  the  civil  war  and  foreign  intervention 
we  had  extended  some  $42  in  aid  per  capita.  Funds  planned  through 
1967  will  bring  the  figure  to  $100,  and  that  does  not  include  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  support  of  United  States  and  Latin  American 
forces  that  have  been  in  the  Dominican  Republic  since  a  year  ago 
last  April. 
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What  are  the  results?  On  June  13,  1966,  Newsweek  magazine 
summed  up  economic  life  in  the  country  as  follows: 

The  hate-wracked  Republic  which  Balaguer  inherits  is 
plagued  with  almost  every  infirmity  of  the  underdeveloped 
world.  Probably  one-third  of  its  labor  force  is  jobless,  a 
third  of  its  children  never  enter  school  and  many  of  its 
people  are  undernourished,  diseased,  and  illiterate.  The 
population  is  growing  at  a  breakneck  3.5  percent  a  year 
while  the  economy  is  stagnant,  the  budget  solidly  in  the  red, 
and  only  the  monthly  $6  million  handout  from  the  United 
States  carries  the  overpadded  government  payroll.  “This 
country  is  asleep  in  dead  center,”  a  U.S.  aid  official  said  last 
week,  “and  it’ll  be  a  major  project  to  wake  it  up.” 

In  1961,  when  our  aid  began,  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  about  $788  million.  It  has  dropped  about 
15  percent  despite  these  massive  infusions  of  U.S.  aid. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  special  case. 

If  so,  it  is  special  testimony  to  the  strangling  effect  of  excessive 
American  financial  intervention. 

On  a  per  capita  basis  the  Dominican  Republic  is  relatively  well  off, 
with  a  GNP  in  1964  of  about  $225  per  capita.  There  are  dozens  of 
nations,  where  we  have  assistance  programs,  which  are  much  poorer 
in  an  economic  sense  and  potentially  less  stable  in  a  political  sense. 
The  American  people  need  to  beware  because  the  present  philosophy 
of  AID  is  that  each  of  these  countries  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  United 
States  and  we,  as  guardian  of  economics  and  policeman  of  politics, 
must  send  our  advice,  our  bounty,  and  our  military  assistance  “on 
demand”  and  sometimes  even  without  it. 

Vietnam 

Vietnam  is  a  classic  case  of  how  far  the  United  States  can  become 
enmeshed  by  policies  based  on  aid  and  limitless  commitments  of  men, 
money,  and  advice. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  told  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  at  least  two  occasions — and  he  has  also  so  remarked  in  public  — 
that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  our  aid  programs  to  Vietnam 
and  our  involvement  there.  From  time  to  time  the  Secretary  of  I 
State  has  sought  by  other  means  to  justify  the  “war”  in  Vietnam, 
but  the  essence  of  his  position  was  set  forth  to  the  committee  in 
August  of  1964  when  he  asserted  that  the  President  has  authority 
under  the  aid  programs  and  on  his  own  responsibility  to  involve  the 
nation  in  war  in  Vietnam. 

During  hearings  on  the  Vietnam  supplemental  bill  this  year,  the 
Secretary  referred  again  to  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  providing 
“bilateral  assistance”  and  “annual  aid  appropriations”  as  authority 
for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Finally,  in  February  of  this  year, 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Las  Vegas  Nev.,  said  we  were  committed  to 
assist  South  Vietnam,  among  other  things,  “by  the  aid  approved  by 
bipartisan  majorities  in  Congress  over  a  period  of  12  years.” 

What  did  our  economic  aid  develop  for  Vietnam? 

In  11  years  from  1953  through  1963,  the  United  States  provided 
$1,885,400,000  of  economic  assistance  (including  food  for  peace)  to  a 
nation  of  15  million  people,  mostly  farmers.  This  was  an  average  of 
about  $170  million  a  year  up  to  the  collapse  of  the  Diem  government 
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and  the  upswing  in  the  civil  war.  We  had  made  Diem  our  agent  and 
supplied  him  with  ample  funds,  but  such  lavish  aid  only  served  to 
hasten  his  departure.  At  Honolulu  in  1966,  there  were  announced 
development  plans  for  South  Vietnam  that  only  bore  out  the  failure 
of  all  previous  aid  to  develop  the  country. 

For  1966  and  1967,  an  additional  $1  billion  is  programed  for  Vietnam, 
excluding  food  for  peace,  military  assistance,  civilian  construction,  and 
other  direct  costs  of  the  war.  Thus  the  grand  total  of  economic 
assistance  alone  to  Vietnam  over  a  period  of  14  years  will  total  at  least 
$3,375  million — about  $225  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  This 
is  enough  in  family  terms  to  have  built  every  family  a  house  (at  the 
low  costs  there),  furnish  it,  and  have  enough  left  over  to  get  a  good 
start  on  a  school  construction  program. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  military  assistance  which  over  the 
same  period  of  time  is  nearly  as  great  in  magnitude. 

In  14  years  the  total  amount  of  assistance,  both  military  and 
economic,  which  we  have  given  Vietnam  is  over  $5  billion — one-third 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Congressional  findings  on  Vietnam  economic  aid 

Members  would  be  well  advised  to  read  with  care  the  maiden 
speech  of  our  new  colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Griffin,  who  reported 
on  June  23  on  some  aspects  of  the  aid  program  which  he  observed  in 
Vietnam.  For  example,  Mr.  Griffin  says: 

In  my  judgment,  based  on  my  recent  visit  to  Vietnam, 
the  weakest  link  in  U.S.  activities  is,  inexcusably,  the 
economic  one.  A  result  of  serious  mismanagement  and 
ineffective  controls  *  *  *  they  have  made  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer;  and  they  have  indirectly  routed 
American  supplies  into  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
Vietcong.  *  *  * 

Representative  John  E.  Moss,  recently  back  from  Vietnam,  was 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  18,  1966,  as  demanding  that 
AID  completely  overhaul  its  $400  million  commodity  program  for 
South  Vietnam.  He  stated  that  this  program,  instead  of  combating 
inflationary  pressures,  was  actually  “feeding  inflation.” 

Members  of  the  Senate  interested  in  the  problems  of  dealing  with 
a  corrupt  government  in  Vietnam  should  examine  the  report  of  a 
distinguished  former  administrator  of  the  point  4  program,  Mr. 
Stanley  Andrews.  His  report  appears  on  page  590  of  the  committee 
hearings  and  is  critical  in  many  respects  of  the  rural  aid  program. 

Nepal 

A  small  case  study  has  been  done  in  Nepal  and  the  results  pub¬ 
lished  in  “Foreign  Aid  and  Politics  in  Nepal — A  Case  Study,”  by 
Eugene  B.  Mihaly.  The  author  was  until  recently  with  AID’s  policy 
planning  staff  and  is  now  with  the  Peace  Corps.  He  reports  that — 

In  Nepal,  aid,  despite  its  successes  in  some  areas,  actually 
reduced  the  prospect  for  growth  by  its  impact  on  the  political 
scene. 

We  assumed  that  Nepal  was  merely  poor  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  there  was  no  fundamental  barrier  to  the  introduction  of 
Western  techniques.  *  *  *  Yet  the  more  [our  aid  projects] 
demanded  of  Nepal,  the  less  they  accomplished. 
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This  stinging  indictment  is  directed  at  an  aid  program  which  in 
about  10  years  has  put  a  total  of  $90  million  (including  food  for  peace) 
into  a  nation  of  10  million  people.  And  the  result,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Mihaly — 

In  Nepal,  aid,  despite  its  success  in  some  areas,  actually 
reduced  the  prospect  for  growth  by  its  impact  on  the  political 
scene. 

Chile 

An  intensive  study  of  aid  to  Chile  prepared  by  Senator  Gruening 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  should  be  read  by  every  Senator  before  he 
votes  on  this  bill. 

Per  capita,  assistance  to  Chile  is  the  highest  in  Latin  America.  It 
is  a  testing  ground  for  program  loans  and  with  its  small  population 
of  8.5  million,  its  stable  and  democratic  Government,  Chile  seemed 
to  be  the  one  place  where  foreign  assistance  could  bring  meaningful 
results. 

U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Chile  from  1961  through  1965  has 
totaled  nearly  $700  million,  and  was  presumably  in  conformity  with 
a  10-year  economic  plan  laid  out  in  March  of  1962. 

Yet  Senator  Gruening  finds: 

The  economy  has  been  virtually  stagnant  for  a  decade — its 
rate  of  growth  in  recent  years  has  averaged  about  3  percent  a 
year,  only  inching  ahead  of  the  annual  2.5  percent  population 
growth. 

Inflation  has  been  endemic.  During  the  decade  1950-60, 
the  cost  of  living  rose  by  an  annual  average  of  36  percent. 

In  1960  and  1961,  under  an  austerity  program,  inflation  was 
held  to  5  and  10  percent  respectively.  But  as  inflationary 
pressures  were  felt  again,  living  costs  rose  28  percent  in  1962, 

45  percent  in  1963,  and  38-4  percent  in  1964. 

In  recent  years  Chile’s  monetary  and  fiscal  position  has 
been  bleak.  The  balance  of  trade  has  been  unfavorable, 
with  imports  exceeding  exports  by  some  $95  million  in  1963 
and  $93  million  in  1964.  At  the  same  time,  the  Chilean 
Government  is  responsible  for  many  social  and  economic 
services  which  contribute  to  recurring  budget  deficits  (the 
budget  deficit  reached  452.4  million  escudos  at  the  end  of 
1964,  or  about  $165  million).  Meanwhile,  the  Chilean 
Government  has  been  forced  to  rely  more  heavily  upon 
foreign  borrowing.  In  recent  years  foreign  credit  has 
financed  as  much  as  40  percent  of  official  investment.  As  a 
result,  Chile  faces  increasingly  serious  difficulties  in  servicing 
its  medium-  and  long-term  foreign  debt  (currently  amounting 
to  $1.4  billion)  with  payments  of  interest  and  amortization 
imposing  a  heavy  burden  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
International  reserves  of  the  monetary  system  dipped  to  a 
minus  $263.7  million  on  December  31,  1964. 

He  finds  that  Chilean  firms  produce  at  high  cost  for  a  limited  market. 
In  agriculture,  the  largest  source  of  employment,  the  feudal  system 
has  turned  Chile,  once  an  exporter  of  foodstuffs,  into  a  heavy  importer 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  a  dependent  upon  food  for  peace. 
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Sixty-five  percent  of  agricultural  income  goes  to  8  percent  of  the 
landowners.  The  rural  laborers  and  their  families  who  comprise  a 
third  of  the  nation’s  population  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder: 

It  is  estimated  that  only  6  percent  of  the  rural  population 
has  access  to  safe  water  service.  Housing  for  almost  half 
the  rural  population  is  primitive.  Sewage  facilities  are 
practically  nonexistent.  Despite  Chile’s  educational  achieve¬ 
ments  relative  to  other  underdeveloped  countries,  one-third 
of  the  rural  population  15  years  and  over  has  received  no 
schooling  whatsoever,  while  another  third  has  completed  1 
to  3  years  of  primary  education — hence,  two-thirds  are 
functional  illiterates. 

A  large  segment  of  Chilean  landlords  have  demonstrated 
little  concern  for  their  tenant  farmers  and  laborers  or  for 
increasing  the  productivity  of  their  lands.  With  plenty  of 
cheap  labor  available,  large  landholders  earn  comfortable 
livings  from  extensive  farming.  Significantly,  agriculture  in 
recent  years,  although  accounting  for  only  about  10  percent 
of  gross  national  product,  has  received  about  35  percent  of  the 
private  credit  outstanding.  Most  of  the  credit  has  gone  to  a 
small  group  of  producers,  and  much  of  this  has  been  diverted 
to  relatively  nonproductive  or  to  nonagricultural  uses. 
Studies  of  the  expenditure  patterns  of  large  landowners  re¬ 
veal  that  they  spend  almost  80  percent  of  their  sizable  in¬ 
comes  for  personal  consumption. 

Although  Chile  in  the  past  has  had  a  relatively  highly  developed 
education  system,  it  has  fallen  tragically  far  behind  modern  needs. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  school  system, 
organized  in  the  19th  century,  has  failed  to  adapt  to  the 
country’s  real  needs.  Emphasis  has  traditionally  been  upon 
academic  training  and  the  liberal  professions,  with,  the  result 
that  few  people  have  vocational  skills.  The  dropout  rate  is 
high:  of  every  100  students  who  enter  primary  schools,  only 
33  complete  the  sixth  year  of  the  curriculum. 

These  are  not  the  conditions  of  1960  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
designed  to  correct:  these  are  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  a  primary 
recipient  of  development  money  from  the  United  States,  5  years  after 
massive  aid  has  been  underway. 

The  Gruening  report  demolishes  much  of  the  case  the  administration 
tries  to  make  for  nonproject,  or  program,  lending: 

Program  lending,  initiated  in  1963,  and  now  the  over¬ 
whelming  component  of  the  U.S.  program  in  Chile,  is  a  highly 
dubious  device  for  linking  assistance  to  performance. 

A  $35  million  program  loan  was  made  in  1963  and  a  $55  million 
loan  in  1964. 

Folio wing  the  1964  election  of  President  Frei  we  expected  the  genu¬ 
ine  reforms,  and  an  $80  million  program  loan  was  signed  early  in  1965. 

Senator  Gruening  finds  the  results  not  much  different  that  before. 
Moreover: 

Chile’s  investment  budget  remains  largely  a  random  shop¬ 
ping  list  of  unevaluated,  unrelated  projects  submitted  by 
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various  agencies  and  ministries.  *  *  *  Program  lending 
erodes  Chile’s  incentive  to  undertake  the  necessary  steps 
to  formulate  its  investment  program  on  a  rational  basis.  So 
long  as  dollars  are  available  through  the  program  loan  route, 
the  Chilean  Government  feels  no  urgency  to  build  an  in¬ 
stitutional  capability  for  projectizing  its  bids  for  foreign 
financing.  *  *  *  Another  serious  and  related  consequence  of 
program  lending  has  been  the  undermining  of  the  proposed 
consortium  of  international  lending  agencies  and  governments 
to  be  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Bank.  Chile 
much  prefers  receiving  external  assistance  not  tied  to  specific 
projects,  a  situation  which  the  consortium  was  designed  to 
end.  Furthermore,  dealing  with  AID  within  an  inter¬ 
national  group  promised  to  be  a  good  deal  tougher  than 
negotiating  bilaterally  where  considerations  other  than 
economic  can  be  raised.  Meanwhile,  continuation  of  U.S. 
program  loans  made  it  unnecessary  for  Chile  to  prepare  proj¬ 
ects  suitable  for  international  financing.  The  result:  no 
projects,  no  consortium.  In  effect,  the  program  loans  helped 
to  scuttle  the  international  consortium,  the  instrument  by 
which  the  United  States  intended  to  get  out  of  the  business 
of  supplying  assistance  unrelated  to  specific  projects. 

These  objections  to  the  nature  and  results  of  aid  to  Chile  are  in 
no  way  a  reflection  upon  Chileans.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  critize  by 
implication  any  other  recipient  of  American  aid.  It  is  our  money,  and 
we  are  entirely  responsible  for  its  use  or  misuse. 

ECONOMIC  AID  AND  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  ARE  INSEPARABLE 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  American  economic  aid  program  is 
the  degree  to  which  there  has  developed  a  direct  relationship  between 
economic  assistance  and  military  expenditures  of  recipient  countries. 
It  argues  convincingly  against  separating  economic  and  military  aid 
in  the  legislative  process. 

Economic  aid  often  supports  the  creation  of  military  machines  in 
countries  which  cannot  support  them.  The  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  not  come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

The  classic  case  involves  the  assistance  which  the  United  States 
has  given  to  India  and  Pakistan.  When  the  United  States  agreed  to 
arm  Pakistan  on  the  theory  that  it  would  be  a  bulwark  against  pos¬ 
sible  Communist  aggression,  India  complained.  The  Indians  were 
worried  that  U.S. -supplied  arms  would  enable  Pakistan  to  use  force 
some  day  against  India,  rather  than  against  a  Communist  onslaught 
as  the  United  States  feared.  India,  therefore,  used  its  own  budgetary 
resources  to  purchase  and  manufacture  arms  with  which  to  meet 
potential  threats  not  only  from  China,  but  from  Pakistan. 

But  with  India  putting  funds  into  armaments,  there  was  little 
left  over  for  food  and  other  necessary  imports.  So  the  United  States 
provided  economic  aid  in  the  amount  o'f  $5.8  billion  from  1949  until 
1965,  thus  freeing  Indian  funds  for  armament. 

Those  in  India  and  Pakistan  who  suffered  from  this  arrangement 
were  the  people — the  little  people — the  ones  who  needed  food  and 
fertilizer.  Then,  of  course,  there  were  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
armies  which  finally  clashed  last  August  in  battles  which  pitted  Ameri- 
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can-supplied  Patton  tanks  manned  by  Pakistanis,  against  British 
Centurion  tanks  purchased  from  the  British  and  manned  by  Indians. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  happening  in  the  Middle  East.  We  supply 
arms  directly  by  grant  to  Jordan  and  sell  them  to  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Meanwhile,  Egypt’s  economic  base  for  a  Soviet-supplied 
military  establishment  is  strengthened  by  our  munificent  extension 
of  food.  Our  policymakers  believe  they  are  balancing  these  forces 
against  each  other.  What  they  are  doing  is  building  a  house  of 
matchsticks.  When  it  collapses,  the  United  States  will  once  again  be 
encouraged  to  believe  that  military  intervention  by  the  United  States 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  the  situation. 

WHAT  DO  WE  OWE  TO  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES? 

Grants  and  loans  for  development  purposes,  as  contrasted  with 
reconstruction,  began  about  15  years  ago.  Enough  time  has  elapsed 
to  arrive  at  some  firm  judgments  about  the  value  and  effectiveness 
such  programs  can  have  in  undeveloped  countries. 

The  first  conclusion  must  surely  be  that  local  interest,  determination, 
and  leadership  are  the  essential  ingredients  for  development  and  not 
American  capital.  Our  loans  and  grants  can  supplement  but  can 
never  replace  those  ingredients. 

Our  15-year  experience  surely  demolishes  the  worst  fallacy  about 
foreign  aid.  This  fallacy  holds  that  wealthy,  industrial  countries  owe 
some  obligation  to  contribute  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  national 
wealth  to  the  poor  nations.  Yet  the  advocates  of  this  theory  would 
be  horrified  to  see  it  applied  within  the  United  States.  It  would 
mean  taxing  the  rich  States  in  order  to  give  money  to  the  poor  States 
just  because  they  are  poor,  without  providing  extensive  guidelines  on 
how  it  is  to  be  used,  intensive  supervision  to  see  that  the  purposes 
of  the  program  are  carried  out,  and  prompt  suspension  of  assistance 
when  specifications  of  the  national  purpose  are  not  carried  out. 

The  first  and  foremost  obligation  to  the  undeveloped  countries  lies 
with  the  people  of  the  undeveloped  countries,  and  their  governments. 
It  is  the  obligation  to  use  outside  financial  help  as  effectively  as 
possible.  Too  much  American  money  is  simply  foisted  on  them  for 
purposes  and  projects  in  which  they  have  no  interest  and  which  they 
merely  tolerate  because  the  United  States  wants  them  to  have  it. 

Proponents  of  the  “we  owe  you  a  fixed  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product”  theory  give  little  attention  to  the  real  needs  of 
poor  nations.  The  one  thing  the  people  of  these  nations  do  not  need 
is  American  subsidization  of  their  old,  semifeudal  ways  of  doing 
things.  Such  subsidizing  is  not  sound  policy  for  the  United  States, 
either,  for  it  induces  us  to  throw  more  and  more  resources — even 
military  forces — behind  an  unpopular  and  precarious  government  in 
the  effort  to  justify  our  initial  bad  judgment. 

Secondly,  in  our  zeal  to  push  funds  into  many  of  these  countries 
we  have  found  it  much  easier  to  push  products  and  commodities  than 
to  promote  or  finance  the  development  of  natural  and  human  re¬ 
sources.  Much  of  this  development  probably  calls  for  grants  rather 
than  loans.  But  it  is  being  dangerously  neglected  by  both  borrowers 
and  lenders. 

Education  in  too  many  poor  countries  remains  the  mark  of  the 
privileged.  In  some,  sending  sons  abroad  for  degrees  from  America 
or  Britain  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  upper  classes.  Too  much  of  our 
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AID  education  assistance  simply  accommodates  them  in  this  neglect 
of  their  total  national  human  resources.  Despite  the  overcrowding 
of  American  campuses  with  American  students,  we  continue  to  jam 
foreign  students  into  them  instead  of  concentrating  on  building  educa¬ 
tion  centers  in  their  home  countries. 

We  are  also  neglecting  in  our  aid  programs  the  basic  education 
that  we  would  call  elementary  and  secondary.  Figures  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  which  is  the  most  purely  development  program  of  any 
we  have,  show  a  distressing  lack  of  emphasis  on  education. 


Alliance  for  Progress  breakdown  of  total  fiscal  year  1966  technical  cooperation  funds 


Amount 

(thousands) 

Percent 

Basic  education _ _  _ _ 

$8, 471 

6,  012 
i  4, 369 
59, 148 

2  78,  000 

10.8 

7.7 

5.6 

75.9 

100.0 

Technical  training  in  industry  and  agriculture _ _  r _ _  _  _  _ 

N  atural  resources  development-land  reform . 

Other _ _ _  _ 

Total _ 

1  Natural  resources  development  including  land  reform  as  shown  above  is  restricted  to  natural  resource 
surveys,  forest  management,  land  settlement,  agrarian  reform,  and  related  activities.  Excluded  are  overall 
agricultural  productivity  programs  such  as  agricultural  extension,  crop  research  and  development,  coopera¬ 
tives  development,  rural  community  development,  agricultural  marketing,  agricultural  diversification,  etc. 
If  the  category  of  natural  resources  development  is  expanded  to  include  all  food  and  agricultural  activities, 
including  technical  training  in  agriculture,  the  total  TC  funds  would  be  13,629  and  the  percentage  would  be 
17.4. 

2  Total  of  $78,000,000  excludes  $10,000,000  for  Alliance  for  Progress  share  of  nonregional  costs. 


Breakdown  of  total  fiscal  year  1 966  development  loan  program  funds 


Amount 

(millions) 

Percent 

Basic  education .  .  __  . .  _  ...  ...  _ 

$3.2 

(') 

Technical  training  in  industry  and  agriculture _  _  ...  _  _ 

N atural  resources  development-land  reform .  .  . .  . . . 

2 111.4 

22 

Commodity  imports  (nonproject) . . .  _  _ _ _ _ 

305.0 

3  62 

Other..  ....  .  .  . 

73.5 

15 

Total _ 

493.1 

100 

1  Less  than  1  percent. 

2  Includes  loans  for  supervised  agricultural  credit;  livestock,  agricultural,  and  mining  banks;  access  roads 
fertilizer  imports;  and  related  activities. 

3  Local  currency  counterpart  also  programed  in  many  cases  for  education,  agriculture,  and  other  natural 
resources  development. 

The  use  to  which  proceeds  of  nonproject,  or  program,  loans  are 
put  are  not  included  in  the  above  table.  But  the  breakdown  of  the 
proceeds  from  program  loans  to  Chile  shows  that  about  9  percent  of 
the  1963  loan  went  for  education,  about  5  percent  of  the  1964  loan, 
and  about  16  percent  of  the  1965  loan.  This  is  a  meager  allotment 
relative  to  need. 

Although  Chile  has  a  high  literacy  rate  relative  to  other  South 
American  countries,  40  percent  of  its  total  population  is  under  15 
years  of  age.  Literacy  rates  in  many  of  these  countries  experiencing 
a  population  explosion  will  not  even  be  maintained,  much  less  re¬ 
duced,  unless  faster  progress  is  made  to  expand  teaching  facilities. 

Education  is  perhaps  the  most  important  key  to  the  development 
of  poor  nations.  It  cannot  be  forced  on  them;  it  cannot  be  financed 
by  the  United  States  on  our  say-so  and  without  their  enthusiastic 
cooperation. 
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Unless  recipients  move  much  faster  and  further  in  this  field,  they 
will  never  achieve  sufficient  productive  capacity  of  their  own  to  sus¬ 
tain  growth  or  repay  our  loans. 

CONCLUSION 

We  will  not  have  a  useful  and  effective  aid  program  of  the  kind 
that  seeks  to  build  stable  and  autonomous  governments  until  we  learn 
that  a  massive  American  presence  is  not  the  key  to  this  process.  It 
can  be  a  great  hindrance.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  10,  1966, 
reports  from  Tokyo  the  high  returns  that  Japan  is  enjoying  from  its 
modest  aid  efforts : 

Compared  to  exportable  great  societies,  massive  U.S. 
overseas  spending  and  America’s  awesome  foreign  military 
commitments,  Japan’s  modest  approach  to  international 
affairs  may  seem,  to  some  Americans,  almost  amusing.  Yet 
Asian  recipients  of  even  small  Japanese  offerings,  tied  as 
they  are  to  goods  made  in  Japan,  are  nonetheless  grateful. 

In  fact,  some  appear  more  appreciative  of  small  Japanese 
help  than  they  are  of  infinitely  more  lavish  U.S.  gifts. 

And  if  Japan  isn’t  hailed  as  Asia’s  new  political  precursor, 
she  at  least  isn’t  damned,  as  is  the  United  States  so  often, 
for  meddling  in  others’  internal  affairs  or  supporting  un¬ 
popular  regimes. 

General  Ne  Win,  of  Burma,  a  country  which  needs  capital  and 
technical  assistance,  took  the  intiative  a  few  years  ago  to  throw  us  out. 
Recently  he  was  quoted  (New  York  Times,  June  20,  1966)  as  saying: 

Unless  we  Burmans  can  learn  to  run  our  own  country  we 
will  lose  it.  Of  course  there  are  hardships.  But  we  must  put 
our  own  house  in  order. 

He  referred  to  some  of  his  southeast  Asian  neighbors  staggering 
under  loads  of  money  from  the  United  States.  The  general  said: 

This  kind  of  aid  does  not  help.  It  cripples.  It  paralyzes. 

The  recipients  never  learn  to  do  for  themselves.  They  rely 
more  and  more  on  foreign  experts  and  foreign  money.  In 
the  end  they  lose  control  of  their  country. 

Very  well  put.  The  Burmese  are  poor  but  not  much  worse  off  than 
Indonesians,  Thai,  Laotians,  Indians,  Pakistanis,  and  Vietnamese,  all 
of  whom  have  been  deluged  with  U.S.  aid. 

George  Ivennan  stated  the  case  very  well  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  when  he  said: 

I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the  only  people  really  worth 
helping  in  this  world  are  the  people  who  say:  We  propose  to 
survive  whether  you  help  us  or  not,  but  it  will  be  a  little  easier 
for  us  if  you  help.  The  ones  who  come  along  and  say  to  us: 

“If  you  don’t  help  us,  we  are  going  to  go  Communist,  and 
then  where  would  you  be?”  I  think  by  definition  are  beyond 
helping. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  aid  coin.  Not  only  do  we  alienate 
the  people  we  are  trying  to  help,  but  we  alienate  those  we  are  not 
trying  to  help.  The  latter  are  likely  to  view  us  as  meddlesome 
neighbors  anxious  to  tell  others  how  to  act  and  what  to  do.  There  is 
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a  further  effect  on  the  United  States  when  it  assumes  responsibilities 
everywhere. 

This  point  was  made  a  few  days  ago  by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  of 
Harvard  University,  when  he  testified  on  June  27  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Although  he  was  referring  specifically  to 
the  American  attitude  toward  Europe,  his  comment  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  our  posture  toward  Asia  and  toward  recipient  aid  countries 
generally.  He  said  in  part: 

Some  critics  of  American  policy  argue  that  the  attempt  to 
play  a  role  simultaneously  in  every  part  of  the  globe  is  be¬ 
yond  our  physical  resources.  It  seems  to  me  clearly  beyond 
our  psychological  resources.  If  we  insist  on  assuming  the 
principal  responsibility  for  every  square  mile  of  territory  at 
every  moment  of  time,  we  will  tear  ourselves  to  pieces 
inwardly.  The  continent  closest  to  us  culturally,  with  similar 
political  traditions  and  substantial  economic  resources 
should — for  our  sake  as  well  as  its  own — -assume  a  greater 
responsibility  for  its  policy  and  defense.  It  is  neither  in  our 
interest  nor  that  of  Europe  that  Europe  become  the  Greece 
to  our  Rome — a  political  backwater,  interesting  culturally 
but  unable  to  play  an  active  role.  This  would  not  be  healthy 
for  us  because  hegemony  is  demoralizing  in  the  long  run. 

Painful  as  it  may  be  to  admit,  we  could  benefit  from  a 
counterweight  to  discipline  our  occasional  impetuosity  and  to 
supply  historical  perspective  to  our  penchant  for  abstract 
and  “final”  solutions. 

I  have  made  this  extensive  report  to  buttress  what  seem  to  me  to 
be  two  fundamental  points:  first,  that  aid  as  such  does  not  necessarily 
advance  our  foreign  policy  interests  but  as  presently  conceived  may 
actually  damage  our  interests  abroad;  and  second,  that  even  when  we 
pour  in  economic  aid,  it  too  often  does  not  bring  economic  results — to 
use  the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Griffin,  it  often 
makes  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

Furthermore,  it  often  creates  an  unhealthy  dependency  upon  the 
United  States  at  the  very  time  when  recipient  countries  should  begin 
to  make  way  on  their  own.  Sooner  or  later  the  spoon-fed  baby  will 
knock  the  spoon  out  of  his  mother’s  hand;  and  that  is  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  United  States  if  we  continue  present  policies. 

I  would  not  begrudge  the  expenditure  of  1  cent  of  these  sums  were 
I  convinced  that  the  American  people  were  getting  their  money’s 
worth.  But  they  are  not.  Much  of  our  aid — military  as  well  as 
economic — is  creating  abroad  societies  which  will  be  ever  resentful  of 
the  United  States.  Their  resentment  will  be  focused  on  military 
forces  we  have  created  which  stifle  change  and  often  promote  military 
domination.  Their  resentment  will  be  focused  on  our  unilateral 
interference,  financial  or  military,  in  their  internal  affairs,  when  there 
were  international  institutions  available.  Their  resentment  will  well 
up  from  their  desire  to  be  independent  and  to  do  things  for  them¬ 
selves — or  at  least  not  under  the  benign  thumb  of  the  United  States. 

Wayne  Morse. 
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8.  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961,  AS  AMENDED 

PART  1 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy. — It  is  the  >ense  of  the  Congress 
that  peace  depends  on  wider  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  inter¬ 
dependence  of  men,  and  survival  of  free  institutions  in  the  United 
)  States  can  best  be  assured  in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  in  the  past  provided  assistance 
to  help  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  by  aiding  peoples  of  less 
developed  friendly  countries  of  the  world  to  develop  their  resources 
and  improve  their  living  standards,  to  realize  their  aspirations  for 
justice,  education,  dignity,  and  respect  as  individual  human  beings, 
and  to  establish  responsible  governments. 

The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  a  primary  necessity,  opportunity, 
and  responsibility  ol  the  United  States,  and  consistent  with  its 
traditions  and  ideals,  to  renew  the  spirit  which  lay  behind  these  past 
efforts,  and  to  help  make  a  historic  demonstration  that  economic 
growth  and  political  democracy  can  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  end  that 
an  enlarged  community  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant  countries  can 
reduce  world  tensions  and  insecurity. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  strengthen  friendly  foreign 
countries  by  encouraging  the  development  of  their  free  economic 
institutions  and  productive  capabilities,  and  by  minimizing  or  elimi¬ 
nating  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  capital. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  institution  of  full  invest- 
.  ment  guaranty  programs  under  title  III  of  chapter  2  of  this  part  with 
/  all  recipient  countries  would  be  regarded  as  a  significant  measure  of 
self-help  by  such  countries  improving  the  climate  for  private  invest¬ 
ment  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  principles  of  increased  economic  cooperation  and 
trade  among  countries,  freedom  of  the  press,  information,  and  religion, 
freedom  of  navigation  in  international  waterways,  and  recognition  of 
the  right  of  all  private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  activi¬ 
ties  without  discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion.  The  Congress 
further  declares  that  any  distinction  made  by  foreign  nations  between 
American  citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of, 
or  the  exercise  of,  personal  or  other  rights  available  to  American 
citizens  is  repugnant  to  our  principles.  In  the  administration  of  all 
parts  of  this  Act  these  principles  shall  be  supported  in  such  a  way  in 
our  relations  with  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States  which  are  in 
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controversy  with  each  other  as  to  promote  an  adjudication  of  the 
issues  involved  by  means  of  international  law  procedures  available  to 
the  parties. 

Accordingly,  the  Congress  hereby  affirms  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  make  assistance  available,  upon  request,  under  this 
part  in  scope  and  on  a  basis  of  long-range  continuity  essential  to  the 
creation  of  an  environment  in  which  the  energies  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  be  devoted  to  constructive  purposes,  free  of  pressure  and 
erosion  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  in  furnishing  assistance  under  this  part  excess  personal  property 
shall  be  utilized  wherever  practicable  in  lieu  of  the  procurement  of  new 
items  for  United  States-assisted  projects  and  programs.  It  is  the 
further  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  under  this  part  shall  be 
complemented  by  the  furnishings  under  any  other  Act  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  by  disposal  of  excess  property  under  this 
and  other  Acts. 

Also,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long  as 
international  communism  continues  to  attempt  to  bring  under  Com¬ 
munist  domination  peoples  now  free  and  independent  and  to  keep 
under  domination  peoples  once  free  but  now  subject  to  such  domina¬ 
tion.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
make  available  to  other  free  countries  and  peoples,  upon  request, 
assistance  of  such  nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  United  States 
deems  advisable  and  as  may  be  effectively  used  by  free  countries  and 
peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their  freedom.  Assistance  shall  be 
based  upon  sound  plans  and  programs;  be  directed  toward  the  social 
as  well  as  economic  aspects  of  economic  development;  be  responsible 
to  the  efforts  of  the  recipient  coun tries  to  mobilize  their  own  resources 
and  help  themselves;  be  cognizant  of  the  external  and  internal  pres¬ 
sures  which  hamper  their  growth;  and  shall  emphasize  long-range 
development  assistance  as  the  primary  instrument  of  such  growth. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  administration  of  these  funds 
great  attention  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  countries 
which  share  the  view  of  the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assistance,  divert  their  own 
economic  resources  to  military  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  and  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act. 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  in  the  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  under  this  Act  the  highest  practicable  emphasis 
should  be  given  to:  programs  providing  for  loans  or  loan  guarantees 
for  use  by  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  repayable  low- 
interest  rate  loans  to  individuals  in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of  homes,  the  establishment, 
equipment  and  strengthening  of  small  independent  business  concerns, 
purchase  of  tools  or  equipment  needed  by  individuals  for  carrying 
on  an  occupation  or  a  trade  or  financing  the  opportunity  for  individ¬ 
uals  to  obtain  practical  education  in  vocational  and  occupational 
skills,  and  to  those  programs  of  technical  assistance  and  development 
which  will  assist  in  carrying  out  and  in  preparing  a  favorable  environ¬ 
ment  for  such  programs.  While  recognizing  that  special  requirements, 
differing  development  needs  and  political  conditions  in  various  assisted 
countries  will  affect  the  priority  of  such  programs  and  of  each  coun- 
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try’s  relative  ability  to  implement  them,  it  is  further  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  each  such  assisted  country  should  be  encouraged  to 
give  adequate  recognition  to  such  needs  of  the  people  in  the  preparation 
of  national  development  programs. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  importance  of  regional 
organizations  of  free  peoples  for  mutual  assistance,  such  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  and  Development,  the  European  Economic  Community,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  South  East 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  Central  Treaty  Organization,  and 
others,  and  expresses  its  hope  that  such  organizations  may  be  strength¬ 
ened  and  broadened,  and  their  programs  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation  may  be  made  more  effective  in  the  protection  of  the 
independence  and  security  of  free  people,  and  in  the  development  of 
their  economic  and  social  well-being,  and  the  safeguarding  of  their 
basic  rights  and  liberties. 

I  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  the  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  under  chapter  2  of  this  part,  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  such  assistance  is  not  diverted 
to  short-term  emergency  purposes  (such  as  budgetary  purposes, 
balance-of-payments  purpose,  or  military  purposes)  or  any  other 
purpose  not  essential  to  the  long-range  economic  development  of 
recipient  countries. 

The  Congress  urges  that  all  other  countries  (including  private  enter¬ 
prise  within  such  countries)  able  to  contribute  join  in  a  common  under¬ 
taking  to  meet  the  goals  stated  in  this  part.  In  particular,  the  Congress 
urges  that  other  industrialized  free-world  countries  increase  their 
contributions  and  improve  the  forms  and  terms  of  their  assistance  so 
that  the  burden  of  the  common  undertaking,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  shall  be  equitably  borne,  by  all.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
where  feasible,  the  United  States  Government  invite  friendly  nations 
to  join  in  missions  to  consult  with  countries  which  are  recipients  of 
assistance  under  this  part  on  the  possibilities  for  joint  action  to  assure 
the  effective  development  of  plans  for  the  economic  development  of 
such  recipient  countries  and  the  effective  use  of  assistance  provided 
them;  and  that  the  President  may  request  the  assistance  of  interna- 

)  tional  financial  insitutions  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  such 
missions. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  authorized  by  this 
Act  should  be  extended  to  or  withheld  from  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  to  further  the  objectives 
of  victory  in  the  war  against  communism  and  the  return  to  then- 
homeland  of  Americans  involved  in  that  struggle. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  any  foreign  country  which  hereafter  permits,  or  fails  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  prevent,  the  damage  or  destruction  by 
mob  action  of  the  United  States  property  within  such  country,  should 
be  terminated  and  should  not  be  resumed  until  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  appropriate  measures  have  been  taken  by  such  country  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  thereof. 

This  Act,  or  the  furnishing  of  economic,  military,  or  other  assistance 
under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  construed  as  creating  a  new  commitment  or 
as  affecting  any  existing  commitment  to  use  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  for  the  defense  of  any  foreign  country. 
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Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

TITLE  I - DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority. —  *  *  * 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  loans  payable  as  to  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis 
upon  assisting  long-range  plans  and  programs  designed  to  develop 
economic  resources  and  increase  productive  capacities.  In  so  doing, 
the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  whether  financing  could  be 
obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world  sources  on  reason¬ 
able  terms,  including  private  sources  within  the  United  States,  (2)  the 
economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  in¬ 
cluding  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable 
promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  economic  resources  or 
to  the  increase  of  productive  capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  (4)  the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to,  other  development  activities  being  undertaken  or  planned, 
and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives,  (5)  the  extent 
to  which  the  recipient  country  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demon¬ 
strating  a  clear  determination  to  take  effective  self-help  measures, 
[and]  (6)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with 
special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  loan 
involved,  (7)  the  degree  to  which  the  receipient  country  is  making  progress 
toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press , 
and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  individual  f  reedom,  initiative,  and 
private  enterprise,  ( 8 )  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  taking 
steps  to  improve  its  climate  for  private  investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign  through  encouragement  of  maximum  private  ownership  in  new 
and  existing  industry,  through  nondiscriminatory  treatment  between 
national  and  nonnational  and  between  public  and  private  enterprises 
and  products,  through  adequate  protection  of  industrial  property  rights 
(such  as  patents  and  trademarks ),  and  (9)  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be 
financed  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self-sustaining  growth. 
Loans  shall  be  made  under  this  title  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable 
prospects  of  repayment.  Funds  made  available  under  this  title,  except 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  205,  shall  not  be  used  to  make 
loans  in  more  than  ten  countries  in  any  fiscal  year,  except  that  such  loans 
may  be  made  in  any  additional  country  with  respect  to  which  (i)  the 
President  shall  have  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  report  stating  that  the  making  of  loans  in  such  additional 
country  during  such  fiscal  year  is  in  the  national  interest  and  giving  his 
reasons  therefor,  and  (ii)  each  such  committee  shall  have  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  approving  the  making  of  loans  in  such  additional  country  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

******* 

(d)  Funds  made  available  for  this  title  shall  not  be  loaned  or  re¬ 
loaned  at  rates  of  interest  excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  borrower 
and  in  no  event  shall  such  funds  (except  funds  loaned  under  section 
205  and  funds  which  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
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Assistance  Act  of  1964  were  authorized  or  committed  to  be  loaned 
upon  terms  which  do  not  meet  the  minimum  terms  set  forth  herein)  be 
loaned  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  less  than  [2)4]  3  per  centum  per  annum 
commencing  not  later  than  ten  years  following  the  date  on  which  the 
funds  are  initially  made  available  under  the  loan,  during  which  ten- 
year  period  the  rate  of  interest  shall  not  be  lower  than  1  per  centum 
per  annum,  nor  higher  than  the  applicable  legal  rate  of  interest  of 
the  country  in  which  the  loan  is  made. 

%  sje  $  sfc  ♦  sfe  * 

Sec.  202.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
[$1,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  $925,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  $1,500,000,000 
for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  which  sums  shall 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided ,  That  any  unappropriated 
portion  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during 
the  above  period  in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year:  Provided  further, ] 
$620,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  sections  102,  201,  601,  and  602  of  this  Act,  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
for  the  fiscal  [years  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966,  re¬ 
spectively,]  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  be  available  for  loans 
made  to  encourage  economic  development  through  private  enterprise. 

*  *  *  ije  *  *  ♦ 

Sec.  205.  Use  of  International  Lending  Organizations.— In 
order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  policy  contained  in 
section  619,  [the  President,  after  consideration  of  the  extent  of  addi¬ 
tional  participation  by  other  countries,  may  make  available,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines,  not  to  exceed]  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  this  title  shall  be  available  only  for  transfer, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  determines,  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association,  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development,  or  the  International  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  use  pursuant  to  the  laws  governing  United  States  participation 
in  such  institutions,  if  any,  and  the  governing  statutes  thereof  and 
without  regard  to  section  201  or  any  other  requirements  of  this  or 
any  other  Act. 

******* 
TITLE  II — -TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Sec.  211.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  less  developed 
friendly  countries  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assisting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  resources  through  such  means  as  programs  of  technical 
cooperation  and  development.  In  so  doing,  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  (1)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of 
contributing  to  the  development  of  educational  or  other  institutions 
and  programs  directed  toward  social  progress,  (2)  the  consistency 
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of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development 
activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realiz¬ 
able  long-range  development  objectives;  (3)  the  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  (4)  the  extent  to  which 
the  recipient  country  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic, 
political,  and  social  concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear 
determination  to  take  effective  self-help  measures  and  a  willingness 
to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  this  title,  (5)  the 
possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy,  with  special 
reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance 
involved,  [and]  (6)  the  desirability  of  safeguarding  the  international 
balance  of  payments  position  of  the  United  States. 

(?)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  making  progress  toward 
respect  for  the  rule  oj  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press,  and 
recognition  oj  the  importance  oj  individual  jreedom,  initiative,  and  private 
enterprise,  and  ( 8 )  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  achievement  oj  self-sustaining  growth.  If  the  President  j 
finds  that  assistance  proposed  to  be  furnished  under  this  title  would 
have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon  the  United  States  economy,  or  a 
substantial  segment  thereof,  the  assistance  shall  not  be  furnished.  The 
authority  oj  this  title  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  more  than 
forty  countries  in  any  fiscal  year,  except  that  such  assistance  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  any  additional  country  with  respect  to  which  (i)  the  President 
shall  have  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  stating  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  such  additional  country 
during  such  fiscal  year  is  in  the  national  interest  and  giving  his  reasons 
therefore,  and  ( ii)  each  such  committee  shall  have  adopted  a  resolution 
approving  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  such  additional  country  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  In  countries  and  areas  which  are  in  the  earlier  stages  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  programs  of  development  of  education  and  human 
resources  through  such  means  as  technical  cooperation  shall  be  em¬ 
phasized,  and  the  furnishing  of  capital  facilities  for  purposes  other 
than  the  development  of  education  and  human  resources  shall  be  given 

a  lower  priority  until  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skills  have  been  . 
developed.  \ 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs 
designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the 
United  States  and  such  programs  may  be  carried  out  only  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  under  section  212  may  be  used  for  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  to  research  and 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  capacity  to  develop  the  resources  likely  to  be  needed  for  programs 
concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  development  of  less  developed 
countries. 

Sec.  212.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
[1966]  1967  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  not  to  exceed 
$210,000,000  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  214.  American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad.— (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
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tions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools  and  libraries  outside  the  United 
States  founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as 
study  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611 
et  seq.),  to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  to  hospitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored 
by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical  education 
and  research. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  [1966,  $7,000,000], 
1967,  $10,989,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

( d )  There  is  hereby  authorized,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  purposes  of  section  214(b),  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available 
for  such  purposes,  for  fiscal  year  1967,  $1 ,000,000  in  foreign  currencies 
,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal 

requirements  of  the  United  States. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

TITLE  III - INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  221.  General  Authority. — (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  and 
increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  furthering  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of 
less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  issue  guaranties  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of 
investments  in  connection  with  projects,  including  expansion,  modern¬ 
ization,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  friendly  country 
or  area  with  the  government  of  which  the  President  has  agreed  to 
institute  the  guaranty  program.  The  guaranty  program  authorized 
by  this  title  shall  be  administered  under  broad  criteria,  and  each  proj¬ 
ect  shall  be  approved  by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties  to  eligible  United  States 
investors — 

(1)  assuring  protection  in  whole  or  in  part  against  any  or  all 
v  of  the  following  risks : 

(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United  States  dollars  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  as  earnings 
or  profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return 
of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof, 

(B)  loss  of  investment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  approved 
project  due  to  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  a 
foreign  government,  and 

(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  insurrection: 

Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  issued 
under  this  paragraph  (1)  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000,000,000,  and 

(2)  where  the  President  determines  such  action  to  be  important 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing  projects  with  appropriate 
participation  by  the  private  investor  in  the  loan  risk  and  in 
accordance  with  the  foreign  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
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States,  or  assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
any  other  investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may 
determine,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
determine :  Provided,  That  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph 

(2)  shall  emphasize  economic  development  projects  furthering 
social  progress  and  the  development  of  small  independent  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises:  Provided  further,  That  no  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  (2)  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or 
misconduct  for  which  the  investor  is  responsible:  Provided  further , 
That  the  total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$300,000,000;  and  guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (2) 
for  other  than  housing  projects  similar  to  those  insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  shall  not  exceed  $175,000,000: 
Provided  further,  That  this  authority  shall  continue  until  June  30, 
[1967.]  1968. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  [dollar  value]  actual  dollar  in¬ 
vestment,  as  of  the  date  of  the  investment,  made  in  the  project  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  plus  earnings  or  operating  profits 
actually  accrued  on  said  investment  to  the  extent  provided  by  such 
guaranty,  nor  shall  any  guaranty  of  an  equity  investment  extend 
beyond  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

******* 

Sec.  224.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin  American  Countries. — 
(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  private  home 
ownership  and  assist  in  the  development  of  stable  economies  in  Latin 
America,  the  authority  conferred  by  this  section  should  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development  in  the  American 
Republics  of  self-liquidating  pilot  housing  projects,  th,e  development 
of  institutions  engaged  in  Alliance  for  Progress  programs,  including 
cooperative,  free  labor  unions,  savings  and  loan  type  institutions,  and 
other  private  enterprise  programs  in  Latin  America  engaged  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  financing  of  home  mortgages,  the  construction  of 
homes  for  lower  income  persons  and  families,  the  increased  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  savings  and  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  in  Latin 
America. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  President  is 
authorized  to  issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
shall  determine,  to  eligible  United  States  investors  as  defined  in 
section  223  assuring  against  loss  of  loan  investments  made  by  such 
investors  in — 

(1)  pilot  or  demonstration  private  housing  projects  in  Latin 
America  of  types  similar  to  those  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  suitable  for  conditions  in  Latin  America; 

(2)  credit  institutions  in  Latin  America  engaged  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  financing  of  home  mortgages,  such  as  savings 
and  loan  institutions  and  other  qualified  investment  enterprises; 

(3)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  for  lower  income  families 
and  persons,  which  projects  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  maximum  unit  costs  established  by  the  President  for  families 
and  persons  whose  incomes  meet  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  President; 

(4)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  which  will  promote  the 
development  of  institutions  important  to  the  success  of  the  Alii- 
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ance  for  Progress,  such  as  free  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  and 
other  private  enterprise  programs;  or 

(5)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  25  percentum  or  more 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  mortgage  financing  for  which  is  made 
available  from  sources  within  Latin  America  and  is  not  derived 
from  sources  outside  Latin  America,  which  projects  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  have  a  unit  cost  of  not  more  than 
$6,500. 

(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties  issued  under  this  section 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $400,000,000  of  which 
at  least  $50,000,000  of  the  issuing  authority  provided  for  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1965  shall  be  available  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
section  224(b)(1)'.  Provided,  That  no  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  section  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for  which 
the  investor  is  responsible:  Provided  further,  That  this  authority  shall 
continue  until  June  30,  [1967.]  1968. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

TITLE  VI - ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec.  251.  General  Authority. — *  *  * 

(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title  shall  be  directed  toward  the 
development  of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In  furnishing 
assistance  under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  (1) 
the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or 
area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital  economic,  political, 
and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  deter¬ 
mination  to  take  effective  self-help  measures;  (2)  the  economic  and 
technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the  consistency 
of  the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to,  other  development 
activities  being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  contribution  to  realiz¬ 
able  long-range  objectives;  [and]  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the 
United  States  economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  involved;  (5)  the  degree  to  which  the 
recipient  country  is  making  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law, 

\  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise;  (6)  the  degree 
to  which  the  recipient  country  is  taking  steps  to  improve  its  climate  for 
private  investment,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  through  encouragement 
of  maximum  private  ownership  in  new  and  existing  industry,  through 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  between  national  and  nonnational  and  be¬ 
tween  public  and  private  enterprises  and  products,  through  adequate 
protection  of  industrial  property  rights  ( such  as  patents  and  trademarks); 
(7)  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  contribute  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  self-sustaining  growth;  and  (8)  the  extent  to  which  the  activity 
to  be  financed  will  contribute  to  the  economic  or  political  integration  of 
Latin  America.  In  making  loans  under  this  title  from  funds  wThich 
are  required  to  be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest 
in  United  States  dollars,  the  President  shall  take  into  account,  in 
addition  to  the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other 
free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms  (including  private  sources 
within  the  United  States),  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to 
repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  and  the  efforts  made 
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by  recipient  nations  to  repatriate  capital  invested  in  other  countries 
by  their  own  citizens.  The  provisions  of  sections  201(d),  202(b), 
202(c)  and  204  shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be 
made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment. 
Funds  made  available  under  this  title  which  are  not  required  to  be  used 
for  loans  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  211(d). 

******* 

(h)  Loans  may  be  made  under  authority  of  this  title  only  to  support 
national  economic  plans  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Inter-American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Whenever  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  purposes  of  this  title  would  be  better  served  thereby,  he  may 
make  available,  in  addition  to  any  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines,  not  to  exceed  15 
per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  this  title  to  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank,  or  to  any  of  the  institutions  named  in  section  205,  for 
use  pursuant  to  the  laws  governing  United  States  participation  in  the 
said  Bank  or  in  such  institutions  and  the  governing  statutes  thereof  and 
without  regard  to  section  201  or  any  other  requirements  of  this  or  any 
other  Act. 

Sec.  252.  Authorization.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  [each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1963,  1965,  and  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1964,  not 
to  exceed  $525,000,000,  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964  and  $85,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1965  and  $75,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1966  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in  each  such  fiscal  year] 
the  fiscal  year  1967 ,  not  to  exceed  $543,000,000,  which  sum  is  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to  exceed 
$87 ,700,000,  shall  be  available  only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principle 
and  interest  in  United  States  dollars.  [In  presenting  request  to  the 
Congress  for  authorizations  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964 
through  1966  to  carry  out  other  programs  under  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  also  present  the  program  proposed  to  be  carried  out  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  this  section 
for  the  respective  fiscal  year.]  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  sections  102,  251,  601,  and  602  of  this  Act,  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  loan  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  [years  ending  June  30,  1965  and  June  30,  1966, 
respectively]  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  be  available  for  loans 
made  to  encourage  economic  development  through  private  enterprise. 
******* 

TITLE  VIII - SOUTHEAST  ASIA  MULTILATERAL  AND  REGIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  271.  General  Provisions. — (a)  The  acceleration  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  in  southeast  Asia  is  important  to  the  achievement  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area. 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective  would  be  served  by  an  expanded 
effort  by  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and  other  interested  countries  in 
cooperative  programs  for  social  and  economic  development  of  the  region, 
employing  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  channels  of  assistance. 
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“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  stability  in  southeast  Asia  through  multilateral 
institutions  and  programs  and  projects  serving  regional  development  pur¬ 
poses.  Such  institutions,  programs,  and  projects  may  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  special  funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  consortia  or¬ 
ganized  for  particular  programs  and  projects  and  regional  arrangements 
such  as  the  Mekong  development  program. 

“Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions. — (a)  In  providing  assistance  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title  the  President  shall  take  into  account: 

“(1)  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic  development  by 
Asian  peoples  and  institutions; 

“(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and  integration  in  southeast 
Asia; 

“(3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other  potential  donor  countries; 

“(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation  among  the  countries  of 
southeast  Asia  toward  the  solution  of  common  problems;  and 

“(5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institutions  or  other  administering 
authorities  to  carry  out  projects  and  programs  effectively,  efficiently, 
and  economically . 

(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  are  used  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  or  the  Asian  Development  Bank  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  such  funds  may  be  used  without  regard  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  or  any  other  Act. 

Sec.  273.  Use  of  Funds. — In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
in  the  fiscal  year  1967 ,  the  President  is  authorized,  to  use  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act. 

Chapter  3 — International  Organizations  and  Programs 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority. — (a)  When  he  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  national  interest,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  on  a  grant  basis  to  international  organizations  and  to 
programs  administered  by  such  organizations,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  administered  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  make  grants  and  loans  payable  as 
to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States  dollars  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  201  (d) ,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  in  order  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  Contributions  to  the  [United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund]  United 
Nations  Development  Program  for  the  calendar  years  succeeding  1961 
may  not  exceed  forty  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  for 
such  purpose  (including  assessed  and  audited  local  costs)  for  each 
year. 

9fc  afc  afe  afe  afe  afc  9fe 

Sec.  302.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  [1966]  1967 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  [$144,755,000] 
$140,433,000.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
shall  be  contributed  to  any  international  organization  or  to  any 
foreign  government  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the  costs  of  developing 
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or  operating  any  volunteer  program  of  such  organization,  govern¬ 
ment,  or  agency  relating  to  the  selection,  training,  and  programing  of 
volunteer  manpower. 

******* 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  401.  General  Authority. — The  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  to  friendly  countries,  organizations,  and  bodies 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  part  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  support  or  promote  economic 
or  political  stability:  Provided ,  That  not  more  than  ten  countries  may 
receive  assistance  under  the  authority  oj  this  chapter  in  any  fiscal  year, 
unless  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  oj  the 
United  States  to  furnish  such  assistance  to  an  additional  country  or 
countries.  Any  such  determination,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor, 
shall  he  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  [,  without  regard  to  section  649,] 
for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  [1966]  1967  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  [$684,200,000],  $700,000,000 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.  [Of  the  funds  made 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  not  less  than  $200,000,000  shall  be  availbale  solely  for  use  in 
Vietnam,  unless  the  President  determines  otherwise  and  promptly 
reports  such  determination  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.] 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 

Sec.  451.  Contingency  Fund. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1966]  1967  not 
to  exceed  [$150,000,000]  $70,000,000  for  use  by  the  President  for 
assistance  authorized  by  part  I  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance,  when  he  determines 
such  use  to  be  important  to  the  national  interest.  [No  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  preceding  sentence  after  January  1, 
1966,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  shall  be  used  to  provide  assistance  to  any 
country  which  permits  any  ship  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  trans¬ 
port  any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  to  or  from  North 
Vietnam  unless  the  President  determines  that  the  withholding  of 
such  assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  reports  such  determination  to  the  Congress.  In  addition, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use 
in  Southeast  Asia  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $89,000,000,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  programs  authorized  by  parts  I 
and  II  of  this  Act.] 

(b)  The  President  shall  provide  quarterly  reports  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  pro¬ 
graming  and  the  obligation  of  funds  under  [the  first  sentence  of] 
subsection  (a). 
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Chapter  6- — Assistance  to  [Countries  Having  Agrarian  Econo¬ 
mies]  Non-Industrialized  Countries 

Sec.  461.  Assistance  to  Countries  Having  Agrarian  Econo¬ 
mies. — Wherever  the  President  determines  that  the  economy  of  any 
country  is  in  major  part  an  agrarian  economy,  emphasis  shall  be  placed 
on  programs  which  reach  the  people  in  such  country  who  are  engaged 
in  agrarian  pursuits  or  who  live  in  the  villages  or  rural  areas  in  such 
country,  including  programs  which  will  assist  them  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  indigenous  cottage  industries,  in  the  improvement  of  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  and  techniques,  and  which  will  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  programs  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation.  In 
such  country  emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon  programs  of  com¬ 
munity  development  which  will  promote  stable  and  responsible 
governmental  institutions  at  the  local  level. 

Sec.  462.  Assistance  for  Population  Control. — Funds  made 
available  jor  use  under  this  part  may  be  used,  when  so  requested  by  the 
recipient  country,  to  furnish  technical  and  other  assistance  jor  the  control 
of  population  growth. 

Chapter  7 — Joint  Commissions  on  Rural  Reconstruction 

Sec.  471.  Joint  Commissions  on  Rural  Reconstruction. — (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  conclude  agreements  with  underdeveloped 
countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  providing  jor  the  establishment  in  such 
countries  of  Joint  Commissions  on  Rural  Reconstruction  each  of  which 
shall  be  composed  of  two  citizens  of  the  United  States  appointed  by  the 
President  and  three  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  the  Commission  is 
established.  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  members  who 
are  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  the  Commission  is  established  shall 
be  selected  in  such  manner  and  for  such  terms  of  office  as  will  insure  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  their  tenure  and  continuity  in  office  inde¬ 
pendently  oi  any  changes  in  political  regimes  in  such  country. 

(b)  A  commission  established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  authorized  to  formulate  and  carry  out  programs 
for  reconstruction  in  rural  areas  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  established, 
which  shall  include  such  research  and  training  activities  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  such  reconstruction. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  212  shall  be  available  to  the  President  in  negotiating  and 
carrying  out  agreements  entered  into  under  this  section,  including  the 
financing  of  appropriate  activities  of  Commissions  established  pursuant 
to  such  agreements. 

(d)  The  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  section  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  express  or  implied  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  any 
responsibility  for  making  further  contributions  for  such  purpose. 
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PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 
******* 

Sec.  604.  Procurement. — 

******* 

(c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  [surplus]  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  thereof  available  for  disposition  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
for  transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  country  in 
accordance  with  its  requirements,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  when  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  au¬ 
thorize  the  procurement  of  such  [surplus]  agricultural  commodity 
only  within  the  United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  such  [surplus] 
agricultural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  emergency  requirements  of  recipients  A 
under  this  Act.  * 

******* 

(e)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof  outside  the  United 
States  when  the  domestic  price  of  such  commodity  is  less  than  parity. 

Sec.  608.  Advance  Acquisition  of  Property. — (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  maintain  in  a  separate  account,  which  shall,  notwith¬ 
standing  section  1210  of  the  General  Appropriation  Act,  1951  (64  Stat. 
765),  be  free  from  fiscal  year  limitations,  $5,000,000  of  funds  made 
available  under  section  212,  which  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  ( including 
personnel  costs )  of  acquisition,  storage,  renovation  and  rehabilitation, 
packing,  crating,  handling,  transportation,  and  related  costs  of  prop¬ 
erty  classified  as  domestic  or  foreign  excess  property  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  or  other  property,  in  advance  of  known  re¬ 
quirements  therefor  for  use  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part  I: 
Provided,  That  the  amount  of  property  classified  as  domestic  excess 
property  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv-  A 
ices  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  held  at  any  one  time  pursuant  to  this  " 
section  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000  in  total  original  acquisition  cost. 
Property  acquired  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  (1)  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  part  I  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance,  in  which  case  the  separate 
account  established  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  repaid  from  funds 
made  available  for  such  provision  for  all  costs  incurred,  or  (2)  pursuant 
to  section  607,  in  which  case  such  separate  account  shall  be  repaid  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  section  for  all  costs  incurred. 
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Sec.  612.  Use  of  Foreign  Currencies. — 

******  * 

(c)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  and  notwithstanding 
section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1953,  excess 
foreign  currencies,  as  defined  in  subsection  ( b ),  may  be  made  available 
to  friendly  foreign  governments  and  to  private,  nonprofit  United  States 
organizations  to  carry  out  voluntary  family  planning  programs  in 
countries  which  reauest  such  assistance.  No  such  program  shall  be 
assisted  unless  the  President  has  received  assurances  that  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  program  the  recipient  will  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  insure  that  no  person  receives  any  family  planning  assistance  or 
supplies  unless  he  desires  such  services.  The  excess  foreign  currencies 
made  available  under  this  subsection  shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  5 
percentum  of  the  aggregate  of  all  excess  foreign  currencies. 

As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term  11  voluntary  family  planning  pro¬ 
gram”  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  demographic  studies,  medical  and 
) psychological  research,  personnel  training,  the  construction  and  staffing 
of  clinics  and  rural  health  centers,  specialized  training  of  doctors  and 
paramedical  personnel,  the  manufacture  of  medical  supplies,  and  the 
dissemination  of  family  planning  information,  medical  assistance,  and 
supplies  to  individuals  who  desire  such  assistance. 

Sec.  614.  Special  Authorities. — {a)  The  President  may  autho¬ 
rize  in  each  fiscal  year  the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  section  510  in  a  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  and  the  use  of  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  law,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  any  law 
relating  to  receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United  States,  any 
Act  appropriating  funds  for  use  under  this  Act,  or  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq.),  in 
furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President 
determines  that  such  authorization  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Not  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country  in  any 
\fiscal  year. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  important  to  the 
national  interest,  he  may  use  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  4  of  part  I  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives 
of  the  United  States  in  Germany,  including  West  Berlin,  and  without 
regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  as  he  determines  should  be  disre¬ 
garded  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  pursuant  to 
his  certification  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  use 
of  such  funds,  which  certification  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  such  amounts.  The  President  shall  promptly  and  fully 
inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  of  each  use  of  funds  under  this  subsection. 
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Sec.  620.  Prohibitions  Against  Furnishing  Assistance. — 

******  * 

[(k)  Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965  or 
other  general  legislation,  during  the  calendar  year  1965,  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  to  carry  out  programs  of  assistance  under 
this  Act,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country 
for  construction  of  any  productive  enterprise  with  respect  to  which 
th3  aggregate  value  of  such  assistance  to  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  wfll  exceed  $100,000,000.  No  other  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.] 

(Jc)  Without  the  express  approval  of  Congress,  no  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country  for  construction  of  any  productive 
enterprise,  nor  shall  any  assistance  be  furnished  under  chapter  2  of  the 
Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act  to  any  country  for  carrying  out  any 
program,  with  respect  to  which  the  aggregate  value  of  assistance  to  be  a 
furnished  by  the  United  States  will  exceed  $100,000,000.  No  other  * 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

******* 

Sec.  622.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy. — (a)  Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers  or 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure 
coordination  among  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  each  country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission.  The  Chief  of  the  diplomatic  mission  shall  make 
sure  that  recommendations  of  such  representatives  pertaining  to 
military  assistance  [(including  any  civic  action  and  sales  program)] 

(■ including  civic  action )  or  sales  programs  are  coordinated  with  political 
and  economic  considerations,  and  his  comments  shall  accompany 
such  recommendations  if  he  so  desires. 

(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general  direction  of 
[the  assistance  programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  including  but  not 
limited  to  determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  military  assistance  4 
program  (including  any  civic  action  and  sales  program)  for  a  country 
and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  programs  are  effectively 
integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  best  served  thereby.]  economic  assistance  and  military 
assistance  and  sales  programs,  including  but  not  limited  to  determining 
whether  there  shall  be  a  military  assistance  ( including  civic  action)  or 
sales  program  for  a  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such 
programs  are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby. 
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Sec.  635.  General  Authorities.—  *  *  * 

(h)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commitments  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  available  under  titles  II,  V,  and  VI  ( except 
development  loans )  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  and  under  part  II  may,  subject 
to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend  at  any  time  for  not  more 
than  five  years. 

******* 

Sec.  637.  Administrative  Expenses. — (a)  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1966] 
1967  not  to  exceed  $54,240,000  for  necessary  administrative  expenses 
of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  part  I. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  [such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time]  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  not  to 
exceed  $3,100,000  for  administrative  expenses  which  are  incurred  for 
functions  of  the  Department  of  State  under  this  Act  and  unrepealed 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  for 
jnormal  functions  of  the  Department  of  State  which  relate  to  such 
functions. 

******* 
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[Report  No.  1359] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  7,1906 

Mr.  Fulbrigiit,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bill,  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  June  30,  1966; 
which  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  “The  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1966”. 

5  PART  I 

6  CHAPTER  1— POLICY 

7  Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

8  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  statement  of  policy, 

9  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
10  paragraph : 
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“This  Act,  or  the  furnishing  of  economic,  military,  or 
other  assistance  under  this  Act  or  the  Military  Assistance  and 
Sales  Act  of  1966,  shall  not  be  construed  as  creating  a  new 
commitment  or  as  affecting  any  existing  commitment  to  use 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  defense  of  any 
foreign  country.” 

O  %J 

CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 
Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  201  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority 
to  make  loans  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  the  word  “and” 
at  the  end  of  clause  (5)  and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  and  insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “  (7) 
the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  making  prog¬ 
ress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  in¬ 
dividual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise,  (8)  the 
degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  taking  steps  to  im¬ 
prove  its  climate  for  private  investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  through  encouragement  of  maximum  private  owner- 
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ship  in  now  and  existing  industry,  through  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  between  national  and  nonnational  and  between 
public  and  private  enterprises  and  products,  through  ade¬ 
quate  protection  of  industrial  property  rights  (such  as  pat¬ 
ents  and  trademarks ) ,  and  ( 9 )  whether  or  not  the  activity 
to  be  financed  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self- 
sustaining  growth.” 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  sentence: 
“Funds  made  available  under  this  title,  except  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  205,  shall  not  be  used  to  make 
loans  in  more  than  ten  countries  in  any  fiscal  year,  except 
that  such  loans  may  be  made  in  any  additional  country  with 
respect  to  which  (i)  the  President  shall  have  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  a  report  stating  that  the  making  of  loans  in  such  addi¬ 
tional  country  during  such  fiscal  year  is  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  and  giving  his  reasons  therefor,  and  (ii)  each  such 
committee  shall  have  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the 
making  of  loans  in  such  additional  country  during  such  fiscal 
year.” 

(b)  Section  201  (d),  which  relates  to  interest  rates,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “24  per  centum”  and  substituting 
“3  per  centum”. 
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(c)  Section  202  (a) ,  which  relates  to  authorization  of 
the  Development  Loan  Lund,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  the  words  beginning  with  “$1,200,000,- 
000”  through  the  words  “such  subsequent  fiscal  year:  Pro¬ 
vided  further ,”  and  substitute  “$620,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,” . 

(2)  Strike  out  “years  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  June 
30,  1966,  respectively,”  and  substitute  “year  ending  June 
30,  1967,”. 

(d)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to  use  of  inter¬ 
national  lending  organizations,  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  205.  In  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  the  policy  contained  in  section  619,  15  per  centum  of 
the  funds  made  available  for  this  title  shall  be  available  only 
for  transfer,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
determines,  to  the  International  Development  Association, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
or  the  International  Finance  Corporation  for  use  pursuant 
to  the  laws  governing  United  States  participation  in  such 
institutions,  if  any,  and  the  governing  statutes  thereof  and 
without  regard  to  section  201  or  any  other  requirements  of 
this  or  any  other  Act.” 
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Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and  Development 

Grants 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  strikeout 
“and”  at  the  end  of  clause  (5)  and  strike  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert  a  comma  and  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “(7)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is 
making  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private 
enterprise,  and  (8)  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  he  financed 
will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self-sustaining  growth.” 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following  new  sentence: 
“The  authority  of  this  title  shall  not  he  used  to  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  to  more  than  forty  countries  in  any  fiscal  year,  except) 
that  such  assistance  may  he  furnished  to  any  additional  coun¬ 
try  with  respect  to  which  (i)  the  President  shall  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
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and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  report  stating  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
to  such  additional  country  during  such  fiscal  year  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  giving  his  reasons  therefor,  and  (ii) 
each  such  committee  shall  have  adopted  a  resolution  approv¬ 
ing  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  such  additional  coun¬ 
try  during  such  fiscal  year.” 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tion: 

“  (d)  Funds  made  available  under  section  212  may  be 
used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  specify,  to  research  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
their  capacity  to  develop  the  resources  likely  to  be  needed 
for  programs  concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  of  less  developed  countries.” 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1966”  and  substituting  “1967”. 

(c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  American  schools, 
and  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (c) ,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1966,  $7,000,000”  and  substitut¬ 
ing  “1967,  $10,989,000”. 
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(2)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  the  following 
subsection : 

“(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  section  214  (b) ,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  $1,000,000  in  foreign  currencies  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States.” 

Title  III — Investment  Guakanties 
Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  221,  which  relates  to  general  authority 
for  investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  “1967”  in  the  fourth 
proviso  of  paragraph  (2)  and  substitute  “1968”. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  actual  dollar  in¬ 
vestment,  as  of  the  date  of  the  investment,  made  in  the 
project  with  the  approval  of  the  President  plus  earnings  or 
operating  profits  actually  accrued  on  said  investment  to  the 
extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall  any  guaranty 
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of  an  equity  investment  extend  beyond  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  issuance.” 

(b)  Section  224(c),  which  relates  to  housing  projects 
in  Latin  American  countries,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  After  “$400,000,000”  insert  “of  which  at  least 
$50,000,000  of  the  issuing  authority  provided  for  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965  shall  be  available  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  section  224  (b)  (1)  ”. 

(2)  Strike  out  “1967”  and  substitute  “1968”. 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
Sec.  105.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  “and”  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “(5)  the 
degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  making  progress 
toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise;  (6)  the 
degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  taking  steps  to 
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improve  its  climate  for  private  investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  through  encouragement  of  maximum  private  owner¬ 
ship  in  new  and  existing  industry,  through  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  between  national  and  nonnational  and  between 
public  and  private  enterprises  and  products,  through  adequate 
protection  of  industrial  property  rights  (such  as  patents  and 
trademarks)  ;  (7)  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed 
will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self-sustaining  growth; 
and  (8)  the  extent  to  which  the  activity  to  be  financed  will 
contribute  to  the  economic  or  political  integration  of  Latin 
America.” 

(ii)  At  the  end  of  such  subsection  add  the  following 
new  sentence:  “Funds  made  available  under  this  title  which 
are  not  required  to  be  used  for  loans  shall  be  available  for 
the  purposes  of  section  211  (d) 

(2)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(h)  Loans  may  be  made  under  authority  of  this  title 
only  to  support  national  economic  plans  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Inter- American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  the 
purposes  of  this  title  would  be  better  served  thereby,  he 
may  make  available,  in  addition  to  any  other  funds  available 
S.  3584 - 2 
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for  such  purposes,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deter¬ 
mines,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  title  to  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
or  to  any  of  the  institutions  named  in  section  205,  for  use 
pursuant  to  the  laws  governing  United  States  participation 
in  the  said  Bank  or  in  such  institutions  and  the  governing 
statutes  thereof  and  without  regard  to  section  201  or  any 
other  requirements  of  this  or  any  other  Act.” 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the  words  beginning 
with  “each  of  the  fiscal  years”  the  first  time  they  appear 
through  the  words  “each  such  fiscal  year”  the  last  time  they 
appear,  and  substitute  “the  fiscal  year  1967,  not  to  exceed 
$543,000,000,  which  sum  is  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $87,- 
700,000,”. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  penultimate  sentence. 

(3)  In  the  final  sentence,  strike  out  the  words  “years 
ending  June  30,  1965  and  June  30,  1966,  respectively”  and 
substitute  “year  ending  June  30,  1967”. 
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Title  YIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Regional  Programs 

Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  ,the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
a  new  title  as  follows: 

“Title  VIII— Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 

Regional  Programs 

“Sec.  271.  General  Provisions  — (a)  The  accelera¬ 
tion  of  social  and  economic  progress  in  southeast  Asia  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  achievement  of  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area.  It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective  would  be  served 
by  an  expanded  effort  by  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and 
other  interested  countries  in  cooperative  programs  for  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  region,  employing  both 
multilateral  and  bilateral  channels  of  assistance. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order 
to  promote  social  and  economic  development  and  stability 
in  southeast  Asia  through  multilateral  institutions  and  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  serving  regional  development  purposes. 
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Such  institutions,  programs,  and  projects  may  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  special  funds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  consortia  organized  for  particular  programs  and  proj¬ 
ects,  and  regional  arrangements  such  as  the  Mekong  develop¬ 
ment  program. 

“Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions. —  (a)  In  providing 
assistance  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  President 
shall  take  into  account : 

“  ( 1 )  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic 
development  by  Asian  peoples  and  institutions; 

“(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and  integra¬ 
tion  in  southeast  Asia; 

“(3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other  potential 
donor  countries; 

“  (4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation  among 
the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  toward  the  solution  of 
common  problems;  and 

“  (5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institutions  or  other 
administering  authorities  to  carry  out  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  effectively,  efficiently,  and  economically. 

“(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  are  used  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  or  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
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of  this  title,  such  funds  may  be  used  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  this  or  any  other  Act. 

“Sec.  273.  Use  of  Funds—  In  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  in  the  fiscal  year  1967,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act.” 

CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  or¬ 
ganizations  and  programs,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  301  (a) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  “by  such  organiza¬ 
tions”  the  words  “,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indus  Basin  De¬ 
velopment  Fund  administered  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  make  grants  and 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  201  (d) ,”. 

<b)  Section  301  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “United  Nations  Expanded  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund”  and  substituting  “United  Nations  Development 
Program”. 
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(c)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1966”  and  “$144,755,000”  and 
substituting  “1967”  and  “$140,433,000”,  respectively. 

CHAPTER  4— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  108.  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  401,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided,  That  not 
more  than  ten  countries  may  receive  assistance  under  the 
authority  of  this  chapter  in  any  fiscal  year,  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  furnish  such  assistance  to  an  additional 
country  or  countries.  Any  such  determination,  together 
with  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.” 

(b)  Section  402,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Strike  out  “,  without  regard  to  section  649,”. 

(2)  Strike  out  “1966”  and  “$684,200,000”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “1967”  and  “$700,000,000”,  respectively. 

(3)  Strike  out  the  second  sentence. 
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CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  contingency  fund,  is 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  “1966”  and  “$150,000,000”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “1967”  and  “$70,000,000”,  respec¬ 
tively. 

«/ 

(2)  Strike  out  the  second  and  third  sentences. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “the 
first  sentence  of”. 

CHAPTER  6— ASSISTANCE  TO  NON-INDUS- 
TRIALIZED  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  110.  Chapter  6  of  part  I,  which  relates  to  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  having  agrarian  economies,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Amend  the  heading  to  read:  “Assistance  to  Non- 
Industrialized  Countries”. 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  462.  Assistance  foe  Population  Conteol.— 
Funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  part  may  be  used, 
when  so  requested  by  the  recipient  country,  to  furnish  tech¬ 
nical  and  other  assistance  for  the  control  of  population 
growth.” 
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CHAPTER  7-JOINT  COMMISSIONS  ON  RURAL 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  111.  Pail  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
chapter  as  follows : 

“CHAPTER  7— JOINT  COMMISSIONS  ON  RURAL 

RECONSTRUCTION 

“Sec.  471.  Joint  Commissions  on  Rural  Recon¬ 
struction. —  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  conclude 
agreements  with  underdeveloped  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa 
providing  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries  of  Joint 
Commissions  on  Rural  Reconstruction  each  of  which  shall  be 
composed  of  two  citizens  of  ,the  United  States  appointed  by 
the  President  and  three  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Commission  is  established.  Each  such  agreement  shall  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  members  who  are  citizens  of  the  country  in 
which  the  Commission  is  established  shall  be  selected  in  such 
manner  and  for  such  terms  of  office  as  will  insure  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  their  tenure  and  continuity  in 
office  independently  of  any  changes  in  political  regimes  in 
such  country. 

“(b)  A  commission  established  pursuant  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  authorized  to  formu¬ 
late  and  carry  out  programs  for  reconstruction  in  rural  areas 
in  the  country  in  which  it  is  established,  which  shall  include 
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such  research  and  training  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  such  reconstruction. 

“(c)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  212  shall  be  available  to  the 
President  in  negotiating  and  carrying  out  agreements  entered 
into  under  this  section,  including  the  financing  of  appropri¬ 
ate  activities  of  Commissions  established  pursuant  to  such 
agreements. 

“(d)  The  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  as  an  express  or  implied  assumption 
by  the  United  States  of  any  responsibility  for  making  further 
contributions  for  such  purpose.” 

PART  III 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  pro¬ 
visions,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  604,  which  relates  to  procurement,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (c),  which  relates  to  procurement  of 
agricultural  commodities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“surplus”  each  time  it  appears  and  by  inserting  “or  product 
thereof  available  for  disposition  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,” 
after  the  word  “commodity”  the  first  time  it  appears. 
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(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  procurement  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof  outside  the  United  States  when  the  domestic 
price  of  such  commodity  is  less  than  parity.” 

(b)  Section  608(a),  which  relates  to  advance  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  property,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (including  per¬ 
sonnel  costs)  ”  after  the  word  “costs”  the  first  time  it  appears 
in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Section  612,  which  relates  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

“  (c)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act  of  1953,  excess  foreign  currencies,  as  defined  in 
subsection  (b),  may  be  made  available  to  friendly  foreign 
governments  and  to  private,  nonprofit  United  States  organi¬ 
zations  to  carry  out  voluntary  family  planning  programs  in 
countries  which  request  such  assistance.  No  such  program 
shall  he  assisted  unless  the  President  has  received  assurances 
that  in  the  administration  of  such  program  the  recipient  will 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  insure  that  no  person  receives 
any  family  planning  assistance  or  supplies  unless  he  desires 
such  services.  The  excess  foreign  currencies  made  available 
under  this  subsection  shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  all  excess  foreign  currencies. 
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“As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term  ‘voluntary  family 
planning  program’  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  demo¬ 
graphic  studies,  medical  and  psychological  research,  person¬ 
nel  training,  the  construction  and  staffing  of  clinics  and  rural 
health  centers,  specialized  training  of  doctors  and  paramedical 
personnel,  the  manufacture  of  medical  supplies,  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  family  planning  information,  medical  assist¬ 
ance,  and  supplies  to  individuals  who  desire  such  assistance.’’ 

(d)  Section  614(c),  which  relates  to  special  authori¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“The  President  shall  promptly  and  fully  inform  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman  and  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  of  each  use  of  funds  under  this  subsection.” 

(e)  Section  620  (k),  which  relates  to  prohibition  on 
furnishing  assistance  for  construction  of  certain  productive 
enterprises,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (k)  Without  the  express  approval  of  Congress,  no 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country 
for  construction  of  any  productive  enterprise,  nor  shall  any 
assistance  be  furnished  under  chapter  2  of  the  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales  Act  to  any  country  for  carrying  out 
any  program,  with  respect  to  which  the  aggregate  value 
of  assistance  to  he  furnished  by  the  Fnited  States  will  exceed 
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$100,000,000.  No  other  provision  of  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  he  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.’'’ 

CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 


Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Eoreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  622,  which  relates  to  coordination  with 
foreign  policy,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “in¬ 
cluding  any  civic  action  and  sales  program)  ”  and  substitut¬ 
ing  “(including  civic  action)  or  sales  programs”. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  all  after 


U 


eneral  direction  of”  and  substituting  “economic  assistance 


and  military  assistance  and  sales  programs,  including  but  not 
limited  to  determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  military 
assistance  (including  civic  action)  or  sales  program  for  a 
country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  programs 
are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby.” 
(b)  Section  635(h),  which  relates  to  general  authori¬ 


ties,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (except  development  loans)  ” 
after  “II,  V,  and  VI”. 
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1  (c)  Section  637,  which  relates  to  administrative  ex- 

2  penses,  is  amended  as  follows: 

3  (1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “1966”  and  substitute 

4  “1967”. 

5  (2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “such  amounts  as  may 

6  be  necessary  from  time  to  time”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal 

7  year  1967  not  to  exceed  $3,100,000”. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  cojfrmittee  reported  agricultural  appropriation  bill.  Senate 

passed  child  nutrition  bill.  House  debated  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  House 
agreed  to  Senate  arjidndments  to  screw-worm  eradication  bill.  Hpuse  agreed  to  Senate 
amendments  to  pay/bill. 


SENATE 


1.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1967.  The  Appropriations  Committed  reported 
with/amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  14596  (S.  Rept.  1370)  (p.  14512).  ''Attached 
to/this  Digest  is  the  committee  report,  which  includes  a  statement  ofscommittee 
^ions.  Sen.  Proxmire  expressed  disappointment  in  the  appropriation  ror  the 
special  milk  program  and  stated  that  he  is  contemplating  asking  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  $110  million  for  this  program  (p.  14541). 
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2.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  3034,  to  authorize  feasibility  studies^ 

of  certain  potential  Federal  reclamation  projects  in  17  Western  States,  pp, 
14561-70 

3.  AIR  POLLUTION.  Passed  as  reported,  80-0,  S.  3112,  the  proposed  Clean  Air' Act 

Amendments  of  1966.  Sen.  Muskie  stated  that  "The  primary  purposes  of  /he  bill 
are  to  consolidate  appropriation  authorizations  in  the  Clean  Air  Actyand  to 
authorize  funds  to  continue  the  program  through  1969."  pp.  14570-8> 

4.  CHILD  NUTRITION^  Passed  as  reported,  76-0,  S.  3467,  the  child  nutrition  bill. 

Rejected,  37-42\an  amendment  by  Sen.  Ribicoff  to  establish  a  special  summer 
lunch  program  (ppv  14584-6,  14589-609).  The  bill,  with  the  061 nmittee  amend¬ 
ment,  would  amend  Hie  National  School  Lunch  Act  by  adding  provisions  for: 

"(1)  A  special  milk\program  for  fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  ,4969,  and  1970... 

"(2)  A  pilot  breakfastNcrogram  for  fiscal  years  1967  add  1968  in  schools 
drawing  attendance  from  ptaor  economic  areas  and  in  schools  to  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  must  travel  long  distH^ces... 

"(3)  A  permanent  program  forNionfood  assistance  Ao  schools  drawing  attendance 
from  areas  in  which  poor  economlf  conditions  ejycst...;  and 

"(4)  General  administration...,,  including  provision  for-- 

(A)  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist  State  educational  agencies,  when 
necessary,  in  administering  addlstip^al  activities...; 

(B)  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  extend  school  feeding  programs  under 
the  act  to  include  preschool  prqgrdtps  operated  as  part  of  the  school 
system;  and 

(C)  centralization  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  administration 
of  Federal  programs  to  assist  school  feeding  programs." 

5.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Began  debate  </ci  S.  2947,  to  ame&d  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

Control  Act  in  order  to  improve  and  make  more  effective  certain  programs  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  Act.  pp.  146>0-14 

6.  ROADS.  A  subcommittee  ofAhe  Public  Works  Committee  approved  for  full  committee 

consideration  with  ame^ranents  S.  3155,  the  proposed  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1966.  p.  D610 

7.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Javits  discussed  and  submitted  an  amendment  to  S.  3584,  the 

foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  which  "would  propose  an  across-the-board,  2- 
year  authorization  for  the  economic  aid  portion  of  the  foreign  aid  bill."  pp. 
14527-8 


8.  WATER  FOR  PEACE.  Sen.  Moss  commended  the  provisions  of  S.  J.  Res.  16 
organize  /nd  hold  an  International  Conference  on  Water  for  Peace  and 
his  namybe  added  as  a  cosponsor,  pp.  14529-30 


ed  that 


9.  ECONONPT.  Sen.  Proxmire  spjuke  in  opposition  to  any  tax  increase  at  this  time 

p 

Sen.  Proxmire  criticized  the  "spiraling"  interest  rates  and  inserted  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  subject,  pp.  14534-7 


/ 

10.  RECREATION.  Sen.  Nelson  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  program  foi^ 
the  preservation  of  additional  historic  properties  throughout  the  Nation. 
14539-40 


11.  STATION  TRANSFERS.  Sen.  Tower  commended  passage  of  legislation  to  provide  for 
reimbursement  of  certain  moving  expenses  of  Government  employees.  p./L4540 

12.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Dominick  commended  and  inserted  a  speech,  "Aiding  Higher 
Education  Through  Income  Tax  Credits  for  Tuitions  and  Gifts."  pb<  14556-61 

13.  LIVESTOCK.X  Sen.  Tower  inserted  a  resolution  favoring  an  expansion  of  facili¬ 
ties  of  the\Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  of  this  Department,  p.  14542 

14.  PARITY  PRICES.  \Sen.  Church  commended  and  inserted  an  article  praising  the  role 
of  Sen.  McGover\  in  drafting  and  sponsoring  recently  passed  S.  Con.  Res.  88, 
relative  to  paritV  prices  for  agricultural  commodities/  pp.  14540-1 


P 


HOUSE 

SCREW-WORM.  Concurred  Oi  Senate  amendments  to  H./R.  14888,  to  authorize  this 
Department  to  cooperate  rn  screw-worm  eradication  in  Mexico.  This  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  14625 


16.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  Concurred  in  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  14122,  the  proposed 

Federal  Employees'  Salary  Act  1966.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President,  pp.  14637-43,  14705 

\  / 

17.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  15750,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 

pp.  14644-64,  14695 
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erior  and.  Insular  Affairs  Committee  approved 
,  S.  1674\amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 


18.  LANDS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  I 
for  full  committee  considerat 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geothermal  steam  and  associated  geo¬ 
thermal  resources  (including  certain  Forest  Service  lands),  p.  D611 


9.  WATER  AND  AIR  POLLUTION 
bill,  H.  R.  16078,  to 
tion  of  facilities  f< 


Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown ,\Jr. ,  spoke  in  support  of  his 
.low  an  incentive  tax  credit  for  the  cost  of  construc- 
the  control  of  water  and  airNpollution.  p.  14625 


20.  RECLAMATION.  Rep. /Saylor  commended  and  inserted  an  article  opposing  the  pro¬ 

posed  construct i,*m  of  Central  Arizona  project  dams  on  tnfc  Colorado  River, 
p.  14626 

21.  FOOD  IRRADIATION.  Reps.  Price  and  Bates  praised  the  possible\long-range  bene¬ 

fits  of  food  irradiation  and  urged  additional  research  and  development  in  this 
area.  pp4  14668-70 


22.  TRUTH- IN -PACKAGING.  Rep.  Arends  stated  that  there  is  "some  merit"  in  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill  but  that  he  does  not  believe  "that  the  Secretary  o\  Commerce 
shpiuld  have  the  authority  to  compel  uniformity  in  packaging,"  and  inserted  an 
tide  on  the  subject,  pp.  14671-2 


23. 


'INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  Rep.  Younger  inserted  a  speech,  "Federal  Grant 
and  the  Decline  of  the  Federal  System."  pp.  14672-6 


^4.  WAR  ON  POVERTY.  Rep.  Gibbons  commended  the  Jobs  Corps  and  other  aspects  of 
war  on  poverty  and  inserted  some  articles  on  the  subject,  pp.  14703-5 


10NSTRATI0N  CITIES.  Rep.  Hansen,  Iowa,  inserted  an  American  Institute/of 
Architects  resolution  favoring  the  demonstration  cities  program  as  included 
in  H.  R.  15890,  the  proposed  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  19J66.  p. 
1470, 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


26.  RECREATION. \sen.  Randolph  inserted  Sen.  Byrd's  article  descrying  the  beauty 
of  the  Spruc\  Knob- Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area.  /p.  A3605 


27.  WORLD  HUNGER.  R&p.  Hanna  inserted  an  article,  "World  Hup^er:  Enemy  of  Pros¬ 
perity."  pp.  A362A-7 


28.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Gubsar  inserted  a  speech,  "What  Pryze  Competence?",  discussing 
the  problem  of  attracting  the  best  possible  people^ into  Government  service.  _ 
pp.  A3633-4  \  /  V 


29.  FARMERS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Callan  >commending  and  inserting  an  arti¬ 
cle,  "The  American  Farmer — Qad  Bless  Him."  A>.  A3637 


30.  WATERSHEDS.  Extension  of  remarxi  of  Rep./Bandstra  expressing  his  "deep  concert 
over  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  recently  adopted  policy  with  regard  to  new 
projects  under  the  U.  S.  Soil  ConsHy^tion  Service  watershed  program."  p. 
A3641 


31.  FOREIGN  AID;  WHEAT.  Speech  in  tlW'HousX.by  Rep.  Ashbrook  questioning  the 

President's  proposal  to  give  Inoia  wheat\  and  inserting  an  article,  "India: 
Too  Poor  To  Be  Ef fective--Too/mg  To  Be  Ignored,  "  pp.  A3646-9 


JILLS  INTRODUCED 


32.  LOANS.  S.  3606  by  Sen,  Talmadge,  to  provide  assistance  to  first  processors  of\ 
agricultural  commodities  who  have  suffered  substantial  losses  because  of  the 
economic  impact  of  commodity  programs  of  the  Departlqent  of  Agriculture;  to 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee. 


33.  PESTICIDES.  S.  3^08  by  Sen.  Nelson,  to  prohibit  the  sal£\or  shipment  for  use 
in  the  United ^States  of  the  chemical  compound  known  as  D.B^.T.;  to  Agriculture 
and  Forestry/Committee.  Remarks  of  author  pp.  14517-526 


34.  FISH  PROTEAN.  H.  R.  16145  by  Rep.  Hanna  and  H.  R.  16173  by  Rej3yTupper,  to 

authorial  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the\ise  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  demonstration  plants,  practicable  and  economic  means  for\the  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  commercial  fishing  industry  of  fish  protein  concentrate^  to  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  Remarks  of  Rep.  Hanna,  pp.  14^00-1 


35.  EDUCATION.  H.  R.  16142  by  Rep.  Ford,  to  amend  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress, 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  certain  federally  operated  schools\to 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
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rest  on  the  very  economic  foundations 
of  this  great  Nation.  Our  Founding 
ithers  sought  to  strike  at  poverty  and 
encourage  Americans,  through  their 
oWn  exertions  and  through  competition, 
to  fulfill  the  dreams  and  ambitions  that 
brought  them  to  this  land.  By  and  large, 
the  eany  colonists  were  a  poor  and  dis¬ 
advantaged  people.  But  they  were 
blessed  with  the  courage  and  faith  to 
create  a  freedom  under  which  a  newly 
organized,  self-governing  society  could 
grow  and  proper.  Their  belief  in  the 
benefits  of  a  fre^.  competitive  economic 
system  was  the  essential  factor  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  future  prosper^  and  growth. 

Today,  the  United'S tates  stands  as  a 
living  symbol  to  the  mith  of  those  first 
Americans.  This  countVv  represents  to 
most  of  our  200  million  popple  a  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  man’s  desire  to  stand  on  his  own, 
the  basis  of  a  successful  free\md  private 
enterprise  system.  It  is  the  continuing 
belief  in  the  value  of  this  sy stein  which 
supports  the  introduction  of  the  proposal 
by  my  able  colleague  from  New  Yoniand 
also  the  amendment  I  now  offer  to\he 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  the  antf 
poverty  program  is  to  assist  the  under-' 
privileged  citizens  of  this  Nation.  It 
seeks  to  reach  into  the  darkness  of  an 
impoverished  and  disadvantaged  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  society  and  bring  the  light 
of  opportunity:  the  opportunity  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  training,  the  opportunity  to 
work,  and  the  opportunity  to  live  in  de¬ 
cency  and  dignity. 

But  opportunity  can  never  result  from 
merely  extending  the  long  arm  of  gov¬ 
ernment  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
our  economy  and  society.  It  is  this  ap¬ 
proach,  unfortunately,  which  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  failures  of  the  antipoverty 
program;  failures  which  have  largely 
ignored  the  economic  system  that  guides 
opportunity  in  America  today. 

The  present  program  attempts, 
through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
to  train  and  to  teach  the  disadvantaged, 
but  it  ignores  the  need  for  personal  in¬ 
centive.  It  strives  to  unite  community 
action  behind  the  war  on  poverty,  buj 
fails  adequately  to  incorporate  the  ooi 
nomic  weapons  of  private  enterprise/  It 
seeks  to  provide  financial  assistant  to 
the  poor,  but  fails  to  give  them  a /nance 
for  full  participation  in  the  operations 
of  our  economy. 

Public  expenditures  alone/annot  ac¬ 
complish  the  goals  of  this /Tog ram.  To 
be  successful,  the  war  against  poverty 
must  recognize  the  neoa — and  the  de¬ 
sire — of  man  to  help /imself.  It  must 
recognize  the  necess/y  for  man  to  par¬ 
ticipate  fully  in  the/road  range  of  Amer¬ 
ican  society. 

Members  of  t/e  Republican  minority 
have  consistency  advocated  a  larger  role 
for  private  i/dustry  in  the  antipoverty 
program,  Idast  year,  along  with  21  of  my 
Republican  colleagues,  I  coauthored  S. 
2509,  tin?  Human  Investment  Act,  intro- 
duced  voy  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator /from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  It 
wojnd  provide  tax  incentives  to  encour- 
private  industry  to  offer  job  train- 
lg  oportunities.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
'ate  has  yet  to  take  action  on  this  meas¬ 
ure. 


The  Human  Investment  Act,  together 
with  the  proposed  Economic  Opportunity 
Corporation,  are  two  examples  of  con¬ 
structive,  creative  thinking  for  a  broad¬ 
er  role  of  private  industry  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  These  are  workable 
alternatives  to  expanding  the  aim  of 
Federal  Government  into  every  precinct 
of  American  society.  Our  goal  is  really 
not  antipoverty  but,  rather,  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  every  citizen.  The 
wealth  of  this  Nation  has  been  built  by 
the  dynamic  forces  of  free  bargaining  in 
our  free  society  and  in  our  open  mar¬ 
ket.. 

Today,  the  administration  persists  in 
controlling  those  aspects  of  the  program 
in  which  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise 
would  prove  more  efficient  and  effective 
than  those  of  the  Government.  Under 
the  Job  Corps  program,  for  example,  the 
efforts  of  Government  can  be  surpassed 
by  those  of  the  private  sector  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  At  the  present  time,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  spends  an  average  of  $899  per  per¬ 
son  for  800  hours  of  vocational  training,/ 
a  figure  which  does  not  include  the  es 
tensive  overhead  costs  and  administra¬ 
tive  costs  that  are  always  incurred. 

Vvate  enterprise,  on  the  other  hand/  now 
lining  the  same  Job  Corps  skfifs  for  a 
pJHce  well  below  that  of  the  Government; 
anov  one  which  does  include^  overhead 
and  administrative  costs  fef r  the  same 
training  period.  A  chart  Containing  in¬ 
formation  from  both  biyiness  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Sources,  whicl/l  ask  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this /oint,  presents  this 
analysis  of  the  training  costs  of  various 
job  skills  undeUa/n  by  both  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  theS/iob  Corps.  In  each  in¬ 
stance,  the  private  programs  reflect  a 
considerable  /vingSjompared  to  the  costs 
of  Government. 

There  heing  no  otfeetion,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  prints  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voaational  training  costs  800  hours 


Private  pro¬ 
grams  (in¬ 
cludes  all 
training, 
administra¬ 
tive,  over¬ 
head,  and 
capital  de¬ 
preciation 
costs) 

.Jobs  Corps 
Indirect  teach- 
\ng  and 
niatning 
costi  only; 
average  cost 
figur  (Re¬ 
leased  Dy 
OEO)  \ 

Electronic  computer 
repairman _ _ 

$800 

$809 

Drycleaner _  _ 

885 

899 

Radio-TV  repairman . 

640 

809 

Stenographer . . . 

525 

899 

Hospital  orderly  _ 

880 

899 

A  uto  mechanic _ 

700 

899 

Machinist _ 

700 

899 

Average  cost  figures. 

730 

899 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  no  eco¬ 
nomic  or  administrative  reason  exists 
why  Government  should  control  this  as¬ 
pect  of  the  program.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  other  areas,  besides  manpower 
training,  in  which  private  enterprise  can 
be  encouraged  to  take  an  effective  role 
in  the  antipoverty  campaign,  such  as 
urban  development,  housing,  and  efforts 
to  assist  small  business. 

Congress  should  clearly  state  its  intent 
to  encourage  maximum  participation  by 
private  enterprise  in  fulfilling  the  goals 
and  policies  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 


nity  Act,  and  the  act  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  accordingly.  It  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  discretion  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Private/ inter¬ 
prise  should  be  given  a  priority  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  those  functions  of  the  statute 
in  which  its  operations  prove?  as  effective 
as  those  of  the  Government? 

I  offer  the  following  amendment  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  dejziaration  of  pur¬ 
pose  clause  of  the  Eco/fomic  Opportunity 
Act: 

It  Is  the  sense  or  the  Congress  that  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  the  resources  of  the 
private  sector  of  /he  economy  of  the  United 
States  in  all  such  efforts  to  further  the 
policy  of  thi s/Act.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  th/  consistent  with  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  Act,  whenever  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  r/ources  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economjr  would  be  at  least  as  effective  as 
the  resources  of  the  government,  private  en¬ 
terprise  should  be  given  priority  in  carrying 
ou /programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

'That  priority  should  be  written  into 
■'the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendment,  which  would 
declare  congressional  intention  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  what  I  have  just  read,  lie 
at  the  desk  until  Friday  of  this  week  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  appro¬ 
priately  referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  (No.  638)  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  TO  AUTHORIZE  2- 
YEAR  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  AID 
PROGRAM 

AMENDMENT  NO.  639 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  (S. 
3584)  which  we  will  be  discussing  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

The  amendment  is  on  behalf  of  my¬ 
self  and  Senators  Fong,  Harris,  Inouye, 
Moss,  and  Nelson.  I  have  assurances  of 
a  considerable  degree  of  additional  sup¬ 
port  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
propose  an  across-the-board,  2-year 
authorization  for  the  economic  aid  por¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee’s  de¬ 
cision,  by  a  split  vote,  to  reject  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  request  that  economic  aid  be  au¬ 
thorized  for  a  5 -year  period  represents  a 
serious  setback  for  the  more  effective 
administration  of  economic  aid. 

For  many  years  now,  distinguished 
leaders  of  business,  the  academic  world 
and  government  have  testified  before  the 
committees  of  Congress  urging  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  policy  of  multiyear  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  foreign  aid  to  increase  its  effi¬ 
ciency  and  to  permit  aid  recipients  to 
plan  their  own  efforts  more  effectively. 
I  agree  with  this  approach. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  hold  that 
approval  of  multiyear  authorizations 
would  result  in  the  lessening  of  congres¬ 
sional  control  over  foreign  aid.  Checks 
are  available  both  through  the  appro¬ 
priations  process  and  by  retaining  the 
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right  to  terminate  any  aspect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  should  there  be  proper  justifica¬ 
tion. 

I  intend  to  argue  these  points  fully 
during  the  coming  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

I  repeat.  We  have  been  told  time  mid 
time  again  that  a  multiyear  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  indispensable.  There  is 
no  diminution  of  the  amount  of  congres¬ 
sional  control  that  we  have.  We  have 
congressional  control  through  appro¬ 
priations  and  also  through  legislative 
oversight. 

The  only  thing  that  we  do  through  a 
1-year  authorization  procedure  is  stand 
in  our  own  way  in  terms  of  making  the 
aid  as  effective  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  have  it 
adopted,  together  with  the  aid  of  Sena¬ 
tors  who  are  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS  / 

AMENDMENT  NO.  64jT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  sub¬ 
mitted  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  2947)  to 
amend  the  FederoaWater  Polution  Con¬ 
trol  Act  in  ovd^r  to  improve  and  make 
more  effective  certain  programs  pursu¬ 
ant  to  supn  act,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  titfe  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

/  AMENDMENT  NO.  642 

>Mr.  COOPER  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  2947,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 


AID  SHOULD  BE  CUT  OFF  TO  MILI¬ 
TARY  JUNTAS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  641 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me,  to  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  recent  military  coup  d’etat  in 
Argentina  represents  another  setback  to 
constitutional  and  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  in  Latin  America  and  to  U.S.  prin¬ 
ciples  as  well.  It  will  not  be  the  last 
military  coup  unless  the  United  States 
puts  aspiring  military  dictators  on  notice 
that  we  will  reject  such  designs  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  have  certainly  been 
firm  about  rejecting  Communist  designs 
on  this  hemisphere. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
put  aspiring  military  dictators  on  notice 
and  discourage  their  plans  by  giving 
standing  notice  that  those  who  come  to 
power  by  unconstitutional  means  will 
not  receive  U.S.  aid. 

For  too  long  the  United  States  has 
publicly  scolded  but,  on  occasion,  pri- 
vately  accepted  military  takeovers.  All 
they  seemingly  had  to  do  was  to  dredge 
up  an  alleged  Communist  threat  and 
make  some  vague  promises  about  future 
free  elections  to  garner  U.S.  support. 


Certainly,  in  some  cases,  there  was  a  real 
Communist  danger.  In  many,  however, 
there  was  only  a  legitimate  civilian  gov¬ 
ernment  trying  to  struggle  with  the  vast 
problems  a  developing  nation  confronts. 

I  believe  it  is  specious  and  dangerous 
to  argue,  as  many  have,  that  we  should 
tolerate  rightist  but  condemn  leftist  dic¬ 
tatorships.  If  we  quietly  condone  the 
former  while  we  only  condemn  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  longrun  result  will  be  the  dis¬ 
enchantment  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
Communist  cause,  and  we  would,  forfeit 
the  most  precious  assets  of  a  democracy : 
principle,  public  trust,  and  confidence. 

There  are  those  who  have  already 
abandoned  hope  in  democratic  develop¬ 
ment  in  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  place  their  reliance  instead  on 
the  young,  progressive  type  of  military 
government  which  has  emerged  in  some 
places  in  the  hemisphere  in  recent  years. 
The  economic  and  social  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  it  is  said,  may  more 
quickly  and  easily  be  reached  by  the 
methods  available  to  such  governments 
than  by  the  trials  and  errors  of  democ¬ 
racy.  But  while  some  significant  re¬ 
forms  have  undoubtedly  been  pushed 
through  by  military  regimes  in  certain 
Latin  American  countries,  and  while  a 
progressive  military  regime  is  preferable 
to  a  reactionary  one,  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  Latin  American  mili¬ 
tary  regimes  in  politics  is  not  a  policy 
goal  for  which  Americans  can  feel  any 
enthusiasm. 

The  United  States  has  acted  properly 
by  suspending  diplomatic  relations  with 
Argentina.  We  should  withhold  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  new  regime  there  until 
we  get  firm  assurances  of  a  return  to 
civilian  constitutional  rule,  of  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  free  elections  and  of  the  reappli¬ 
cation  of  human  and  civilian  rights  and 
liberties  within  a  reasonable  time  period. 

I,  therefore,  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  to  cut  off  economic 
and  military  aid  to  military  juntas  in 
Latin  America,  subject  to  the  President’s 
authority  to  restore  such  aid  if  required 
by  the  national  security  interest.  Its 
purpose  is  to  put  would-be  military  take¬ 
over  regimes  on  notice  that  our  support, 
both  economic  and  military,  would  not 
be  automatic. 

At  present,  would-be  military  regimes 
may  be  counting  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  specifically  precluded  from  re¬ 
ceiving  U.S.  aid.  My  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  remove  certainty  from 
this  calculation.  It  would  narrow  the 
gap  that  presently  exists  in  U.S.  policy 
between  different  forms  of  nonconstitu¬ 
tional  government. 

As  a  practical  mater,  this  gap  cannot 
be  closed  with  one  blow.  The  President, 
under  my  amendment  may  make  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  military  regimes  in 
terms  of  our  national  interest.  It  is 
possible,  for  example,  to  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  military  regime  which 
comes  to  power  as  the  only  alternative 
to  a  Communist  takeover  and  a  military 
regime  which  usurps  power  from  a  legiti¬ 
mate  elected  civilian  government  where 
no  real  Communist  threat  exists.  If  the 
President  should  decide  to  give  recogni¬ 
tion  and  aid  to  a  military  regime,  he 
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must  first  demonstrate  to  Congress  that 
the  national  security  interest  did,  in  fact, 
require  this  and  the  military  regime 
itself  must  demonstrate  its  good  faith 
by  taking  concrete  steps  toward  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  constitutional  government. 

The  examples  of  Brazil  and  Argentina 
show  that  such  a  distinction  can  be 
made. 

In  the  case  of  Brazil,  there  was  a  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to 
thwart  an  imminent  seizure  of  leftist 
dictatorial  power  with  the  connivance 
and  in  the  interest  of  international  com¬ 
munism.  Also,  new  elections  for  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  national  and  state  legisla¬ 
tures  have  been  promised  and  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  take  place  this  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  respectively. 

In  Argentina,  there  was  no  correspond¬ 
ing  Communist  threat.  The  economic 
situation  was  admittedly  tough,  but  the 
problems  could  have  been  dealt  with  by 
the  civilian  authorities  given  the  strong 
support  of  those  who  chose  instead  to 
overthrow  the  duly  elected  Illia  govern¬ 
ment.  And  as  of  now,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  will  be  a  quick  return 
to  civilian  constitutional  government  in 
Argentina. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
show  its  displeasure  with  the  actions  of 
the  Argentine  military  regime  by  cutting 
off — subject  to  the  President’s  authority 
to  restore — military  and  economic  aid. 
The  stopping  of  this  aid,  totaling  $14.4 
million  in  fiscal  year  1966 — $1.9  million 
economic  and  $12.5  million  military — ■ 
while  not  significant  economically,  would 
be  an  important  symbolic  act. 

We  must  encourage  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Latin  America.  Former 
President  Ulia’s  government — and  I  was 
in  Argentina  in  March  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council — had  its  troubles,  very 
real  troubles,  but  that  is  the  course  of 
democracy.  If,  every  time  there  are 
troubles  in  a  Latin  American  country  and 
the  only  solution  will  be  a  military  or  a 
leftist  takeover,  then  stability  will  never 
come  to  Latin  America. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  look  favorably  upon  the 
amendment  which  I  propose.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  print¬ 
ed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  641)  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohi¬ 
bitions  against  furnishing  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“‘(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  Member  State  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  came  into  power  by  the  un¬ 
constitutional  overthrow  of  a  freely  elected, 
constitutional,  democratic  government 
which  had  been  acting  in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  mandate,  unless  (1)  the 
President  finds  that  the  prohibition  against 
furnishing  such  assistance  is  contrary  to  the 
national  security  interest  of  the  United 
States,  or  (2)  the  President  is  satisfied  that 
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the  government  of  such  Member  State  has 
agreed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  for  the  restoration  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  the  holding  of  free 
elections,  and  the  application  of  human  and 
civil  rights  and  liberties  within  such  Mem¬ 
ber  State.’  ” 


WATER  \FOR  PEACE — ADDITIONAL 

COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT  RESOLU¬ 
TION  \ 

Mr.  MOSS.  'Mr.  President,  since  the 
beginning  of  tiimb  the  people  who  have 
inhabited  the  western  portion  of  this 
continent  have  beemfaced  with  one  cen¬ 
tral,  controlling  fact  of  existence:  With¬ 
out  water  there  can  b\  no  progress,  no 
peace,  and,  indeed,  no  life  itself.  The 
pueblo  ruins  preserved  irv  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  bear  silent  wtness  that, 
even  during  the  days  when  Mongol 
hordes  were  invading  Europe,  water  was 
the  life  blood  in  what  is  now  theNvestern 
part  of  the  United  States — and  drought 
meant  death,  destruction,  and  decays. 

We  of  the  American  West  have  learned 
this  grim  lesson,  and  we  have  learned  the 
lessons  of  water  conservation.  We  havev 
been  frugal  and  thoughtful  in  making 
do  with  that  which  we  had. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago  it  was  the 
common  belief  that  only  the  western  half 
of  America  had  any  water  problems. 
There  was  plenty  of  water  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River — all  you  had  to  do  was 
turn  on  the  tap. 

Yet,  today,  the  northeastern  part  of 
this  Nation — where  one-third  of  our 
population  live  and  work — is  entering 
the  fifth  year  of  the  most  severe  drought 
in  the  history  of  the  region.  Our  Great 
Lakes  are  dying  of  pollution,  and  every 
major  river  system,  east  and  west,  suffers 
under  growing  loads  of  pollutants. 

We  are  gearing  to  clean  up  the  mess 
we  have  made  of  our  water  resources. 
Hopefully,  there  is  still  time. 

In  1963,  Congress  enacted  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act — basically 
a  recreation  measure  with  water  conser¬ 
vation  benefits.  In  1964,  we  approved  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act.  In  1965/ 
we  passed  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act,  and  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  and  we  accelerated  the  program  to 
desalt  ocean  and  brackish  waters/  The 
Clean  Rivers  Act  of  1966  has  deceived 
committee  approval,  and  will  Joe  before 
this  body  later  on  this  week.  / 

Meanwhile,  the  old,  established  water 
programs  continue.  The  60-year-old  re¬ 
clamation  program  mov/s  on  to  develop 
the  water  resources  of  /he  west,  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of/Engineers  presses 
ahead  with  its  active  program  of  civil 
workers  througho/t  the  Nation. 

The  water  picture  throughout  the 
world  is  as  equally  distressing  as  the  one 
at  home.  Sojne  90  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  less /developed  nations  lack  ade¬ 
quate  water  service  or  are  being  supplied 
with  un/afe  water.  In  79  of  the  major 
nation?/ of  the  world,  only  1 1  percent  of 
the  People  have  water  supply  systems 
ratad  good  or  fair.  The  remaining  89 
percent  have  unsatisfactory  or  grossly 
/nsatisfactory  water  supplies.  In  some 
'parts  of  the  world,  people  exist  on  3  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  day. 


Unsafe  water  causes  the  death  of  5 
million  children  per  year  and  incapa¬ 
citates  another  500  million  people.  The 
problems  of  famine  are  increasing,  and 
increased  water  supplies  are  needed 
merely  to  maintain  current  starvation 
levels  in  many  lands — much  less  improve 
the  quality  of  life. 

The  impact  of  population  growth  alone 
on  water  resources  is  frightening.  From 
the  beginning  of  time  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  total  world  population  was 
one-quarter  of  a  billion  people.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  the 
world’s  population  stood  at  1  billion.  A 
century  later,  this  figure  doubled — and, 
in  the  past  36  years,  another  billion  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  added.  By  1980,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  4  billion  people  will  live  on 
this  planet,  and  that  by  the  beginning  of 
the  21st  century  there  will  be  6  billion. 

Yet,  there  is  no  more  water  on  this 
planet  than  there  was  when  the  pharaohs 
built  the  pyramids,  when  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps,  or  when  Christ  was 
crucified.  / 

Obviously,  something  must  be  done. 
While  there  are  billions  more  people  than 
ut  the  dawn  of  creation,  there  is  riot  a 
single  additional  drop  of  water/  The 
strike  that  this  world  has  in  water  canr 
notSbe  understated.  For  centuries,  man 
has  been  trying  to  find  wavs  to  supply 
himself  with  water  and  to  u/e  it  properly. 
Where  he  has  failed,  the  consequences 
have  beenStragic  becaus/a  thirsty  man  is 
also  a  hostile  man.  If  history  teaches 
any  lesson,  it  has  /taught  us  that  no 
civilization  hassclimbcd  on  a  falling  water 
table,  on  pollurefi  streams,  or  on  arid 
acres.  /\ 

Mi\  Preside/ft,  last  October,  President 
Johnson  cal Ml  for  a Vater  for  peace  pro¬ 
gram.  In Addressing \he  first  interna¬ 
tional  symposium,  the  President  said: 

Since  /he  beginning  of  time,  fresh  water 
has  be/n  one  of  humanity’s  precious  needs. 
For  i /,  wars  have  been  foughtX  Without  it, 
whole  civilizations  have  vanished  from  the 
earth.  .  .  .  Our  generation  can  end  all  that. 
We  have  the  power — the  power  of\science. 
T3ut  if  we  are  to  use  that  power  effectively, 
we  must  work  together.  The  earth’s  Nvater 
belongs  to  all  mankind.  Together,  we  must 
find  ways  to  make  certain  that  every  natron 
has  its  share,  and  that  there  is  enough  for 
all. 

Today,  I  want  to  announce  the  beginning 
of  a  “Water  for  Peace  Program.”  Under  this 
new  program,  we  will  join  in  a  massive,  co¬ 
operative,  international  effort  to  find  solu¬ 
tions  for  man’s  water  problems.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  contribute  its  share  of 
the  resources  needed  for  an  international 
crash  program  to  deal  with  world  water  re¬ 
sources.  We  ask  other  nations  to  join  with 
us  now  in  pursuit  of  a  common  objective — 
water  for  all  humanity.  Let  future  genera¬ 
tions  remember  us  as  those  who  freed  man 
forever  from  his  most  ancient  and  dreaded 
enemies,  drought  and  famine. 

Responding  to  the  President’s  initia¬ 
tive,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
joined  together  to  begin  this  assault  on 
humanity’s  water  problems.  Task  forces 
representing  the  finest  water  resources 
talent  in  the  Federal  Establishment  have 
been  working  since  then  to  develop  a  co¬ 
operative,  international  program  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration.  This  program,  when  it  is 


finally  formulated,  will  be  presented/ to 
Congress  for  its  consideration.  It/ls,  I 
am  told,  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  a  peace¬ 
ful  world  are  paramount,  that  /ater  is  a 
global  problem,  and  that  all  nations 
should  contribute  their  fair/share  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lot  of  all  nations/ 

In  addition  to  a  substantive,  long-term 
program  to  achieve  th/goal  of  water  for 
mankind.  President  Jjmnson  has  planned 
an  International  Conference  on  Water 
for  Peace — a  conference  which  could 
easily  be  the  most  important  of  this  gen¬ 
eration.  This /meeting,  however,  will  be 
more  than  the  usual  international  meet¬ 
ing  for  the/exchange  of  technical  and 
scientific  Information.  Delegates  at  a 
ministerial  level  will  attend  the  confer¬ 
ence  set  that  specific  problems  can  be 
identified  and  specific  action  programs 
and/policies  can  be  discussed.  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  the  International  Conference 
on  Water  for  Peace  will  be  the  prolog 
To  a  vast,  cooperative  effort  to  develop  the 
water  resources  of  this  planet. 

This  international  conference,  which 
also  could  be  the  largest  international 
meeting  held  in  the  Nation’s  Capital,  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  representatives  of  governments  to 
focus  attention  of  the  massive  water 
problems  which  we  all  share  in  common. 
The  subject  matter  to  be  covered  at  this 
meeting  will  be  extensive : 

Municipal  and  industrial  water  re¬ 
quirements;  urban  and  rural  supply 
problems  and  solutions,  including  health; 
water  pollution;  water  for  agriculture 
and  fisheries;  development  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  international  river  basins  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  hydroelectric 
power,  water  supply,  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  outdoor  recreation;  water  desalina¬ 
tion,  including  atomic  dual-purpose 
plants;  collection  and  dissemination  of 
scientific  data;  water  re-use;  weather 
modification;  water  economics;  and  in¬ 
ternational  water  law. 

There  will  be  many  things  that  we 
will  teach — and,  equally,  there  will  be 
many  things  we  can  learn  from  other 
nations  in  this  endeavor. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  sup¬ 
port  the  President’s  water -for-peace 
program,  and  why  today  I  urge  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  support  the  International 
Conference  on  Water  for  Peace.  I  will 
citSr only  one : 

Despite  aggressive  efforts,  famine 
stalkXthis  planet.  A  35-percent  increase 
in  world  food  production  is  required 
merely  so  keep  up  with  population 
growth.  Vwo-thirds  of  the  people  of 
the  world  nye  on  an  inadequate  diet. 
This  is  not  world  which  we  want  to 
bequeath  to  the  next  generation.  It  is 
not  a  world  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
It  is  not  a  world  sm  which  we  have  in¬ 
telligently  expendeospur  talents  and  our 
time.  It  is,  rather,  \  world  which  be¬ 
speaks  of  our  neglect\our  indifference, 
and  our  ignorance.  \ 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  introduced, 
on  June  15,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167 
that  would  authorize  President  John¬ 
son’s  International  Conference  oh  Water 
for  Peace.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosp 
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anS  I  commend  the  resolution  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  endorsement. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  Nation 
and  th&globe  are  faced  with  water  prob¬ 
lems  wh«h  could  spell  the  end  to  civil¬ 
ization  asa/e  know  it — and,  if  we  are  to 
solve  these  ^problems,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  exploXe  all  avenues  of  research, 
supply,  re-use, 'and  conservation.  It  is 
time  that  we  beg/. 

The  PRESIDING.  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  name'-of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  be  added  \s  a  cosponsor  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  FRANK  DI  LUZIO  TO  BE 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  \>F  THE 
INTERIOR 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsularNAf- 
fairs  on  July  20  will  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  nomination  of  Frank  Di  Luzio  ^ 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

President  Johnson  on  July  5  nominated 
Mr.  Di  Luzio  to  be  in  charge  of  water 
resources  research,  water  pollution,  and 
similar  water  programs  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  o’clock 
a.m.  in  Room  3110  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Mr.  Di  Luzio,  of  Kensington,  Md.,  was 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  from 
April  1963,  until  his  appointment  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  in 
December  1964.  In  the  new  position,  he 
would  continue  to  supervise  the  saline 
water  program. 


REPUBLICAN  CALL  FOR  HIGHER 
TAXES  ECONOMICALLY  WRONG 
AND  UNSOUND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  a  group  of  eminent  Republicans 
contended  that  if  the  administration  or 
the  Congress  were  to  increase  spending 
then  Federal  taxes  should  be  increased. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  substantial 
opportunities  for  the  Congress  to  cut 
spending  in  various  construction  pro¬ 
grams,  the  space  programs,  and  else¬ 
where  without  seriously  impeding  th< 
national  defense,  or  the  building  of /a 
better  America  and  a  better  world. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  for  a 
cross-the-board  tax  hike.  In  fact,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  against  the 
action  of  the  last  Congress  i/l964  re¬ 
ducing  taxes  by  some  $11  billion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  economic  case 
against  a  tax  increase  /today  is  very 
strong  indeed.  Opposition  to  a  tax  in¬ 
crease  right  now  is  a  matter  of  solid 
economic  sense,  not  Political  advantage. 
President  Johnson /right  in  not  calling 
for  a  tax  increase. 

This  morning's  newspapers  reported 
that  unemployment  continues  at  4  per¬ 
cent,  well  abpve  the  February  low  of  3.7 
percent.  / 

To  rai/taxes  when  unemployment  is 
not  declining  is  not  only  bad  economics, 
it  is  cnml. 

;  the  advocates  of  a  tax  hike  argued 
/erday  that  without  such  action,  the 
mtry  will  suffer  inflation. 


This  morning’s  newspapers  reported 
that  wholesale  prices  were  stable  again 
last  month.  They  remain  at  virtually 
the  same  level  they  reached  in  February. 
That  is  6  months  of  stability.  And  it  is 
clear  that  wholesale  prices  lead,  and  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  determine,  re¬ 
tail  prices. 

Last  month  retail  prices,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  rose  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent,  a  figure  the  economists  call  not 
statistically  significant. 

Mr.  President  consider  what  51  of  the 
Nation’s  economists  in  Government,  la¬ 
bor  unions,  industrial  corporations,  uni¬ 
versities  and  research  organizations,  in¬ 
vestment  firms,  and  commercial  bank¬ 
ing  said  in  reply  to  a  midyear  question¬ 
naire  by  Financial  Commentator  J.  A. 
Livingston. 

Do  they  expect  an  out-of -control 
booming  economy,  runaway  inflation? 

First  they  expect  a  tapering  off — that 
is  right,  a  tapering  off  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  economy. 

The  second  half  increase  this  year  will 
2.8  percent,  followed  by  an  increase 
of\j.6  percent  in  the  first  half  and  2.2 
percent  in  the  second  half  of  1967.  This, 
is  an  increase  in  the  gross  national  proi 
uct.  Tins  increase  will  be  achieved,  ac¬ 
cording  \o  these  economists,  without 
major  inflation.  The  economists  a/  bet¬ 
ting  that  tnh  cost  of  living  will  rise  only 
4  percent  during  the  18  months!;  There 
is  solid  statistical  support/  for  this 
position. 

The  weekly  houVs  of  w/k,  according 
to  economic  indicates,  Were:  February, 
41.6;  March,  41.5;  Apr/ 41.5;  and  May, 
41.4.  It  is  clear  that/aur  work  force  is 
expanding  and  it  i /unnecessary  for  us 
to  have  as  much  oyertime'as  in  the  past. 

Weekly  earnings  were  thegame  in  May 
as  they  had  been  in  April.  There  is  no 
indication  tpat  they  increased  last 
month. 

Total  industrial  production  ha\  been 
rising  sii/e  March  at  about  one-ha^f  of 
the  rat/in  1963.  Installment  credit/ 
creas/  last  month  by  the  lowest  amount 
sine/ 1965.  The  stock  market  is  down. 
Sensitive  commodities,  according  to  labor 
s/tistics,  indicate  we  are  more  likely  to 
lave  a  falloff. 

All  of  these  statistics,  together  with 
the  views  of  the  competent  nonpolitical 
economists,  indicate  that  this  is  a  bad 
time  for  a  tax  increase,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  for  the  President  to 
recommend  it,  or  for  Congress  to  adopt  it. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  appeared  recently  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  a  series  of  five  arti¬ 
cles  on  Vietnam  by  the  distinguished 
Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  Richard 
Dudman. 

Mr.  Dudman  has  made  a  number  of 
journeys  to  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia 
in  recent  years.  At  the  end  of  each,  he 
has  reported  his  firsthand  observations 
in  articles  of  exceptional  candor,  objec¬ 
tivity,  and  balance.  Subsequent  develop¬ 
ments  have  frequently  attested  to  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Dudman’s  reporting  and 
to  the  acuteness  of  his  perceptions. 

The  present  series  of  articles  helps  to 
bring  a  measure  of  order  and  under¬ 


standing  to  the  confusing  flow  of  events 
in  Vietnam.  The  articles  do  not  mak§ 
pleasant  reading  but  they  are  well  wor 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  reader/of 
the  Post-Dispatch  but  of  all  thoug/tful 
Americans  and  of  the  Senate  anti  the 
pfficials  of  the  Government  who  Wave  re¬ 
sponsibilities  involving  Vietna/.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  series  of  five 
articles  previously  referred  t/be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record/ 

There  being  no  objecl/n,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prin/d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

“Revolutionary  Dei/,opments,”  Vietnam 
Pacification  Ven/re,  Raises  Some  Seri¬ 
ous  Doubts — m/d  Bureaucratic  Scram¬ 
ble  Going  on  Among  U.S.  Officials  To 
Take  Part  v/ Newest  Effort  of  “Other 
War” 

(B£  Richard  Dudman) 

(Note.— -Richard  Dudman  has  just  re¬ 
turned  f/om  a  two-month  assignment  in 
Viet  Na/i  covering  the  political  crisis  and 
militaj/  developments.  It  was  his  third  as¬ 
signment  there  since  1962.  This  is  the  third 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  situation  and 
pi/spects.) 

Washington,  July  6. — “Revolutionary  de¬ 
velopment,”  the  latest  pacification  program 
in  Viet  Nam,  has  received  heavy  promotion 
and  has  stirrred  great  expectations  but  its 
test  of  performance  still  lies  ahead.  The 
prospects  appear  only  marginal. 

This  “other  war”  was  given  a  strong  send- 
off  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  when 
he  told  the  South  Viet  Namese  leaders  at 
Honolulu  that  he  was  “determined  not  only 
to  achieve  victory  over  aggression,  but  to  win 
victory  over  hunger,  disease  and  despair.” 

So  far,  the  chief  result  of  the  Honolulu 
meeting  has  been  a  political  crisis  that  para¬ 
lyzed  much  of  the  pacification  and  military 
effort  for  three  months. 

But  so  much  money  and  importance  have 
been  given  to  the  program  that  there  has 
been  something  of  a  bureaucratic  scramble 
among  officials  of  the  Embassy,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  each  trying  to  get  a  big  piece  of  it. 
In  a  place  where  careers  can  easily  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  there  is  a  feeling  that  reputations 
can  be  made  in  the  Revolutionary  Develop¬ 
ment  business. 

On  paper,  the  new  program  shows  great 
promise  and  is  a  big  improvement  over  the 
'  fid  "strategic  hamlets”  and  the  various 
other  plans  for  organizing  the  population 
ai/  ferreting  out  the  Viet  Cong. 

new  plan  calls  for  a  combination  of 
self-defense,  good  government,  economic  aid, 
welfareVassistance  and  population  and  com¬ 
modity  /ntrol  to  cut  off  support  to  the 
insurgency 

The  first  'Wl-day  class  of  4800  cadres  fin¬ 
ished  training  a  month  ago  at  a  special 
school  run  by\Viet  Namese  officers  assisted 
by  the  CIA  at/ung  Tao.  Plans  call  for 
training  20,000  th/year  and  eventually  150,- 
000  of  these  pacification  agents. 

They  learn  techni/es  of  paramilitary  de¬ 
fense  and  rural  organization  as  well  as  such 
political  tricks  as  how  t/pread  rumors,  how 
to  set  up  demonstrations,  and  how  to 
counter  antigovernment  /  anti-American 
demonstration  when,  say,  a/riendly  village 
has  been  bombed  by  mistake.' 

Perhaps  the  most  importantNpart  of  the 
course  is  an  effort  to  implant  patriotism  in  a 
hurry.  This  political  motivation  training  in¬ 
cludes  drills  in  Viet  Namese  slogan!*,  songs 
and  in  the  history  of  the  nation’s  /roes. 
Discussion  groups  cover  French  colonialism, 
the  history  of  the  Diem  regime,  past  govet 
ment  mistakes,  third-country  assistance,  ar 
the  reason  for  United  States  interventions 
(Group  leaders  describe  the  United  States 
and  South  Viet  Nam  as  two  houses  in  the 
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the  Federal  Government  or  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
lount  of  insurance  for  which  an  individual 
is\eligible  under  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Gr<Np  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  all  changes 
in  rares  of  compensation  or  salary  which  re¬ 
sult  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
held  anctaonsidered  to  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  sweh  enactment.” 

Mr.  MO&RISON  (interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent\that  further  reading  of 
the  Senate  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER,  Ik  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genVjeman  from  Lou¬ 
isiana? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD\  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  gentleman  frona  Louisiana 
to  take  some  time  to  explain  ©he  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  version  passed  by  the 
other  body  and  the  version  passed  by 
this  House?  I  believe  if  this  is  properly 
done,  all  of  us  will  be  the  beneficiartes 
and  we  will  probably  agree  with  t^e 
Senate  version,  but  I  think  it  is  mos^ 
important  that  it  be  done  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana,  and  also  that  op¬ 
portunity  be  given  to  other  Members  to 
ask  questions  as  to  the  changes  in  the 
House  version. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  as  the  gentleman  requests. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
that  the  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Who  reserves  the 
right  to  object? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object.. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
14122  as  passed  by  the  other  body  is  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  than  has  been  the 
case  with  any  other  major  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  measure  which  has  been  enacte 
by  the  House  during  my  24  years  of  qdn- 
gressional  service. 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  pay-raLsfe  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  House  bill  was  clanged  in 
the  other  body,  except  for  the  addition 
of  the  usual  provisions  to  give-Senate  em¬ 
ployees  the  same  raises  grafted  to  House 
employees. 

In  fact,  the  only  change  in  the  first  21 
pages  of  the  House  /Dill  was  a  slight 
modification  of  our  time-and-a-half 
overtime  provision  for  classified  em¬ 
ployees,  which  excluded  scientists  and 
other  professio/fal  employees  from  that 
provision. 

The  only/major  amendment  of  the 
other  bodywas  the  omission  of  the  House 
provisio/of  section  505  of  the  House  bill 
which  /vould  have  allowed  persons  who 
retired  before  1962  and  elected  survivor¬ 
ship' protection  to  have  their  annuities 
recomputed  under  the  survivor  protec- 
ion  formula  enacted  in  1962. 

The  cost  of  such  recomputations  would 
be  $112  million. 


In  place  of  that  annuity  recomputa¬ 
tion  privilege,  the  other  body  amended 
the  bill  to  grant  a  10-percent  increase  in 
survivor  benefits  for  an  estimated  330,000 
widows  and  widowers  of  employees  who 
retired  before  enactment  of  the  1962  re¬ 
tirement  improvements. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  would 
have  granted  the  increase  to  only  273,- 
000  of  these  survivors. 

The  Senate  bill,  with  amendments, 
cuts  down  the  overall  cost  $22  million. 
The  salary  increase  amounts  to  $416.7 
million.  The  total  cost,  as  stated  in  Sen¬ 
ate  Report  No.  1187,  accompanying  the 
bill,  amounts  to  $505.8  million. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  that  fig¬ 
ure  of  $505.8  million  a  cost  per  year,  over 
and  above  the  current  cost  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  was  not 
certain  that  I  understood  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  explanation  of  the  first  change  in 
the  House  version  made  by  the  other 
body.  Would  the  gentleman  explain  agaii, 
the  time-and-a-half  provision? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  House  bill  o*o- 
kvided  for  those  that  premium  pay  for 
Uvertime  worked  by  classified  ermdloyees 
inygrades  GS-10  and  above  shal/not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  rate  for  the  first  salary  step  of 
graote  GS-10,  instead  of  grade  GS-9  as 
provio^d  in  present  law.  Classified  em- 
ployeesVlso  are  given  25/pcrcent  differ¬ 
ential  pat  for  Sundav'  work — as  was 
granted  lakt  year  to /postal  employees. 
The  Senate  Amendment  excludes  scien¬ 
tists  and  certain  otiner  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  from  tY  application  of  these 
House  provisionsN, 

Mr.  GERALD  fk  FORD.  All  below 
grade  10  axe/o  be  giSgn  time  and  a  half; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  M0RRISON.  Virtually  classified 
employees  get  overtime  up  to  grade  15, 
but  ojny  at  the  first-step\rade  10  rate 
if  their  regular  salary  rate^  are  above 
th{« x  rate. 

Ir.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speyer,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yi\d  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

[Mr.  SPRINGER  addressed  the  Houh 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  thfc 
Appendix.] 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  have  gone  over 
the  Senate  bill  and  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  bill  we  passed.  The  Senate  passed 
it  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

I  cannot  see  any  advantage  to  any 
delay,  or  in  going  to  conference.  I  do 
not  know  what  we  could  accomplish. 

Therefore,  because  so  many  persons 
are  vitally  interested  in  getting  this 
legislation  to  the  White  House,  I  should 
like  to  concur  with  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  and  urge  the  immediate  pass¬ 
age  of  this  particular  Senate  version  as 
it  comes  to  us. 


(Mr.  CORBETT  asked  and  was  ghmn 
permission  to  revise  and  extend^  his 
remai’ks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  /(ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  i/ield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  co/l'ectly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  retroactive  date,  in  any 
event,  would  be  July  \Jr  Even  if  the  bill 
went  to  conference,  pae  date  very  likely 
would  be  July  1. 

Mr.  MORRISO/.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS/ 1  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULT0N  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wfiT the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  IrtJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
frourt  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  and  the 
gqntleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cor- 
ct]  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  pass 
''this  legislation  now,  rather  than  to  go  to 
conference. 

The  reason  for  prompt  passage  of  the 
pay-raise  legislation  is  that  this  is  the 
best  we  can  do  in  this  Congress.  While 
it  is  not  enough,  we  had  better  get  the 
best  we  can  for  our  good  U.S.  Federal 
employees  and  postal  workers.  It  is 
clearly  apparent  that  this  is  the  limit 
the  present  administration,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  will  accept.  Better  pay  would  be 
spent  for  education  and  family  necessi¬ 
ties — and  is  not  inflationary,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  is  necessary  to  meet  increased 
costs  of  living. 

I  strongly  urge  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
prepare  needed  legislation  and  sound 
and  adequate  bills  to  be  introduced  in 
January  when  the  next — 90th— Congress 
convenes,  to  provide  real  comparability 
for  salaries  and  pay  for  U.S.  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  and  postal  workers. 

Congress  by  legislation  already  on  the 
statute  books  has  solemnly  promised 
comparability  in  pay  to  private  industry, 
for  Federal  employees  and  postal  work¬ 
ers.  This  promise  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
of  comparability  in  pay  must  be  met  and 
fulfilled  in  all  good  faith. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tnk  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiaH&? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motiob 
the  table. 


to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OP¬ 
ERATIONS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELDAMr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  allowed  to 
have  until  Friday,  midnight,  to  file  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  Department  obyTransporta- 
tion  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  906  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

H.  Res.  906 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15750) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
five  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor¬ 
ity  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Smith],  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  with  5  hours  of  general  debate  the 
annual  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  Of  course,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  is  controversial.  There 
are  supplemental  and  minority  views  in 
the  report,  but  no  body  appeared  against 
the  rule.  Nobody  proposed  that  the  bill 
not  be  given  a  rule  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  substantial  opposition  to  the 
rule.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Bolling!  has  stated,  House 
Resolution  906  provides  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  H.R.  15750,  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1966  under  an  open  rule  with 
5  hours  of  debate.  A  waiver  of  points  of 
order  was  requested,  but  was  not  granted. 
This  action  was  taken  because  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  language 
in  the  bill  which  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
15750  is  to  authorize  the  overall  foreign 
aid  program  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years, 
1967  and  1968,  and  to  authorize  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  for  5  years,  through  fiscal 
1971. 

For  fiscal  1967  the  bill  carries  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $4,109,119,000,  and  for  fis¬ 
cal  1968  the  figure  is  $4,158,339,000. 

This  bill  marks  a  major  departure 
from  past  procedure  in  that  the  program 
is  authorized  for  2  years  rather  than  1. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  Dr.  Morgan, 


testified  that  by  freeing  the  committee 
from  the  necessity  of  an  annual  hearing 
on  the  subject,  it  could  use  the  time  to 
carry  out  meaningful  studies  and  in¬ 
vestigations  into  various  phases  of  the 
program.  This  is  an  aim  which  we  can 
all  support.  However,  the  point  has 
been  raised  that  this,  being  the  2d  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  89th  Congress,  is  the  wrong 
year  to  begin  a  new  2-year  program. 
We  are  somewhat  binding  the  next  Con¬ 
gress.  It  could  more  properly  be  under¬ 
taken  next  year,  thus  leaving  the  2d  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  90th  Congress  for  in-depth 
studies  of  the  program. 

The  method  used  to  calculate  the 
second  year  authorizations  was  to  use 
the  figures  determined  for  this  fiscal  year. 
This  seems  to  somewhat  deny  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  the  chance  next 
year  to  reevaluate  individual  situations 
in  various  countries,  leaving  the  job  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  two  traditional 
sections,  military  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance — $917  million  is  authorized  for  each 
of  fiscal  1967  and  1968  in  the  field  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.  This  money  goes  pri¬ 
marily  to  some  10  countries,  currently 
with  about  2  million  men  under  arms. 
This  figure  does  not  include  aid  to  Viet¬ 
nam  which  is  included  in  the  DOD  ap¬ 
propriations. 

On  the  economic  side  of  the  bill,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  programs  are  included.  They  in¬ 
clude  those  already  mentioned,  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  program  author¬ 
ized  at  $1  billion  per  year  for  5  years, 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  authorized 
at  $850  million  for  the  same  period.  The 
appropriations  requested  for  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  substantially  below  these  fig¬ 
ures,  $665,388,000  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  $543  million  for  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress.  This  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  flexibility,  and  reflects  the 
problems  of  multiyear  authorizations. 

Funds  for  international  organizations 
are  included  in  the  bill.  The  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  for  $140,433,000  and  includes  all 
U.N.  programs  from  peace  keeping  as¬ 
sistance  to  children’s  relief  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  programs. 

Supporting  assistance  is  authorized  at 
$750  million  for  each  year,  $550  million 
of  which  is  programed  for  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  The  economic  activity  generated 
by  such  assistance  is  used  to  assist  in 
maintaining  the  military  preparedness 
of  our  allies,  primarily  South  Korea, 
Thailand,  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  contingency  fund  is  authorized  at 
$150  million  for  each  of  the  2  years.  For 
this  year  the  appropriation  request  is  $70 
million.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to 
meet  emergency  situations  around  the 
world. 

Other  programs  included  in  the  bill 
are  the  technical  cooperation  and  devel¬ 
opment  program,  the  old  point  4  program 
and  the  investment  guarantee  program. 

Amended  language  will  be  inserted  into 
the  act  by  this  bill  which  will  forbid  any 
assistance  under  the  act  to  any  country 
who  trades  with  North  Vietnam.  The 
amended  language  is:  “no  assistance 
shall  be  furnished.”  Testimony  of  the 
committee  chairman  indicates  that  he 
and  his  committee  view  this  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  prohibition  of  aid.  Substantial 
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progress  has  already  been  made  in  this 
field  since  the  facts  were  made  known  to 
the  Congress  and  the  public  last  year. 

The  dollar  value  of  counterpart  funds 
held  by  the  United  States  in  various 
foreign  currencies,  primarily  generated 
by  Public  Law  480  food  shipments,  con¬ 
tinues  to  plague  us.  Nothing  in  this  bill 
will  lessen  that  problem;  nor  has  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  which  controls 
the  food-for-freedom  program,  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem.  Something 
should  be  done  to  utilize  these  funds;  I 
would  hope  that  the  two  committees  pri¬ 
marily  interested  could  look  further  into 
the  question. 

There  are  supplemental,  separate,  and 
minority  views  in  the  report.  Mrs. 
Bolton,  Messrs.  Mailliard,  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  Broomfield,  and  Morse  support  the 
bill  but  strongly  object  to  the  2-year  au¬ 
thorization  features.  They  believe  that 
such  continuing  programs  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  the  development  loan 
program  should  be  authorized  for  the 
longer  periods,  but  oppose  such  proce¬ 
dure  for  the  entire  foreign  aid  program 
because  of  the  rapidly  changing  situa¬ 
tions  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  view  is  also  separately  supported 
by  Mr.  Fulton. 

Messrs.  Adair,  Gross,  Berry,  Derwin- 
ski,  and  Thomson  have  filed  minority 
views.  They  oppose  the  bill,  pointing  to 
numerous  instances  of  hostile  acts  by  re¬ 
cipients  of  foreign  aid  over  the  years, 
citing  particularly  Egypt,  Indonesia, 
Ghana,  and  India.  They  also  point  to 
the  situation  in  Latin  America  where 
billions  in  aid  have  brought  forth  very 
little  progress. 

They  cite  foreign  countries  who  have 
received  our  aid  and  are  still  shipping 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam  and  point  out 
that  the  law  does  not  require  cutting  off 
aid  to  these  countries.  They  join  their 
colleagues  in  opposing  a  2-year  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  feel  that  a 
certain  amount  of  foreign  aid  is  advisa¬ 
ble  and  necessary,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  this  tremendously  exten¬ 
sive  program  each  year  is  necessary  or 
sufficiently  beneficial  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  personally  intend  to  vote  against  this 
bill.  But  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  urge  its  adoption,  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows,  and  I  think  the  House  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  largest  foreign  handout  bills  ever 
brought  to  he  floor  of  the  House.  I  say 
that,  in  point  of  the  time  and  money 
provided  in  the  bill  under  the  2-year  pro¬ 
vision  and  the  5-year  provision  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  bill  calls  for  approximately  $13.- 
800  million. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  agrees  with  me  that  this  Congress, 
having  only  recently  increased  the  debt 
ceiling,  ought  to  be  going  the  other  way. 
It  ought  not  to  be  increasing  the  foreign 
aid  spending  and  extending  it  over  a 
period  of  2  years.  We  ought  to  be  de- 
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creasing  and  phasing  out  this  program. 
We  ought  to  be  reducing  it  so  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  can  see  some 
daylight;  so  that  we  can  stop  this  eternal 
going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  and 
increasing  inflation.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  agrees  in  general  with  what 
I  have  said — that  this  is  the  largest  bill 
we  have  had  in  many  years — probably 
the  second  largest  bill  in  the  history  of 
foreign  aid;  that  ought  to  be  drastically 
cutting  this  bill  instead  of  increasing  it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  find  my¬ 
self  in  complete  agreement  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all  I  should  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith]  for  his  analysis  of  the  bill  we 
are  about  to  take  up. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
mentioned  that  some  $4,158,339,000  is 
to  be  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  no  justification 
was  made  for  any  specific  figure  for  the 
second  fiscal  year,  namely,  1968.  It  was 
essentially  an  arbitrary  decision  by  the 
committee  that  we  should  establish  a 
ceiling  for  1968  which  would  be  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  authorized  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Indeed,  the  committee  report  points 
out  with  pride  the  fact  that  this  would 
constitute  a  ceiling  of,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  expected  that  the  Executive  will  not 
develop  plans  for  fiscal  1968  which  con¬ 
template  any  increase  in  foreign  aid. 

Then  it  goes  on: 

Rather  than  expanding  the  programs  al¬ 
ready  under  way  or  seeking  new  areas  in 
which  to  operate,  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  should  reexamine  their  priori¬ 
ties  *  *  *. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  is  to  establish  a  ceiling  with¬ 
out  having  any  indication  of  any  kind 
as  to  what  the  actual  needs  would  be  in 
the  second  year  of  the  program. 

I  raise  this  point  simply  to  show  that 
we  are  taking  a  major  and  definite 
course  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  already  pointed  out  and  one  which 
may  require  different  action  when  the 
time  comes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is 
my  understanding  and  I  appreciate  the 
explanation  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  also  mentioned 
that  now  is  not  a  particularly  appropri¬ 
ate  time  to  consider  the  extension  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  for  a  2-year  pe¬ 
riod  because  we  are  in  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  89th  Congress.  The  gentle¬ 
man  suggested  that  next  year  might  be 
a  more  appropriate  time.  I  would  fully 
agree  with  that  position.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  overriding  necessity  for  our  com¬ 
mittee  not  to  have  an  annual  respon¬ 


sibility  to  make  a  review  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Our  committee  is  not  so 
preoccupied  with  other  major  legisla¬ 
tion  that  it  could  not  find  the  time  to 
make  the  in-depth  Inquiries  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  indicates  are 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  overall  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  which  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  at  least  every  2  years. 

I  say  this  to  point  out  that  even  next 
year  there  would  be  no  compelling  ne¬ 
cessity  for  us  to  feel  so  concerned  about 
the  way  we  occupy  our  time  that  we 
would  feel  we  should  authorize  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  longer  than  a  1-year  period. 
I  just  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  because  the  gentleman  seemed  to 
me  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  a  reason¬ 
able  coruse  of  action  for  the  90th  Con¬ 
gress  to  take,  that  we  should  wait  until 
next  year  to  make  that  decision.  I  think 
we  should  not  make  the  decision  to 
change  the  present  approach  until  a 
good  case  has  been  made  to  justify  what 
is  being  recommended  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  understood  me  to  recommend  a 
2-year  period,  I  wish  to  correct  that 
misunderstanding.  I  think  we  ought  to 
handle  the  subject  every  year.  But  if 
the  House  is  going  to  consider  it,  I  think 
it  should  not  be  considered  until  the  1st 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  when  there 
might  be  a  number  of  different  individ¬ 
uals  back  here  who  might  be  interested 
in  deciding  that  question,  and  we  should 
not  bind  them.  I  hope  that  my  state¬ 
ment  will  not  be  interpreted  as  favoring 
a  2-year  program,  and  all  the  exces¬ 
sive  waste  there  is  in  the  program. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  the  argument  that  has  been  made 
about  approving  a  2-year  authorization 
and  use  next  year  to  send  Members  gal¬ 
livanting  over  the  world.  That  is  a  fal¬ 
lacious  argument  in  behalf  of  a  2-year 
commitment.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  if  it  has  the  will  and  the  desire 
to  do  it,  can  get  to  work  next  January 
or,  at  the  latest,  the  first  of  February, 
and  conduct  the  investigation  that  is 
needed  with  respect  to  this  program. 
We  do  not  need  to  devote  a  year  to  con¬ 
gressional  junketeers  floating  around 
over  the  world.  We  need  to  get  down  to 
work  in  the  committee  and  hold  ex¬ 
haustive  hearings.  We  can  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  program  if  there  is  a  will 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  assume 
thkt  will  all  be  covered  in  the  5  hours 
of  debate.  I  simply  wanted  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  body  of  the  House 
the  information  that  was  presented  to 
the  Rules  Committee  when  we  heard  the 
request  for  the  rule.  That  is  what  I  was 
attempting  to  do.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener],  and  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permitted 
to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

DEATH  OF  ROBERT  G.  PERRY 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  Robert  G.  Perry  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  early 
this  morning,  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  lost  a  valuable  friend  and  a  won¬ 
derful  associate. 

Mr.  Perry  was  born  in  Beckley,  W.  Va., 
on  March  17,  1923,  and  has  20  years  of 
distinguished  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  of  the  Navy  Department. 

In  1951  he  was  assigned  to  the  Capitol 
Physician,  at  a  time  when  he  held  the 
rank  of  chief  petty  officer. 

In  1961,  in  February,  he  retired  from 
the  Navy,  but  continued  to  serve  us  here 
as  a  civilian. 

Perry  was  notable  for  his  uprightness, 
his  affability,  his  dedication  to  duty, 
and  his  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  men 
and  women  in  the  Congress. 

Earlier  today  I  talked  to  some  of  his 
associates  in  the  Capitol  Physician’s 
office  as  I  went  by  to  inquire  as  to  the 
state  of  the  late  Bob  Perry’s  health,  and 
I  was  shocked  to  be  told  that  he  had 
passed  away  this  morning. 

One  of  the  comments  that  was  made 
by  one  of  his  long  time  associates  I 
wrote  down,  and  I  quote  as  follows: 

He  was  Just  loved  by  everyone  up  here. 
You  just  can’t  put  your  finger  on  each  of  his 
fine  qualities. 

He  further  told  me  that  people  had 
been  calling  in  constantly  at  the  Capitol 
Physician’s  office  during  the  illness  of 
our  late  friend  who  has  left  us  at  such 
a  young  age. 

I  extend  to  his  wife  and  his  four  fine 
children  my  personal  sympathy  and 
assure  them  that  in  the  loss  of  their 
distinguished  and  splendid  husband  and 
father,  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
wholeheartedly  to  endorse  what  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  said 
about  our  wonderful  friend,  Chief 
Perry,  who  served  us  so  capably  for  so 
long  in  Dr.  Calver’s  medical  clinic  here 
in  the  Capitol  Building. 

Chief  Perry  has  been  here,  as  the 
gentleman  has  said,  a  long,  long  time. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  he  has  been 
here  about  as  long  as  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  was  sworn  into 
this  body  on  January  3,  1945,  and  never 
has  there  been  a  time  that  I  have  gone 
to  Dr.  Calver’s  office  but  that  Chief 
Perry  always  met  me — and  everybody — 
with  a  smile,  a  warm  handshake,  and,  a 
deep  interest  in  your  problem  or  your 
ailment.  It  is  the  only  place  that  dis¬ 
pensed  medicine  where  I  actually  felt  I 
was  welcome  and  where  I  really  felt  at 
ease  and  perfectly  at  home.  This  was 
the  sort  of  personal  treatment  that  just 
effervesced  within  him.  He  loved  people 
and  he  dearly  loved  his  work  here.  It 
was  part  of  his  nature  to  be  a  good 
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listener  to  our  troubles.  He  was  a  loyal, 
devoted,  sincere,  dedicated  man.  I  ad¬ 
mired  him  and  I  respected  him,  and  I 
honor  him  today. 

I,  too,  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  extend  to  his  loved  ones  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

The  other  day  I  heard  he  was  ilL  I 
anticipated  writing  him  a  letter,  in  order 
to  try  to  cheer  him  up — but,  dear  Lord, 
I  am  shocked  to  know  he  has  passed 
away.  What  I  could  not  say  in  a  letter — 
I  now  pour  from  my  heart. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  to  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  quite 
frankly  that  his  sudden  passing  is  a 
personal  loss  to  me,  as  I  know  it  is  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Making  friends  is  a  lot  of  fun — shaking 
hands  with  everyone — hearing  what  each 
has  to  say — as  we  meet  them  day  by  day — 
swapping  smiles  and  trading  cheer  makes 
us  happy  while  we’re  here  cause  ail  the  joy 
of  life  depends  just  on  the  art  of  making 
friends. 

This  little  verse,  Mr.  Speaker,  must 
have  been  written  especially  for  Chief 
Perry.  God  rest  his  sweet  soul  in  peace. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  my 
good  friend  and  former  constituent,  Bob 
Perry.  Over  the  years  he  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  every  Member  of  the  House,  for 
he  possessed  attributes  of  character  that 
every  man  can  envy. 

To  his  wife  and  family,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  so  well  expressed,  Bob  Perry  left  an 
indelible  mark  of  service  for  all  of  us. 
It  was  a  service  which  was  done  in  a 
friendly,  efficient,  and  effective  manner. 

I  learned  a  few  weeks  ago  of  his  seri¬ 
ous  illness.  I  fortunately  did  have  an 
opportunity  to  drop  him  a  line  and  wish 
him  the  best  just  a  week  or  so  ago.  Re¬ 
grettably,  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  him  personally  in  recent  weeks. 

His  place  will  be  hard  to  fill,  because 
the  work  he  did  was  done  so  well  and  in 
such  a  fine  manner. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  others  in  extending  to 
his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
sincerest  condolences. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 

Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  wish  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]  and  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  made  statements.  Bob 
Perry  was  a  friend  of  mine.  I  extend 
my  sympathy  to  his  family.  Bob  Perry 
was  a  very,  very  fine  man. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  spoken  on  the  passing  of  our 
friend  Bob  Perry. 


Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  Bob  Perry.  He  has  been  a 
dedicated  part  of  the  world  in  which  we 
in  the  Congress  live,  and  his  gentleness, 
his  solicitude  for  our  welfare,  his  counsel 
and  his  care  will  be  sorely  missed.  He  will 
live  in  affection  in  our  memory  as  he 
dwelt  vibrantly  in  our  affections  during 
his  years  of  association  with  us.  To  his 
wife  and  children  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  on  the  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  the  late  Bob  Perry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  15750,  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15750,  with 
Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]  will  be  recognized  for  2V2  horn's 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  will  be  recognized  for  2l/2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15750.  Before  detail 
discussion  of  the  bill  I  would  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  foreign  aid  in  general. 

It  looks  as  though  the  Communists 
may  be  losing  the  cold  war,  and  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  winning  the  “hot  war” 
in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  from  now  on 
everything  will  be  all  right.  Any  quick 
review  of  the  world  situation  shows  that 
the  United  States  is  confronted  with 
serious  problems  in  all  areas,  and  it  is  not 
too  difficult  to  find  examples  of  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  our  foreign  aid  opera¬ 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  there  have  been  encour- 
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aging  developments.  In  countries  where 
free  elections  have  been  held,  the  ex¬ 
treme  leftists  have  been  defeated  and 
governments  friendly  to  the  United 
States  have  been  elected.  Although  in 
a  number  of  countries  governments  have 
been  overthrown  and  military  dictator¬ 
ships  have  taken  over,  the  new  govern¬ 
ments  appear  to  be  anti-Communist,  to 
be  sincerely  concerned  with  improving 
existing  conditions,  and  to  desire  the 
friendship  and  cooperation  of  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  if  you  look  around,  there 
is  evidence  that  many  people  are  better 
off  as  a  result  of  U.S.  assistance. 

Nine  counti'ies  in  Latin  American  have 
adopted  tax  reform  legislation.  Critics 
of  the  foreign  air  program  prefer  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  10  countries  of 
Latin  American  have  not  yet  reformed 
their  tax  systems.  We  ought  to  recog¬ 
nize,  however,  that  tax  reform  is  a  vital 
issue  in  nearly  every  Latin  American 
country^  and  that  further  progress  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  inevitable. 

Over  half  the  people  of  Latin  America 
are  benefiting  from  U.S.  aid:  100  million 
people  have  been  protected  from  ma¬ 
laria;  1  y2  million  people  live  in  houses 
built  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress;  13  million  people  in 
Latin  America  are  benefiting  from  water 
and  sanitation  projects  to  which  the 
United  States  has  contributed. 

I  cite  these  facts  because  there  is  a 
tendency  to  focus  so  much  attention  on 
the  scrap  pile  that  we  overlook  the  sky¬ 
scraper  which  is  being  built. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  very  many  here  who  think  that 
the  idea  of  foreign  aid  is  all  wrong  and 
that  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  United  States 
to  have  any  kind  of  a  foreign  assistance 
program. 

There  are  a  good  many  here  this  after¬ 
noon,  including  many  who  will  vote  for 
this  bill,  who  have  sincere  misgivings  as 
to  whether  we  have  the  right  kind  of 
foreign  aid  program.  All  of  us  question 
whether  wre  are  spending  too  much 
money  on  foreign  aid,  whether  we  are 
providing  assistance  to  the  wrong  coun¬ 
tries,  and  whether  the  money  we  spend 
is  spent  for  the  most  useful  projects. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
consider  what  kind  of  a  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  we  ought  to  have  and  some  of  the 
reforms  that  are  being  discussed  at  the 
present  time. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  foreign  aid  to  our  foreign  policy. 
If  we  regard  foreign  aid  as  providing  a 
kit  of  tools  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy,  we  will  have  a  different 
type  of  program  than  if  we  give  priority 
to  foreign  aid  and  make  adjustments  in 
our  foreign  policy  in  order  to  make  the 
foreign  aid  program  more  efficient. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  giving  assistance 
to  too  many  countries. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  lim¬ 
ited  foreign  aid  to  those  countries  having 
the  most  capable  and  honest  govern¬ 
ments,  and  which  are  most  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us,  our  foreign  aid  opera¬ 
tions  would  look  a  lot  better  and  we  could 
save  some  money. 
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Anyone  who  analyzes  the  operation  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  recognizes  that, 
in  general,  the  best  programs  are  in  the 
countries  with  the  best  governments. 
Wherever  you  have  a  government  that 
lacks  understanding  of  major  problems 
and  where  skilled,  native  administrative 
and  technical  personnel  are  lacking,  you 
find  waste  and  inefficiency  in  spite  of  all 
the  United  States  can  do. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  that  of 
the  120  or  so  independent  nations  in  the 
world  today,  a  large  percentage  do  not 
have  capable  governments  or  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  people  qualified  to  deal 
with  political  and  economic  problems. 

It  is  U.S.  policy  to  try  to  develop  and 
maintain  friendly  and  cooperative  rela¬ 
tionships  with  these  countries  whether 
their  governments  are  efficient  or  not. 

We  are  confronted  with  comparable 
situations  in  deciding  whether  to  give  aid 
to  governments  whose  officials  criticize 
our  policies  or  to  governments  which  ac¬ 
cept  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Red  China. 

Many  such  countries  are  important, 
either  because  of  the  number  of  their 
people,  their  geographic  location,  or  the 
nature  of  their  resources.  It  is  not  to  our 
advantage  to  force  them  into  the  Com¬ 
munist  camp. 

We  have  to  recognize,  however,  that 
most  of  these  countries  need  outside  help 
and  that  they  will  fall  under  Communist 
domination  without  our  assistance.  In 
most  cases,  wTe  do  not  get  the  kind  of  co¬ 
operation  and  support  for  our  foreign 
programs  in  such  countries  that  produces 
maximum  efficiency. 

Consider  the  use  of  foreign  currency  to 
finance  foreign  aid.  At  present,  the 
United  States  has  on  hand  excess  foreign 
currencies  available  for  U.S.  use  equiva¬ 
lent  to  almost  $1.5  billion  in  10  countries. 

By  far  the  largest  amount  are  in  In¬ 
dian  rupees  and  Egyptian  pounds. 

If  we  changed  our  foreign  policy  so  as 
to  use  up  foreign  currencies,  we  could 
reduce  our  holdings.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  try  to  use  these  excess  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  to  help  in  the  conduct  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy,  the  outlook  is  not 
encouraging. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many 
places  in  the  world  where  we  can  promote 
our  foreign  policy  by  spending  Indian 
rupees  or  Egyptian  pounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  somewhat  mislead¬ 
ing  to  refer  to  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  as  though  it  were  one  program. 
This  bill  authorizes  funds  for  nine  pro¬ 
grams.  All  of  them  involve  assisting 
foreign  countries,  but  each  is  different  in 
its  purpose  and  its  operation.  Each  is 
designed  to  deal  with  different  situations 
and  problems. 

We  provide  military  assistance  to  gov¬ 
ernments  which  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
the  military  forces  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  assigned  to  them  in  a  com¬ 
mon  defense  strategy  and  to  govern¬ 
ments  which  are  not  able  to  provide  an 
adequate  defense  against  subversion. 

We  provide  economic  assistance  under 
the  heading  of  “supporting  assistance” 
to  13  countries  for  military  or  political 
reasons,  primarily  for  shortrun  con¬ 
siderations.  This  assistance  is  necessary 


to  countries  like  Korea  and  Laos,  where 
their  economies  have  been  distorted  by 
military  developments,  and  to  a  number 
of  countries  where  we  have  base  rights. 

We  provide  development  loans  to  as¬ 
sist  10  of  the  bigger  and  more  progres¬ 
sive  undeveloped  countries  to  deal  with 
their  long  range  problems. 

We  provide  technical  assistance  and 
development  grants  to  47  smaller  coun¬ 
tries  who  have  not  progressed  to  the 
point  where  they  can  undertake  compre¬ 
hensive  development  programs. 

We  have  a  special  program  of  dollar 
loans  and  grants  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  with  which  we  have  tried 
to  develop  a  special  relationship  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  make  contributions  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  bill  to  programs  of  12  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  because  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
work  together  to  attain  common  objec¬ 
tives. 

We  authorize  in  this  bill  a  contingency 
fund  to  enable  those  administering  our 
foreign  policy  to  deal  promptly  with 
emergencies  whenever  and  wherever  they 
occur. 

In  addition,  there  are  small  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  programs  for  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad  and  for  southeast 
Asia  multilateral  and  regional  programs. 

The  United  States  is  confronted  with 
crises  and  problems  all  over  the  world. 
There  is  not  any  part  of  the  world  which 
we  can  ignore,  where  we  can  say  that  it 
does  not  matter  to  us  what  happens 
there. 

It  is  in  our  interest  to  try  to  cooperate 
with  governments  everywhere  in  their 
efforts  to  find  solutions  to  their  problems. 
We  have  to  accept  the  world  as  it  exists. 
We  cannot  overnight  make  governments 
more  capable  than  they  are,  nor  can  we 
force  them  to  agree  with  us  on  all  issues. 

The  foreign  assistance  programs  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  bill  provide  a  variety  of 
means  which  our  foreign  policy  makers 
can  use  in  dealing  with  the  situations 
which  they  are  forced  to  meet. 

We  should  be  realistic  and  discrimina¬ 
ting  in  the  money  we  spend  on  foreign 
aid.  We  should  not  invest  money  in 
long-range  projects  in  countries  where 
the  governments  are  not  able  and  willing 
to  make  the  commitments  necessary  for 
long-range  projects  to  succeed.  We 
should  not  provide  assistance  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  use  their  own  resources  for 
purposes  contrary  to  our  interests. 

Nevertheless,  we  face  the  fact  that  we 
need  foreign  aid  in  order  to  carry  on  our 
foreign  policy  and  a  certain  amount  of 
our  assistance  should  be  available  to 
countries  that  are  not  too  effective  in 
making  use  of  it. 

FUNDS  AUTHORIZED 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  about  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  us. 

H.R.  15750  authorizes  $4,109,119,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $4,158,339,000 
for  fiscal  1968. 

These  totals  do  not  include  military 
assistance  to  Vietnam  but  do  include  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  Vietnam  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  55  other  countries  in 


fiscal  1967.  The  Executive  has  pro¬ 
gramed  economic  assistance  to  70  coun¬ 
tries  in  fiscal  1967. 

In  many  ways,  these  figures  are  mis¬ 
leading. 

The  most  important  single  figure  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  the  Executive  is 
requesting  foreign  aid  appropriations  of 
$3,385,962,000  for  fiscal  1967. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  will  probably 
point  out  that  it  authorizes  a  total  of 
$13,817,458,000.  This  total  is  derived  by 
adding  the  authorization  of  $1  billion  a 
year  for  5  years  for  the  development  loan 
fund  and  $350  million  a  year  for  5  years 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  together 
with  the  2-year  authorizations  for  the 
rest  of  the  program. 

This  $13  billion  figure  reminds  me  a 
little  of  seeing  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  average  workingman  earns  some 
such  amount  as  $113,000  during  his  life¬ 
time.  This  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money, 
but  in  terms  of  weekly  pay  envelopes,  it 
does  not  seem  so  big. 

Tire  important  thing  is  to  keep  in  mind 
the  figure  of  $3,385,962,000  which  is  the 
amount  the  Executive  is  asking  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1987. 

FIVE-YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

LOANS  AND  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

The  President  requested  5-year  au¬ 
thorizations  for  all  of  the  programs  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  bill. 

Apparently,  the  President  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  why  he  wanted  a  5-year 
authorization.  In  all  fairness,  I  do  not 
think  the  President  was  trying  to  avoid 
or  to  limit  the  control  of  the  Congress 
over  foreign  aid. 

The  President  is  fully  aware  that  all 
foreign  aid  funds  are  subject  to  annual 
appropriation. 

The  Executive  has  a  pretty  good  record 
for  holding  down  its  requests  for  appro¬ 
priation  below  the  amount  authorized 
when  they  can  get  along  without  the  full 
amount. 

For  fiscal  1966  the  authorization  for 
development  loans  was  $1.5  billion,  but 
the  Executive  requested  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $780,250,000 — a  little  over  half 
the  amount  authorized. 

In  fiscal  1965,  the  authorization  was 
$1.5  billion  and  the  Executive  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $922,200,000. 

For  fiscal  year  1964  the  authorization 
was  $1.5  billion,  and  the  appropriation 
request  was  $1,060,000,000. 

In  fiscal  1963,  with  an  authorization 
of  $1.5  billion,  the  Executive  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $1.25  billion. 

The  record  of  these  4  years  indicates 
that  the  Executive  did  not  regard  the 
authorization  figure  as  an  invitation  to 
ask  for  more  money  than  was  necessary. 

The  main  argument  for  a  5 -year  au¬ 
thorization  is  its  effect  on  the  undevel¬ 
oped  countries. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  take  a  long-range  view  of  then* 
problems,  not  just  economic  problems, 
but  social  and  political  problems  as  well. 

It  is  in  their  interest  and  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  world  peace  and  prosperity  to  have 
them  think  ahead  and  not,  in  trying  to 
deal  with  their  current  problems,  get 
themselves  into  situations  which  they 
cannot  cope  with. 
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It  is  U.S.  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
less-developed  countries  to  assure  them 
of  our  interest  and  our  desire  to  work 
with  them  in  finding  solutions  to  their 
problems.  A  5 -year  authorization  for 
development  loans  and  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  interpreted  by  them  as 
an  indication  of  interest  in  their  future 
and  gives  them  encouragement  to  plan 
for  the  future. 

The  committee  approved  a  5 -year  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  development  loan 
fund  but  cut  the  amount  from  $1,250 
million  a  year  requested  to  $1  billion. 

The  Executive  is  requesting  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  only  $665,388,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967  under  this  authorization  for  $1 
billion. 

This  issue  is  fairly  simple.  It  is 
whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy  for  the  Congress  to  author¬ 
ize  an  amount  as  large  as  $1  billion  a 
year  for  development  loans  even  when 
the  Executive  knows  it  will  not  need  that 
much  money  for  the  first  year,  and  may 
not  for  any  year. 

The  committee  could  have  gotten 
credit  in  the  press  for  cutting  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  from  $1,250  million 
to  $665,388,000  without  reducing  the 
funds  to  be  appropriated  by  one  dime. 
This  would  have  been  a  cut  of  $584,612,- 
000,  but  as  far  as  financing  foreign  aid 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  it  would  not  have 
saved  the  taxpayer  a  cent. 

The  committee  decided  to  go  along 
with  the  authorization  of  $1  billion  a 
year  for  5  years.  AID  will  not  ask  for 
the  full  amount  unless  they  believe  they 
can  defend  it,  and  the  Congress  will  re¬ 
view  the  program  every  year  and  appro¬ 
priate  whatever  amount  has,  in  its  judg¬ 
ment,  been  justified. 

TWO-YEAR  AUTHORIZATION 

The  bill  provides  for  a  2 -year  author¬ 
ization  for  each  of  the  programs  includ¬ 
ed,  except  for  development  loans  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

If  the  Congress  goes  along  with  this 
idea,  there  will  be  no  foreign  aid  author¬ 
ization  bill  next  year. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  and  Congress  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  work  its  will. 

Two-year  authorizations  for  foreign 
aid  are  not  new,  although  this  is  the 
first  time  the  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  an  across-the-board  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  2  years. 

In  1957,  the  Congress  approved  a 
2 -year  authorization  for  the  development 
loan  fund. 

In  1959,  Congress  voted  a  3-year  au¬ 
thorization  for  military  assistance,  and 
an  additional  2-year  authorization  for 
the  development  loan  fund. 

In  1962,  Congress  approved  a  4-year 
authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress. 

The  committee  had  two  things  in  mind 
in  recommending  a  2-year  authorization: 

First.  A  belief  that  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  might  make  better  use  of  its 
time  than  going  over  the  authorization 
request  in  detail  every  year. 

Second.  A  desire  to  set  a  ceiling  for 
fiscal  1968  and  tell  the  executive  not  to 
spend  their  time  working  up  bigger  and 
better  programs  for  fiscal  year  1968  but 
to  devise  ways  of  dealing  with  our  for¬ 


eign  policy  problems  without  using  more 
money  than  this  year. 

With  a  2 -year  authorization,  the  com¬ 
mittee  does  not  intend  to  do  any  less 
work  on  foreign  aid  than  it  does  now, 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  assume  less 
responsibility. 

The  request  for  the  authorization  of 
funds  inevitably  focuses  on  plans  for 
the  future  and  on  the  financial  side  of 
foreign  aid. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  should 
give  more  attention  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  foreign  aid  and  to  what  actu¬ 
ally  is  going  on,  and  a  little  less  emphasis 
to  what  the  executive  says  it  intends  to 
do. 

A  2 -year  authorization  will  give  each 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  can,  of  course,  enact  legislation  on 
foreign  aid  any  any  time. 

RESTRICTIONS  AND  GUIDANCE 

The  bill  imposes  certain  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  foreign  aid  and  contains 
guidance  and  encouragement  with  re¬ 
spect  to  special  situations. 

SHIPPING  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Section  301(e)(3)  of  the  bill — page 
19 — prohibits  furnishing  assistance  to 
any  country  failing  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  prevent  their  ships  or  aircraft 
from  trading  with  North  Vietnam. 

The  worst  offender  is  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  they  receive  no  U.S.  aid. 

No  Norwegian-flag  ships  have  arrived 
in  North  Vietnam  since  November  1965. 

The  Greek  Government  has  recently 
issued  a  decree  prohibiting  Greek-flag 
ships  to  call  at  North  Vietnamese  ports. 

No  Cypriot-flag  ship  not  already  under 
charter  before  the  enactment  of  the  rel¬ 
evant  foreign  aid  legislation  last  year  has 
arrived  in  North  Vietnam  since  that  time. 

Although  shipping  from  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  U.S.  aid  has  been  pretty  much 
stopped,  the  committee  included  this 
provision  to  indicate  to  the  Executive 
that  we  wanted  the  foreign  aid  program 
used  to  put  pressure  on  the  recipients 
of  our  assistance  to  cooperate. 

PROHIBITION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTRIES  OF¬ 
FICIALLY  PARTICIPATING  IN  INTERNATIONAL 

CONFERENCE  PLANNING  SUBVERSION  (SECTION 

301 (E) (1) ) 

Government  officials  from  a  number  of 
countries  receiving  U.S.  aid  attended  the 
Tricontinental  Conference  in  Havana 
last  January.  The  purpose  of  this  con¬ 
ference  was  to  plan  subversion  against 
the  governments  of  Latin  America. 

We  believe  that  any  government  desir¬ 
ing  U.S.  aid  should  keep  its  officials  away 
from  conferences  of  this  kind  and  that 
we  should  put  the  recipients  of  our  aid 
on  notice  to  this  effect. 

DISCOURAGING  RECIPIENTS  OF  U.S.  AID  FROM 

DIVERTING  THEIR  OWN  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES 

TO  PROPAGANDA  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OR  OTHER  COUNTRIES  RECEIVING  U.S.  AID 

Last  year  we  included  in  the  bill  an 
expression  of  the  opposition  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  providing  aid  to  countries  that 
spend  a  lot  of  money  and  effort  on  prop¬ 
aganda  against  us  or  countries  with 
which  we  maintain  friendly  relations. 

Section  101(a)  of  this  bill  indicates 
that  reports  should  be  sent  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  propaganda  activities  of  this 
kind. 
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If  the  State  Department  has  to  file 
reports,  it  may  make  them  a  little  more 
alert  and  aggressive  in  dealing  with  this 
matter. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DAMAGE  OF  US.  PROPERTY 
BY  MOB  ACTION 

Last  year  we  included  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  U.S.  aid  should  be  cut  off 
from  countries  permitting  damage  or  de¬ 
struction  of  U.S.  property  by  mob  action. 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  where 
governments  have  apologized  and  taken 
other  action  to  make  amends  for  the 
destruction  of  U.S.  property  but  where 
the  actual  compensation  for  damage  has 
been  long  delayed.  We  think  the  State 
Department  should  give  a  high  priority 
to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  closing 
that  the  United  States  has  to  attain 
three  basic  objectives  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy : 

First.  We  have  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Second.  We  have  to  maintain  the 
military  capability  and  the  readiness  of 
those  countries  which  are  willing  to  use 
force  to  resist  Communist  aggression. 

Three.  We  have  to  encourage  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  less  developed  countries  in 
their  efforts  to  better  themselves. 

We  cannot  do  these  things  unless  we 
make  it  possible  for  those  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
make  use  of  foreign  assistance  programs 
of  the  nature  and  magnitude  authorized 
by  this  bill. 

There  are  indications  that  our  foreign 
policy  may  be  beginning  to  pay  off. 

This  is  not  the  time  either  to  curtail 
or  to  reorganize  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  gentleman  referred  in  his  state¬ 
ment  to  the  fact  that  there  are  10  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world  where  there 
are  excess  local  currencies  which  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to  use.  One 
of  the  things  that  has  come  to  my  at¬ 
tention  recently  from  several  American 
businessmen  and  American  travelers  is 
that  in  seeking  to  purchase  some  of  these 
funds  that  are  excess  for  American  dol¬ 
lars,  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Am  I  correct  in  stating  for  the  Record 
that  in  those  countries  where  there  are 
excess  currencies  available,  that  under 
the  provisions  of  section  104  (T)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  an  American  citizen  or  an 
American  businessman  who  is  either 
traveling  or  doing  business  in  one  of 
those  countries  has  an  absolute  right  to 
go  to  the  American  Embassy  and  pur¬ 
chase  those  local  currencies  for  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars?  Is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  Most 
of  these  currencies  have  not  been  gen¬ 
erated  by  foreign  aid.  They  have  been 
generated  under  Public  Law  480. 

Two  of  the  largest  are  India,  where 
we  have  Indian  rupees,  and  Egypt,  where 
we  have  Egyptian  pounds.  These  cur¬ 
rencies  have  been  generated  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  Under  that  legislation, 
much  of  this  currency  is  resti'icted  as  to 
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use  by  the  sales  agreements  entered  into 
when  we  sell  our  commodities. 

The  countries  buying  our  wheat  and 
cotton  have  to  agree  to  the  sale  of  these 
currencies  to  U.S.  tourists  and  business¬ 
men  or  it  cannot  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  know,  but  I  wanted 
to  get  an  expression  from  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  this  committee 
and  of  the  Congress,  I  hope,  that  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambassadors  in  these  countries 
shall,  wherever  possible,  make  these 
funds  available  for  the  American  tourist 
or  the  American  businessman 

Mr.  MORGAN.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  the  gentleman  has  a  good  point. 
I  believe  they  should  be  made  available. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  believe  the 
chairman  already  has  expressed  the  con¬ 
gressional  intent,  and  this  is  already  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  law;  that,  in  fact,  they  do 
just  that  and  it  is  part  of  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  it  depends  on  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  between  any  particular  coun¬ 
try  and  our  country,  as  to  whether  such 
funds  are  available  for  purchase  by  the 
average  businessman  or  the  average 
tourist?  In  some  cases  there  are  restric¬ 
tions  which  prevent  such  purchases  by 
individual  citizens. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
use  of  these  currencies  is  limited  by  the 
terms  of  the  various  sales  agreements. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
find  out  if  any  businessman  has  been 
denied  these  convertible  funds. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  operation  of  this 
provision  is  of  primary  concern  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  rather  than 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  But  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  know  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  believe  that  these 
questions  should  be  raised  when  Public 
Law  480  is  under  debate  on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  states 
that  the  2-year  commitment  is  for  the 
purpose,  at  least  in  substantial  part,  of 
having  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  assume,  start  touring 
the  world  to  look  into  the  various  proj¬ 
ects  which  have  been  financed  by  this 
handout  program. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  is  one  of  the  best  traveled  of  the 


Members  of  Congress  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  in  the  House 
itself. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  said 
this: 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  put  this  question  before 
in  reference  to  a  successful  project  and  I 
have  never  had  an  answer.  Just  tell  me  one, 
anywhere  in  the  world  outside  of  Western 
Europe,  that  AID  has  financed,  and  been  a 
success.  I  would  like  to  look  at  it. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
will  agree  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
answers  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  to  questions  of  this  kind  before  we 
start  spending  the  taxpayers’  money 
ambling  around  all  over  the  world  look¬ 
ing  for  failures  in  this  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  of  course,  I 
want  to  speak  up  in  defense  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee.  I  will  say  that 
our  members  do  not  travel  any  more  than 
those  on  any  other  committee  of  this 
body.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  they 
travel  as  much  as  members  of  some  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays] 
should  answer  the  question  for  himself. 

As  I  said  when  this  question  was  raised 
in  the  Rules  Committee,  the  minority 
singled  out  a  couple  of  quotes  from  the 
members  of  the  committee  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  hearings. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  us  to  furnish  a 
list  of  successful  projects  I  would  suggest 
he  look  at  pages  407,  408,  and  409  of  the 
hearings  which  set  forth  an  impressive 
list  of  successful  projects  in  response  to 
the  request  of  Mr.  Hays. 

We  can  cite  a  good  many  successful 
projects  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  do  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Let  us  take  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Taiwan.  Has  foreign  aid  not  been 
successful  there? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  pay  attention  to  the  successes  in 
the  program,  instead  of  just  looking  at 
things  that  have  not  turned  out  as  well 
as  they  should. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  we 
not  add  the  Philippines  to  that  list? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  yielding.  I  agree  that  it  is 
mandatory  to  travel  to  get  the  facts  on 
foreign  aid.  It  cannot  be  done  other¬ 
wise. 

I  believe  the  world  knows  I  am  not  a 
big  advocate  of  foreign  aid  because  I  feel 
too  much  of  it  misses  the  mark.  In  fact, 
I  have  always  voted  against  it.  I  also 
believe  in  giving  the  devil  his  dues  and 
believe  the  world  needs  to  know  that  if 
there  is  a  showcase  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  for  foreign  aid  the  island  of  Tai¬ 
wan  is  that  showcase.  It  has  proved 
itself  there.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  the  Nationalist  Chinese  have  said 
they  don’t  need  our  help  any  longer. 
They  are  our  friends.  With  our  help 
they  have  helped  themselves. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  you  examine  page 
407  in  the  hearings,  and  you  will  find 
some  successful  projects  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  that  AID  has  financed.  It  takes 
about  a  little  less  than  two  pages.  I  think 
you  would  be  interested  in  reading  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  with  less  enthu¬ 
siasm  than  usual  to  speak  for  H.R.  15750. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
displayed  his  usual  patience  and  good 
humor  during  our  lengthy  hearings  and 
markup  sessions.  All  of  us  on  this  side 
are  grateful  that  he  possesses  those  quali¬ 
ties  because  they  were  needed  more  than 
ever  this  year.  The  Executive  sent  up 
two  bills — one  for  economic  aid  and  one 
for  military  aid.  For  many  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  we  were  asked  to  authorize  “in¬ 
finity”  for  the  next  5  years.  Few  of  us 
took  kindly  to  this  request.  Our  hear¬ 
ings  reflect  the  basis  for  our  concern. 
Our  irritation  was  conveyed  to  Executive 
witnesses  in  sharp  questions  and  clear 
words. 

I  think  that  the  friends  of  foreign  aid, 
no  less  than  the  foes,  want  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  program.  We  who 
support  foreign  aid  are  keenly  aware  that 
deficiencies  constantly  creep  into  it,  that 
it  gets  off  the  track  from  time  to  time, 
and  that  Congress  has  a  legislative  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  focus  on  both  the  means 
and  the  ends  no  less  than  the  Executive. 
For  these  reasons,  many  of  us  were  per¬ 
plexed  and  shocked  that  the  Executive 
this  year  should  request  a  5-year  authori¬ 
zation  with  no  dollar  amounts  specified 
for  almost  all  portions  of  the  program  for 
the  next  5  years. 

In  his  foreign  aid  message  to  Congress 
the  President  explained  the  reason  for 
this  unusual  request  in  these  words : 

To  signify  the  depth  of  our  commitment 
to  help  those  who  help  themselves,  I  am 
requesting  5-year  authorizations  for  our 
military  and  economic  aid  programs. 

The  implication  of  that  statement  is 
that  our  usual  practice  of  annual  au¬ 
thorizations  has  somehow  shaken  the 
confidence  of  those  who  need  our  aid. 
No  evidence  was  offered  in  support  of 
this  thesis.  In  my  opinion  none  can  be 
found  to  justify  that  assumption. 

Mr.  Bell  followed  this  up  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  by  telling  us  that  multiyear  au¬ 
thorizations  will  enable  AID  to  “provide 
a  basis  of  stability  and  continuity  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  economic  aid 
programs.”  My  only  comment  is  that 
the  administration  does  not  need  a  long¬ 
term  authorization  to  engage  in  long- 
range  thinking  and  that  only  an  ap¬ 
propriation  will  enable  it  to  carry  out  any 
programs  it  devises. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  subject  to 
strange  limitations  sometimes  by  the 
very  things  we  set  up  ourselves.  If  we 
do  not  have  this  bill  come  back  to  us 
each  year,  the  House  will  be  abrogating 
some  of  its  responsibility  to  the  public, 
to  the  people  to  whom  was  given  the 
power  at  the  beginning  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment. 
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As  the  hearings  progressed  and  the 
matter  was  pursued  with  other  execu¬ 
tive  branch  witnesses,  other  explanations 
for  the  5-year  authorization  were  ad¬ 
vanced.  Secretary  Rusk  made  this 
point: 

I  must  confess  I  am  concerned  about  tbe 
four  hearings,  and  the  four  separate  legisla¬ 
tive  procedures  that  are  involved  each  year 
in  the  aid  program,  as  time  consuming  for 
everybody  concerned,  including  those  of  us 
in  the  executive  branch.  We  were  hopeful 
that  we  could  find  a  way  in  which  to  use 
that  time  perhaps  to  somewhat  better  ad¬ 
vantage. 

I  am  interested  in  this  better  use  of 
our  time.  I  would  like  to  see  quite  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  executive  used  to  forward 
such  programs  as  are  really  influential 
and  which  are  really  important  to  the 
world. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  associates.  I  am  certain 
that  the  succession  of  annual  hearings 
is  a  heavy  burden  on  their  time.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  his  solicitude  for  conserving  our 
time.  But  we  in  the  Congress  are  paid 
to  examine  these  measures  not  alone  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sums  involved  but  because 
of  their  far-reaching  policy  implications. 

Secretary  McNamara  defended  the  re¬ 
quest  for  a  5 -year  authorization  on  a 
different  basis.  He  told  the  committee 
that  he  already  has  5-year  programs  “for 
all  the  nations  we  now  believe  we  will  be 
dealing  with  during  this  period  of  time. 
We  worked  them  out  because  we  think 
we  should  be  dealing  with  the  current 
year  in  the  context  of  a  5-year  program. 
It  insures  that  the  action  we  take  today 
will  be  consistent  with  the  action  we  will 
take  next  year,  assuming  that  world 
conditions  next  year  are  as  we  estimate 
they  will  be  today.” 

That  is  interesting.  How  can  we  know 
this? 

Are  we  to  know  it  through  the  use  of 
a  crystal  ball?  It  might  possibly  be  that 
the  Secretary  has  this  crystal  ball.  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing.  But  I  do  know 
that  from  our  standpoint  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  minority  side  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  have  such  a  crystal  ball  and 
that  we  could  be  certain  that  nothing 
will  happen  in  the  second  year  that  has 
not  been  happening  in  the  first  year. 

I  am  delighted  that  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Namara  is  planning  long-term  programs. 
Apparently  the  absence  of  a  5-year  au¬ 
thorization  has  been  no  barrier  to  his 
long-range  projections.  Certainly  those 
administering  the  economic  side  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  would  be  derelict  in  their  duties 
if  they  did  not  give  thought  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  program’s  objectives.  I  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  have  author¬ 
ity  in  order  to  think  ahead. 

From  this  jumble  of  explanations  for 
a  5-year  authorization  I  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
is  an  abdication  of  a  \dtal  congressional 
function.  I  am  not  impressed  with  the 
argument  that  other  agencies  of  Govern¬ 
ment  have  permanent  authorization  for 
their  programs.  Probably  none  of  them 
is  as  susceptible  to  as  much  public  con¬ 
cern  as  is  foreign  aid.  Every  Member  of 
this  body  knows  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  House  to  hear  the  evidence,  recom¬ 


mend  the  amounts,  and  set  the  ground- 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  program. 
As  for  the  reactions  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  I  am  unaware  of  any  uneasiness 
arising  from  a  failure  to  authorize  for 
a  long  period. 

The  committee  did  not  adopt  the  exec¬ 
utive  proposal  for  a  5 -year  authoriza¬ 
tion.  Instead  it  accepted  a  compromise 
for  a  2 -year  program.  And  in  place  of 
the  open-end  requests  for  money  it  in¬ 
serted  specific  amounts  for  each  of  the 
2  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
amounts  for  the  second  year  are  almost 
identical  with  those  for  the  first  year. 
We  had  ample  evidence  to  justify  mak¬ 
ing  a  decision  on  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  But  we  had  no  testi¬ 
mony  to  help  us  make  a  judgment  on  the 
amounts  recommended  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  Nobody  knows  whether  we  are 
recommending  too  much  or  too  little. 
Given  all  the  uncertainties  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  it  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  a  number  of  us  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  making  a  serious  mistake  in 
bringing  out  a  bill  for  2  years.  That  is 
why  five  of  us  signed  supplemental  views 
that  appear  on  page  64  of  the  report. 

There  are  many  segments  to  this  com¬ 
plicated  program  that  will  be  discussed 
and  debated  here.  I  want  to  mention 
one  particular  portion  that  drew  my  at¬ 
tention  dining  the  hearings.  Over  the 
years  I  have  urged  that  our  priorities  be 
reordered  to  give  greater  attention  to 
what  I  call  the  basic  areas  of  develop¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  agriculture,  health, 
and  education.  It  was  heartening  to  read 
in  the  executive  presentation  these 
words: 

TJ.S.  assistance  cannot  be  effective  unless 
recipient  nations  undertake  needed  reforms 
and  improvements,  and  concentrate  their 
own  resources  and  energies  on  development 
priorities. 

And  then,  we  were  told,  there  will  be 
increased  emphasis  in  the  fields  of  agri¬ 
culture,  education,  and  health.  I  wel¬ 
come  this  belated  recognition  of  the  ob¬ 
vious. 

Too  long  have  we  been  financing  status 
symbols  such  as  steel  mills  and  paved 
highways  while  neglecting  the  less  dra¬ 
matic  but  more  durable  elements  upon 
which  a  nation  can  build.  Many  of  the 
developing  nations  have  gone  heavily  into 
debt  in  the  naive  belief  that  a  few  large 
projects  scattered  around  the  country¬ 
side  constitute  development.  Yet  their 
people  go  hungry,  health  and  education 
are  neglected.  They  have  simply  over¬ 
looked  the  human  equation.  And  I  fear 
that  we  who  should  know  better  too  often 
have  been  partners  to  much  of  their  folly. 

Over  the  years  we  have  provided  small 
sums  under  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  for  educational  and  medical  insti¬ 
tutions  abroad  that  have  American  spon¬ 
sorship.  Most  notable  among  these  are 
the  American  University  of  Beirut,  the 
American  University  in  Cairo,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  College.  Others  are  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  East.  One  cannot  measure 
but  certainly  can  identify  and  recognize 
the  impact  that  these  schools  have  had. 
They  bring  the  citizens  into  association 
with  American  standards  and  methods. 
They  send  out  graduates  who  are  better 
able  to  interpret  the  thought  of  the 
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modem  world  to  their  own  fellows  than 
all  the  technicians  we  send  out.  I  think 
we  would  do  well  if  we  spent  some  time 
exploring  the  greater  use  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  institutions  of  this  type. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  this  year 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  provide  $1  million  in  local  cur¬ 
rency  for  the  use  of  the  Hadassah-He- 
brew  University  Medical  Center  in 
Jerusalem.  This  modem  facility  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  variety  of  programs  in  the 
medical  field  that  have  an  impact  well 
beyond  the  confines  of  Israel.  It  is  an 
excellent  example  of  combining  local 
facilities  and  talent  with  a  modest 
amount  of  U.S.- owned  local  currency  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  not  multiply 
this  approach  in  other  countries? 

Let  me  cite  one  other  example  of  a 
modest  program  that  is  bearing  fruit. 
Through  the  foreign  aid  program  we  are 
financing  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps.  The  objective  of  that 
organization  is  to  improve  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  local  enterprises  in  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  through  making  avail¬ 
able  the  services  of  experienced  Ameri¬ 
can  businessmen  for  2  or  3  months. 
These  Americans  serve  as  volunteers  and 
provide  operating  and  financial  counsel¬ 
ing  as  well  as  guidance  in  production  and 
marketing  techniques.  Many  of  them 
are  retired  executives  who  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  services  avail¬ 
able  abroad.  To  them  we  should  be  duly 
grateful.  Americans  with  skills  in  elec¬ 
tronics,  textiles,  and  banking  have  won 
the  praise  of  local  citizens  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  given  them  in  putting  local  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  black.  Here  again  is  real 
basic  grass-roots  development. 

When  all  the  oratory  is  over  about 
the  wonders  of  foreign  aid,  we  simply 
have  to  face  the  grim  reality  that  man  is 
more  than  an  economic  animal.  An  ob¬ 
session  with  economic  development  only 
injects  new  problems  in  the  total  de¬ 
velopment  process  that  inevitably  take 
us  into  the  political  and  social  arena. 
And  in  those  fields  our  money  can  per¬ 
form  few,  if  any,  services  to  the  emerg¬ 
ing  nations.  We  have  to  rely  upon  other 
resources  and  strategies — which  we 
simply  have  brushed  aside. 

Twenty  years  of  foreign  aid  should 
have  taught  us  much  about  what  we  can 
do  and  how  best  we  can  do  it.  We  are 
dealing  with  people — not  alone  nations — 
of  infinte  diversity  and  complexity.  In¬ 
stead  of  plunging  ahead  in  the  belief  that 
the  dismal  science  of  economics  holds  all 
the  answers,  we  ought  to  reflect  more 
upon  the  environment  in  which  foreign 
aid  must  be  conducted  in  each  country. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  sue-; 
cesses,  although  that  would  not  take  too 
long.  We  ought  to  examine  carefully  the 
reasons  for  failures.  This  may  take  us 
into  areas  that  may  not  seem  to  be  the 
proper  concern  of  Congress  or  its  com¬ 
mittees.  But  unless  we  do  something  of 
that  kind,  I  fear  that  we  will  continue  the 
aimless  arguments  and  ventures  of  the 
past.  If  the  Congress  should  adopt  a 
2-year  authorization,  it  may  well  be  that 
we  could  profitably  engage  ourselves  with 
such  a  study  next  year. 
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We  could  do  that,  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  just 
like  to  say  this  to  my  colleagues.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  up  to  us  as  individuals, 
as  American  citizens,  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  go  very 
deeply  into  the  reasons  for  every  single 
program  that  we  try  to  finance  because 
the  financing  of  it  is,  to  me,  the  least  part 
of  it. 

If  we  have  not  contributed  to  the  up¬ 
lifting  of  the  people  of  these  countries,  if 
we  have  not  contributed  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  society  in  that  area,  in  that 
country,  on  that  whole  continent,  then 
we  have  failed.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
failed.  I  think  we  are  doing  a  great  job, 
but  I  think  we  have  done  so  much  of  it 
terribly  badly,  and  I  hope  to  be  on  the 
committee  until  that  time  when  we  really 
do  a  good  job  from  start  to  finish.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  work;  it  is  going  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  real  respiritualizing 
of  ourselves.  But  it  can  be  done. 

Let  us  be  at  the  doing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

12  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15750,  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1966. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  legis¬ 
lation  merits  our  support.  Most  of  them 
were  ably  discussed  by  our  chairman.  Dr. 
Morgan.  I  would  like  to  compliment  him 
at  this  time  on  his  remarks,  and  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  refer  to  them  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  bill. 
They  are  clear  and  definite.  They  are 
factual  and  most  pertinent. 

I  also  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  for  discussing  the 
importance  of  many  special  items  in  this 
bill,  and  particularly  bringing  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  dealing  with  the  basic  human 
needs  at  this  time,  the  dire  needs  of  the 
peoples  of  the  developing  countries. 
These  are  most  important  factors. 

I  do  not  wish  to  duplicate  their  efforts. 
Instead,  I  should  like  to  concentrate  on 
one  reason — the  one  that  comes  closest 
to  my  own  area  of  responsibility  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  time  it  has 
been  apparent  to  most  of  us  in  Congress 
that  all  was  not  well  with  the  great  west¬ 
ern  alliance  which  kept  freedom  secure 
during  the  troubled  years  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  period. 

In  recent  years,  cracks  and  strains  of 
disunity  began  to  mar  the  solid  front  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization. 

The  organization  continued  to  serve  its 
basic  purpose — the  containment  of  the 
westward  expansion  of  communism — but 
the  unity  of  purpose,  that  feeling  of  soli¬ 
darity  which  kept  all  15  of  us  working 
together  for  a  common  goal,  that  zeal  and 
that  drive,  were  beginning  to  disappear. 
The  15  nations  to  which  I  refer  are  those 

13  free  countries  of  Europe,  plus  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  which  bound 
themselves  to  come  to  each  other’s  as¬ 
sistance  by  signing  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  study 
mission  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
directed  attention  to  this  development, 
warning  about  the  consequences  of  dis¬ 
array  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 


Our  study  mission  did  not  propose  any 
readymade  solutions  or — as  seems  to  be 
the  fashion  these  days — lay  the  blame  for 
what  was  happening  to  NATO  at  the 
doorstep  of  one  of  our  traditional  allies. 

On  the  contrary,  our  mission  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  had  to  bear 
some  share  of  responsibility  for  those  de¬ 
velopments  and  urged  that,  instead  of 
indulging  in  mutual  recriminations,  that 
all  of  us  ought  to  get  together  and  begin 
exploring  new  avenues,  new  approaches, 
which  could  help  us  revitalize  the  much- 
needed  alliance. 

As  we  know,  not  much  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  intervening  2  years  until  this 
March,  when  General  de  Gaulle  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  current  crisis  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  France  from  the  military  structure 
of  NATO.  Then  the  fat  was  in  the  fire, 
and  all  concerned  began  to  rim  back  and 
forth,  wringing  their  hands,  and  trying 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  which 
confronts  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  3 
months  your  subcommittee  on  Europe 
held  extensive  hearings  on  “The  Crisis 
in  NATO.”  We  examined  not  only  the 
implications  of  the  French  withdrawal 
but  also  those  underlying  causes  which 
appear  to  have  brought  it  about.  And 
while  our  subcommittee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  not  been  finalized,  I  would  like 
to  outline  some  of  my  own  thoughts  on 
this  subject. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966,  and  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  approve  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me,  first  of  all,  that  any 
talk  about  NATO  having  outlived  its  use¬ 
fulness  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  Soviet 
military  threat  is  as  real  today  as  it  was 
5  or  10  years  ago. 

There  are  more  than  120  Communist 
divisions  stationed  in  East  and  Central 
Europe,  poised  to  strike  whenever  our 
guard  becomes  sufficiently  lowered. 

Those  ground  forces  are  bolstered  by 
thousands  of  planes  and  a  very  large 
number  of  missiles  targeted  on  Western 
Europe. 

In  addition,  Soviet  penetration  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  the  surrounding  bodies  of  water,  has 
increased  substantially  in  the  last  few 
years. 

These  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
The  Soviet  military  threat  has  not  re¬ 
ceded.  On  the  contrary.  Communist 
military  capability  aimed  at  Western 
Europe — and,  ultimately,  at  the  rest  of 
the  free  world — continues  to  grow.  Must 
we  recall  Berlin,  Hungary,  Poland,  Cuba? 
History  does  repeat. 

The  military  alliance  embodies  in 
NATO  is,  therefore,  relevant — and  badly 
needed.  The  funds  in  the  bill  before  us, 
intended  for  our  contribution  to  the 
NATO  alliance  effort  in  Europe,  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  They  may  not  be 
very  large — but,  nonetheless,  they  are 
vital. 

Let  me  add  a  footnote  here  to  under¬ 
line  the  importance  of  this  military  au¬ 
thorization  for  NATO: 

In  recent  years,  as  troubles  developed 
in  other  areas,  it  has  become  our  custom 
to  cut  back  on  military  funds  for  the 
NATO  area. 


Time  after  time,  the  very  modest  pro¬ 
grams  proposed  for  the  most  vulnerable 
region  of  NATO — particularly  for  Greece 
and  Turkey — have  been  cut  back  and  the 
funds  diverted  to  other  regions. 

These  actions  on  our  part,  it  seems  to 
me,  open  up  something  of  a  “Credibility 
Gap”  with  regard  to  our  own  intentions 
toward  NATO — and  our  estimate  of  the 
threat  confronting  the  North  Atlantic 
community. 

You  cannot  cut  back  on  minimum  pro¬ 
grams — and  cut  back  more  than  once — 
without  leaving  some  people  with  the 
impression  that  we  attach  less  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  military  requirements  of 
NATO  than  we  do  to  those  of  some  other 
areas. 

Now  we  all  know  that  the  military 
posture  of  NATO  has  been  shaken  se¬ 
verely  by  the  recent  French  actions.  Let 
us  not  compound  our  difficulties  during 
this  crucial  period  by  cutting  back,  or 
voting  down,  the  authorization  in  the 
bill  before  us.  It  is  needed  not  only  for 
what  it  will  accomplish  in  military  terms, 
but  also  because  of  its  psychological  im¬ 
pact  in  attesting  to  our  continued  sup¬ 
port  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  reason 
why  the  passage  of  the  bill  before  us  is 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
stake  in — and  our  relations  with — the 
North  Atlantic  community  of  nations. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  our  big 
problems  with  NATO  is  that  the  zest  has 
gone  out  of  the  alliance. 

Years  ago,  we  were  bound  closely  to¬ 
gether  by  our  common  dedication  to  the 
task  of  reconstructing  Western  Europe — 
by  the  inspiration  of  that  tremendous 
drive  for  peace  which  characterized  the 
postwar  period — and  by  the  movement 
for  Western  European  integration. 
Those  elements — that  glue  which  held 
the  alliance  together — that  spirit  which 
inspired  our  efforts — are  no  longer 
present. 

The  task  of  European  reconstruction 
Is  finished. 

The  drive  for  peace  floundered  on  the 
rocks  of  Soviet  intransigence. 

And  the  movement  for  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  integration  came  to  a  virtual 
standstill  for  reasons  which  are  too  com¬ 
plex  to  be  discussed  in  the  few  minutes 
allowed  me  this  afternoon. 

Four  basic  reasons  are:  First,  the 
French  veto  of  Britain’s  entry  into  the 
Common  Market;  second,  French  opposi¬ 
tions  to  vesting  authority  in  suprana¬ 
tional  European  bodies;  third,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problem;  and  fourth,  concern 
that  the  rich,  industrious,  and  expanding 
Germany  could  come  to  dominate  any 
integrated  arrangement  in  Europe. 

What  we  need,  therefore,  is  a  cause — 
and  a  task — which  would  transcend  the 
purely  military  aspect  of  NATO  and  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community  with  the  direction  and  the 
unity  of  purpose,  which  were  once  a  part 
of  the  alliance. 

We  have  such  a  task — such  motive  for 
unity — in  the  peaceful  endeavors  em¬ 
bodied  in  our  war  against  the  traditional 
enemies  of  mankind:  want,  hunger,  dis¬ 
ease,  and  ignorance. 

This  is  the  war  which  we  wage  with 
the  economic  aid  authorizations  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
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I  say,  let  us  not  give  up  the  fight.  Let 
us  not  cripple  that  program.  Rather,  let 
us  continue  it  and  embark  upon  a  new 
offensive  by  trying  to  further  broaden  its 
scope  from  an  American  undertaking  to 
that  of  a  NATO-wide — or  North  Atlan¬ 
tic-wide — campaign  for  the  eradication 
of  the  basic  causes  of  human  misery,  dis¬ 
order,  and,  ultimately,  war. 

Here  is  a  challenge — and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity — to  marshal  anew  the  energies 
and  the  resources  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community  for  a  peaceful  offensive 
which  equals  in  opportunity  and  impor¬ 
tance  anything  that  we  have  undertaken 
jointly  during  the  past  17  years. 

NATO  needs  such  a  challenge.  The 
free,  prosperous,  energetic  countries  of 
the  European  Continent  must  raise  their 
sights  above  the  immediate  concern  with 
their  own  material  well-being  and  re¬ 
gional  security.  They  should  be  brought 
in  as  full  partners  into  a  long-range, 
closely  coordinated  program  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  of  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
of  other  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  urging  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1966,  I,  therefore,  ask  that  the  President 
call  for  a  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community  to  explore  and 
initiate  such  a  new  joint  drive  for 
peace — a  drive  dedicated  to  the  building 
of  the  only  solid  foundations  on  which 
lasting  peace  can  exist  between  nations 
of  the  world. 

I  urge  all  to  support  H.R.  15750. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

CALI.  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Fifty-eight  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names. 


[Roll  No.  160] 

Abbitt 

Farnsley 

Pool 

Bandstra 

Flynt 

Powell 

Baring 

Green,  Oreg. 

Resnick 

Barrett 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Battin 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Bell 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Robison 

Bolling 

Harsha 

St  Germain 

Buchanan 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Callaway 

Herlong 

Schmidhauser 

Celler 

Ichord 

Scott 

Colmer 

Jones,  Ala. 

Senner 

Conable 

Keogh 

Sickles 

Conyers 

King,  N.Y. 

Sisk 

Corman 

Landrum 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cunningham 

Leggett 

Smith,  Va. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McFall 

Stephens 

Dawson 

Martin,  Ala. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Delaney 

Mathias 

Toll 

Dickinson 

Matsunaga 

Trimble 

Diggs 

Mills 

Tuck 

Downing 

Mink 

Tunney 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Morris 

Van  Deerlin 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Morrison 

Whitten 

Edwards,  La. 

Murray 

Williams 

Ellsworth 

O’Brien 

Willis 

Everett 

O'Konskl 

Wilson, 

Evins,  Tenn. 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Charles  H. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 


having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15750,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  347  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset,  on  behalf  of  those  of  us  on  the 
minority  side,  I  must  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  who  led  us 
through  the  long  and  sometimes  trying 
days  of  these  hearings  and  the  markup 
of  the  bill.  We  are  appreciative  of  the 
leadership  she  gave  us. 

I  must  also  echo  the  gentlewoman’s 
words  with  respect  to  the  patience  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  he  offered  everyone  to  be 
heard. 

Now  I  come,  however,  to  a  somewhat 
less  pleasant  point.  In  past  years  we  in 
the  minority  had  prepared  our  views  to 
include  certain  sections  in  boldface 
type.  No  objection  has  been  raised  to 
this  practice.  This  year,  without  our 
consent  and  without  our  knowledge  when 
the  report  was  in  final  form  at  the  print¬ 
ers  we  were  denied  this  privilege.  Had 
we  known  we  were  not  to  be  accorded 
this  privilege,  we  would  certainly  have 
prepared  our  remarks  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner. 

A  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
caused  us  some  chagrin  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  noted  upon  the  front  cover 
page  of  our  report  that  there  were  mi¬ 
nority  views  or  supplemental  views.  In 
that  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  report  prepared  in  the  other  body 
upon  the  foreign  aid  legislation  this  year 
did  carry  such  a  notation.  I  say  that 
these  were  matters  of  some  concern  to 
those  of  us  who  filed  minority  views. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  I  am  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  removal  of  this  bold¬ 
faced  type,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  that  this  report  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  supplemental  views  of  five 
members  and  separate  views  by  one 
member  and  minority  views  by  five  mem¬ 
bers.  In  the  first  draft,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  said,  some  boldface  type  was  used 
in  the  committee  report.  The  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has 
requested  all  committees  to  hold  the  line 
and  help  reduce  printing  costs.  The  use 
of  boldface  type  is  not  approved  by  the 
joint  committee’s  regulations  as  it  in¬ 
volves  substantial  additional  labor  costs. 
Instructions  were  therefore  issued  to 
eliminate  it  from  both  the  committee  re¬ 
port  and  any  views  accompanying  it. 

This  was  a  matter  of  economy,  and  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  wants  to  save  a 
few  dollars  for  the  country.  That  is  why 
it  was  eliminated  from  the  report. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 


Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  think  it  was  most 
unfortunate  that  this  was  done  as  it  was, 
because  the  previous  reports  in  years 
back  have  all  had  boldface  type,  which 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  way  it  was 
presented.  I  join  my  colleague  in  his 
deep  regret  at  this  omission. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  say  in 
response  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Printing  just  made  the  economy 
plea  this  year. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  sorry  that  he  has 
that  point  of  view  about  the  few  things 
that  really  matter.  If  he  had  it  about 
things  that  did  not  matter,  it  would  be 
all  right. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  since  the  type 
was  originally  in  bold  face  in  the  first 
prints,  it  is  difficult  for  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  to  see  how  an  economy  was 
effected  by  resetting  the  type  in  the 
normal  type  in  the  final  edition. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  vote  for 
this  authorization  bill  this  year  will  have 
the  distinction  of  having  voted  for  the 
largest  single  authorization  bill  in  the 
history  of  foreign  aid.  This  you  may  use 
in  your  press  releases  to  your  folks  at 
home.  This  bill  in  total  provides  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  approximately  $13.8  bil¬ 
lion.  Admittedly  that  is  not  all  for  this 
year.  Basically  the  bill  is  a  2-year  au¬ 
thorization  bill  with  5-year  provisions  for 
development  loans  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  but  the  amount  authorized  this 
year,  I  repeat,  is  the  largest  of  any  single 
foreign  aid  authorization  in  the  history 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  other  ways 
this  is  a  program  of  staggering  pro¬ 
portions.  In  this  year’s  bill  there  is  pro¬ 
vision  for  economic  aid  to  72  nations  in 
the  world,  plus  carryover  assistance  to 
10  additional  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  also  provision 
for  military  aid  to  55  nations  in  the 
world  contained  in  this  year’s  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  in  this  bill  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  assistance,  either  economic 
or  military,  or  both,  to  84  nations  in  the 
world,  and  to  that  figure  must  be  added 
the  10  nations  to  which  I  referred  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  where  there  are  still  carryover 
funds  to  be  expended. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  all  adds  up  to  the 
fact  that  foreign  assistance  is  being  given 
to  94  nations  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  is  some¬ 
times  made  that  the  AID  program  is 
shrinking  and  that  countries  are  being 
removed  from  its  purview.  It  is  true  that 
a  few  have  been  so  removed,  but  based 
upon  the  figures  that  I  have  just  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Committee,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  process  of  shrinking  this  AID 
program  is  one  which  is  proceeding  very 
slowly. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan]  in  his  remarks  a  little  while  ago 
pointed  out  that  contained  in  this  bill 
are  really  many  programs.  That  is  cer- 
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tainly  true.  However,  that  line  of 
thought  should  be  carried  still  farther. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  whole  of  our  AID 
program  to  the  countries  of  the  world 
there  are  many  other  programs  than  are 
encompassed  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  On  page  77  of  the  House  report  we 
have  set  forth  a  number  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  which  include  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
food-for-peace  program,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  which, 
when  taken  together  with  this  year’s 
programs,  total  over  $5.5  billion  in  the 
overall  areas  of  foreign  assistance  of  one 
kind  or  another  that  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  extending  in  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made,  as  I  just  remarked,  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  shrinking  the  program  by 
removing  certain  countries  from  it. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
while  a  somewhat  less  number  than  the 
maximum  in  past  years  is  receiving  aid 
this  year,  the  number  of  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  AID  agency  is  at  a  near 
alltime  high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  a  bit  incon¬ 
sistent  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  reducing 
the  program  and  reducing  the  number  of 
countries  to  which  it  applies,  but  yet 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  several  thou¬ 
sand  additional  people  to  administer  the 
program. 

We  have  spoken  already  in  the  course 
of  this  general  debate  about  the  fact  that 
this  is  for  the  most  part  a  2-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  program.  Many  of  us  object 
to  that  and  feel  that  it  should  be  only  a 
1-year  extension. 

Opportunity  will  be  offered  for  a  fuller 
discussion  of  this  point  when  an  amend¬ 
ment  is  offered  to  make  the  bill  a  1-year 
rather  than  a  2-year  proposal. 

However,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
now  that  among  the  reasons  for  desir¬ 
ing  a  1-year  bill  are  these — first  of  all, 
in  a  world  of  very  rapidly  changing  con¬ 
ditions,  certainly  the  authorizing  legis¬ 
lation  which  is  the  policymaking  legis¬ 
lation,  deserves  and  needs  to  be  reviewed 
at  least  once  every  year. 

We  are  told  that  flexibility  is  needed 
in  the  program  because  of  these  rapidly 
changing  world  conditions.  But  if  we 
are  to  give  it  maximum  flexibility  with 
congressional  oversight  and  approval,  we 
must  then  have  a  1-year  program  instead 
of  a  multiyear  program  as  here  provided. 

Second,  and  I  think  validly,  there  are 
those  who  say,  if  we  were  to  have  a  2- 
year  program,  then  this  is  out  of  step 
this  year  and  that  a  new  2-year  program, 
if  there  were  one,  should  be  authorized 
in  the  first  year  of  each  new  Congress 
so  that  Members  would  have  the  benefit 
of  the  debate  on  the  program  and  would 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  committee 
and  would  be  better  able  to  evaluate  the 
program  and  the  needs  of  the  program. 

I  repeat,  I  think  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  validity  to  that  argument. 

The  third  point  in  favor  of  the  1-year 
program  is  the  retention  of  congressional 
control.  We  cannot  control  the  program 
as  we  need  to  do  and  ought  to  do  if  we 
do  not  have  the  annual  legislative  over¬ 
sight  functions. 


So,  I  would  urge  Members  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  as  it  will  be  offered,  to  re¬ 
store  this  to  the  1-year  program. 

It  can  be  said  when  the  measure  first 
came  before  the  committee  for  markup 
purposes  that  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  1- 
year  program.  And  only  after  certain 
action  was  taken  in  the  other  body  did 
it  then  become  necessary  through  a  se¬ 
ries  of  amendments  to  increase  it  to  a  2- 
year  basis. 

A  few  words  now  about  Vietnam.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  recall 
that  there  is  no  military  money  for  Viet¬ 
nam  in  this  bill.  Economic  money — yes. 
Military  money — no.  That,  as  all  Mem¬ 
bers  know,  is  now  being  handled  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
and  appropriation  bills. 

We  have  been  told  through  the  years 
in  the  past  that  aid  through  military  as¬ 
sistance  particularly  is  valuable  to  us 
because  it  permits  us  to  have  on  the 
fighting  fronts  of  the  world,  soldiers — not 
American  soldiers — but  soldiers  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  at  far  less  cost  than  is  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  American  soldiers. 

But  as  we  find  ourselves  now  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  one  is  bound  to  ask  the 
question:  Of  what  value  is  it  to  main¬ 
tain  soldiers  at  less  cost  than  it  takes  to 
maintain  American  soldiers  if  those  other 
soldiers  are  not  present  there  to  help  us 
when  we  need  help? 

How  many  are  giving  us  assistance  in 
Vietnam  now? 

Of  the  countries  that  receive  assist¬ 
ance  from  us — South  Korea  is  there  in 
force  with  her  soldiers  and  is  doing  an 
excellent  job. 

The  Philippines  are  preparing  to  send 
some  troops. 

Of  the  countries  that  are  not  receiving 
aid,  but  are  giving  us  assistance  in  Viet¬ 
nam — there  is  only  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

When  you  have  said  that — you  have 
said  it  all. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  are  all  these 
troops  that  we  have  been  supporting  and 
equipping  and  training  through  the  years 
so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
maintain  such  large  American  forces  in 
time  of  need?  Where  are  they  now  when 
we  need  them?  It  seems  to  me,  if  there 
is  one  point  where  criticism  can  legiti¬ 
mately  be  leveled  at  the  military  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  in  that  area. 

Each  year  we  have  found  it  worth 
while  and  helpful  to  examine  briefly  the 
question  of  pipeline — the  amount  of 
funds  provided  in  previous  years  and  not 
expended.  Members  will  note  that  in  the 
minority  views  we  have  appended,  as  we 
have  in  past  years,  a  detailed  schedule 
showing  the  pipeline  as  it  exists  with 
respect  to  various  countries. 

To  consider  some  of  the  figures  in 
broad  outline — and  I  am  speaking  now 
in  round  numbers  and  approximations — 
a  year  ago  at  this  time,  when  we  debated 
this  bill,  it  was  estimated  that  the  pipe¬ 
line  was  about  $6.2  billion — notice, 
almost  double  the  amount  of  the  current 
appropriation.  This  year  the  estimated 
pipeline  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will 
be  a  half  billion  higher,  about  $6.7  bil¬ 
lion,  on  the  basis  of  AID’S  estimates. 
Thus  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  pipeline 
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has  increased  by  approximately  one-half 
billion  dollars. 

Those  who  care  to  examine  the  sched¬ 
ules  to  which  I  have  referred  will  find 
many  interesting  data  there,  but  just  to 
call  attention  to  one  or  two,  we  have  been 
critical  for  many  years  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Congo  at  Brazzaville,  which 
is  largely  dominated,  as  all  here  know, 
by  the  Communists,  and  inspired  by  the 
Chinese  Communists.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  there  is  still  in  the  pipe¬ 
line  for  that  Communist-dominated 
country  the  sum  of  $466,000. 

An  even  more  striking  figure,  perhaps, 
is  that  with  respect  to  Cambodia.  We 
read  day  after  day  in  the  news  accounts 
that  the  Government  of  Cambodia  is 
giving  sanctuary  to  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  So  it  may  sur¬ 
prise  some  here,  as  indeed  it  did  me,  to 
discover  that  there  still  appears  in  the 
pipeline  for  that  country,  for  develop¬ 
ment  grants  the  sum  of  $1,382,000. 
With  respect  to  this  amount  AID  offi¬ 
cials  advised  me  just  this  morning  that 
they  did  not  know  at  what  rate  it  would 
go  or  what  it  was  being  used  for. 

In  the  light  of  that  sort  of  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is 
not  worthwhile  to  oppose  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Here,  I  repeat,  is  a  country 
which  gives  sanctuary  to  our  enemies, 
and  yet  we  have  money  in  the  program, 
and  still  expect  to  spend  it,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  that  country. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is 
reprehensible  and  ill  advised.  On  bal¬ 
ance,  having  in  the  pipeline  $6.7  billion, 
almost  double  the  amount  requested  for 
the  appropriations  this  year  under  this 
bill,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  well 
rest,  and  not  appropriate  additional 
money  this  year,  and  that  we  should  take 
a  long,  hard,  careful  look  at  the  program 
as  person  after  person  has  recognized 
needs  to  be  done,  and  I  am  sure,  then, 
that  those  parts  which  are  good  and 
worthwhile  could  be  preserved  and  writ¬ 
ten  into  new  law  and  could  provide  us 
with  the  ability  to  assist  our  friends, 
the  ability  to  strengthen  our  own  inter¬ 
national  ties,  and  to  enlarge  our  military 
effort,  if  need  be,  at  a  greatly  lowered 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  King!. 

(Mr.  KING  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KUNG  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  present  bill.  The 
purpose  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
program  is  to  help  realize  the  potential 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Our 
aid  is  only  to  inject  the  initial  capital, 
technical  know-how,  and  men  to  get  the 
development  process  underway.  In  other 
words,  our  aid  is  a  catalyst  to  start  the 
reaction,  which,  once  underway,  is  no 
longer  needed.  And  the  reaction  must 
be  a  total  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  help  themselves  in 
every  aspect  of  their  own  development. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  for¬ 
eign  aid  message: 
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Although  we  recognize  the  shortsighted¬ 
ness  of  isolation,  we  do  not  embrace  the 
equally  futile  prospect  of  total  and  endless 
dependence.  The  United  States  oan  never  qo 
more  than  supplement  the  eiforts  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  themselves.  They  must 
supply  most  of  the  capital,  the  know-how — 
and  the  will  to  progress.  If  they  do,  we  can 
and  will  help.  If  they  do  not,  nothing  we 
can  supply  will  substitute. 

The  proposed  foreign  aid  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1967  puts  a  justifiable  emphasis  on 
self-help.  Our  successes  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  Greece,  Taiwan  and  elsewhere  have 
been  due  to  a  combination  of  outside  help 
with  the  determined  self-improvement 
efforts  of  the  countries  themselves. 

In  Taiwan,  for  example,  one  can  see 
clearly  the  results  of  self-help.  It  is 
one  of  27  countries  in  which  our  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  has  been  terminated, 
and  through  it  is  far  from  rich  by  our 
standards,  its  economy  is  now  growing 
under  its  own  impetus.  A  recent  study 
of  Taiwan  concluded  that  without  Amer¬ 
ican  assistanct  it  would  have  taken  Tai¬ 
wan  at  least  40  years  to  achieve  self- 
supporting  growth,  instead  of  the  15 
years  it  actually  did  take.  But  the  same 
study  emphasized  that  the  key  element 
in  Taiwan’s  success  was  what  the  coun¬ 
try  did  for  itself. 

The  20  countries  receiving  major  AID 
development  assistance  have  an  average 
gross  national  product  of  $120  per  capita. 
Yet  these  nations  contribute  an  average 
of  $6  for  every  one  AID  dollar  from  a 
country  where  per  capita  GNP  now 
stands  at  better  than  $3,000  per  year. 

Insistence  on  self-help  means  that  the 
United  States  may  require  a  country  to 
make  some  economic  reforms  or  commit¬ 
ments  as  a  prerequisite  to  financial  as¬ 
sistance.  Self-help  frequently  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  any  individual  project 
to  include  such  things  as  the  revision  of 
a  tax  system  to  make  it  more  effective 
and  more  equitable  or  the  enactment  of 
stringent  fiscal  measures  to  insure  that 
inflation  does  not  wipe  out  temporary 
gains. 

The  AID  program  for  fiscal  1967  will 
continue  to  enforce  strictly  the  Agency’s 
requirements  for  self-help.  '  Recently, 
one  loan  was  held  up  and  no  new  loans 
were  authorized  for  a  full  year  in  a  Latin 
American  country  that  did  not  take  the 
agreed  steps  to  improve  its  balance-of- 
payments  management  and  to  end  its 
budget  deficit. 

Another  program  loan,  to  an  Asian 
country,  was  approved  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  nation  eliminate  a  licens¬ 
ing  system  that  slowed  the  import  of 
needed  raw  materials,  stifled  private 
sector  growth  and  invited  corruption. 
The  country  complied  with  these  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  reform  led  to  a  sharp  spurt 
in  private  industrial  output  and  an  end 
to  black  market  dealings  in  the  freed 
items. 

The  requirement  of  self-help  fills  sev¬ 
eral  purposes.  It  hastens  the  recipient 
nation’s  progress  toward  self-sufficient. 
It  insures  that  American  tax  money  goes 
only  to  those  countries  that  are  inter¬ 
ested  enough  to  shoulder  the  greater 
share  of  the  cost.  And  it  gives  the  de¬ 
veloping  nation  a  justifiable  sense  of 
pride  in  its  own  accomplishments. 


The  foreign  aid  program  for  fiscal 
1967  is  strengthened  by  its  emphasis  on 
self-help.  America  has  the  resources  to 
assist  those  who  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  in  their  own  behalf. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghtxysen]  . 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  H.R. 
15750,  although  I  have  serious  reserva¬ 
tions  about  certain  provisions  in  it. 

To  begin  with,  I  should  like  to  join  in 
the  compliments  which  have  been  paid 
both  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  for  his  usual  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  the  members  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  and  their  differences  and  for 
his  levelhandedness  in  dealing  with 
a  complicated  problem. 

I  should  like  to  join  also  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  ranking  Republican  on  our 
committee,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio, 
who  has  been  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  have 
already  described  in  some  detail  the 
various  provisions  of  the  bill  now  before 
us.  For  that  reason  I  shall  confine  my 
own  remarks  to  a  discussion  of  one  of 
the  major  recommendations  regarding 
the  foreign  aid  program  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  this  year. 

Let  me  simply  say  in  passing  that  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  against  one 
of  Mr.  Johnson’s  two  major  recommen¬ 
dations,  that  the  military  aid  program 
and  the  economic  assistance  be  consi¬ 
dered  separately.  The  bill  we  are  now 
discussing  authorizes  both  military  and 
economic  aid. 

I  should  like  to  talk  about  the  other 
major  recommendation. 

The  President  on  February  1  in  his 
special  message  to  Congress  on  foreign 
aid  made  an  urgent  request  for  5-year 
authorizations  both  for  our  military  and 
economic  aid  programs.  This  has  turned 
out  to  be  his  most  noteworthy  and  con¬ 
troversial  proposed  change  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  program.  Indeed,  as  the  debate  to¬ 
day  indicates,  the  multiyear  authoriza¬ 
tion  promises  to  be  a  major  bone  of  con¬ 
tention. 

The  administration  requested  a  5 -year 
authorization  for  foreign  aid  for  two 
basic  reasons.  One  might  be  described 
as  intense  solicitude  for  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  These 
annual  reviews  by  the  two  committees, 
the  argument  runs,  are  tedious,  time 
consuming,  and  not  always  productive. 
If  relieved  of  this  annual  burden  of  an 
overall  review,  these  committees  could 
spend  their  time  to  better  advantage. 

Indeed,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  only  this  afternoon  has 
particularly  stressed  this  argument  with 
respect  to  long-term  authorizations. 

The  other  argument  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  primarily  psychological,  seek¬ 
ing  to  bolster  the  confidence  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  countries.  As  the  AID  Adminis¬ 
trator,  David  Bell,  expressed  it,  a  5-year 
authorization  will  give  the  countries 
involved  “a  more  solid  basis  for  under¬ 
standing  what  they  can  anticipate  if 
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they  accomplish  the  kinds  of  self-help 
activities”  which  the  United  States  con¬ 
siders  desirable. 

Well,  what  kind  of  a  case  was  made 
during  the  hearings  for  these  two  argu¬ 
ments?  Certainly  the  testimony  was  un- 
dramatic  in  spite,  I  might  say,  of  the 
chairman’s  warning  to  Secretary  Rusk 
that  “your  shop  is  going  to  have  to  make 
a  good  strong  argument  for  a  multi¬ 
year  authorization.  Some  real  ammu¬ 
nition,”  he  continued,  “will  have  to  be 
developed  during  these  hearings  before 
we  will  be  able  to  sell  a  multiyear  au¬ 
thorization  to  the  House.” 

Certainly  the  provision  for  a  2-year 
authorization  which  the  committee  is 
recommending  and  which  is  found  in 
this  bill  indicates  a  partial  response  to 
the  administration’s  argument  that  our 
committee  works  too  hard  and  with  too 
little  effectiveness.  But  the  response  is 
far  less  than  the  President  had  re¬ 
quested. 

As  the  committee  report  indicates,  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  important  at  least  every  2 
years  and  can  best  be  assured  by  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  basic  authorization. 

The  testimony  reveals  little  evidence 
of  why  recipient  countries  need  more 
assurance  than  they  now  have  as  to  the 
long-range  plans  and  generosity  of  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  con¬ 
tended  that  a  5-year  authorization  would 
represent,  and  I  quote,  “tentative  con¬ 
gressional  approval”  of  our  willingness  to 
provide  financial  support  for  long-range 
planning  by  the  recipient  countries. 
However,  since  appropriations  for  these 
programs  will  remain  on  an  annual  basis, 
it  is  hard  to  see  just  why  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  would  act  differently  if  our  aid  pro¬ 
gram  were  to  be  authorized  over  a  period 
of  years. 

In  any  event  the  President’s  specific 
request  for  a  5-year  authorization  was 
rejected  by  the  committee — indeed,  I 
would  hazard  the  guess  that  it  was  not 
even  seriously  considered  by  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  “free¬ 
ing”  Congress  from  what  Mr.  Johnson 
described  as  “the  burden  of  an  annual 
review  of  basic  legislation,"  there  is  little, 
if  any,  sentiment  for  an  authorization 
for  a  period  of  as  long  as  5  years.  If 
Congress  were  to  provide  such  an  author¬ 
ity  this  year,  for  example,  there  would 
be  no  overall  review  of  foreign  aid  by 
either  the  90th  Congress,  to  be  elected 
this  November,  or  by  the  91st  Congress, 
to  be  elected  in  November  1968.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  House  approving 
such  a  change  in  present  procedures,  no 
matter  how  strong  the  pressures  from 
the  White  House. 

The  committee  bill  does,  however,  in¬ 
corporate  a  provision  authorizing  a  2- 
year  program.  Strong  dissents  from 
that  recommendation  can  be  found  in 
the  committee  x’eport,  on  pages  64-65  and 
75-76. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
point  out  that  the  House  conferees  last 
year  were  deadlocked  for  weeks  over  this 
question  of  a  multiyear  authorization. 
As  a  conferee  myself,  last  year  I  agreed 
to  the  following  language: 
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As  conference  discussions  continued,  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  although  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  could  not  agree  to  a  blanket  2-year 
authorization  under  present  conditions,  they 
were  not  irrevocably  opposed  to  authorizing 
foreign  aid  funds  for  longer  than  a  year 
regardless  of  circumstances. 

1.  During  consideration  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1966,  House  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  conference  will  urge  their 
colleagues  to  examine  with  the  greatest  care 
such  proposals  as  may  be  submitted  authoriz¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  programs  for  2  or  more 
years.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  authorizations  for  various  aspects 
of  the  programs  for  periods  of  2  years  or 
longer  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past, 
and  the  House  conferees  are  prepared  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  consideration  of  longer  term  au¬ 
thorizations,  taking  into  account  the  de¬ 
mands  on  the  U.S.  budget  and  the  nature 
of  the  world  situation  next  year. 

If  2-year  authorizations  were  made,  the 
authorizing  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  might  direct  their  attention  in  alter¬ 
nate  years  primarily  to  a  review  of  aid  poli¬ 
cies  and  an  evaluation  of  operations  rather 
than  focusing  on  the  programs  submitted  by 
the  Executive  for  the  year  to  come. 

This  language  was  inserted,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  response  to  the  reluctant  de¬ 
cision  of  the  conferees  from  the  other 
body  that  they  should  recede  from  their 
provision  for  a  2-year  authorization. 

While  I  personally  have  reservations  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  even  a  2-year  author¬ 
ization,  I  could  not  say  today  that  I 
would  be  “irrevocably  opposed”  to  a 
longer  authorization  “regardless  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  Nor,  in  the  language  of 
the  conference  report,  could  I  argue 
against  examining  “with  the  greatest 
care”  such  proposals. 

The  problem  is  that  the  world  today 
remains  most  unsettled. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  him¬ 
self  says  we  must  accept  the  world  as  it 
is  today,  and  the  circumstances  have  not 
improved  since  last  summer. 

The  changes  throughout  the  world 
within  the  next  12  months  are  almost 
sure  to  be  of  a  character  which  will  de¬ 
mand  a  thorough  reappraisal  of  our  en¬ 
tire  aid  program  next  year.  Further¬ 
more,  the  fact  is  that  our  aid  program 
goes  to  so  many  countries  and  for  so 
many  different  reasons  that  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  it  will  continue  to  need  the 
kind  of  scrutiny  which  an  annual  au¬ 
thorization  provides.  That  such  an  ap¬ 
praisal  takes  time,.-,  and  occupies  both 
congressional  committees  and  important 
members  of  the  executive  branch  is 
surely  no  reason  for  not  exercising  our 
legislative  responsibilities  each  year. 

Certainly  the  suggestion  that  a  2 -year 
authorization  be  now  approved  is  easy 
to  criticize.  If,  as  the  administration 
contends,  a  5 -year  authorization  is  es¬ 
sential  to  promote  long-range  planning 
and  to  provide  stability  and  continuity, 
that  objective  will  not  be  achieved  by  a 
niggardly  2 -year  program. 

Furthermore,  for  this  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  to  attempt  to  bind  a 
new  90th  Congress  when  it  convenes  next 
year  would  seem  an  obvious  mistake. 
Surely  if  a  longer  authorization  has  merit 
it  should  be  considered  next  year,  when 
the  newly  elected  Representatives  to  the 
90th  Congress  first  meet.  In  short,  the 


committee’s  suggestion  that  a  2-year  au¬ 
thorization  be  approved  now  is  neither 
fish  nor  fowl.  It  deserves  no  support 
from  the  executive  branch,  nor  from 
Congress. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  with  me  that 
long-range  planning  can,  should  and 
does  go  forward  in  many  instances  when 
the  authorization  is  not  made  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time?  This  program  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  cases  where  plan¬ 
ning  over  a  considerable  period  of  years 
has  gone  forward,  and  I  feel  properly  so, 
even  though  the  authorization  has  not 
been  determined. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
argument  that  there  must  be  the  author¬ 
ization  in  hand  before  planning  proceeds 
fails. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a 
long-term  authorization  or  a  multiyear 
authorization  of  any  kind  in  order  to 
make  possible  and  to  encourage  long¬ 
time  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  himself 
in  answer  to  questions  put  by  me  pointed 
out  that  they  had  long-range  plans  both 
for  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  questioned 
the  usefulness  of  such  projects  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  no  idea  of  the 
relationship  between  those  two  countries 
and  what  such  relationship  will  be  over 
a  5-year  period.  But  there  is  no  reason 
that  long-range  planning  can  and  is  be¬ 
ing  done  even  though  we  are  on  an  an¬ 
nual  authorization  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  examine  more 
closely  the  reasons  for  the  request  for  “a 
multiyear  authorization.”  If  they  are 
convincing,  perhaps  Congress  should 
change  its  ways.  If  the  reasons  are  not 
convincing,  surely  we  should  continue 
with  the  present  method  of  annual  au¬ 
thorizations  of  foreign  aid  programs. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  President’s 
position.  In  his  February  message,  Mr. 
Johnson  made  clear  his  determination 
to  make  “the  basic  changes  the  times  de¬ 
mand,  to  carry  forward  the  best  of  what 
we  are  now  doing  in  the  less  developed 
world,  and  cut  out  the  worst.” 

Times  are  changing,  the  President 
says,  and  we  must  respond  to  those 
changes.  The  foreign  aid  program,  he 
declares,  has  had  the  “most  sober  and 
searching  review,”  and  as  a  result,  he 
recommends  various  changes.  After 
questioning  the  merit  of  each  program, 
the  President  proposes  to  make  “the 
basic  changes  which  the  times  demand.” 
At  the  same  time,  however.  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  do  considerably  less. 
Rather  than  to  look  into  the  merits  of 
programs  and  consider  basic  changes, 
Congress  is  asked  to  provide  a  long-term 
authorization.  Why?  A  5 -year  author¬ 
ization  is  needed,  the  President  asserted, 
“to  signify  the  depth  of  our  commitment 
to  those  who  help  themselves.” 

Apparently  attempting  to  allay  the 
fears  of  some  in  Congress,  the  President 
then  specified  that — 


Annual  congressional  consideration  of  both 
economic  and  military  programs  will  be 
maintained  through  full  annual  presenta¬ 
tions  before  the  substantive  committees,  if 
they  so  desire,  as  well  as  through  the  annual 
appropriation  process. 

What  then  is  the  basic  reason  for  this 
request  that  Congress  abdicate,  at  least 
partially,  its  responsibility?  We  need,  it 
is  argued,  a  longer  authorization  to  re¬ 
assure  those  whom  we  plan  to  aid.  Hav¬ 
ing  only  given  some  $120  billion  since 
the  foreign  aid  program  began  some  20 
years  ago,  we  now  apparently  must  do 
more,  “to  signify  the  depth  of  our  com¬ 
mitment.” 

However,  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  giving  the  recipients  of 
our  aid  the  assurance  that  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  rely  on  our  generosity,  the 
President  in  his  message  cut  the  ground 
out  from  under  the  other  major  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  long  term  authorization. 
During  hearings  on  the  bill,  much  was 
made  of  the  point  that  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  was  too  busy  with  its 
annual  review  of  foreign  aid  to  help  as 
much  as  it  should.  As  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  McNamara  put  it: 

From  a  purely  practical  point  of  view,  I 
think  you  and  we  can  better  spend  our  time 
than  by  constantly  reviewing  the  total  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  rather  stereotyped  fashion  which 
is  required  .  .  . 

What  does  the  President  think  of  this 
argument  of  his  Secretary  of  Defense? 
Not  much.  The  President  emphasized 
that  full  annual  presentations  before  the 
substantive  committees  would  provide 
Congress  with  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sider  the  foreign  aid  program  each  year, 
in  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation 
process.  His  only  hint  of  a  change  in 
the  present  methods  was  his  suggestion 
that  these  annual  reviews  would  be 
maintained  and  I  emphasize  the  point — 
only  if  desired  by  the  substantive  com¬ 
mittees. 

What  the  administration  is  seeking,  in 
other  words,  is  a  way  to  get  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  “off  the  hook.”  If  they  want  no  an¬ 
nual  review,  they  should  be  under  no 
compulsion.  Indeed,  as  David  Ball,  Di¬ 
rector  of  AID,  put  it: 

A  multiyear  authorization  would  in  fact 
permit  the  committee,  in  my  humble  opinion 
to  do  a  better  job  of  inspecting,  investigating, 
reviewing  and  understanding  the  elements  of 
this  program  than  the  annual  authoriza¬ 
tion  process  permits. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  a  basic  reason  for  a 
multiyear  authorization  is  the  centen- 
tion  that  Congress  now  is  doing  a  poor 
j  ob  in  overseeing  the  aid  program.  Freed 
of  the  burden  of  an  annual  review,  it  is 
argued,  the  legislative  branch  might  be 
more  effective  in  overseeing  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done.  As  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  put  it  in  his  tactful  way: 

These  annual  hearings,  in  general  across 
the  board,  may  not  always  bring  to  bear  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  committee  in 
helping  us  dig  into  some  of  the  details  of 
the  program  In  which  the  judgment  and 
advice  of  the  Committee  could  be  very  help¬ 
ful. 
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This  theme  of  congressional  ineffici¬ 
ency  and  ineffectiveness  was  repeated 
constantly  during  the  hearings.  Though 
Secretary  Rusk  was  frank  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  would  be  “somewhat  pre¬ 
sumptuous”  to  advocate  a  long-term  au¬ 
thorization  solely  on  the  basis  of  “how 
Congress  spends  its  tim£”  the  general 
argument  was  the  Congress  through  an¬ 
nual  reviews  is  simply  spinning  its 
wheels.  To  help  out  “the  sapless 
branch,”  the  administration  is  advocat¬ 
ing  a  new  approach. 

To  compound  the  confusion,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  problem  which  Con¬ 
gress  faced  last  year  before  foreign  aid 
received  the  necessary  stamp  of  approval. 
Last  year,  it  should  be  remembered,  the 
President  did  not  even  request  a  long¬ 
term  authorization.  It  was  the  other 
body,  or  the  committee  of  the  other  body 
most  directly  concerned,  which  felt  it 
was  imposed  upon  because  it  had  to  re¬ 
view  foreign  aid  every  12  months.  Now 
we  are  led  to  understand  that  despite 
“the  great  temptation”  of  being  relieved 
of  the  necessity  for  annual  reviews,  the 
committee  of  the  other  body  now  feels 
there  should  be  “at  least  an  annual  re¬ 
view”  of  foreign  aid  by  the  policy  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress,  “at  least  until  the 
world  situation  stabilizes  somewhat.” 

What  an  awkard  situation  for  our 
President.  Last  year  the  House  success¬ 
fully  turned  aside  a  bid  by  the  other 
body  for  a  multiyear  authorization  for 
foreign  aid,  in  part  because  there  had 
been  no  Presidential  request.  This  year 
the  President’s  request  is  flatly  rejected 
by  the  other  body,  even  with  respect  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  loan  program,  where  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  multiyear  authorizations  was 
apparently  well  established. 

The  administration  may  well  find  itself 
in  an  awkward  position  also  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  2-year  authorization  should  be 
written  into  the  law.  The  President 
asked,  as  part  of  his  5 -year  authoriza¬ 
tion  “package,”  for  “open  ended”  au¬ 
thorizations  for  most  of  his  programs. 
Instead  of  specific  dollar  ceilings,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  asked  for  “such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary.” 

The  committee  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
authorizes  specific  amounts  for  the  var¬ 
ious  programs,  for  both  the  fiscal  year 
1967  and  1968.  Since  no  attempt  was 
made  to  indicate  what  might  actually  be 
needed  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  the  com¬ 
mittee  simply  established  the  same  ceil¬ 
ing  for  1967  and  1968.  This  may  give 
the  administrators  of  the  program  some 
real  headaches. 

The  committee  is  quite  frank  in  its 
evaluation  of  the  1968  ceiling.  Indeed, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  this  aft¬ 
ernoon  went  so  far  as  to  praise  this  finan¬ 
cial  ceiling. 

The  committee  report  asserts: 

It  is  expected  that  the  executive  will  not 
develop  plans  for  fiscal  1968  which  contem¬ 
plate  any  increase  in  foreign  aid.  Rather 
than  expanding  the  programs  already  under 
way  or  seeking  new  ways  in  which  to  operate, 
those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
military  and  economic  assistance  should  re¬ 
examine  their  priorities  in  an  effort  to  ac¬ 
complish  more  with  less  money. 


If  the  administration  seeks  more  flex¬ 
ibility,  and  an  opportunity  for  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  long-range  planning,  it  can 
hardly  be  overjoyed  at  the  establishment 
of  a  rigid  and  completely  arbitrary 
financial  ceiling  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentlemen  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair], 
has  raised  a  question  regarding  aid  funds 
in  the  pipeline  earmarked  for  Cambodia. 
First  let  me  say  there  are  no  such  funds 
for  Cambodia  in  this  bill.  The  funds  in 
the  pipeline  for  Cambodia  were  obligated 
at  the  time  we  cut  off  aid  to  Cambodia. 
This  money  was  used  to  pay  the  costs  of 
maintaining  certain  Cambodian  students 
studying  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  had  refused  to  continue  their 
support  it  would  not  have  been  in  our 
interest  to  have  them  go  home  dis¬ 
gruntled  and  disenchanted.  There  were 
some  who  could  not  go  home  because 
they  opposed  the  anti-American  views 
of  their  government. 

This  decision  as  to  the  students  was 
made  in  consultation  with  the  congres¬ 
sional  committees. 

In  addition  there  is  a  small  reserve  to 
pay  off  any  claims  of  U.S.  contractors 
who  were  building  highways  and  doing 
other  work  in  Cambodia  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  terminated. 

None  of  the  money  involved  goes  to 
Cambodia.  The  funds  earmarked  for 
the  students  go  to  American  universities 
and  the  living  costs  are  spent  in  this 
country.  Even  the  air  fare  transporting 
them  home  is  spent  on  American  car¬ 
riers. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  must  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  suppiled  him  is  at 
variance  with  the  information  which 
was  supplied  me  also  within  the  last  few 
hours.  I  was  told  that  the  money  was 
there,  that  it  would  be  spent,  and  that 
no  plans  were  then  firm  for  its  expen¬ 
diture. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  basically  is 
correct.  There  are  no  firm  plans.  But 
this  money  is  in  reserve  to  continue  the 
maintenance  costs  of  the  students  here 
and  to  get  them  back  home;  also  to  reim¬ 
burse  any  American  contractors  for  ter¬ 
minating  the  services  that  they  were 
performing  at  the  time  aid  was  cut  off. 
So,  regardless  of  what  happens,  the 
money  will  not  go  to  Cambodia.  It  will 
remain  here  in  the  United  States  to  ter¬ 
minate  and  to  pay  the  costs  that  were 
entailed  as  a  result  of  the  cutoff  of  aid  to 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  merely  repeat  that 
that  information  is  somewhat  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  that  supplied  to  me. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  This  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  is  happening  as  far 
as  the  administration  is  concerned.  For 
better  understanding  of  the  facts,  I 
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thought  perhaps  it  would  be  in  point  to 
bring  this  matter  up. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vivian], 

(Mr.  VIVIAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
proposed  in  H.R.  15750,  before  us  today, 
is  a  sensible,  a  sound,  a  responsible  ap¬ 
proach  to  one  of  America’s  most  vital  op¬ 
portunities — the  opportunity  to  help  the 
people  of  less-developed  countries  build 
a  better  life  for  themselves. 

The  program  concentrates  our  effort 
and  funds  on  the  most  urgent  problems  of 
these  countries — their  need  for  more 
food,  for  better  health,  for  more  wide¬ 
spread  education. 

But  the  program  also  demands  self- 
help  by  each  developing  nation,  as  a  pre¬ 
condition  for  our  assistance. 

It  calls  for  full  use  not  only  of  pubic 
but  also  of  private  resources  in  helping 
achieve  economic  and  social  progress — 
both  the  private  resources  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  nations,  and  the  private  resources  of 
our  own,  and  other  prosperous  nations. 

Each  country’s  needs,  each  country’s 
resources,  each  objective  of  our  foreign 
aid  program,  each  AID  program,  have 
been  carefully  studied,  and  the  amount 
requested  for  each  is  believed  a  minimum 
to  meet  the  anticipated  requirements  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  total  amount 
requested  is  about  $2.5  billion. 

This  proposed  expenditure  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  represents  only  a  very  small 
part  of  our  gross  national  product  or  of 
the  Federal  budget — less  than  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  and  only  1.9  percent  of  our  na¬ 
tional  budget. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  Members,  and  of  our  citizens, 
decry  with  vehement  oratory  the  cost  of 
this  program,  which  they  allege — quite 
wrongly  in  my  opinion — to  be  excessive, 
exorbitant,  intolerable,  and  so  forth. 

Just  today,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
group  which  calls  itself  the  Citizens  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Committee — a  registered  lobby 
devoted  not  to  improving  those  foreign 
aid  activities,  as  its  title  might  suggest, 
but  do  demolishing  the  entire  program. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  letter.  The 
committee  says : 

Since  American  taxpayers  are  more  likely 
to  resent  foreign  than  domestic  spending, 
foreign  aid  should  become  the  major  target 
for  conservative  candidates. 

What  a  shortsighted  perspective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  people  of  de¬ 
veloping  nations  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  because  we  have  helped  them  to  help 
themselves,  our  own  national  interests 
are  advanced.  Our  economic  aid  is  an 
investment  in  their  and  our  future — an 
investment  in  the  well-being  of  many 
millions  of  people  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
and  thereby,  an  investment  in  our  own 
future  security  and  prosperity.  Further¬ 
more,  as  the  more  energetic  of  these  na¬ 
tions  become  prosperous  trading  partners 
among  the  world’s  nations,  they  then  too 
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can  bear  part  of  the  burden  we  now 
largely  carry.  / 

Since  the  start  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  27  nations  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  no  longer  need  our  help. 
For  example,  our  AID  program  to  Taiwan 
ended  a  year  ago.  With  this  help, 
Taiwan,  in  15  years,  built  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  economy.  Without  our  help,  many 
tens  of  additional  years  would  have  been 
required. 

Taiwan  now  has  the  second  fastest 
annual  economic  growth  rate  of  any  na¬ 
tion  in  Asia,  second  only  to  Japan.  Mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  commercial  trade  now 
has  supplanted  our  earlier  aid.  Steady 
progress  toward  the  same  self-sufficiency 
is  being  made  by  many  other  nations  still 
on  our  AID  list.  Mexico,  Israel  and 
Turkey  are  three  examples. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  foreign  aid,  we 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  for  other 
people,  and  for  our  own.  Last  year,  the 
Congress  appropriated  a  total  of  about 
2  percent  of  our  national  budget  for  our 
economic  assistance  program  abroad. 
This  year,  despite  even  greater  need  for 
help  in  le$s-developed  countries,  to  raise 
their  food  production,  conquer  disease, 
educate  their  people,  and  generally  make 
economic  and  social  progress — and  de¬ 
spite  the  increased  economic  commit¬ 
ment  to  Vietnam  alone — we  are  asked 
to  authorize  and  appropriate  an  even 
smaller  percentage  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  still  millions 
of  people  around  the  world  who  continue 
to  look  to  us  for  help  in  ending  the  cycle 
of  hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance.  The 
American  people  want  to  assist  them. 
The  foreign  aid  program  proposed  is  a 
sound,  effective  and,  in  the  long  run, 
inexpensive  means  of  doing  so. 

FOREIGN  AID  REDUCED  $300  MILLION  BY  ROGERS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Rogers  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  has  been 
carried  out  with  favorable  results. 

I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  David  E. 
Bell  of  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  that  the  amendment  has  re¬ 
duced  grants  and  gifts  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  amount  of  $300  million  over 
the  past  7  years.  The  report  also  points 
out  that  the  number  of  foreign  countries 
have  been  reduced  from  41  to  13 — a  re¬ 
duction  of  28  countries. 

It  is  satisfying  to  see  such  results,  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  under  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  amendment,  the  program 
will  eventually  be  completely  phased  out. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
the  detailed  letter  from  Mr.  Bell : 
Department  of  State, 

Agency  for  International 

Development, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  13,  1966. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogers, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rogers:  I  am  pleased 
to  respond  to  your  inquiry  regarding  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Rogers  Amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (Section  634 
(e) ) . 

This  section,  as  you  know,  directs  the 
Executive  Branch,  wherever  practicable, 
progressively  to  reduce  and  eventually  to 
terminate  bilateral  grant  economic  assist¬ 


ance.  This  directive  has  been  in  effect  with 
reference  to  supporting-type  assistance  since 
Fiscal  Year  1959,  and  with  reference  to  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation-type  assistance  since  Fiscal 
Year  1962. 

Attached  are  two  tables  showing  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  made  in  complying  with 
the  Rogers  Amendment  in  these  two  appro¬ 
priation  categories. 

With  reference  to  supporting-type  assist¬ 
ance,  the  total  request  made  by  the  Executive 
Branch  has  declined  from  $1,047  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1959  to  $747  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1967— a  reduction  of  $300  million.  As 
the  figures  on  an  attached  chart  show,  this 
reduction  would  have  been  considerably 
larger  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  funding 
increased  activities  in  Vietnam.  Use  of  Sup¬ 
porting  Assistance  for  countries  other  than 
Vietnam  has  declined  significantly.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Fiscal  Year  1961,  these  programs  to¬ 
talled  $653  million,  and  in  Fiscal  Year  1967, 
the  amount  programed  is  $211  million.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  countries  for 
which  such  assistance  is  programed  has  been 
from  41  in  Fiscal  Year  1959  to  only  13  in  Fis¬ 
cal  Year  1967 — an  overall  reduction  of  28 
countries. 

With  reference  to  technical  cooperation- 
type  assistance,  the  total  reduction  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation  request  from  Fiscal  Year  1962  to 
1967  is  $51  million.  The  slight  increase  in 
technical  assistance  programs  for  Fiscal  Year 
1967  results  from  expanded  programs  in  the 
vital  fields  of  agriculture,  health  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  10 — from  77  in  Fiscal  Year 
1962  to  67  in  Fiscal  Year  1967. 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  sub¬ 
stantial  compliance  with  the  Congressional 
directive  contained  in  the  Rogers  Amend¬ 
ment  regarding  the  reduction  in  bilateral 
grant  economic  assistance. 

I  hope  this  infomation  will  be  helpful  to 
you,  and  if  there  is  any  way  we  can  be  of 
further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Bell. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
foreign  aid  bill  before  us  will  help  to  fill 
some  vitally  needed  assistance  to  the 
less-developed  nations.  Emphasis  on 
agricultural  output  to  help  grow  the 
needed  food  for  starving  millions,  im¬ 
proved  health  services  to  save  lives  and 
control  disease,  and  increased  education¬ 
al  assistance  to  combat  illiteracy  and 
create  manpower  for  economic  growth  is 
a  wise  and  worthwhile  course  for  the  aid 
program  and  one  which  will  mean  little 
sacrifice  to  the  people  of  this  prosperous 
Nation. 

Today,  in  the  less-developed  countries, 
millions  die  or  suffer  from  the  debilitat¬ 
ing  effects  of  malnutrition  and  commu¬ 
nicable  disease  which  have  long  been 
under  control  in  the  developed  nations. 
Literacy  averages  only  25  percent  in  the 
Near  East  and  south  Asia,  and  16  per¬ 
cent  in  Africa  while  the  demands  of  de¬ 
velopment  call  for  advanced  technical 
and  professional  skills. 

There  is  little  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  need  for  increased  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance  in  these  fields  is  urgent.  I  hope 
that  each  of  my  colleagues  will  review 
carefully  the  following  excerpt  from 
AID’S  summary  presentation  to  Congress 
setting  forth  the  Agency’s  proposed  new 
initiatives  in  agriculture,  health  and  edu¬ 
cation  : 

New  Initiatives  in  Economic  Assistance 

To  meet  President  Johnson's  call  for  a 
“massive  attack  on  hunger  and  disease  and 


ignorance”  in  the  less-developed  areas  of 
the  world,  AID  will  place  new  emphasis  on 
its  programs  involving  agriculture,  health, 
and  education. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  AID  plans  to: 

Increase  by  one-third  its  fiscal  year  1966 
programs  for  agricultural  development  in  the 
less-developed  countries  and  closely  link  its 
economic  assistance  projects  with  the  Food 
for  Peace  program; 

Expand  by  55  percent  its  health  programs 
and  launch  a  major  drive  to  eliminate 
malaria  in  15  countries  and  smallpox  in  19 
countries  during  the  next  decade; 

Nearly  double  its  programs  in  the  field  of 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  projects 
to  provide  more  teachers,  educational  facili¬ 
ties,  textbooks,  and  specialized  training  in 
the  United  States  for  foreign  students. 
food  and  agriculture 

In  his  1965  farm  message  to  the  Congress. 
President  Johnson  said: 

“The  disturbing  downward  trends  in  food 
output  per  person  in  both  Asia  and  Latin 
America  in  recent  years  must  be  reversed. 
And  these  trends  can  be  arrested  and  re¬ 
versed  only  by  a  massive  mobilization  of  re¬ 
sources  in  both  the  food-deficit  countries  and 
the  advanced  countries  of  the  industrial 
West.” 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  AID  proposes  to  invest 
nearly  $455  million  directly  in  programs  to 
speed  agricultural  growth  in  the  less-de¬ 
veloped  world.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  nearly  one-third  over  fiscal  year  1966  and 
more  than  half  again  as  much  as  fiscal  year 
1965.  It  will  permit  a  greater  mobilization 
of  U.S.  technology  and  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  many  developing  countries.  AID 
will  also  contribute  $57  million  in  voluntary 
contributions  for  agricultural  development  to 
the  UN  Development  Program,  FAO’s  World 
Food  Program,  and  the  development  of  the 
Indus  Basin. 

In  addition,  the  weight  of  the  entire  AID 
program  and  of  food  aid  available  under  the 
Food  for  Peace  Program  will  be  used  as  lever¬ 
age  to  hasten  the  massive  mobilization  of 
resources  needed  in  the  food-deficit  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  need  for  action  is  clear.  Food  output 
in  the  less-developed  countries  has  been  ris¬ 
ing— but  not  as  the  demand  for  food.  With 
population  increasing  at  a  rate  of  2  y2  percent 
to  3  percent  a  year,  food  output  per  person 
has  barely  been  able  to  keep  pace,  and  in 
some  countries  it  has  actually  declined. 

Food  demand  is  rising 

But  population  growth  is  Just  one  side  of 
the  problem.  Food  demand  is  also  rising 
because  personal  incomes  are  rising  for  many 
in  the  less-developed  countries.  People  who 
have  long  lived  on  subsistance  diets  are 
spending  their  first  added  income  on  more 
and  better  quality  food. 

Even  with  extraordinary  progress  in  the 
family  planning  efforts  of  the  developing 
countries,  the  prospect  is  for  a  rapid  rise  in 
food  demand  that  will  continue  through  the 
next  two  decades  at  the  very  least — and  a 
food  gap  of  massive  proportions  unless  out¬ 
put  can  be  drastically  raised. 

■The  less-developed  countries  now  have  a 
food  deficit  of  16  million  tons  of  grain  an¬ 
nually,  met  by  imports  from  the  developed 
countries.  This  deficit  can  be  expected  to 
grow  to  42  million  tons  by  1975,  and  88  mil¬ 
lion  tons  by  1985,  if  food  output  continues 
to  increase  only  at  the  present  rate,  popula¬ 
tion  grows  at  the  rate  projected  by  the  UN, 
and  only  a  modest  increase  in  food  consump¬ 
tion  occurs  over  present  minimum  levels. 

The  42  million  ton  food  gap  expected  by 
1975  is  larger  than  the  entire  current  U.S. 
wheat  crop.  The  88  million  ton  gap  by  1985 
would  exceed  U.S.  grain  production  capa¬ 
city  (even  assuming  return  of  all  reserve 
acres  to  production)  by  nearly  13  million 
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tons,  or  about  the  level  of  U.S.  food  aid  grain 
shipments  today. 

It  is  plain  that  if  a  food  shortage  of  dis¬ 
astrous  size  is  to  be  averted  there  must  be 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  ability  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  to  porduce  their  own 
food. 

It  is  equally  plain  that  a  rapid  increase  in 
food  output  is  possible,  if  food  and  rural  de. 
velopment  are  given  the  attention  and  the 
priority  they  deserve. 

Agriculture  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
many  developing  countries  over  the  past 
decade.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the 
kinds  of  assistance,  the  kinds  of  national 
investments,  and  the  kinds  of  national  poli¬ 
cies  that  can  produce  a  rapid  growth  in  food 
production. 

Food  output  has  been  growing 

Agriculture  in  the  less-developed  countries 
is  not  stagnant.  For  the  past  ten  years 
food  output  has  been  growing  steadily. 

At  AID'S  request,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  experts  studied  farm  progress  from 
1948  through  1963  in  26  developing  coun¬ 
tries — countries  that  receive  three-fourths  of 
AID  assistance  and  account  for  75  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  AID-assisted  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  study  showed  that  rates  of  increase  in 
crop  output  failed  to  exceed  population 
growth  rates  in  only  five  of  the  26  countries: 
Nigeria,  Egypt,  Pakistan,  Tunisia,  and  Jordan. 
Twelve  of  the  26  countries  sustained  in¬ 
creases  of  more  than  four  percent  annually, 
an  agricultural  growth  rate  greater  than  that 
achieved  by  the  developed  countries  over  any 
comparable  period  of  time.  And  in  the  most 
recent  five-year  period,  Pakistan  has  also 
moved  toward  a  much  higher  agricultural 
growth  rate. 

From  this  record,  the  study  concluded 
that  it  was  feasible  for  many  more  countries 
to  achieve  growth  rates  as  high  as  the  leading 
12,  and  that  it  was  both  practical  and  pos¬ 
sible  for  most  developing  countries  to  in¬ 
crease  food  output  sufficiently  over  the  next 
10  to  20  years  not  only  to  meet  their  own 
consumption  needs,  but  to  achieve  a  surplus 
for  export  or  investment. 

Achievement  of  this  goal  involves  more 
than  simple  increase  in  the  volume  of  agri¬ 
cultural  investment  by  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  the  volume  of  agricultural  aid 
from  the  developed  world.  A  rapid  rise  in 
food  output  depends  on  a  whole  complex 
of  factors,  from  the  quality  of  farm  research 
and  extension  services  and  the  availability 
of  transport  and  fertilizer,  to  the  impact  of 
national  policies  on  the  incentive  of  farmers 
to  produce  more. 

Factors  in  agricultural  progress 

Progress  begins  with  people  with  the  skills 
needed  to  carry  out  a  development  program. 
Since  the  beginning  of  AID  assistance  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  the  training 
of  local  agricultural  professionals  has  been 
a  keystone  of  technical  assistance  activities. 

All  of  the  1,300  AID-financed  agricultural 
experts  now  at  work  in  the  less-developed 
countries  give  priority  to  the  training  of  local 
counterparts.  Whether  the  AID  expert’s 
specific  task  is  to  help  establish  farm  re¬ 
search  facilities,  assist  in  the  development 
of  irrigation  systems,  work  on  farm  market¬ 
ing  bottlenecks,  or  advise  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  use  of  fertilizer,  his  primary  mis¬ 
sion  is  to  help  local  counterparts  learn  to  do 
the  job  themselves  and  to  train  local  staffs 
to  help  them. 

As  part  of  this  continuing  program  of  man¬ 
power  development,  AID  usually  brings  1,500 
foreign  agricultural  professionals  to  the 
United  States  each  year  for  advanced  or 
specialized  training. 

The  AID  agricultural  training  mission  in¬ 
volves  many  facets.  In  fiscal  year  1965,  for 
instance,  there  were  200,000  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges 
which  AID  has  helped  to  establish  in  41 


Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  These  institutions  are  providing  much 
of  the  trained  manpower  on  which  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  agricultural  research  and  exten¬ 
sion  services  depends  in  the  less-developed 
countries. 

The  role  of  American  land  grant  colleges 

American  land  grant  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  under  contract  with  AID,  are  playing 
a  central  role  in  the  creation  of  agricultural 
training  institutions  and  of  centers  for  prac¬ 
tical  research  in  the  less-developed  countries. 

These  efforts,  to  cite  two  examples,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  these  accomplishments: 

A  hardy  strain  of  corn  originally  devel¬ 
oped  in  Guatemala  by  an  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity  team  now  provides  one  of  Thailand’s 
largest  export  crops; 

In  South  Indian,  University  of  Tennessee 
professors  proved  conclusively  that  fertilizer 
and  a  few  simple  changes  in  cultivation 
could  produce  ten  times  the  existing  yields 
of  “ragi,”  a  type  of  millet  on  which  10  to  15 
million  people  depend  for  food. 

It  takes  effective  extension  services  to  get 
research  results  translated  into  action  on  a 
country’s  farms.  In  the  Mymensingh  district 
of  East  Pakistan,  the  AID  agricultural  ad¬ 
visor  and  his  Pakistani  counterpart  found 
that  while  model  farms  were  useful  for  re¬ 
search,  demonstrations  worked  best  when 
conducted  by  farmers  themselves  on  their 
own  small  scattered  plots  of  land.  To  the 
farmers  of  Mymensingh,  line-sowing,  the  use 
of  fertilizer,  small  pump  irrigation,  and  other 
innovations  were  worth  copying  only  if  they 
worked  for  a  neighbor  whose  farm  and  whose 
means  were  on  the  same  small  scale  as  their 
own. 

AID  has  helped  multiply  the  reach  of  ex¬ 
tension  services  through  farmers  associa¬ 
tions  in  Taiwan,  farm  cooperatives  in  Iran, 
farmers’  clubs  in  Thailand  and  Nigeria,  and 
“4-H”  type  clubs  in  more  than  40  of  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

Agricultural  credit  programs 

Even  know-how  is  not  enough  if  farmers 
cannot  afford  new  seeds,  the  cost  of  irriga¬ 
tion  water,  or  the  investment  in  a  season’s 
supply  of  fertilizer.  Making  credit  available 
is  difficult  in  countries  where  land  titles  are 
often  clouded,  and  the  potential  borrowers 
are  already  in  debt  to  village  money-lenders. 

In  Taiwan,  farmers’  associations  worked  as 
the  source  of  credit  to  the  country’s  700,000 
farmer-owners,  with  70  percent  of  the  loan 
capital  coming  from  member  deposits,  the  30 
percent  balance  from  a  government  revolving 
fund  financed  by  AID.  In  Korea,  Iran,  Tu¬ 
nisia,  and  many  other  countries,  farmer  co¬ 
operatives  are  working  to  channel  credit  for 
farm  improvements. 

In  Mexico,  a  major  break-through  has 
been  made  through  a  supervised  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  program  supported  jointly  by 
AID,  the  World  Bank,  and  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  operating  through  private 
banks  throughout  the  country.  To  date,  AID 
has  provided  $40  million  in  development 
loans;  the  World  Bank,  $25  million;  and  the 
Mexican  Government,  the  balance  for  a  port¬ 
folio  expected  to  reach  the  peso  equivalent 
of  $100  million  by  the  end  of  1966. 

Private  banks — with  90  percent  of  their 
risk  insured  by  government  programs — have 
begun  for  the  first  time  to  loan  money  to 
farmers  for  productive  purposes:  land  im¬ 
provements,  fertilizer,  purchase  of  live-stock 
and  the  like.  A  total  of  72  private  banks  in 
28  Mexican  states  are  now  cooperating  in  the 
program,  and  the  peso  equivalent  of  $52  mil¬ 
lion  has  been  loaned  to  12,722  farmer- 
borrowers. 

Transportation  is  a  major  need 

Transportation  is  required  to  bring  tools, 
seeds,  and  fertilizer  to  farmers,  and  carry 
harvests  back  to  cash  markets.  In  1965, 
Thailand  earned  the  equivalent  of  $70  million 
In  foreign  exchange  from  corn  exports  alone. 
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A  third  of  the  country’s  corn  crop  now  comes 
from  a  new  agricultural  area  opened  by  the 
90-mile,  AID-financed  Friendship  Highway, 
which  enables  produce  to  reach  Bangkok 
markets  in  a  few  hours  by  truck. 

Primitive  marketing  systems  can  seriously 
hamper  agricultural  investment.  In  Bolivia, 
rice  output  lagged  for  years  despite  high  de¬ 
mand  in  La  Paz  markets  and  an  obvious  po¬ 
tential  for  greater  output  in  rice-growing 
areas  connected  by  highway  to  the  markets. 
An  AID  study  showed  that,  although  prices 
were  high  in  La  Paz  markets,  the  truckers 
who  brought  rice  in  the  producing  areas  pro¬ 
vided  irregular  service  and  paid  very  low 
prices.  The  farmers  had  no  alternative  out¬ 
let,  and  little  incentive  to  grow  more  than 
their  own  need.  To  meet  this  challenge,  AID 
helped  form  a  producer-marketing  commit¬ 
tee  which  rented  warehouses,  and  offered  to 
buy  rice  at  a  stated,  higher  price.  The  truck¬ 
ers  promptly  raised  their  offering  prices  too, 
and  the  farmers  responded;  rice  production 
climbed  from  a  yearly  average  of  18,000  tons 
in  the  early  1950’s  to  over  40,000  tons  by  the 
early  1960’s. 

Increasing  rice  production  in  Pakistan 

The  remarkable  growth  in  rice  output  in 
East  Pakistan — the  most  impoverished  wing 
of  the  country  one  one  of  the  worlds’  most 
crowded  areas — demonstrates  the  complex  of 
activities  that  can  produce  rapid  farm  prog¬ 
ress  even  under  severe  handicaps. 

Since  1962,  AID  has  cooperated  with 
Pakistan’s  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  raise 
rice  output  in  a  crowded  delta  area  with  a 
history  of  shortages.  AID  helped  finance 
imports  of  American  fertilizer  and  pesticides 
and  train  6,000  agricultural  extension  work¬ 
ers  and  the  senior  staff  of  the  East  Pakistan 
Agriculture  Department,  including  training 
in  the  United  States  for  most  of  the  35  De¬ 
partment  directors  and  deputy  directors. 

In  the  ten  years  between  1955  and  1965, 
the  average  production  of  rice  in  East  Pakis¬ 
tan  rose  from  7.4  million  tons  to  11.5  million 
tons.  Average  production  per  acre  nearly 
doubled,  from  787  pounds  per  acre  to  1,340. 
The  use  of  improved  seed  is  credited  with  12 
percent  of  the  increase,  and  regular  spraying 
with  pesticides  with  another  five  percent. 
Other  major  factors  included :  a  tripling  in 
the  use  of  fertilizer  (from  30,000  tons  to 
90,000);  a  six-fold  increase  in  irrigation  (30,- 
000  to  185,000  acres) ,  largely  through  use  of 
low-level  pumps  shared  by  a  few  farmers; 
development  of  an  effective  extension  serv¬ 
ice  which  gained  the  confidence  of  the  farm¬ 
ers;  government  subsidy  of  fertilizer  prices 
(roughly  50  percent  of  the  purchase  price, 
plus  the  cost  of  transport  to  inland  depots) ; 
and  a  grass-roots  public  works  program  run 
by  local  union  councils  and  financed  by  U.S.- 
granted  local  currency  which  built  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  farm-to-market  roads. 

The  new  AID  emphasis  on  food  and 
agriculture 

AID’S  starting  point  in  expanding  as¬ 
sistance  to  agriculture  is  to  make  country 
performance  in  developing  food  resources  a 
priority  condition  of  self-help  in  agreements 
covering  program  loans  or  substantial  AID 
country  assistance  agreements.  This  policy 
recognizes  the  fact  that  lagging  food  output 
and  the  drain  of  depressed  rural  economies 
in  many  countries  threatens  the  gain  of 
rapid  progress  in  other  sectors. 

Shelf-help  means  investing  ah  adequate 
share  of  the  country’s  own  national  budget 
in  food  production;  providing  funds  ade¬ 
quate  to  support  better,  larger  research  and 
extension  services;  and  to  build  or  create  the 
external  supports  farmers  need  to  produce 
more.  Many  things  farmers  need  do  not 
take  foreign  exchange — rural  road  systems, 
country  warehouses,  and  storage  centers,  for 
example,  can  all  be  built  with  local  labor, 
local  materials,  and  local  currency.  Many 
countries  have  found  it  necessary  to  sub- 
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sidize  the  Initial  inputs  farmers  need  to 
begin  producing  more,  such  things  as  fer¬ 
tilizer,  pesticides,  and  improved  seed. 

If  these  investments  do  not  require  foreign 
exchange,  they  do  take  local  funds  and  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  suggests  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  may  have  to  increase  their 
own  investments  in  food  output  at  the  cost 
of  other,  sometimes  more  glamorous,  proj¬ 
ects. 

New  policies  in  the  less  developed  countries 

Self-help  also  means  a  willingness  to 
adopt  national  policies  that-  encourage  food 
output  and  to  abandon  policies  that  are 
clearly  depressing  production  on  the  farms. 
In  some  countries,  controls  on  farm  prices 
designed  to  hold  food  costs  in  line  for  city 
workers  have  removed  any  incentive  for 
farmers  to  invest  in  growing  more  for  cash 
sale. 

Other  countries  have  found  that  when 
fertilizer  distribution  was  opened  to  private 
enterprise,  customer-oriented  salesmen  did  a 
better  job  of  promoting  its  use  in  the  coun¬ 
tryside  than  was  ever  done  by  government 
monopolies  or  understaffed  extension  serv¬ 
ices.  In  many  Latin  American  countries,  the 
slow  pace  of  land  reform  and  the  prevalence 
of  absentee  owners  leaves  thousands  of  acres 
still  without  farmer-owners  to  manage  the 
development  of  the  land’s  full  potential. 

The  most  hopeful  side  of  the  world  food 
outlook  is  the  developing  countries’  own  be¬ 
lated,  but  serious,  concern  over  the  problem. 
This  concern  is  demonstrated  by  important 
changes  already  occurring  in  national  policies 
and  investment  patterns.  For  example: 

India  has  in  the  past  year  reversed  its  prior 
policies  by  establishing  a  production-incen¬ 
tive  price  support  program  for  grains,  by 
radically  increasing  the  share  of  agriculture 
in  its  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan,  and  by  opening 
fertilizer  distribution  to  competitive  private 
enterprise. 

In  Latin  America,  14  countries  have  now 
instituted  land  reform  programs,  and  the 
pace  at  which  farmers  are  actually  getting 
land  titles  is  increasing  steadily. 

Nigeria  has  increased  the  volume  of  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  available  to  its  farmers  by  20 
percent  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years. 

In  the  newly  independent  African  coun¬ 
tries  the  number  of  students  graduating 
from  agricultural  schools  of  all  types  has 
about  trebled  during  the  last  five  years  as 
part  of  the  establishment  of  basic  farm  ex¬ 
tension  and  research  services. 

AID  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1967  will  be 
provided  in  five  major  areas  of  concern  com¬ 
mon  to  most  of  the  food-deficit  countries: 
farm  market  policies,  agricultural  institu¬ 
tions,  research,  water,  and  fertilizer. 

Farm  Market  Policies:  Agriculture  is  the 
largest  private  sector  in  the  less-developed 
world,  where  progress  depends  on  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  independent 
farmers.  No  farmer  is  going  to  decide  to 
break  with  old  traditions  or  invest  in  new 
tools  and  improvements  unless  it  is  clearly 
rational  for  him  to  do  so.  Credit  must  be 
available  to  make  investment  possible;  he 
must  be  able  to  obtain  things  he  needs  when 
he  needs  them;  he  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  sell  what  he  produces  for  a  profit;  and 
there  must  be  consumer  goods  available  to 
buy  with  his  added  income. 

AID  will  finance  the  services  of  more 
American  experts  to  help  other  countries 
with  the  complex  job  of  creating  the  network 
of  practical  policies  needed  for  farm  progress. 
In  providing  this  kind  of  assistance,  the 
Agency  will  rely  heavily  on  the  resources  of 
American  land  grant  universities  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  financed  by 
contracts  and  interagency  agreements. 

Agricultural  Institutions:  AID  will  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  assistance  available  to  help 
less-developed  countries  create  or  expand 
extension  systems,  cooperative  and  farm 


credit  associations,  agricultural  training 
schools,  marketing  outlets  and  rural  trans¬ 
port  systems.  The  major  costs  involved  are 
nearly  all  local  costs,  but  AID  can  provide 
important  technical  assistance,  some  capital 
help,  and  general  support  through  local 
currencies  generated  through  Food  for 
Peace  sales. 

Increased  assistance  in  this  field  will  in¬ 
volve  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  AID-financed  technicians  serving  abroad 
in  agricultural  development.  The  Agency 
will  seek  the  added  technicians  primarily 
through  contracts  with  American  land  grant 
universities  and  colleges,  cooperative  and 
farm  marketing  associations,  and  by  reim¬ 
bursed  cost  agreements  with  other  federal 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  By  contracting  with  these  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  AID  expects  not  only  to  get  the  best 
qualified  experts  for  each  job  but  also  to 
make  full  use  of  the  experience  of  the  uni¬ 
versities,  the  cooperative  and  farm  associa¬ 
tions,  and  other  specialized  federal  agencies 
in  planning  and  organizing  the  job  to  be 
done. 

Research  Programs:  American  agricultural 
abundance  is  based  in  large  part  on  the 
improved  seeds,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and 
production  methods  made  available  through 
basic  and  applied  research  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  land  grant 
universities,  and  private  industries  in  the 
United  States.  Our  farmers  can  plant,  grow, 
and  harvest  their  crops  with  confidence  born 
of  having  dependable  and  authoritative 
guidance  to  avoid  almost  every  hazard  to 
production  that  can  be  controlled  by  man. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  methods  do  not  necessarily  work 
in  the  rice  bowl  of  Asia  or  in  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  lands  of  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  But  methods  that  do  work  can 
plainly  be  developed  if  the  research  capabil¬ 
ity  of  the  less-developed  countries  themselves 
is  improved. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  AID  will  expand  its 
cooperative  efforts  to  improve  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  agricultural  research  centers  in  the 
less-developed  countries.  In  particular,  the 
Agency  will  increase  its  support  through  the 
land  grant  universities  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  strengthen  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  development  of  agricultural  re¬ 
search  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
Support  will  also  be  channeled  through  such 
regional  and  international  centers  as  the 
International  Rice  Research  Institute  in  the 
Philippines. 

Water  Resources:  The  expansion  of  water 
resources  for  food  production  will  require 
sizable  AID  capital  as  well  as  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  AID  is  now  providing  assistance 
for  50  water  projects  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  which  will  open  new  land  for 
cropping  through  irrigation  or  permit  mul¬ 
tiple-cropping. 

Based  on  current  agricultural  technology, 
little  can  be  done  to  expand  grain  supplies 
by  bringing  virgin  land  under  the  plow  in 
the  less-developed  countries.  Except  for  a 
few  tracts  like  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes 
in  Latin  America,  there  is  relatively  little 
virgin  land  left  to  exploit. 

But  development  of  water  resources  can 
bring  new  acreage  into  production,  and  may 
permit  growing  three  crops  on  land  that  now 
grows  only  one.  AID  projects  are  helping 
to  irrigate  more  than  a  million  acres  in  India, 
half  a  million  each  in  Pakistan  and  Korea, 
and  100,000  or  more  in  Tunisia,  in  Ecuador, 
in  Morocco,  in  Taiwan,  and  in  Afghanistan. 

AID  has  helped  bring  water  to  parched 
land  by  financing  American  steel,  cement, 
machinery,  and  engineering  services  for  large 
dam-reservoir  systems;  by  supplying  Ameri¬ 
can  pumps  and  piping  for  tube  wells;  devel¬ 
oping  terrace  and  catchment  systems  for 
rainwater  on  riverless  plateaus;  and  by  pro¬ 
viding  simple,  low-lift  pumps  for  delta  soils 
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too  light  to  sponge  up  water  lying  just  a  few 
feet  below  ground  level. 

The  developing  countries  need  agricultural 
water  more — and  know  less  about  the  poten¬ 
tials  of  their  water  resources — than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  AID  has  helped  14  coun¬ 
tries  undertake  the  first  surveys  of  their  own 
resources,  and  the  mapping  and  exploration 
of  new  resources  will  be  a  key  part  of  future 
AID-assisted  water  development  programs. 

Fertilizer  Use  and  Production:  A  million 
dollars  worth  of  wheat  shipped  to  a  food- 
deficit  country  will  feed  70,000  people  for  a 
year.  But  a  million  dollars  worth  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  properly  used,  can  grow  enough  wheat 
in  the  needy  country  itself  to  feed  200,000 
people  for  a  year. 

A  massive  increase  in  the  use  of  fertilizer 
is  essential  if  the  food-short  countries  are 
to  produce  enough  from  their  own  land.  The 
provision  of  American  fertilizer,  and  of  plants 
to  make  it  locally,  will  account  for  a  major 
share  of  AID  capital  assistance  in  agricul¬ 
tural  development. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  less- 
developed  countries  are  to  raise  their  own 
yields  enough  to  meet  their  food  demands, 
fertilizer  use  will  have  to  be  increased  five 
times  over  the  present  level  by  1975,  a  target 
that  will  require'  about  20  million  nutrient 
tons  a  year. 

American  fertilizer  exports,  financed  by 
AID  loans,  now  provide  much  of  the  nutri¬ 
ents  in  use  in  the  developing  countries.  For 
example,  AID-financed  American  fertilizer 
shipments — and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  output 
of  local  plants  built  with  AID  assistance- 
constituted  all  of  the  fertilizer  used  in  Laos 
and  Korea  in  1965,  nearly  50  percent  of  Tai¬ 
wan’s,  and  15  percent  of  India’s. 

AID  expects  to  use  roughly  a  third  of  its 
agricultural  assistance  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1967  to  finance  fertilizer  exports  to  the  less- 
developed  countries  and  the  American  equip¬ 
ment  and  engineering  skill  to  build  plant 
capacity  in  the  countries  themselves. 

Local  currency  generated  under  the  Food 
for  Peace  program  can  be  invested  in  country 
agricultural  development— paying  local  labor 
to  build  farm-to-market  roads,  providing 
basic  capital  for  farm  credit  programs  or 
loans  to  encourage  the  growth  of  small  rural 
industries.  To  cite  only  one  example,  48 
Cooley  Loans  to  American  subsidiaries  in  15 
developing  countries  have  provided  $48  mil¬ 
lion  of  local  currency  for  new  food  producing 
and  processing  industries. 

Under  the  Food  for  Peace  Programs,  food 
can  be  used  as  part  wages  or  incentive  in 
rural  development  programs  operated  by 
American  voluntary  relief  agencies.  Food 
aid  will  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
disaster  relief,  and  in  child-feeding  programs. 

The  United  States  cannot,  however,  re¬ 
gard  food  aid  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  rapid 
increase  in  the  developing  countries’  own 
food  output.  In  recommending  that  food 
aid  be  included  as  part  of  any  country  as¬ 
sistance  program,  AID  will  take  into  account 
the  country’s  efforts  to  help  itself.  In  the 
negotiation  of  food  aid  agreements  greater 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  each  country’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  rapid  agricultural  progress. 

In  this  way,  the  Food  for  Peace  Program 
can  make  a  more  effective  contribution  to  the 
war  on  hunger.  AID  will  work  closely  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  availability  of  food  supplies 
from  the  United  States  helps  to  encourage 
rather  than  delay  the  massive  mobilization 
for  farm  progress  clearly  required  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  today. 

Fortunately,  private  investors  appear  will¬ 
ing  to  undertake  much  of  the  investment 
needed  to  build  the  required  production 
capacity  in  the  developing  countries.  AID 
currently  has  before  it  applications  for 
guaranties  covering  $200  million  in  planned 
American  private  investment  in  fertilizer 
production  overseas.  In  1965  AID  guaran- 
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teed  about  $12  million  in  fertilizer  plant  In¬ 
vestments  in  Korea,  India  and  Nicaragua. 

Improved  food  quality 

The  food  shortage  in  the  less-developed 
world  is  a  problem  of  quality  as  well  as 
quantity.  A  simple  rise  in  the  quantity  of 
traditional  starchy  diets  may  assuage 
hunger — but  it  will  not  necessarily  improve 
health.  Dependence  on  increased  meat 
consumption  to  provide  added  proteins  will 
either  delay  improvement  or  aggravate  ex¬ 
isting  shortages,  since  it  is  twice  as  costly 
to  produce  an  ounce  of  animal  protein  as 
an  ounce  of  cereal  protein. 

In  its  technical  assistance  programs,  AID 
will  emphasize  the  introduction  of  new  crops 
for  a  more  varied  diet.  Technical  assistance 
will  be  made  available  to  help  local  food 
processing  industries  develop  methods  for 
using  proteins  in  domestic  oil-seed  crops 
and  other  sources  that  should  be  exploited. 

A  number  of  large  American  food  pro¬ 
cessors  are  experimenting  with  inexpensive, 
protein-rich  cereal  products  that  could  be 
popularized  in  the  less-developed  countries. 
As  in  the  case  of  fertilizer  production  invest¬ 
ment,  AID  will  continue  to  give  priority 
consideration  to  guaranty  coverage  for  pri¬ 
vate  American  investment  in  food  processing 
improvements  overseas.  AID  guaranties  for 
food  processing,  farm  machinery,  and  other 
food  related  investment  amounted  to  $22 
million  in  1965. 

Nor  is  the  land  the  only  source  of  proteins. 

With  AID  assistance,  thriving  commercial 
fisheries  have  been  developed  to  begin  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  off-shore  wealth  of  India,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Korea,  the  Somali  Republic,  and 
Nigeria,  to  name  just  a  few  countries.  AID- 
assisted  extension  services  are  also  showing 
farmers  how  to  harvest  fish  from  their  own 
village  ponds.  With  help  from  AID  tech¬ 
nicians  and  their  own  extension  agents, 
villagers  in  East  Pakistan  have  netted  a  ton 
of  fish  from  each  pond  that  produced  as 
little  as  70  pounds  three  years  earlier. 

The  food- for -peace  program 

As  the  United  States  places  the  main 
emphasis  in  its  aid  program  on  helping 
other  countries  increase  their  own  food 
production,  increased  food  aid  shipments 
may  be  required  to  fill  the  food  gap  while 
local  output  is  being  expanded. 

However,  direct  food  aid  under  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program  and  the  proposed  Food 
for  Freedom  Act  will  be  closely  integrated 
with  other  U.S.  assistance  to  insure  that  the 
less-developed  countries  do  more  to  raise 
their  own  food  themselves. 

The  President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
special  food  aid  message,  calling  for  new 
and  improved  arrangements  for  using  U.S. 
agricultural  resources. 

The  Food  for  Freedom  Act,-  proposed  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Public  Law  480  (Food  for  Peace) , 
will  retain  the  best  provisions  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  legislation  and  will: 

Make  self-help  an  integral  part  of  our  food 
aid  program: 

Eliminate  the  "surplus”  requirement  for 
food  aid: 

Emphasize  the  development  of  markets  for 
American  farm  products; 

Authorize  greater  food  aid  shipments  than 
the  current  rate; 

Emphasize  the  building  of  cash  markets 
and  the  shift  toward  financing  food  aid 
through  long-term  dollar  credits  rather  than 
sales  for  foreign  currencies.  Except  for  U.S. 
requirements,  we  look  to  the  completion  of 
that  shift  by  the  end  of  five  years; 

Continue  to  finance  the  food  aid  program 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC) ; 

Increase  emphasis  on  combating  malnutri¬ 
tion  (the  Act  will  authorize  the  CCC  to 
finance  the  enrichment  of  foods) ; 

Continue  to  involve  voluntary  agencies  in 
people-to-people  assistance  programs;  and 

Provide  for  better  coordination  of  food  aid 
with  other  economic  assistance. 


HEALTH 

Good  health  is  visible  evidence  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  progress  in  any  country. 
AID  plans  substantial  increases  in  its  con- 
contributions  to  the  public  health  programs 
of  the  less-developed  countries  with  four 
long-range  objectives  in  mind : 

The  eradication  and  control  of  killing  and 
debilitating  diseases  that  sap  the  human  re¬ 
sources  of  these  countries; 

The  progressive  elimination  of  malnutri¬ 
tion  among  mothers  and  children; 

Participation  in  world-wide  efforts  to  re¬ 
duce  the  pressures  of  relentless  population 
growth;  and 

Development  of  training  and  research  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  developing  nations  to  provide 
the  manpower  to  run  their  health  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  health  programs  drew 
$66  million  in  assistance  from  AID.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
requirements  are  expected  to  increase  to  $91 
million  and  then  to  $154  million.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  $24  million  of  the  U.S.  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund,  World  Health  Organization,  the  Pan- 
American  Health  Organization,  the  UN  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  and 
the  UN  Development  Program  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  health  activities. 

Disease  control  and  eradication 

The  United  States  has  been  ba/ttling  com¬ 
municable  diseases  around  the  world  on  an 
intensified  scale  since  World  War  II,  con¬ 
tributing  millions  of  dollars  in  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  cooperative  eradication  campaigns 
by  individual  governments  and  international 
organizations.  AID  is  now  stepping  up  the 
time  schedule  in  this  continuing  campaign 
by  setting  target  dates  for  the  total  elimina¬ 
tion  or  permanent  control  of  some  of  the 
world’s  most  widespread  killing  and  crip¬ 
pling  diseases.  AID  plans  to  spend  $79  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1967  for  these  purposes, 
compared  to  $36  million  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Malaria 

AID’s  target  is  to  eradicate  malaria  within 
ten  years  in  Ethiopia,  Jordan,  Pakistan, 
India,  Nepal,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and 
Latin  America.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  spend  $28  million  to  carry  out 
malaria  eradication  programs  in  17  countries. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  persons  have  been 
rescued  from  the  debilitating  effects  of 
malaria  since  the  end  of  the  second  world 
war.  In  slightly  more  than  20  years,  the  an¬ 
nual  incidence  of  new  cases  has  been  cut 
back  from  350  million  to  less  than  100  mil¬ 
lion.  Of  1.6  billion  people  who  lived  in 
malarious  areas  before  the  post-war  eradica¬ 
tion  campaigns  began,  500  million  have  been 
freed  from  the  dangers  of  transmission,  and 
nearly  400  million  more  are  coming  under  the 
protection  of  eradication  programs. 

The  wide  ranging  war  on  malaria  is  re¬ 
leasing  long  wasted  reserves  of  manpower 
and  land  to  the  broader  war  on  poverty.  In 
Nepal,  Nicaragua,  and  Ecuador,  agricultural 
resettlement  programs  are  now  possible  in 
tropical  regions  heretofore  considered  unin¬ 
habitable.  People  have  returned  to  the 
Santo  Domingo-Quevado  region  of  Ecuador, 
where  malaria-carrying  mosquitos  had 
driven  away  practically  the  entire  indigenous 
population.  The  region  is  now  producing 
some  of  the  richest  crops  in  the  country. 
And  productivity  is  increasing  in  other  ways: 
in  the  Philippines,  a  highway  contractor  was 
able  to  reduce  his  labor  costs  by  $200,000 
when  he  discovered  that  with  malaria  elim¬ 
inated,  two  men  could  do  the  same  work 
that  used  to  require  three. 

Though  the  world-wide  malaria  eradica¬ 
tion  program  will  probably  continue  to  re¬ 
quire  bilateral  and  international  assistance, 
success  in  each  country  depends  on  the 
determination  and  capacity  of  the  country 
itself  to  organize  and  implement  the  cam¬ 
paigns.  This  requires  efficient  local  leader¬ 
ship  and  administration  as  well  as  the  ad- 
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visers  and  commodities  supplied  from 
abroad. 

Measles  and  smallpox 

AID’S  first  target  is  to  eliminate  the  threat 
of  measles  and  smallpox  in  19  countries  com¬ 
prising  the  western  flank  of  Africa.  It  hopes 
to  control  measles  by  1971  and  eradicate 
smallpox  by  1975. 

While  smallpox  has  already  been  elimi¬ 
nated  from  many  of  the  world’s  land  masses, 
there  remains  a  high  cost  in  quarantine 
measures  against  its  reintroduction.  The 
United  States  alone  spends  $15  to  $20  million 
annually  to  keep  smallpox  out.  In  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  the  disease  still  kills  25  per¬ 
cent  of  those  stricken,  adults  and  children 
alike,  and  takes  a  tragic  toll  in  blindness  and 
disfigurement  among  those  who  survive. 
Even  mortality  rates  from  measles  in  West 
Africa  run  as  high  as  20  percent  and  also 
leave  many  surviving  children  blind  or  deaf 
for  life. 

The  African  campaign  against  measles  was 
initiated  two  years  ago  following  the  spec¬ 
tacular  success  of  an  AID-assisted  experi¬ 
mental  campaign  in  which  730,000  children 
were  immunized  in  Upper  Volta.  Public 
health  workers  are  now  being  armed  with 
automatic  hypospray-injector  guns  utilizing 
newly  developed  live  virus  vaccines  which 
probably  confer  lifelong  protection.  All  19 
governments  sought — and  will  receive — AID 
assistance.  During  the  next  five  years,  32 
million  children  will  be  immunized. 

The  smallpox  program  Is  being  carried  out 
by  AID  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation,  which  is  enlisting  help  from  many 
nations  in  a  global  campaign  to  continue  for 
ten  years.  AID  will  assist  in  vaccinating  over 
80  million  people. 

Other  diseases 

Cholera:  This  dread  disease  still  consti¬ 
tutes  a  major  menace  to  the  health  of  those 
who  inhabit  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 
AID  has  been  actively  supporting  efforts  to 
find  an  effective  vaccine.  In  four  years,  it 
has  provided  $1.3  million  to  research  and 
training  programs  at  the  SEATO  Cholera  Re¬ 
search  Center  in  East  Pakistan.  It  proposes 
to  contribute  another  $500,000  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Schistosomiasis  (snail  fever),  hookworm, 
trypanosomiasis  (sleeping  sickness) :  The 
highly  debilitating  effects  of  these  widespread 
parasitic  diseases  are  to  be  studied  in  an  effort 
to  set  up  an  effective  control  program.  Both 
schistosomiasis  and  trypanosomiasis  limit  the 
utilization  of  land  in  countries  where  they 
prevail,  seriously  impeding  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

Rabies  and  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease :  These 
animal  diseases  still  play  havoc  with  human 
health,  as  well  as  agricultural  development 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  AID  plans  to  provide  support  to  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  (PAHO)  for 
the  development  of  vaccines  against  both.  It 
will  also  support  programs  aimed  at  curbing 
the  spread  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease  among 
cattle  in  selected  countries. 

Diarrheal  Disease:  Enteric  diseases  caused 
by  poor  sanitation  and  polluted  water  sup¬ 
plies  represent  by  far  the  biggest  health 
problem  facing  developing  nations  around 
the  world.  From  capital  cities  with  elaborate 
underground  supply  systems  to  far  off  vill¬ 
ages  which  draw  their  water  from  a  single 
well  or  stream,  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  in¬ 
stall  safe  systems  of  water  supply.  AID  loans 
are  going  principally  to  cities  installing  or 
improving  their  own  water  distribution  and 
sewerage  systems.  Saigon  in  Vietnam;  Ran¬ 
goon  in  Burma;  Karachi,  Pakistan;  Monro¬ 
via,  Liberia;  Ibadan,  Nigeria;  Khartoum,  Su¬ 
dan;  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanzania;  Tunis,  Tu¬ 
nisia;  Fort  Archambault  in  Chad;  Nairobi  in 
Kenya;  Taiz  in  Yemen;  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica; 
Panama  City,  Panama;  Bogota,  Colombia;  Rio 
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de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  In  Brazil;  and  Lima, 
Peru. 

In  rural  areas,  where  technical  know-how 
Is  most  important,  villagers  are  being  trained 
in  elementary  methods  of  construction  and 
maintenance.  The  villagers  provide  the  man¬ 
ual  labor  and  building  materials  in  return 
for  technical  guidance  in  drilling  the  wells 
and  installing  the  pumps. 

The  new  installations  in  Taiz,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Yemen,  provide  an  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  health  benefits  which  safe  sup¬ 
plies  of  water  are  bringing  to  rural  and 
urban  populations  alike.  Taiz  is  a  curious 
blend,  of  village  traditions  and  urban  aspi¬ 
rations.  Pot  well  over  1,000  years  it  had 
been  drawing  its  entire  water  supply  from 
masonry  channels  running  in  from  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  total  daily  intake  usually 
amounted  to  less  than  four  gallons  per  capita. 
AID  installed  a  modern  urban  system,  rais¬ 
ing  intake  to  40  gallons  a  day  for  every  resi¬ 
dent.  As  a  result  of  this  success,  other  towns 
and  villages  throughout  Yemen  are  now  con¬ 
tributing  their  own  funds,  materials,  and 
labor  to  construct  similar  water  systems. 

In  Latin  American  countries  participating 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  assistance  in 
constructing  water  and  sewerage  systems  is 
tied  to  reforms  in  municipal  administration, 
and  most  communities  are  also  meeting  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  construction.  More 
than  100  cities  are  now  preparing  requests 
for  loans  in  Brazil  alone.  They  will  draw 
the  credits  from  a  national  revolving  loan 
fund  established  by  AID. 

Combating  malnutrition 

In  a  special  report  to  Congress  in  1965, 
President  Johnson  committed  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  technological  resources  of  this 
country  to  a  world-wide  war  on  malnutri¬ 
tion.  He  referred  to  tragic  evidence  that 
vitamin  and  protein  deficiencies  are  robbing 
many  countries  throughout  the  world  of  the 
productive  capacities  of  their  people. 

Malnutrition  takes  its  worst  toll  in  the 
first  five  years  of  human  growth,  blunting 
the  physical  development  of  pre-school  chil¬ 
dren,  and  very  often  retarding  their  mental 
growth  as  well.  In  countries  where  food 
shortages  are  both  chronic  and  widespread, 
this  irreversible  process  affects  up  to  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  infant  population. 

AID  missions  around  the  world  are  now 
beginning  to  explore  ways  of  getting  the  nec¬ 
essary  enriched  food  supplements  to  these 
pre-school  children.  AID  has  contracted 
with  several  American  universities  to  train 
American  and  foreign  professionals  and  tech¬ 
nicians  in  nutritional  health  and  to  prepare 
handbooks  for  use  in  the  campaign. 

It  is  not  an  easy  assignment.  While  the 
suckling  infant  is  nourished  by  its  mother 
and  the  school  child  can  benefit  from  a 
school  lunch  program,  facilities  do  not  exist 
in  most  countries  for  reaching  the  pre¬ 
school  toddler.  Experimental  programs  car¬ 
ried  out  by  private  groups  or  government 
agencies  in  the  past  have  not  been  coordi¬ 
nated,  scientifically  planned,  or  organized 
to  this  end.  Developing  nations  must  be 
willing  to  devote  their  own  energies  and 
facilities  to  this  problem. 

The  program  requires  education  for  phy¬ 
sicians,  health  workers,  and  mothers.  It 
calls  for  social  services  to  reach  families 
in  their  homes  and  through  child  care  cen¬ 
ters.  Local  customs  and  eating  habits  must 
be  known,  so  that  the  texture,  taste,  and 
composition  of  the  enriched  foods  will  be 
attractive  to  the  consumers.  The  right 
foods  must  be  grown  to  supply  the  required 
nutrients.  While  children  in  one  region 
may  be  suffering  from  a  vitamin  A  deficiency, 
those  in  another  section  of  the  same  coun¬ 
try  may  require  animal  proteins  instead. 
New  or  improved  high  protein  commercial 
products  must  be  developed  which  can 
be  marketed  commercially,  yet  remain 
within  the  price  range  of  those  who  need 
them  most. 


AID  is  now  beginning  the  first  pilot  proj¬ 
ects  in  Brazil,  Peru,  Colombia,  Central 
America,  Morocco,  Turkey,  Thailand,  and 
Korea.  The  plan  is  to  blend,  fortify,  and 
enrich  basic  food  commodities — starting 
with  supplies  from  the  Food  for  Peace  Pro¬ 
gram — with  locally  grown  proteins,  vita¬ 
mins,  and  minerals.  Within  five  years,  AID 
hopes  to  have  projects  underway  in  at  least 
25  of  the  50  countries  that  need  such  help. 

Preliminary  costs  of  this  new  research 
and  training  program  are  expected  to  rise 
to  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1967,  from  $4.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1966.  The  invest¬ 
ment  will  increase  substantially  as  the  pilot 
projects  move  progressively  toward  the  goal 
of  reaching  150  million  children  by  the  end 
of  1971. 

Dealing  with  population  problems 

The  United  States  Government  shares  the 
serious  worldwide  concern  over  the  social 
and  economic  implications  of  rapid  popu¬ 
lation  growth  rates  in  many  countries. 

Considerable  AID  technical  assistance  has 
already  gone  to  improving  maternal  and 
child  health,  to  demographic  studies  and  sur¬ 
veys,  census  refinement,  and  research  into 
population  problems  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  Since  President  Johnson  determined, 
early  in  1965,  to  “seek  new  ways  to  use  our 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  of 
world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity 
of  world  resources,”  AID  has  begun  to  re¬ 
spond  to  requests  from  governments  for  di¬ 
rect  assistance  to  family  planning  programs : 

South  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan  are  already  drawing  local  currency 
funds  to  support  health  and  family  planning 
clinics. 

Turkey  is  seeking  a  loan  to  purchase  trans¬ 
port  vehicles  for  family  planning  workers 
and  their  educational  materials,  in  addition 
to  continuing  the  services  of  a  demographer. 

Honduras  seeks  training,  education  mate¬ 
rials,  and  help  with  the  cost  of  establishing 
familj*  planning  services  in  rural  health 
centers. 

From  Pakistan  and  Tunisia  have  come  re¬ 
quests  for  a  wide  range  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  transport  vehicles,  education  aids,  and 
training  in  support  of  family  planning  pro¬ 
grams.  India  is  discussing  similar  assistance 
with  AID  officials. 

To  get  AID’S  help,  the  developing  nation 
must  have  its  own  family  planning  program. 
That  program  must  allow  freedom  of  choice 
to  each  family.  AID  will  not  provide  con¬ 
traceptives  or  equipment  for  their  manufac¬ 
ture. 

To  evaluate  the  requests,  individuals  in 
every  AID  mission  were  designated  to  be 
responsible  for  population  matters.  The 
Population  Branch  of  the  Technical  Coop¬ 
eration  Staff  and  the  Population  Division  in 
AID’S  Latin  American  bureau  follow  program 
developments  and  work  with  international 
organizations,  American  public  and  private 
groups,  universities,  and  other  institutions 
engaged  in  population  work. 

Research  and  training  programs 

AID  supports  research  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  following  universities  and  in¬ 
stitutions  : 

University  of  Pittsburgh — developing  an 
economic  model  for  estimating  costs  of  fam¬ 
ily  planning  programs; 

University  of  Notre  Dame — studies  on 
changes  in  traditional  family  patterns  due  to 
modernization  and  urbanization; 

Bureau  of  the  Census — population  projec¬ 
tions  in  selected  countries; 

Population  Council — fertility  studies  and 
surveys; 

Columbia  Institute  for  Social  Develop¬ 
ment — audiovisual  techniques  for  public 
education  programs; 

International  Federation  of  Institutes  for 
Social  and  Socio-Religious  Research — Latin 
American  population  studies. 


AID  has  also  signed  contracts  with  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  to  develop  training  progams  in  family 
planning  for  doctors  and  public  health  work¬ 
ers.  Related  programs  are  being  developed 
for  nurses  and  midwives  in  the  Children’s 
Bureau;  for  statisticians  in  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics;  and  for  census 
and  survey  specialists  in  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  Pan  American  Health  Organization  gets 
AID’s  help  to  establish  and  improve  demo¬ 
graphic  training  in  Latin  American  medical 
and  public  health  schools.  So  do  the  Latin 
American  Center  for  Demography  and  Statis¬ 
tical  Studies  in  Chile,  the  National  Center 
for  Studies  of  Population  and  Development 
in  Peru,  and  the  Ceneral  American  Demo¬ 
graphic  Studies  Unit  in  Guatemala. 

AID’S  investment  to  date:  $2  million  in 
fiscal  year  1965,  $5.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1966,  with  prospects  of  expanding  assistance 
levels  to  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1967.  That 
figure  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  double 
again  in  the  years  immediately  thereafter. 

AID  recognizes  the  growing  seriousness  of 
the  imbalance  between  food  and  people.  The 
problems  impede  social  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  threaten  the  health  and  well-being 
of  many,  and  will  jeopardize  man’s  long 
search  for  peace.  But  these  problems  are  not 
solved  quickly  or  easily. 

More  research  is  required  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  population  growth  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  on  changes  in  tradi¬ 
tional  family  patterns,  and  on  methods  of 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  family  plan¬ 
ning  programs. 

Training  facilities  must  be  expanded  here 
and  abroad. 

Finally,  AID  will  need  to  put  more  advisors 
in  the  field  to  meet  a  rapid  increase  in  re¬ 
quests  for  assistance  to  national  family  plan¬ 
ning  programs. 

Meeting  the  manpower  needs  of  national 
health  programs 

In  every  country  where  AID  is  engaged  in 
raising  health  standards,  local  people  axe 
being  trained  to  take  over  the  job.  There 
is  a  tremendous  world-wide  shortage  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  required  skills,  not  only  doctors 
but  nurses,  sanitarians,  laboratory  techni¬ 
cians,  public  health  workers,  health  educa¬ 
tors,  hospital  administrators,  and  para¬ 
medics. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  AID  admin¬ 
isters  grants  to  overseas  medical  and  health 
training  institutions,  assisting  both  individ¬ 
uals  and  the  institutions  themselves. 

In  Lebanon  and  Vietnam,  universities  re¬ 
ceive  support  to  expand  teaching  and  lab¬ 
oratory  facilities.  A  medical  school  and 
nursing  schools  in  Pakistan  have  received 
advice,  equipment,  and  local  currency.  In 
other  countries,  including  Thailand  and  Iran, 
medical  teams  from  American  universities 
axe  helping  to  set  up  regional  medical  cen¬ 
ters  in  outlying  regions. 

All  of  these  institutions  draw  upon  the 
wide  range  of  health  services  AID  offers  to 
developing  countries:  exchange  fellowships, 
consulting  and  advisory  services,  technical 
equipment,  and  local  currency  support.  The 
costs  of  these  and  other  health  training  pro¬ 
grams  have  increased  from  about  $5  million 
each  in  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966,  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  $14  million  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Rural  health  programs 

In  many  countries,  AID  is  providing  ex¬ 
tensive  assistance  to  improve  the  quality  of 
rural  health  services. 

In  Thailand,  for  instance,  a  wide  range  of 
preventive  and  curative  health  services  are 
being  established  this  year  through  an  inte¬ 
grated  network  of  health  centers,  midwifery 
centers,  public  health  laboratories,  and 
regional  tuberculosis  control  centers.  In 
Vietnam,  some  250  American  doctors  and 
medical  technicians  axe  at  work  and  4,200 
new  health  subcenters  have  been  added  in 
provincial  districts  and  hamlets. 
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Education  Is  the  foundation  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Progress  in  the  developing  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  depends 
on  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  trained, 
educated  people  who  can  run  effective  gov¬ 
ernments,  operate  public  health  systems, 
credit  unions,  cooperatives  and  businesses, 
and  use  modern  farm  methods  to  raise  more 
from  the  land. 

Education  is  a  key  to  social  change:  the 
peasant  who  learns  to  read  and  to  calculate 
is  in  a  position  to  question  the  traditional 
authority  of  the  village  headman  or  local 
official  for  the  first  time.  For  rural  villagers, 
and  for  millions  in  the  remote  districts  of 
every  developing  country,  a  local  school  is 
the  door  through  which  their  children,  too, 
can  enter  the  country’s  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  and  share  in  the  new  opportunities  of 
a  growing  nation. 

Education  is  also  an  end  in  itself :  it  is  de¬ 
meaning  for  millions  to  live  in  ignorance, 
unable  to  write  their  own  names.  In  coun¬ 
try  after  country,  a  major  goal  of  economic 
growth  is  an  increase  in  national  wealth 
sufficient  to  finance  schools  for  every  child. 

Since  the  beginning  of  U.S.  assistance  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  a  major  field  of  technical 
assistance  and  has  accounted  for  the  largest 
share  of  AID-financed  technicians  at  work 
overseas. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  for  example,  one  of 
every  five  AID-financed  experts  overseas  was 
working  in  the  field  of  education — both  in 
the  development  of  basic  education  systems 
in  aided  countries  and  on  the  development 
of  specialized  education  to  train  more  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses  and  health  workers,  farm  experts, 
engineers,  public  administrators,  managers, 
skilled  technicians,  and  the  like. 

Contracts  with  American  universities 

Four  of  every  five  AID-financed  educators 
at  work  overseas  today  are  staff  members 
from  American  colleges  and  universities  with 
whom  the  Agency  contracts  for  technical 
assistance. 

Through  some  $185  million  in  contracts 
with  AID  126  American  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  participate  in  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  including  the  training  of  foreign  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  United  States.  Teams  from 
71  of  these  universities  are  at  work  overseas 
on  AID-financed  technical  assistance  mis¬ 
sions  in  38  countries. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  AID  educational 
assistance  can  be  shown  in  several  ways: 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Point  IV  pro¬ 
gram  in  1949,  94,000  foreign  technicians  and 
professionals  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  advanced  education  or 
training,  and  another  19,000  have  been 
trained  in  third  countries  under  U.S.  pro¬ 
grams.  (In  fiscal  year  1965,  there  were  some 
8,500  foreign  trainees  in  the  United  States, 
and  1,900  in  third  countries,  under  AID 
auspices.) 

More  than  670,000  teachers  have  been  grad¬ 
uated  from  colleges  and  schools  established 
with  AID  assistance.  These  graduates  today 
provide  70  percent  of  the  teachers  in  Ethi¬ 
opia,  about  40  percent  of  Vietnam’s,  28  per¬ 
cent  of  Korea’s,  45  percent  of  Iran’s,  34 
percent  of  Costa  Rica’s,  and  nearly  33  per¬ 
cent  of  the  teachers  in  Turkey. 

During  the  past  five  years,  237,000  class¬ 
rooms  were  constructed  with  AID  help,  in¬ 
cluding  local  currency  for  labor  costs. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  there  were  more  than 
675,000  students  in  colleges  and  universities 
established  in  the  less-developed  countries 
with  AID  assistance,  and  another  670,000  in 
AID-assisted  vocational,  technical,  and  nor¬ 
mal  schools. 

Much  of  the  impact  of  U.S.  educational 
assistance  does  not  lend  itself  to  statistics — 
for  example,  the  work  of  AID-financed  Amer¬ 
ican  educators  in  helping  other  countries 
modernize  educational  systems,  improve  cur¬ 


ricula,  and  relate  what  schools  are  teaching 
more  closely  to  each  country’s  requirements 
for  trained  manpower  and  economic  growth. 

Proposed  increases  in  AID’S  educational 
programs 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  AID  proposes  a  sharp 
increase  in  its  educational  assistance  pro¬ 
grams.  In  the  new  African  countries,  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  basic  supply  of  trained  man¬ 
power  remains  a  clear  priority.  In  Latin 
America,  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  and 
the  Far  East,  an  expanded  educational  effort 
is  required  to  speed  the  pace  of  development. 
In  Southeast  Asia,  more  schools  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  the  training  of  able  leadership  for 
nation-building  are  central  to  every  hope 
for  stability. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  AID  committed  $88 
million  for  educational  assistance.  AID  ex¬ 
pects  to  provide  about  the  same  amount  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  however,  the  Agency  proposes  a  $155 
million  program  of  education  assistance — 
an  increase  of  nearly  50  percent  over  current 
levels.  In  addition,  some  $21  million  will 
be  allocated  as  contributions  under  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  to  the  UN  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  and 
the  UN  Development  Program  for  education 
projects. 

Although  earlier  AID  projects  in  education 
covered  a  wide  variety  of  education  problems, 
more  recent  programs  are  concentrated  on 
education  planning  and  its  relationship  to 
national  manpower  requirements,  on  over¬ 
coming  the  most  critical  education  and  train¬ 
ing  bottlenecks,  particularly  the  preparation 
of  teachers  and  textbooks,  and  on  the  ex- 
panson  of  education  for  health  and  agricul¬ 
ture  personnel.  These  last  two  fields  of 
specialized  education  will  account  for  an 
additional  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1967  for 
AID  programs  in  food  and  agriculture,  and  in 
health. 

Educational  planning  assistance 

AID  emphasis  on  providing  more  help  in 
planning  national  educational  programs  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  dilemma  faced  by  nearly 
every  less-developed  country  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  Most  of  their  citizens 
still  cannot  read  or  write.  Literacy  averages 
about  60  percent  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Far  East,  but  just  25  percent  in  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia,  and  only  16  percent  in 
Africa. 

The  need  for  a  drastic  expansion  in  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  basic,  general  education  is  urgent 
if  the  citizens  of  new  nations  are  to  partici¬ 
pate  effectively  in  either  development 
progress  or  self-government.  But  there  is  an 
equally  urgent  need  for  more  people  with 
the  advanced  technical  and  professional 
skills  needed  to  lead  the  struggle  for  a  more 
productive,  modern  society. 

Both  needs  require  substantial  educational 
investments.  Both  needs  cannot  be  met 
fully,  at  once.  Neither  can  be  neglected. 
Without  the  specialists  required  for  develop¬ 
ment,  there  is  little  hope  that  a  country  can 
afford  the  cost  of  education  for  all.  But 
without  an  expansion  of  basic  educational 
opportunity,  whole  groups  and  regions  are 
effectively  barred  from  participation  in  na¬ 
tional  progress. 

Choices  must  be  made,  and  a  balance 
struck  between  the  claims  for  each  country’s 
education  budget  and  its  supply  of  educa¬ 
tional  manpower.  Educational  planning  be¬ 
gins  with  this  dilemma  and  with  the  dif¬ 
ficult  questions  that  flow  from  it:  how  fast 
must  teachers  be  trained  to  staff  a  given 
rate  of  primary  and  secondary  school  ex¬ 
pension?  How  many  agronomists,  veteri¬ 
narians,  midwives,  engineers,  managers,  ac¬ 
countants,  and  the  like  will  be  required  to 
maintain  progress  five,  ten,  fifteen  years  in 
the  future?  At  what  rate  must  primary  and 
secondary  education  expand  to  feed  an  ex¬ 
pansion  in  advanced  specialized  education? 
Where  must  schools  be  placed  to  distribute 
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opportunity  fairly  among  the  different  re¬ 
gions  and  groups  in  new  countries  struggling 
towards  national  unity? 

Educational  choices  made  today  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  will  determine  in  large 
part  their  character  as  self-governing  nations 
tomorrow.  With  AID  support,  the  experience 
of  America’s  educational  community  is  being 
made  available  to  help  other  countries  plan 
wisely  for  the  future. 

In  Nigeria,  AID  is  supporting  an  evaluation 
by  Education  and  World  Affairs  of  the  scope 
and  priority  of  education  programs.  A  simi¬ 
lar  study  is  planned  for  Ethiopia  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  In  Thailand,  a  three-party  con¬ 
tract  among  AID,  Michigan  State  University, 
and  the  Thai  National  Economic  Development 
Board  provides  for  education  planning  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

With  the  assistance  of  tile  Council  on 
Higher  Education  in  the  American  Republics, 
AID  has  made  a  survey  of  educational  plan¬ 
ning  facilities  in  Chile,  Peru,  and  Guatemala. 
During  the  past  four  years  AID  has  made  it 
possible  for  over  100  Latin  Americans  con¬ 
nected  with  planning  for  educational  de¬ 
velopment  to  attend  seminars  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  under  the  auspices  of  the  UN  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America. 

The  prospect  of  joint  planning  for  South¬ 
east  Asia  regional  education  programs  was 
opened  at  a  November  1965  meeting  of  South¬ 
east  Asian  Education  and  Planning  Ministers 
convened  by  the  Government  of  Thailand. 
U.S.  Presidential  Adviser  Eugene  Black  rep¬ 
resented  the  United  States  at  the  meeting. 
AID  funds  are  proposed  for  regional  educa¬ 
tion  activities  in  Southeast  Asia  in  fiscal  year 
1967,  as  well  as  for  a  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tional  development  scheme  for  Laos. 

Training  educational  manpower 

A  critical  bottleneck  in  expanding  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  is  a  shortage  of  teachers 
and  of  institutions  to  train  them  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  AID  will  expand  its  as¬ 
sistance  to  teacher-training  institutions  and 
explore  new  ways  to  “stretch"  existing 
teacher  supplies  through  in-service  training, 
television,  radio,  and  other  new  teaching 
techniques  during  fiscal  year  1967. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  more  than  210,000  stu¬ 
dents  are  enrolled  in  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  established  with  AID  as¬ 
sistance  in  37  Asian,  African,  and  Latin 
American  countries. 

In  Nigeria,  funds  will  be  needed  in  fiscal 
year  1967  to  continue  the  programs  of  11 
American  universities  working  to  improve 
teacher  education  and  other  vocational  as¬ 
pects  of  higher  education.  These  AID-fi¬ 
nanced  American  university  teams  are  assist¬ 
ing  148  Nigerian  educational  institutions  in¬ 
cluding  four  of  the  country’s  five  univer¬ 
sities,  three  of  its  advanced  teacher  training 
colleges,  and  50  colleges  training  elementary 
school  teachers. 

Internships  for  college  administrators 

Through  a  contract  with  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 
AID  is  conducting  a  special  program  of  in¬ 
ternships  in  the  administration  of  teacher 
training  colleges.  The  program  provides  for 
an  exchange  of  presidents  of  American 
colleges  with  the  presidents  of  colleges  in 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Nigeria,  and 
Kenya,  and  it  helps  to  develop  school-to- 
school  relationships.  It  will  be  extended  in 
fiscal  year  1967. 

AID-financed  educational  programs  also 
train  the  staff  for  new  centers  of  excellence 
in  higher  education  in  the  less-developed 
countries.  In  India,  for  example,  the  In¬ 
dian  Institute  of  Technology  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  dynamic  center  of  national 
scientific  training  and  research  with  the  help 
of  an  AID-financed  consortium  of  nine 
American  universities — the  California,  Car¬ 
negie,  Case,  and  Massachusetts  Institutes  of 
Technology,  Ohio  Stg,te,  Princeton,  and  Pur¬ 
due  Universities,  and  the  Universities  of  Cali- 
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fornia  and  Michigan.  Scientists  from  the 
American  universities  are  teaching  at  the 
new  Indian  institution,  while  their  Indian 
counterparts  and  successors  complete  ad¬ 
vanced  study  in  the  United  States. 

Even  with  a  massive  attack  on  the  teacher 
shortage,  it  will  be  years  in  many  less- 
developed  countries  before  there  are  enough 
to  staff  primary  and  secondary  schools  in 
every  village.  On  the  basis  of  trials  in  Nige¬ 
ria  and  in  Colombia,  it  appears  that  tele¬ 
vision  can  be  a  valuable  tool  to  bring  educa¬ 
tion  to  remote  villages  and  understaffed  ur¬ 
ban  classrooms  while  additional  teachers  are 
being  trained. 

In  Colombia,  more  than  400,000  children  in 
1,000  schools  are  receiving  a  better  education 
through  an  educational  television  network 
that  now  covers  80  percent  of  the  country’s 
most  densely-populated  areas.  The  network 
means  hundreds  of  schools  now  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  special  subject  teachers,  and  of 
audio-visual  teaching  materials  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  available.  AID,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  Colombian  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  are  cooperating  on  the  program. 

In  Nigeria,  AID-financed  educational  tele¬ 
vision  professionals  (from  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Washington  County,  Maryland 
(recognized  pioneers  in  the  United  States) 
are  helping  to  improve  and  expand  radio  and 
television  instruction,  establish  permanent 
broadcast  sections  in  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  develop  pilot  lesson  materials  in 
science,  English,  and  mathematics. 

Over  50  of  the  developing  nations  now  have 
one  or  more  television  transmitters  but  in 
many  of  the  countries  educational  program 
material  is  lacking.  AID  is  reviewing  the 
possibilities  of  adapting  American  material 
and  has  contracted  with  the  International 
Institute  for  Educational  Planning  to  study 
the  cost,  probable  results,  and  other  factors 
in  using  this  material  in  the  less-developed 
countries. 

Improving  the  quality  of  education 

In  addition  to  teacher  training,  AID  will 
also  expand  emphasis  on  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  instruction  through  in-service  train¬ 
ing,  development  of  improved  curricula,  and 
support  for  better,  and  more,  teaching  ma¬ 
terials. 

Primary  reliance  in  providing  this  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  placed  on  expertise  of  American 
universities  and  educational  institutions 
working  under  contract  with  AID. 

During  the  past  five  years,  AID  has  helped 
provide  in-service  training  for  more  than 
160,000  teachers  in  Latin  America,  almost 
82,000  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia, 
nearly  24,000  in  the  Far  East,  and  33,000  in 
Africa.  Much  of  the  in-service  training  was 
provided — and  will  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
vided — by  American  university  teams  at  work 
overseas  on  contract  with  the  Agency. 

In-service  training  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  in  school  systems  which  are  attempting 
not  only  a  rapid  expansion,  but  a  radical 
change  from  traditional  “rote”  teaching 
methods  to  methods  that  stress  creative 
thinking  and  learning  by  doing. 

The  participation  of  American  educators 

Two  recent  experiments  have  shown  how 
an  even  larger  cross-section  of  the  American 
educational  community  than  is  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  AID  contractors  can  be  involved  in 
the  improvement  of  teaching  in  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

The  first  began  in  India  three  years  ago, 
when  four  American  educators  were  brought 
there  during  their  summer  vacation  to  in¬ 
troduce  key  faculty  of  Indian  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  to  modem  methods  of 
teaching  mathematics  and  science.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  so  successful  that  in  1965  AID 
brought  200  American  educators  to  India  to 
conduct  six-week  “summer  science  insti¬ 
tutes”  at  94  locations,  with  3,500  Indian 


teachers  participating.  The  scheme  will  be 
expanded  in  India  and  in  other  countries. 

The  second  experiment  is  the  “Teach 
Corps,”  operating  in  Africa  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  conducted  for  AID  by  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Under  this  program, 
47  skilled  American  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  teachers  conducted  summer  work¬ 
shops  for  1,280  teachers  in  five  developing 
countries.  The  program,  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  by  existing  teach¬ 
ers,  will  be  expanded  in  Latin  America  and 
throughout  English-speaking  Africa. 

In  many  countries,  a  shortage  of  teaching 
materials — beginning  with  texts— is  a  serious 
bottleneck.  AID  has  provided  experts  to  help 
train  local  education  personnel  to  write  and 
publish  basic  handbooks  and  lesson  mate¬ 
rials  in  their  own  language,  and  has  helped 
establish  regional  centers  to  translate  and 
help  publish  and  distribute  textbooks. 

In  the  Philippines,  AID  financed  the  im¬ 
port  of  $4.2  million  in  paper  so  that  local 
publishing  and  printing  industries  oould 
meet  80  percent  of  the  country’s  textbook 
shortage.  To  date,  27  million  elementary 
and  secondary  school  texts  have  been  made 
available  through  the  program.  In  Central 
America,  more  than  eight  million  school 
textbooks  have  been  published  for  use  in 
the  schools.  An  AID  loan  to  Ecuador  will 
provide  nearly  two  million  books  for  elemen¬ 
tary  school  children,  while  counterpart  funds 
in  Brazil  will  be  used  in  that  country’s  effort 
to  provide  free  textbooks  for  all  children. 

In  Africa,  AID  financed  a  joint  project 
under  which  African  and  American  educa¬ 
tors  have  developed  a  new  series  of  texts 
in  mathematics  and  science  which  include 
basic  material  on  health,  nutrition,  and  sani¬ 
tation  as  it  relates  to  the  countries  in  which 
the  students  themselves  live.  Texts  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  program  are  now  in  usfe  on  an 
experimental  basis  in  Liberia,  Ghana,  Nigeria, 
Sierra  Leone,  Kenya,  Ethiopia,  Tanzania, 
Zambia,  Uganda,  and  Malawi. 

A  special  problem  in  the  educational  sys¬ 
tems  of  many  developing  countries  is  the 
need  to  improve  the  teaching  of  English — in 
some  cases  because  this  is  the  lingua  franca 
in  a  nation  with  many  local  languages,  and 
in  every  case  because  it  is  a  major  language  of 
international  communication. 

Through  a  contract  with  English  Language 
Services,  Inc.,  AID  has  developed  a  self¬ 
teaching  program  that  includes  workbooks, 
films,  soundtape,  language  master  cards,  and 
the  like  and  is  designed  to  cut  the  time 
needed  to  train  English  language  teachers 
from  two  years  or  more  to  about  four  months. 

After  complete  testing  at  several  regional 
centers,  the  system  will  be  made  available 
for  general  use. 

U.S.  higher  education  for  foreign  students 

The  steady  expansion,  through  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance,  of  excellent  centers  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  has  reduced  somewhat  the  need 
to  bring  students  from  these  areas  to  the 
United  States  even  for  advanced  work,  except 
for  highly  specialized  fields. 

For  example,  the  Graduate  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Administration  of  Thammasat  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Thailand,  established  with  help  from 
the  University  of  Indiana  on  contract  with 
AID,  is  now  available  not  only  to  Thai  stu¬ 
dents,  but  for  students  from  nearby  coun¬ 
tries. 

Grants  to  the  American  University  of 
Beirut  (AUB)  under  AID’S  program  for 
American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad, 
have  helped  AUB  expand  as  the  outstanding 
educational  center  in  the  Middle  East  and 
to  become  a  major  training  center  for  Afri¬ 
can  leaders  as  well.  As  part  of  its  own  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  programs,  AID  now  sends 
about  600  students  from  other  African  and 


Middle  Eastern  countries  to  AUB  for  ad¬ 
vanced  or  specialized  education. 

Elsewhere,  however,  AID  is  increasing  its 
support  for  cooperative  programs  to  bring 
students  to  U.S.  universities  for  study.  The 
Latin  American  Scholarship  Program  will 
make  it  possible  for  students  to  receive  uni¬ 
versity  training  in  the  United  States  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  home  countries  as  faculty 
members  in  the  basic  studies  programs  of  lo¬ 
cal  universities. 

The  Latin  American  universities  pay  the 
costs  of  student  travel  and  English  language 
training,  the  cooperating  American  univer¬ 
sities  provide  scholarships,  and  AID  provides 
student  maintenance  costs.  The  first  150 
students  under  the  program  will  reach  the 
United  States  in  April  or  May  for  preliminary 
English  language  training. 

Under  the  first  such  program  of  its  kind — 
the  U.S.  African  Scholarship  Program  of 
American  Universities — 1,200  African  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  brought  to  American  uni¬ 
versities  for  undergraduate  education. 
Another  100  have  been  brought  here  for 
graduate  study.  As  the  capacity  of  African 
universities  increases,  the  undergraduate 
component  of  this  program  will  decrease. 
AID  assistance  to  higher  education  in  Africa 
itself  includes  a  regional  program  to  provide 
scholarships  in  selected  African  universities 
for  students  from  other  African  countries. 

Programs  for  youth  leaders 

Because  students  from  the  developing 
countries  frequently  return  to  positions  of 
unusual  responsibility  for  their  age  and  bear 
a  unique  leadership  role  in  the  development 
of  their  own  country,  AID  has  begun  a  series 
of  specially  designed  courses  and  activities 
for  youth  leaders  studying  in  this  country. 

These  programs  make  it  possible  to  provide 
summer  leadership  experience  and  practical 
training  for  selected  students,  as  well  as 
fellowships  to  promising  and  needy  foreign 
students  who  are  not  here  on  government 
grants  but  could  complete  their  academic 
work  more  rapidly  and  effectively  with  a 
minimum  of  additional  support. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  AID  organized  18  sum¬ 
mer  institutes  for  some  600  foreign  students, 
designed  to  increase  their  understanding  of 
social  and  economic  development  and  their 
practical  ability  to  take  community  leader¬ 
ship  on  their  return.  At  one  eight-week  in¬ 
stitute,  organized  for  AID  by  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  for  18  students,  the  mornings 
were  devoted  to  seminars  on  communica¬ 
tions,  social  change  and  leadership  respon¬ 
sibilities,  the  afternoons  to  observation  and 
practical  training  in  local  industry,  business, 
community  organizations  and  government. 
These  programs  will  be  continued  in  this 
coming  summer. 

Encouraging  non-governmental  educational 
assistance 

Some  of  the  most  imaginative  programs  of 
educational  assistance,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  literacy  and  rural  development,  are 
being  carried  but  by  private  American  groups 
and  organizations  at  work  in  the  less-devel¬ 
oped  countries. 

Registered  American  voluntary  agencies, 
working  with  their  counterparts  in  the  less- 
developed  countries,  are  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  community  self-help  programs 
designed  to  make  villagers  literate  and  teach 
them  basic  skills  needed  to  establish  rural 
industries — small  shops  to  make  simple  farm 
tools,  and  other  equipment;  to  produce  such 
things  as  lumber,  shoes,  and  cooking  utensils. 

To  encourage  this,  AID  makes  available 
a  wide  variety  of  excess  government  equip¬ 
ment  at  minimum  cost,  including  shipment 
to  the  country  where  it  is  needed.  Equip¬ 
ment  can  include  jeeps  for  transportation, 
machinery  for  vocational  training  schools, 
printing  equipment  for  texts  and  pamphlets. 
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radio  and  television  equipment  for  educa¬ 
tional  programs. 

Food  is  available  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
Program  for  use  as  an  incentive  or  part  wages 
in  self-help  school  construction  programs 
carried  out  under  the  leadership  of  private 
voluntary  agencies. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Peace  Corps,  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  such  as  CARE,  and  citizen 
organizations  in  the  less-developed  countries, 
AID  is  encouraging  “school-to-school”  assist¬ 
ance,  through  which  American  PTA’s  and 
other  private  groups  work  directly  with  local 
communities  overseas  to  help  build  new  class¬ 
rooms,  and  improve  equipment  and  teaching 
materials. 

Partners  of  the  alliance  program 

"School-to-school”  assistance  to  Latin 
America  is  channeled  through  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program  for  which  AID  sup¬ 
plies  staff  services  and  a  portion  of  the  travel 
costs.  These  are  examples  of  the  cooperation 
that  can  be  developed  through  direct  school- 
to-school  relationships: 

15  public  school  district  in  Oregon  are  pro¬ 
viding  in-service  training  for  Costa  Rican 
public  school  administrators  and  teachers; 
during  their  Oregon  training,  the  Costa 
Rican  educators  help  the  Oregon  districts 
with  language  and  social  studies  courses. 

High  school  students  in  Texas  and  Virginia 
have  collected  funds  to  help  equip  Peruvian 
Indian  village  schools  and  supply  vocational 
schools  in  Peru  with  school  supplies,  voca¬ 
tional  training  tools,  cement  mixers,  and 
handtools  for  self-help  school  construction 
projects. 

An  important  additional  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  educational  development  in  several  less- 
developed.  countries  would  be  to  use  U.S. 
Government-owned  currencies  which  are  ex¬ 
cess  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States  to  es¬ 
tablish  bi-national  education  foundations. 
The  foundations  would  be  modeled  on  simi¬ 
lar  institutions  in  the  United  States  and 
would  draw  upon  the  experience  of  their 
American  counterparts.  Through  their  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  to  local  education,  the 
foundations  would  be  uniquely  equipped  to 
stimulate  new  initiatives  in  educational  tech¬ 
niques,  stimulate  private  educational  activi¬ 
ties,  and  focus  local  attention  on  such  criti¬ 
cal  areas  as  literacy  and  the  education  and 
training  of  local  populations,  particularly 
the  training  of  farmers  in  agricultural  tech¬ 
niques. 

Self-help  in  educational  development 

As  in  every  other  field,  the  greatest  effort 
in  the  development  of  educational  resources 
must  come  from  within  the  less-developed 
countries  themselves.  Even  at  the  outset, 
most  of  the  costs  involved  in  an  expanded 
educational  system  are  local  costs.  Teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  are  paid  with  local  currency; 
labor,  and  most  of  the  material  for  school 
construction,  is  available  locally. 

AID  can  provide  an  important  margin  of 
help — U.S.  training  for  key  educators,  Amer¬ 
ican  educators  to  help  with  projects  over¬ 
seas,  paper,  school  equipment,  and  other 
American  goods  that  may  not  be  available  in 
the  less-developed  country  itself. 

The  less-developed  countries  have  been 
increasing  their  own  budgets  for  education 
an  average  of  15  percent  annually.  They  now 
spend  about  $7  billion  from  their  own  re¬ 
sources  for  the  education  of  their  1.3  billion 
people — compared  with  $42  billion  the 
United  States  spends  for  the  formal  educa¬ 
tion  of  180  million  people.  Latin  American 
countries  together  spent  the  equivalent  of 
$2  billion  on  education  in  1965,  while  AID 
was  devoting  $32  million  to  assist  education 
in  Latin  America. 

In  most  of  the  developing  countries  the 
resources  of  local  communities  can  be  better 
mobilized  to  build  educational  facilities 
themselves. 

The  results  of  AID  pilot  programs  in 
Guatemala,  Liberia,  and  a  number  of  other 
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countries,  and  of  private  agency  programs 
for  community  development  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  have  shown  that  if  villagers  are  organ¬ 
ized  and  provided  basic  plans  and  a  few 
materials — cement,  hardware,  metal  roof¬ 
ing — they  will  build  their  own  schools  with 
their  own  labor  to  speed  the  day  when  an 
education  is  available  to  their  children. 

In  Afghanistan,  local  communities  con¬ 
structed  140  classrooms  through  a  self-help 
program,  and  in  addition  raised  the  local 
funds  to  pay  teachers’  salaries  and  purchase 
the  initial  school  equipment. 

From  1963  to  1965,  Vietnam  villagers  con¬ 
structed  over  3,000  hamlet  school  classrooms 
with  AID-supplied  materials. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Fascell] 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
15750,  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu¬ 
tion  thereon. 


CNERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ZSABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  \  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  thei\.  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
15750. 

The  SPEAKE&  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  theVequest  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE\FROM  THE 
SENATE 
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County  Clerk;  Mrs.  Amita  Young  Bos-/ 
well,  assistant  social  service  professor 
the  University  of  Chicago;  Harold. 
Boysaw,  area  supervisor  in  the  corny’s 
public  aid  office;  the  Reverend  T.  Bfiner- 
son  Brown,  pastor,  Progressive  ^Baptist 
Church;  Frank  W.  Chesrow,  provident  of 
the  Drexel  National  Bank;  Stafte  Repre¬ 
sentative  Corneal  A.  Davis/ Democrat, 
of  Chicago;  Representative  William  L. 
Dawson,  Democrat,  of  /Chicago;  Miss 
Ruth  Dunbar,  reportm/  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Miss  Gladys  Erickson,  reporter, 
Chicago’s  American/  Marty  Faye,  of 
WAAF  Radio;  Jack/.  Fishbein,  publisher 
of  the  Sentinelj/Michael  J.  Formusa, 
secretary-treasurer  of  Local  738,  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters;  Al- 
bon  Langston  Foster,  director  of  the 
Cosmopolihm  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Phillip  C/Goldstick,  an  attorney;  Nissen 
N.  Gros/  midwest  director  of  the  civil 
rights /division  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
Leag/e  of  B’nai  B’rith;  Sister  Mary  Ann 
Ida/  president  of  Mundelein  College; 
Fjrank  Igolka,  Chicago  manager  of  the 
llinois  State  Employment  Service; 
'Nicholas  Katzenbach,  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States ;  Frayser  T.  Lane,  of 
the  Chicago  Urban  League;  Leonard 
Laser,  partner  in  Laser  &  Co. ;  Herbert  W. 
Lehmann,  director  of  the  Chicago 
schools’  urban  youth  program;  Herb 
Lyon,  columnist,  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
State  Representative  Robert  E.  Mann, 
Democrat,  of  23d  district. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  further  message  from  tne  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  thN  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2950)  entitled  “An  act' 
authorize  appropriations  during  th? 
fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of  air-' 
craft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.” 


PERMISSION  TO  RECEIVE  MES¬ 
SAGES  AND  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
tomorrow,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  messages  from  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  . 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly  I 


passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
imly  enrolled. 


"fe: 


RAL  SUBSIDY  OF  COMMER- 
BANKS  MUST  STOP,”  SAYS 
TEXAi 


Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unaimous  consent  to  correct  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  22,  1966,  in  the  following  manner: 
In  the  first  paragraph  of  column  3  on 
page  A-3359  after  the  words  “the  north¬ 
ern  district  of  Hlinois”,  add  “the  Hon¬ 
orable  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  U.S.  At¬ 
torney  General.” 

In  the  second  column  the  29th  line 
from  the  bottom  of  page  A-3368  insert 
the  name  “Robert  J.  Cronin,  president, 
Knickerbacker  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago,” 
between  the  names  of  the  Honorable 
Edward  Brooke  and  Dr.  Charles  Dewey. 

In  the  third  column,  page  A-3352  add 
the  following  names  after  the  paragraph 
headed  “the  recipients  of  the  Good 
American  Award  for  1965  were”:  The 
Honorable  Edward  J.  Barrett,  Cook 


(Mr.  PAYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter 


Mr.  PATMAN.\Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  J. 
Hunter  Young,  executive  vice  president 
of  Texarkana  Fedenri  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  TexarkarV  Ark.,  writes  me 
that  “the  home  mortg^e  market  has 
suffered  a  severe  setback  na  our  area  due 
to  the  tight  money  policy  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.” 


Texarkana,  Tex.,  is  my  frometown, 
just  across  the  street  from  Texarkana, 
Ark.  It  disturbs  me  greatly  to  kndw  that 
my  own  constituents  and  millions  of 
others — homebuilders  and  consumes, 
particularly — are  suffering  because  of  1 
selfish  action  of  a  few  willful  Wall  Streef 
bankers  raising  Interest  rates  to  historic 
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It  was  heartwarming  for  a  former  Air 
'Force  man  to  hear  infantry  men  highly 
Commend  the  good  close  air  support  they 
haVe  been  receiving  even  from  high  al¬ 
titude  flying  B-52’s  which  have  been 
pinpointing  targets  close  to  our  troops 
and  doing  it  successfully,  something  un¬ 
heard  orSdn  World  War  n. 

I  would  say  that  the  military  aspect  of 
the  war  is  w^ll  in  hand.  The  pari;  of  the 
conflict  that  aigoing  to  take  some  time  is 
the  securing  N  the  villages  after  the 
enemy  has  beeW  driven  out.  This  is 
being  accomplished  through  pacification 
units  composed  entirely  of  Vietnamese 
who  are  trained  to  dome  into  a  village 
and  make  it  secure  against  oounterin- 
filtration  by  the  Vietcon^.  The  recruit¬ 
ing  and  training  of  theseVnits  will  take 
some  time.  It  is  difficult  tb  say  at  this 
time  how  long  it  will  be  before  all  the 
villages  will  be  secured.  ThisVar  is  es¬ 
sentially  one  of  fighting  against  gang¬ 
sters  and  we  will  not  be  assured  ot^peace 
in  Vietnam  until  we  have  a  large  enough 
police  force  to  protect  the  villages 
and  hamlets  from  the  Vietcong  and  u\e 
North  Vietnamese  terrorism.  \ 

The  political  situation  appears  to  be 
fairly  stable  at  the  present  time.  I  would 
predict  that  the  elections  scheduled  for 
September  11  will  come  off  without  being 
boycotted  to  any  great  extent  by  any 
group.  The  presence  of  our  soldiers  in 
Vietnam  has  boosted  the  morale  of  the 
people.  There  are  no  “Yankee  Go  Home" 
signs.  They  have  at  least  realized  that, 
unlike  the  French,  we  are  not  there  to 
sta^.  We  do  not  intend  to  colonize  the 
Vietnamese  and  our  presence  there  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  cause  along  side  their  troops 
has  given  the  people  a  spirit  of  nation¬ 
alism  which  heretofore  they  never  had. 

Economically  the  country  is  making 
great  progress  under  our  AID  programs. 
There  is  the  danger  of  inflation  which 
will  have  to  be  watched  and  against 
which  necessary  steps  will  have  to  be 
taken  from  time  to  time.  The  Viet¬ 
namese  people  are  not  materially  well  off, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  are  employed  at 
some  task  or  other  and  no  one  is  starv¬ 
ing.  / 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  prognosis. /T 
would  venture  to  say  that  within  a  vear 
the  situation  would  be  such  thay  any 
reasonable  enemy  leader  would  mfit.  It 
is  difficult  to  tell  just  exactly  what  Ho  Chi 
Minh  will  do.  I  am  sure  he  re^mzes  that 
he  is  losing,  but  whether  or  Wot  this  will 
force  him  to  negotiate  is  highly  specula¬ 
tive,  probably  doubtful,  lie  has  to  save 
face  as  well  as  his  headland  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  make  an  effoiVxo  hold  on  as  long 
as  possible.  It  does  Wot  appear  that  our 
actions,  even  if  escalated,  would  bring  in 
either  Russia  or  X,ed  China. 

I  would  recoannend  that  we  continue 
to  hit  more  Wlilitary  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  andrthat  we  send  more  troops. 
In  advocating  that  we  send  more  troops 
I  do  not /lean  we  are  going  to  increase 
our  losses.  I  make  the  recommendation 
only  to  make  it  easier  on  our  fighting 
forces  over  there.  At  the  present  time  we 
dcnnave  a  great  ratio  of  firepower  to  the 
enemy  firepower,  and  due  to  our  flexi¬ 
bility  and  mobility  we  are  able  to  cope 


with  any  situation;  that  is,  we  can  move 
a  battalion  or  regiment  from  one  division 
to  help  another  with  very  little  difficulty. 
If  we  were  to  send  more  troops,  such 
movements  would  be  obviated  and  make 
the  war  considerably  easier  to  conduct. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  there 
is  no  question  of  Communist  aggression 
from  Peiping  in  southeast  Asia,  and  that 
this  aggression  manifests  itself  in  the 
form  of  well  organized  terrorism.  The 
Communist  plan  being  to  begin  at  the  re¬ 
mote  villages  and  eventually  move  into 
the  larger  cities.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
stop  this  aggression,  and  it  appears  that 
our  mission  in  this  regard  is  presently 
meeting  with  great  success. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
happy  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hathaway],  comment  on  the  use  of 
our  airpower  in  Vietnam.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maine  served  on  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force  in  World 
War  II  from  1942  to  1946.  He  entered 
the  service  as  a  private  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  captain.  While  serving  zd 
a  navigator  on  a  Liberator  bomber  lie 
-was  shot  down  in  an  air  attack  oryxhe 
Moesti  oilfields  and  finished  WorldAvar 
IlSas  a  prisoner  of  war  in  a  Rmnanian 
prison-of-war  camp.  He  was/ warded 
the  Nr  Medal  and  the  Purple  ueavt. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  COMMUTERS 

The  SPERJCER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the/House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ne\  YorK  [Mr.  Halpern],  is 
recognized  for  lOm/nutes. 

Mr.  HALPERnK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re¬ 
cent  increase  Xi  \he  New  York  City 
transit  fare  Wndersoores  the  mounting 
cost,  in  terms  of  botmmoney  and  ordi¬ 
nary  comfort,  exacted  >£ach  day  from 
millions  Xi  Americans  who  struggle  val¬ 
iantly  ,/gainst  enormous  o^ds,  to  get  to 
work/ 1  speak  of  the  plight  «f  the  dash- 
ingWommuter.  V 

27ew  York’s  fare  increase  is  me  latest 
anshoot  of  the  persistent  neglect  and 
paralysis  afflicting  urban  mass  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  it  is  invariably  the  commWter 
who  must  pay  the  price  in  terms 'Vf 
higher  fares  and  steadily  deteriorating 
service. 

I  have  consistently  taken  the  floor  here 
to  explore  this  crisis  in  urban  transpor¬ 
tation.  It  is  still  with  us,  and  it  is  get¬ 
ting  worse.  Fare  increases  are  only  one 
indication  of  a  situation  which  threat¬ 
ens  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
cities. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  recently  ap¬ 
proved  a  bill  increasing  authorizations 
under  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  and 
providing  for  technological  research 
grants  for  the  development  of  new  forms 
of  commuter  service.  This  measure 
should  break  new  ground  in  attempting 
to  modernize  our  means  of  public  trans¬ 
port. 

I  shall  continue  to  press  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
which  would  correct  the  discriminatory 
State  limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds 
available  to  any  one  State.  This  now 


stands  at  12  *4  percent  of  the  total 
authorization.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
an  allocation  cannot  possibly  begh?  to 
meet  the  problems  with  which  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  major  cities  are  faced.  And  yet 
it  is  precisely  these  sprawling  metro¬ 
politan  areas  where  condition/of  public 
transport  are  most  acute;  /he  premise 
and  validity  of  the  legislation  is  indeed 
discolored  by  the  very  fact  that  these 
large  cities  are  not  receiving  the  pro¬ 
portionate  attention  /o  which  they  are 
entitled.  / 

Today,  I  am  i/troducing  a  bill  to 
grant  the  commuter  a  yearly  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax  deduction  for  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  traveling  to  and  from  work. 
Together  w/h  other  perfecting  legisla¬ 
tion  I  ain/ponsoring,  this  new  tax  ap¬ 
proach  Will  help  to  offset  the  growing 
financi/  burden  of  commuters  who  de¬ 
pend/upon  mass  transit  as  a  necessity. 
Thg  legislation  provides  a  deduction  of 
ucr  to  $200  annually. 

/ 1  believe  the  Congress  should  recog¬ 
nize,  additionally,  that  transportation 
costs  to  and  from  work  are  in  essence  a 
legitimate  business  expense.  I  urge  that 
this  matter,  and  that  the  variety  of  other 
pending  legislation  on  this  question  of 
mass  transit,  be  given  prompt  and  close 
attention  in  Congress. 


CONCENTRATING  FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC  AID 

(Mr.  JACOBS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten)  was  granted  pel-mission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
concerned,  as  are  all  Americans,  with  the 
question  of  whether  the  money  we  spend 
for  foreign  aid  is  going  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good — for  the  people  of  de¬ 
veloping  countries  and  for  our  own. 

The  proposed  foreign  aid  program  for 
fiscal  year  1967  calls  for  an  intensified 
policy  to  direct  most  of  our  aid  to  the 
countries  whose  need  is  greatest,  the 
countries  which  have  Clearly  shown  they 
will  match  our  assistance  with  strong 
self-help  efforts  of  their  own. 

Call  it  a  policy  of  selectivity  if  you  will, 
or  good  administration,  or  even  a  hard- 
boiled  approach  to  foreign  aid.  But 
whatever  the  term,  it  makes  good  sense. 

Before  a  country  qualifies  of  assistance, 
AID  takes  a  careful  look  at  the  type  and 
purpose  of  the  proposed  development 
program,  the  availability  of  assistance  to 
the  country  from  other  sources,  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  country  to  make  effective  use 
of  U.S.  aid,  and  above  all,  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  maximum  use  of  its  own 
national  resources  to  promote  economic 
and  social  development. 

Because  of  this  realistic  policy,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  AID  program  next  year 
as  last  will  be  directed  to  a  relatively 
few  countries — those  where  the  need  is 
greatest,  or  those  that  have  proven,  by 
outstanding  self-help,  that  they  can 
best  use  substantial  U.S.  aid. 

More  than  90  percent  of  AID’S  direct 
country  assistance  next  year  will  go  to 
just  20  major  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
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and  Latin  America.  Eighty-four  percent 
of  all  AID  development  loans  will  go  to 
only  eight — India,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  Tur¬ 
key,  Colombia,  Korea,  Chile,  and  Nigeria. 
These  countries  are  engaged  in  strong, 
self-help,  development  programs. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  AID’S  support¬ 
ing  assistance — which  is  used  to  further 
our  urgent  foreign  policy  or  national  se¬ 
curity  objectives — is  slated  for  five  coun¬ 
tries:  Vietnam,  Laos,  Korea,  Jordan,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Vietnam  alone 
will  account  for  72  percent  of  this 
support. 

This  instead  of  a  widely  scattered  ap¬ 
proach  as  was  true  a  few  years  ago,  our 
foreign  aid  today  is  a  purposeful  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  specific  objectives. 

Besides  concentration  of  economic  aid 
in  a  few  selected  countries,  there  are 
other  encouraging  new  aspects  of  the  aid 
program. 

Ten  years  ago,  about  two-thirds  of  our 
aid  was  for  military  assistance,  and  much 
of  our  economic  aid  went  to  help  threat¬ 
ened  countries  resist  Communist  pres¬ 
sures.  Today,  the  situation  is  reversed. 
Two-thirds  of  our  assistance  is  now  eco¬ 
nomic,  providing  capital  and  technical 
assistance  the  developing  countries  need 
for  long-term  development  and  progress 
toward  self-support. 

And  even  where  survival  is  still  at  is¬ 
sue,  as  in  Vietnam,  we  are  helping  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  development  go 
forward  behind  the  defenses  built  up  by 
our  military  assistance  programs. 

We  are  helping  other  nations  of  the 
free  world  guard  their  independence 
through  military  assistance,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  making  a  concentrated 
and  determined  effort  to  build  solid 
foundations  for  their  future  economic 
growth. 

Those  are  two  of  the  most  significant 
changes  in  our  foreign  aid  program — 
concentration  on  countries  and  concen¬ 
tration  on  their  economic  and  social 
progress. 

They  are  wise  changes.  They  are 
promising  changes.  And  they  are  two  of 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  we  are  now  considering  is 
the  most  practical  and  effective  ever 
sent  to  us,  and  deserves  our  fullest 
support.  ) 


A  BELL  TO  PROVIDE  PAYMENT  jOF 
COMMERCIAL  AER  TRAVEL  /EX¬ 
PENSES  FOR  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  / 

(Mr.  MULTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this /point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  / 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr/  Speaker,  we  are 
fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam,  and  we  are 
asking  hundreds  di  thousands  of  our 
young  men  to  travel  many  thousands  of 
miles  at  their  ovm  expense  in  emergency 
situations  or  when  they  are  coming  home 
to  convalesce/  from  wounds  received  in 
battle.  / 

It  is  my  belief  that  one  of  the  least 
things  we  can  do  for  these  men  is  to  pay 
their  c/mrmercial  air  transportation  costs 
in  these  situations:  emergency  leave, 
convalescent  leave,  and  leaves  before  go¬ 


ing  overseas  or  upon  returning  from 
overseas.  I  have  therefore  today  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  to  authorize  the  par¬ 
ticular  service  Secretary  concerned  to 
pay  such  expenses  pursuant  to  appro¬ 
priate  regulations. 

I  hope  that  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  will  take  immediate  action  on  my 
bill. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  IDENTICAL 
POWERS  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
BANKS  AND  MUTUAL  SAVINGS 
INSTITUTIONS 

(Mr.  MULTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
Reserve  Governor  James  L.  Robertson 
has  recommended  that  Federal  and 
State  legislatures  grant  identical  powers 
to  both  commercial  and  mutual  savings 
banks  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

S.  The  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Insti¬ 
tutions  has  endorsed  Governor  Robert-, 
sonvs  proposal  and  has  issued  the  follow^ 
ing  Statement  and  resolution  calling  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  accom¬ 
plish  Governor  Robertson’s  suggestions 
and  urging  that  each  type  of  institution 
be  defineck  only  as  to  its  Corporate 
structure.  \  / 

The  council\statement  ajrta  resolution 
follows :  \  / 

Council  of  MutuN  Savi/>s  Institutions 
Supports  Robertso\  Proposal  of  Identical 
Powers  for  Commercial  Banks  and 
Mutual  Savings  iNarmmoNs 
New  York,  N.Y.— erermination  of  the  con¬ 
stant  strife  betweey  the  tw\  types  of  finan¬ 
cial  institutions/  (commerciHJ  hanks  and 
mutual  savings /istitutions)  wuld  result  if 
the  legislative  Joodies  at  the  statuvand  federal 
levels  wouid/grant  identical  pow\rs  to  the 
commercia/banks  and  the  mutual  savings 
institutions  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  as 
recommanded  by  Vice  Chairman  James  L. 
Robertson  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  \n  a 
receiyr  address,  according  to  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direcS. 
to/  of  the  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Insti¬ 
tutions  held  here  during  the  past  week  and 
released  yesterday  by  George  L.  Bliss,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council. 

“It  must  be  recognized  that  the  days  are 
over  when  commercial  banks  largely  limited 
their  field  of  operation  to  demand  deposits 
and  their  investments  to  short-term  loans 
and  highly  marketable  securities,  while  sav¬ 
ings  institutions  and  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  whose  deposits  and  policy  reserves 
constituting  long-term  funds  were  the  ma¬ 
jor  source  of  mortgage  and  other  long-term 
credits,”  said  Bliss.  “Although  there  may  be 
some  argument  as  to  which  group  started 
it,”  he  continued,  “the  fact  is  that  it  was  the 
McFadden  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1927, 
which  first  granted  commercial  banks  at  the 
federal  level  the  authority  to  invest  in  mort¬ 
gage  loans.  Since  then,  the  commercial 
banks  have  been  steadily  increasing  their 
volume  of  long-term  credits.  While  at  one 
time  the  commercial  banks  had  little  in¬ 
terest  in  savings  accounts,  and  in  some 
states  were  specifically  prohibited  from  ac¬ 
cepting  them,  the  bars  and  inhibitions  which 
held  them  back  have  been  removed.  This 
has  led  the  mutual  savings  institutions  to 
seek  broader  fields  of  service.  The  result 
has  been  a  continuous  hassle  between  the 
two  groups,  for  the  past  couple  of  decades  or 
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more,  and  which  the  legislative  bodies  have 
been  “called  on  to  referee.”  > 

In  endorsing  Governor  Robertson’s  pra/ 
posal,  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Savings  Institutions  calls  for  e6m- 
mercial  banks  and  mutual  savings  institu¬ 
tions  to  be  “granted  identical  statutory  au¬ 
thority  with  respect  to  the  sendees  they 
may  provide,”  the  only  distinction  to  be  as 
to  the  type  of  corporate  stnysture.  The 
Council’s  resolution  provides  inat  such  in¬ 
stitutions,  “if  organized  on  a  privately-owned 
capital  stock  basis,  shall  bmtnown  as  com¬ 
mercial  banks;  and,  if  org/ized  on  a  mutual 
or  cooperative  basis,  shalf  be  known  as  sav¬ 
ings  institutions.”  / 

“The  directors  of  oyx  Council,”  Bliss  said, 
“believe  this  course^ould  be  in  the  public 
interest,  since  the  pompetitive  element  would 
relate  to  the  typor  of  organization,  i.e.,  stock 
or  mutual,  and/iot  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
services  available.”  He  suggested  that  the 
bill  to  authorize  federal  chartering  for  mu¬ 
tual  saving^ banks,  now  under  study  by  the 
House  Bainting  and  Currency  Committee  and 
which  ttae  Council  has  endorsed,  would  be 
an  ap/opriate  legislative  vehicle  for  the  first 
step  ra  such  a  program.  “The  directors  of 
the/ouncil  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions,” 
Bliss  concluded,  “urge  the  commercial  bank¬ 
ing  groups  to  withdraw  their  opposition  to 
'this  bill,  including  any  expansion  of  services 
now  included  or  that  may  be  added,  where¬ 
upon  the  mutual  savings  groups  should  sus¬ 
pend  their  opposition  to  legislation  which 
would  enlarge  the  services  authorized  to 
be  provided  by  the  commercial  banks.” 


Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions 
Whereas,  for  many  years  it  was  the  tradi¬ 
tional  concept  of  sound  banking  operation 
in  this  country  that  commercial  banks,  as 
demand  deposit  institutions,  should  restrict 
the  investment  or  lending  of  their  fun^s  to 
a  short-term  basis;  and  that  deposits  in  sav¬ 
ings  institutions  and  policy  reserves  of  in¬ 
surance  companies,  which  constitute  long¬ 
term  funds,  in  fact,  should  be  the  major 
source  of  long-term  credits,  and 

Whereas,  over  a  period  of  years  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks  have  been  steadily  increasing 
their  volume  of  long-term  credits,  which 
change  in  policy  has  been  rationalized  by 
aggressively  seeking,  and  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  accomplishing,  legislative  amend¬ 
ments  empowering  them  to  accept  savings 
deposits  and  to  extend  long-term  credits  in 
the  mortgage  loan  and  other  fields,  and 
Whereas,  this  development  has  spurred  the 
savings  institutions,  the  great  majority  of 
'which  are  chartered  or  organized  on  a  mu¬ 
tual  or  cooperative  basis,  to  act  defensively 
byVeeking  an  expansion  of  their  powers  into 
otlN: fields  of  investment,  and 

Whereas,  the  public  press  has  reported  that 
the  HoNrable  James  L.  Robertson,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  sNtem,  in  an  address  delivered  at 
Peoria,  Illinois,  on  May  17,  1966,  proposed 
that  “all  depository  institutions  be  permitted 
to  become  comprehensive  lenders  and  bor¬ 
rowers,  subject  to.  uniform  bank-style  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  exercise  of  their  powers,”  now, 
therefore,  be  it  \ 

Resolved,  That  thNBoard  of  Directors  of 
the  Council  of  Mutua^Havings  Institutions 
does  hereby  endorse  in\principle  the  pro¬ 
posal  thus  advanced  by  Governor  Robertson, 
to  wit,  that  the  commerciN  banks  and  the 
savings  institutions  be  granted  identical 
statutory  authority  with  respect  to  the  serv¬ 
ices  they  may  provide,  subjectNo  the  dis¬ 
tinction  that  such  institutions,  iNirganized 
on  a  privately-owned  capital  stoVik  basis, 
shall  be  known  as  commercial  baniop  and, 
if  organized  on  a  mutual  or  co-opetetive 
basis,  shall  be  known  as  saving  institutions, 
and  be  it  further  \ 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  appropriate 
committees  of  this  Council  be,  and  they  are 
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One  country  after  another  has  achieved 
vrates  of  economic  growth,  beyond  the  most 
ctimistic  hopes  of  a  few  years  ago. 

ldonesia  has  pulled  back  from  the  brink 
of  ''Communism  and  economic  collapse. 

InHia  and  Pakistan — 600  million  strong — 
have  ended  a  tragic  conflict  and  returned  to 
the  immense  work  of  peace. 

Japan  ^as  become  a  dramatic  example  of 
economic  progress  through  political  and  so¬ 
cial  freedonv'end  has  begun  to  help  others. 

CommunistSxJhina’s  policy  of  aggression 
by  proxy  is  failing. 

Nine  Pacific  nations — allies  and  neutrals, 
white  and  coloreaV-came  together  on  their 
own  initiative  to  foXjn  an  Asian  and  Pacific 
Council. 

New  and  constructive  groupings  for  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  cooperation  are  under 
discussion  in  Southeast  s\ia. 

The  multibillion-dollax  \Asian  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  is  moving  forwarcPm  Manila  with 
the  participation  of  31  nations 

And  the  development  of  the  lcNver  Mekong 
River  basin  is  going  forward  despiS^  the  war. 

THE  ECHO  OF  PROGRESS 

Throughout  free  Asia  you  can  heSr  the 
echo  of  progress.  As  one  Malaysian  ls^der 
said: 

“Whatever  our  ethical,  cultural  or  religio^ 
background,  the  nations  and  peoples  o? 
Southeast  Asia  must  pull  together  in  the 
same  broad  sweep  of  history.  We  must  create 
with  our  own  hands  and  minds  a  new  per¬ 
spective  and  a  new  framework.  And  we  must 
do  it  ourselves.’’ 

This  is  the  new  Asia  that  is  taking  shape 
behind  our  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  Be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  firm — because  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  the  defense  of  one 
small  country — others  have  taken  new  heart. 

We  do  not  intend  to  let  them  down.  Our 
word  will  be  good. 

rv 

There  is  a  fourth  essential  for  peace  in  Asia 
which  may  seem  the  most  difficult  of  all :  rec¬ 
onciliation  between  nations  that  now  call 
themselves  enemies. 

A  peaceful  mainland  China  is  central  to  a 
peaceful  Asia. 

A  hostile  China  must  be  discouraged  from 
aggression.  A  misguided  China  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  toward  understanding  of  the  out¬ 
side  world  and  toward  policies  of  peaceful 
cooperation. 

For  lasting  peace  can  never  come  to  Asia 
as  long  as  the  700  million  people  of  mainland 
China  are  isolated  by  their  rulers  from  the 
outside  world. 

We  have  learned  in  our  relations  with  oths 
such  states  that  the  weakness  of  neighhPrs 
is  a  temptation  and  only  firmness  backed  by 
power  can  deter  power  backed  by  amjmion. 
But  we  have  also  learned  that  the  greatest 
force  for  opening  closed  minds  aHu  closed 
societies  is  the  free  flow  of  ideas  /nd  people 
and  goods. 

For  many  years  the  United  Sftates  has  at¬ 
tempted  in  vain  to  persuade  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  agree  to  an  exchange  of  news¬ 
men  as  a  first  step  to  increased  understand¬ 
ing. 

More  recently,  we  h<y^e  taken  steps  to  per¬ 
mit  American  scholars,  experts  in  medicine 
and  public  health,  Xnd  other  specialists  to 
travel  to  Communist  China. 

RICH  POSSIBILITIES  IN  WORLD 

These  initiaJnves  have  been  rejected. 

We  persLsymecause  we  know  that  hunger 
and  disease/ignorance  and  poverty,  recognize 
no  boundaries  of  creed  or  class  or  country. 

We  persist  because  we  believe  that  even 
the  most  rigid  societies  will  one  day  awaken 
to  tine  rich  possibilities  of  a  diverse  world. 

5d  we  persist  because  we  believe  that  co¬ 
operation,  not  hostility,  is  the  way  of  the 
iture. 

That  day  is  not  yet  here.  It  may  be  long  in 
coming,  but  it  is  clearly  on  its  way.  And 
come  it  must. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Foreign  Minister  of 


Singapore  said  that  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  could  learn  to  build  a  truly  world 
civilization  in  the  Pacific  through  coopera¬ 
tion  and  peaceful  competition,  then — as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  remarked  before  him — 
this  may  be  the  greatest  of  all  human  eras — 
the  Pacific  era. 

As  a  Pacific  power  we  must  help  achieve 
that  outcome. 

It  is  a  goal  worthy  of  our  dreams  and  of 
the  deeds  of  brave  men. 

I  pledge  to  all  those  counting  on  us:  We 
will  do  our  part. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al¬ 
bert]  on  the  statement  he  has  made. 

I  think  the  statement  made  last  eve¬ 
ning  by  the  President  has  spelled  out  in 
words  that  anyone  can  understand  the 
clear  objectives  of  our  country  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  particularly  in  Asia. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentlenu 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  1/ie 
gentleman  yield? 

JVIr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  •g/ntle- 
man  from  California. 

r.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  West,  I  listened  with 
great  interest  and  high  appreciation  to 
the  worchs of  the  President, 

For  oveK  a  year  I  have  from  time  to 
time  stood  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
call  attentionsLo  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
nation  whose  stmres/are  washed  not  just 
by  one  great  ociVrybut  by  two  and  that 
we  are  a  member/M  the  Pacific  commu¬ 
nity  of  nations/5  ust\as  surely  as  we  be¬ 
long  to  the  /ptfa  ntic\ommunity  of  na¬ 
tions. 

In  a  speech  before  the  tfouse  last  Octo¬ 
ber  12  1  ^observed  that  tnk  Pacific  com- 
munitjpmust  be  looked  uponSnot  as  sepa¬ 
rate  and  unrelated  bits  and  pieces  but  as 
an  integral  whole,  as  a  community  of 
wlpeh  we  are  very  much  a  part,  looking 
the  Pacific  in  its  entirety,  I  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  revolutionary  ecorWiic 
and  social  changes  that  are  sweeping  a 
dynamic  new  Asia  into  the  20th  centui 

I  said  that  history  had  bequeathed 
a  role  in  the  Pacific — a  role  of  challenge 
and  opportunity  which  we  cannot  and 
must  not  relinquish,  “for  we  learned  long 
ago  that  the  Pacific  is  not  a  barrier  but 
a  highway — a  highway  that  can  bring  us 
the  horror  of  war  as  it  once  did  and  as  it 
may  do  again,  or  a  highway  that  can 
bring  us  the  treasures  of  trade  and  cul¬ 
tural  exchange  as  it  does  today  and  as  we 
hope  that  it  will  always  do.  The  Pacific 
does  not  separate  us  from  Asia,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand;  it  binds  us  to  them.” 
I  noted  that  our  trade  relations  with  our 
Pacific  neighbors  are  growing  dramati¬ 
cally  and  that,  concomitantly,  our  Pacific 
ports  are  assuming  ever  increasing  im¬ 
portance  in  the  national  economy.  I 
noted  too  the  painful  lessons  of  1941  and 
1950  that  our  security  “depends  upon  the 
security  of  the  entire  Pacific  community, 
which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  security 
of  each  of  its  members — the  smallest  as 
well  as  the  greatest.” 

In  that  speech,  I  observed  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  look  to  the 
Pacific,  to  focus  our  attention  there,  to 
encourage  in  every  way  the  development 


of  the  Pacific  Community,  to  buildyfn 
earnest  and  thereby  to  take  our  papC  in 
a  great  adventure.  I  asked  that  we/trive 
to  give  new  energy  to  our  Pacifi/  diplo¬ 
macy. 

That  we  accord  the  Pacific/the  effort 
commensurate  with  its  grea  ^importance 
to  this  Nation. 

That  we  think  “Pacifically”  as  we  long 
ago  learned  to  think  “Atfantically.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  answered  my  call  to  clarify  our 
Nation’s  Pacific  policy.  He  has  done  so 
with  logic  and  skillful  articulation. 

He  has  callejr  attention  to  the  “new 
Asia.” 

He  has  put/our  actions  in  Vietnam  into 
the  perspective  of  the  entire  Pacific. 

He  has/observed  that  the  Pacific  is  as 
crucial J(o  this  Nation  as  is  the  Atlantic, 
that  Asia  is  as  critical  to  our  peace  and 
prosperity  as  is  Europe,  that  we  cannot 
airir  must  not  retreat  from  our  destiny 
tjrere. 

He  has  associated  himself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of  Singa¬ 
pore,  Mr.  S.  Rajaratanm,  about  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Pacific  era. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
President  for  his  remarks.  He  has  done 
the  Nation  a  great  service.  I  hope  that 
every  citizen  will  read  and  reflect  on  this 
important  address. 

I  certainly  feel  the  distinglished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert] 
should  be  commended  for  bringing  the 
President’s  important  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR¬ 
RENCY-FILING  OF  ACCOMPANY¬ 
ING  DOCUMENT  ON  H.R.  15890 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  an  accompanying  document  to  the 
report  on  the  bill  H.R.  15890,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  3  of 
rule  XHI — the  Ramseyer  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
\Texas  ? 

JVIr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  am  going  to  object,  I  would  ask 
the  curtinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  «n  Banking  and  Currency  wheth¬ 
er  this  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
gentleman\from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
nall], 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  informed  by  our 
staff  that  it  ha\been  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doim£  about  it  having  been 
cleared. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FUNERAL  SERVICES  FOI 
ROBERT  G.  PERRY 


s 


(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  giWn 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  \ 
minute.)  \ 
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Ir.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  Members  of  the  House  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  funeral  services  of 
our  lace  friend,  Robert  G.  Perry. 

I  havk  been  advised  that  friends  may 
call  to  vusav  the  body  at  the  Simmons 
Funeral  Parlor,  1661  Good  Hope  Road 
SE.,  on  Thursday,  July  14,  1966,  from  10 
a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Services  will  \e  held  on  Friday,  July 
15,  1966,  at  9  a.mN 

Interment  will  £&ke  place  on  Friday, 
July  15,  1966,  at  10  asm.  at  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  Memorial  Gate. 


CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  on  page  14688  of  this  inoming’s 
Congressional  Record  the  nanie  of  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Tigefc.  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  swelled 
General  Shea.  This  remarkable  soldier’s 
name  should  be  spelled,  Chae — Mad. 
Gen.  Chae  Mung  Shin — and  I  respect¬ 
fully  ask  unanimous  consent  for  this 
correction  in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

(Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
MACE 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
should  like  to  remind  my  distinguished 
colleagues  of  an  historic  anniversary. 
The  year  1966  marks  125  years  of  con¬ 
secutive  use  of  the  present  mace  in  thj 
House  of  Representatives.  The  mace/ 
used  as  an  active  symbol  of  authority  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Made  in  1841  by 
William  Adams,  the  mace  is  an  exact  re¬ 
production  of  the  original  majze  which 
was  destroyed  when  the  Brtnsh  Army 
burned  the  Capitol  on  August  24,  1814. 
It  replaced  a  temporary  wood  mace  that 
was  used  from  1814  to  1841. 

Standing  46  inches  hfgh,  the  mace  is 
an  exceptional  example  of  a  19th  century 
silversmith’s  art.  lis  core  is  formed  by 
13  ebony  rods,  representing  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  oythe  Union,  and  its  sur¬ 
face  is  covered/ with  solid  silver  pain¬ 
stakingly  engraved  with  the  seven  con¬ 
tinents  of  the  globe.  An  artisan’s  treas¬ 
ure,  it  cosyChe  U.S.  Government  a  nom¬ 
inal  $40(y  Today,  its  value,  both  real 
and  intrinsic,  far  exceeds  that  sum. 

Foycenturies,  the  mace  has  been  sym¬ 
bolic/of  power  and  influence.  Originally 
employed  as  a  potent  weapon,  gradually 
W has  come  to  represent  persons  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  authority.  In  England,  the 


King  began  the  practice  of  sending  his 
sword  or  mace  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  signify  his  presence  when 
he  was  physically  absent  from  the  House. 
This  custom  has  continued  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  this  day,  and  our  English  cousins 
never  meet  without  the  reminder  of  this 
ancient  ceremonial  tradition. 

The  position  of  the  mace  signifies 
whether  the  House  is  in  session  or 
whether  it  has  resolved  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  Visitors  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  today  will  notice  that  the  mace  is 
now  in  position  at  the  Speaker’s  right, 
meaning  that  we  are  now  in  regular  ses¬ 
sion.  When  we  begin  our  deliberations 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  mace 
will  be  placed  on  the  lower  pedestal  next 
to  the  desk  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Any 
Member  or  visitor  entering  the  House 
can  tell  at  a  glance  if  the  House  is  in 
session  or  in  committee. 

A  resolution  of  the  First  Congress, 
adopted  on  April  14,  1789,  required  that 
m  appropriate  symbol  of  the  office  of  the 
jrgeant  at  Arms  be  provided.  As  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  first  Speaker,  Frederick, 
Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania,  the  mat 
has  become  the  symbol  of  the  Sergeant’s 
authority,  and  it  has  occasionally  been 
used  toNauell  an  unruly  or  turbulent 
Member,  ok  to  restore  order  on  tj/ie  floor 
of  the  House,  So  great  is  the  r</pect  for 
the  mace  thaiNt  need  only  be  ^presented” 
to  a  Member  creating  a  disturbance,  and 
he  will  quietly  take  his  sea/  In  the  177- 
year  history  of  the\House/of  Representa¬ 
tives,  there  have  been,  few  instances  when 
the  mace  was  requirem/its  symbol  of  leg¬ 
islative  authority  / has  never  been 
violated. 

The  record  of /he  mackv  should  make 
all  Americans  proud,  for  during  our  his¬ 
tory  it  has  set  a  continuing  Example  of 
the  respect /Tor  law  and  order,  existing 
not  only  ir/the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  throughout  our  land.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  gveat  pride  today  in  offering\this 
salute/to  the  mace  in  this,  its  125th  year. 


ing  for  an  un tried  operation.  This  loan 
strikes  a  damaging  blow  to  the  two  sugar? 
cane  refineries  in  my  congressional 
trict,  and  will  result  in  the  displacement 
of  many  employees  there.  In  shorj/  the 
loan  is  not  only  misplaced,  but  nysspent 
as  well. 


)AN  TO  MAINE  SUGAR  INDUS¬ 
TRIES,  INC. 

(Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  distressed  by  a  $2.5 
million  loan  just  made  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  to  the  Maine 
Sugar  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Easton,  Maine. 

The  loan  is  a  colossal  waste  of  the 
taxpayer’s  money.  It  amounts  to  an 
investment  ir.  a  beet  sugar  factory  whose 
future  is  very  uncertain  indeed.  Re¬ 
cently  the  largest  beet  sugar  producers 
in  the  United  States,  after  agreeing  to 
construct  a  beet  sugar  plant  in  Maine, 
pulled  out  because  they  felt  sugarbeets 
could  not  be  grown  properly  in  northern 
Maine.  Also,  it  provides  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  beet  sugar  factory  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  from  a  seaport,  neces¬ 
sitating  costly  transportation  expendi¬ 
tures. 

The  granting  of  this  loan  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  amounts  to  pay¬ 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  p  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  JjKddently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  /Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  Ho/se. 

A  call  of  tht/House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk /ailed  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Men/Sers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

|  Roll  No.  161] 

Baring  /  Fraser  Powell 

Bell  /  Garmatz  Reid,  N.Y. 

Blatalk  Hansen,  Wash.  Rivers,  Alaska 

Braudemaa  Harsha  Robison 

C@fler  Holifleld  Rosenthal 

aimer  King,  N.Y.  Scott 

dConable  Landrum  Senner 

Conyers  Long,  La.  Smith,  Va. 

Corman  McFaU  Stephens 

Culver  Mackie  Todd 

Cunningham  Mathias  ToU 

Diggs  Matsunaga  Trimble 

Edwards,  La.  Mills  Tunney 

Ellsworth  Morris  Van  Deertin 

Erlenborn  Morse  Walker,  Miss. 

Evins,  Tenn.  Multer  White,  Idaho 

Farnsley  Murray  Whitten 

Flynt  Ottinger  Willis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  376 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  159  I  am  recorded  as  not  voting. 
I  was  present  and  voted  “aye.”  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  and  Journal  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
torida? 

lere  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15750)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15750) , 
with  Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
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from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  had  1 
hour  and  35  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton] 
had  1  horn-  and  34  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  . 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
15750,  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  was  the 
result  of  many  weeks  of  hearings  and 
meetings  and  hard  work  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  under  the  very  able- 
guidance  of  our  chairman,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan. 
As  he  has  done  so  many  times  in  the  past, 
the  chairman  performed  masterful  stew¬ 
ardship  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
His  knowledge,  his  skill,  and  his  judicious 
temperament  were  continually  demon¬ 
strated  during  our  committee  delibera¬ 
tions. 

The  New  York  Times  editorially  has 
commended  Chairman  Morgan  for  “a 
high  order  of  leadership.”  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  recognition  is  amply  deserved. 

Many  times  in  the  past  I  have  risen  to 
support  America’s  programs  of  military 
and  economic  assistance  abroad,  but  it 
is  the  future  to  which  my  remarks  will 
be  directed  today. 

For  one  need  not  be  a  pi-ophet  to  see 
the  next  10  years  as  a  time  of  rapid 
change  and  eminent  challenge. 

The  United  States  and  the  free  world 
will  be  challenged  as  never  before  by  the 
revoluntionary  forces  at  work  on  this 
planet. 

I  believe  it  should  be  recognized  that 
many  of  these  forces  are  of  our  own 
creation. 

Is  it  not  we  In  the  United  States  who 
have  largely  been  responsible  for  the 
technological  and  scientific  revolutions 
which  have  made  it  possible  for  man  to 
break  the  barrier  of  mere  subsistence 
living  and  to  progress  to  an  affluent  and 
comfortable  society? 

Is  it  not  we  who  have  created  the 
media  of  mass  communications  which 
have  carried  the  message  of  our  progress 
and  our  prosperity  to  even  the  most  re¬ 
mote  comers  of  the  earth? 

Mr.  Chairman  in  the  final  analysis, 
are  we  not  the  cause  of  the  global  revolu¬ 
tion  of  rising  expectations? 

Within  the  past  year  I  have  traveled 
around  the  world  and  have  visited  some 
15  countries  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe.  There  is  no  place  where  I  have 
been  that  the  awareness  of  a  new  world 
has  not  penetrated. 

Filipino  children  living  in  remote  bar¬ 
rios  may  never  have  ridden  in  a  motor¬ 
ized  vehicle,  but  they  can  identify  the 
aircraft  that  fly  over  from  Clark  Field. 

Indian  youths,  with  only  rags  to  call 
clothing,  crowd  the  sidewalks  of  Calcutta 
to  hear  a  few  strains  of  American  popu¬ 
lar  music. 

Afghan  nomads  with  transistor  radios 
can  hear  the  Voice  of  America  telling 
them  about  debates  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  New  York,  and  about  a  power 
failure  along  our  Eastern  Seaboard. 


Everywhere  I  went  the  story  was  the 
same:  People  expect  things  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  to  be  better. 

They  have  found  that  independence 
by  itself  does  not  mean  very  much. 
Many  of  them  are  still  as  sick  and  poor 
and  illiterate  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  colonialism. 

They  have  freedom,  but  now  they  want 
the  material  progress  that  freedom  has 
meant  for  the  United  States  and  the 
West.  They  expect  a  better  life  for 
themselves,  and  certainly  a  better  life  for 
their  children. 

These  are,  we  must  agree,  legitimate 
aspirations.  They  are  the  same  hopes 
and  the  same  dreams  which  inspired  the 
men  and  women  who  settled  and  built 
our  own  beloved  Nation. 

But  these  same  aspirations  can  be 
easily  twisted  and  distorted  by  the  in¬ 
flammatory  propaganda  of  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

When  people  see  the  Old  World  dying 
and  the  New  World  not  yet  born,  when 
their  ambitions  continue  to  outrun  the 
prospects  of  fulfillment,  it  is  little  won¬ 
der  that  communism  has  an  appeal. 

If  we  were  in  the  position  of  the  emerg¬ 
ing  peoples  we  too  might  listen  with 
fascination  if  men  came  to  us  and  said: 
“We  have  the  prescription  for  the  fu¬ 
ture:  we  have  all  the  answers;  we  know 
what  to  do  because  we  have  already  done 
it,  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  China.” 

This  simple  claim  to  have  the  answers 
is  one  of  communism’s  greatest  weap¬ 
ons — and  one  which  we  must  never  for 
a  moment  underestimate.  The  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  stand  ready  to  use  this 
and  other  tactics  to  harness  the  forces 
of  discontent  to  their  own  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  are  familiar  with  the  statement 
by  Lin  Piao,  the  Vice  Premier  of  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  in  which  he  outlined  a  strat¬ 
egy  of  global  guerrilla  warfare  in  which 
the  emerging  nations  of  the  world  would 
surround,  isolate,  and  ultimately  an¬ 
nihilate  the  free  world. 

While  this  document  must  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  Chinese  capabilities  to 
carry  out  such  a  program,  we  should  not 
underestimate  the  strength  of  Chinese 
intentions. 

As  instruments  of  their  policy,  the 
Chinese  have  sought  to  recruit  not  just 
Communists,  but  all  those  angry  men 
and  women,  even  entire  nations,  who 
seek  to  tear  down  the  present  world 
system. 

Call  them  what  you  will — Jacobins  or 
anarchists  or  ultras — they  dream  of  a 
world  turned  upside  down  in  which  you 
and  I  must  come  to  them  to  beg  for 
bread.  In  other  words,  they  are  irrecon¬ 
cilable  to  peaceful  change  and  progress. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  a  central 
purpose  of  American  foreign  policy — 
and  the  policy  of  the  West  in  the  coming 
decade — must  be  to  reconcile  the  un¬ 
reconciled  among  men  and  nations  to 
the  continued  validity  and  viobility  of 
the  present  world  system. 

This  policy  must  be  pursued  in  several 
ways. 

First,  we  in  the  free  world  must  main¬ 
tain  the  military  strength  to  contain 
aggressor  nations,  like  Red  China.  We 
must  be  able  to  deny  them  their  con¬ 


quests  and  curb  their  ambitions,  as  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  are  doing 
even  this  moment  in  Vietnam. 

In  order  to  assist  the  free  nations  in 
this  effort,  the  bill  before  us  today  au¬ 
thorizes  an  appropriation  of  $917  mil¬ 
lion  for  military  assistance  in  both  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  coming  one. 

Three-fourths  of  the  funds  authorized 
will  go  to  10  countries,  extending  from 
Greece  to  Korea,  which  are  adjacent  to 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  main¬ 
land  China. 

The  importance  of  the  military  pre¬ 
paredness  of  these  allies  to  our  own  de¬ 
fense  was  strongly  emphasized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  their  ap¬ 
pearances  before  the  committee. 

But  military  aid  alone  will  not  suffice 
to  solve  the  political  and  social  problems 
created  by  the  revolutionary  crises  of  our 
times.  In  addition,  we  must  be  willing  to 
give  stake  in  the  future  of  our  system 
to  those  peoples  and  those  countries 
which  now  stand  outside  the  circle  of 
prosperity. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  our  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  programs  must  be 
aimed. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  our  aid  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  geared  to  building  habits 
of  economic  and  social  responsibility  in 
the  recipient  nations  They  must  pro¬ 
vide  emerging  peoples  with  opportunities 
for  self-help  and  self-achievement  in  an 
environment  of  cooperation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  one  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  accomplish  these  pur¬ 
poses  is  through  regional,  multilateral 
organizations  and  projects.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  the  committee  approved 
a  new  section  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  for  southeast  Asian  multilateral  and 
regional  programs. 

I  need  not  belabor  today  the  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  which  southeast  Asia 
has  for  the  United  States  and  its  foreign 
policy.  This  region  has  become  the  bat¬ 
tleground  in  the  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  those  of  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression. 

To  this  conflict  the  United  States  has 
committed  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  its  young  men  and  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  equipment  and  necessities 
of  war. 

But  we  know  full  well  that  progress  in 
southeast  Asia  demands  that  economic 
advancement  occur  behind  the  shield  we 
have  raised  in  southeast  Asia.  It  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us,  therefore,  to  assist  in 
that  developmental  process,  to  help  build 
the  new  world  toward  which  the  Asians 
are  striving. 

The  new  section  271  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  affirms  the  importance  of 
social  and  economic  progress  to  U.S.  ob¬ 
jectives  of  establishing  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility  in  southeast  Asia. 

It  also  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  these  objectives  would  be  served  by 
an  expanded  effort  at  self-help  by  nations 
of  that  area,  as  well  as  by  assistance  from 
other  interested,  developed  nations 
through  multilateral  and  bilateral  pro¬ 
grams. 

Section  272  sets  forth  the  criteria  which 
the  President  must  take  into  account  in 
providing  assistance  under  this  new  title. 
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They  include  consideration  or  questions 
of  self-help,  regional  cooperation  and  co¬ 
operative  endeavors  which  look  toward 
the  solution  of  pressing  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  advise  my 
colleagues,  on  the  basis  of  my  experience 
and  observation  in  my  recent  travels,  that 
these  emerging  countries  are  willing, 
anxious  and  determined  to  help  them¬ 
selves  and  to  cooperate  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems. 

Section  273  of  the  act  authorizes  the 
President  to  utilize  any  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  for  Economic  Assistance,  with 
the  exception  of  those  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  in  order  to  provide  aid  un¬ 
der  this  title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  had  requested  an  open- 
ended  authorization  for  foreign  appro¬ 
priations.  The  committee  very  wisely 
rejected  this  request  in  favor  of  the 
limitation  adopted. 

Such  funds  may  be  used  upon  terms 
and  conditions  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  subject  to  the  general  rules  and 
limitations  set  forth  in  the  act. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  this  regional  program  for  southeast 
Asia  is  a  major  step  forward,  toward  the 
solution  of  many  of  that  area’s  regional 
problems. 

There  are  three  requirements  for 
southeast  Asia  if  it  ever  is  to  know  peace 
and  stability:  First,  the  nations  must 
achieve  economic  and  social  progress  in 
order  to  give  their  peoples  a  better  life. 
Second,  the  nations  must  forget  their 
intraregional  squabbles  and  learn  to  co¬ 
operate  together  on  projects  of  mutual 
benefit.  Third,  the  nations  must  be  able 
to  establish  the  necessary  unity  to  coun¬ 
terbalance,  in  some  measure,  the  power 
of  China  on  the  Asian  scene. 

Through  this  new  title,  a  start  is  made 
toward  all  three  of  these  objectives. 
Among  the  development  programs  which 
could  be  financed  are  technical  studies 
dealing  with  the  Mekong  River  Basin, 
projects  funded  through  the  Asian  De¬ 
velopment  Bank,  the  expansion  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  existing  regional  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Engineering  in  Bangkok, 
the  Asian  Productivity  Organization  and 
the  Asian  Labor  Education  Center  in 
Manila. 

All  of  these  projects  are  directed 
toward  the  economic  development  of  the 
southeast  Asian  nations  in  a  context 
which  maximizes  intergovernmental  co¬ 
operation  and  coordination.  They  pro¬ 
vide  a  hope  that  ultimately  the  nations  of 
that  area  can  stand  on  their  own  and  can 
resist  Chinese  pressures  toward  domina¬ 
tion  of  their  region. 

Complementing  the  regional  approach 
to  international  development,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  added  a  new  title  IX  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  is  designed 
to  emphasize  the  grassroots  kind  of  ac¬ 
tivity  which  is  so  necessary  to  political 
stability. 

As  the  committee  report  says  on  page 
27: 

Over  the  years  In  exercising  legislative 
oversight  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  U.S.  development  assistance,  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  observed  that  there  is  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  popular  participation  in 
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the  process  of  development  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  process. 

Because  of  this  belief,  the  committee 
has,  in  the  past,  written  a  number  of  pro¬ 
visions  into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
These  provisions  urged  that  emphasis  be 
given  to  stimulation  of  local  programs  of 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation,  in¬ 
cluding  loans  to  small  farmers,  encour¬ 
agement  of  cooperatives,  labor  unions 
and  savings-and-loan-type  institutions. 
In  this  grassroots  approach  to  develop¬ 
ment  both  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  could  be  utilized  for  maximum  par¬ 
ticipation  and  effort. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past  neither 
those  officials  responsible  for  dispensing 
U.S.  aid  nor  the  recipient  governments 
were  particularly  interested  in  this  as¬ 
pect  of  development. 

It  gradually  has  become  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  failure  to  engage  all  of  the 
available  human  resources  in  the  task 
of  development  not  only  hinders  eco¬ 
nomic  progress,  but  also  does  little  to 
remedy  basic  social  and  political  unrest 
and  instability. 

In  recent  months  many  AID  officials 
apparently  have  realized  the  wisdom  of 
the  committee’s  longstanding  insistence 
on  the  use  of  democratic  institutions  in 
development.  A  number  of  programs 
emphasizing  this  approach  have  been 
inaugurated. 

Believing  that  this  trend  should  be 
encouraged  and  spurred  on,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  proposed  the  language  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  new  title  IX. 

It  points  up  that  even  more  attention 
and  emphasis  be  given  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  U.S.  assistance  programs  to 
the  goal  of  attaining  a  larger  measure 
of  popular  participation  in  development. 

“Community  action,  and  community 
development”  have  become  the  watch¬ 
words  of  the  President’s  war  on  poverty. 
Now  we  must  take  some  of  these  same 
concepts  and  apply  them  abroad  to  help 
wipe  out  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease 
through  the  mobilization  of  all  available 
human  resources. 

The  committee  intends  to  keep  a  close 
check  on  the  manner  in  which  AID  car¬ 
ries  out  the  congressional  intent  of  title 
IX.  We  expect  that  the  Agency  will  de¬ 
velop  the  criteria  for  determining  how 
well  programs  in  these  areas  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  insofar  as  they  enlist  the  ener¬ 
gies  and  talents  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing,  I  should 
like  to  turn  to  the  issue  of  a  2-year  au¬ 
thorization. 

I  am  moved  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
since  the  minority  report  flattered  me 
by  quoting  a  statement  which  I  made  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  a  state¬ 
ment  which  expressed  my  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  a  long-term  au¬ 
thorization. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  some  deep 
reservations  on  this  point,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  it  is  best  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  state¬ 
ment  quoted  in  the  minority  report  was 
made  by  me  at  the  time  when  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  was  requesting  that  the  en¬ 
tire  foreign  aid  program  be  placed  on 
a  5-year  basis. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  did  not 
grant  that  request.  Basically,  apart 
from  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
development  loan  programs  which  have 
been  a  long-term  basis  for  yeax-s,  the  bill 
before  us  contains  a  2-year  author¬ 
ization.  And  it  is  this  2-year  authori¬ 
zation  that  is  at  issue  today. 

After  restudying  the  issue,  I  am  moved 
to  support  a  2-year  authorization,  and  I 
would  like  to  explain  why. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  never 
been  and  I  do  not  ever  intend  to  become 
a  rubberstamp  for  the  decisions  or  re¬ 
quests  originating  in  the  other  branch 
of  our  Government. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  try  to  keep  an 
open  mind,  and  when  the  reasons  are 
valid  and  persuasive,  I  am  not  afraid  to 
reconsider  my  position. 

During  the  markup  of  the  bill,  I  lis¬ 
tened  with  great  care  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  our  able  colleague,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
arguments  which  set  forth  cogent  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  reexamination  of  my  position 
on  this  issue. 

Further,  I  was  given  assurances  by  our 
esteemed  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  that  the 
committee  will  follow  through  with  an 
extensive  examination  of  the  different 
parts  of  this  program  next  year,  and  that 
the  committee  staff  may  be  enlarged. 
We  do  have  an  excellent  staff  but  they 
are  overworked. 

Committee  hearings  and  study  will 
begin  immediately  upon  the  reconvening 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

Further,  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  not  a  legislative  proposal  but 
the  operation  of  the  AID  program  on  a 
country-by-country  basis. 

Furthermore,  as  I  went  back  and  re¬ 
viewed  the  experience  of  the  House  and 
statements  of  some  pretty  knowledgeable 
people  bearing  on  this  issue,  I  recalled 
for  example,  that  the  House  earlier  this 
year  passed  several  bills  dealing  with  in¬ 
ternational  matters — bills  containing  2- 
year  authorizations,  the  Asian  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  and  the  food-for-peace  legis¬ 
lation  and  other  measures  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 

In  each  instance  the  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  was  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  House. 

I  went  further  back  in  time  and  re¬ 
called  the  advice  and  admonitions  of 
some  of  our  former  colleagues  whose 
reputations  for  integrity,  courage,  and 
devotion  to  our  Nation’s  cause  require 
no  elaboration  on  my  part.  Many  of  us 
served  with  our  former  colleagues.  Dr. 
Walter  Judd,  and  John  Vorys,  and  with 
other  colleagues  who  urged  that  our 
foreign  undertakings  be  placed  on  a  firm 
and  sufficiently  long-range  basis. 

I  also  recall  the  recommendations  of 
our  chief  executives,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  President  Kennedy,  President 
Truman,  and  President  Johnson,  who 
commended  to  the  Congress  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  adopting  this  approach  to 
foreign  assistance. 
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Finally,  I  reread  the  recommendations 
of  the  supplemental  views  which  favor 
a  2-year  authorization,  but  would  prefer 
to  have  it  begin  in  the  first  year  of  each 
Congress. 

Having  weighed  all  those  arguments 
and  all  of  those  recommendations,  based 
on  many,  many  years  of  experience  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  I  reconsidered 
my  own  reservations  and  came  to  the 
decision  to  support  the  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  proposed  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

I  believe  that  the  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  proposed  in  the  bill  before  us — 
taken  together  with  Chairman  Morgan’s 
assurances  that  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  will  continue  to  work  as  hard 
as  ever  on  this  program  next  year — rep¬ 
resents  a  sound  approach. 

It  does  not  abdicate  our  responsibility 
for  this  program. 

It  does  not  burden  a  new  Congress  with 
a  commitment  which  cannot  be  changed. 
This  authorization  can — and  may  be — 
revised  next  year. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  an  opportunity  to  plan 
ahead. 

It  gives  the  newly  elected  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  program  be¬ 
fore  voting  on  it. 

And  it  will  give  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  greater  opportunity  to 
concentrate  on  an  intensive  examination 
of  those  parts  of  the  program  which  may 
require  such  extra  effort  and  study. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  2-year  au¬ 
thorization  be  approved.  And  I  appeal 
to  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
minority  side — who  have  supported  this 
program  and  who  see  the  merits  of  a  2- 
year  approach — to  reconsider  their  posi¬ 
tion  about  embarking  upon  this  approach 
next  year  rather  than  this  year. 

Let  us  give  the  new  Congress  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  and  examine  this  pro¬ 
gram  thoroughly  before  it  comes  up  for 
a  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  legislation  including  the  2-year  au¬ 
thorization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Mailliard]. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  for  this  brief  time  to  express 
my  support  for  the  bill  that  is  now  un¬ 
der  consideration  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  extol  the  virtues  of  the  2 -year 
authorization  because  I  recall  rather  re¬ 
cently  being  on  a  radio  program  with 
him  when  I  expressed  my  own  views  to 
the  effect  that  there  might  be  some  merit 
in  a  2-year  authorization  and  he  stoutly 
defended  the  1-year  position.  However, 
I  certainly  would  not  criticize  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  for  having  seen  the  light, 
as  he  explained  to  us  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  main  reason  for 
speaking  is  not  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  That  has  been 
done  very  eloquently  by  several  speak¬ 
ers,  but  to  tell  the  Committee  that  at  the 
proper  time  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  will  strike  out  all  authoriza¬ 


tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  except  for 
the  development  loan  fund  and  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress. 

I  do  this  not  in  a  conviction  that  a 
2-year  authorization  is  necessarily  bad, 
but  that  if  it  is  to  be  done,  I  very,  very 
firmly  believe  that  it  should  be  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress  and  that  we 
should  not  be  put  in  a  position  of  decid¬ 
ing  now  on  a  very  controversial  and  im¬ 
portant  issue  in  such  a  way  that  the  new 
Congress,  which  will  come  in  in  January, 
will  not  consider  the  program  until  it 
has  been  in  session  for  more  than  a  year. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  a  good 
idea — and  I  concede  that  there  are  some 
arguments  for  it — this  is  the  wrong  time 
to  do  it,  and  I  would  hope  that  such  an 
amendment  would  carry  and  that  the 
new  Congress  will  be  able  to  make  a  de¬ 
termination  as  to  whether  it  wishes  to 
depart  from  the  time-honored  principle 
of  annual  authorizations  and  proceed  to 
the  2-year  authorization.  But  I  believe 
that  question  should  be  decided  by  the 
new  Congress  and  not  by  us  on  behalf  of 
people  who  will  be  elected  this  fall. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross], 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  a 
period  of  20  years,  Congress,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  succession  of  Presidents,  has 
blithely  picked  the  pockets  of  American 
taxpayers  for  at  least  $140  billion  and 
dished  it  out  around  the  world  for  what 
is  euphemistically  called  foreign  aid. 

And  today,  if  this  bill  is  approved,  the 
citizens  of  this  country  will  be  on  the 
way  to  being  victimized  to  the  tune  of 
approximately  another  $13.8  billion. 

It  was  designed,  we  are  told  year  after 
after,  in  season  and  out,  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people  around  the  world 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  righteous  liv¬ 
ing.  As  we  have  said  in  the  minority 
report,  the  record  is  one  of  vast  failures 
that  have  been  paid  for  with  our  billions 
of  dollars. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  on  March  13, 
1959,  the  then  President  Eisenhower  said 
that  as  a  result  of  foreign  aid  “our  friends 
among  free  world  nations  make  available 
to  us  for  the  use  of  our  forces  250  stra¬ 
tegic  bases,  5  million  ground  forces, 
30,000  aircraft,  and  2,500  vessels. 

Where  are  the  imposing  forces  about 
which  Eisenhower  spoke  so  glowingly  in 
1959?  The  casualty  figures  from  Viet¬ 
nam  provide  the  answer  just  as  did  the 
casualty  figures  during  Harry  Truman’s 
“police  action”  in  Korea  when  the  United 
States  sustained  150,000  casualties. 
When  it  comes  to  fighting  and  dying  our 
so-called  friends,  upon  whom  we  have 
lavished  so  much,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

It  is  significant  that  exclusive  of  Korea, 
the  countries  providing  even  token  com¬ 
bat  support  in  Vietnam — Australia  and 
New  Zealand — are  not  on  the  list  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  panhandlers. 

Yes,  where  are  the  5  million  ground 
forces,  the  30,000  aircraft,  and  the  2,500 
naval  vessels  that  the  lavish  foreign 
handout  program  was  supposed  to  make 
available?  As  a  cold  matter  of  fact, 


some  of  these  "friends”  have  been  and 
are  still  helping  the  enemy.  In  1964  and 
1965,  several  hundred  free  world  ships, 
including  those  of  Britain,  Japan, 
Greece,  Norway,  Lebanon,  Italy,  West 
Germany,  and  Panama,  landed  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  supplies  at  Haiphong  in 
North  Vietnam  to  help  the  Communists 
in  their  killing  of  Americans. 

Leading  the  list  in  this  Red  trade 
were  ships  flying  the  British  flag.  This 
is  the  same  British  Government  which 
owes  American  taxpayers  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  which  is  today  being  saved  from 
collapse  by  virtue  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  American  dollar  credits  to  prop  up  the 
sagging  pound  sterling. 

This  is  the  same  perfidious  British 
Government  which  continues  to  trade 
with  and  support  the  economy  of  Cuba, 
thus  keeping  Fidel  Castro  in  power  and 
a  Communist  dictatorship  in  operation 
90  miles  off  our  shores,  and  spreading 
subversion  throughout  this  hemisphere. 
This  then  becomes  the  excuse  for  dump¬ 
ing  more  millions  of  American  dollars 
into  Latin  American  countries  to  meet 
the  threat  of  Communist  infiltration 
spawned  in  Cuba. 

Meanwhile,  President  Johnson  has  the 
effrontery  to  join  with  the  perfidious 
British  in  their  boycott  of  Rhodesia  even 
though  the  same  British  Government 
thumbs  its  collective  nose  at  our  boycott 
of  Castro’s  Cuba. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  these  professed 
“friends”  refuse  to  help  us  with  the 
fighting  and  dying  as  in  Vietnam 
where  4,000  Americans  have  been  killed 
and  another  25,000  wounded.  But  it  is 
worse  when  they  furnish  those  who  are 
killing  and  wounding  Americans  with 
the  supplies  they  need  and  are  aiding 
and  abetting  Communists  elsewhere. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
British  Government  announced  it  would 
not  send  troops  to  Vietnam  and  would 
not  provide  arms  for  fighting  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Under  these  circumstances, 
how  can  Lyndon  Johnson  keep  a  straight 
face  before  the  American  people  and 
justify  the  use  of  American  dollars  to 
prop  up  the  pound  sterling  or  spend 
money  from  the  foreign  aid  contingency 
fund  to  aid  the  British  in  their  attempts 
to  destroy  the  Rhodesian  government 
which  seeks  its  independence  from  the 
leeching  British  as  did  our  forefathers 
190  years  ago? 

Incidentally,  as  the  foreign  handout 
program  continues,  our  gold  stocks  dwin¬ 
dle.  France,  into  which  this  country 
dumped  some  $9  billion  in  so-called  for¬ 
eign  aid,  has  ordered  us  to  pack  up  and 
get  out,  meanwhile,  according  to  pub¬ 
lished  reports,  pulling  out  some  $33  mil¬ 
lion  per  month  of  our  gold.  How  long, 
I  ask,  will  it  be  until  the  United 
States  holds  the  worthless  paper  of  the 
world  and  an  assortment  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  have  taken  over  our  gold? 

Into  India  this  country  is  now  pour¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  and  yet  we  read  only  today  that 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi  and  Dictator  Tito 
of  Yugoslavia  have  just  issued  a  joint 
statement  asserting  that  India  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  will  adhere  to  “nonalinement  as 
an  instrument  of  peace  and  peaceful  co¬ 
existence.” 
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Are  memories  so  short  that  we  have 
forgotten  what  happened  when  Commu¬ 
nist  Chinese  troops  were  sent  plunging 
across  the  Indian  border?  When  it  be¬ 
came  a  question  of  saving  their  hides, 
leaders  of  the  Indian  Government  came 
crawling  and  begged  the  United  States 
to  come  to  their  defense.  This  Govern¬ 
ment  responded  instantly,  and  when  it 
became  clear  to  the  Red  Chinese  that 
U.S.  military  forces  would  be  used  to  halt 
the  invasion  the  fighting  ended. 

India,  with  communism  on  its  thresh¬ 
old,  refused  to  send  combat  troops  to 
Korea  when  the  Russians  and  Red  Chi¬ 
nese  made  their  first  postwar  military 
thrust  in  Asia.  Then  they  said  they 
were  “neutral.”  They  have  steadfastly 
refused  to  send  combat  help  to  Vietnam 
because,  they  say,  they  are  “nonalined.” 

But  neither  Mrs.  Gandhi  nor  Dictator 
Tito  is  “nonalined”  when  it  comes  to 
picking  the  pockets  of  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  through  the  medium  of  the  open- 
handed  spenders  both  in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

India  and  Yugoslavia  are  but  two  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  “heads  we  win;  tails  you 
lose”  foreign  aid  technique.  What  about 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  to  name  only 
three  more  in  addition  to  Britain  and 
Prance?  All  of  them  have  wallowed  in 
the  foreign  aid  trough  but  they  are  shed¬ 
ding  none  of  their  precious  blood  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  President 
Johnson  sent  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  around 
the  world  to  drum  up  help  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  and  dying  department  in  Vietnam. 
Lodge  returned  to  Washington  to  report 
that  our  so-called  friends  around  the 
world  expressed  their  “deep  gratifica¬ 
tion”  that  we  were  fighting  the  war. 

Shortly  thereafter,  and  probably  in 
recognition  of  this  stirring  report,  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson  appointed  Lodge  as  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Saigon. 

But  what  should  we  expect  when  the 
Vice  President,  Hubert  Horatio  Hum¬ 
phrey,  takes  to  the  public  rostrum  as  he 
did  at  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  on  May  31,  this 
year,  to  proclaim  that  the  United  States 
must  learn  to  accept  abuse — not  grati¬ 
tude — in  helping  poorer  nations? 

In  a  speech  at  Huron  College,  in  his 
former  hometown,  Humphrey  asserted 
that  leadership  required  patience  and 
understanding.  “In  none  of  this,”  he 
said,  “should  we  expect  either  friendship 
or  gratitude.” 

I  say  that  when  the  United  States  in¬ 
vests  the  blood  of  its  youth  in  a  sangui¬ 
nary  war  10,000  miles  from  home;  when 
it  invests  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
month  in  that  war;  when  it  has  ladled 
out  $140  billion  to  help  the  downtrodden 
from  Ouagadougou  to  Timbuktu,  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to  something  more  than  a  kick  in 
the  teeth. 

A  writer  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
summed  it  up  fairly  well  recently  when 
he  wrote: 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  those  who  have 
howled  the  loudest  for  American  involve¬ 
ment  in  every  nook  and  cranny  on  this  trou¬ 
bled  glode  are  now  leading  the  wailing  over 
our  predicament  in  Vietnam. 

Go  into  Africa,  Uncle  Sam,  these  people  in¬ 
sisted,  and  mix  into  the  tribal  affairs  which 
have  been  confounding  observers  for  cen¬ 
turies  on  end. 


Stick  your  oar  into  Latin  America,  Uncle 
Sam,  they  said,  and  don’t  fret  over  the  fact 
that  generations  of  highly  intelligent  na¬ 
tives  have  been  unable  to  bring  about  land 
reform,  which  is  the  genesis  of  progress. 

Go  here,  go  there,  go  everywhere.  Uncle 
Sam,  these  people .  urged,  for  you  are  the 
new  leader  of  the  new  world  and  the  great 
unwashed  yearn  for  your  pearls  of  wisdom 
and  pant  for  your  solicitude.  Take  money; 
help  make  the  world  green;  and  go,  go,  go! 

Didn’t  they  realize,  these  people,  that  some 
time,  some  place,  Uncle  Sam  might  get  his 
foot  caught  in  a  bear  trap?  Apparently  not. 
And  now  the  shock  of  their  reaction  to  the 
nasty  impasse  in  Viet  Nam  has  brought  them 
to  near  hysteria  and  we  hear  soulful  laments 
directed  against  the  government  which 
went,  went,  went. 

A  few  days  ago  a  man  came  in  for  a  chat 
and  he  was  asked:  “What  do  you  want  out  of 
our  involvement  in  Viet  Nam?” 

“What  I  want,”  he  replied,  “is  to  be  able 
to  walk  along  the  principal  street  of  any 
city  in  the  world  and  not  be  ashamed  of 
my  Americanism.  I  want  to  ‘win’  over  there 
to  the  extent  of  a  decent,  negotiated  peace, 
and  then  I  want  us  to  get  out — the  wiser 
for  our  experience — and  leave  those  people 
alone.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  before  and 
I  repeat  that  the  foreign  aid  program,  as 
it  has  been  operated  and  is  presently  op¬ 
erated,  is  one  of  the  worst  swindles  ever 
perpetrated  upon  the  American  people. 
It  is  not  within  the  capacity  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  country  to  police  and  provide 
the  bankroll  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  further  swindle  because  it  has  not, 
as  promised,  produced  dependable  friends 
and  allies  throughout  the  world. 

This  Nation  today  is  debt-ridden  and 
plagued  with  inflation.  It  is  faced  with 
growing  internal  dissention.  It  is  mov¬ 
ing  inexorably  toward  the  day  when 
citizens  will  be  confronted  with  the  grave 
question  of  whether  this  free  government 
can  be  preserved. 

In  all  conscience  and  reason,  this  bill 
ought  to  be  drastically  reduced  and 
under  no  condition  should  the  citizens 
of  this  country  be  committed  to  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  of  more  than  1  year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flo¬ 
rida  [Mr.  Fascell]  . 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  legislation,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966. 

First,  I  should  like  to  join  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  expressing  our  high  regard 
for  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan. 
His  stewardship  of  our  committee  has 
been  marked  by  fairness,  bipartisanship, 
and  tremendous  devotion  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  responsibilities  to  the 
House  and  to  our  Nation.  His  approach 
to  the  complex,  frequently  exasperating, 
problems  of  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
marked  by  all  of  those  characteristics — 
and  by  a  good  deal  of  foresight. 

It  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  his 
personal  interest  and  concern  for  the 
future  course  of  our  foreign  policy  that 
during  the  past  6  months  our  commit¬ 
tee,  and  its  various  subcommittees,  have 
spent  many  hours  examining  such  di¬ 
verse  issues  as  the  conduct  of  the  war 


in  Vietnam,  the  crisis  in  NATO,  our 
policy  toward  Asia,  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  problem  of  Com¬ 
munist  subversion  in  Latin  America,  and 
many  others. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  de¬ 
voted  over  3  months  to  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  programs  required  to  carry 
out  U.S.  foreign  policy,  embodied  in  the 
legislation  now  before  the  House. 

The  result  of  these  efforts,  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  insights  which  they  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  collective  judgments  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  are  reflected  in  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  15750  and  elaborated  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  author  of  the 
amendments  in  committee  to  authorize 
foreign  aid  for  2  years,  except  for  5 -year 
authorization  of  the  loan  programs,  I 
want  to  discuss  why  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  in  my  opinion  for  the  program 
to  be  authorized  for  more  than  1  year. 
Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  principle 
of  long-term  authorization  is  not  a  new 
principle  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  It 
is,  in  fact,  an  established  principle  which 
Congress  has  recognized  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  and  which  has  been  widely  sup¬ 
ported  through  the  years  by  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  and  a  broad  segment 
of  leaders  in  business,  government,  and 
the  professions. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States 
has  urged  long-term  authorization 
beginning  with  President  Truman  who 
said: 

It  is  well  known  that  one-year  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  development  programs  are  wasteful 
and  inadequate.  Countries  that  are  plan¬ 
ning  their  development  ahead  .  .  .  are  kept 
in  doubt  and  are  unable  to  move  ahead 
with  confidence.  The  authorization  clearly 
should  be  for  4  or  5  years,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Marshall  Plan. 

When  the  Eisenhower  administration 
took  the  lead  in  proposing  that  foreign 
aid  be  put  on  a  long-term  basis,  Demo¬ 
crats  joined  Republicans  in  supporting 
the  establishment  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  in  1957. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said : 

I  believe  our  common  objective  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  a  long-term  au¬ 
thorization  of  appropriations  in  reasonable 
amounts,  together  with  the  concurrent  en¬ 
actment  in  one  appropriation  bill  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  each  of  the  years  for  which  the 
program  is  authorized. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  was  authorized 
for  2  years  in  1957  and  again  in  1959, 
and  for  5  years  in  1961,  following  which 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  loan  program 
was  authorized  for  4  years  in  1962. 

In  making  these  long-term  authoriza¬ 
tions,  Congress  refused  administration 
requests  for  borrowing  authority,  and 
required  instead  annual  appropriations. 
This  was  a  wise  move  in  my  opinion,  and 
this  system  has  worked  quite  well  in  the 
case  of  the  development  loan  program. 

I  am  particularly  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  long-term  author¬ 
ization  for  the  foreign  aid  program  be¬ 
cause  I  was  one  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  who  signed 
supplemental  views  in  the  House  report 
on  the  mutual  security  bill  in  1957.  One 
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of  the  points  we  made  in  this  statement 
was  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  as 
a  new  program  should  be  given  a  trial 
period  of  a  year,  rather  than  being  au¬ 
thorized  for  more  than  1  year.  Our  mis¬ 
givings  were  unfounded.  It  is  clear  that 
the  long-term  authorization  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  program  has  helped  to 
stabilize  the  foreign  aid  program  and  to 
emphasize  the  continuing  U.S.  commit¬ 
ment  to  assist  less  developed  countries. 
It  is  also  clear  that  there  have  been  none 
of  the  problems  in  connection  with  the 
long-term  authorization  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program  which  opponents  of 
the  2-year  provisions  are  now  claiming 
will  result. 

In  1961  and  1962,  President  Kennedy, 
continuing  along  the  lines  initiated  by 
President  Eisenhower,  again  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  long-term  authoriza¬ 
tion: 

Long-term  authorization,  planning  and 
financing  are  the  key  to  the  continuity  and 
efficiency  of  the  entire  program.  If  we  are 
unwilling  to  make  such  a  long-term  com¬ 
mitment,  we  cannot  expect  an  increased  re¬ 
sponse  from  other  potential  donors  or  any 
realistic  planning  from  the  recipient  na¬ 
tions  ...  no  other  step  would  he  such  a  clear 
cut  signal  of  our  intentions  to  all  the  world 
.  .  .  No  other  step  would  do  more  to  help  ob¬ 
tain  the  services  of  top-flight  personnel. 
And  in  no  other  way  can  we  encourage  the 
less-developed  nations  to  make  a  substained 
national  effort  over  a  long-term  period. 

Again,  Republicans  joined  Democrats 
to  support  the  long-term  authorization 
of  the  development  loan  program,  and 
in  1962,  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  year,  President  Johnson  has  rec¬ 
ommended  a  5-year  authorization  for 
the  entire  foreign  aid  program.  What 
he  has  requested  is  not  something  new 
or  different.  He  proposes  an  extension 
of  a  principle  which  already  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  part  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  building  on  precedence 
established  by  the  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  Eisenhower. 

Our  committee  has  met  the  President 
half  way  by  recommending  continuation 
of  the  long-term  authorization  for  the 
development  loan  program  and  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress,  together  with  a  2- 
year  authorization  for  other  categories 
of  assistance.  I  quote  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  page  5 : 

A  2-year  authorization  of  specific  sums 
assures  an  opportunity  for  each  Congress  to 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  foreign 
aid  authorization. 

There  will  not  be  any  diminution  of  con¬ 
gressional  scrutiny  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program  as  a  consequence  of  the  2-year  au¬ 
thorization.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  does  not  regard  a  2-year  authorization 
as  indicating  that  it  intends  to  assume  less 
responsibility  for,  take  less  interest  in,  or  do 
less  work  on  foreign  air. 

Annual  appropriation  of  funds  will  still 
be  necessary  following  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  review  by  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations. 

The  committee  believes  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  contribution 
which  our  various  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  are  making  to  the  advancement  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  to  reviewing  in  de¬ 
tail  specific  foreign  aid  operations  rather 
than  undertaking  every  year  an  all  inclusive 
survey  of  what  the  Executive  proposes  to 


do  in  the  year  to  come  and  the  estimated 
financial  requirements. 

The  committee  desires  to  explore  and  dis¬ 
cuss  policies,  programs,  and  operations  which 
are  in  need  of  attention.  It  is  not  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  will  spend 
less  time  in  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  material  to  the  committee  than  they  do  at 
present. 

COMMENTS  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 

Six  minority  members  of  our  commit¬ 
tee  who  support  the  foreign  aid  program 
have  signed  views  opposing  the  2 -year 
authorization,  despite  the  fact  that  at 
least  five  of  these  also  indicated  their 
support  for  the  continuation  of  the  5- 
year  loan  programs.  In  doing  so,  they 
said  that  the  case  can  be  made  for  au¬ 
thorizing  the  loan  programs  for  5  years 
because  this  “is  continuing  a  policy 
which  Congress  has  already  approved,” 
and  that  “the  foreign  aid  program  as  a 
whole  is  so  complex  and  the  international 
situation  changes  so  unpredictably”  that 
the  other  categories  should  not  be  au¬ 
thorized  for  2  years. 

Let  us  examine  these  arguments.  The 
international  situation  is  complex  and 
it  does  change  rapidly,  but  this  has  been 
the  case  ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

If  the  international  situation  should 
change  so  as  to  require  legislative 
changes  in  the  AID  program,  Congress 
can  always  revise  the  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  simply  amending  the  act  next 
year.  This  has  been  done  from  time  to 
time  with  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
and  there  is  no  reason  that  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  cannot  be  used  again  if  the  world 
situation  requires  such  a  step. 

Furthermore,  the  logical  conclusion  of 
the  argument  that  Congress  should  ap¬ 
prove  only  those  things  which  have  been 
approved  in  the  past  is  an  absurb  posi¬ 
tion,  unworthy  of  discussion. 

The  supplemental  statement  also  says 
that  a  multiyear  authorization  should 
not  be  passed  this  year,  but  should  be 
considered  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress.  The  passage  of  a  2-year  au¬ 
thorization  this  year  would  bring  the  pro¬ 
gram  up  for  review  In  the  second  year  of 
the  new  Congress,  and  I  think  you  prob¬ 
ably  could  argue  that  new  members 
would  be  in  a  position  to  cast  an  in¬ 
formed  vote  on  the  program  at  that  time. 

It  is  also  worth  pointing  out  that  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  were  authorized  for 
more  than  one  Congress,  skipping  the 
88th  Congress  altogether.  But  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  argue  that  this  ad¬ 
versely  affected  congressional  preroga¬ 
tives. 

The  final  argument  made  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  signed  supplemental  views  is 
that  a  2-year  authorization  would  repre¬ 
sent  “the  abdication  of  responsibility  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.” 

CONGRESS  CAN  BETTER  CONTROL  FOREIGN  AID 
WITH  A  2 -YEAR  AUTHORIZATION 

The  fact  is,  as  I  said  earlier,  with  a 
2-year  authorization  there  will  be  more, 
not  less,  congressional  control  over  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

As  all  Members  know,  there  will  be 
annual  appropriations  under  these  long¬ 


term  authorization  provisions.  But  an¬ 
nual  appropriations  do  not  mean  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  congressional  con¬ 
trol  over  the  program  through  the  ap¬ 
propriations  process.  I  do  not  believe 
this  for  a  minute,  nor  do  I  accept  the 
argument  that  the  kinds  of  control  in¬ 
sured  through  the  appropriations  proc¬ 
ess  would  give  adequate  policy  direction 
to  the  program.  A  combination  of  policy 
and  funding  controls  exercised  by  both 
the  authorizing  committees  and  the  ap¬ 
propriations  committees  is  vital. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  point  out  that 
there  are  very  few  Government  programs 
which  are  not  authorized  for  more  than 

1  year.  Almost  every  major  program  of 
Government  is  authorized  permanently. 
Those  programs  which  are  not  author¬ 
ized  permanently  are  almost  all  author¬ 
ized  for  more  than  1  year.  Has  anyone 
ever  claimed  that  the  authorizing  com¬ 
mittees  which  oversee  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  have  abdicated  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  by  having  authorized  these  programs 
for  more  than  1  year?  On  the  contrary, 
the  less  time  a  committee  has  to  spend 
on  annual  general  review  of  programs, 
and  can  instead  devote  itself  to  selective 
examinations  of  programs,  the  more  con¬ 
trol  it  will  have  over  their  operations. 

We  know  how  beneficial,  for  example, 
investigations  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
have  been,  not  in  just  correcting  specific 
abuses,  but  in  increasing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  entire  program.  Does  any¬ 
one  doubt  that  these  investigations  re¬ 
sult  in  better  control  than  the  type  of 
annual  general  hearings  covering  the 
waterfront  which  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  had  to  conduct  every 
year? 

Some  of  the  most  productive  work  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  been 
the  investigations  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  which  have  been  carried  out  in  re¬ 
cent  years  and  which  could  be  greatly 
intensified  if  the  committee  and  its  staff 
were  not  so  tied  down  each  year  will  full 
committee  hearings  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

A  2-year  authorization  would  give  the 
committee  a  chance  to  probe  the  foreign 
aid  program  in  depth.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  will  result  in 
better  control  over  the  program. 

Those  who  make  the  argument  that 
the  committee  is  abdicating  its  responsi¬ 
bility  and  that  Congress  will  lose  control 
over  the  program  by  authorizing  it  for 

2  years  would  do  well  to  look  at  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  program  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  both  of  which  provide  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary.  There  has  been 
no  indication  of  any  loss  of  congressional 
control  of  any  abdication  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  by  the  authorizing  committee  in  au¬ 
thorizing  the  loan  programs  for  more 
than  1  year. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  there  has 
been  substantial  bipartisan  support  for 
the  2-year  authorization  of  long-term 
authorization  for  the  loan  programs.'^ 
The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton],  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Mailliard],  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  all  voted  for  the  long-term 
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authorization  for  development  loans  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress;  none  of  them 
signed  the  minority  views  in  1957  which 
attacked  the  3 -year  authorization  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund; 
nor  did  any  of  these  Members  who  now 
say  2  years  is  an  abdication  of  committee 
responsibility  support  the  motion  by 
Smith  of  Wisconsin  in  1957  to  delete  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  They  all  also 
voted  for  the  conference  report  which 
contained  a  2 -year  authorization  for  the 
loan  program.  Their  record  is  clear — 
they  have  never  thought  long-term 
authorization  was  an  abdication  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  said  in 
1961,  when  arguing  for  long-term  author¬ 
ization  with  annual  appropriations: 

Most  of  us,  as  I  have  indicated,  are  in  favor 
of  long-term,  programming.  We  recognize 
there  can  be  more  efficiency  and  effectiveness, 
if  we  have  long-term  programming.  Further¬ 
more  I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  long-term 
commitments  over  a  specific  period  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  country.  We  might  develop  such  a 
response  on  a  basis  of  a  long-term  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  3  or,  perhaps,  4  years.  We  might 
couple  that  with  a  multiyear  appropriation 
of  part,  but  not  all,  of  the  total  amount  which 
the  administration  estimates  it  is  going  to 
need  3  or  4  years  from  now. 

HOW  THE  2-YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  WOULD  AFFECT 
THE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  if  the 
foreign  aid  program  were  authorized  for 
more  than  1  year  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  would  have  to  close  shop  on 
the  off  years.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  see  how  anyone  could  make  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  knowing  how  much 
there  is  to  be  done  in  the  foreign  affairs 
field  these  days,  and  what  a  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  falls  upon  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee.  Members  know  how 
pressed  for  time  the  committee  is,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  as  long  as  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  to  conduct  a  gen¬ 
eral  review  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
each  year  it  will  be  substantially  fore¬ 
closed  from  consideration  of  other  major 
foreign  policy  questions. 

The  result  is  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  not  able  to  play  its  full  role 
in  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  If  the 
committee  is  going  to  perform  for  the 
House  and  for  the  country  functions 
which  increase  daily  in  importance,  it 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  operate 
more  broadly  in  the  foreign  affairs  field. 
This  can  be  done  if  annual  authorization 
hearings  by  the  full  committee  are  not 
mandatory. 

WOULD  A  2-YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  HURT  THE 

PROGRAM  BY  PUTTING  IT  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 

THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEES? 

There  is  also  the  argument  that  to 
authorize  the  foreign  aid  program  for 
more  than  1  year  while  requiring  an  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  would  leave  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  hands  of  the  appropriations 
committees. 

»  As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  think  it  is  es¬ 
sential  for  the  authorizing  committees  to 
play  their  full  role  with  respect  to  the 
program.  The  appropriations  commit¬ 
tees  cannot  give  adequate  policy  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  program;  this  must  continue 
to  come  from  the  authorizing  committees. 
But  there  is  no  reason  that  this  kind  of 
policy  control  cannot  continue  to  be  ex¬ 


ercised  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
with  an  authorization  of  more  than  1 
year.  Other  authorizing  committees 
have  had  no  difficulty  controlling  pro¬ 
grams  which  were  permanently  au¬ 
thorized  or  authorized  for  more  than  1 
year.  There  are  many  other  forms  of 
control  than  simply  passing  the  au¬ 
thorization  bill  each  year,  and  many  of 
these  are  more  effective  than  the  gen¬ 
erally  superficial  consideration  given  the 
program  every  year  under  the  present 
system. 

BENEFITS  OF  A  2 -YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Tire  benefits  of  a  long-term  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  foreign  aid  program  are  prac¬ 
tical.  A  tree  cannot  grow  if  you  pull  it 
up  every  year  to  look  at  its  roots. 

Let  me  sum  up  the  case  this  way: 
There  is  no  single  action  which  could  be 
taken  by  Congress  which  would  do  more 
to  stabilize  and  make  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  more  effective  than  passing  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  more  than  1  year.  Not 
only  would  it  be  a  sign  of  continuing 
American  commitment  to  its  internation¬ 
al  responsibilities,  but  it  would  also  rep¬ 
resent  the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  a 
fact  long  since  accepted  by  the  American 
people;  namely,  that  foreign  aid  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Passage  of  a  2 -year  authorization  by 
Congress  would  be  a  sign  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  the  United  States  is  in 
this  fight  to  win.  As  Dr.  Walter  Judd, 
one  of  our  former  distniguished  Repub¬ 
lican  colleagues  serving  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  said  in  1961  in  argu¬ 
ing  for  long-term  authorization: 

If  you  have  a  long-range  problem,  you  have 
to  have  a  long-range  solution.  You  can’t  do 
it  otherwise. 

The  best  way  I  have  been  able  to  think  of 
it  is  this:  When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Congress  met  and  declared  war. 
It  did  not  declare  war  for  1  year  and  say, 
“We  will  spend  the  last  2  months  of  the  year 
debrating  whether  to  fight  the  second  year,” 
and  the  same  thing  at  the  end  of  the  next 
year. 

We  declared  war  until  we  won.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  did  not  lose  control  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  We  did  not  commit  out- 
selves  to  fight  it  all  with  tanks  because  we 
perhaps  started  with  tanks,  or  all  with  bat¬ 
tleships,  instead  of  shifting  to  carriers.  We 
would  modify  our  operations  as  experience 
developed. 

The  main  thing  was  to  tell  our  allies,  and 
our  enemies  and  our  own  people  that  we  are 
going  to  fight  until  we  won.  It  is  the  same 
now.  If  we  can  get  that  kind  of  confidence 
in  us  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  flexi¬ 
bility,  rather  than  rigidity  in  our  program, 
I  feel  strongly  that  will  be  best  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  best  for  our  country. 

What  Walter  Judd  said  has  been 
echoed  by  public  groups  which  have 
studied  the  foreign  aid  program,  by 
Presidential  commissions,  and  by  wit¬ 
nesses  from  a  broad  segment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  Let  me  quote  just  a  few  of  the 
statements  made  by  witnesses  before  our 
committee  this  year: 

John  O.  Teeter,  vice  president  of  Pfizer 
International,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  said: 

Long-range  economic  planning  and  devel¬ 
opment  must  be  emphasized  in  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  programs.  To  accomplish  this  goal, 
a  4-year  authorization  of  foreign  aid  funds. 
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subject  to  annual  appropriations  and  review 
by  appropriate  congressional  committees,  is 
desirable.  *  *  *  We  think  this  is  consistent 
with  what  we  in  business  would  term  good 
long-range  planning. 

John  C.  Lynn,  legislative  director, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
testified  this  year  before  our  committee 
as  follows: 

Let’s  decide  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Make  this  a  10-year  plan 
or  a  5-year  plan,  if  this  is  what  is  required. 
Then  each  year  the  administrative  agencies 
of  Government  would  come  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  demonstrate  to  you  what  progress 
they  are  making  on  the  plan  that  you  and, 
let  us  say,  the  AID  administrators  develop 
for  India. 

We  would  be  for  a  5-year  plan,  but  the 
authorization  would  be  based  on  the  progress 
being  made  toward  carrying  out  the  plan. 

This  is  the  same  procedure  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  follows  with  regard  to  domestic  pro¬ 
grams.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t 
be  done  with  the  AID  program. 

John  T.  Caldwell,  president.  North 
Carolina  State  University,  speaking  for 
the  National  Association  of  State  Uni¬ 
versities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  testi¬ 
fied: 

The  institutions  of  a  society  which  develop, 
undergird,  and  replenish  the  individual  and 
social  competencies  cannot  be  produced 
overnight.  For  this  reason  we  applaud  the 
proposal  in  H.R.  12449  for  5-year  funding 
authorizations  *  *  *  but  5-year  authoriza¬ 
tions  would  add  a  measure  of  psychological 
stability  to  a  foreign-aid  program  too  often 
characterized  in  the  past  by  year-to-year 
uncertainty.  The  5-year  authorization  be¬ 
gins  to  recognize  the  desirability  of  choosing 
long-range  goals  and  building  programs  to¬ 
ward  their  achievement. 

Dr.  Caldwell  quoted  presidents  of  other 
State  universities  and  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  as  follows: 

Earl  Rudder,  Texas  A  &  M  University :  “One 
of  the  most  common  fallacies  in  foreign 
assistance  thinking  is  the  assumption  that 
host  officials  responsible  for  development  in 
newly  developing  countries  are  already  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  action  required  for  progress 
with  specific  development  projects.  This 
fallacy,  plus  short-term  aid  commitments 
results  in  projects  getting  underway  without 
sufficient  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
host  government  to  secure  the  minimum  in 
local  participation  and  support  required  for 
success." 

Elvis  Stahr,  Indiana  University:  “Renego¬ 
tiations  of  contracts  annually  or  biennially 
have  been  known  to  take  as  much  as  8 
months  *  *  *  with  corresponding  uncertainty 
and  loss  of  time.” 

John  T.  Fey,  the  University  of  Wyoming: 
“Lack  of  predictable  funding  is  a  major  de¬ 
terrent  for  any  university-related  program.” 

F.  L.  Hovde,  Purdue  University:  “The 
training  of  U.S.  and  foreign  technicians  and 
scientists  is  a  continuing  endeavor  that  can¬ 
not  be  mounted  effectively  with  short-run 
fund  authorization.” 

Similar  testimony  was  received  from 
many  other  organizations  including  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women, 
the  AFL-CIO,  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  and  others. 

So  it  is  apparent  that  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  a  2-year  authorization  with  5  years 
for  the  loan  programs  is  consistent  with 
the  actions  of  Congress  in  the  past  which 
were  supported  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  with  the  best  judgment 
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of  all  of  those  who  have  been  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  the  program, 
and  with  the  express  views  of  leading 
Americans.  Someone  has  said  that  the 
foreign-aid  program  is  trying  to  do  a 
50-year  job  in  10  years  with  5-year  plans 
and  a  1-year  authorization.  The  least 
this  House  can  do  is  to  put  the  program 
on  a  sounder,  more  businesslike  basis  by 
providing  a  2-year  authorization,  and  by 
continuing  the  5 -year  authorization  for 
development  loans  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 

VllQ  r*pfp  o  T’lrc  ) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  af¬ 
ter  listening  to  the  commentary  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  I  am  tempted 
to  cease  my  remarks.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  logic  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
was  not  as  convincing  as  his  delivery,  I 
am  constrained  to  go  ahead  and  discuss 
the  opposite  position  on  this  issue. 

Before  I  point  out  the  fallacies  of  a 
multiyear  authorization,  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  commit¬ 
tee,  Dr.  Morgan,  for  his  very  dedicated 
and  persuasive  manner  in  handling  this 
bill  in  committee.  Early  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  deliberations  I  was  proud  to  follow 
the  chairman  in  supporting  a  1-year  au¬ 
thorization.  Later  on  signals  were 
crossed  and  people  went  in  divergent  di¬ 
rections,  and  the  chairman  heroically 
nurtured  a  multiyear  authorization  bill 
through  the  committee.  But  I  do  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  position  which  we  share. 

First,  I  should  like  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Members  to  the  minority  views, 
which  commence  on  page  66.  I  point 
out,  in  the  form  of  an  apology,  that  even 
though  these  minority  views  were  writ¬ 
ten  as  carefully  as  possible,  events  of  the 
last  month  have  made  them  slightly  ob¬ 
solete.  Some  of  the  observations  we 
made  as  to  problems  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  in  relation  to  the  foreign  aid 
program  have  intensified.  If  we  were 
to  write  the  report  today,  we  could  give 
you  more  devastating,  practical  reasons 
for  curtailing  this  program,  for  keeping 
it  at  a  1-year  level,  and  for  making 
needed  tightening  requirements  in  the 
law. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  Members 
the  problem  we  have  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  program.  We  have  over  72 
recipient  nations,  some  of  which  are  very 
grateful,  some  completely  ungrateful, 
some  who  assume  that  foreign  aid  from 
the  United  States  is  a  way  of  life  for 
them.  It  imposes  an  impossible  admin¬ 
istrative  assignment  to  operate  in  this 
many  countries,  with  the  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  involved,  with  any  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  That  is  why  we  recommend  in 
our  minority  views  that  we  have  a  de¬ 
liberately  calculated  practical  policy  of 
phasing  out  this  program.  We  set  no 
time  limit.  We  are  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  for  the  next  10  or  20  years 
this  program  may  still  be  with  us. 

But  certainly  a  practical  phasing  out 
of  this  vast  and  absolutely  unmanage¬ 
able  program  would  be  in  order. 


Then  recognizing  the  tenor  of  debate 
in  the  House,  and  the  fact  that  some¬ 
times  those  of  us  who  offer  amendments 
are  accused  of  trying  to  gut  the  bill,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  all  the  amend¬ 
ments  I  know  will  be  forthcoming  will 
be  progressive,  practical,  helpful  amend¬ 
ments  to  improve  this  program.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  hope  that  these  progressive 
amendments  which  we  shall  offer  later 
this  afternoon  and  tomorrow  will  receive 
the  support  that  they  deserve  on  behalf 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  tight¬ 
ening  up  the  administrative  complica¬ 
tions.  We  feel  a  bit  of  restraint  on 
personnel,  restraint  on  the  number  of 
countries  who  are  aid  recipients,  and  a 
tightening  up  of  previous  language  that 
the  Congress  has  placed  in  this  law 
would  be  helpful. 

For  example,  it  is  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress,  as  expressed  in  a  number  of  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  foreign  aid  law,  that  aid  not 
be  given  any  country  carrying  on  ag¬ 
gressive  action  against  another  nation. 
Obviously,  in  the  case  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  this  intent  of  Congress  has  not 
been  followed. 

I  am  not  even  speaking  of  the  nominal 
thought  that  this  raises  the  question  of 
the  belligerence  of  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  against  the  State  of  Israel.  I  am 
thinking  of  their  involvement  in  Yemen. 
It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  we  not 
reward  aggression  with  blind  continua¬ 
tion  of  our  aid  program.  I  am  hopeful 
we  can  make  progressive  suggestions 
that  would  tighten  this  loophole. 

Then  we  find  ourselves  in  the  ironic 
situation  of  contributing  aid  to  countries 
who  continue  to  be  at  loggerheads  with 
each  other.  India  and  Pakistan  are 
classic  examples.  Certainly  our  aid  is 
essential  to  both  those  countries,  and 
certainly  it  ought  to  be  used  as  a  lever 
to  bring  about  peaceful  cooperation 
between  them. 

Then  we  have  a  country  that  is  torn 
apart,  Cyprus  with  both  it’s  neighbors, 
Turkey  and  Greece,  being  aid  recipients. 
Certainly  our  aid  could  be  used  as  a 
lever — it  has  not  been — to  bring  about 
a  practical  solution  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Then,  we  get  into  the  Latin  American 
situation,  where  we  have  been  told  since 
1961  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
would  produce  utopia  for  countries  south 
of  the  border.  All  their  historic  ail¬ 
ments  and  complications  would  be  cured 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We 
find  it  hard  to  explain  why  this  program, 
with  all  its  grandeur  and  expense,  has 
not  helped  Argentina  to  reach  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  stability — or  Ecuador,  or  the 
Dominican  Republic,  or  Haiti.  There 
are  other  nations  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  who  have  not  achieved  mini¬ 
mum  stability  in  their  government. 

Last  fall  a  group  of  us  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  toured  Africa.  We 
want  to  see  democracy  flourish  in  that 
continent.  We  are  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  policy  of  our  State 
Department  not  to  provide  aid  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  outright  dictatorships. 
In  recent  months  the  Prime  Minister  in 
Uganda  dissolved  his  parliament  and 
tried  to  assassinate  the  leading  opposi¬ 


tion  political  leader  and  is  now  running 
that  country  in  a  fullblown  personal  dic¬ 
tatorship.  Yet  Uganda  is  an  aid  recip¬ 
ient.  If  we  are  to  produce  stability  in 
government,  if  we  are  to  produce  democ¬ 
racy,  we  should  not  be  rewarding  a 
retrogression  such  as  we  have  seen  in 
Uganda  and  other  lands. 

I  can  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  give 
many  other  examples  of  what  I  think 
are  inconsistencies  which  seem  to  prevail 
here,  but  I  am  afraid  my  arguments  may 
be  falling  on  deaf  ears. 

So  I  wish  to  remind  Members  again  of 
the  fact  that  as  we  conclude  this  debate 
we  will  be  offering  what  we  consider  to 
be  very  helpful,  practical  amendments, 
many  which  will  make  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  program  easier,  many  which 
our  committee  perhaps  overlooked,  but 
I  am  confident  that  the  Members  on  the 
floor  will  support  these  constructive, 
practical  amendments. 

If,  in  the  process,  these  amendments 
aid  the  American  taxpayer,  this  will  be 
wonderful,  but  our  immediate  aim  is  to 
help  the  administration  of  this  well  in¬ 
tended,  but  greatly  misdirected  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  Mem¬ 
bers  to  take  time  between  their  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  debate  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  will  be  forthcoming  to  quickly 
read  the  minority  views,  where  we  give 
the  facts  and  figures  and  the  reasoning 
that  could  be  used  to  support  the  con¬ 
structive  propositions  and  constructive 
housecleaning  that  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  conclusion,  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  we  do  have  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  Morgan  a  very  fine  com¬ 
mittee,  a  committee  that  has  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  its  responsibility  and  dedicated 
to  help  produce  a  more  effective  foreign 
policy  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Certainly,  this  committee 
can  be  trusted  to  work  with  an  annual 
foreign  aid  authorization.  We  need  not 
strip  the  committee  of  any  voice,  there¬ 
by  stripping  the  Congress  of  further 
voice,  in  the  authorization  processing  of 
this  legislation.  I  cannot  conceive,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  campaign  year,  of  any  Mem¬ 
ber  voluntarily  liquidating  the  role  of  the 
Congress  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
would  do  if  we  go  to  a  multiyear  author¬ 
ization.  So  we  do  expect  that  there  will 
be  widespread  bipartisan  support  of 
maintaining  the  1-year  authorization  on 
behalf  of  the  taxpayers  and  on  behalf  of 
the  voice  of  Congress — a  much-needed 
voice  of  Congress — in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  who  serve  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  have 
become  accustomed  to  interference  from 
the  executive  branch  in  our  deliberations 
and  legislative  decisions.  To  a  limited 
degree,  this  is  a  natural  result  of  the  po¬ 
litical  relationship  which  does  exist  be¬ 
tween  a  President  and  the  legislators 
who  are  elected  with  him  under  the  same 
party  label. 

Apart  from  the  direct  impact  of  this 
aid  bill,  I  again  remind  the  Members 
that  many  provisions  of  the  law  are  be¬ 
ing  disregarded  by  the  executive  branch. 
I  have  given  you  the  example  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  wish  to  remind 
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you  there  are  loopholes  through  which 
aid  can  be  given  Communist  countries. 

The  administration  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  fallacy  that  it  is  possible  to 
wean  individual  Communist  nations 
away  from  the  Soviet  orbit.  These  at¬ 
tempts  have  proven  to  be  complete  fail¬ 
ures.  You  cannot  change  the  nature 
of  Communist  domination  over  any  na¬ 
tion  any  more  than  you  can  expect  a 
leopard  to  change  its  spots. 

Aid  to  any  Eastern  European  Com¬ 
munist  country  would  serve  to  strengthen 
the  Communist  governments  there.  I  do 
not  object  to  U.S.  aid  in  times  of  famine 
or  natural  catastrophes,  since  there  ex¬ 
ists  in  both  tremendous  good  will  toward 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens.  Aid 
to  Red  governments,  however,  perpetu¬ 
ates  and  expands  the  strength  of  the 
Communist  system.  These  Eastern 
European  nations  are  part  of  the  Soviet 
economic  sphere,  channeling  not  only 
their  own  surplus  products  into  Soviet- 
controlled  economic  programs,  but  de¬ 
priving  their  own  people  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  to  meet  the  quotas  imposed 
by  the  economic  czars  of  the  Red  world. 

As  we  supply  aid  to  the  Communist 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe,  some 
of  it  trickles  down  to  the  people.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  represented  as  coming  from 
the  efficiency  and  generosity  of  their  rul¬ 
ers.  Much  of  our  aid,  however,  is  di¬ 
verted  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  reshipped 
to  leftist  or  neutralist  countries  in  the 
world’s  trouble  spots  as  part  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  infiltration  and  activity  of  the 
Soviet  colonial  empire. 

The  official  line  of  many  Communist 
governments  in  Eastern  Europe  is  that 
by  being  included  as  recipients  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid  and  favorable  trade,  they 
pursue  “independent”  action  in  foreign 
affairs  despite  their  Communist  political 
philosophy.  The  statements  of  our  Am¬ 
bassadors  merely  reveal  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  those  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments  have  brainwashed  our  State 
Department  officials.  All  of  these  gov¬ 
ernments  in  Eastern  Europe  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  aggression  by  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  IchordL 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  15750  as  now  writ¬ 
ten. 

H.R.  15750,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966,  represents  a  feeble  attempt  by 
the  Congress  to  regain  some  control  of  a 
foreign  assistance  program  which  has 
gotten  completely  out  of  hand  in  recent 
years.  In  the  initial  postwar  period, 
foreign  aid  was  a  noble  and  enlightened 
endeavor  by  this  Nation  to  help  a  war- 
torn  Europe  and  Asia  toward  recovery. 
This  has  long  since  been  accomplished, 
yet  the  United  States  continues  to  foot 
the  bill  for  scattered  and  diverse  pro¬ 
grams  which  bear  little  relationship  to 
our  fundamental  national  interests.  I 
say  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop,  take 
stock  of  our  position,  and  put  foreign  aid 
on  an  economic  diet  as  recommended  by 
the  Clay  committee  in  1963. 

H.R.  15750  does  not  do  this.  It  is  only 
one  of  many  bills  which  contain  foreign 
aid.  Foreign  aid  has  actually  increased 
since  1963  rather  than  decreased.  As  a 


matter  of  fact,  total  foreign  aid  has  in¬ 
creased  in  excess  of  30  percent  over  fiscal 
year  1961  if  all  foreign  aid  programs  are 
added  together.  H.R.  15750  only  at¬ 
tempts  to  soften  some  of  the  more 
glaring  acts  of  defiance  and  ingrat¬ 
itude  shown  by  some  of  the  past  re¬ 
cipients  of  foreign  aid  to  insure  that 
it  will  not  happen  again.  It  specifies,  for 
instance,  that  benefactors  are  not  to  di¬ 
rect  propaganda  against  the  United 
States  or  its  aid  recipients;  recipients 
are  to  pay  “adequate  compensation”  for 
damage  or  destruction  of  American 
property  by  indigenous  mobs;  recipients 
are  to  refrain  from  transporting  goods  to 
or  from  North  Vietnam;  and  recipients 
are  not  to  plan  activities  involving  in¬ 
surrection  or  subversion  against  the 
United  States  or  other  aided  countries. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  very  need 
for  such  conditions — necessary  as  they 
may  be — is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  way 
in  which  our  assistance  has  been  received 
in  some  countries.  Not  too  long  ago, 
President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  told  us  to  “jump  in  the  lake,”  his 
mobs  destroyed  a  USIA  library,  and  he 
now  threatens  war  on  his  Arab  and 
Jewish  neighbors.  Ex-President  Nkru- 
mah  of  Ghana  used  American  assistance 
to  help  plan  subversion  for  his  neighbors. 
President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  once  told 
us  “to  hell  with  your  aid,”  permitted  U.S. 
property  to  be  attacked,  and  menaced  the 
peace  of  Malaysia  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts.  India  and  Pakistan  used  Ameri¬ 
can  military  supplies  to  wage  war  on  each 
other.  And  France,  the  greatest  recipi¬ 
ent  of  military  assistance  in  Europe,  has 
been  a  thorn  in  our  side  regarding  the 
Western  Alliance  and  our  policy  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  Some  apologists  might  point  out 
that  two  of  the  less  grateful — Nkrumah 
and  Sukarno — are  no  longer  in  positions 
to  insult  this  country  and  misuse  our  aid. 
But  is  it  not  also  true  that  their  wings 
were  clipped  after  the  largest  part  of 
American  assistance  was  cut  off;  after 
the  supposed  moderating  influence  of 
American  aid  failed  to  achieve  its  pur¬ 
poses? 

Mr.  Chairman,  consider  these  insults 
and  the  way  in  which  our  foreign  aid  has 
been  misused.  Bear  in  mind  the  disap¬ 
pointing  results  from  the  nearly  $3  bil¬ 
lion  we  have  poured  into  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  Consider,  too,  the 
disturbing  balance-of -payment  deficit 
which  is  aggravated  by  large-scale  for¬ 
eign  aid  expenditures.  Look  back  on  the 
domestic  programs  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  attempted  to  pare  down  or 
eliminate  in  order  to  finance  extensive 
foreign-aid  commitments — such  things 
as  impacted  school  funds,  school  lunch 
and  milk  programs,  and  the  like. 

Consider  all  of  these  things,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  and  you  have  a  thumbnail  sketch 
of  how  much  of  our  foreign  aid  money 
has  been  spent.  You  get  an  idea  of  how 
some  of  our  friends  have  received  our 
help.  All  that  I  can  ask  is  that  with 
such  friends,  who  needs  enemies? 

How  many  times  must  our  mistakes 
be  compounded  before  our  policymakers 
realize  that  friendship  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased?  How  many  billions  in  American 
dollars  must  be  poured  down  the  open- 
ended  funnel  of  foreign  assistance  before 
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it  occurs  to  us  that  common  national 
interests,  not  joint  bank  accounts,  are 
the  ingredients  for  useful  and  productive 
international  relationships? 

From  the  beginning  of  our  constitu¬ 
tional  history,  our  Government  has  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  principle  that  appropriations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Congress  because 
its  Members  are  closest  to  the  people. 
That  assumption  is  just  as  valid  today  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  our  Founding 
Fathers.  Because  of  this  conviction,  I 
say  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  regain  control  of  our  total  foreign 
aid  program.  For  too  long,  we  have  en¬ 
trusted  our  responsibilities  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  executive  bureaucracy,  and 
we  are  the  worse  for  it.  We  must  re¬ 
store  some  semblance  of  proportion  to 
our  overall  foreign  economic  commit¬ 
ments.  We  must  remind  all  potential 
recipients  that  foreign  assistance  is  a 
favor,  not  a  right.  We  must,  in  short, 
restore  our  self  respect  and  implement 
our  national  interest  by  rejecting  H.R. 
15750  as  it  now  is  written. 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  :ield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
establish  as  U.S.  policy  that  no  funds 
authorized  in  this  bill  could  be  used  for 
any  activity  or  program  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  policies  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affaira  Committee  has  included  in  this 
year’s  bill  a  policy  statement  that: 

The  President  shall  seek  to  assure  that  no 
contribution  to  the  tJ.S.  development  pro¬ 
gram  *  *  *  shall  be  used  for  projects  for 
economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Castro  regime. 

In  recent  years  I  have  testified  before 
the  committee  in  support  of  my  bill  to 
provide  that  U.S.  payments  to  the  United 
Nations  shall  not  be  used  for  programs 
contrary  to  the  policies  of  our  country. 
I  have  also  offered  similar  legislation  as 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
This  year,  on  May  11,  1966,  I  testified 
in  behalf  of  my  bill,  II.R.  53,  calling  for 
a  halt  to  this  misuse  of  funds  to  nations 
who  have  vowed  to  destroy  us,  or  who 
are  openly  assisting  our  enemies. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  the  need 
for  my  legislation  has  been  clear.  In 
January  of  this  year,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Special  Fund,  now  the  U.N.  Devel¬ 
opment  Program,  approved  a  project  at 
the  University  of  Havana  to  train  engi¬ 
neers  and  other  technical  persons,  cost¬ 
ing,  $2,096,500.  Castro’s  Communist 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  Russians, 
were  handed  this  money  to  carry  out 
a  program  certain  to  undermine  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  the  Western  Hemisphere 
free  from  Castro  and  Russian  totalitar¬ 
ianism.  Our  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations  objected  to  this,  and 
voted  against  it,  but  it  did  no  good. 
Just  2  years  ago,  the  U.N.  Special  Fund 
also  approved  a  grant  to  help  Castro’s 
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ailing  economy,  which  cost  U.S.  taxpay¬ 
ers  $500,000. 

The  language  in  this  year’s  bill  would 
require  the  President  to  seek  assurance 
that  U.S.  funds  given  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  will  not  go  to  Castro’s  Cuba.  This 
is  good  and  establishes  a  basic  policy 
which  our  freedom-loving  people  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  idiotic  that  our  country, 
which  contributes  over  40  percent  of  all 
funds  going  to  the  U.N.  Development 
Program  annually,  should  thus  support 
the  totalitarian  designs  of  Castro  and 
his  Communist  government  to  the  tune 
of  millions  of  dollars.  I  congratulate 
the  committee  on  providing  che  language 
it  did  about  Cuba. 

While  the  bill  includes  the  provision  to 
ban  U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N.  De¬ 
velopment  Program  which  go  to  Cuba, 
the  legislation  needs  to  be  further 
amended  to  cover  all  United  Nations 
programs  in  which  funds  might  be  used 
contrary  to  our  national  interests;  and 
it  needs  to  cover  all  nations,  not  just 
Cuba. 

The  evidence  for  the  need  of  this 
amendment,  which  would  provide  that 
no  payment  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  used  for  any  pro¬ 
gram  contrary  to  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  is  readily  available.  There 
is  no  requirement  by  the  U.N.  Charter 
that  we  make  these  contributions. 

The  most  flagrant  and  disheartening 
example  outside  of  Cuba  involves  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  cur  fight  for  freedom  for  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

In  the  last  4  years,  Cambodia  has 
received  almost  $3  million  from  the  U.N. 
Special  Fund  for  various  projects,  which 
cost  U.S.  taxpayers  $1.2  million.  The 
most  recent  grant  was  for  $611,900  in 
January  1965.  This  is  the  same  country 
which  is  led  by  Prince  Sihanouk,  who 
said  on  March  23,  1966,  in  announcing 
that  Cambodia  had  given  the  Vietcong 
a  shipment  of  rice: 

We  have  given  this  aid  to  them  by  closing 
our  eyes  because  we  and  the  Vietcong  have 
a  common  enemy,  which  is  U.S.  imperialism. 

Foreign  relations  expert  and  columnist, 
C.  L.  Sulzberger,  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  recently  reported  that  Cambodia  is 
“a  sanctuary  and  supply  source  for  the 
Vietcong  on  such  a  scale  that  the  Pnom¬ 
penh  government  must  know  it.  From 
the  extreme  south  to  Laos  in  the  north, 
Cambodia  is  violating  its  proclaimed 
neutrality.” 

I  will  read  here  a  recent  news  dis¬ 
patch  from  Cambodia: 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia.— Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  has  sent  a  message  of  solidarity  to 
North  Vietnamese  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  on 
the  U.S.  bombings  of  oil  depots  near  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  the  government  reported. 

Sihanouk  expressed  profound  indignation 
for  the  raids  and  pledged  total  support  to 
(North)  Viet  Nam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
allow  the  President  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
oftentimes  wholesale  support  and  tax¬ 
payer’s  dollars  to  people  who  have  flatly 
stated:  “We  will  bury  you.”  It  is  a  sick¬ 
ening  thing  to  realize  that  our  dollars 
are  helping  to  aid  a  country  which  gives 
sanctuary  to  the  Vietcong. 

Once  this  amendment  is  passed  the 
President  will  have  a  firmer  base  on 


which  to  demand  that  U.S.  funds  not  be 
used  by  anti-American  programs. 

I  urge  that  the  House  adopt  this 
amendment. 

A  copy  of  the  amendment  follows: 

Page  11,  immediately  after  line  11,  insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  Section  301  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tion: 

“‘(d)  The  President  shall  seek  to  assure 
that  no  payment  or  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  or  to 
any  agency  or  activity  thereof  shall  be  used 
for  any  program  or  activity  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  policies  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  President  determines  that  any  such 
payment  or  contribution  (or  any  part  there¬ 
of)  is  used  in  violation  of  this  subsection, 
he  shall  thereafter  withhold  United  States 
payments  and  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  until  the  amount  withheld  equals 
the  amount  used  in  violation  of  this  sub¬ 
section.’  ” 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsection 
accordingly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 

STEINl. 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mi'.  Chairman, 
throughout  the  years  I  have  favored  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  I  similarly  favor 
the  bill  this  year.  I  believe  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  pacification  of  the  world 
and  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  15750,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966.  And  in  doing  so,  I  wish  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  debate  as  an  opportunity  for 
the  various  Members  to  face  responsibly 
their  constitutional  role  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  foreign  policy. 

The  U.S.  program  of  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of 
American  activity  in  the  international 
community.  It  has,  since  World  War 
II,  striven  for  multiple  objectives  and 
its  general  outlook  can  be  altered  year 
to  year  by  the  sense  of  this  Congress. 
Let  us  evaluate  the  present  bill’s  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  role  of  America  in  the  world 
in  the  near  future. 

Basic  to  our  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  assumption  that  econom¬ 
ically  underdeveloped  nations  are  woe¬ 
fully  prone  to  underdevelopment  in  a  po¬ 
litical  sense  as  well.  For  two  centuries, 
this  country  has  constantly  recognized 
that  a  free  and  vibrant  society,  function¬ 
ing  through  truly  democratic  institu¬ 
tions,  was  not  the  norm  of  national  life 
throughout  the  world.  From  the  era  of 
this  Nation’s  birth,  when  Europe  con¬ 
tained  outmoded  autocratic  governments 
and  their  radical  inversions  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  mob  rule,  this  Nation  has  never 
taken  its  successful  political  life  for 
granted.  In  our  own  time  since  World 
War  I,  we  saw  some  countries  choose 
between  fanatical  fascism  and  totalitari¬ 
an  communism  as  their  political  sys¬ 
tems.  Surely  we  have  learned  that 
constant  effort  by  those  committed  to 
democracy  is  needed  if  that  system  is  to 
take  roots  in  more  than  a  few  isolated 
nations.  In  its  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  this  country  asserts  first  that  it 


wishes  to  help  other  nations  attain  stable 
political  lives.  And,  second,  if  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  nations  threatens  those  leaders 
who  seek  stable  and  democratic  systems, 
we  will  not  allow  that  threat  to  go  unim¬ 
peded.  With  a  stake  in  democracy 
throughout  the  world,  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  mitigate  the  strains  of  eco¬ 
nomic  underdevelopment  abroad. 

The  bill  before  our  consideration  now 
is  a  significant  demonstration  of  our  will 
to  spread  political  stability  through  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Provision  is  made  in  this  bill  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  research  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  to  develop 
greater  programs  concerned  with  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  less- 
developed  countries.  This  will  enable 
AID  to  continue  to  increase  its  use  of 
private  American  skills  and  talents. 

In  the  particular  area  of  supporting 
assistance  to  Vietnam,  this  bill  goes  far 
in  satisfying  the  needs  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Funds  will  be  used  for  rural 
reconstruction  directed  toward  village 
development,  refugee  relief,  and  other 
essentials.  We  are  taking  strong  steps 
to  enable  the  Vietnamese  economy  to 
withstand  serious  inflationary  pressures 
which  could  endanger  basic  political 
stability. 

We  are  also  considering  today  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  continued  support  of  the  val¬ 
uable  development  assistance  program  of 
the  United  Nations.  Through  this 
agency,  we  are  contributing  immense 
benefits  for  peaceful  development 
throughout  the  world.  Know-how  is 
transferred  to  the  less-developed  coun¬ 
tries  through  the  provision  of  experts 
and  the  granting  of  fellowships  for  train¬ 
ing  abroad.  The  U.N.  also  provides  sur¬ 
veys  of  natural  resources,  economic  feasi¬ 
bility  studies,  training  institutions,  and 
research  institutes.  These  are  some  of 
the  concrete  steps  toward  economic 
development  which  are  required  by  the 
aspirations  of  the  countries  we  wish  to 
help. 

The  value  of  another  agency,  UNICEF, 
is  well  known.  It  does  substantial  work 
in  the  field  of  disease  control,  health 
services,  and  nutrition.  It  further  sup¬ 
ports  education  and  vocational  training. 

The  world  food  program,  supervised 
jointly  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  with 
our  help  can  continue  to  supply  food¬ 
stuffs  on  a  multilateral  basis  to  promote 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
developing  countries. 

U.N.  and  direct  AID  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  are  much  more  than  simple  dona¬ 
tions  of  funds.  They  are  sound  steps 
toward  a  broader  business  interaction 
between  all  nations  involved.  As  coun¬ 
tries  which  we  now  assist  grow  stronger, 
they  will  provide  new  and  growing  mar¬ 
kets  for  U.S.  business.  This,  of  course, 
will  improve  our  balance-of-payments 
situation.  What  we  are  pursuing  is  a 
community  endeavor  on  an  international 
scale.  Beyond  altruism  lies  an  approach 
which  is  based  on  a  belief  in  common 
stakes  and  mutual  desires  for  general 
development  of  both  sides  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  transaction. 

The  American  outlook  on  foi'eign  aid 
also  calls  for  determined  efforts  of  self- 
help  by  the  recipient  nations.  This  bill 
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recognizes  that  there  is  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  popular  participation  in  the 
process  of  devlopment,  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  process.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  calls  for  assurances  that  participa¬ 
tion  be  maximized  through  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  democratic  institutions — 
both  private  and  governmental.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  aiding  Japanese  development 
immediately  after  the  war,  for  example, 
has  taught  us  that  huge  programs  by 
governments  can  be  successful  if  the  citi¬ 
zens  in  all  localities  are  involved  in  their 
nation’s  development.  In  particular, 
loans  to  small  farmers,  encouragement  of 
savings  and  loan-type  institutions,  and 
so  on,  are  called  for. 

A  new  section  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  would  strengthen  the  southeast  Asia 
multilateral  and  regional  programs. 
Among  the  most  encouraging  develop¬ 
ments  of  this  year  is  the  dynamic  display 
by  non-Communist  Asian  nations  of  a 
willingness  to  combine  their  resources 
and  plan  toward  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  entire  region.  With  Japa¬ 
nese  williiigness  to  join  our  continuing 
efforts,  southeast  Asia  can  build  a 
formidable  and  political  independent 
area  of  progress. 

A  necessary  complement  to  successful 
foreign  assistance  is  our  refusal  to  con¬ 
done  flagrant  efforts  to  disturb  peaceful 
development  throughout  the  world.  Sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  the  world  was  notified 
that  some  nations,  joining  in  a  tricon¬ 
tinental  congress  intend  to  overturn  the 
governments  of  several  nations  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  polite  announcement 
does  not  make  less  threatening  their  de¬ 
termination  to  impede  gradual  political 
progress  and  economic  development  in 
the  victim  nations.  With  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  on  one  side,  the  United  States  ex¬ 
tends  its  opposition  to  international  up¬ 
heaval,  on  the  other.  Accordingly,  this 
bill  denies  assistance  to  those  who  plan 
military  efforts  against  this  country  or 
any  country  receiving  assistance  from  us. 

In  addition,  I  am  most  gratified  that 
the  bill  calls  for  a  restriction  of  funds  to 
refugees  serving  in  the  Palestine  Libera¬ 
tion  Army.  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales¬ 
tine  refugees  would  no  longer  reach  that 
disruptive  military  force. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  also  seek  to  di¬ 
vert  excess  foreign  currency  to  the 
Hadassah — Hebrew  University  Medical 
Center  in  Jerusalem.  I  welcome  this 
provision  as  a  significant  constructive 
part  of  this  program  and  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  to  our  standing  problem  of  excess 
foreign  currency. 

This  bill  is  complex  and  many-faceted. 
Yet,  its  general  outlook  is  unmistakable. 
In  a  world  where  some  wish  to  overthrow 
and  radically  invert,  those  who  wish  to 
respond  effectively  and  morally  must  do 
more  than  obstruct.  Maintain  the  peace 
we  must — but  our  policy  toward  others 
must  seek  to  develop  nations,  to  stimu¬ 
late  change,  and  thereby  insure  the 
peace. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Representative 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  for  his 
vigorous  support  of  the  grant  of  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  excess  foreign  currency  to  the 
Hadassah-Hebrew  University  Medical 
Center  in  Jerusalem.  The  author¬ 
ization  contained  in  this  bill  is 
designed  to  help  that  dynamic  center 
to  keep  up  with  the  latest  developments 
in  the  medical  field.  To  bring  this  about 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein]  responded  to  the  appeal  of 
the  national  president  of  the  Hadassah 
Medical  Relief  Association,  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
timer  Jacobson,  by  proposing  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  A  unanimous  vote  reg¬ 
istered  our  full  agreement  with  Mr. 
Farbstein’s  amendment. 

The  value  of  the  organization  thereby 
aided  is  well  known.  Hadassah  projects 
in  Israel  include  youth  rescue  work,  land 
reclamation  projects,  a  vocational  train¬ 
ing  program,  and  a  medical  program.  It 
is  one  of  the  foremost  voluntary  agencies 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  program  of  food  for  peace. 

The  medical  center  in  Jerusalem  is  a 
splendid  expression  of  American  finan¬ 
cial  and  technical  aid  to  developing  areas. 
Funds  collected  in  this  country  provide 
American  standards  and  know-how  to 
the  only  center  in  Israel  for  all  three 
vital  functions  of  healing,  teaching,  and 
research.  Part  of  its  outstanding 
achievement  is  the  training  of  medical 
students  from  various  countries  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  In  addition,  personnel  from 
the  Hadassah  Medical  Center  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  have  traveled  to  several  African 
countries  to  help  them  start  clinics  for 
both  treatment  and  preventive  medicine. 

While  we  in  this  Chamber  are  assert¬ 
ing  our  determination  to  extend  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  to  developing  nations,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  we  recognize  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Hadassah  In  Israel.  Mr.  Farb¬ 
stein’s  amendment  has  directed  us  to  a 
fruitful  cooperative  program  which  will 
benefit  all  nations  involved.  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  lend  my  support  to  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  committee  and  to  make  the  mo¬ 
tion  calling  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Evans], 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr:  Chairman,  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  there  have  been  few 
governmental  projects  that  have  been 
debated,  discussed,  and  criticized  more 
than  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 
Critics  of  foreign  aid  are  quick  and 
even  eager  to  find  flaws  in  a  program 
that  is,  at  best,  difficult  to  implement. 
They  seek  tangible  proof  that  the  U.S. 
dollar  has  achieved  immediate  results. 
Because  of  its  very  nature,  however, 
foreign  aid  is  not  a  program  which 
produces  spectacular,  overnight  suc¬ 
cesses.  Instead,  it  is  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  not  well-suited  to  a  rigid, 
inflexible  schedule.  Our  foreign  aid 
program  is  designed  to  help  people — 
people  who  suffer  from  malnutrition  and 
disease — people  who  have  never  known 
the  inside  of  a  schoolroom,  or  even  a  se¬ 
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cure  roof  over  their  heads.  We  cannot 
expect  people  who  are  hungry  and  starv¬ 
ing  to  produce  a  thriving  industrial  so¬ 
ciety;  just  as  we  would  not  expect  people 
who  cannot  read  to  be  able  to  build  air¬ 
ports  for  jet  planes,  or  skyscrapers  to 
house  huge  corporations. 

I  cannot  tell  you  today  of  any  sweep¬ 
ing,  immediate  changes  created  by  the 
introduction  of  U.S.  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  aid,  because  change  takes  much 
time,  and  change  is  often  not  as  evident 
as  some  people  would  prefer.  For  in¬ 
stance,  how  can  you  categorically  list  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  attitudes  of  a 
people,  or  of  a  government  that  opens 
new  developmental  opportunities  because 
of  the  introduction  of  foreign  aid?  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  put  attitudes  into 
tangible,  cut-and-dried  statistics,  but  I 
can  name  some  circumstances  which 
form,  I  think,  an  impressive  list  of  mean¬ 
ingful  successes.  In  1965  alone,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  AID  program,  over  40,000 
classrooms  were  built;  more  than  110 
million  people  vaccinated  against  small¬ 
pox;  more  than  90  million  people  bene¬ 
fited  from  water  supply  facilities;  over 
1  million  new  acres  were  irrigated;  and 
more  than  2.5  million  people  received 
agricultural  credit  loans.  I  can  remind 
you,  also,  of  the  26  foreign  nations, 
including  Western  Europe,  Lebanon, 
Japan,  and  Free  China,  which  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  transition  from  being  recip¬ 
ients  of  U.S.  economic  aid  to  being  self- 
supporting  countries. 

Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
great  detail  about  the  dynamic  growth 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  We  are 
all  well  aware  of  their  prosperity;  but 
perhaps  the  lesser  known  story  of  Tai¬ 
wan,  or  Free  China,  might  be  more  perti¬ 
nent  to  this  discussion. 

In  December  1949,  1 V2  million  im¬ 
poverished,  homeless  refugees  landed  on 
the  island  of  Formosa  for  a  last-ditch 
stand  against  Communist  China.  Now, 
in  1966,  15  years  later,  Taiwan  stands  as 
a  living  testimonial  to  the  success  of  U.S. 
economic  aid.  Illiteracy  has  almost  been 
conquered.  Over  95  percent  of  all  pri¬ 
mary  age  children  attend  school.  The 
agricultural  development  of  the  island 
has  been  astounding.  In  10  years  rice 
production  has  increased  41  percent,  and 
the  average  farmer  is  banking  a  record 
of  30  percent  of  his  cash  income.  The 
island’s  textile,  garment,  and  wood  in¬ 
dustries  are  booming.  There  is  even  a 
growing  motion  picture  and  television  in¬ 
dustry.  All  of  these  achievements  were 
possible  because  of  the  wise  programs  of 
the  Chinese,  14  years  of  U.S.  technical 
advice,  and  $1.5  billion  in  grants  and 
loans. 

In  1949,  V.  K.  Welling  Koo,  then  Am¬ 
bassador  from  Nationalist  China,  said; 

Help  Free  China  retain  a  position  that  can 
be  defended  and  we  will  demonstrate  that 
any  area  of  freedom  can  beat  communism  in 
production,  education,  welfare,  happy  living. 

Mr.  Koo  proved  to  be  a  good  prophet, 
for  in  1965,  Taiwan  no  longer  required 
assistance,  and  the  U.S.  economic  aid 
ceased  on  June  30  of  that  same  year. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  problems 
of  Taiwan  have  been  alleviated.  They 
have  not;  but  their  problems  have  been 
reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  island 
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can  now  go  about  the  task  of  becoming 
a  productive  member  in  the  world  family 
of  nations. 

The  United  States,  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  wisely  invested  in  the  future  of 
Taiwan  through  technical  aid,  grants, 
and  loans.  Today  that  investment  is 
paying  handsome  dividends.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  Taiwan  is  proof  to  all  countries 
of  Asia,  and  for  that  matter,  the  entire 
world,  that  the  U.S.  foreign  economic 
aid  program  can  and  will  help  any  coun¬ 
try  who  is  willing  to  help  itself. 

Some  people  would  say  that  Taiwan 
is  an  example  of  unparalleled  success, 
but  they  would  be  wrong.  Certainly,  the 
amount  of  time  it  took  for  Taiwan  to  be¬ 
come  an  independent,  self-supporting 
nation  was  extremely  short,  but  other 
countries,  in  far  worse  condition  than 
Taiwan,  have  also  made  remarkable 
progress.  India,  for  example,  has  over¬ 
come  many  obstacles  and  is  well  on  the 
road  toward  economic  independence. 
Since  1953,  India’s  national  income  has 
increased  42  percent.  Life  expectancy 
has  risen  from  27  years  in  1947  to  42 
years  in  1965.  Today  60  percent  of  the 
children  under  12  attend  school.  Com¬ 
pare  that  to  a  literacy  rate  of  10  percent 
only  15  years  ago. 

Only  recently,  India,  a  country  who  al¬ 
ways  prided  itself  on  a  controlled  and 
protective  economy,  was  able  to  liberalize 
its  import  regulations,  and  open  the 
gates  to  a  steady  flow  of  much-needed 
raw  materials  and  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment.  Foreign  aid  was  a  major  con¬ 
tributing  factor  to  the  new  easing  of  im¬ 
port  restrictions,  for  without  foreign  aid, 
India  would  not  have  had  the  confidence 
or  the  economic  prosperity  to  permit  the 
acceptance  of  new  industrial  responsi¬ 
bility. 

We  have  seen  here  two  examples  of 
successful  foreign  aid.  Taiwan,  in  terms 
of  national  development,  had  a  rather 
fast  and  dynamic  growth.  India,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  a  slower  type  of  suc¬ 
cess — a  type  of  success  which  requires 
slow  changes  in  established  tradition  and 
thought  before  the  actual  developmen¬ 
tal  work  can  be  effective.  Both  Taiwan 
and  India,  however,  are  in  their  own  way 
successes. 

Many  critics  of  foreign  aid  center  their 
arguments  around  the  length  of  time  it 
has  taken  to  help  these  countries  to  their 
present  stage  of  development.  They 
say  it  has  simply  taken  too  long.  When 
the  facts  are  reviewed,  however,  it  is 
apparent  that  our  own  country  went 
through  a  long  process  of  change  and 
growth.  It  has  only  been  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  that  the  United  States  has 
truly  begun  to  develop.  The  progressive 
income  tax,  lowering  of  interest  rates, 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  to  farmers  are  not 
old  institutions  in  our  country.  Only  30 
years  ago,  farmers  in  most  places  in  our 
country  were  without  electricity  and 
plumbing.  Yet  we  sometimes  think  that 
10  years  is  too  long  to  give  foreign  aid  to 
a  nation  that  has  not  yet  shown  evidence 
of  overwhelmingly  successful  results. 
We  have  only  to  look  in  our  own  country 
for  the  answers  to  these  critics.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  takes  8  full  years  for  a 
program  to  move  through  Congress  from 


the  inception  of  the  idea  to  the  passage 
of  legislation.  Surely  we  are  expecting 
too  much  to  think  an  entire  country  can 
be  modernized  within  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

But  despite  the  time  it  takes  for  de¬ 
velopment  to  occur,  there  has  been  sig¬ 
nificant  progress.  Taiwan  is  certainly  a 
completed  success  story  at  which  Amer¬ 
icans  can  point  with  pride,  and  India 
soon  will  be.  We  cannot,  however,  allow 
ourselves  to  bask  in  the  light  of  our 
achievements  for  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
done.  Foreign  aid  success  stories  of  to¬ 
day  must  provide  our  guidelines  for  to¬ 
morrow.  We  muiSt  accept  the  legacy  of 
successful  economic  development  of 
countries  such  as  Taiwan,  and  continue 
pursuing  a  program  whose  goal  is,  and 
always  will  be,  to  maintain  a  healthy 
climate  for  continued  self-development. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Hagan]. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  very  grateful  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  has  granted  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
should  immediately  cancel  existing  cul¬ 
tural  exchange  and  athletic  competition 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  nations  which  support 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Russian  and  Polish  cancellation  of 
track  and  field  events  is  clear  proof — if 
any  were  needed — that  there  is  no  such 
diplomatic  animal  as  a  nonpolitical  ex¬ 
change  program  with  Communist  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  now  beyond  dispute  that  by 
entering  into  such  agreements  our  State 
Department  has  simply  provided  these 
Communist  nations  with  a  propaganda 
tool  to  be  used  against  the  interests  of 
this  country  and  the  free  world. 

Soviet  groups  are  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time  under  the  United 
States-Russian  cultural  exchange  pro¬ 
gram.  They  should  be  asked  to  leave 
forthwith. 


So  we  have  made  some  progress  but 
just  as  surely  something  still  remains  to 
be  done  and  we  in  the  Congress  must  not 
relax  our  efforts  to  dry  up  entirely  this 
source  of  supply  to  our  enemies.  One 
ship  is  one  too  many.  Fifty-four  ships  is 
intolerable.  It  can  never  be  explained 
to  our  constituents  at  home  who  are  so 
deeply  concerned  about  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

As  the  minority  views  to  this  bill  point¬ 
edly  suggest,  it  is  indeed  a  sad  commen¬ 
tary  on  our  alleged  friends  and  allies, 
and  on  the  ineffective  diplomatic  efforts 
of  the  administration  as  well,  to  note  the 


American  groups  are  currently  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  na¬ 
tions  under  the  same  agreement.  They 
should  return  home  immediately. 

So  long  as  American  troops  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  combat  in  South  Vietnam,  there 
can  be  no  basis  for  so-called  cultural 
exchange  relations  with  Communist  ag¬ 
gressors. 

To  participate  in  such  programs  under 
present  international  conditions  is  a 
mockery  of  the  sacrifices  being  made  by 
our  American  troops  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  . 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 

V»  i  o  VATTI  Q  vl/’q  1 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  15750,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966  leaves  me  with  mixed  emotions. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  am  gratified  to 
note  that  the  committee  has  again 
sought  to  write  into  law  a  clear  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  any  aid  to  any  country  which 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  reg¬ 
istry  to  transport  goods  to  or  from  North 
Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
strong  reservations  about  the  provision 
for  a  2-year  authorization. 

Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
conference  on  the  1965  foreign  aid  au¬ 
thorization,  the  other  body  insisted  that 
this  prohibition  be  weakened  so  that  the 
President  was  required  only  to  consider 
denying  such  aid  to  those  countries  in¬ 
volved  in  trade  with  the  Hanoi  regime. 
Admittedly  in  recent  months  there  has 
been  a  healthy  reduction  in  the  level  of 
this  traffic.  As  the  minority  views  on 
page  73  of  the  report  accompanying  this 
bill  show,  during  1965  free  world  ships 
called  at  North  Vietnamese  ports  a  total 
of  256  times.  I  would  remind  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  this  is  the  first  complete 
public  report  we  have  had  from  the 
administration.  Up  until  now  the 
American  people  have  been  told  there 
were  only  119.  For  the  first  half  of  1966 
the  number,  I  am  informed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  is  54. 


lack  of  concern  in  many  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  until  recently  about  trade  that  their 
flag  vessels  have  engaged  in  with  North 
Vietnam  and  the  corresponding  lack  of 
assistance  which  they  have  given  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Vietcong. 

During  1965,  for  example,  ships  flying 
the  Greek  flag  entered  North  Vietnam  28 
times  and  according  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  the  total  amount  of  Greek  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  to  date  has  been  some 
medical  supplies.  During  1965  there  were 
29  Norwegian-flag  ship  arrivals  in  the 
north  but  so  far  South  Vietnam  has  re- 


Free  world  ships  arriving  North  Vietnam,  1966 


Flag 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

Total 

United  Kingdom . 

13 

11 

E 

4 

4 

1 

38 

Greece...  .  _  . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Cyprus _  _ _ _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Malta... . . .  .  ... 

1 

1 

Italy. . . . 

i 

1 

Total . . 

18 

12 

6 

7 

6 

5 

54 
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the  flags  of  six  free  world  countries  called  city  of  Phnom  Penh  on  the  Mekong 
169  times  at  the  Cambodian  capital  port  River. 


Free  world  ship  arrivals  in  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  1st  half,  1966 


Flag 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

Panama _ 

19 

17 

13 

5 

6 

6 

6(5 

France . . 

10 

8 

10 

11 

10 

5 

54 

Japan _ 

6 

6 

6 

4 

2 

6 

28 

United  Kingdom . . 

4 

3 

3 

2 

i 

2 

15 

Netherlands . . . 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Total . . 

39 

37 

32 

22 

21 

18 

169 

ceived  no  aid  at  all  from  the  Norwegian 
Government.  During  1965,  37  trips  by 
Japanese-flag  vessels  helped  supply  Ho 
Chi  Minh  but  so  far  the  Japanese  have 
supplied  South  Vietnam  with  only  some 
ambulances,  medical  supplies,  transis¬ 
tor  radios,  and  construction  help  on  a 
power  dam  and  bridge  over  the  Mekong 
River.  Furthermore,  while  Japanese-flag 
ships  no  longer  enter  Haiphong,  Japanese 
trade  still  continues  with  North  Vietnam. 
Finally  and  most  incredibly  there  is  the 
United  Kingdom.  During  1965  British- 
flag  vessels  called  136  times  in  the  north 
but  British  aid  in  the  south  has  amount¬ 
ed  to  only  a  token  amount  of  educational 
equipment,  some  roadbuilding  ma¬ 
chinery  and  a  few  diesel  fishing  boat 
engines. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  the  State 
Department  release  entitled  “Free  World 
Assistance  to  Vietnam  as  of  May  24, 
1966,”  which  indicates  the  total  amount 
of  British  aid  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half: 

United  Kingdom:  The  United  Kingdom 
has  provided  six  civilians  for  the  British  Ad¬ 
visory  Mission  and  a  Professor  of  English  at 
Hue  University.  With  eight  Vietnamese  al¬ 
ready  in  training  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Britain  has  agreed  to  provide  for  12  more 
this  year. 

It  hardly  needs  saying  how  pathetic 
the  aid  our  so-called  friends  are  giving 
South  Vietnam  is  when  compared  to  our 
own  efforts,  both  in  men  and  material. 
It  is  downright  appalling  when  compared 
to  all  we  have  done  for  these  same  na¬ 
tions  in  the  past  and  are  in  some  cases 
still  being  asked  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  story 
involving  free  world  shipping  and  the 
supply  routes  of  the  enemies  of  South 
Vietnam  which  this  bill  does  not  attempt 
to  influence  and  which  I  feel  I  must  speak 
about  as  well.  This  involves  the  matter 
of  Cambodia’s  alleged  neutrality  and  the 
reports  that  free  world  ships  entering 
Cambodia  by  means  of  the  Mekong  River 
through  South  Vietnam  carry  goods 
which  ultimately  benefit  the  Vietcong. 

I  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  in 
recent  months  sought  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  information 
which  clearly  reveals  that  Cambodia  is 
a  back-door  source  of  supply  of  appar¬ 
ently  growing  importance  to  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  units.  I  could  not 
even  attempt  to  summarize  this  informa¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  The  most  recent  re¬ 
port  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  only  this  past  Monday, 
July  11,  under  the  headline  “Four  U.S. 
Battalions  Lose  Red  Regiment  at  Cam¬ 
bodia  Line.”  In  the  same  paper  on  a 
different  page  was  another  story  filed  in 
Laos-  disclosing  that  Laotian  fighter 
pilots  have  been  in  action  against  the 
Sihanouk  Trail  and  that  they  were  fired 
on  from  Cambodian  soil. 

As  I  have  said  before  in  this  Chamber, 
when  in  South  Vietnam  on  a  Special 
Armed  Services  Committee  assignment 
this  past  April  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  despite  the  existence  of  reports  for 
many  months  of  the  flow  of  contraband 
from  free  world  vessels  using  the  Mekong 
River  to  Cambodia  that  we  have  no  ef¬ 
fective  control  over  this  traffic.  During 
the  first  6  months  of  1966,  ships  flying 


Because  of  the  danger  to  its  security  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  closed 
the  Mekong  River  to  all  Communist  ves¬ 
sels  bound  for  Cambodia  in  late  1964. 
Despite  the  growing  evidence  of  the  use 
of  Cambodian  soil  by  the  enemies  of 
South  Vietnam  no  other  effective  steps 
have  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  river 
traffic. 

I  have,  therefore,  called  upon  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  urge  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  close  the  liver  to  all  Cam¬ 
bodian  traffic — first  of  all  to  stop  the  flow 
of  contraband  and,  second,  to  prod  the 
Cambodian  Government  into  making 
greater  efforts  to  live  up  to  their  alleged 
policy  of  strict  neutrality.  So  far  this 
recommendation  has  been  met  with  only 
the  routine  evasive  responses  from  the 
State  Department,  with  which  we  are  all 
so  familiar. 

The  question  presents  itself,  therefore, 
if  our  Government  is  not  going  to  take 
effective  action  in  this  area,  should  not 
Congress  take  the  initiative  as  it  has 
taken  the  initiative  with  respect  to  trade 
with  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam.  The 
cases  are  similar  if  not  identical.  Con¬ 
gress  has  sought  to  stop  the  free  world 
aid  to  the  North  Vietnamese  war  econ¬ 
omy  in  order  to  directly  and  indirectly 
cut  off  a  source  of  supply  to  the  Viet¬ 
cong.  We  know  that  the  Vietcong  does 
derive  aid  and  comfort  from  Cambodia 
either  officially  or  unofficially,  either  with 
or  without  the  complete  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Cambodian  Government, 
and  that  free  world  trade  to  Cambodia 
is  a  factor  in  it. 

While  there  have  been  a  number  of 
recent  news  stories  which  endeavor  to 
suggest  that  Cambodia’s  Chief  of  State, 
Prince  Sihanouk,  has  now  decided  that 
the  Vietcong  will  not  win  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  and  that  he  will  become  more 
friendly  with  the  West  again,  I,  for  one, 
have  yet  to  see  any  firm  evidence  that 
such  is  yet  the  case. 

The  reports  that  Prince  Sihanouk  has 
accepted  our  Government’s  offer  to  fi¬ 
nance  an  expanded  program  of  border 
surveillance  by  the  International  Control 
Commission  do  not  in  themselves  indi¬ 
cate  a  change  in  basic  policy.  Many 
times  Sihanouk  has  called  for  better  sur¬ 
veillance  of  Cambodia’s  borders  and 
ports  but  he  must  always  have  done  so 
in  the  full  knowledge  that  the  Commu¬ 
nist  member  of  the  International  Con¬ 
trol  Commission,  Poland,  has  always  re¬ 
jected  such  a  move  and  could  be  expected 
to  reject  like  moves  in  the  future.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  Cambodian  situation  must  be 
watched  very  carefully  in  the  coming 
months. 


No  one  wants  the  war  to  be  enlarged 
whether  into  Cambodia  or  elsewhere. 
Neither  does  anyone  want  the  war  kept 
going  by  the  virtue  of  the  enemy’s  ability 
to  use  Cambodian  soil  as  a  sanctuary  and 
as  a  logistical  base  of  support.  The 
Cambodian  interpretation  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  neutralism,  whatever  its 
intentions,  clearly  is  being  exploited  by 
the  enemies  of  South  Vietnam.  Unless 
a  change  in  the  situation  in  Cambodia  is 
soon  discerned,  I  believe  that  efforts  to 
bring  economic  pressure  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken  until  Cambodia  takes  more  ef¬ 
fective  action  to  eliminate  the  use  of  its 
territory  by  the  enemies  of  its  eastern 
neighbor.  For  my  part  I  do  not  believe 
any  aid  should  be  provided  any  country 
which  trades  or  permits  ships  under  its 
registry  to  carry  goods  to  or  from  Cam¬ 
bodia.  While  I  recognize  that  there  may 
be  difficulties  in  bringing  apropriate  leg¬ 
islative  action  to  bear  on  this  elusive 
problem  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  give  this  whole  problem  a  very  hard 
look  for  if  the  administration  does  not 
take  effective  action  soon  with  regard  to 
Cambodia  then,  just  as  has  been  the  case 
with  free  world  trade  with  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  the  job  will  be  left  for  Congress 
to  do. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  return  to  the  concern  I  expressed 
at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  2 -year  authorization  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  bill.  In  recent  years 
I  have  voted  against  foreign  aid  legisla¬ 
tion  to  protest  against  this  overextended 
and  often  poorly  handled  program,  rec¬ 
ognizing  at  the  same  time  that  it  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  worthwhile  under¬ 
takings  as  well.  The  growing  criticism 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  from  many 
sides  in  recent  years  has  had  the  salu¬ 
tary  effect  of  reducing  the  level  of  spend¬ 
ing  in  this  field.  I  continue  to  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  that  level  can  be  reduced  fur¬ 
ther.  That  it  has  been  reduced  at  all  is 
in  part  due,  I  believe,  to  the  opportunity 
that  the  Congress  has  each  year,  both 
under  the  authorization  bill  as  well  as 
the  appropriation  bill,  to  subject  this 
whole  program  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
time  or  place  to  express  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
American  people,  than  on  this  bill  which 
undertakes  to  provide  military  assistance 
to  55  countries  and  economic  assistance 
to  70  countries.  They  should  be  with  us 
or  they  should  not  get  a  dime  of  our  tax¬ 
payers’  money.  I  would  not  dispute  the 
level  of  support  recommended  for  our 
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friends  in  South  Vietnam  for  even  while 
I  realize  that  our  program  there  is  in 
great  need  of  more  effective  surveillance 
which  could  and  should  be  provided 
forthwith,  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
I  would  support  such  aid  if  it  were  before 
us  today  as  a  separate  item  just  as  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  supplemental  Vietnam  aid 
authorization  passed  earlier  in  the  ses¬ 
sion.  However,  I  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  remainder  of  this  bill.  When 
we  weigh  the  aid  we  have  given  to  more 
than  100  nations  over  the  years  against 
the  help  we  have  received  from  these 
same  countries  in  our  efforts  to  defend 
freedom  throughout  the  world  I  can  only 
question  the  worth  of  much  of  our  aid 
program.  It  is  time  we  started  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  quid  pro  quo  and  let  the  whole 
world  know  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
measure  the  quid  pro  quo.  In  their  hour 
of  need  the  South  Vietnamese  people  are 
scarcely  getting  sympathy  from  those 
who  have  been  beneficiaries  of  our  aid 
programs  for  decades.  These  countries 
should  realize  that  if  they  accept  our 
help  we  expect  that  they  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  render  whatever  assistance  they 
can  in  return  to  defend  freedom  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  threatened  throughout  the 
world.  Until  we  have  more  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  return  on  our  investment  I 
cannot  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  au¬ 
thorizing  money  for  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1966  we  once  again  have 
the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility 
to  review  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  world  affairs. 

Since  my  first  term  in  Congress,  I  have 
been  a  firm  supporter  of  foreign  aid.  I 
believe  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  can  be  an  important 
ally  to  a  dynamic  American  foreign  po¬ 
licy  devoted  to  the  fulfillment  of  man’s 
aspirations. 

In  my  first  speech  on  foreign  aid  in 
1961,  I  said  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  it  seems  possible  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  civilization  may  be  distributed 
among  all  of  the  people  everywhere. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  it  then 
seemed  that  the  people  of  the  emerging 
countries  could  see  some  reasonable  hope 
and  likelihood  that  the  lot  could  be 
changed. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  that  year  for  the  first  time 
recognized  that  for  the  people  of  the 
world  the  struggle  for  nationhood  and 
the  struggle  for  development  are  in¬ 
tertwined.  It  recognized  that  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  could  either  seize  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  a  changing  world,  or  it  would  be 
left  behind.  Furthex'more,  it  recognized 
the  responsibility  of  the  rich  nations  to 
give  economic  assistance  to  those  na¬ 
tions  which  have  less  material  abun¬ 
dance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  record  during  the 
past  5  years  has  seen  a  mixture  of  fail¬ 
ures  and  successes.  We  have  never  done 
enough  to  help  the  hungry  and  the  un¬ 


educated — nor  is  there  ever  enough 
which  we  can  do.  We  have  never  fully 
sided  with  the  people  of  the  world  and 
with  democracy  and  against  dictatorship 
and  privilege.  Our  funds  have  some¬ 
times  been  wasted,  sometimes  been 
stolen,  sometimes  been  given  to  precisely 
those  people  who  least  needed  help. 

But  the  need  for  foreign  aid  remains, 
and  I  remain  convinced  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  use  its  great  resources 
to  help  the  people  of  the  world.  In 
studying  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1966, 1  find  that  it  makes  many  construc- 
tives  advances  and  in  some  instances 
points  to  directions  in  which  our  foreign 
policy  should  certainly  be  directed. 

In  southeast  Asia,  for  example,  it 
emphasizes  the  need  for  multilateral  and 
regional  programs  which,  as  I  have  often 
noted  in  this  Chamber,  offer  the  best 
chance  for  peace  and  progress  in  that 
region  of  the  world.  For  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  our  authorization  has  been 
increased  in  recognition  of  the  success 
of  that  program.  A  new  section  has  been 
added  to  the  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants  title,  which  would 
help  our  universities  “develop  and  carry 
out  programs  concerned  with  economic 
and  social  development  of  less  developed 
countries.”  And  for  the  program  as  a 
whole,  by  authorizing  money  on  a  multi¬ 
year  basis,  we  have  at  last  recognized 
that  our  commitment  to  foreign  aid 
must  be  long  range. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
each  of  these  developments  in  a  little 
more  depth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1966  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
program  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Title  II  provides  that  up 
to  $10  million  may  be  given  to  “research 
and  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop 
and  carry  out  programs  concerned  with 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
less  developed  countries.  In  short,  AID 
will  now  be  able  to  encourage  universities 
to  prepare  themselves,  their  faculties, 
and  their  students  for  a  more  direct  role 
in  economic  development. 

The  contribution  which  trained  Amer¬ 
icans  can  make  to  the  growth  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  developing  nations  is  vir¬ 
tually  limitless.  Occasionally  we  tend 
to  think  that  all  the  United  States  has 
to  offer  the  world  is  money,  military 
weapons,  and  anticommunism.  But  the 
fact  is  that  we  can  offer  much  more.  For 
among  our  greatest  resources  are  know¬ 
how  and  trained  manpower. 

The  great  scientific  and  technological 
advances  which  we  have  made  in  this 
country  should  not — and  must  not — be 
made  for  this  country  alone.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science — like  the  poetry  of 
Shapkespeare — belong  to  the  world.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  discover  how  to 
translate  our  scientific  know-how  into 
terms  which  are  directly  relevant  to  the 
developing  nations.  And  it  is  crucial 
that  we  find  ways  of  providing  the  people 
to  disseminate  that  information  within 
the  nations  themselves. 

In  the  July  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 


President  James  Perkins  of  Cornell 
makes  clear  how  drastic  this  need  really 
is.  In  an  article  entitled  “Foreign  Aid 
and  the  Brain  Drain,”  he  not  only  tells 
how  vital  trained  manpower  is  for  the 
world  as  a  whole,  but  he  points  out  that 
rather  than  being  an  exporter  of  trained 
men,  we  are  a  manpower  importer. 

According  to  the  Organization  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
nearly  5,000  highly  trained  scientists  and 
engineers  come  to  this  country  every 
year.  There  are  more  South  Koreans 
with  Ph.  D.’s  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  than 
there  are  in  South  Korea. 

The  new  provisions  of  this  bill — taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966 — will  begin  to  help 
AID  to  explore  ways  in  which  our  univer¬ 
sities  can  begin  to  meet  the  responsibility 
and  the  challenge  which  is  presented  by 
the  discrepancy  between  our  own  abund¬ 
ant  skills  and  the  need  for  skills  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  think,  however,  that  even  more  than 
an  effort  by  our  universities  is  needed. 
I  believe  that  this  country  should  create 
an  exciting  and  dramatic  new  program 
to  enlist  scientific  talent  into  the  service 
of  developing  countries. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  proposed  that 
the  United  States  train  a  career  corps  of 
men  and  women  to  disseminate  scientific 
and  technological  information  through¬ 
out  the  developing  world.  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  that  it  be  called  the  International 
Development  Corps. 

The  corps  mgiht  draw,  for  example,  on 
men  and  women  who,  after  returning 
from  the  Peace  Coins,  want  to  continue 
to  work  in  developing  countries. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States,  I 
have  suggested  that  the  Peace  Corpsmen 
and  others  might  participate  in  a  gradu¬ 
ate  program  to  gain  proficiency  in  a 
scientific  subject  which  is  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  a  developing  nation.  There  they 
would  be  joined  by  men  and  women  from 
the  nation  for  which  the  proposed  proj¬ 
ect  would  be  conducted. 

The  important  role  that  this  kind  of  a 
program  could  play  is  underlined  by  out¬ 
going  AID  Administrator  David  Bell  in 
another  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs: 

The  process  of  foreign  assistance — 

He  points  out — 

is  inherently  dependent  on  research  *  *  *. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of 
incorporating  far  stronger  programs  of  re¬ 
search  and  evaluation  into  our  aid  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  in  giving  the  AID  authority  to  spend 
$10  million  to  help  universities  “develop 
and  carry  out  programs  concerned  with 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
less  developed  areas,”  we  have  taken  an 
important  step.  In  voting  for  this 
measure,  we  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
encouraging  universities  to  develop  the 
facilities  and  programs  which  an  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Corps  would  re¬ 
quire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  Latin 
America.  The  pending  bill  contains  an 
enlarged  authorization  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  H.R.  15750  provides  $850 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
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through  1971,  of  which  $150  million  is 
authorized  for  outright  grants.  The 
dollar  figure  is  significant  and  so  are  the 
dates,  for  in  the  present  bill  the  Congress 
makes  a  clearly  enlarged  commitment  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  total 
loan  authorization  has  been  raised  to 
$700  million  from  the  previous  level  of 
$600  million;  the  amount  available  for 
outright  grants  has  been  doubled  from 
the  previous  level  of  $75  million;  these 
increases  will  be  for  each  of  the  coming 
5  years. 

Despite  some  initial  stumbling  blocks, 
this  program  is  now  succeeding.  Over  50 
percent  of  the  people  of  Latin  America 
are  benefiting  from  U.S. -assisted  Alli¬ 
ance  programs.  More  than  1.5  million 
people  are  living  in  Alliance-sponsored 
housing.  A  million  children  are  attend¬ 
ing  school  for  the  first  time  because  of 
new  classrooms  built  with  the  help  of  the 
Alliance.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  receiving  medical  attention 
from  new,  Alliance-aided  hospitals  and 
health  centers.  More  than  13  million 
people  are  benefiting  from  Alliance- 
financed  water  supply  and  sanitation 
projects. 

One  good  indication  of  the  support  the 
Alliance  has  within  our  Nation  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  partners  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  a  program  through  which  organi¬ 
zations  in  30  of  these  United  States  have 
entered  into  partnership  arrangements 
with  community  groups  in  several  Latin 
American  countries.  Chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs,  high 
schools,  women’s  clubs,  and  other  civic 
organizations  and  community  groups 
have  in  the  2  years  that  the  program 
has  been  operating  supplied  over  $3.1 
million  of  equipment  and  services  to 
schools,  hospitals,  villages,  and  farmers’ 
organizations  in  Latin  America.  What 
greater  proof  could  there  be  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  American  people  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  our  friends  to  the  south? 

The  authorization  for  $150  million  in 
technical  cooperation  grants  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill  is  especially  significant.  Of  these 
funds,  almost  $50  million  has  already 
been  programed  to  finance  U.S.  tech¬ 
nicians  serving  on  short-term  projects 
in  Latin  America  and  over  $10  million 
to  pay  the  cost  of  training  technicians 
from  Latin  America — most  of  whom  are 
administrators —  in  the  United  States. 

In  all,  the  present  commitment  is  well- 
deserved  and  necessary.  It  will  assist 
our  hemispheric  neighbors  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  to  solve  their  tremendous  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  problems.  Good 
progress  has  been  made  so  far;  Congress 
must  provide  the  funds  to  continue  that 
progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  turning  to  the  tense 
Near  East,  the  pending  bill  provides  for 
a  number  of  significant  actions.  That 
area  continues  to  be  highly  unstable, 
largely  due  to  Arab  aggression  against 
Israel  and  Yemen.  The  volatile  nature 
of  the  region’s  political  situation  requires 
us  to  give  careful  scrutiny  to  the  meas¬ 
ures  provided  for  in  H.R.  15750. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  re¬ 
porting  out  a  bill  which  includes  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  further  U.S.  contributions 
shall  not  be  made  to  the  United  Nations 


Relief  and  Works  Agency  unless  the 
Agency  takes  all  possible  measures  to  as¬ 
sure  that  no  part  of  the  U.S.  contribu¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  refugee  who  is  receiving  training 
as  a  member  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Army.  Over  the  last  17  years,  the  United 
States  has  contributed  nearly  70  percent 
of  UNRWA’s  budget,  and  it  is  entirely 
inappropriate  for  those  funds,  or  any 
U.N.  funds,  to  be  used  to  aid  an  orga¬ 
nization  which  has  as  a  stated  goal  the 
destruction  of  a  U.N.  member  state. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army,  which  is  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  destruction  of  Israel,  the 
bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Near  East. 
Since  its  establishment  in  1964,  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Army  has  trained  ap¬ 
proximately  8,000  recruits.  It  is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  stop  this  immoral  assistance  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Army. 

The  bill  provides  for  continued  U.S. 
aid  for  the  United  Nations  Emer¬ 
gency  Force.  For  10  years  now  this  force 
has  been  stationed  on  the  armistice  line 
between  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  and  serving  the  cause  of  peace 
in  the  Near  East.  The  force  sets  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  a  larger  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force,  which  may  someday  be  instm- 
mental  in  meeting  the  crises  of  inter¬ 
national  politics.  It  deserves  our  com¬ 
plete  support. 

The  U.N.  Emergency  Force,  however, 
has  not  been  able  to  stop  all  the  threats 
to  the  peace  in  the  Near  East.  The 
worst  culprit — the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic — has  continually  threatened  Israel 
and  has  been  waging  war  for  some  time 
against  Yemen.  Action  must  be  taken 
to  curb  this  aggressor. 

The  committee’s  report  expresses  the 
view  that  “economic  assistance  should  be 
withheld  from  countries  which  persist 
in  polices  of  belligerence  and  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  execution.”  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  correct.  But  why  not  write  lan- 
gage  into  the  bill  itself  and  spell  out  the 
intent  that  it  be  directed  at  Egypt?  Just 
over  a  month  ago,  the  House  adopted  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  14909,  the  food-for- 
freedom  bill,  to  help  stop  food  sales  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Should  not 
similar  action  be  taken  on  this  bill? 

I  urge  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  accept  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  will  carry  out  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  intent  contained  in  the  report. 

On  another  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  commend  the  committee  for  its  ac¬ 
tion  in  making  the  Hadassah-Hebrew 
University  Medical  Center  in  Jerusalem 
the  beneficiary  of  a  grant  of  $3  million 
Israel  pounds.  The  Hadassah  Center 
houses  a  comprehensive  program  of 
teaching,  healing,  and  research.  It  has 
trained  doctors  and  nurses  from  all  over 
the  world,  many  from  developing  nations 
in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  center  clearly 
meets  the  highest  goals  of  our  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  our  foreign  aid  program  to 
the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  I  believe 
that  the  situation  in  Vietnam  requires  a 
political  and  not  a  military  solution.  If 
our  involvement  in  that  part  of  the 
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world  has  any  humane  meaning,  it  is 
our  belief  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  help  the  people  of  Vietnam  create  a 
better  life  for  themselves.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  while  I  have  opposed  escalation  of 
armaments  in  Vietnam,  I  have  supported 
efforts  to  escalate  economic  development 
in  that  country. 

Certainly  the  money  which  we  have 
given  to  Vietnam  under  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  has  had  some  beneficial  effects. 
Schools  have  been  built;  farm  output 
has  been  increased;  small  factores  have 
been  constructed;  malaria  has  virtually 
been  eliminated;  and  rural  communities 
have  been  encouraged  to  start  develop¬ 
ment  programs  of  their  own. 

However,  we  delude  ourselves  and  the 
country  if  we  pretend  that  the  $550  mil¬ 
lion  for  supporting  assistance  included 
in  this  bill  will  help  build  a  great  society 
in  Vietnam.  For  the  fact  is  that  virtu¬ 
ally  all  of  that  money  is  needed  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  crippling  effects  of  the 
war.  So  long  as  the  war  continues  at 
this  intensity,  it  is  a  nonsequiter  to 
speak  of  building  a  solid  economy  in 
Vietnam. 

The  precise  expenditures  for  Vietnam 
in  fiscal  1967  have,  been  kept  secret  for 
security  reasons.  But  it  seems  fair  to 
note  that  by  far  the  largest  single  ex¬ 
penditure  will  be  for  the  commercial  im¬ 
port  program,  which  in  fiscal  1966  cost 
about  $370  million.  This  program  does 
not  offer  any  new  assistance  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Vietnam — rather  it  is  merely  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  them  from  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  inflation.  The  commercial 
import  program  has  kept  inflation  down 
to  6  percent. 

Other  major  expenditures  include 
transport  and  logistics — $38  million  in 
1966 — public  safety  and  police  improve¬ 
ment — $27  million  in  1966 — and  pro¬ 
grams  to  help  the  2  million  refugees  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  war — $12  million  in  1966. 
Indeed,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
$550  million  will  be  spent  on  the  kinds 
of  constructive  programs  which  were  so 
gloriously  promised  last  February  at 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  VIII  of  the  bill 
would  provide  for  southeast  Asia  multi¬ 
lateral  and  regional  programs.  The 
most  exciting  such  program,  to  me,  is 
the  development  of  the  Mekong  Delta 
River  Basin.  For  the  moment,  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  as  it  says  in  the 
report,  has  simply  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  utilize  funds  for  various  technical 
studies  of  the  region,  but  I  would  very 
much  hope  that  in  the  next  year  we 
would  begin  to  prepare  to  join  in  the 
financing  of  a  large-scale  regional  proj¬ 
ect  of  whatever  size  the  war  makes 
physically  possible. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  no  funds  are 
specifically  authorized  for  title  VIII. 
Rather,  “the  President  is  authorized  to 
utilize  funds  otherwise  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this  Act.” 
I  would  have  preferred  to  see  money  spe¬ 
cifically  authorized  for  regional  pro¬ 
grams.  This  cross-bookkeeping  proce¬ 
dure  merely  once  again  underlines  the 
fact  that  the  emergency  situation  in 
southeast  Asia  has  caused  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  some  highly  important  projects. 
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In  summation,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
have  reservations  about  some  aspects  of 
our  aid  program,  I  continue  to  believe  in 
the  importance  of  America’s  efforts  to 
help  the  nations  and  the  people  of  the 
world  to  help  themselves.  We  should 
do  so  partly  because  it  is  practical,  but 
primarily  because  it  is  right.  The  new 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  contains  meas¬ 
ures — for  Latin  America,  for  southeast 
Asia,  and  for  aid  to  universities — which, 
I  think,  mark  the  creative  and  progres¬ 
sive  direction  in  which  our  aid  should  be 
headed.  In  supporting  the  foreign  aid 
bill  today,  I  do  so  with  the  especial  hope 
that  measures  like  these  will  be  pursued 
and  expanded  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota. 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
focusing  attention  on  one  specific  region 
where  U.S.  assistance  has  played  a  major 
role  in  foreign  affairs,  I  would  first  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Middle  East  sub¬ 
committee  for  their  absolute  fairness  in 
handling  the  committee’s  consideration 
of  this  measure  and  in  particular  the 
fairness  shown  to  those  of  us  who  dis¬ 
agree  with  their  philosophy  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Both  chairmen  have  leaned  over 
backward  to  be  fair  and  to  recognize 
all  of  us  and  our  feelings. 

Obscured  by  the  present  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  a  major  threat  to  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility  is  growing  in  the  Middle  East, 
nourished  to  a  high  degree  by  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  aid.  Since  1945,  the  United  States 
has  poured  more  than  $23.5  billion  in 
economic  and  military  assistance  into 
the  Mideastem  countries.  Today,  we 
are  asked  to  appropriate  $799  million, 
bringing  our  total  assistance  package  to 
more  than  $24  billion  in  the  past  21  years. 

My  chief  purpose  today  is  to  urge  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  our  Middle  East  aid 
program  which  has  failed  to  achieve  its 
stated  purposes.  Specifically,  three  areas 
deserve  special  attention:  first,  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  our  aid  program  to  halt  Soviet 
penetration  in  the  Middle  East;  second, 
the  escalation  of  the  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East  due  in  great  part  to  incon¬ 
sistent  U.S.  policy;  and  third,  the  fradu- 
lent  abuse  of  U.S.  funds  in  the  refugee 
programs  chiefly  executed  by  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency. 

U.S.  AID  AND  SOVIET  PENERTATION 

No  one  has  failed  to  miss  the  growing 
friendship  between  many  Middle  East¬ 
ern  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  recent  visit  of  Soviet  Premier  Kosy¬ 
gin  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
Syrian  reception  of  Vietcong  and  Red 
Chinese  delegations  both  underscore  the 
failure  of  U.S.  aid  to  deter  the  advance 
of  direct  Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  news  headlines  of  the  past 
year  have  carried  repeated  evidence  of 
the  Soviet’s  desire  to  organize  an  alliance 
of  armed  radical  governments  in  the 
area.  In  the  past  year,  also,  evidence 
of  Soviet  military  deliveries  to  Egypt, 
Syria,  Iraq,  Algeria,  and  Yemen  has  been 
reported. 


Our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Near  East  and  Asia  recently  toured 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries  and  was 
shocked  by  President  Nassar’s  pro-Viet- 
cong  attitude  and  his  repeated  charges 
of  “America  aggression”  in  Vietnam. 

Yet,  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  $1  billion  in  assistance 
since  1945,  and  even  last  year  received 
$55  million  in  food  aid  after  telling  the 
United  States  it  could  “drink  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea.”  It  is  noteworthy  that 
this  assistance  was  approved  by  the  State 
Department  after  Congress  had  ad¬ 
journed. 

This  action  was  taken  after  Nasser 
had  pledged  to  purchase  $6  million  worth 
of  corn  from  the  United  States,  paying 
for  the  food  in  dollars.  Aid  to  Egypt 
was  therefore  reinstated  despite  the  ad¬ 
mission  by  Egyptian  officials  that  several 
years  ago  corn  was  diverted  from  the 
people  of  the  country  and  was  sold,  to 
obtain  revenue  for  arms  purchases.  The 
action  was  also  taken  in  face  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  Accounting  Office  report  that 
Egyptian  officials  had  fraudulently  rep¬ 
resented  their  Government  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  corn  transactions.  Yet,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  President  has  “demand¬ 
ed” — and  I  use  his  word  “demanded” 
assistance  totaling  $150  million  for  the 
coming  year. 

But  the  effects  of  our  failure  to  halt 
Soviet  penetration  do  not  simply  mean  a 
closer  Egyptian-Russian  friendship. 
Drawing  strength  from  Soviet  aid,  Presi¬ 
dent  Naser  has  established  a  beachhead 
in  Yemen  and  has  brazenly  allied  with 
a  minority  in  Yemen  against  the  favored 
majority  of  the  small  Arab  nation  which 
does  not  want  Nasser’s  so-called  Arab 
socialism,  a  fancy  phrase  which  actually 
covers  naked  totalitarianism  and  hybrid 
variety  of  communism. 

Despite  the  agreement  between  King 
Faisal  and  Nasser  to  withdraw  Eygptian 
troops  from  Yemen ;  they  remain.  Iron¬ 
ically,  the  cost  of  maintaining  Nasser’s 
war  machine  in  Yemen  is  approximately 
$150  million  a  year,  the  identical  amount 
he  has  “demanded”  from  the  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  aid  package. 

It  is  not  coincidence  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  attempts  this  blackmail 
at  a  time  when  we  are  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  on  South  Vietnam.  But  the  most 
astounding  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
through  its  Public  Law  480  assistance  is 
actually  enabling  Egypt  to  carry  on  its 
militant  activities  and  hostile  adventures 
throughout  the  Middle  East. 

But  evidence  for  Soviet  penetration  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  not  alone. 
The  Moscow  embrace  has  now  extended 
to  Syria  which  has  become  virulently 
anti-America  and  now  boasts  of  a  “war 
of  national  liberation”  against  Israel. 
Yet  Syria  has  received  $83  million  since 
1945,  and  received  $1.1  million  in  eco¬ 
nomic  help  last  year.  Moscow,  however, 
recently  scored  a  coup  in  Syria,  hopes 
the  country  will  be  the  first  Arab  state 
to  recognize  East  Germany,  and  has  been 
able  to  have  the  Syrian  Government  le¬ 
gitimize  the  Communist  Party.  We  are 
also  aware  of  the  recently  purchased  ul¬ 
tramodern  jets  by  Syria  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Jets  were  also  sold  to  Iraq,  a 
country  which  has  received  nearly  $100 


million  since  1945,  $6.5  million  last  year 
alone. 

The  Soviet  influence  has  also  taken  in¬ 
direct  forms  despite  U.S.  assistance  ef¬ 
forts.  In  1963,  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  carried  on  a  $149  million  yearly  trade 
with  North  Vietnam.  In  1964,  that  trade 
had  jumped  to  nearly  $600  million  per 
year. 

But  what  does  all  this  mean  to  the  U.S. 
aid  program  which  is  before  us  today? 

First,  it  means  that  a  $23.5  billion  ef¬ 
fort  has  failed  to  block  Soviet  penetra¬ 
tion  and  bolster  U.S.  influence  in  the 
Middle  East  which  are  the  principles 
upon  which  the  program  is  built. 

Second,  it  means  our  aid  enhances 
Nasser’s  strength  and  prestige  at  home 
and  abroad,  perpetuates  his  power  and 
provides  revenue  for  military  purposes. 

Third,  it  means  we  are  aiding  middle 
eastern  countries  who  are  pronouncedly 
anti-American,  who  attack  our  foreign 
policy  in  southeast  Asia,  and  who  actual¬ 
ly  carry  on  lucrative  foreign  trade  with 
our  enemies. 

Last  year  during  House  debate  on  this 
measure,  advocates  of  aid  to  nationaliz¬ 
ing  countries  and  countries  trading  with 
Communist  bloc  countries  saw  little 
wrong  with  continuing  aid.  I  doubt  that 
argument  would  sit  well  with  our  troops 
in  Vietnam  who  see  American  fliers  fight 
Soviet  built  Mig-21’s  in  the  Far  East  and 
yet  see  American  taxpayers  help  Arab 
countries  purchase  Mig-21’s  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East. 

Congress  saw  through  this  smoke¬ 
screen  last  year.  No  one  can  miss  the 
aims  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  no  one 
can  miss  the  desire  to  move  their  troops 
into  Aden  once  the  British  evacuate,  no 
one  can  miss  the  growing  Syrian-Rus- 
sian  alliance  and  general  Soviet  pene¬ 
tration.  Why,  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
should  the  American  taxpayer  continue 
to  subsidize  this  area  in  light  of  the  re¬ 
cent  evidence  that  our  program  has  not 
met  its  objectives? 

U.S.  AID  AND  MIDDLE  EAST  ARMS  ESCALATION 

Another  major  objective  of  the  U.S. 
AID  program  in  the  Middle  East  was 
spelled  out  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  said,  in  part: 

It  remains  our  policy  to  support  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  integrity  of  all  states  in  the 
area.  We  continue  to  work  with  them  in 
helping  bring  about  the  conditions  of  stabil¬ 
ity  in  which  an  enduring  Middle  East  peace 
can  be  achieved. 

Unfortunately,  the  arms  race  aided  by 
U.S.  funds  threatens  regional  stability 
and  world  security.  The  United  States 
is  contributing  heavily  to  arms  escalation. 

The  past  few  weeks’  headlines  carried 
the  details  of  the  President’s  decision  to 
sell  planes  to  Israel,  a  move  which  has 
grave  military  importance.  For  the  first 
time,  the  United  States  has  given  Israel 
offensive  weapons,  not  defensive  ones. 
Once  again,  the  American  taxpayer  is 
footing  the  bill  for  the  costs  of  these 
shipments  and  once  again  the  Middle 
Eastern  tension  is  heightened. 

The  aid  only  increases  the  territorial 
'  desires  of  the  neighboring  states.  What 
was  originally  designed  as  assistance  to 
create  a  peaceful  equilibrium  in  the 
Middle  East  has  now  become  an  arms 
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race  pitting  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
United  States.  Neither,  certainly,  de¬ 
sires  a  collision  in  the  area,  but  the  con¬ 
tinuing  aid  may  make  such  a  confronta¬ 
tion  unavoidable. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  A  FRAUDULENT  REFUGEE 
PROGRAM 

Since  1959,  American  taxpayers  have 
contributed  more  than  $288  million  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
which  deals  primarily  with  the  problem 

of  Palestinian  refugees.  This  year  $ - 

is  being  requested  for  the  program. 
UNWRA  has  repeatedly  failed  to  rectify 
the  relief  roles  and  this  contribution,  in¬ 
tended  originally  to  aid  war  refugees  is 
now  aiding  the  third  generation  of  the 
original  recipients.  Among  the  people 
now  receiving  rations  are  10,000  members 
of  the  violently  militant  PLO — Palestin¬ 
ian  Liberation  Organization — which  has 
the  sole  purpose  of  fomenting  trouble  in 
neighboring  countries.  Funds  sent  to 
the  U.N.  by  the  United  States  are  actually 
supporting  Arab  refugees  who  are  trained 
by  Arab  armies,  and  are  providing  rations 
for  aggressive  forces — not  educating  or 
feeding  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
recipient  countries. 

The  U.N.  Organization  has  attempted 
to  purge  the  relief  rolls  but  the  task  is 
nearly  impossible  and  little  headway  has 
been  made.  Meanwhile,  we  foot  the  bill 
as  usual.  Our  contribution  must  be  cut. 
There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
using  American  taxpayer’s  money  to  sup¬ 
port,  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  liberation 
armies  in  the  Middle  East. 

THE  620  (I)  VIOLATIONS 

Among  the  more  important  problems, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  violations  of 
clause  620  (i)  in  the  foreign  assistance 
authorization  which  suspends  assistance 
to  any  country  which  the  President 
determines  is  engaging  in  or  preparing 
for  aggressive  military  efforts  against 
the  United  States  or  other  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  under  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram.  Despite  the  detailed  evidence  of 
open  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East 
against  other  receipient  countries,  U.S. 
aid  continues.  Insidiously  searching  for 
loopholes  in  the  law,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  tunneled  aid  to  nations  which 
are  obviously  outlawed  by  the  620 (i)  pro¬ 
vision.  It  is  time  Congress  strengthened 
this  clause  and  assumed  more  authority 
for  determining  when  a  nation  cannot 
receive  aid.  What  Congress  and  the 
American  people  clearly  spot  as  open 
violations  of  this  provision  have  been 
ignored  by  the  administration. 

We  have  seen  the  administration  play, 
politics  with  our  money  in  the  Middle 
East  for  too  long.  It  has  not  stopped 
aggression,  it  has  not  kept  the  peace,  it 
has  not  halted  drives  of  liberation  and 
hostilities  between  nations,  it  has  not 
stopped  Soviet  penetration,  it  has  not 
coped  with  the  alarming  problems  of 
refugee  fraud  and  arms  escalation.  In 
short,  the  program  has  failed  to  a  very 
great  extent  and  deserves  complete  re¬ 
appraisal  and  reduction. 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons], 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  over  the  1966 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  importance  of  such  a  program 
can  be  dramatically  reinforced  in  the 
case  of  a  new  democratic  nation  in  our 
own  hemisphere.  I  speak  of  Guyana, 
formerly  British  Guiana. 

On  May  26,  British  Guiana  became 
Guyana,  the  third  British  colony  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  achieve  inde¬ 
pendence  peaceably. 

The  birth  of  Guyana  as  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  state  can  only  be  greeted  sym¬ 
pathetically  by  the  older  nations  of 
America.  All  the  Latin  American  Re¬ 
publics  as  well  as  the  United  States  have 
experienced  colonial  rule,  and  rebelled 
against  it.  Hence,  we  can  understand 
the  ardent  desire  of  the  Guyanese  people 
to  captain  their  own  destiny. 

At  the  same  time,  Great  Britain  de¬ 
serves  the  commendation  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  American  community 
for  the  responsible  manner  in  which  it 
has  divested  itself  of  its  outposts  of  em¬ 
pire  in  the  new  world — Jamaica,  Trini¬ 
dad  and  Tobago  in  1962,  and  in  May  of 
this  year,  Guyana. 

Guyana’s  future  now  rests,  as  it  should, 
largely  upon  the  decisions  of  its  own 
citizens.  Yet  decades  of  experience  have 
taught  the  American  Republics  that  their 
individual  fortunes  are  intricately  en¬ 
tangled.  The  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Assistance,  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  demonstrate  this  recognition 
that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  each 
American  republic  affects  the  course  of 
events  in  the  others.  Thus,  the  nations 
of  the  hemisphere  necessarily  share  a 
friendly  interest  in  developments  in 
Guyana. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  the 
Guyanese  people  can  overcome  the  racial 
antagonism  which  has  split  the  country 
between  warring  East  Indian  and  Negro 
factions.  That  lamentable  situation, 
which  erupted  into  violence  in  1963  and 
necessitated  the  intervention  of  British 
troops,  debilitates  the  country’s  efforts 
to  achieve  peaceful  progress. 

Forbes  Burnham,  the  Prime  Minister, 
has  encouraged  racial  amity  and  political 
discussion  free  from  racial  overtones. 
Burnham,  a  Negro,  has  shown  consid¬ 
erable  fairness  in  sharing  political  ap¬ 
pointments  between  Negroes  and  East 
Indians. 

However,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Burnham’s  principal  political  opponent, 
Cheddi  Jagan,  former  Prime  Minister 
and  a  Marxist,  will  cooperate  in  Burn¬ 
ham’s  attempt  to  end  the  deep-rooted 
fears  each  race  feels  for  the  other. 
Despite  his  avowed  Marxism,  Jagan’s 
political  support  rests  with  the  East 
Indians  who  in  the  main  are  independent 
fanners  and  shopkeepers — those  least 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  Communist  doc¬ 
trines.  The  Negro  proletariat,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  might  be  expected  to 
be  responsive  to  Jagan’s  political  orienta¬ 
tion,  has  supported  Burnham  who 
attacks  Jagan  for  his  espousal  of  Com¬ 
munist  theories.  Meanwhile,  the  East 
Indian  portion  of  the  population  is  grow¬ 
ing  faster  than  the  Negro.  If  Jagan  sees 
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his  chances  for  election  in  the  future  in 
maintaining  the  bloc  support  of  the  East 
Indians,  he  may  continue  to  encourage 
the  division  of  the  Guyanese  electorate 
on  racial  lines. 

British  troops,  which  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  keeping  order,  will  prob¬ 
ably  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Then  the  real  test  of  the  Guyanese  ability 
at  self-government  will  begin  in  earnest. 

Even  if  racial  fears  and  suspicions  can 
be  ameliorated,  the  job  of  economic 
development  remains  a  difficult  one. 
The  name  Guyana  means  “land  of 
waters”  in  the  local  Lidian  language. 
The  country,  about  the  size  of  Idaho,  is 
part  of  the  watershed  system  of  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco  Rivers.  As  such, 
Guyana  is  traversed  by  rivers  carrying 
huge  quantities  of  water  to  the  ocean. 
Heavy  rains  result  in  extensive  flooding 
all  over  the  country.  The  maintenance 
of  seawalls,  canals,  and  sluices  currently 
consumes  half  the  national  budget. 

In  an  effort  to  help  Guyanese  devel¬ 
opment,  Britain,  Canada,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  the  United  States  provided 
about  $24  million  in  aid  in  1965.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  over  the  past  2  fiscal  years 
the  United  States  has  contributed  ap¬ 
proximately  $10  million  each  year  to 
Guyana  and  its  development.  For  fiscal 
year  1967,  this  sum  will  remain  about  the 
same.  The  Government  of  Guyana  has 
now  produced  a  7 -year  development  plan 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $174  mil¬ 
lion,  almost  two- thirds  of  which  will  have 
to  come  from  foreign  sources.  The  plan 
is  not  as  useful  a  guide  as  might  be 
hoped,  but  the  World  Bank — IBRD — 
will  provide  assistance  to  improve  it. 

In  the  past  year,  Burnham’s  admin¬ 
istration  has  done  much  to  clean  up  the 
financial  mess  left  in  the  wake  of  dis¬ 
astrous  strikes  and  riots  and  Jagan’s 
mismanagement.  It  is  to  be  profoundly 
hoped  that  Jagan’s  mischief  can  be  held 
in  check  so  that  the  work  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  development  can  go  forward. 

In  the  meantime,  the  continued  co¬ 
operation  among  Britain,  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
with  Guyana  provides  the  foundation 
from  which  the  new  nation  can  over¬ 
come  its  internal  tensions  and  assume  a 
progressive  role  in  the  hemisphere. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Cheddi  Jagan 
is  waiting  in  the  wings,  eagerly  hoping 
that  the  present  democratic  government 
will  be  unable  to  solve  the  pressing  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems  which  con¬ 
front  the  improverished  little  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  October  of  1963,  in 
this  same  Chamber,  I  pointed  to  the 
alarming  situation  in  then  British 
Guiana  under  the  leadership  of  Marxist 
Jagan.  I  was  sincerely  heartened  when 
the  British  Government  decided  to  post¬ 
pone  the  granting  of  full  independence 
to  the  country  until  this  year  when  a 
democratic  government  had  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

With  passage  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1966,  this  Nation  is  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  help  a  newly 
developing  nation  to  correct  the  great 
social  and  economic  ills  which,  left  un¬ 
solved,  could  cause  another  Dominican 
crisis  necessitating  the  dispatch  of 
troops  from  Republics  of  the  Western 
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Hemisphere.  The  money  this  country  is 
setting  aside  for  use  by  the  Government 
of  Guyana  is  indeed  a  wise  investment 
in  freedom  and  democracy  in  Guyana 
and  in  continued  peace  in  our  part  of 
the  world.  It  can  mean  the  difference 
between  a  peaceful,  free  Guyana  and  an¬ 
other  Castro-type  regime  in  the  hemis¬ 
phere.  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  the 
first  beachhead  of  international  com¬ 
munism  on  the  mainland  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  This,  we  cannot  afford. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]. 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15750. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  theory  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  one  of  the  finest  expres¬ 
sions  of  traditional  American  concern 
with  the  well-being  and  progress  of  our 
less  fortunate  fellow  men  throughout  the 
world. 

In  practice,  it  has  often  failed  to  live 
up  to  its  glowing  promise. 

All  of  us  in  this  body  are  aware  of  thp 
recurring  instances  when  ineptly  con¬ 
ceived  or  administered  foreign  aid  proj¬ 
ects  have  made  us  a  laughing  stock  and 
have  given  our  Communist  adversaries 
opportunity  to  poke  fun  at  Uncle  Sam. 

I  do  not  think  the  world’s  leading  in¬ 
dustrial  nation,  a  nation  that  owes  its 
wealth  and  power  to  the  ingenuity  and 
business  acumen  of  its  people,  should  fail 
as  often  as  we  have  failed  in  our  efforts 
to  help  bring  other  peoples  to  a  standard 
of  living  closer  to  our  own. 

I  believe  that  in  many  cases  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  assistance  we  give  other 
nations  has  been  severely  limited  be¬ 
cause  of  poorly  conceived,  poorly  admin¬ 
istered,  even  capricious  projects  that 
have  helped  no  one,  least  of  all  our  image 
abroad. 

Further,  I  hesitate  to  consider  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  foreign  aid  or  for  any 
other  expenditure  of  public  funds  unless 
I  am  satisfied  that  such  assistance 
achieves  the  maximum  return  for  the 
nation  involved  and  for  the  vital  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  long  had  grave  doubts  whether 
many  of  our  foreign  assistance  projects 
have  been  based  upon  commonsense 
business  principles.  I  have  long  felt 
that  the  many  instances  where  projects 
have  failed  occurred  because  the  abun¬ 
dant  expertise  of  our  private  sector  was 
not  consulted. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sponsored  and  the  committee  approved 
the  inclusion  in  this  foreign  aid  bill  now 
under  consideration  provision  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  business  advisory  coun¬ 
cil,  composed  of  American  businessmen, 
to  help  pass  judgment  on  assistance 
projects  contemplated  for  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion  under  the  AID  program. 

My  proposal,  which  was  incorporated 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Wolff -Morse 
amendment,  is  found  at  section  301(a) 
(3),  International  Private  Investment 


Advisory  Council,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  close  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
For  within  it,  I  believe,  lies  the  ultimate 
success  or  failure  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  national  undertakings. 

I  am  not  without  experience  in  the 
foreign  aid  field.  I  have  seen  AID  mis¬ 
sions  in  operation  in  dozens  of  countries 
and  in  many  critical  areas.  Just  last 
November  I  observed  our  AID  programs 
in  Vietnam,  and  it  is  my  observation  that 
the  program  needs  assistance  from  people 
of  the  private  sector  who  have  achieved 
success  in  the  practical  survival  school 
of  experience  from  which  every  business¬ 
man  must  graduate  if  he  is  to  survive. 

This  is  a  school  I  attended  for  25  years 
before  coming  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  characterized  by  too 
many  bureaucratic  generals.  What  the 
program  needs  is  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  a  few  hard-working  sergeants.  Their 
experience  is  invaluable,  yes,  indispen- 
sible,  to  our  success  abroad. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  note  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  expressions  of  support  that  my 
proposal  for  a  business  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  has  evoked  from  my  Republican  col¬ 
leagues  as  well  as  from  those  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  was  happy  to  collaborate 
with  my  colleague  Bradford  Morse,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  bringing  this  measure 
into  its  final  form. 

Yet  the  fact  that  this  proposal  has  met 
with  widespread  approval  should  not  ob¬ 
scure  the  possibility  that  it  won’t  be 
effective  unless  it  is  closely  monitored 
by  the  Congress  to  insure  that  it  is  be¬ 
ing  put  into  practice  by  the  Adminstrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Frankly,  the  working  of  the  bill  is  not 
as  strong  as  I  would  have  liked.  I  would 
prefer  that  it  be  made  mandatory  that 
every  foreign  aid  project  be  reviewed  by 
a  council  of  businessmen  with  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field  involved.  However, 
I  believe  that  frequent  prodding  of  ATP 
by  the  Congress  can  insure  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  becomes  a  reality  under  the  legis¬ 
lation  we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  American 
business  and  industry,  which  has  brought 
this  Nation  to  the  position  where  it  is 
able  to  help  less  favored  areas  through¬ 
out  the  world,  will  rise  to  this  challenge 
and  provide  a  cadre  of  business  leaders 
to  supply  the  judgment  and  experience 
necessary  to  make  good,  sound,  loans  and 
grants  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  proposal  would  sub¬ 
stitute  expertise  for  innocence. 

Let  us  apply  the  tough  judgment  of 
proven  businessmen  to  our  program  of 
assistance  to  friendly  nations. 

Let  us  combine  idealism  with  prac¬ 
ticality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  H.R.  15750 
does  not  satisfy  every  requirement  we 
may  have  for  a  perfect  program  of  for¬ 
eign  aid,  on  balance  I  do  believe,  if  ad¬ 
ministered  properly,  it  will  help  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  climate  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  desired  objectives  and  I  support  the 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Moss] . 


(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
vote,  as  I  shall,  in  support  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  continuation  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs,  it  will  mark  the 
14th  year  I  have  given  such  support.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  requested  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  legislation,  because  quite 
candidly,  it  is  the  first  time  I  felt  fully 
qualified  to  add  substance  to  the  dialog. 

I  also  fully  support  the  2-year  au¬ 
thorization  contained  in  this  bill  because 
of  my  conviction  that  longer — not 
shorter  range  planning — will  contribute 
greater  efficiency.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Congress — and  of  all  three  com¬ 
mittees  in  this  body  sharing  that  respon¬ 
sibility — should  be  one  of  continuous  re¬ 
view  of  program  management.  The  an¬ 
nual  exercise  in  semantics  that  takes 
place  on  this  floor  does  not  resolve  that 
solemn  duty  in  any  regard  whatsoever. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  stand  before 
you  in  the  well  of  this  House  today. 

For  the  past  4  years  I  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations.  I  followed  in  this  chairman¬ 
ship  a  distinguished  predecessor  and  a 
valued  and  valuable  colleague,  my  friend 
from  Virginia,  Congressman  Porter 
Hardy. 

In  undertaking  the  role  of  chairman, 
I  proceeded  with  caution  and  care  to  as¬ 
semble  first  a  staff  fully  competent  to 
meet  the  many  and  varied  demands  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  .great  diversity  of  assign¬ 
ments  given  the  committee  under  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  am  proud  of  the 
caliber  of  the  staff.  I  take  pride  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  committee  to 
date. 

Our  first  project — an  examination  of 
the  staggering  accumulation  of  so-called 
counterpart  funds  held  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  around  the  world — resulted  in  a 
uanimous  report  which  was  in  every  sense 
constructive  and  worthwhile.  Reviewing 
that  report,  no  Member  can  charge  either 
that  it  was  partisan  or  that  it  failed  to 
aid  in  improving  administration  of  the 
accumulated  funds. 

Our  second  major  undertaking  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  related  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  NATO  and  the  NATO  infra¬ 
structure  funding  practices.  That  report 
is  presently  in  preparation.  Delay  was 
necessary  because  of  the  intransigeance 
of  the  French  President  necessitating 
most  critical  reevaluation  of  tentative 
conclusions  by  the  subcommittee. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  more 
recent — more  precisely — the  current  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  subcommittee;  com¬ 
mencing  in  December.  Initial  inquiries 
were  made  regarding  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs  in  Vietnam.  Let  me  at  this 
point  emphasize,  most  emphatically,  that 
I  favor  our  aid  program  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Vietnam  because  the  alternatives 
available  are  not  attractive,  nor  do  I  find 
them  in  the  interest  in  the  continuing  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is 
really  fighting  three  wars  in  Vietnam — 
a  military  war,  a  political  war,  and  an 
economic  war.  It  would  be  senseless  to 
win  one  without  a  victory  in  the  others. 
In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  I  believe  our  economic  aid  ef¬ 
fort  is  essential  to  help  win  the  economic 
war  in  Vietnam  and  a  viable  economy 
is  a  must  to  political  victory. 

Because  of  this,  I  am  supporting  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  I  do  so,  despite  the 
fact  that  I  have  misgivings  over  the 
adequacy  of  planning  by  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  programs  now  being  funded 
■by  American  dollars.  I  question  the 
adequacy  of  controls  and  of  end-use 
audits  in  the  overwhelming  number  of 
instances  of  aid  programs  instituted  in 
that  unhappy  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  made  our  in¬ 
quiry  in  late  December  and  in  early  Jan¬ 
uary,  we  were  shocked  to  find  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  had  not  physi¬ 
cally  been  present  in  Vietnam  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  more  than  3  years  and  had  no 
effective  program  of  field  audit  under¬ 
way  in  Vietnam — I  am  glad  to  say  that 
situation  was  almost  immediately  cor¬ 
rected.  A  team  was  dispatched — prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made,  but  I  am  certain  I 
bespeak  the  consensus  of  the  committee 
that  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
Comptroller  General  has  ordered  a  con¬ 
tinuous  presence  of  the  GAO  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  made  our 
initial  inquiry,  we  learned  that  the  In¬ 
spector  General’s  office  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  specifically  created  at  the 
insistence  of  my  predecessor  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit¬ 
tee  and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  had  not 
been  present  in  Vietnam  for  more  than 
16  months.  This  situation  was  also  im¬ 
mediately  corrected  and  the  AID  mission 
in  Vietnam  has  been  favored  with  his 
presence  or  that  of  his  staff  on  at  least 
three  occasions  in  the  intervening 
months. 

We  were  also  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
inadequacy  of  management  inspection 
personnel  in  Vietnam.  This  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  AID  officials  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation — but  I  emphasize 
that  the  steps  are  not  adequate.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  infer  that 
the  program  is  in  hands  of  incompetents 
or  knaves — they  are  in  fact  able  and 
dedicated  in  the  main.  Rather,  I  em¬ 
phasize  the  nature  of  the  joint  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Congress  through  its  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  Executive  to  act  prud¬ 
ently  to  never  accept  the  statement, 
“There  is  a  war  going  on  cut  there,” 
as  justification  for  failure  to  expend 
the  public  dollar  in  order  to  produce  full 
benefits.  The  American  taxpayer  has 
the  right  to  expect  at  least  that. 

I  recognize  the  great  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  expanding  a  program  from 
$110  million  to  almost  $600  million  in  4 
years.  No  corporation,  however  large  or 
competent,  could  do  it  with  efficiency — 
most  would  be  reluctant  to  undertake 
an  expansion  of  that  magnitude  without 
first  recruiting  and  training  their  man¬ 
agement  and  operating  personnel. 


Unfortunately,  and,  unhappily,  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  faced  with  needs  more 
pressing  than  needs  which  characterize 
our  business  enterprises — nevertheless, 
the  impossible  cannot  be  achieved,  no 
matter  how  great  the  task  of  planning. 
However,  there  are  serious  defects  in  the 
premise  upon  which  some  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  is  predicated. 

The  most  serious,  in  my  judgment,  is 
that  in  operating  the  commodity  import 
program.  We  allow  the  free  economy  of 
Vietnam  to  determine  its  scope.  What 
free  economy?  Where  in  the  Orient  is 
the  economy  as  free  in  the  sense  we 
Americans  are  accustomed  to  regarding? 
Or  more  appropriately,  where  does  it 
meet  our  definition  of  a  free  economy? 

The  interrelationship  of  business  in  the 
Orient  is  perhaps  more  intricate — more 
difficult  to  unscramble — more  bound  in 
the  nature  of  cartels  and  the  urge  to 
seek  to  exploit  every  speculative  poten¬ 
tial  than  business  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  I  speak 
the  consensus  of  the  seven  Members  who 
accompanied  me  to  Vietnam  and  who 
faithfully  spent  many  hours  in  detailed 
hearings — that  the  program  requires  the 
use  of  experienced  and  highly  competent 
commodity  analysts  if  it  is  to  respond  to 
needs  of  the  people  of  Vietnam — and  if 
it  is  to  aid  in  stabilizing  their  economy 
and  creating,  in  part,  the  warmth  of  re¬ 
gard  for  the  United  States  which  we  seek 
as  we  aid  that  country  to  freedom. 

The  commodity  import  program  for 
Vietnam,  which  in  the  past  fiscal  year 
involved  the  expenditure  of  almost  $400 
million,  represents  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  total  U.S.  economic  aid  program  in 
Vietnam.  Spending  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  is  projected  at  an  even  higher  level. 
Yet  these  enormous  quantities  of  U.S.- 
financed  goods  are  being  poured  into 
Vietnam  without  proper  determination 
of  the  real  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  econ¬ 
omy — and  without  adequate  checks  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  as 
they  arrive  in  Vietnam — or  on  their  ulti¬ 
mate  end  use.  As  recently  as  1  year  ago, 
only  one  officer  was  assigned  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Import  Division  of  the  AID  mis¬ 
sion  in  Saigon  and  at  the  time  of  the 
subcommittee’s  visit  to  Vietnam  in  early 
May  the  total  staff  of  the  Commodity 
Import  Division — responsible  for  admin¬ 
istering  a  program  of  $400  million — was 
7  men  out  of  a  total  of  some  800  Ameri¬ 
cans  employed  by  AID  in  Vietnam. 

A  high  official  of  the  mission  informed 
the  subcommittee  in  May  that  “the  ob¬ 
jective  of  U.S.  policy  in  spending  this 
money  is — to  control  inflation.”  AID  re¬ 
lies  largely  upon  the  applications  of  those 
importers  whose  names  are  on  an  ap¬ 
proved  list  maintained  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Vietnam  to  determine  the  quan¬ 
tities  and  types  of  goods  that  are  to  be 
imported.  Checks  on  the  reliability  of 
the  importers — either  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Vietnam  or  by  AID — are  virtu¬ 
ally  nonexistent.  The  subcommittee  was 
told,  and  I  quote : 

This  is  the  best  system  under  the  criteria 
which  we  have  established  in  Vietnam  as 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Import 
Program — that  is,  to  meet  the  market  de¬ 
mand  for  commodities  to  prevent  inflation. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  the  re¬ 
liance  of  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  un¬ 
restrained  workings  of  a  questionable 
free  enterprise  system — in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  quantities  of  goods  that  are  to 
be  imported  in  Vietnam  with  U.S.  financ¬ 
ing — is  naive  to  the  point  of  being  ludi¬ 
crous  under  the  circumstances  that  pres¬ 
ently  exist  in  that  country.  The  much- 
publicized  importation  of  excessive  quan¬ 
tities  of  unicel  100 — a  chemical  which  is 
normally  used  as  a  blowing  agent  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  but  which  was 
subsequently  discovered  to  have  great  ex¬ 
plosive  power — is  just  one  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  commodity  import 
program,  with  the  present  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  commodity  analysis  and  end-use 
checks,  can  be  used  to  subvert  the  goals 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States. 

The  hoarding  of  imported  goods  for 
speculative  purposes  in  a  rising  market, 
winch  has  taken  place  due  to  a  lack  of 
proper  surveillance  over  the  program,  is 
another  example  of  this.  Since  1955,  we 
have  pumped  $17  billion  worth  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  raw  materials  into  Viet¬ 
nam.  This  amounts  to  80  percent  of  all 
the  economic  aid  which  we  have  sent  to 
that  country  during  the  past  decade. 

As  it  now  stands,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  we  are  sending  5  or  10 
times  the  national  requirement  of  Viet¬ 
nam  for  any  specific  commodity.  Al¬ 
though  the  program  is  designed  to  fight 
inflation,  it  may  have  even  the  opposite 
effect.  The  record  shows  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  increased  about  50  percent  last  year. 

In  effect,  we  are  subsidizing  a  group 
of  importers — not  the  Vietnamese  peo¬ 
ple.  Our  commodity  import  program 
should  be  based  on  the  real  needs  of  the 
people,  determined  by  proper  study, 
rather  than  the  orders  submitted  by  lo¬ 
cal  merchants,  who  often  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  making  a  fast  dollar. 

It  appears  also  there  was  a  general  ab¬ 
dication  of  responsibility  for  the  audit 
and  review  of  the  U.S.  aid  programs 
prior  to  the  inquiry  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  adequacy  of  the  audit  function 
of  the  AID  mission  in  Vietnam  had  de¬ 
teriorated  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  the  point 
that  it  no  longer  served  as  an  effective 
management  tool  to  AID  officials  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Washington.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  in  recent  months  since  our 
inquiry  began  there  has  been  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  audit  and  review  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Vietnam  by  these  agencies  and 
other  offices  also  having  responsibility 
in  this  area.  However,  the  audit  func¬ 
tion  in  the  Vietnam  AID  mission  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Despite  an  increase  in  the  AID  audit 
staff  in  fiscal  year  1966,  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  were  astonishingly  disappointing. 
The  number  of  U.S.  auditors  went  up 
from  9  to  17,  but  only  3  audit  reports 
were  issued.  Sixteen  other  audits  were 
completed  in  fiscal  year  1966 — some  for 
as  long  as  10  months — but  no  reports 
were  issued.  That  is  an  incredibly  poor 
record  and  illustrates  the  pressing  need 
for  proper  end-use  checks  of  our  assist¬ 
ance.  If  there  are  not  enough  AID  au¬ 
ditors  in  Vietnam  to  do  this  job,  then 
they  should  be  sent  there  immediately. 
This  is  the  largest  single  AID  program 
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that  we  have  in  the  world,  so  it  demands 
proper  administration. 

Subcommittee  investigation  disclosed 
that  these  reports  were  being  unneces¬ 
sarily  delayed  by  meaningless  updating, 
were  not  being  reviewed  in  a  timely 
manner  by  the  director  of  the  AID  mis¬ 
sion  in  Vietnam.  In  addition,  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  not  being  acted  on 
promptly  and  vigorously. 

One  example  which  demonstrates  the 
case  in  point  pertains  to  the  AID  audit 
of  the  $15  million  loan  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  of  the  National  Agricultural  Credit 
Office  in  Vietnam.  This  audit  disclosed 
significant  findings  which  were  highly 
critical  of  the  AID  monitoring  of  the 
program.  Only  33  percent  of  all  of  the 
outstanding  amounts  which  were  due  in 
1964  or  prior  years  had  been  collected. 

Although  the  audit  was  given  top 
priority  by  the  previous  director  of  the 
AID  mission  and  was  completed  in  early 
November  1965,  the  draft  report  was  not 
reviewed  by  the  present  director  until 
February  1966.  He  did  not  issue  a  for¬ 
mal  order  implementing  the  recommen¬ 
dations  until  June. 

AID  management  advised  the  sub¬ 
committee  during  its  visit  oo  Vietnam  in 
May  that  the  issuance  of  the  final  re¬ 
port  had  been  delayed  so  that  it  could 
be  updated  to  include  more  recent  and 
more  meaningful  figures.  But  our  re¬ 
view  of  the  draft  report  and  the  final 
report  showed  no  evidence  of  any  such 
updating.  There  were  only  minor  word 
changes  and  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
format. 

Simply  put,  this  report  apparently  was 
buried  until  we  demanded  something  be 
done  about  it.  As  a  result,  the  report 
was  disinterred.  Hopefully,  the  mission 
will  now  act  to  put  at  least  one  project 
in  proper  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  will  support  the  economic  portion 
of  the  AID  bill  despite  my  serious  mis¬ 
givings  over  the  administration  of  the 
commodity  import  program  and  other 
activities.  I  feel  the  alternatives  at  this 
time  are  much  less  attractive  and  not  in 
the  Nation’s  interest. 

But  I  am  putting  the  administrators 
on  notice  that  if  the  commodity  import 
program — in  Vietnam — is  not  straight¬ 
ened  out  and  improved  in  the  next  year, 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  next 
foreign  aid  bill — or  urge  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees — to  prohibit  any  com¬ 
modity  import  program  that  is  not  based 
upon  detailed  commodity  analysis  by 
qualified  experts. 

I  promise  this  House  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
will  continue  the  closest  surveillance 
over  management  practices.  The  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act  charges  us  with  respon¬ 
sibility  to  follow  programs  to  determine 
their  economy  and  efficiency  of  opera¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  important  function  of 
the  Congress  that  is  the  particular  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations.  I — so  long  as  I  re¬ 
main  chairman — will  honor  that  duty 
with  great  care. 

I  want  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  minority  Members  who 


traveled  with  me  and  the  staff  to  Viet¬ 
nam,  to  Taiwan,  and  to  Thailand.  I  am 
sure  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  follow  up 
our  previous  investigation  with  another 
inspection  trip  to  Vietnam  this  fall  or 
next  spring,  it  will  be  undertaken  with 
the  same  determination  to  improve  this 
program,  and  thus  in  one  way  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  resolution  of  this  war. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  be  most  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  as  one  who  shared  in  the  recent 
trip  to  Vietnam  which  the  gentleman  is 
describing,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Moss  subcommittee,  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  hearings 
that  were  held  in  Vietnam  and  also  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  attitude  to¬ 
ward  aid  program  administration  that 
'  the  chairman  has  taken,  which  has  been 
a  constructive  one,  and  one  which  has 
not  sought  to  make  headlines,  but  pri¬ 
marily  to  achieve  results  and  efficiency 
of  operation.  Some  of  these  purposes,  I 
am  very  happy  to  say,  have  already  been 
achieved.  I  am  confident  that  many 
more  will  be  achieved  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  subcommittee, 
that  the  operation  of  this  program  will 
be  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  my  friend  for  his 
very  generous  remarks. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI. 

(Mr.  HALPERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  of  the  principles 
contained  in  H.R.  15750,  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1966.  I  do  have  reserva¬ 
tions  about  certain  aspects  of  the  bill 
which  I  will  mention  in  my  observations 
today.  ^ 

First,  I  want  to  emphasize  my  support 
of  the  concept  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program,  now  in  its  18th  year,  represents 
the  American  response  to  the  world  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  mid-20th  century,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  provide  a  better  life  for  peace- 
loving  people  the  world  over.  Our  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  thoughtful,  generous, 
and  effective — and  this  year’s  assistance 
act,  carefully  amended  and  adjusted  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  is  an  im¬ 
provement  of  an  already  outstanding 
program. 

The  bill  authorizes  $4.1  billion  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968;  $1  billion 
for  development  loan  funds  and  $850 
million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1969  through  1971. 

These  authorizations  combine  both 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  fur¬ 
ther  our  dual  aims  of  aiding  the  peaceful 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
poor  nations,  and  bolstering  the  military 
posture  of  the  non-Communist  states. 

We  are  helping  the  developing  nations 
to  take  off  into  sustained  economic 


growth,  to  provide  a  better  life  for  their 
citizens.  Military  assistance  strengthens 
this  endeavor  by  giving  these  nations  a 
sense  of  confidence,  a  climate  of  security 
from  outside  aggression,  an  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves,  and  freedom  to  devote 
their  energies  to  constructive  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  land  and  people. 

This  year’s  act  makes  several  major 
revisions  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  One  significant  change  is  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  funds  for  2  years  rather 
than  for  1.  I  have  some  reservations  re¬ 
garding  the  advisability  of  this  extended 
authorization.  Our  assistance  program, 
commendable  as  its  objectives  may  be,  is 
admittedly  very  complex,  and  the  inter¬ 
national  picture  changes  so  unpredicta- 
bly  that  I  would  have  to  give  considerable 
evaluation  and  be  fully  convinced  before 
I  vote  for  the  extension.  Proponents  for 
the  2 -year  authorization  contend  that 
each  Congress  is  assured  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  foreign  aid  program  while 
the  longer  period  of  authorization  allows 
for  greater  continuity  in  planning.  It 
will  permit  the  Congress,  they  point  out, 
to  explore  more  thoroughly,  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  at  greater  length  specific  operations 
of  our  aid  program.  Congress,  however, 
will  not  relinquish  its  guiding  and  defin¬ 
ing  role  in  foreign  assistance  since  an¬ 
nual  appropriations  of  funds  will  still  be 
necessary  following  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  however,  for 
the  approval  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of  a  5-year  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund.  Long-term  authoriza¬ 
tions  demonstrate  our  sincere  commit¬ 
ment  and  support  of  such  worthwhile 
projects.  Development  loans  are  the 
heart  of  our  foreign  aid  venture.  They 
enable  developing  nations  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  to  utilize  their  dormant  resources, 
to  concentrate  on  basic  reforms  such  as 
transportation,  housing,  sanitation,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  hospitals.  Under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  more  than  90  percent  of  our 
aid  was  furnished  in  the  form  of  out¬ 
right  grants.  Today,  however,  over  65 
percent  takes  the  form  of  loans;  and  92 
percent  of  the  commodities  financed  by 
AID  in  calendar  year  1965  were  procured 
in  the  United  States.  Our  aid  program 
therefore  has  been  beneficial  not  only  to 
the  recipient  but  to  the  donor  as  well. 

I  also  commend  the  committee  for  not 
placing  a  limit  on  the  authorization  of 
military  assistance  funds  to  finance  our 
NATO  commitment.  Since  we  must 
shift  our  NATO  facilities  from  France  to 
a  more  hospitable  region,  and  our  na¬ 
tional  security  requires  prompt  action, 
the  President  deserves  free  rein  in  this 
matter. 

In  another  area  of  national  security, 
mainly  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  agree  with 
the  committee  on  the  importance  of  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  progress  in  achieving 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  of  peace 
and  stability  in  southeast  Asia.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  expanded  effort  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  committee  for  regional  and 
multilateral  cooperative  approaches  to 
the  social  and  economic  development  of 
the  region.  I  wholeheartedly  approve 
section  103(c)(3)  which  grants  $1  mil- 
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lion  in  Israel  pounds  to  the  Hadassah- 
Hebrew  University  Medical  Center  in 
Jerusalem.  In  my  statement  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  on  this  subject, 
I  pointed  out  that  this  institution  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Americans,  staffed  by 
American  physicians,  and  supported  by 
charitable  funds  from  the  nonprofit 
Hadassah  organization  in  the  United 
States.  The  medical  center  houses  a 
comprehensive  program  of  teaching, 
healing,  and  research  in  medicine,  den¬ 
tistry,  nursing,  and  pharmacology.  Many 
of  its  students  come  from  outside  of 
Israel,  representing  countries  from 
Africa  and  south  Asia.  This  worth¬ 
while  project  truly  deserves  our  support. 

This  year’s  act,  as  in  previous  years, 
authorizes  U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N. 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees.  However,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  committee  qualified  the  authoriza¬ 
tion.  The  bill  now  states  that  no  further 
U.S.  conribution  can  be  given  to  Pales¬ 
tine  refugees  unless  the  Agency  takes  all 
possible  steps  to  prevent  U.S.  funds  from 
aiding  refugees  who  are  training  as 
members  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Army.  I  concur  completely  with  the 
committee’s  denial  of  funds  to  this  orga¬ 
nization  preparing  to  send  Arab  ter¬ 
rorists  to  join  Communist  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  pointed  out  sections  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  found  to  be  particularly 
noteworthy  and  laudable.  However,  I 
believe  that  other  parts  of  the  bill  need 
clarification,  especially  those  concerning 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public.  The  present  bill  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  committee  report  allude  to  or 
mention  in  at  least  five  different  places 
qualifying  conditions  on  aid  to  Nasser’s 
United  Arab  Republic.  Furthermore, 
these  conditions  are  vague  and  therefore 
permit  too  much  leeway  for  differing  in¬ 
terpretations.  The  patchwork  of  re¬ 
strictions  is  inadequate.  We  need  a  sep¬ 
arate  section  of  the  bill  to  delineate 
precisely  our  policy  toward  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Congress  has  tried  for  a  number  of 
years  to  limit  U.S.  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  but  has  been  largely  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  The  State  Department,  although 
quite  aware  of  congressional  intent,  has 
consistently  construed,  or  should  I  say 
misconstrued,  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  as  essential  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest.  We  passed  the  aggressor-nation 
clause  in  1963,  but  the  State  Department 
somehow  concluded  that  Nasser’s  mili¬ 
tary  ventures  into  Israel,  Yemen,  and  the 
Congo  were  not  of  an  aggressive  nature. 
Nasser  has  scorned  the  United  States, 
spurned  our  aid  and  spat  in  our  face. 
He  instigated  riots  which  burned  the 
J.F.K.  Library  in  Cairo;  he  misused  our 
assistance;  he  fomented  unrest  in  the 
Middle  East.  Furthermore,  he  supports 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Army  which  is 
arming  Arabs  to  fight  against  our  men 
in  Vietnam.  In  the  light  of  these  and 
other  actions,  I  will  later  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  before  us  which  will  curb 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  me  in  this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]. 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  In 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  H.R.  15750,  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1966,  now  under  discussion, 
a  section  entitled  “Need  for  Replacement 
of  Basic  Equipment  and  Expediting 
Modernization.”  It  appears  on  page  38. 
I  have  read  this  with  particular  interest 
and  I  commend  the  committee  for  its 
wisdom  in  calling  attention  to  a  very 
important  matter.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  generally  known,  but  it  is  nonthe- 
less  true  that  an  intense  program  of 
modernization  on  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  carried  out  by  Commu¬ 
nist  forces.  In  many  areas  their  equip¬ 
ment  is  just  as  good  as  anything  our 
forces  possess.  This  decree  of  modern¬ 
ization  is  not  always  the  case  among  the 
troops  of  our  allies  in  the  free  world. 
Much  of  it  is  obsolescent  or  badly  worn. 
Unfortunately,  this  situation  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  Pacific  where  our  forces 
are  engaged  in  a  conflict  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  all  of  the  free  world.  For  it 
is  there  that  the  spread  of  communism 
must  be  stopped  if  it  is  to  be  stopped  in 
our  time. 

The  Communist  forces  in  southeast 
Asia  are  increasingly  well  equipped  with 
aircraft  and  weapons  manufactured  in 
Russia,  in  Czechoslovakia,  or  in  Red 
China.  In  contrast,  our  stanchest 
friends  in  that  area  are  using  old  equip¬ 
ment  which  certainly  does  not  measure 
up  to  the  newer  Communist-built 
weapons. 

There  is  every  reason  to  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  equipment  all  along  the  line  in  the 
hands  of  those  friendly  forces  Which  on 
tomorrow  may  find  themselves  actively 
a  part  of  the  conflict.  New  and  more 
modern  aircraft,  missiles,  electronic 
equipment,  even  more  modern  rifles  and 
tanks,  should  not  be  denied  these  coun¬ 
tries.  Obviously,  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
we  can  do.  But  we  can  do  more,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  would  have 
us  do  more  toward  improving  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  those  countries  already  engaged, 
or  most  likely  to  be  engaged,  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  on  our  side.  By  doing  so  now  we  may 
find  in  the  future  that  we  have  saved 
lives,  time,  and  money. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]. 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  rise 
once  more  in  opposition  to  the  continued 
wasteful  misuse — constitutionally  illegal 
misuse  in  my  opinion — of  taxpayers’  dol¬ 
lars  to  finance  the  foreign  aid  program, 
I  note  that  the  confusion  which  has 
marked  this  program  since  its  inception 
three  decades  ago  is  continuing  unabated. 

As  debate  on  this  foreign  aid  bill  began 
yesterday,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Congressman 
Morgan,  told  us  that  we  must  accept  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  that  it  therefore  is 
necessary  that  we  must  agree  to  a  policy 
of  aiding  even  unfriendly  and  inefficient 
countries  if  those  who  shape  our  foreign 
policy  think  this  is  in  the  national 
Interest. 
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Using  the  thesis  that  foreign  aid  is  a 
tool  for  carrying  out  foreign  policy  ob¬ 
jectives,  the  able  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  tells  us  that  it  is  necessary  to 
spend  some  of  these  billions  of  tax  dol¬ 
lars  in  some  countries  without  regard  to 
whether  their  governments  are  efficient 
or  not.  And  he  tells  us  also  that  we  are 
confronted  with  comparable  situations  in 
deciding  whether  to  aid  governments 
hostile  to  our  policies  or  governments 
which  are  on  the ,  payroll,  if  I  may  cal 
it  that,  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
provided  us  with  an  unusually  candid 
statement  of  foreign  aid  policies — or  at 
least  what  he  believes  to  be  foreign  aid 
policies — and  I  am  certain  that  he  was 
perfectly  sincere  in  his  every  word. 

But  hear  this:  Almost  at  the  same 
time  we  were  hearing  the  opening  state¬ 
ment  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  William  S.  Gaud,  who  is  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  and  has  been 
nominated  to  be  the  Administrator,  was 
giving  the  committee  of  the  other  body, 
which  was  considering  his  nomination, 
a  somewhat  different  view  of  what  Mr. 
Gaud  believes  to  be  foreign-aid  policy. 

Mr.  Gaud  told  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  other  body,  in  answer 
to  criticism  of  the  farflung  nature  of  the 
aid  program,  that  he  considered  “per¬ 
formance”  to  be  the  primary  factor  in 
determining  whether  individual  coun¬ 
tries  should  continue  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance. 

If  countries  go  off  the  water  wagon, 
if  they  fail  to  make  good  use  of  their 
resources,  if  they  are  frivolous,  or  if  they 
fail  to  make  real  efforts  toward  self-suf¬ 
ficiency,  they  should  not  receive  aid,  Mr. 
Gaud  testified.  He  cited  Brazil  under 
the  former  Goulart  regime  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  country  denied  aid  because  of 
such  practices. 

Now  I  ask  you — does  foreign-aid  pol¬ 
icy  as  stated  to  us  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
the  foreign-aid  policy  as  stated  by  the 
man  who  will  administer  the  program  as 
we  lay  it  down  in  this  bill  now  before  us? 
To  me,  they  seem  to  be  separate  and 
distinct  policies — and  I  submit  that  this 
is  typical  of  the  confusion  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  which  increase  and  multiply  in 
this  haphazard  operation  as  the  Congress 
continues,  year  after  year,  to  reauthorize 
it.  It  is  a  program  in  which  a  vast  host 
of  right  hands  have  no  idea  what  an 
equally  vast  host  of  left  hands  are  doing. 
This  has  led  to  misdirection  and  waste 
of  both  effort  and  money — it  has,  indeed, 
led  to  futility  and  even  to  chaos  in  some 
respects. 

I  must  add — wTith  all  due  respect  to 
my  earnest  and  diligent  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania — that  of  the  two  foreign- 
aid  policies  which  I  have  just  outlined, 
my  preference  is  for  that  espoused  by 
Mr.  Gaud.  If  it  is  essential  to  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare,  which  I  doubt,  and  if  it  is 
necessary  to  attaining  and  keeping  a 
peaceful  world,  which  I  also  doubt,  that 
we  continue  this  checkbook  foreign 
policy,  then  I  would  prefer  that 
at  least  some  discretion  be  exercised  in 
determining  who  will  and  who  will  not 
get  the  proceeds  of  the  labors  of  our 
taxpayers. 
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But  in  saying  that  I  prefer  the  foreign 
aid  policy  enunciated  by  Mr.  Gaud 
rather  than  that  given  to  us  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  misunderstood  by  anyone  as  having 
indicated  in  any  way  that  I  favor  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
am  categorically  opposed  to  this  bill,  as 
I  have  been  to  its  predecessors  and  as  I 
will  be  to  its  successors.  But  as  a  real¬ 
ist,  not  given  to  wishful  thinking,  I  know 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  foreign  aid 
for  years  to  come.  In  that  light,  I  would 
hope,  at  least,  that  we  would  draft  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  effectively  tighten  up 
the  loose  pipes  and  joints  in  this  foreign 
aid  mechanism  and  put  an  end  to  the 
wasteful  practice  of  throwing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  our  dollars  into  the  pocket- 
books  of  nations  which  not  only  have  no 
idea  how  to  use  the  money,  but  which  are 
outright  hostile  to  us  and  on  friendly 
terms  with  our  mortal  enemies,  the  world 
Communists. 

Thus,  I  am  particularly  opposed  to  the 
provision  in  this  bill  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  2 -year  authorization  for  continu¬ 
ation  of  this  program,  for  such  an  au¬ 
thorization  would  take  away  from  the 
Congress  its  power  to  at  least  review,  and 
try  to  stem,  the  reckless  practices  of 
which  we  all  know — even  the  supporters 
of  the  program — exist  in  the  foreign  aid 
operation.  I  would  remind  you  that  next 
year,  there  will  be  a  new  Congress,  a  new 
House,  and  there  will  be  many  new  faces 
on  Capitol  Hill.  What  we  are  asked  to  do 
here  today  is  not  to  abdicate  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  89th  Congress  in  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  but  to 
abdicate  the  responsibility  of  the  90th 
Congress  to  supervise  it  until  it  is  in  its 
last  year. 

I  favor  defeat  of  the  bill.  But  if  that 
cannot  be  achieved,  I  urge  you  to  reduce 
to  a  single  year  the  extension  of  the  for¬ 
eign  program  which  it  would  authorize. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham], 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
md<rks ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15750, 
and  I  would  like  to  join  with  others  of 
my  colleagues  in  complimenting  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  for 
the  bill  they  have  brought  before  us. 

In  many  respects,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  bill  as  reported  to  us  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  this  House  is  a  far 
superior  measure  to  the  two  bills  re¬ 
ported  out  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

For  example,  the  bill  before  us  provides 
for  2-year  authorizations  for  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  with  5- 
year  authorizations  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
S.  3584,  on  the  other  hand,  would  pro¬ 
vide  only  a  1-year  authorization  in  all 
fields.  This  would  make  it  necessary  to 
continue  the  burdensome  procedure  of 
review  of  the  aid  program,  every  year,  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  not  only  at  the 


appropriations  stage,  but  also  at  the  au¬ 
thorization  stage.  Short-term  author¬ 
izations  of  the  program  make  it  difficult 
for  foreign  nations  to  settle  on  decisions 
for  long-term  planning,  which  are 
needed  if  they  are  to  make  effective  use 
of  our  foreign  aid  dollars.  Long-term 
authorizations,  on  the  other  hand,  repre¬ 
sent  a  pledge  of  faith  by  the  United 
States  in  the  principle  that,  in  our  own 
self-interest,  we  should  continue  to  help 
narrow  the  gap  between  the  rich  and 
poor  nations  of  the  world. 

The  amounts  authorized  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee’s  bill  fall  consistently 
short  of  those  in  H.R.  15750,  and  indicate 
an  unwillingness  to  join  in  full  support 
for  the  program.  For  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  the  House  bill  authorizes 
$1  billion;  the  Senate  bill  only  $620  mil¬ 
lion.  For  technical  cooperation  and  de¬ 
velopment  grants,  the  House  bill  au¬ 
thorizes  $231,310,000;  the  Senate  bill 
$210  million.  For  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  the  House  bill  authorizes  $850 
million;  the  Senate  bill  only  $543  million. 
In  all  these  cases,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  bill  is  to  be  preferred.  This  is  no 
time  for  us  to  be  pennywise  and  pound- 
foolish  in  our  foreign  policy. 

At  several  points  in  the  Senate  bills, 
attempts  are  made  to  set  arbitrary  limits 
on  the  number  of  nations  which  can  re¬ 
ceive  particular  kinds  of  aid — 10  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund;  40  for  techni¬ 
cal  cooperation  and  development  grants; 
10  for  supporting  assistance;  40  for  mili¬ 
tary  grants.  Such  arbitrary  limits  fail 
to  take  into  consideration  changing 
world  conditions  or  changes  in  foreign 
nations’  ability  or  willingness  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  effective  development  pro¬ 
gram.  These  limits  would  be  likely  to 
prevent  us  from  demonstrating  at  least 
some  interest,  through  token  and  pro¬ 
grams,  four  in  small  and  impoverished 
states,  especially  in  Africa.  Far  prefer¬ 
able  is  the  flexible  approach  of  H.R. 
15750,  which  permits  the  number  of  reci¬ 
pient  nations  to  depend  on  the  number  of 
nations  where  an  aid  program  is  needed 
and  will  serve  our  long  term  interests. 

Another  novel  provision  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee  is  that 
the  furnishing  of  aid  to  a  country  should 
not  constitute  a  commitment  for  the  use 
of  U.S.  forces.  While  I  can  understand 
the  feelings  which  lay  behind  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  that  phrase,  it  seems  to  me  it  was 
an  unnecessary  addition,  and  I  am  glad 
that  there  is  no  such  provision  in  H.R. 
15750. 

In  several  respects,  the  bill  as  reported 
out  in  the  other  body  appears  to  reflect 
a  trend  toward  a  neoisolationist  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problems  of  the  day,  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  unhappiness 
over  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  regrettable.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  bill  of  this  kind  should  be 
considered  on  the  merits  and  quite  apart 
from  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  except  of 
course  where  aid  to  Vietnam  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Senate  committee  was  also  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  need  to  increase  the  use 
of  multilateral  agencies  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  process.  Thus,  it  sought  to  impose 


requirements  that  15  percent  of  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  operations  must  be 
through  international  organizations,  and 
that  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  purposes  of  both  these  provisos  are 
admirable,  but  they  should  be  stated  as 
objectives,  rather  than  rigid  require¬ 
ments. 

There  are  certain  additions  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  distinguished  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  which  add  greatly  to 
it.  I  should  like  to  commend  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Fraser],  for  what  I  understand  was  his 
proposed  amendment,  which  appears  in 
the  bill  as  title  IX. 

This  new  provision  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  encouraging  the  utilization 
of  democratic  institutions  in  determining 
the  allocation  of  aid.  The  amendment 
does  not  contain  any  specific  restrictions 
on  the  operations  of  the  program,  but  it 
emphasizes  our  determination  to  support 
the  growth  of  democratic  institutions 
around  the  world.  Such  an  emphasis  is 
desirable,  because  it  is  not  foreordained 
that  aid  to  a  country  will  result  auto¬ 
matically  in  political  progress  toward  the 
democratization  of  its  institutions. 

H.R.  15750  also  includes  a  provision 
that  would  deny  assistance  from  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Re¬ 
lief  and  Works  Agency  to  Palestinian 
refugees  engaged  in  the  so-called  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Army.  It  is  appropriate 
and  necessary  for  us  to  emphasize  that 
aid  designed  for  refugees  must  not  be 
diverted,  especially  for  uses  which  would 
destroy  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  regret  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  H.R.  15750  that  no  U.S.  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  used  for  a  project  in 
Castro’s  Cuba.  This  amounts  to  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  earmark  our  U.N.  contributions 
in  certain  respects  and  is  in  my  opinion 
unwise.  Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
attempted  to  tie  such  political  strings 
on  its  contributions  to  the  U.N.  develop¬ 
ment  programs.  The  whole  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  U.N.  programs  would  be 
jeopardized  if  member  states  were  to 
start  trying  to  dictate  where  and  how 
their  contributions  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  help  struggling 
new  nations  achieve  some  measure  of 
economic  and  social  progress,  it  is  well 
for  us  occasionally  to  think  back  to  our 
own  early  days  as  a  nation.  Too  often 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  made 
the  grade  alone. 

The  fact  is  that,  beginning  in  1776, 
we  received  crucial  financial  assistance 
from  friendly  European  countries.  By 
1783,  when  the  peace  treaty  was  signed, 
our  Nation  had  received  loans  from 
France,  Holland,  and  Spain  totaling  $9 
million  plus  gifts — or  as  we  would  say 
today,  “grant  aid” — from  France  in  the 
amount  of  $2  million.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the substantial  value  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  received  from  France. 

During  the  years  following  the  peace 
treaty,  our  financial  difficulties  continued 
to  mount,  as  our  foreign  obligations  and 
arrears  of  interest  increased.  Additional 
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loans  of  $16  million  from  Holland  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  meet  some  of  our 
obligations  of  principal  and  interest,  and 
France  had  generously  remitted  the  in¬ 
terest  on  her  loans  up  to  the  date  of  the 
peace  treaty.  Some  of  the  aid  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  France  was  never  repaid. 
Thus  we  cannot  claim  to  have  been  an 
exemplary  debtor. 

By  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  our  foreign  obligations  had  grown 
beyond  $75  million.  Development  loans 
from  various  European  countries  went 
primarily  to  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  providing  help  for  essential  trans¬ 
portation,  agriculture,  public  utilities, 
and  new  industry.  In  addition  to  for¬ 
eign  loans,  development  was  furthered 
through  the  introduction  of  new  skills, 
ideas,  and  livestock  from  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  others.  Foreign  as¬ 
sistance  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  early 
Americans,  as  an  essential  factor  in 
liberating  our  energies  and  talents  for 
self-help. 

It  has  often  been  suggested,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  American  people  do 
not  support  the  foreign  aid  program.  In 
support  of  this,  we  have  been  shown 
polls  where  people  answer  “Yes”  to  the 
question  “Do  you  favor  a  reduction  in 
foreign  aid?”  just  as  they  would  to  the 
question  “Do  you  favor  a  reduction  in 
taxes?”  When  I  circulated  a  question¬ 
naire  to  my  constituents  last  year,  I  tried 
to  see  what  the  response  would  be  to 
questions  which  differentiated  between 
the  types  of  aid  given  and  the  recipients, 
much  as  the  aid  agencies  must  differenti¬ 
ate  in  operating  the  aid  program.  I 
found  that  the  people  in  my  district,  the 
23d  District  of  New  York,  showed  a  con¬ 
sistent  general  support  for  the  program 
while  showing  a  substantial  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nuances  involved  in  the  various 
types  of  aid.  I  am  sure  this  would  be 
true  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  were  presented  in  terms  other  than 
all  black  or  all  white. 

Thus,  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  received  the  strongest  support,  es¬ 
pecially  when  offered  to  Latin  American 
countries,  through  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress — 87  percent  in  favor,  9  percent  op¬ 
posed,  4  percent  undecided — and  also 
when  offered  to  important  Asian  democ¬ 
racies  such  as  India — 70  percent  in  favor, 
21  percent  opposed,  9  percent  un¬ 
decided — and  the  new  nations  of  Af¬ 
rica — 66  percent  in  favor,  21  percent 
opposed,  13  percent  undecided.  Military 
aid  received  substantial  support  when 
given  to  countries  of  military  importance 
in  defense  against  communism,  such  as 
Turkey — 76  percent  in  favor,  17  percent 
opposed,  7  percent  undecided — and  coun¬ 
tries  threatened  with  aggression,  such  as 
Israel — 75  percent  in  favor,  17  percent 
opposed,  8  percent  undecided — but  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  countries  with  no  significant 
military  strength  was  opposed  in  the  dis¬ 
trict — 42  percent  in  favor,  48  percent  op¬ 
posed,  10  percent  undecided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join 
with  others  in  complimenting  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  including  a  specific  provision 
for  aid  to  the  Hadassah  Hospital  near 
Jerusalem.  I  have  visited  this  remark¬ 
able  institution  and  it  certainly  deserves 
our  support. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  retiring  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  AID,  Mr.  David  Bell.  Our 
country,  and  the  entire  world,  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  at  the  helm  of  this 
vital  and  difficult  program  one  of  the 
great  public  servants  of  our  time.  We 
wish  him  well  in  his  new  endeavors, 
where,  fortunately,  he  will  continue  to 
devote  his  talents  and  energies  to  the 
achievement  of  a  better  life  for  our 
neighbors  around  the  world. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  12  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FinoL 

(Mr.  FINO  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  am  not 
going  to  waste  my  time  in  debating 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  make  our 
commitments  for  1  year  or  2.  I  am  sim¬ 
ply  against  the  program  because  we  have 
seen  its  failures  and  waste  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  We  should  have  com¬ 
pletely  revamped  and  restructured  this 
program  a  long  time  ago.  But  all  we 
have  done  is  to  repeat  the  same  mistakes 
and  ignore  all  of  the  waste  and  the  heavy 
cost  to  our  American  taxpayers. 

Last  year,  when  I  first  opposed  foreign 
aid  after  12  years  of  supporting  it,  I  did 
so  because  I  felt  that  foreign  aid — which 
had  worked  in  the  late  1940’s  in  Europe — 
could  not  do  the  same  job  in  the  under¬ 
developed,  neutralist  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  My  feelings  in  this  respect  have 
since  been  not  only  reaffirmed  but  ag¬ 
gravated  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  I  felt  that  our 
foreign  aid  programs  in  Asia  and  Africa 
were  simply  wasteful  and  ineffectual  ges¬ 
tures  of  U.S.  concern  for  the  people  of 
the  nations  involved.  Now  I  am  starting 
to  feel  that  foreign  aid,  in  all  its  many 
forms — and  that  includes  much  more 
money  than  we  are  voting  on  here  to¬ 
day — is  sort  of  a  slush  fund  or  Texas- 
size  expense  account  to  cover  up  the 
spiritual  bankruptcy  of  this  administra¬ 
tion’s  foreign  policy.  This,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  worse  than  waste. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  American 
policy  had  the  dynamic  thrust  that 
probed  for  the  future.  Johnsonian  for¬ 
eign  policy  uses  foreign  aid  as  a  slush 
fund  to  prop  up  petty  dictators  and  other 
questionable  regimes,  the  collapse  of 
which  would  pinpoint  the  failure  of  ad¬ 
ministration  policy.  Such  foreign  aid 
will  never  get  us  anywhere  but  into  trou¬ 
ble.  It  involves  us  in  trouble  by  getting 
us  committed  to  a  regime  we  should  not 
be  committed  to.  Misused  foreign  aid 
sometimes  eliminates  our  policy  flexibil¬ 
ity  because  we  are  bound  to  support  a 
faltering  regime  in  order  to  justify  our 
foreign  aid  and  pretend  it  was  more  than 
mere  bribery. 

Just  take  a  look  at  Vietnam,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  Since  1955  we  have  given  Vietnam 
$2*4  billion  worth  of  aid.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  money  ever  did  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  any  good.  Most 
of  it  was  stolen  by  profiteers  and  corrupt 
officials.  The  peasants  know  this,  and  I 
think  it  has  affected  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  feed  millions  to  the  prof¬ 
iteers  while  antagonizing  the  people. 
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We  have  thrown  our  foreign  aid  around 
in  southeast  Asia  like  a  drunken  fool. 
We  have  sloshed  it  into  Vietnam  so  care¬ 
lessly  that  most  of  it — far  from  helping 
the  people — has  gone  into  Swiss  bank  ac¬ 
counts  of  corrupt  officials,  or  been 
shipped  back  to  France  by  Indochina’s 
French  banks,  or  channeled  to  the  Viet- 
cong  through  the  black  market. 

In  Vietnam,  thanks  to  American  aid, 
the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor 
are  getting  poorer.  I  believe  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  in  Vietnam  has,  in 
some  ways  at  least,  undermined  our  war 
effort.  I  say  this  because  our  aid  has 
fanned  the  fires  of  corruption  and  infla¬ 
tion,  antagonizing  the  Vietnamese  peas¬ 
antry.  Also,  the  way  in  which  our  aid 
funds  have  been  diverted  to  profiteers 
and  corrupt  officials — and  most  import¬ 
antly,  to  Vietcong  pockets — has  made  us 
look  stupid.  It  has  made  our  Govern¬ 
ment  look  like  a  dumb,  blundering 
Goliath.  It  has  made  people  wonder  if 
we  are  serious  about  our  war  effort  in 
Vietnam. 

Think  about  some  figures  for  a  few 
minutes.  We  have  poured  $2  *4  billion 
into  South  Vietnam  in  the  last  10  years. 
That  is  more  than  $100  per  South  Viet¬ 
namese.  Most  South  Vietnamese  earn 
little  more  than  $100  a  year,  so  this  is 
big  money.  But  what  has  it  done?  Very 
little.  Most  of  it  has  gone  to  France, 
private  bank  accounts  or  to  the  Viet¬ 
cong.  I  have  written  several  times  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  con¬ 
cerning  this  problem,  but  the  admin¬ 
istration  wants  to  try  and  pretend  that 
the  problem  does  not  even  exist. 

In  pouring  money  into  Vietnam  this 
way,  the  administration  has  served  our 
cause  badly.  We  have  tainted  our  war. 
Our  aid  program  has  tied  us  to  corrupt 
officialdom  and  profiteers,  alienating  the 
peasants,  and  playing  into  Vietcong 
hands.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  had  chosen  as 
America’s  partner  in  Vietnamese  rede¬ 
velopment  a  man,  Marshal  Ky,  who  has 
declared  that  his  hero  in  life  is  Adolf 
Hitler.  We  have  become  too  involved 
with  Ky.  We  have  helped  make  Viet¬ 
namese  government  and  finance  into  a 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates”  comic  strip.  By 
throwing  vast  quantities  of  money  into 
that  mess,  fanning  it  into  ever-mounting 
proportions,  we  have  hurt  our  war  effort 
by  aggravating  corruption  and  inflation 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  listen  to  what  Ne  Win, 
Burma’s  Chief  of  State,  had  to  say  about 
huge  U.S.  spending  programs  in  Asia: 

This  kind  of  aid  does  not  help.  It  cripples. 
The  recipients  never  learn  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  rely  more  and  more  on  foreign 
experts  and  foreign  money.  In  the  end,  they 
lose  control  of  their  country. 

That  is  what  the  Burmese  leader  fears 
if  Burma  took  U.S.  aid.  Burma  does  not 
take  U.S  aid  Burma  is  poor,  isolated, 
provincial  and  secretive  but,  as  the 
Washington  Star  said  on  June  27. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with 
Burma,  but  there  is  no  graft  or  corruption 
among  the  top  officials.  They  are  not  be¬ 
coming  millionaires  and  they  are  not  acquir¬ 
ing  fancy  mistresses  or  Swiss  bank  accounts. 

In  the  long  run,  Burmese  pride  may  be 
a  better  bastion  against  communism 
than  South  Vietnamese  corruption. 
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After  all,  is  South  Vietnam  any  richer 
than  Burma  if  you  strip  away  the  dance- 
halls,  black  market  stores,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  problem  of 
our  present  aid  program  is  that  we 
wastefully  shovel  money  to  different 
places  without  worrying  where  it  is  go¬ 
ing.  I  think  this  administration  is  much 
more  concerned  with  seeing  that  gov¬ 
ernment  X  gets  its  yearly  payoff  than 
in  seeing  that  the  money  is  put  to  good 
long-term  use.  After  all,  if  we  insisted 
that  the  money  be  used  well,  we  might 
alienate  the  two-bit  air  marshals  and 
other  pompous  leaders  our  Government 
is  playing  games  with. 

My  point  is  this.  The  reason  our  aid 
is  wasted  is  that  no  precautions  are 
taken  to  see  that  it  is  well  used.  All  our 
Government  cares  about  is  “paying  off’’ 
the  foreign  governments  to  buy  short¬ 
term  support.  We  are  very  reluctant  to 
check  further.  Strict  foreign  aid  cri¬ 
teria  would  antagonize  our  “friends”  like 
Marshal  Ky  and  the  assorted  anti- 
Semitic  Arab  potentates.  We  use  aid  to 
keep  our  foreign  policy  chickens  from 
coming  home  to  roost. 

Eventually,  these  chickens  must  come 
home  to  roost.  When  a  revolution  top¬ 
ples  a  corrupt  regime  we  were  supporting, 
all  our  aid  is  wasted  because  it  went  to 
pay  for  mistresses  and  Swiss  bank  ac¬ 
counts  instead  of  helping  people. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  spend¬ 
ing  money  abroad  so  long  as  there  are 
poor  people  in  America — and  we  will  al¬ 
ways  have  them,  even  after  this  poverty 
program  stunt  is  dead  and  buried.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  for  the  sake  of  politics  at  least, 
I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  help  the 
poorer  nations  of  the  world.  But  the 
Johnson  administration  aid  program 
does  not  do  this.  Under  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration,  foreign  aid  is  used  to  bribe 
other  countries  to  stick  with  our  bank¬ 
rupt  policies.  This  type  of  aid  does  not 
help  people.  It  just  perpetuates  inade¬ 
quate  policies,  and  wastes  money. 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  pouring  money  into 
a  bottomless  drain  is  our  aid  to  India. 
The  economic  problem  of  India  is  so  bad 
that  very  stem  measures  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  get  that  country  on  its  feet, 
but  India  just  wants  to  bumble  along. 
The  United  States  does  nothing  to  stop 
this.  We  just  keep  giving  India  money 
to  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning.  We 
do  not  insist  that  the  money  be  used  well. 
Insistence  might  antagonize  the  Indians. 
Frankly,  if  the  money  we  spend  gets  no 
results,  then  I  say,  let  us  stop  spending  it. 

I  oppose  aid  to  India  because  the 
money  we  spend  is  too  inconsequential 
and  wastefully  administered  to  get  any 
results  against  the  backdrop  of  India’s 
overwhelming  economic  problem.  If  In¬ 
dia  is  friendly  today — and  they  are  only 
friendly  by  comparison  with  their  prior 
attitude — this  new  attitude  reflects  their 
border  dispute  with  Communist  China. 
Communist  China  helped  our  relations 
with  India  a  lot  more  than  foreign  aid 
ever  did.  When  India  turned  against 
Communist  China,  we  promptly  gave  In¬ 
dia  military  aid.  Secretary  McNamara 
gave  the  Indians  a  munitions  factory. 
What  happened?  India  and  Pakistan 
fought  each  other  with  U.S.  military 


hardware  and  only  Red  China  profited. 
On  top  of  this,  it  turned  out  that  we  had 
an  ammunition  shortage,  and  could  have 
used  the  factory  ourselves,  but  that  was 
typical  McNamara  military  aid  planning. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
ought  to  encourage  India  to  go  Com¬ 
munist.  India  and  China  could  never 
get  along.  Who  would  give  them  food 
and  aid?  Perhaps  we  could  get  together 
with  the  Russians.  I  am  not  being  wholly 
facetious  here.  If  we  got  together  with 
the  Russians,  we  could  cut  foreign  aid 
and  cut  our  defense  budget.  Maybe  the 
day  is  not  too  far  off. 

To  return  to  India  for  a  moment.  We 
have  poured  almost  $7  billion  into  India 
since  World  War  n,  with  practically  no 
results.  India  still  refuses  to  pursue  eco¬ 
nomic  policies.  Like  many  underde¬ 
veloped  nations,  she  has  embarked  on 
much  too  ambitious  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  programing,  while  refusing  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  agriculture 
necessary  to  feed  her  starving  millions. 
India,  while  admitting  her  heavy-indus¬ 
try  program  has  not  worked,  keeps  try¬ 
ing  to  set  up  additional  blundering  so¬ 
cialized  industries.  India  discourages 
private  industry  with  a  65-percent  cor¬ 
porate  income  tax.  No  wonder  India  is 
bogged  down. 

Meanwhile,  Indian  agriculture  is  so 
backward  that  America  has  to  send  $700 
million  worth  of  wheat  just  to  keep  In¬ 
dia’s  head  above  water  this  year.  The 
Indians  want  our  money,  but  do  not 
want  our  advice.  I  strongly  believe  our 
aid  ought  to  go  with  sound  technical 
planning  or  not  at  all.  I  do  not  want 
Americans  telling  Indians  what  to  do, 
but  I  do  want  to  see  advanced,  sensible 
planning  required  before  U.S.  aid  is  made 
available.  Our  State  Department  peo¬ 
ple — those  foggy  minds  in  Foggy  Bot¬ 
tom — are  afraid  of  setting  terms  because 
they  are  afraid  to  offend  the  people  they 
are  dealing  with. 

India  is  sinking  into  an  economic 
quagmire,  yet  they  have  the  money  to 
fight  a  $125  million  war  with  Pakistan, 
and  they  have  the  money  to  go  bidding 
for  modern  submarines.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  they  should  get  no  more  for¬ 
eign  aid  until  they  stop  looking  for  sub¬ 
marines  and  start  getting  realisic  about 
building  up  agriculture  and  private  en¬ 
terprise.  Untill  that  time,  our  aid  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  meaningless  except  as  a 
wasteful,  stopgap  program  designed  to 
keep  India  from  suffering  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  cutting  her  own  economic 
throat. 

I  realize  that  it  is  hard  for  the  United 
States  to  impose  the  necessary  stand¬ 
ards  on  our  loan  programs.  Sometimes 
toughness  would  breed  great  resentment. 
But  I  think  that  fairness  to  our  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  and  long-range  policy 
planning  both  demand  a  new  degree  of 
backbone  in  the  State  Department.  I 
hope  it  will  be  forthcoming. 

One  step  I  think  we  ought  to  consider 
is  channeling  more  U.S.  aid  programs 
through  organizations  like  the  World 
Bank  and  the  several  regional  develop¬ 
ment  banks.  These  organizations  can 
insist  on  sound  terms  and  sound  plan¬ 
ning  without  being  vulnerable  to  charges 
of  “dictation”  and  besides,  aid  money 


spent  through  the  regional  banks  cannot 
be  used  for  bribes  or  stringless  grants  to 
two-bit  dictators.  If  we  channel  our  aid 
through  regional  organizations,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  forced  to  come  up  with 
a  foreign  policy  that  can  stand  on  its 
own  two  feet.  Right  now  our  foreign 
policy  balances  precariously  on  an  open 
checkbook  and  this  is  good  for  nobody — 
especially  our  American  taxpayers. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wrote  to  the  President  suggesting  that  he 
consider  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Mid¬ 
dle  East  Development  Bank.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  was  prompted  by  a  belief  that 
such  a  bank  could  do  more  for  Middle 
Eastern  development  than  our  unilateral 
aid  programs.  Our  own  programs  are 
extremely  unimaginative.  All  we  ever 
seem  to  do  is  send  new  weapons  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  different  Arab  nations.  I 
cannot  see  the  sense  of  this.  The  arms 
race  is  keeping  the  Middle  East  tense 
with  the  threat  of  war.  Now  I  know  the 
administration  talks  about  the  need  to 
supply  the  different  Arabs  with  new 
weapons  so  that  they  do  not  get  these 
weapons  from  the  Russians.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  sense  to  this,  but  I  would 
rather  see  the  money  we  put  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  used  constructively. 

I  think  perhaps  a  Middle  East  Devel¬ 
opment  Bank — similar  to  the  Asian  De¬ 
velopment  Bank — could  underwrite  some 
regional  economic  development  projects 
which  would  aid  both  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.  This  would  be  a  great  shot  in  the 
arm  for  Arab-Israeli  cooperation.  This 
may  be  optimistic,  but  if  Israel  has  made 
the  desert  bloom,  why  could  not  a  Middle 
East  Development  Bank  make  even  more 
of  the  desert  bloom?  And  perhaps  in  the 
process  help  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to 
bury  the  hatchet? 

Such  a  program  would,  to  my  mind,  be 
far  more  preferable  to  a  policy  of  con¬ 
tinually  supplying  assorted  Arab  States 
with  the  latest  military  hardware  while 
neglecting  regional  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Israel  is  getting  too  prosperous 
for  direct  aid,  now  that  her  per  capita 
income  is  as  high  as  that  of  Holland,  but 
regional  aid  programs,  designed  to  help 
both  Arabs  and  Israelis,  offer  a  chance  to 
combine  economic  and  political  com- 
monsense. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  nation  like  the 
United  States  to  make  regional  develop¬ 
ment  programs  part  of  our  own  foreign 
aid  program.  But  a  regional  develop¬ 
ment  bank,  which  includes  local  nations 
as  both  contributors  and  members,  can 
stimulate  local  cooperation.  These 
banks  are  not  thought  of  as  foreign  or 
imperialist.  Nations  getting  bank  in¬ 
ternational  aid  do  not  worry  about  poli¬ 
tical  motives,  and  regional  banks  never 
approved  aid  which  gives  two-bit  dicta¬ 
tors  money  for  Swiss  bank  accounts. 
These  banks  are  the  best  ways  to  build 
up  underdeveloped  areas.  If  we  had 
channeled  our  aid  through  a  regional 
development  bank  in  Vietnam,  our  aid 
might  have  gone  for  progress  instead  of 
graft,  and  we  might  not  be  trapped  in  a 
bad  situation  out  of  loyalty  to  the  re¬ 
gimes  we  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  again  to  vote 
against  foreign  aid.  It  is  wasterful.  It 
is  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  underde- 
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veloped  nations.  We  use  it  as  a  diplo¬ 
matic  slush  fund,  and  let  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  waste  or  misappropriate  it.  Quite 
often,  our  aid  programs  alienate  local 
peasants  who  see  us  propping  up  an  un¬ 
wanted,  dictatorial  regime.  When  our 
Government  uses  foreign  aid  as  a  check¬ 
book  to  get  our  incompetent  diplomacy 
off  the  hook,  foreign  aid  works  like  a 
narcotic.  So  long  as  our  policy  can  fall 
back  on  international  bribery,  it  will 
continue  to  be  unrealistic  and  compla¬ 
cent.  If  our  policy  has  to  stand  on  its 
own  two  feet,  perhaps  then  we  will  see 
some  long-range  planning  and  common- 
sense. 

But  as  long  as  foreign  aid  is  used  to 
buy  support  for  shaky  U.S.  policy,  then 
that  aid  will  be  used  wastefully  and 
never  be  conditioned  on  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  administration  necessary  to 
make  it  work  for  the  people.  And  so 
long  as  foreign  aid  is  used  to  buy  sup¬ 
port  our  policies  cannot  win  on  their 
merits,  our  policies  will  not  shape  up. 

It  is  a  vicious  cycle.  Maybe  the  ad¬ 
ministration  likes  it.  I  do  not.  I  am 
going  to  cast  my  vote  against  waste, 
fraud,  corruption,  maladministration, 
and  incompetence.  It  is  not  worth  sup¬ 
porting.  Perhaps  foreign  aid  can  be 
redesigned  to  be  effective.  Until  that 
time,  it  is  not  a  program  I  want  to  sup¬ 
port. 

Let  me  raise  one  final  thought.  I 
urge  the  members  of  this  Committee  to 
take  a  good,  long  look  at  Vietnam. 
Where  are  our  friends  who  have  received 
$115  billion  in  foreign  aid  since  World 
War  II?  Where  are  they? 

Ask  yourselves  these  questions : 

First.  Why  are  we  fighting  alone  in 
Vietnam? 

Second.  Why  are  American  lives  and 
tax  dollars  the  principle  ones  being 
sacrificed  in  this  war? 

Third.  Where  are  all  of  our  foreign 
aid  recipient  allies? 

I  believe  that  we  can  all  answer  these 
questions.  And  I  think  that  the  answers 
condemn  our  foreign  and  foreign  aid 
policies  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

We  are  fighting  alone  in  Vietnam — or 
practically  alone — because  our  so-called 
friends  do  not  trust  us.  Because  these 
“friends”  do  not  think  that  our  Presi¬ 
dent  knows  what  he  is  doing.  Because 
these  “friends”  do  not  have  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  ability  to  end  the  20 -year 
crisis  in  Vietnam  by  mere  force.  All  the 
foreign  dollars  we  have  pumped  into 
Europe  since  World  War  II  have  not 
swayed  European  opinion  one  bit.  Our 
foreign  aid  has  not  bought  us  any  sup¬ 
port  in  Europe  for  policies  which  Europe 
would  not  otherwise  support.  So  we  are 
fighting  almost  alone  in  Vietnam. 

We  do  have  some  token  support  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  And  then 
there  is  Korea.  Korea  is  one  foreign  aid 
recipient  which  is  happy  to  be  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  They  should  be.  They  are 
getting  paid  off  in  spades.  Back  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  I  asked  the  President  to  disclose 
the  terms  of  our  “deal”  with  the  Koreans 
to  hire  Korean  mercenaries  to  fight  in 
Vietnam.  The  administration  tried  to 
pretend  there  was  no  deal.  But  there  is 
a  deal  and  the  Koreans  admit  it.  Some 
people  might  say  “Korea  is  grateful”  and 


that  she  is  one  aid  recipient  fighting  to 
pay  us  back.  They  would  be  wrong. 
Korea  is  fighting  for  more  foreign  aid. 
Korea  is  getting  fat  on  that  good  old 
Democratic  war  prosperity. 

I  ask  “Where  are  all  the  recipients  of 
our  foreign  aid?”  Are  they  in  Vietnam 
with  us?  No.  Spiritually,  they  are  on 
the  picket  lines  around  the  world.  Now 
I  do  not  altogether  blame  them.  The 
foreign  policy  of  this  administration  does 
not  inspire  confidence.  The  “credibility 
gap”  is  as  big  as  the  Grand  Canyon.  I 
am  glad  we  are  bombing  the  oil  in  the 
North.  I  am  glad  it  is  supposed  to  be  so 
effective.  Then  why  did  not  we  bomb 
4,000  American  lives  ago?  When  the 
administration  says  our  policy  is  strictly 
Kosher,  the  world  disbelieves.  So  much 
for  the  support  we  bought  with  foreign 
aid. 

Look  at  the  record.  No  gratitude.  No 
support.  No  real  achievement.  Three 
strikes.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
foreign  aid  to  leave  the  ball  game.  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  wasteful  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  O’Hara!. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  mine  has  been  a  rare  and  precious 
experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  2  days  I  have  been 
in  this  Chamber,  privileged  to  listen  to 
every  word  of  this  great  debate,  and  it 
has  been  a  great  debate.  It  has  been  a 
scholarly  debate.  Most  of  the  addresses 
were  prepared  ones.  They  went  into  the 
subject  in  all  its  aspects  in  depth  and  in 
most  incidents  with  penetrating  clarity. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  interest  in 
foreign  affairs  must  be  far  greater  in  our 
country  and  in  this  body  than  would  be 
indicated  by  the  number  of  Members  on 
the  floor.  _ 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  last  count  there 
were  28  people  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  listening  to  this  great 
debate.  I  believe  since  then  we  may  have 
lost  one  or  two  to  the  inroads  of  human 
fatigue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  it  mean  that  there 
is  scant  interest  in  our  country  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  this  body  in 
foreign  affairs,  or  does  it  mean  that  the 
American  people  and  their  Representa¬ 
tives  here  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
foreign  aid  program,  the  way  it  has 
worked,  the  way  it  has  contributed  to  our 
security,  and  to  the  building  of  our  future, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  any  par¬ 
ticipation  here? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  humble 
observations  to  make.  Since  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  jot  down  these  ob¬ 
servations,  I  must  speak  from  the  cuff, 
as  it  were.  These  are  observations  of  10 
years  of  warm  association  with  as  fine  a 
group  of  men  and  women  as  I  have  ever 
known,  the  membership  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  at  long 
last  I  have  reached  the  end  of  the  road 
of  futility.  Year  after  year  we  have  held 
our  hearings  on  the  mutual  aid  bill — 
weeks  of  hearings — and  have  worked  un- 
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der  handicaps,  one  in  particular,  the 
handicap  of  time,  another  the  handicap 
of  having  reference  books  that  we  could 
not  take  from  the  committee  room  be¬ 
cause  they  were  so  secret,  and  we  had 
little  time  to  look  at  them.  Then,  Mr. 
Chairmanr-after  weeks  and  weeks  of  this 
we  would  complete  our  task,  all  of  us 
with  the  feeling  that  we  had  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  depth.  It 
had  been  an  exercise  in  total  futility 
and  we  knew  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  vision  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  that  road  of 
futility. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  every  other  year 
we  now  can  look  forward  to  giving  our 
time  and  attention  to  examining  this 
program.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly], 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  in  Europe  better  than 
she  has  ever  known  before  because  she 
will  have  each  alternate  year  to  looking 
the  product  in  the  eye  and  learning  at 
firsthand  the  weaknesses  and  the 
strengths  of  every  program  and  when  in¬ 
formation  is  imparted  to  that  great  brain 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly],  conclusions  come  that  are  in¬ 
telligent  and  far-reaching. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  I  will' 
know  more  about  Africa  when  each  al¬ 
ternate  year  I  have  the  time  and  the 
means  of  familiarizing  myself  with  each 
and  every  program  in  Africa  and  of  de¬ 
termination  of  what  programs  are  good 
and  what  programs  are  bad  or  wasteful. 
Now  Africa  is  the  zone  of  my  interest. 
It  is  my  responsibility.  I  have  said  many 
times,  and  I  believe  it,  that  as  Africa 
goes  so  will  go  this  world  of  ours. 

The  wealth  that  is  in  Africa  and  which 
is  undeveloped  is  tremendous  almost  be¬ 
yond  belief.  It  will  build  a  rich  econ¬ 
omy,  covering  an  entire  continent  thrice 
the  size  of  the  United  States  and  it  will 
furnish  a  tremendous  buying  market  for 
our  goods.  Every  cent  advanced  to 
Africa  in  this  period  of  her  building  will 
come  back  to  us  a  thousandfold. 

So  a  year  ago  I  was  committed  to  the 
annual  review  of  the  foreign  aid  authori¬ 
zation  by  our  committee.  I  was  one  of 
the  conferees,  deadlocked  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  week  after  week,  because  we  were 
insisting  that  the  House  committee  shall 
look  into  this  program  each  and  every 
year.  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  the  world 
could  have  been  more  convinced  that  the 
House  had  to  take  a  new  authorizing 
book  every  year. 

The  trouble  was  that  I,  of  all  people, 
had  been  afraid  of  changing  the  status 
quo.  I  had  been  willing  to  go  on  end¬ 
lessly  trudging  down  the  highway  of  fu¬ 
tility  rather  than  strike  out  on  a  new 
path  with  a  yearn  for  finding  out  what 
was  right  and  what  was  wrong  and  the 
next  year  for  revising  the  authorizations 
to  measure  up  with  our  findings. 

Yes,  there  have  been  mistakes  in  our 
foreign  aid  administration.  Yes,  there 
have  been  extravagances. 

When  our  committee  was  told  this  year 
of  the  new  plan  of  AID  to  give  the  bank¬ 
ers  more  money  so  that  they  could  travel 
around  the  world  to  find  places  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  investment,  at  first  blush 
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I  was  not  sold  on  it.  But  neither  I  nor 
any  other  member  of  the  committee 
could  reach  a  wise  determination  unless 
there  was  the  time  and  opportunity  of 
direct  checkup  on  the  spot  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  That  opportunity  will  be  as¬ 
sured  by  the  change  from  1  to  2  years  in 
the  authorization. 

I  think  that  when  we  go  over  the  ac¬ 
tual  operation  of  this  program  every 
other  year  and  go  over  the  authorization 
itself  every  other  year,  we  can  perform 
our  task  with  far  greater  intelligence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  other  ob¬ 
servations  very  humbly  to  make.  But 
before  doing  so,  I  want  to  say  that  our 
committee  has  one  of  the  greatest  chair¬ 
men  that  this  Congress  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  I  think  that  is  the  evaluation  of 
every  member  of  our  committee  on  the 
Democratic  side  and  on  the  Republican 
side.  Our  chairman  has  done  a  tremen¬ 
dous  job.  And  he  has  had  the  loyal  co¬ 
operation  of  as  fine  a  professional  staff 
as  ever  has  been  assembled  in  any  legis¬ 
lative  seat  in  the  world. 

Let  me  tell  you — she  may  not  be  the 
First  Lady  of  America,  for  that  is  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  gracious  wife  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  but  she  is  one 
of  the  first  ladies  in  the  hearts  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
great  committee,  the  brilliant  and  gen¬ 
uinely  beloved  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton],  a  statesman  of  dedica¬ 
tion  in  the  finest  American  pattern. 

The  other  first  lady  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York,  [Mrs. 
Kelly],  whose  contribution  to  our  coun¬ 
try  in  its  relation  with  foreign  lands  and 
in  the  crystallization  of  a  firm  foreign 
policy  is  second  to  that  of  no  other  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  humble  ob¬ 
servation,  I  now  make  bold  to  express 
the  hope  that  next  year  our  regional 
subcommittees  will  be  fully  staffed. 

I  would  like  to  have  on  my  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Africa  and  on  every  other  re¬ 
gional  subcommittee  a  staff  comparable 
to  the  staffs  of  the  subcommittees  of  the 
great  committee  headed  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson],  I 
think  that  if  each  regional  subcommittee 
had  a  staff  of  two  or  three  people,  we 
could  save  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
with  whom  it  was  my  great  joy  to  serve 
on  the  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  simply 
want  to  say,  from  the  gentleman’s  re¬ 
marks,  one  would  think  that  the  minor¬ 
ity  members  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  do  not  also  have  a  soft  spot 
in  their  hearts  for  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly].  I  just  want  to 
say  that  we  have  great  admiration  and 
affection  both  for  Mrs.  Bolton  and  for 
Mrs.  Kelly.  Your  remarks  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  committee  had  a  particular  interest 
in  Mrs.  Kelly  and  I  wanted  to  correct 
that  impression. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  most  sincerely.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  a  matchless  exponent  of  gal¬ 
lantry.  I  am  sure  we  all  join  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  woman¬ 
hood  in  our  associates  both  of  whom  we 
dearly  adore.  I  do  appreciate,  his  con¬ 
tribution. 

I  have  a  few  other  observations  to 
make,  and  they  are  very  humble.  They 
concern  our  association  together  as  fel¬ 
low  members  of  a  committee.  One  of 
the  great  privileges  we  have  in  this  body 
is  that  of  knowing  our  colleagues.  Re¬ 
cently,  when  I  was  successful  in  a  pri¬ 
mary  contest,  someone  told  me  that  a 
Member  on  the  other  side  wanted  me  to 
know  that  he  felt  pretty  good  about  it, 
but  he  did  not  wish  his  constituents  to 
know  how  he  felt,  because  it  might  hurt 
him  in  his  own  district.  I  think  that  is 
a  sort  of  index  of  the  feeling  we  have 
for  one  another  in  this  great  association 
and  companionship  we  have  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  On  that 
note,  which  I  hope  meets  with  universal 
accord,  and  is  noncontroversial,  I  turn 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  problem 
of  international  balance  of  payments  can 
be  discussed  in  this  short  time  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  certainly  we  can  bring  it  into 
focus  here,  hopefully.  To  me  it  is  rather 
shocking  that  the  committee  report  does 
not  even  mention  it.  At  least,  I  can¬ 
not  find  it.  There  is  something  said,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  in  the  minority  views. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  almost  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  our  fiddling  while  Rome  burns. 
Our  aid  program  in  its  full  compass, 
including  not  just  the  bill  before  us  but 
also  the  one  that  was  previously  passed. 
Public  Law  480 — the  food  and  tobacco 
for  freedom,  or  whatever  it  is  now — and 
all  the  other  funds  that  exist  totaling 
close  to  $6  billion,  is  the  major  cause  of 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
Because  we  have  failed  to  move  forward 
to  correct  that  deficit,  the  United  States 
is  weakened  in  the  world  today  economi¬ 
cally,  and  therefore  politically,  and  is 
unable  to  implement  its  foreign  policy. 

The  Clay  report  of  a  few  years  ago,  to 
which  no  attention  was  paid  by  our  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Congress,  or  the  President — 
in  fact,  if  anything,  it  was  calmly  for¬ 
gotten — suggested  that  we  had  to  get 
back  to  a  level  below  $2  billion  if  we 
were  going  to  be  realistic  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  international  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  I  even  thought  the  $2  billion 
was  too  much.  I  say  this  as  one  who  for 
years  has  argued  that  there  is  a  place 
for  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  believe  in 
foreign  aid,  but  I  think  we  must  relate  it 
to  our  abilities  and,  above  all,  we  had 
better  start  relating  it  to  good  expendi¬ 
ture  policy.  And  that  is  the  second  point 
I  want  to  talk  about. 

The  first  quarter  of  this  year  revealed 
that  our  balance  of  payments  is  going  to 
run  a  deficit  of  over  $2  billion.  All  the 
stopgap  measures  that  we  have  been 
using  in  the  past  few  years,  which  many 


of  us  suggested  to  the  administration 
were  stopgap,  would  actually  put  us  in 
worse  position  if  in  the  meantime  we 
did  not  use  the  time  we  were  buying 
with  those  stopgap  measures  to  move  in 
and  correct  the  basic  causes.  So  here 
we  are  talking  in  terms  of  $5  or  $6  bil¬ 
lion,  in  this  particular  bill,  another  $3.6 
billion  to  be  added  to  the  previous 
amounts  with  no  consideration  being 
given  to  the  impact  of  those  expenditures 
on  our  international  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments. 

I  do  not  even  see  the  wornout  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  AID  administration  that, 
after  all,  this  really  does  not  affect  the 
balance  of  payments  because  there  are 
tied-in  loans,  or  the  AID  expenditures 
are  tied  in  with  purchase  in  the  United 
States. 

Several  years  ago  when  AID  first  be¬ 
gan  developing  this  false  syllogism,  I 
tried  to  bring  it  into  focus  first  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  they  were  not  really  talking 
about  the  programs  themselves,  the  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  detailed  programs 
which  are  listed  in  the  given  report  and 
are  listed  elsewhere,  that  those  expendi¬ 
tures  were  tied  in  with  purchases  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  bulk  of  the 
program  expenditures  was  for  wages.  If 
materials  were  bought,  when  roads  and 
schools  and  houses  were  built — which  are 
the  main  structures  being  built — those 
materials  are  procured  locally. 

The  actual  figures  are  that  only  15 
percent  of  the  money  spent  by  AID  on 
the  specific  programs  has  anything  to  do 
with  purchases  in  the  United  States. 

For  years  AID  and  the  administration 
!have  been  getting  by  with  the  false 
presentation  and  fooling  the  Congress 
and  the  people  by  talking  in  terms  of  a 
tie-in  of  80  percent.  What  are  they 
talking  about  when  they  say  tie-in  with 
80  percent?  They  are  simply  saying  that 
if  $1  billion  is  spent  in  India,  then  80 
percent  of  the  foreign  exchange  in  the 
country  up  to  $1  billion  must  be  used  to 
purchase  goods  in  the  United  States. 
But  this  is  redundant,  because  there  has 
been  expenditure  and  trade  between 
India  and  the  United  States,  irrespective 
of  AID  and  irrespective  of  the  govern¬ 
ments.  All  AID  has  done  is  to  move  in 
and  try  to  count  twice  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  balance  of  payments  the  export 
aspect  of  our  private  sector  in  trade. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  the  course  of  hearings 
on  this  general  subject  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  was 
made  and  not  refuted,  that  while  these 
so-called  tied  loans  were  used,  as  the 
gentleman  indicated,  largely  for  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  United  States,  a  side  effect 
was  that  it  simply  freed  money  other¬ 
wise  available  bo  the  governments  getting 
the  loans,  with  which  they  could  go  any¬ 
place  in  the  world  and  make  purchases. 
So  that  in  fact  it  has  not  increased  the 
purchases  by  the  receiving  government 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  more  we  zero  in  on  it,  the  more 
we  realize  this  is  a  complete  phony.  To 
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hide  behind  this  kind  of  concept,  so  that 
we  do  not  move  in  on  the  serious  problem 
of  the  balance  of  international  payments, 
is  the  most  dangerous  course  we  can 
take.  We  should  realize  that  trade  ex¬ 
isted  between  India  and  the  United 
States  and  South  America  and  the  United 
States,  or  wherever  it  was,  on  a  normal 
basis.  Then,  with  that  as  a  base,  talk 
about  what  happens  when  we  tie  in  the 
foreign  aid  programs  in  the  use  of  total 
foreign  exchange  of  that  country,  with 
purchases  in  the  United  States.  Then 
we  might  be  able  to  talk  about  something 
realistically. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  might  add  to  the  dialog  a  point  that 
was  raised  in  the  commodity  discussion, 
the  total  purchased  in  the  United  States 
was  $1,192  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1965, 
as  compared  with  $408  million  purchased 
in  the  United  States  in  fiscal  year  1958. 
Similarly,  the  offshore  expenditures  of 
AID  in  1960  were  over  $1  billion.  In 
fiscal  year  1965,  that  was  reduced  to  $411 
million. 

As  it  affects  the  gold  flow,  I  might  say 
the  net  balance-of -payments  outflow  of 
AID  dollars  is  $253  million,  when  you 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  loan  re¬ 
payments  are  now  coming  in  to  the  tune 
of  some  $158  million.  So  it  is  not  really 
as  black  as  it  might  appear. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  black. 
There  out  to  be  public  hearings  on  this 
issue.  Frankly,  I  would  have  hoped  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would 
have  conducted  public  hearings  on  this 
one  aspect. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  fail¬ 
ing  in  its  responsibility,  I  might  say,  in 
conducting  hearings  on  this  aspect. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  loose  figures  chas¬ 
ing  around.  The  net  result  is  we  are 
diminishing  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  our  exports  over  our  imports. 

Let  me  relate  this  to  one  thing  the  gen¬ 
tleman  interjected.  That  was  offshore 
procurement,  which  theoretically  is  not 
an  AID  program.  That  is  essentially  re¬ 
lated  to  the  military. 

We  are  paying  through  the  nose  in  the 
military  by  our  approach  to  the  buy- 
American  provision,  and  eliminating  off¬ 
shore  procurement  in  our  efforts  to  do 
something  about  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  gold  flow.  In  the  process 
we  are  paying  $100  million  more  for  a 
lot  of  military  goods  and  services  we  could 
have  been  getting  much  cheaper. 

At  the  same  time  we  apply  a  60 -per¬ 
cent  buy  America  formula  to  Defense 
Department  procurements,  a  20-percent 
formula  in  other  agencies,  and  an  8- 
percent  formula  to  those  materials  which 
GSA  might  be  procuring. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  was  merely  try¬ 
ing  to  point  out  that  this  $253  million  out¬ 
flow  is  restricted  to  the  AID  program.  I 
am  not  going  to  get  into  the  other  mat¬ 
ters  the  gentleman  mentioned.  I  would, 
however,  consider  that  it  would  be  very 
worthwhile  for  us  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  point. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  say  that  if  we 
cut  down  this  request,  as  we  should,  in 
my  judgment,  to  about  $1  Million  in¬ 
stead  of  $3.6  billion,  we  could  solve  this 
balance-of -payments  problem  and  we 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  balancing  our 
Federal  budget,  and  thus  really  moving 
in  on  the  problem  of  domestic  inflation. 
The  increased  inflation  is  going  to  fur¬ 
ther  damage  our  balance-of -payments 
position. 

We  have  two  assets  in  the  balance  of 
international  payments.  The  first  is  our 
balance  of  trade.  That  balance  was  $6.7 
billion  in  1964.  It  declined  to  $4.8  bil¬ 
lion  in  1965,  which  demonstrates,  I  might 
add,  what  is  really  happening.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1966  it  further  declined 
to  $4.4  billion.  I  can  tell  the  House  that 
it  is  going  to  continue  to  decline  as  this 
inflation  begins  to  take  further  hold  in 
our  society. 

Now  I  should  like  to  talk  about  an¬ 
other  matter.  I  have  pointed  out  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Curtis  corollary  to 
Gresham’s  law.  Gresham’s  law  says  that 
bad  money  drives  out  good.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  Government  money 
drives  out  private  money. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  area 
of  foreign  aid.  At  the  same  time  this 
Government  is  cutting  back  and  curbing 
private  investment  abroad  it  is  doing 
nothing  about  restraining  the  public  in¬ 
vestment,  the  AID  program  before  us, 
Public  Law  480,  and  others. 

To  me  one  of  the  great  things  that 
happened  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1963 
was  the  creation  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign 
Aid.  That  Committee  issued  a  report 
in  July  1965,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
When  we  go  back  in  the  House,  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put 
the  whole  report  in  the  Record,  because 
I  find  no  reference  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port  accompanying  H.R.  15750  to  this 
valuable  report  of  an  official  Government 
committee  reporting  to  the  President  and 
I  hope  to  the  Congress.  This  report 
contains  many  detailed  recommenda¬ 
tions  where  we  could  move  private  en¬ 
terprise  into  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 
This  report  constructively  criticizes  the 
AID  program  one  step-  after  the  other 
for  its  failure  to  bring  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  into  this  national  endeavor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  hold  in  my  hand 
another  document,  “Proposed  Economic 
Assistance  Programs,  Fiscal  Year  1967, 
Agency  for  International  Development 
Summary  Presentation  to  the  Congress.” 
On  page  11 — and  in  fact  in  other 
places — the  presentation  pays  great  lip- 
service  to  private  initiative.  One  of  the 
headlines  is  “Encouraging  Private  Initia¬ 
tive.” 

But  look  through  this  long  document 
to  find  out  what  is  said  or  has  been  done 
about  the  specific  recommendations  of 
this  Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
Enterprise.  Yes,  one  terse  paragraph 
can  be  found.  You  can  find  it  on  page 
61,  if  you  read  the  whole  239-page  docu¬ 
ment,  as  I  had  to  do  to  find  it.  One  little 
paragraph,  and  I  am  going  to  read  it  in 
tote  now. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  in  foreign  aid  provides 
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many  suggestions  which  will  help  to  shape 
the  direction  and  the  scope  of  AID’S  private 
enterprise  programs.  A  number  of  the 
committee’s  recommendations  have  already 
been  adopted  and  the  Agency  is  developing 
appropriate  action  programs  in  response  to 
the  other  suggestions  of  this  committee. 

Now,  that  is  the  extent  of  the  reference 
to  the  hard  work  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign 
Aid.  Nowhere  does  the  AID  tell  you 
what  recommendations  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed.  Nowhere  does  AID  spell  out  what 
recommendations  the  Agency  is  develop¬ 
ing  appropriate  action  on.  So  this  AID 
1967  report  might  just  as  well  not  have 
been  made  as  far  as  the  Congress  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  gives  no  knowledge  of  what 
AID  is  really  doing  to  get  private  enter¬ 
prise  into  foreign  aid.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  all  I  can  say  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  having  read  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  report  and  these 
other  documents  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do; 
namely,  vote  this  bill  down  and  send  it 
back  to  committee.  I  know  it  will  not 
happen,  but  hopefully  the  committee 
then  would  report  the  bill  back  with  the 
amounts  cut  to  about  $1  billion,  or  $1.5 
billion.  We  will  correct  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  in  the  process,  and  we 
will  stop  the  domestic  inflation  we  are 
facing.  We  will  strengthen  the  United 
States  abroad  and  at  home. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to  re¬ 
spond  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
Record.  The  report  to  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  referred  was  widely  discussed  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  is  it  not  mentioned 
in  the  report?  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me?  Why  do  you  not  mention  it  in 
your  own  report? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  the  interest  of 
economy  we  did  not  put  it  in  the  report, 
but  it  is  in  the  hearings,  and  I  may  say 
many  amendments - 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  yield  any  fur¬ 
ther  now  because  I  want  to  comment  on 
that  observation.  In  the  interest  of 
economy  you  say  you  do  not  report  what 
is  in  this  report  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  What  a  concept  this  is  of  econ¬ 
omy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  material  which  I  have  referred  to  in 
my  remarks; 

Foreign  Aid  Through  Private  Initiative 
(Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Pri¬ 
vate  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid,  Agency  for 

International  Development,  Washington, 

D.C.,  July  1965) 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN 
FOREIGN  AID 

Chairman.  Arthur  K.  Watson,  Chairman, 
IBM  World  Trade  Corporation. 

Ernest  C.  Arbuckle,  Dean,  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  Stanford  University. 

Joseph  A.  Beirne,  President,  Communica¬ 
tions  Workers  of  America,  AF’L-CIO. 

William  T.  Golden,  Corporate  Director  and 
Trustee.- 

Henry  T.  Heald,  President,  The  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation. 
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Kenneth  D.  Naden,  Executive  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera¬ 
tives. 

Edith  Sampson,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

Sydney  Stein,  Jr.,  Partner,  Stein,  Roe,  and 
Famham. 

Murray  A.  Wilson,  former  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 

Subcommittee  on  Investment  Guaranties 

Chairman,  Kenneth  A.  Lawder,  Treasurer, 
W.  R.  Grace  and  Company. 

Peter  B.  Langmuir,  Vice  President,  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Alfred  H.  VonKlemperer,  Vice  President, 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company. 

L.  Stanton  Williams,  Vice  President,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 

Consultant  to  the  committee 

Raymond  L.  Vernon,  Director,  Develop¬ 
ment  Advisory  Services  and  Professor  of  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  and  Investment,  Harvard 
Business  School. 

Committee  staff 

Harriett  S.  Crowley. 

Kenneth  M.  Rabin. 

Boris  Scherbak. 

LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL 

Hon.  David  E.  Bell, 

Administrator,  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment,  Department  of  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Bell:  In  submitting,  herewith, 
the  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid,  there  is 
one  principle  I  would  especially  like  to  em¬ 
phasize.  Over  the  past  months,  as  we  worked 
to  relate  foreign  aid  and  private  initiative, 
we  came  to  believe  that  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  our  aid  dollars  are  invested  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  wise  and  energetic  AID’S  personnel 
may  be,  there  is  still  not  enough  money  nor 
people  to  accomplish  the  vast  task  the  U.S. 
has  undertaken. 

To  put  this  into  perspective,  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  today  putting  over  two  billion  dol¬ 
lars  each  year  into  the  economies  of  72  coun¬ 
tries.  Yet  this  considerable  sum,  divided 
among  their  populations,  comes  to  but  $1.44 
per  person.  Even  in  Latin  America,  where 
the  effect  is  most  intense,  the  amount  is  only 
$2.73  per  person  each  year.  Clearly  there  are 
limits  to  what  we  can  hope  to  achieve. 

It  is  this  realization,  more  than  the  original 
mandate  of  our  Committee,  which  finally 
leads  us  to  urge  that  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  put  increasing  stress  on 
its  role  as  catalyst  and  energizer  for  private 
effort.  It  is  only  through  private  resources, 
our  own  and  those  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  themselves,  where  the  additional  re¬ 
sources  are  potentially  adequate  to  meet  the 
challenge.  That  is  the  basis  of  our  recom¬ 
mendations. 

The  Committee  is  grateful  for  the  help  of 
many  people.  Over  the  course  of  its  life, 
more  than  a  hundred  witnesses  testified  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  many  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  submitted  statements  to  us.  We  heard 
from  representatives  of  business  and  labor, 
the  religious  organizations,  foundations,  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  agriculture  and  others. 
We  are  especially  grateful  to  Dr.  Raymond 
Vernon,  who  helped  to  draft  this  report,  and 
to  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Lawder,  who  headed  our 
Subcommittee  on  Investment  Guaranties. 

The  very  willingness  of  so  many  to  help 
persuaded  me  that  Americans  from  every 
background  believe  in  the  moral  and  prac¬ 
tical  values  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  It  is 
one  of  our  country’s  noblest  efforts  and  I  sub¬ 
mit  this  report  with  the  earnest  hope  that  it 
will  further  this  great  effort. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Arthur  K.  Watson, 

Chairman. 

July  30,  1965. 


Background 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter¬ 
prise  in  Foreign  Aid  was  authorized  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1963,  Section  601(c),  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  co-sponsored  by 
Senators  Ernest  Gruening,  Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  Wayne  A.  Morse. 

The  legislation  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  nine-member  group  to  "carry  out  studies 
and  make  recommendations  for  achieving  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  provisions  of  this  Act  . . Its  mem¬ 
bers  shall  represent  the  public  interest  .  .  . 
and  be  selected  “from  the  business,  labor 
and  professional  world,  from  the  universities 
and  foundations,  and  from  among  persons 
with  extensive  experience  in  government.” 
The  Committee  was  ordered  to  submit  its 
report  by  June  30,  1965,  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  to  make  it  available  to  the  President,  to 
Congress,  and  to  the  public. 

The  members  were  appointed  on  May  26, 
1964,  and  convened  on  June  17,  1964.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  September,  the  Committee  held 
monthly  meetings  at  which  it  received  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  well  over  a 
hundred  persons  and  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  international  development. 
Contributors  to  the  Committee’s  work  are 
listed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Report. 

During  the  life  of  the  Committee,  several 
members  visited  one  or  more  developing  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  to  review  the  present  and 
potential  uses  of  private  resources  for  in¬ 
ternational  development. 

Members  received  no  compensation  for 
their  services  but  were  entitled  to  reim¬ 
bursement  in  accordance  with  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act,  for  travel 
and  other  expenses  incurred  in  attending 
meetings. 

SECTION  1  :  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AND  FOREIGN 
AID 

This  report  explores  methods  for  harness¬ 
ing  the  vast  non-governmental  sector  of  the 
United  States  to  the  task  of  accelerating  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

In  broadest  terms,  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid 
believes  that  non-government  resources  not 
only  can  do  more,  they  must.  Otherwise, 
foreign  aid  would  be  doomed  to  become  a 
costly  palliative  of  indefinite  duration.  The 
Committee  concludes  that  business,  labor 
organizations,  agricultural  groups,  profes¬ 
sional  societies,  educational  institutions, 
foundations  and  many  other  resources,  if 
encouraged,  are  ready  and  willing  to  assume 
a  broader  role  in  international  development. 

Twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  the 
United  States  launched  its  first  post-war 
program  of  foreign  aid.  In  that  time,  some 
$40  billion  of  economic  aid  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  United  States  Congress;  first, 
to  help  our  friends  in  Western  Europe  re¬ 
cover  from  the  destruction  of  World  War  II; 
then,  t  o  help  the  lagging  countries  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  in  their  long 
climb  out  of  the  depths  of  poverty. 

By  and  large,  foreign  aid  has  achieved  a 
great  deal.  Yet  as  one  looks  back  on  those 
twenty  years,  the  programs  seem  to  have 
presented  an  uninterrupted  series  of  crises. 
In  the  annual  Congressional  reviews,  the 
program’s  many  remarkable  accomplish¬ 
ments  often  have  seemed  swamped  by  ac¬ 
counts  of  its  shortcomings  and  failures.  It 
is  hardly  surprising  that  there  is  now  a  wide¬ 
spread  desire  to  question  what  the  United 
^States  has  achieved  for  its  time  and  money. 

In  the  perspective  of  history,  however, 
both  the  time  and  the  money  will  seem 
modest.  Twenty  years  is  hardly  long  enough 
for  a  single  generation  to  grow  out  of  a  de¬ 
prived  and  ignorant  childhood.  The  $40  bil¬ 


lion  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
the  wealth  produced  by  the  United  States 
during  the  period. 

The  efforts  of  advanced  countries  to  help 
less  developed  nations  toward  economic 
growth  and  political  maturity  will  go  on. 
From  time  to  time,  there  will  be  doubts  and 
misgivings  about  the  wisdom  or  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  effort.  Nevertheless,  most 
Americans  understand  very  well  that  the 
effort  should  continue  and  our  political  and 
economic  interests  are  best  served  by  build¬ 
ing  up  the  productive  capabilities  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  institutions  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  What  Americans  do  demand,  and 
what  they  are  entitled  to  have,  is  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  their  resources  and  support  are 
applied  with  intelligence,  skill  and  dedica¬ 
tion. 

The  resource  gap 

If  the  less  developed  countries  are  to  grow 
at  tolerable  rates,  they  will  need  a  great  infu¬ 
sion  of  capital  and  human  skills  from  the 
advanced  world. 

As  matters  now  stand,  there  is  a  huge  gap 
between  what  the  less  developed  countries 
need  for  a  tolerable  rate  of  growth,  and  what 
they  are  likely  to  get.  As  far  as  their  capital 
needs  are  concerned,  the  gap  has  been 
measured  by  various  United  States  and  inter¬ 
national  agencies.  Each  of  these  measures 
is  based  on  somewhat  different  assumptions 
and  none  can  be  entirely  precise.  Yet  all 
of  them  suggest  that  the  size  of  the  gap  is 
staggering — between  $5  billion  and  $20  bil¬ 
lion  annually. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  great  gap  lies  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas  themselves.  They 
are  simply  unable  to  absorb  large  quantities 
of  capital  efficiently.  For  the  most  part,  this 
is  because  of  a  second  gap — the  gap  in 
human  resources.  This  need  is  more  subtle 
and,  in  many  ways,  more  profoundly  disturb¬ 
ing  than  the  gap  in  capital.  The  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  are  critically  short  of  the 
skills,  traditions,  and  organizations  that  are 
part  and  parcel  of  a  modern  industrial  so¬ 
ciety.  These  lacks  run  from  skills  in  factory 
layout  to  skills  in  the  conduct  of  manage¬ 
ment-labor  relations;  from  knowledge  about 
plant  breeding  and  animal  raising  to  knowl¬ 
edge  about  flood  control  and  weather  fore¬ 
casting;  from  skills  in  the  mobilization  of 
savings  to  skills  in  the  distribution  of  food¬ 
stuffs. 

The  less  developed  countries  lack  also  the 
men  and  institutions  to  ensure  that  the  fruits 
of  their  growth  will  be  fairly  distributed. 
They  lack  union  officials  who  are  capable  of 
bargaining  responsibly  with  management, 
and  tax  collectors  who  are  capable  of  en¬ 
forcing  objectively  the  tax  laws  of  their  coun¬ 
tries.  In  short,  most  of  the  complex  social 
and  cultural  infrastructure  which  we  in  the 
advanced  countries  take  for  granted  has  to 
be  put  in  place  brick  by  brick.  Money  alone 
will  not  do  the  Job. 

In  surveying  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
problem,  this  Committee  has  come  to  three 
basic  conclusions: 

First,  added  capital  cannot  be  expected  to 
come  from  government  sources  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  fill  the  gap.  The  non-govern¬ 
ment  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
other  advanced  countries  must,  therefore, 
play  a  much  greater  part. 

Second,  the  skills  and  other  human  re¬ 
sources  which  the  less  developed  countries 
need  must  also  come  largely  from  non-gov¬ 
ernment  sources.  Governments  simply  do 
not  have  command  over  most  of  the  human 
resources  that  are  needed. 

Third,  the  role  of  the  non-government 
groups — of  business  enterprises,  labor  un¬ 
ions,  professional  societies,  and  all  the  rest — 
must  be  greatly  expanded.  Otherwise  the 
economic  development  we  do  achieve  will  not 
provide  the  pluralism,  the  democratic  bal- 
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ance,  and  the  diffusion  of  benefits  which  are 
its  final  purpose. 

The  means  of  assistance 

In  the  course  of  nearly  two  centuries  of 
national  existence,  we  Americans  have  man¬ 
aged  to  develop  a  social  system  which  is 
unique  in  human  history.  We  have  built  the 
world’s  most  powerful  economy  and,  in  the 
course  of  this  growth,  have  developed  insti¬ 
tutions  on  a  giant  scale.  We  have  the  larg¬ 
est  enterprises  in  the  world,  the  biggest  labor 
organizations,  the  biggest  governments,  the 
largest  farm  complexes,  the  greatest  univer¬ 
sities,  the  largest  private  charitable  and  be¬ 
nevolent  organizations.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  maintained  an  open  society  in  which 
economic  and  political  power  is  widely 
diffused,  in  which  initiative  and  innovation 
can  spring  up  from  many  levels,  and  in  which 
barriers  between  social  and  economic  groups 
are  as  insignificant  as  man  has  so  far  been 
able  to  devise. 

Most  Americans  see  this  great  diffusion  of 
power  and  this  unparalleled  measure  of  social 
and  economic  mobility  as  prime  sources  of 
this  country’s  strength.  Yet,  from  time  to 
time  we  feel  a  sense  of  impotence  and  inade¬ 
quacy  as  we  confront  the  monolithic  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Communist  societies,  with  their 
apparent  capacity  to  mobilize  all  their  men, 
all  their  technology  and  all  their  capital  to 
some  single  purpose.  From  time  to  time,  too, 
we  feel  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  face  of  seem¬ 
ingly  coordinated  and  disciplined  actions  of 
other  adavnced  nations  in  Europe  and  Japan, 
which  appear  to  have  found  a  way  for  the 
public  and  the  private  sectors  to  move  in 
close  harness.  As  we  see  other  nations  face 
up  swiftly  to  some  crisis  or  some  opportunity 
in  international  affairs,  we  sometimes  wonder 
if  the  United  States  has  yet  found  the  for¬ 
mula  for  effective  operation  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  area.  . 

In  theory,  the  American  constitutional 
system  puts  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
firmly  in  the  President’s  hands,  yet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  which  give  him  strength  are 
not  easily  mobilized.  In  contrast  to  the 
monolithic  reach  of  totalitarian  states,  our 
own  Federal  government  accounts  for  about 
10  percent  of  the  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  while  state  and  local  governments 
account  for  another  10  percent.  The  control 
of  the  rest  is  distributed  among  millions  of 
farms,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  business  en¬ 
terprises,  and  great  numbers  of  non-profit 
organizations. 

United  States  Interests  abroad  are  almost 
as  greatly  dispersed.  An  estimated  3,000 
United  States  businesses  have  facilities 
abroad.  More  than  500  educational,  labor, 
charitable  and  religious  organizations  have 
programs  or  facilities  overseas.  Each  of 
these  in  its  own  special  way  represents  a  part 
of  our  American  system;  but  few  of  them 
are  responsive  to  any  common  purpose  or 
common  strategy. 

As  it  turns  out,  some  of  the  resources  that 
are  needed  by  the  less  developed  countries 
lie  within  the  ambit  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  but  a  critical  part  of  those  resources 
lie  beyond  government’s  reach.  'The  Federal 
Government  may  be  able  to  provide  some  of 
the  capital  funds;  but  it  needs  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  other  sectors  of  the  American  economy 
in  providing  the  skills  to  design  a  plant,  or¬ 
ganize  a  market,  train  a  work  force,  raise  a 
crop,  or  distribute  a  commodity.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  no  command  authority 
over  the  skills  of  a  university,  a  foundation, 
or  a  labor  union.  Accordingly,  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  strategy  of  assistance  to  less  developed 
nations  must  contemplate  that  there  will  be 
a  role  for  all  sectors  of  the  United  States 
economy.  If  the  environment  is  right,  some 
of  these  sectors  will  move  into  such  activities 
as  a  normal  part  of  their  own  operations. 
Many  already  have.  Others,  however,  will 
have  to  be  encouraged,  persuaded  or  assisted 
to  extend  their  activities  to  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries. 


In  sorting  out  the  respective  roles  of  the 
private  and  the  public  sectors  in  providing 
the  resources  for  the  aid  program,  this  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  there  are  a  few  basic 
guidelines  to  be  followed,  guidelines  which 
are  derived  from  the  experience  and  the  con¬ 
victions  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  first  place,  private  organizations 
are  generally  capable  of  greater  speed,  flex¬ 
ibility  and  incisiveness  than  government 
agencies.  Freed  from  government  proced¬ 
ures,  permitted  to  find  their  own  ways  of 
performing  the  tasks  which  are  necessary 
for  economic  growth,  private  organizations 
can  outperform  official  agencies.  These  com¬ 
parative  strengths  are  no  reflection  upon  the 
men  and  women  who  man  our  government 
posts;  on  the  contrary,  our  experience  as 
members  of  the  Committee  has  left  strong, 
favorable  impressions  of  the  energy,  dedica¬ 
tion  and  good  sense  of  the  AID  leadership. 

In  part,  the  limitations  of  AID  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  represents  simply  one  part 
of  a  complex  government  machine  which  has 
many  objectives  apart  from  development. 
In  individual  cases,  therefore,  the  develop¬ 
ment  objectives  may  be  pitted  against  con¬ 
flicting  government  aims.  In  part,  too,  the 
limitations  of  AID  simply  derive  from  the 
fact  that,  under  the  U.S.  system  of  public 
checks  and  balances,  the  program  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  continuous  scrutiny  from  many  direc¬ 
tions:  from  the  press,  from  Congress,  from 
other  government  agencies.  The  result  is 
sometimes  deeply  frustrating.  It  usually 
takes  many  months  for  AID  to  comply  with 
the  statutory  requirements  for  employing 
technicians  or  consultants,  or  for  processing 
contracts,  loans  or  guaranties.  There  are 
exceptional  cases.  An  emergency  can  gen¬ 
erate  faster  action  through  extraordinary 
channels.  But  the  use  of  extraordinary 
channels  carries  extraordinary  risks  for  the 
government  agency  involved. 

The  Committee  has  been  guided  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  general  point,  which  also  favors  the 
more  extended  use  of  non-government  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  aid  program.  There  is  always  a 
risk  that  government-to-government  aid 
may  by  mishandled.  When  this  happens, 
both  governments  are  exposed  to  special  po¬ 
litical  risks.  Such  aid  at  times  can  generate 
a  backwash  of  bitterness  and  resentment. 
Aid  through  private  channels  carries  fewer 
risks  of  this  sort. 

A  third  general  guideline  by  which  this 
Committee  has  been  influenced  relates  to  the 
limitations  of  American  private  organiza¬ 
tions.  Though  private  entities  may  be  free 
to  react  more  quickly  and  flexibly,  they  op¬ 
erate  with  certain  constraints  of  their  own. 
Like  all  American  institutions,  they  should 
be  expected  to  make  sacrifices  to  common 
national  objectives.  But  there  are  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  extent  to  which  most  private 
organizations  can  take  on  extraordinary  fi¬ 
nancial  risks.  The  existence  of  such  orga¬ 
nizations  depends  upon  their  ability  to 
remain  strong.  This  overriding  fact  cannot 
be  disregarded  by  their  managers. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  guideline  which  the 
Committee  has  found  useful  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions.  Much  of  the  work  to  be  pursued  under 
the  foreign  aid  program,  as  we  noted  earlier, 
is  intended  to  train  people,  to  speed  changes 
in  institutions  and  values.  Tasks  '  of  this 
sort  take  time,  a  great  deal  of  time.  They 
require  prolonged,  continuous  contact  from 
the  aid-giving  end.  Yet  without  fixity  of 
purpose  and  involvement  of  vital  self-inter¬ 
est,  such  continuity  is  usually  in  constant 
peril.  In  its  application,  this  fourth  guide¬ 
line  can  mean  different  things  for  different 
programs.  In  many  cases,  it  argues  for  a 
transfer  into  private  hands  of  activities  now 
performed  by  government  agencies.  Pushed 
and  hauled  by  the  vagaries  of  public  and 
Congressional  sentiment,  by  the  limitations 
of  the  annual  appropriation  process,  and  by 
the  changing  tactical  concepts  of  successive 
administrations,  government  aid  agencies 
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cannot  be  expected  to  demonstrate  constancy 
of  purpose  as  their  outstanding  attribute. 
Accordingly,  competent  and  stable  private 
institutions  may  be  far  more  effective  instru¬ 
ments  of  national  policy  in  some  situations 
than  government  institutions. 

A  fifth  guideline  which  has  influenced  the 
Committee’s  conclusions  is  the  principle  that 
public  resources  wisely  used  can  attract  pri¬ 
vate  resources  in  even  greater  quantities. 
There  are  many  illustrations  in  our  national 
life  in  which  public  resources  have  been  used 
as  catalysts  and  energizers  of  the  much 
greater  sources  available  to  the  private  sec¬ 
tor.  By  providing  such  indispensably  basic 
facilities  as  transportation  and  education,  by 
clearing  away  obstructing  bottlenecks,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  risk  and  uncertainty  of  the  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  environment,  by  provid¬ 
ing  some  element  in  an  undertaking  which 
the  private  sector  is  unable  by  its  own  efforts 
to  provide,  a  public  foreign  aid  program  can 
“leverage”  its  total  impact  many  times. 

The  means  of  receiving 

We  in  the  United  States  see  our  nation  as 
a  symbol  of  the  vitality  and  creativeness  of 
a  pluralistic  society.  We  have  not  yet 
stamped  out  the  last  traces  of  poverty  and 
prejudice  in  our  economy.  But  what  has 
been  achieved  so  far  gives  Americans  every 
reason  to  champion  the  role  of  private  ini¬ 
tiative  and  stress  the  importance  of  free¬ 
dom  of  opportunity. 

True  to  its  history,  the  United  States  has 
urged  the  less  developed  countries  to 
strengthen  and  extend  their  own  private 
sectors  and  to  build  up  many  of  the  other 
institutions  of  a  pluralistic  society,  such  as 
trade  associations,  labor  unions,  family 
farms,  cooperatives  and  foundations,  as  a 
critical  step  in  the  achievement  of  economic 
and  political  maturity.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  come  to  learn  that  there  are  funda¬ 
mental  cultural  and  historical  differences 
and  important  differences  in  priorities  which 
distinguish  the  advanced  countries  from 
those  in  the  less  developed  world. 

The  extent  of  some  of  the  differences  that 
have  to  be  bridged  is  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
action  of  some  countries  to  the  concept  of 
private  enterprise.  To  the  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa  which  are  just  emerging  from 
centuries  of  colonial  rule,  the  words  “private 
enterprise”  conjure  up  a  series  of  images  and 
associations  which  are  as  different  from  the 
familiar  United  States  connotation  as  night 
is  from  day.  The  outstanding  examples  of 
“private  enterprise”  in  the  colonial  economies 
were  usually  enterprises  controlled  from  the 
mother  country,  often  with  privileged  status. 
In  the  heat  and  tension  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  therefore,  “private  enterprise”  is 
seen  by  many  Asians  and  Africans  as  part 
and  parcel  of  a  system  of  domination  from 
without;  and  the  United  States  espousal  of 
“private  enterprise,”  especially  foreign-owned 
private  enterprise,  is  seen  by  many  as  a 
Trojan  horse  intended  to  impose  a  new  form 
of  political  and  economical  bondage  upon 
them.  Although  colonialism  has  long  ceased 
to  be  a  problem  in  most  of  Latin  America, 
many  nations  in  that  area  of  the  world  tehd 
to  echo  the  reactions  of  the  Asians  and  the 
Africans. 

In  addition,  all  underdeveloped  countries 
express  concern  over  other  aspects  of  foreign 
private  investment.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  worry  about  the  balance  of  payments 
impact  of  servicing  a  growing  foreign  in¬ 
terest.  And  they  want  to  know  how  they 
can  remain  masters  of  their  own  house  if 
foreigners  control  their  principal  means  of 
production. 

In  most  parts  of  the  less  developed  world, 
therefore,  local  sentiment  is  torn  between 
two  conflicting  views.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  recognize  that  private  enterprise  can 
make  great  contributions  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  process.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  fear  of  its  bigness  and  of  dominance  by 
such  enterprise.  Of  course,  one  would  ex- 
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pect  those  local  groups  which  are  politically 
hostile  to  the  private  enterprise  system  to  be 
hostile  to  foreign-owned  business.  But  the 
same  antagonistic  reaction  is  also  found 
among  those  who  have  a  stake  in  the  private 
system.  In  many  countries,  local  business¬ 
men  see  foreign-owned  business  as  a  giant 
“unfair”  competitor,  not  as  a  helpful  ideo¬ 
logical  ally. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  confronts  a 
less  developed  world  in  which  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  often  on  the  defensive.  Indeed,  it 
faces  a  world  in  which  some  nations  profess 
to  be  evolving  toward  one  form  or  another 
of  socialism.  Nevertheless,  paradoxically, 
the  future  of  the  private  sector  in  the  less 
developed  world  is  far  from  discouraging. 

The  experience  of  India  is  illustrative.  In 
the  execution  of  each  of  the  three  Indian 
Five  Year  Plans  since  1951,  the  private  sector 
has  responded  more  dynamically  and  the 
public  sector  less  dynamically  than  the  Plan 
had  projected.  As  a  result,  each  successive 
Plan  has  assigned  a  larger  role  to  the  private 
sector  than  its  predecessor  Plan.  In  the 
process,  doctrinaire  Indian  declarations  on 
the  subject  of  state  socialism  have  given  way 
to  more  balanced  and  more  pragmatic  eval¬ 
uations  of  the  respective  roles  of  the  private 
and  public  sectors. 

The  trend  in  other  countries,  such  as 
Mexico  and  Pakistan,  has  been  in  a  similar 
direction.  In  these  countries,  and  in  many 
others,  a  modern,  dynamic  private  sector  has 
evolved  with  unexpected  speed.  While  the 
old  cliches  about  "exploitation”  continue  to 
have  great  currency  in  these  countries,  there 
is  at  the  same  time  a  widespread  recognition 
that  many  of  the  new  entrepreneurs  simply 
do  not  fit  the  old  patterns.  As  a  result,  gov¬ 
ernment  servants  are  more  disposed  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  desirability  of  linking  the  freedom 
and  flexibility  of  the  private  sector  with  the 
power  and  purpose  of  the  public  sector.  At 
the  same  time,  noting  some  of  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  state  ownership  in  Egypt, 
Guinea,  Ghana  and  other  countries,  various 
governments  in  Africa,  Latin  America  and 
Asia  have  felt  even  more  strongly  the  need 
to  modify  their  doctrinaire  socialist  views. 

In  some  ways,  the  experience  of  the  less 
developed  countries  in  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture  has  also  suggested  a  bigger  role  in  the 
future  for  the  private  sector.  The  problems 
of  agriculture  have  been  more  perplexing, 
and  more  threatening  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  less  developed  countries  than  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  industry.  In  many  cases,  these 
countries  have  been  unable  to  raise  their 
farm  output  to  match  the  increase  in  their 
population.  The  reasons  have  been  complex 
and  they  have  differed  from  country  to  coun¬ 
try.  Sometimes,  the  problems  have  been 
rooted  in  predatory  forms  of  land  tenancy, 
money  lending  and  monopoly  marketing 
which  have  deprived  farmers  of  any  incen¬ 
tive  to  increase  output.  Sometimes  there 
has  been  a  need  for  greater  public  invest¬ 
ment  in  roads,  drainage,  water  or  power. 
Sometimes,  the  need  has  been  for  new  seed 
and  technology. 

The  first  response  of  governments  in  the 
less  developed  countries,  notably  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  had  been  to  assume  that  the 
government  itself  would  solve  the  problem 
through  a  combination  of  investment,  co¬ 
ercion,  and  regulation.  Today,  however,  it 
is  rapidly  beginning  to  be  clear  that  the 
problem  can  only  be  met  if  it  also  engages 
the  energies  of  many  non-governmental  in¬ 
stitutions — of  private  producers  and  sellers 
of  seed  and  insecticide,  producing  and  mar¬ 
keting  cooperatives,  banks,  credit  unions, 
and  research  institutes  and  testing  stations. 
We  begin  to  see  new  hope  that  these  coun¬ 
tries,  by  drawing  on  all  their  energy  and 
resources,  may  yet  solve  the  stubborn  prob¬ 
lem  of  agriculture. 

Nevertheless,  as  matters  stand  today,  the 
question  of  the  future  roles  of  the  public 


and  the  private  sectors  in  less  developed 
countries  is  uncertain  and  undecided.  Thus 
far,  private  enterprise  is  the  dominant  form 
in  most  less  developed  countries,  including 
many  which  profess  to  some  form  of  social¬ 
ism.  Indeed,  in  most  of  these  countries,  the 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  public  sec¬ 
tor  are  far  less  important  in  relation  to  the 
nation’s  income  than  the  levels  that  typi¬ 
cally  prevail  in  Western  Europe  and  North 
America. 

In  due  course,  the  less  developed  nations 
will  generate  their  own  patterns  of  public- 
private  relationships.  When  they  do,  these 
patterns  will  bear  the  stamp  of  their  own 
history  and  aspirations.  In  most  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries,  the  role  of  national  planning 
will  be  a  good  deal  stronger  than  the  role  to 
which  we  in  the  United  States  are  accus¬ 
tomed.  Most  of  these  countries  will  be  less 
disposed  than  the  United  States  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  innate  desirability  of  private  over 
public  enterprise.  Mixed  private-public  en¬ 
terprise  will  no  doubt  be  much  more  common 
than  in  our  own  experience.  In  many  of 
these  countries,  the  public  regulation  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  will  continue  long  traditions, 
so  contrary  to  our  own,  of  being  pervasive, 
detailed,  and  of  leaving  large  areas  of  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  government  officials. 

We  Americans  are  not  without  influence 
in  affecting  these  attitutes.  In  fact,  our  in¬ 
fluence  is  often  far  greater  than  we  suppose. 
True  to  our  own  convictions,  we  should  use 
our  influence  as  we  can.  At  every  opportu¬ 
nity,  we  ought  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  private  sector.  But  we  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  fact  that  the  most  effective 
pressures  are  often  achieved  through  quiet 
diplomacy  rather  than  through  stentorian 
ultimatums.  Indeed,  the  most  effective  pres¬ 
sure  of  all,  in  the  end,  is  to  help  increase  the 
resources  and  capabilities  of  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  so  that  it  may  provide  its  own  Justifica¬ 
tion  for  an  expanded  role. 

One  final  point.  Even  a  society  in  which 
private  enterprise  is  dominant,  in  which  eco¬ 
nomic  power  is  diffused,  and  in  which  checks 
and  balances  are  basic  to  the  system  will 
need  a  public  sector  which  has  foresight,  ra¬ 
tionality  and  planning  capacity.  In  a  nation 
trying  to  grow  under  forced  draft,  that  need 
will  be  particularly  great.  To  be  sure,  an 
economy  based  on  diffused  initiative  cannot 
be  either  highly  disciplined  or  readily  pre¬ 
dictable.  In  such  a  society,  it  is  the  function 
of  many  institutions  to  take  on  new  initia¬ 
tives  that  may  not  be  according  to  plan,  and 
to  resist  the  efforts  of  others  which  may  run 
counter  to  their  interests.  Economies  of  this 
sort,  when  they  are  successful,  grow  partly 
out  of  the  foresight  and  planning  and  partly 
out  of  the  competition  and  conciliation  of 
the  institutions  that  make  them  up. 

In  our  efforts  to  achieve  societies  of  this 
sort  abroad,  therefore,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  appearance  of  certain  seeming 
contradictions  in  our  efforts.  We  must  be 
prepared  not  only  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  private  enterprise  but  also  to  encourage 
other  institutions  with  which  such  enter¬ 
prise  will  sometimes  cooperate,  sometimes 
clash,  for  example:  an  effective  structure  of 
government  organizations,  a  creative  and  re¬ 
sponsible  structure  for  the  conduct  of  labor 
relations,  an  efficient  system  of  cooperative 
organizations  where  such  organizations  are 
appropriate,  and  a  series  of  institutions  de¬ 
voted  to  educational,  philanthropic,  and 
other  non-profit  activities.  It  is  out  of  such 
a  ferment  that  economic  growth  and  the 
democratic  process  may  be  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear. 

SECTION  2:  THE  FLOW  OF  DIRECT  INVESTMENT 

Of  the  many  roles  that  United  States 
private  enterprise  is  equipped  to  play  in 
the  less  developed  countries  of  the  world, 
that  of  investing  in  and  managing  branches, 
subsidiaries  or  affiliate  companies  is  the  most 
obvious.  U.S.  business  already  has  large 


investments  of  this  sort  outstanding  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  By  early  1964,  its 
direct  investment  in  these  areas  was  $13.3 
billion;  of  this  total,  $2.5  billion  was  in 
manufacturing,  $7.5  billion  in  petroleum  and 
mining,  and  $3.3  billion  in  other  branches 
of  business  activity. 

Compared  with  the  needs  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  developing  nations,  however,  the 
rate  of  increase  in  such  investment  has  been 
insignificant.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure, 
some  special  circumstances  has  generated 
a  spurt  of  investment  by  United  States  enter¬ 
prises.  But  the  total  increase  of  all  direct 
investment  by  United  States  enterprises  in 
the  less  developed  areas  was  only  $522  mil¬ 
lion  for  1964.  This  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  $5- $20  billion  annual  gap  cited  earlier. 
Most  of  this  increase  in  direct  investment 
was  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  less 
developed  world,  especially  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica;  and  roughly  20  percent  was  financed  by 
ploughing  back  profits  previously  generated 
in  the  less  developed  countries  rather  than  by 
a  fresh  flow  of  resources  from  the  United 
States. 

The  problem  of  climate 

Why  is  so  little  private  Investment  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  less  developed  countries?  Busi¬ 
nessmen  would  answer  the  question  in  dif¬ 
ferent  terms,  but  their  answers  would  add 
to  misgivings  about  "climate.” 

“Climate”  seems  a  vague  word.  But  it 
suggests  the  nature  of  the  concern  well 
enough.  United  States  businessmen  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  evaluating  and  accepting  nor¬ 
mal  business  risks.  Not  many  of  them  are 
accustomed  to  evaluating  and  accepting  po¬ 
litical  instability,  threats  and  rumors  of  ex¬ 
propriation,  systems  of  pervasive  discretion¬ 
ary  regulation,  prospects  of  rapid  inflation 
and  devaluation,  and  other  novel  features  of 
overseas  investment. 

Accordingly,  the  characteristic  reaction  of 
businessmen  who  have  sensed  the  unfamiliar 
risks  posed  by  the  less  developed  world  has 
been  to  turn  elsewhere  for  opportunities. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  once  the  climate 
were  improved,  all  the  conditions  to  attract 
foreign  direct  investment  would  be  satisfied. 
A  favorable  climate  must  be  thought  of  as 
being  a  necessary,  but  not  a  sufficient,  con¬ 
dition  for  attracting  foreign  investment. 
The  improvement  of  climate  therefore,  is 
only  a  first  step  in  persuading  businessmen 
to  investigate  the  many  opportunities  in  the 
less  developed  world. 

Just  as  the  word  climate  itself  is  vague 
in  this  context,  so  the  means  for  its  improve¬ 
ment  in  any  country  are  also  ill  defined.  If 
the  threats  of  inflation  and  devaluation 
could  be  reduced,  if  the  uncertainties  of  po¬ 
litical  life  could  be  contained,  if  the  latent 
and  active  hostility  against  foreign  owned 
enterprise  could  be  held  in  check,  climate 
would  be  improved.  But  these  are  symptoms 
of  the  basic  problems  of  underdevelopment 
itself. 

There  are  no  simple  nostrums  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  a  country’s  climate.  Con¬ 
fidence  cannot  be  guaranteed,  for  instance, 
simply  by  extracting  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  private  foreign  investment  from  an  aid¬ 
receiving  country,  if  any  duress  is  involved 
in  the  process.  On  the  contrary,  in  some 
cases,  commitments  of  this  sort  when  ex¬ 
tracted  as  a  condition  of  foreign  aid,  may 
imperil  a  friendly  government  and  expose 
foreign  investment  to  needless  risk. 

Though  the  measures  needed  to  improve 
a  nation’s  climate  may  not  be  crystal  clear, 
it  is  clear  that  in  any  such  effort  nothing 
succeeds  quite  like  success.  If  a  less  devel¬ 
oped  country  succeeds  by  its  policies  in  at¬ 
tracting  some  capital,  this  in  itself  is  the 
largest  single  step  that  the  country  can  take 
to  attract  more  capital.  The  stimulating 
effect  of  capital  at  work  bolsters  confidence 
and  expectation. 
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There  are  countries,  however,  which  are 
on  dead  center  in  this  regard.  With  con¬ 
fidence  impaired,  the  question  is  how  to 
build  back  the  climate  to  a  point  at  which 
businessmen  will  be  prepared  to  consider 
opportunities  in  such  countries  again.  In  a 
succeeding  part  of  this  section,  we  shall  have 
various  proposals  to  that  end,  including  tax 
and  guaranty  proposals.  But  some  general 
measures  may  be  helpful. 

AID  has  been  supporting  a  number  of  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  increasing  the  degree  of  local 
understanding  of  a  privately-oriented  econ¬ 
omy.  In  some  cases,  AID  is  using  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  point  out  that  existing  legal  and 
regulatory  structures  are  unnecessarily  dis¬ 
couraging  to  business,  both  local  and  for¬ 
eign.  In  other  cases,  schools  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  receive  support;  in  others,  sys¬ 
tematic  contacts  between  private  organiza¬ 
tions  are  being  financed;  and  in  still  others, 
selected  individuals  visit  the  United  States 
to  see  for  themselves  how  a  complex  pri¬ 
vately-oriented  system  such  as  the  United 
States  actually  works. 

As  the  Committee  observed  in  Section  1, 
the  climate  for  operations  by  foreign  and 
local  private  organizations  has  improved  re¬ 
cently  in  a  number  of  major  countries  of 
the  less  developed  world,  such  as  India  and 
Brazil.  There  remain  many  opportunities 
to  link  AID'S  work  on  the  improvement  of  cli¬ 
mate  with  the  thoughtful  and  imaginative 
work  which  various  business  groups  and 
foundations  are  undertaking  on  their  own 
initiative.  Recent  programs  sponsored  by 
private  groups  in  Turkey,  Mexico,  India  and 
other  countries  afford  businessmen  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  unprecedented  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  explore  their  common  interests  and 
reconcile  their  conflcts.  More  effective  co¬ 
ordination  of  AID  and  non-governmental 
efforts  of  this  sort  could  increase  their  total 
effectiveness.  Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  AID  select  a  number 
of  key  aid-receiving  countries  for  intensive 
study  of  factors  which  may  improve  the  in¬ 
vestment  climate;  that  such  studies  enlist 
the  help  and  advice  of  the  appropriate  busi¬ 
ness  communities  concerned;  that  an  ex¬ 
plicit  program  be  developed  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  climate  in  those  countries  stud¬ 
ied;  and  that,  wherever  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  offers  some  effective  opportunity  for 
the  improvement  of  such  climate,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  be  used  to  the  full. 

Even  as  it  makes  this  recommendation,  the 
Committee  is  aware  that  AID’S  capacity  to 
use  the  foreign  aid  program  as  leverage  is 
limited  in  many  ways.  International  agen¬ 
cies,  such  as  the  World  Bank  or  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  can,  at  times,  be  much 
less  inhibited  in  trying  to  induce  construc¬ 
tive  change.  To  be  sure,  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  provide  added  re¬ 
sources  to  a  country  which  has  made  its 
peace  with  the  international  agencies  may 
be  an  important  reason  for  the  influence  of 
those  agencies;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
such  agencies  are  at  times  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  induce  change.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  is  pleased  to  note  that  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  such  as  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Eoonomic  Cooperation  and  Develop¬ 
ment  (OECD)  and  the  World  Bank  are  de¬ 
veloping  various  proposals  which  could  im¬ 
prove  the  treatment  of  foreign  private 
investors. 

One  such  initiative  is  the  development  by 
the  World  Bank  of  an  International  Con¬ 
vention  for  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes,  recently  submitted  to  nations  for 
ratification.  The  Convention  sets  up  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration  machinery  which 
foreign  investors  and  contracting  states  are 
free  to  use  in  the  settlement  of  investment 
disputes.  The  Committee  regards  this  ap¬ 
proach  as  highly  desirable.  Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  accept  in  principle  the  concept 


of  international  arbitration;  that  it  ratify 
the  proposed  International  Convention  for 
the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes;  and 
that  it  seek  to  secure  its  ratification  by 
others. 

Another  international  initiative  of  great 
potential  interest  to  the  United  States  would 
be  an  international  code  for  the  fair  treat¬ 
ment  of  private  foreign  investors.  Other 
efforts  of  this  kind  have  floundered  in  the 
past,  under  the  pressure  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  less  developed  countries,  which 
have  felt  obliged  to  try  to  match  the  “obliga¬ 
tions”  of  the  host  countries  with  the  "obliga¬ 
tions”  of  the  investors  themselves  in  any 
such  treaty. 

While  some  of  the  counter-proposals  may 
be  objectionable,  others  are  perfectly  appro¬ 
priate.  If  the  “obligations”  proposed  by  the 
less  developed  countries  are  reasonable,  we 
believe  that  United  States  subsidiaries  will 
find  them  tolerable  and  will  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  modern 
constructive  private  enterprise  can  achieve. 
Indeed,  American  owned  businesses  in  the 
less  developed  countries  typically  lead  in 
such  matters  as  wages,  working  conditions, 
in-service  training  programs,  and  tax  probity. 
A  declared  willingness  to  continue  such 
standards  can  only  bolster  the  position  of 
United  States  enterprise  and  strengthen  the 
general  cause  of  the  private  sector  abroad. 
Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  lend  its  full  support  to  the 
principle  of  an  investment  code  under  inter¬ 
national  sponsorship;  and  that  as  part  of 
such  a  code  the  United  States  be  prepared 
to  accept  a  reasonable  statement  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  investors,  to  accompany  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  obligations  of  host  countries. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  alone  offer  no  final  guaran¬ 
tee  for  the  hesitant  investor.  The  purpose 
of  such  agreements  is  only  to  contribute 
toward  meeting  the  profound  need  for  a 
psychologically  improved  climate.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  to  a  less  developed  country  in  ad¬ 
hering  to  such  codes  have  to  be  obvious  and 
substantial.  The  elite  status  of  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  which  are  signatory  to  the 
code  has  to  be  widely  recognized. 

The  initiating  investment  force 

It  is  a  long  tortuous  path  from  the  faint 
gleam  of  some  investment  opportunity  in  a 
far-off  country  to  the  consummation  of  the 
investment. 

The  first  step  on  the  path  is  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  investor  sufficiently  so  that 
he  is  prepared  to  investigate  the  possibility. 
This  is  not  easily  achieved.  It  costs  money 
to  explore  any  proposal  for  an  investment  in 
a  foreign  enterprise;  perhaps  more  important, 
it  costs  the  time  of  key  corporate  officials 
whose  attention  could  otherwise  be  engaged 
in  larger  and  more  familiar  issues  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  enterprise’s  immediate  in¬ 
terest. 

Of  course,  a  few  enterprises  are  fully  geared 
to  deal  with  problems  of  this  sort  and  the 
number  of  such  companies  is  increasing. 
These  companies  systematically  scan  world 
markets  and  world  raw  material  sources  for 
opportunities  to  invest.  They  systematically 
compare  costs,  appraise  the  quality  and  tem¬ 
per  of  the  labor  market  and  of  labor  organi¬ 
zations,  estimate  the  future  policies  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  try  to  come  to  some  net  judg¬ 
ments  concerning  investment  prospects.  But 
the  number  of  such  companies  is  still  fairly 
small.  More  typically,  the  interest  of  United 
States  companies  in  overseas  investments  is 
sporadic  or  nonexistent;  and  where  it  exists, 
it  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  more  familiar, 
more  developed  areas  of  the  world,  notably 
Canada  and  Western  Europe. 

If  the  prospective  investor  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  circumstances  within  a  given  coun¬ 
try,  the  chances  are  slight  that  he  will  go 
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very  far  out  of  his  way  to  develop  the  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge.  If  he  does  investigate,  it  is 
likely  to  be  only  in  response  to  the  strongest 
sort  of  stimulus.  If  no  direct  interest  of 
the  prospective  investor  is  involved,  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  persuasive  well-documented  case, 
presented  under  favorable  auspices,  may  gen¬ 
erate  the  necessary  follow-up.  But  casual, 
run-of-the-mill  contacts  are  unlikely  to  yield 
any  response. 

All  this  is  familiar  ground.  The  lessons 
are  well  known  to  the  authorities  of  those 
few  countries  and  areas  that  have  success¬ 
fully  promoted  private  direct  investment  in 
the  past,  such  as  Israel  and  Puerto  Rico.  In 
both  these  cases,  government  agencies  have 
set  up  an  elaborate  machinery  to  generate 
feasibility  studies  in  detail,  to  “sell”  the  op¬ 
portunities  suggested  by  these  studies  to  in¬ 
dividual  business  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  guide  the  hesitant  investor 
over  the  innumerable  hurdles  involved  in 
setting  up  a  new  understanding. 

An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this 
kind  of  effort  has  been  evident  for  some  time 
in  the  AID  activities.  In  recognition  of  the 
problem,  for  instance,  AID  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  have  undertaken  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  programs. 

First,  the  United  States  Government,  in 
certain  cases,  will  finance  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  pre-investment  surveys  under¬ 
taken  by  United  States  investors;  by  April 
1965,  it  had  in  fact  authorized  126  such 
studies.  Second,  AID  has  financed  a  certain 
amount  of  technical  assistance  to  industrial 
banks  in  the  less  developed  countries,  in  or¬ 
der  to  expand  their  capabilities  in  making 
feasibility  studies. 

Third,  AID  has  financed  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  a  Catalogue  of  Invest¬ 
ment  Information  and  Opportunities.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  AID  has  created  an  Office  of  In¬ 
ternational  Investment  to  bring  investment 
opportunities  to  the  attention  of  the  business 
community. 

Our  impression  of  these  programs  so  far 
is  that  they  are  neither  adequately  designed 
nor  staffed  to  create  new  investor  interest. 
The  assistance  in  financing  feasibility  studies 
to  the  United  States  investor  has  been  rele¬ 
vant  only  when  an  active  interest  in  a  proj¬ 
ect  already  existed.  It  has  not  been  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  to  the  long  process  of  creat¬ 
ing  investment  interest  where  none  previous¬ 
ly  existed.  As  for  feasibility  studies  not  in¬ 
volving  a  United  States  Investor,  these  have 
more  often  been  financed  for  the  public  sec¬ 
tor  than  for  the  private  sector.  This  does  not 
reflect  any  conscious  bias  on  the  part  of  AID. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  a  tendency  to  stress 
the  large,  individual,  identifiable  project  at 
the  expense  of  the  smaller  one  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  finance  the  exploration  of  projects 
already  half -conceived  at  the  expense  of 
more  general  surveys. 

The  studies  required  to  stimulate  private 
investment  interests  often  differ  markedly 
in  emphasis  from  those  required  for  the 
large  individual  project.  National  surveys 
of  market  potential,  market  distribution 
channels,  or  investment  opportunities  may 
be  a  first  necessary  step.  Analyses  of  legal 
and  institutional  impediments  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  industries  may  also  be  required. 
The  feasibility  of  specific  individual  projects 
might  be  considered  only  at  a  second  stage. 
And  the  “sale”  of  such  projects  abroad  might 
be  a  third  important  stage,  separable  from 
the  other  two.  This  suggests  introducing  a 
considerable  degree  of  flexibility  into  the 
financing  of  investment-promoting  studies 
in  order  to  cover  an  area  much  wider  than 
that  ordinarily  understood  in  a  “feasibility” 
study  program.  Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  both  the  United 
States  Government  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  assist  the  less  developed  countries  in 
undertaking  large  scale  programs  of  market 
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studies  and  feasibility  studies,  to  be  used 
as  part  of  a  campaign  in  engaging  the  in¬ 
terest  of  prospective  local  and  foreign  pri¬ 
vate  investors.  In  view  of  the  need  for  per¬ 
sistence  and  continuity  in  the  promotion  of 
any  given  project,  the  generating  of  such 
studies  should  be  the  prime  responsibility 
of  local  entities,  such  as  a  development  bank 
or  well-equipped  ministry,  motivated  and 
equipped  to  maintain  a  follow-up  campaign 
from  the  stimulation  of  an  initial  interest 
by  investors  to  the  final  act  of  establish¬ 
ment.  If  necesary,  the  contracting  of  for¬ 
eign  technical  assistance  should  be  included. 
AID  financing  should  be  predicated  on  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  by  the  local  institu¬ 
tions  but  might  include  the  costs  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  effort  to  "sell”  proposals  in  face-to- 
face  contracts  with  enterprises  in  the  United 
States. 

The  guaranty  programs 

Once  the  interest  of  a  prospective  inves¬ 
tor  has  been  engaged,  a  long  process  still  re¬ 
mains  In  which  the  investor  ordinarily  looks 
for  ways  and  means  to  overcome  his  hesita¬ 
tion  and  minimize  his  risks.  At  this  point 
the  various  guaranty  programs  of  AID  come 
into  play.  These  programs,  the  Committee 
Is  convinced,  have  had  a  significant  impact 
upon  the  rate  of  United  States  direct  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  less  developed  areas. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  AID  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor  agencies  have  had  the  authority  to 
guaranty  United  States  individuals  or  busi¬ 
ness  entities  and  their  wholly-owned  foreign 
subsidiaries  against  certain  kinds  of  risk.  By 

1964,  insurable  risks  were  limited  hy  law  to 
situations  in  the  less  developed  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  those  commonly  called  specific  risks :  ( 1 ) 
inconvertibility  of  earnings  or  of  repayment 
of  principal;  (2)  losses  due  to  expropriation 
or  confiscation,  (3)  losses  due  to  war  or  revo¬ 
lution;  and  those  known  as  extended  risk; 
(4)  losses  on  loans  made  for  housing  mort¬ 
gages,  (5)  up  to  75  percent  of  the  loss  on  an 
investment  arising  out  of  any  such  other 
kind  of  risk  as  the  President  might  deter¬ 
mine.  Different  statutory  and  administra¬ 
tive  conditions  apply  with  respect  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  guaranties;  different  ceilings 
control  the  total  guaranties  in  the  various 
categories.  But,  by  and  large,  the  United 
States  had  accumulated  a  considerable  body 
of  experience  in  guarantying  against  risk  to 
overseas  investment.  By  the  end  of  1964, 
nearly  1000  specific  risk  guaranty  contracts 
were  outstanding  on  investments  in  the  less 
developed  countries  covering  risks  in  the  first 
three  categories  listed  above;  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  guaranties  on  such  investments 
totalled  nearly  $2  billion. 

In  addition,  there  were  various  signs  that 
the  interest  of  American  business  in  the 
guaranty  program  was  accelerating.  The 
number  of  applications  for  guaranties  in  the 
first  three  categories  received  by  AID  In  Fiscal 
Years  1963  and  1964  amounted  to  590  and 
712,  respectively;  these  figures  were  higher 
than  those  in  previous  years.  The  amount  of 
these  guaranties  issued  in  FY  1964  was  $524.5 
million,  far  higher  than  in  any  earlier  year 
and  is  approximately  $800  million  for  FY 

1965. 

These  three  types  of  guaranty  are  therefore 
mature,  well-established  programs  with  a 
history  of  usefulness  and  success.  For  that 
reason,  the  Committee  is  of  the  view  that  the 
time  has  come  to  relax  some  of  the  statutory 
and  administrative  constraints  originally  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  guaranties,  in  order  that  they 
can  be  applied  more  widely  and  less  equivo¬ 
cally.  Among  such  measures: 

We  support  the  proposals  under  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  Congress  which  would :  ( 1 )  raise 
the  $2.5  billion  statutory  ceiling  on  the  guar¬ 
anties  against  inconvertibility,  expropria¬ 
tion  and  military  hazards  to  a  new  level  of 
$5.0  billion;  (2)  relax  the  statutory  require¬ 
ments  for  enterprises  eligible  for  guaranty, 
to  permit  the  coverage  of  foreign  corpora¬ 


tions  Jointly  owned  by  more  than  one  U.S. 
company;  (3)  relax  the  20-year  statutory 
limitation  on  the  life  of  guaranties;  and  (4) 
permit  AID  to  use  income  from  the  guaranty 
program  not  only  for  the  management  and 
custody  of  assets  but  also  for  certain  other 
operational  costs  associated  with  the  guar¬ 
anty  program. 

We  urge  in  addition  (5)  that  enterprises  be 
permitted  to  insure  comprehensively  for  all 
three  categories  of  risk,  rather  than  for  each 
risk  separately,  thereby  reducing  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  coverage  required;  and 
(6)  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  rates  applicable  to  such  insurance 
so  that  the  coverage  of  two  specific  risks  costs 
%  %  rather  than  1  % ,  and  the  coverage  of 
three  specific  risks  costs  1  %  rather  than 
1V2%. 

In  the  case  of  the  housing  and  extended 
risk  guaranty  provisions,  experience  under 
the  law  is  a  good  deal  more  limited.  By 
June  1,  1965,  housing  guaranties  totalled 
only  $121.3  million  and  only  three  contracts 
had  been  signed  under  the  extended  risk 
guaranty. 

The  early  caution  exercised  by  AID  in  ad¬ 
ministering  extended  risk  guaranty  author¬ 
ity  is  understandable,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  business  commitment  involves  a 
direct  investment  (that  is,  an  investment 
coupled  with  management'  and  control ) . 
Businessmen  managing  the  enterprises  in 
which  they  invest  cannot  expect  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  all  the  hazards  of  their  opera¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  the  Committee  believes 
that  a  really  significant  potential  may  be  in 
the  extended  risk  idea.  Through  it  we  see  a 
way  to  make  investment  in  less  developed 
economies  attractive,  or  in  many  cases  even 
legally  possible,  for  many  United  States  in¬ 
stitutional  lenders.  The  Committee  recog¬ 
nizes  that  such  insurance  may  one  day  result 
in  large  claims  against  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It 
accepts  this  as  preferable  to  alternative  ways 
in  which  development  can  be  stimulated. 
Accordingly : 

We  recommend  an  expansion  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  risk  guaranty.  In  undertakings  in 
which  businessmen  are  willing  to  risk  as 
much  as  25%  of  the  total  investment  on  a 
junior  basis,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  75% 
of  the  investment  should  be  eligible,  upon 
approval  by  AID,  for  a  100%  extended  risk 
guaranty.  To  permit  adequate  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  such  programs,  we 
recommend  that  the  statutory  authority  to 
issue  housing  and  extended  risk  guaranties 
be  prolonged  to  June  30,  1969.  We  recom¬ 
mend  also  that  the  $25  million  guaranty 
limit  in  connection  with  loans  and  the  $10 
million  limit  in  connection  with  other  in¬ 
vestments  be  removed. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  some  of  the  more 
common  risks  of  business  investment  in  the 
less  developed  countries  are  not  covered  by 
existing  guaranty  programs.  The  most  ob¬ 
vious  of  these  is  the  possibility  of  a  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  currency.  Concern  over  devalua¬ 
tion  has  probably  been  the  largest  single 
source  of  worry  to  prospective  and  committed 
foreign  investors. 

There  are  various  ways  of  reducing  the  de¬ 
valuation  threat.  If  an  investment  is  in  the 
form  of  debt,  the  debt  can  be  denominated 
in  dollars  or  other  hard  currency.  Hedges 
of  one  sort  or  another  are  also  possible.  But 
none  of  these  devices  covers  all  the  major 
forms  of  investment;  and  some  of  them  are 
exceedingly  costly  to  maintain. 

The  concern  over  the  effects  of  devaluation 
is  particularly  important  because  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  local  and  foreign  investors  to  that 
fear  can  sometimes  imperial  the  stability  of 
the  economy  of  a  less  developed  country. 
From  time  to  time,  a  wave  of  capital  flight 
may  seize  a  country,  accompanied  by  money 
stringency  within  the  economy  and  foreign 
exchange  instability  without. 

This  is  a  well  known  problem — so  well 


known,  In  fact,  that  on  the  whole  its  effects 
are  exaggerated  rather  than  otherwise.  The 
oft-repeated  guess  that  capital  flight  from 
Latin  America  in  recent  years  has  approxi¬ 
mated  $10  billion,  for  instance,  is  patently 
without  any  statistical  foundation  and  prob¬ 
ably  grossly  wide  of  the  mark.  Yet  the 
problem  is  real.  The  obvious  “solutions”  to 
the  problem,  such  as  governmental  control 
over  capital  movements,  usually  suffer  from 
major  drawbacks  of  a  practical  kind. 

One  possibility  which  has  been  proposed, 
however,  seems  to  the  Committee  to  offer 
sufficient  promise  to  warrant  further  devel¬ 
opment.  This  is  the  generation  of  a  guaranty 
fund  by  the  less  developed  countries,  which 
would  permit  them  to  offer  external  guaran¬ 
ties  of  indemnity  against  the  impairment  of 
value  resulting  from  devaluation.  Obviously, 
such  a  guaranty  could  not  be  broadly  ex¬ 
tended  in  any  economy.  But  it  might  be 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  guaranty  applicable 
to  the  working  funds  of  key  enterprises. 
Such  a  guaranty  might  conceivably  reduce 
inventory  hoarding,  mitigate  the  drain  on 
working  capital  funds,  and  dampen  capital 
flight  when  devaluation  threatened. 

Many  operating  aspects  of  such  a  guaranty 
would  be  novel  and  difficult.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  guaranty  is  to  mitigate  capital 
flights,  it  would  have  to  apply  not  only  to 
foreign-owned  investments  but  to  locally- 
owned  investments  as  well.  In  the  second 
place,  if  the  guarantying  institution  is  to 
offer  a  credible  guaranty,  it  would  probably 
have  to  be  operated  as  an  international  one 
and  maintain  some  reserves  outside  the  less 
developed  countries. 

Finally,  the  question  of  the  size  of  loss 
generated  by  a  devaluation  would  need  to  be 
carefully  defined.  For  instance,  the  normal 
net  working  capital  of  the  enterprise  and 
debt  denominated  in  non-local  currency 
would  almost  certainly  be  included  in  such 
losses,  the  undepreciated  portion  of  fixed  as¬ 
sets  almost  certainly  would  not.  To  carry 
these  possibilities  further : 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  urge  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to  ex¬ 
plore  further  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  a 
guaranty  system  which  would  selectively  in¬ 
demnify  both  locally-owned  and  foreign- 
owned  enterprises  in  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  against  the  effect  of  a  devaluation. 

The  conditions  of  entry 

After  a  businessman  is  persuaded  that  op¬ 
portunity  exists  and  risks  are  tolerable,  he 
has^  still  to  establish  many  remaining  con¬ 
ditions  of  entry. 

Most  less  developed  countries  have  various 
laws  aimed  at  either  encouraging  or  regulat¬ 
ing  new  investment.  As  a  result,  one  major 
phase  of  the  process  of  direct  investment  is 
detailed  and  protracted  negotiation  with  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  host  country  over  the  terms  of 
entry.  Although  businessmen  often  wish 
that  this  step  could  be  avoided  or  com¬ 
pressed,  the  stimulus  for  negotiation  usually 
comes  from  both  sides  rather  than  from  the 
government  alone. 

In  such  negotiations,  the  prospective  in¬ 
vestor  often  seeks  concessions  such  as;  a 
guaranty  on  the  right  to  withdraw  profits  or 
capital;  a  waiver  of  tariffs  or  import  prohibi¬ 
tions  on  machinery  and  raw  materials;  a 
waiver  of  taxes  on  income;  a  promise  of  pro¬ 
tection  from  competing  foreign  imports;  a 
guaranty  that  work  permits  will  be  issued 
to  foreign  managers  and  technicians  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  enterprises;  or  an  under¬ 
standing  that  the  government  will  provide 
local  transportation,  power,  land  or  capital 
at  preferential  rates.  Governments  for  their 
part  are  likely  to  demand:  employment  of 
local  managerial  and  technical  personnel; 
purchase  of  local  materials;  sale  of  some  of 
the  equity  in  the  enterprise  to  local  interests. 

One  could  hope  that  the  less  developed 
countries  might  move  toward  a  system  of  law 
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and  a  pattern  of  administration  in  which 
conditions  of  this  sort  were  codified  and  ap¬ 
plied  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis.  On  the 
whole,  we  believe  that  movement  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  by  removing  some  of  the  initial  un¬ 
certainties  confronting  the  private  investor, 
would  tend  to  stimulate  such  investment. 
The  Committee  is  content  to  note  the  point, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  AID  will  bear  it 
fully  in  mind  in  any  subsequent  efforts  to 
improve  the  investment  climate. 

Of  the  various  provisions  which  are  ne¬ 
gotiated  at  the  time  of  entry  of  new  invest¬ 
ment,  few  create  as  much  difficulty  as  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  many  less  developed  countries 
that  local  partners  should  be  taken  into  the 
enterprise.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  governments  in  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  often  insist  on  local  partners.  One 
reason  has  been  suggested  already:  the  fear 
that  the  foreign-owned  enterprise  may  exer¬ 
cise  an  undue  measure  of  control  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.  Even  if  a  gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  real  concern  in  an  individual 
case,  the  fear  of  being  vulnerable  to  domestic 
criticism  may  lead  it  to  insist  upon  some  de¬ 
gree  of  local  ownership.  A  second  reason  for 
concern  on  the  part  of  local  governments  is 
the  fear  of  a  future  balance  of  payments 
drain  in  the  servicing  of  a  large  foreign  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  country.  As  local  govern¬ 
ments  see  it,  foreign  investments  grow  large¬ 
ly  on  the  basis  of  reinvestment  of  local  earn¬ 
ings  and  of  local  bank  borrowings.  But  as 
they  grow,  the  potential  drain  through  div¬ 
idend  remission  continues  to  swell.  To  be 
sure,  the  full  balance  of  payments  effects  of 
any  given  foreign  investment  are  difficult  to 
measure.  It  is  not  surprising  that  local  gov¬ 
ernments  try  to  mitigate  those  effects  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  some  measure  of  local  ownership. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  perfectly 
good  reasons  why  some  enterprises  should 
find  it  necessary  to  resist  demands  of  this 
sort.  The  partners  in  any  joint  venture  do 
not  always  have  parallel  interests.  Con¬ 
flicts  can  arise  over  pricing  the  machinery 
and  industrial  materials  expected  to  come 
from  the  United  States  parent,  over  the 
assignment  of  markets  by  the  parent  to  its 
different  subsidiaries,  or  over  dividend  policy 
and  reinvestment  policy. 

It  is  no  great  wonder  that  many  direct 
investments  are  abandoned  over  the  thorny 
issue  of  joint  ownership.  Nor  does  the 
Committee  see  any  easy  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.  A  few  firms  have  been  known  to 
generate  industrial  projects  in  some  less 
developed  areas,  with  either  the  unilateral 
intention  or  the  express  commitment  to  sell 
out  their  equity  interests  to  local  owners 
within  a  limited  period  of  time.  Occasional¬ 
ly,  foreign  firms  have  undertaken  to  manage 
enterprises  on  a  fee  basis  without  equity 
commitments.  Some  firms  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  take  on  local  partners,  provided 
the  local  partners  were  either  firm  employees, 
small  public  stockholders  or  a  reliable  local 
investment  banking  institution;  some  of  the 
recommendations  proposed  below  may  help 
to  the  extent  that  they  contribute  to  broad¬ 
ening  capital  markets  and  financial  inter¬ 
mediaries  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

These  approaches,  however,  are  likely  to  be 
quite  unattractive  to  many,  perhaps  most, 
foreign  business  enterprises.  And  for  many 
of  these— for  good  reasons — the  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  may  be  the  only  acceptable 
approach.  A  realistic  identification  of  an 
issue  is  sometimes  a  necessary  prelude  to  its 
solution.  The  Committee  hopes  that  this 
review  will  contribute  to  that  end.  There¬ 
fore: 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  support  both  wholly-owned  and 
jointly-owned  enterprises  in  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries,  and  that  it  avoid  any  doc¬ 
trinaire  position  on  the  issue. 

We  recommend  further  that  where  the 
prospective  investor  has  legitimate  concerns 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 


proposed  by  the  host  government,  and  wishes 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  expressing  these  concerns  to 
a  host  government,  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernments  should  consider  sympathetically 
the  possibility  of  lending  such  support. 

The  taxation  of  income 

It  is  axiomatic  that  any  measure  which 
increases  the  prospective  yield  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  increases  the  investor’s  inclination  to 
make  the  investment.  As  a  result,  there 
have  been  numerous  proposals  to  stimulate 
investment  in  the  less  developed  areas  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  tax  burden  on  the  income  from 
such  ventures. 

To  appreciate  the  import  of  some  of  these 
proposals,  a  brief  description  of  the  existing 
system  is  needed. 

As  a  rule,  United  States  taxpayers  are  not 
subject  to  taxation  on  profits  earned  by  a 
foreign  subsidiary  until  those  profits  are 
brought  home  to  the  United  States.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  some  important  limitations 
on  this  general  rule.  For  instance,  profits 
earned  in  overseas  branches  of  a  United 
States  corporation,  as  distinguished  from  an 
overseas  subsidiary,  are  ordinarily  taxable 
from  the  moment  they  are  earned.  Certain 
profits  paid  as  dividends  by  subsidiaries  to 
foreign-based  holding  companies  also  may  be 
subject  to  United  States  taxation  before  the 
profits  are  brought  home.  But  the  general 
principle  remains  that  overseas  profits  are 
not  taxable  until  brought  back  to  the  United 
States. 

When  the  income  does  become  taxable 
under  United  States  law,  the  taxpayer  is 
given  a  credit  for  income  taxes  that  may  have 
been  paid  to  a  foreign  government  on  the 
same  income.  The  calculation  of  the  tax 
credit  is  a  complicated  business,  but  its  in¬ 
tended  effect  is  to  ensure  that  the  total  of 
foreign  and  United  States  income  taxes  levied 
against  a  dollar  of  income  will  not  exceed  the 
regular  United  States  corporate  tax  rate;  un¬ 
less,  of  course,  a  higher  rate  has  already  been 
levied  in  the  foreign  country,  in  which  case 
that  higher  rate  fixes  the  ceiling. 

At  various  points  in  this  complex  proce¬ 
dure,  United  States  law  and  regulations  make 
important  distinctions  in  the  treatment  of 
foreign  income,  depending  on  whether  the  in¬ 
come  originates  in  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  or  in  other  foreign  countries.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  these  distinctions  favor  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries.  For  instance,  the  formula 
for  calculating  the  United  States  tax  credit 
discriminates  in  certain  cases  in  favor  of 
investments  in  less  developed  areas;  in  those 
cases,  the  total  tax  paid  by  the  investor  is 
less  than  he  would  pay  on  the  same  amount 
of  income  if  it  arose  elsewhere,  such  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  even  in  the  United 
States  proper.  Furthermore,  United  States 
tax  rules  about  the  taxability  of  income  re¬ 
ceived  by  foreign  holding  companies  are  more 
lenient  if  the  income  Is  used  for  reinvest¬ 
ment  in  less  developed  countries  than  for 
other  purposes. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  tax  conces¬ 
sions  as  a  means  for  stimulating  investment 
in  the  less  developed  areas,  one  has  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  tax  considerations  are  only  a  part 
of  the  problem.  An  investor  who  considers 
a  new  undertaking  in  a  less  developed  coun¬ 
try  ordinarily  has  only  the  most  approximate 
notions  about  the  size  of  the  market,  the 
costs  of  production,  the  prospects  of  compe¬ 
tition,  or  the  difficulties  of  operation. 

Accordingly,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
decide  these  investments  on  the  basis  of 
two  kinds  of  questions.  First,  what  is  the 
chance  that  the  investment,  once  made,  may 
be  lost?  Second,  what  is  the  risk  that  failure 
to  invest  may  undermine  the  investor’s  long- 
run  position  in  an  important  market? 

In  examining  the  many  proposals  for  tax 
relief  to  investments  in  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  therefore,  the  Committee  has  consid¬ 
ered  of  great  importance  those  tax  measures 
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which  deal  with  the  contingency  of  income 
loss.  The  Committee  regards  this  problem 
as  important  for  other  reasons  as  well.  When 
United  States  enterprises  operate  subsidiary 
undertakings  in  the  United  States,  they  can 
offset  losses  in  such  subsidiaries  against  gains 
in  their  other  operations.  When  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  venture  is  located  abroad,  however. 
United  States  enterprise  as  a  general  rule  are 
prevented  by  our  tax  laws  from  offsetting 
foreign  losses  against  domestic  gains.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  : 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States  tax 
laws  and  regulations  be  amended  so  that 
the  United  States  taxpayer’s  right  to  offset 
losses  in  subsidiaries  against  taxable  income 
from  other  sources  would  be  the  same  for 
subsidiaries  in  less  developed  countries  as 
it  is  for  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  aspects  of 
United  States  tax  law  which  appear  to  operate 
to  the  relative  disadvantage  of  investment  in 
the  less  developed  areas.  In  1962,  United 
States  tax  law  was  amended  to  grant  United 
States  firms  a  7  percent  income  tax  credit 
on  added  plant  and  machinery  investments; 
but  under  the  law,  plant  and  machinery  to 
be  used  outside  the  United  States  ordinarily 
does  not  qualify.  Since  then,  an  agreement 
has  been  signed  with  Thailand,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate,  which  provides  among 
other  things  for  application  of  a  7  percent 
credit  to  United  States  taxpayers’  purchases 
of  plant  and  equipment  for  use  in  Thailand. 
A  similar  agreement  has  been  reached,  in 
principle,  with  Israel;  and  the  subject  will  be 
considered  in  current  negotiations  with  India. 

In  principle,  the  Committee  thinks  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  remove  any  provision  that  penalizes 
investment  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  accept  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States-Thailand  tax  treaty  which  would  apply 
a  7  percent  investment  credit  to  United 
States-owned  investment  in  Thailand. 

We  recommend  also  that  the  United  States 
Government  take  steps  to  apply  the  same 
treatment  to  investment  in  other  selected  less 
developed  countries,  either  by  legislation  or 
by  treaty. 

Among  the  boldest  of  the  tax  proposals  to 
stimulate  United  States  investment  in  the 
less  developed  areas  is  one  which  would  allow 
the  United  States  taxpayer  to  reduce  his  total 
tax  bill  in  the  United  States  by  an  amount 
equal  to  30  percent  of  certain  investments 
made  in  a  less  developed  country.  (The 
credit  would  apply  also  to  reinvestment  of 
profits,  to  the  extent  that  the  reinvestment 
exceeded  half  of  the  profits.)  In  effect,  so 
long  as  the  United  States  taxpayer  had  tax¬ 
able  income,  whatever  the  source  of  that  in¬ 
come  might  be,  he  could  arrange  to  be  repaid 
for  30  percent  of  the  investment  in  a  less 
developed  country  out  of  credits  granted 
against  his  United  States  tax  bill. 

The  Committee  is  well  aware  that  discrimi¬ 
natory  tax  devices  must  be  employed  only 
sparingly  as  a  means  to  achieve  national  ends. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  see  a  compelling 
need  to  increase  the  flow  of  private  invest¬ 
ment  to  the  less  developed  countries.  This 
need,  in  the  Committee’s  view  (with  one 
member  dissenting) ,  justifies  special  meas¬ 
ures  such  as  the  30  percent  tax  credit.  Ac¬ 
cordingly: 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  tax  credit  equal  to  30  percent  of 
the  investment  by  United  States  investors  in 
productive  facilities  in  less  developed  areas, 
to  be  applied  against  the  total  United  States 
tax  liability  of  such  investors. 

The  Committee  also  believes  that  the  tax¬ 
sparing  proposals  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  past  are  worth  fur¬ 
ther  study.  These  are  proposals  which  would 
allow  the  United  States  taxpayer,  in  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  his  U.S.  liability,  to  receive  a 
credit  for  taxes  normally  payable  to  a  foreign 
government,  but  from  which  he  has  actually 
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been  "spared”  by  tax  exemption  or  holidays 
under  the  laws  of  the  foreign  government. 
Accordingly : 

We  recommend  that  the  encouragement  to 
Investment  offered  by  such  tax-sparing  meas¬ 
ures  in  less  developed  countries  should  not 
be  negated  by  United  States  tax  laws. 

The  application  of  antitrust  law 

United  States  antitrust  laws  are  another 
uncertainty  besetting  overseas  investors.  By 
their  terms,  some  of  these  statutes  apply  not 
only  to  the  activities  of  businessmen  inside 
the  United  States  but  also  to  activities  out¬ 
side  the  country. 

Statutes  of  this  sort  pose  a  dilemma.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  easy  to  envisage  an  agree¬ 
ment,  entered  into  outside  the  United  States, 
which  stifles  competition  in  the  import  or 
export  of  goods  or  services  and  which  does 
injury  to  the  United  States  economy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  also  easy  to  picture  a 
case  in  which  the  managers  of  United  States 
owned  subsidiaries  in  foreign  countries  may 
find  themselves  obliged  by  United  States  law 
to  adhere  to  standards  of  conduct  different 
from  those  of  their  local  competitors,  thereby 
weakening  their  position  in  these  countries. 

This  is  a  real  problem.  Nevertheless,  the 
proposal  sometimes  made  that  “antitrust 
should  stop  at  the  water’s  edge”  is  hardly 
defensible  in  the  light  of  United  States  in¬ 
terests  involved  in  imports  or  exports.  Be¬ 
sides,  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  could  be  construed  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  a  tacit  confession  that  a  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  is  not  an  exportable  commodity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  United 
States  statutes  to  transactions  abroad,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  difference  between  domestic 
and  foreign  settings,  would  be  equally  in¬ 
defensible. 

From  time  to  time,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  United  States  antitrust  agencies  might 
make  greater  use  of  a  procedure  for  the  ad¬ 
vance  clearance  of  doubtful  arrangements. 
The  Committee  believes  it  is  unrealistic  to 
hope  that  the  businessman’s  uncertainty 
about  the  legality  of  his  international  ar¬ 
rangements  under  the  antitrust  laws  can  be 
reduced  very  much  by  an  extension  of  the 
advance  clearance  procedure.  In  the  case  of 
international  antitrust  problems,  what  the 
authorities  would  be  asked  to  judge  in  ad¬ 
vance  is  a  complex  system  of  relationships 
which  are  likely  to  evolve  and  alter  continu¬ 
ously  over  the  years.  In  circumstances  of 
that  sort,  the  authorities  can  be  expected  to 
offer  a  “clearance”  with  so  many  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  the  procedure  would  be  of  little 
practical  help  to  business. 

Nevertheless,  there  may  be  other  ways  to 
take  the  edge  off  some  of  the  genuine  un¬ 
certainty  now  existing  in  the  international 
antitrust  field.  One  approach  which  the 
Committee  believes  has  merit  represents  an 
extension  of  the  practices  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  already  begun  to  fol¬ 
low  in  cases  with  international  ramifica¬ 
tions — practices  of  consultation  and  col¬ 
laboration  with  other  foreign  governments 
where  the  interests  of  nationals  of  those  gov¬ 
ernments  are  involved  in  an  antitrust  suit. 

Intergovernmental  collaboration  on  anti¬ 
trust  cases  can  achieve  one  important  objec¬ 
tive  for  the  businessman:  while  it  cannot 
serve  to  clarify  the  murky  corners  of  Unitfed 
States  antitrust  law,  it  may  be  able  to  re¬ 
duce  his  problem  of  being  responsive  to  the 
disparate  standards  of  a  number  of  different 
jurisdictions  all.  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
possibility  would  exist  if,  for  example,  the 
United  States  were  prepared  in  practice  to 
agree  with  other  selected  countries  on  the 
limits  of  application  of  their  respective  juris¬ 
diction  in  antitrust  matters. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  such  an  approach  might 
have  come  very  close  to  the  proposal  that 
United  States  antitrust  philosophy  should 
stop  at  the  water’s  edge;  for,  at  that  time, 
one  would  have  had  difficulty  in  finding  a 


nation  abroad  with  much  interest  In  the 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous  competitive  sys¬ 
tem.  Today,  however,  the  situation  is  chang¬ 
ing.  The  European  Economic  Community  is 
on  the  threshold  of  an  extensive  period  of  en¬ 
forcement  of  its  antitrust  regulations.  The 
Scandinavian  nations  now  have  a  fairly  sig¬ 
nificant  record  of  effective  antitrust  enforce¬ 
ment,  using  their  own  distincive  standards 
and  procedures  The  United  Kingdom,  after 
nearly  two  decades  of  experimentation  with 
different  approaches  to  the  antitrust  prob¬ 
lem,  now  is  contemplating  some  added  steps 
in  the  application  of  the  philosophy.  Canada 
also  has  an  antitrust  statute  with  a  record 
of  enforcement.  In  other  countries,  as  well, 
the  antitrust  concept  is  active. 

Our  concern  here,  of  course,  is  with  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
The  complexity  of  corporate  ownership  pat¬ 
terns  is  such,  however,  that  the  jurisdictions 
of  the  advanced  nations  may  well  be  involved 
in  arrangements  affecting  the  less  developed 
areas.  Besides,  methods  of  consultation  and 
jurisdictional  division  worked  out  with  the 
advanced  nations  may  serve  as  prototypes  of 
what  may  eventually  be  possible  in  agree¬ 
ments  with  less  developed  countries.  Ac¬ 
cordingly: 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government,  working  through  its  bilateral 
treaties  of  establishment,  through  the  me¬ 
chanisms  provided  by  the  OECD,  or  through 
other  appropriate  means,  widen  and 
strenghthen  its  collaborative  practices  with 
other  governments  in  the  antitrust  field. 
Wherever  the  activities  of  such  governments 
seem  likely  to  raise  the  problem  of  multiple 
standards  and  jurisdictional  conflict  in  the 
application  of  antitrust  policies,  a  major  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  collaboration  would  be  to  re¬ 
duce  the  uncertainty  of  the  businessman 
concerning  the  jurisdictional  authority  and 
antitrust  standards  which  would  apply  in  his 
overseas  activities. 

SECTION  3 :  THE  FLOW  OF  FINANCE  CAPITAL 

Capital  is  a  scarce  resource  in  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  and  its  scarcity  impedes 
development  both  in  the  public  sector  and  in 
the  private  sector.  To  deal  with  it,  a  number 
of  capital  sources  have  been  created  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  governments.  Some  have  been 
bilateral  in  character,  such  as  the  loans  and 
grants  to  governments  under  the  United 
States  aid  program;  some  have  been  multi¬ 
lateral,  such  as  the  loans  of  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank. 

While  public  funds  have  been  moving  into 
the  public  sectors  of  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  programs  to  direct  capital  toward  the 
private  sector  have  been  slower  in  develop¬ 
ing.  This  delay  has  been  due  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  to  an  ideological  bias  in  favor  of  public 
investment.  But  more  often,  it  has  been 
due  simply  to  the  difficulties  of  mobilizing 
private  capital  and  of  channeling  capital  to 
the  private  sector.  They  are  formidable  in 
countries  which  are  just  beginning  to  mod¬ 
ernize  and  grow. 

Of  course,  not  all  types  of  capital  are 
equally  scarce  in  the  private  sectors  of  the 
less  developed  nations.  Suppliers  of  equip¬ 
ment  from  many  advanced  countries,  often 
acting  with  the  help  of  their  governments, 
are  prepared  to  offer  medium  term  credits 
to  private  enterprises  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  The  money  market  in  New  York 
readily  absorbs  the  short-term  dollar  paper 
of  a  considerable  number  of  well-known  en¬ 
terprises  located  in  Latin  America.  But 
long-term  capital  or  equity  money  is  quite 
scarce,  even  for  the  well  established  venture. 
And,  if  the  venture  is  small  or  untried,  any 
kind  of  capital  is  scarce  except  at  the  most 
elevated  rates  of  Interest.  This  problem 
must  be  dealt  with  if  a  private  sector  is  to 
flourish.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  problem  may  be  aided  by  appropri¬ 


ate  action  in  which  the  private  and  public 
resources  in  the  United  States  can  play  a 
part. 

The  balance  of  payments  issue 

The  first  question  which  the  United  States 
has  to  face  in  dealing  with  this  issue  is 
whether  it  is  prepared  to  allow  its  own  for¬ 
eign  exchange  resources  to  contribute  to  the 
solution. 

For  the  past  five  or  six  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  deeply  concerned  over  the 
country’s  steady  loss  of  gold.  Understand¬ 
ably,  our  government  has  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  check  the  flow:  In  making  public 
loans  and  grants  in  the  foreign  aid  program, 
for  instance,  the  United  States  Government 
has  “tied”  the  aid  so  that  the  money  would 
be  spent  on  United  States  goods  and  services. 
About  85  percent  of  United  States  bilateral 
aid  is  now  tied  in  this  way. 

In  the  private  investment  field  formal 
“tying”  of  this  kind  is  not  feasible  or  de¬ 
sirable.  Accordingly,  over  the  past  year  or 
two,  the  Administration  has  felt  the  need  to 
apply  a  series  of  measures  to  constrain  the 
export  of  United  States  private  capital.  The 
principal  measures  have  been:  a  15  percent 
tax  on  certain  types  of  capital  raised  by  for¬ 
eigners  in  the  United  States  markets;  a  vol¬ 
untary  program  by  which  United  States  par¬ 
ent  companies  would  try  to  improve  the  net 
balance  of  payments  effect  of  their  overseas 
subsidiaries’  operations  by  15  or  20  percent; 
and  a  voluntary  program  by  which  United 
States  banks  would  hold  down  increases  in 
their  foreign  lending  to  5  percent  per  annum. 

From  the  start,  official  policy  has  sought  to 
make  clear  that  these  restrictive  measures 
were  not  directed  at  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  For  those  countries,  the  United  States 
aim  of  stimulating  economic  growth  was  to 
take  precedence  over  its  aim  of  controlling 
the  outflow  of  United  States  capital.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  15  percent  interest  equaliza¬ 
tion  tax  was  made  applicable  only  to  capital 
exports  destined  for  the  advanced  countries. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  voluntary  program 
for  improving  the  balance  of  payments  per¬ 
formance  of  United  States  companies  with 
foreign  interests  was  limited  to  transactions 
with  the  advance  countries. 

But  the  distinction  was  badly  blurred  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram  for  curbing  overseas  bank  lending. 
Here,  the  ceiling  imposed  on  bank  loan  in¬ 
creases  was  global  in  nature.  The  only  spe¬ 
cial  recognition  given  to  the  less  developed 
countries  was  a  recommendation  to  banks 
that,  within  the  global  quota,  priorties  be 
given  first  to  export  loans  and,  second,  to 
loans  for  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  available  figures  suggest  that  this  for¬ 
mula  markedly  curbed  loans  which  otherwise 
would  have  gone  to  the  less  developed  areas. 
The  recent  monthly  rate  of  long-term  lending 
to  the  less  developed  areas  by  U.S.  banks  has 
been  only  about  three-quarters  as  high  as 
the  rate  in  1964.  Although  total  loans  out¬ 
standing  to  these  areas  from  United  States 
banks  have  been  increasing  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  yearly  in  past  years,  in¬ 
dications  are  that  such  loans  will  be  lower 
at  the  end  of  1965  than  at  the  end  of  1964. 

A  curtailment  of  this  sort  defeats  the 
United  States  objective  of  encoiuaging  the 
development  of  the  less  developed  countries 
and,  above  all,  of  the  private  sectors  in  those 
countries.  What  is  more,  there  is  a  real 
question  whether  the  curtailment  does  much 
to  help  the  balance  of  payments  position  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  less  developed  countries  that,  unlike  the 
advanced  nations,  they  spend  every  dollar 
of  foreign  exchange  that  they  acquire  as 
fast  as  they  acquire  it.  Therefore,  when 
the  less  developed  countries  acquire  dollars 
through  bank  loans,  the  United  States  runs 
less  risk  that  these  dollars  will  be  converted 
directly  into  a  demand  for  scarce  United 
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States  gold.»  Only  when  these  dollars  fall 
into  the  hands  of  other  advanced  countries 
does  the  risk  become  real.  Some  of  that 
kind  of  risk,  it  appears  to  the  Committee,  is 
worth  taking  in  light  of  the  critical  impor¬ 
tance  of  aiding  the  less  developed  areas. 
Accordingly : 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  amend  its  recommendations  to  United 
States  banks  so  that  the  restrictive  effects 
on  loans  to  less  developed  countries  are 
eliminated. 

Legal  and  institutional  reform 

Seventy-odd  countries  in  the  world  are 
generally  regarded  as  ‘less  developed.”  Each 
has  its  own  law  and  institutional  character¬ 
istics,  and  each  presents  its  own  special  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  mobilization  of  long-term  capi¬ 
tal  for  productive  enterprise.  A  few  com¬ 
mon  problems,  however,  tend  to  be  present 
in  many  of  these  countries. 

One  basic  source  of  difficulty  lies  in  long¬ 
standing  provisions  of  the  commercial  and 
corporate  law  in  many  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  designed  for  another  era  and  another 
kind  of  economy.  There  are  numerous  il¬ 
lustrations  of  this  kind  of  difficulty. 

In  some  countries,  for  instance,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible  to  collect  on  defaulted 
debts  unless  some  tangible  security  has  Deen 
provided  as  collateral.  This  factor  strength¬ 
ens  the  tendency  of  banks  and  other  lenders 
to  provide  loans  only  against  collateral  and 
to  avoid  extension  of  general  lines  of  credit 
so  common  in  advanced  countries. 

In  other  cases,  the  problem  is  of  quite  an¬ 
other  kind.  Under  the  corporate  law  of  some 
countries,  enterprises  are  prohibited  from 
making  additional  stock  offerings  except 
through  rights  to  stockholders.  If  a  signifi¬ 
cant  group  of  stockholders  is  unwilling  to 
increase  its  cash  investment  in  the  company 
and  if  no  market  can  be  developed  for  the 
rights,  the  company,  in  practice,  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  increasing  its  equity.  At  the 
same  time,  other  useful  corporate  instru¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  convertible  debenture  or 
the  convertible  preferred  stock  are  ruled  out. 

Still  another  kind  of  problem  arises  when 
the  law  simply  does  not  provide  for  or  does 
not  permit  certain  kinds  of  institutions. 
Major  legal  blocks  can  sometimes  he  found 
to  bar  such  useful  institutions  as  the  open- 
end  investment  trust,  the  cooperative  bank 
or  credit  union,  the  organized  stock  ex¬ 
change,  the  factoring  house,  the  leasing  of 
capital  assets,  or  the  conditional  sale. 

Often  the  problems  of  developing  an  ade¬ 
quate  local  capital  market  are  not  so  much 
problems  of  law  as  those  of  habit  and  cus¬ 
tom.  For  example,  in  some  countries  the 
idea  of  having  public  stockholders  is  abhor¬ 
rent  both  to  the  owners  of  the  enterprises 
and  to  prospective  investors.  The  owners 
cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  a  situation  in 
which  outsiders  share  the  prerogatives  of 
ownership;  and  the  outside  investors  cannot 
picture  a  situation  in  which  the  controlling 
stockholders  would  feel  any  responsibility  for 
minority  interests.  Partly  as  a  result,  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  kind  that  any  serious  investor 
requires  is  rarely  available,  even  for  very 
large  enterprises,  in  the  less  developed  world. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  over¬ 
whelming  reason  why  the  leasing  of  fixed 
assets,  the  use  of  convertible  securities,  or 
the  development  of  credit  unions  could  not 
be  introduced  more  widely.  Unhappily,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  what  worked 
in  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  in 


*  Private  investment  flows  from  the  U.S. 
to  less  developed  countries  in  1964  were  $1.8 
billion,  and  of  this  only  $522  million  were 
direct  investments.  The  total  amount  in¬ 
cluded  some  $481  million  of  long-term  bank 
lending  and  sales  of  securities  in  the  U.S., 
and  $803  million  of  short-term  bank  loans 
and  commercial  financing— Department  of 
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order  to  know  what  should  be  prescribed  for 
the  less  developed  countries.  While  some  of 
the  institutions  and  legal  provisions  of  the 
advanced  nations  may  be  exceedingly  de¬ 
sirable  and  constructive,  others  may  be 
meaningless  or  impractical.  The  habits,  in¬ 
stitutions,  capabilities  and  legal  structures  of 
less  developed  countries  are,  in  many  cases, 
too  far  removed  from  those  of  the  advanced 
countries  to  permit  any  easy  bridging  of  the 
gap. 

Fortunately,  a  few  nations  seem  to  be 
making  the  transition  from  situations  of 
the  sort  just  described  to  more  modern 
and  more  efficient  institutions.  In  such  na¬ 
tions,  the  government  has  commonly  helped 
to  create  and  support  institutions  which 
worked  in  harness  with  the  private  sector 
in  various  pragmatic  ways.  Japan,  which  is 
well  along  toward  acquiring  the  full  panoply 
of  modern  credit  institutions,  is  achieving 
its  -modem  status  by  a  curious  mixture  of 
state  banking  institutions,  government- 
private  banking  partnerships,  unorthodox  in¬ 
dustrial  lending  policies,  and  even  more 
unorthodox  stock  flotation  practices.  Mexi¬ 
co  also  has  begun  to  achieve  some  breadth  of 
securities  ownership,  using  methods  which 
would  be  regarded  as  unorthodox  elsewhere. 
Mexico  has  resorted  to  such  practices  as  gov¬ 
ernment-financed  market  stabilization  of 
privately  issued  securities  and  government- 
sponsored  investment  trusts  whose  port¬ 
folios  consist  principally  of  privately  issued 
securities.  The  laws,  institutions  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  countries  such  as  these  may 
prove  more  relevant  than  those  of  the  more 
advanced  countries.  Accordingly: 

We  recommended  that  a  large-scale  pro¬ 
gram  of  assistance  be  expanded  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  improvement  of  local  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  in  support  of  private  and 
cooperative  enterprises  in  the  less  developed 
countries;  and  that  the  program  draw  heav¬ 
ily  not  only  on  the  expertise  of  the  United 
States  and  other  advanced  countries,  but 
also  on  expertise  in  countries  whose  institu¬ 
tions  may  be  more  relevant  to  those  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  Presumably,  such 
a  program  could  be  conducted  not  only 
through  the  auspices  of  public  interna¬ 
tional  agencies  such  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  United  Nations 
specialized  agencies,  but  also  through  pri¬ 
vate  organizations  such  as  those  in  the  co¬ 
operative  and  labor  fields  which  have  the 
necessary  experience  and  interest. 

The  encouragement  of  financial  inter¬ 
mediaries 

A  number  of  steps  for  the  mobilization 
of  equity  capital  or  long-term  debt  might 
generate  results  in  a  significant  number  of 
the  less  developed  countries.  One  of  these 
is  the  building  up  of  intermediary  institu¬ 
tions  capable  of  mobilizing  investor  capi¬ 
tal  and  of  managing  a  portfolio  of  equity 
interests  or  long-term  debt,  such  as  devel¬ 
opment  banks,  savings  institutions,  or  stock 
exchanges.  In  order  for  such  institutions 
to  succeed,  they  must  command  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  both  sides  in  the  transaction. 
That  is  to  say,  such  institutions  must  have 
the  confidence  of  the  principal  owners  and 
managers  of  the  firms  in  which  they  take  a 
significant  interest,  as  well  as  the  confidence 
of  the  investors  who  are  providing  the  funds. 

There  are  many  encouraging  examples  of 
institutions  which  seem  to  have  assumed  this 
role  with  some  degree  of  effectiveness  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  In  many  countries, 
including  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Mexico  and  Tur¬ 
key,  official  institutions  such  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  banks  have  had  outstanding  successes. 
Elsewhere,  locally-incorporated  private  or 
cooperative  institutions  seeded  with  foreign 
funds  and  analogous  in  form  to  United  States 
investment  trusts  have  produced  excellent 
results.  In  addition,  there  have  been  promis¬ 
ing  foreign  investing  mechanisms  purchas¬ 
ing  for  portfolio,  such  as  ADELA.  One  suc¬ 
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cessful  institution,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  is  a  public  international  agency, 
wholly  owned  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
World  Bank. 

Still  other  institutions  of  this  sort  have 
been  discussed.  A  proposed  Peace-by-In- 
vestment  Corporation,  for  instance,  would 
channel  equity  funds  into  the  less  developed 
countries,  using  United  States  Government 
credits  as  its  source  of  financing  in  the  initial 
stages,  and  relying  partly  upon  funds  from 
private  investors  in  later  stages;  this  is  one 
added  approach  which  desires  the  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration  as  a  way  of  helping  to  fill 
the  capital  gap  with  private  resources. 

Institutions  of  this  sort  have  far  more 
potential  importance  in  the  less  developed 
countries  than  in  the  advanced  nations  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sometimes  capable  of  satis¬ 
fying  a  number  of  special  needs.  First,  such 
institutions  may  be  in  a  position  to  under¬ 
take  the  initial  investigations  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  surveillance  of  investment  opportun¬ 
ities;  in  countries  in  which  corporate  infor¬ 
mation  is  closely  held,  this  is  a  critical  func¬ 
tion.  Second,  such  institutions  may  be  able 
to  provide  some  degree  of  liquidity  to  their 
investors;  in  economies  in  which  organized 
securities  markets  are  lacking  or  are  under¬ 
developed,  this  too  can  be  of  critical  Im¬ 
portance. 

One  of  the  more  immediate  methods  to 
provide  long-term  money  for  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  areas  relates  to  the  International  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation.  A  proposal  now  before 
the  United  States  Government  is  to  allow 
the  IFC  to  borrow  $400  million  from  the 
World  Bank.  At  the  same  time,  the  proposal 
would  suspend  the  existing  requirement  that 
IFC  transactions  with  a  private  enterprise 
in  any  country  must  be  guaranteed  by  the 
government  of  that  country.  The  Committee 
strongly  endorses  both  points.  Accordingly: 

We  urge  the  United  States  Government  to 
approve  a  proposal  to  permit  the  IFC  to  bor¬ 
row  up  to  $400  million  from  the  World  Bank 
for  investment  in  private  enterprise  in  the 
less  developed  areas;  and  we  urge  approval 
of  the  provision  eliminating  the  need  for  the 
guaranty  of  such  transactions  by  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  country  of  investment. 

In  its  analysis  of  the  problems  of  support¬ 
ing  non-governmental  entities  in  the  less 
developed  countries,  the  Committee  has 
come  to  believe  that  there  is  a  real  need  to 
brush  away  some  of  the  obstacles  which  are 
now  impeding  access  to  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
those  countries.  The  Committee  is  aware 
that  the  greater  use  of  these  currencies 
raises  problems,  such  as  the  need  to  restrain 
money  supplies  when  inflation  threatens, 
and  the  need  to  avoid  policies  which  dis¬ 
criminate  against  local  businessmen  in  favor 
of  their  foreign  competitors.  Nevertheless, 
use  of  these  currencies  could  be  widened  and 
one  productive  channel  is  the  provision  of 
seed  money  for  financial  intermediaries. 

There  have  already  been  a  few  instances 
of  this  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  industrial  banks  and  home  financing  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  Committee  believes  this  could 
readily  be  extended  to  entities  which  per¬ 
form  other  roles,  such  as  cooperative  banks, 
investment  companies,  and  mutual  funds. 
Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  AID  review  its  policies 
with  a  view  to  widening  the  use  of  United 
States-owned  local  currencies;  and  in  that 
connection,  that  it  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  greater  use  of  those  currencies  for 
increasing  the  capital  base  of  financial  inter¬ 
mediaries  of  both  the  commercial  and  co¬ 
operative  types. 

While  the  United  States  can  increase  the 
capital  resources  of  financial  intermediaries 
through  local  currency  loans,  it  can  also  in¬ 
crease  their  resources  by  tax  incentives  to 
investors  which  provide  the  funds.  For 
some  individual  and  institutional  investors 
building  up  a  diversified  portfolio  of  in- 
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vestments,  the  Impact  of  a  tax  advantage  can 
be  considerable.  Such  investors  (“portfolio 
investors,”  so-called)  are  ordinarily  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  weigh  many  more  alternatives  and 
to  figure  the  yield  and  risk  considerations 
much  more  closely  than  the  direct  investor 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  an  overseas 
subsidiary.  Accordingly,  any  tax  advantage 
extended  to  a  portfolio  investor  will  figure 
explicitly  in  the  appraisal  of  alternatives. 
Hence : 

We  urge  the  Administration  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  any  United  States  tax 
credits  extended  by  treaty  or  legislation  to 
the  direct  investments  of  United  States  in¬ 
vestors  in  less  developed  countries,  such  as 
the  7%  and  30%  credits  proposed  in  Section 
2,  also  should  be  extended  to  the  portfolio 
investments  of  United  States  corporate  or 
institutional  investors,  wherever  such  invest¬ 
ments  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  which 
would  apply  to  direct  investments. 

The  use  of  guaranties 

For  many  institutional  investors,  however, 
neither  tax  incentives  nor  loans  will  have 
much  effect  in  stepping  up  the  flow  of  long¬ 
term  capital  from  the  United  States  to  the 
less  developed  countries.  Pension  trusts,  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  other  institutional 
investors,  for  intsance,  are  unlikely  to  exam¬ 
ine  any  lending  opportunity  seriously,  how¬ 
ever  lucrative  its  yield,  if  the  opportunity  in¬ 
volves  any  significant  risk.  Funds  of  this 
sort  must  be  managed  on  a  fiduciary  or 
quasi-fiduciary  basis.  Hence,  the  standard 
of  “the  prudent  man,”  conservatively  inter¬ 
preted,  must  generally  be  applied.  The  risk 
of  criticism  is  always  greater,  therefore,  when 
an  institutional  investor  pursues  a  relatively 
untried  course,  such  as  investment  in  the 
less  developed  areas.  Yet  the  funds  of  in¬ 
stitutional  investors  may  provide  an  indis¬ 
pensable  element  in  financing  productive  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  less  developed  areas. 

No  great  single  step  will  sharply  increase 
the  receptivity  of  institutional  investors  to¬ 
ward  commitments  in  the  less  developed 
areas.  But  a  series  of  lesser  measures,  taken 
collectively,  might  change  the  prevailing 
state  of  mind.  Some  of  these  go  back  to  the 
general  “climate,”  discussed  in  Section  2. 
Others  are  more  specific.  For  instance,  where 
countries  have  laws  or  constitutional  provi¬ 
sions  which  specifically  guarantee  a  foreign 
investor  against  arbitrary  governmental 
treatment,  the  United  States  would  do  well 
to  consider  whether  such  guaranties  cover 
portfolio  investment.  If  they  do  not,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  any  efforts  to  improve 
the  investment  climate  of  such  countries 
ought  to  include  the  objective  of  extending 
the  existing  guaranties. 

In  addition,  however,  the  United  States 
itself  should  take  steps  to  ease  the  grant  of 
specific  and  extended  risk  guaranties  for  the 
portfolio  investor.  AID  has  already  shown  a 
willingness  to  experiment  in  adapting  its 
guaranties  to  portfolio  investments.  We 
think  this  trend  should  be  accelerated.  Spe¬ 
cifically: 

We  recommend  that  AID  tailor  its  specific 
risk  guaranties  to  permit  their  easier  availa¬ 
bility  to  United  States  buyers  of  selected  is¬ 
sues  of  foreign  private  enterprises.  Among 
the  possibilities  which  AID  should  explore 
is:  arranging  for  the  application  of  such 
guaranties  through  negotiation  and  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  underwriters  rather  than  with 
the  ultimate  buyers,  thereby  sparing  the 
buyers  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  direct  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  ensuring  a  wider  United  States 
market  for  the  securities  involved. 

It  is  the  extended  risk  guaranty,  however, 
which  the  Committee  thinks  may  be  a  real 
hope  for  increasing  the  flow  of  portfolio 
funds  to  the  less  developed  areas.  In  Section 
2,  we  recommended  that  a  100  percent  ex¬ 
tended  risk  guaranty  be  available  for  a  part 
of  the  capital  provided  for  certain  projects 
in  the  less  developed  countries.  This  pro¬ 


vision  would,  of  course,  be  available  for  port¬ 
folio  investors  if  they  were  the  source  of 
such  capital.  In  addition,  however,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  AID  should  be  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  less-than-100  percent  cover¬ 
ages  for  portfolio  investors,  where  these  seem 
useful.  Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  AID  offer  portfolio 
investors  extended  risk  guaranties,  combin¬ 
ing  risk-yield  features  which  make  selected 
securities  of  private  enterprises  in  the  less 
developed  countries  competitive  with  the  al¬ 
ternative  opportunities  of  such  investors. 

The  sectors  to  be  supported 

Every  country  which  supports  a  program 
of  foreign  aid  or  which  insures  or  subsidizes 
the  foreign  investment  of  its  citizens  is 
caught  up  from  time  to  time  in  a  tangle  of 
conflicting  considerations.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  aid-giving  country  sees  advantages  in 
contributing  to  the  growth  and  support  of 
the  less  developed  country;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  occasionally  fears  the  consequences  of 
the  increased  competitive  strength  of  the 
area  receiving  the  aid. 

This  conflict  is  painfully  sharp  when  an 
aid  porgram  in  a  less  developed  country  is 
designed  to  build  up  additional  production 
in  an  industry  or  branch  of  agriculture  which 
is  already  in  economic  difficulty  in  the  aid¬ 
giving  country.  If  the  project  in  the  less 
developed  country  is  a  textile  plant,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  United  States  might  understand¬ 
ably  be  worried  about  creating  added  spin¬ 
ning  capacity  at  a  time  when  United  States 
textile  mills  were  not  fully  employed;  if  the 
project  was  to  increase  cattle  production,  the 
United  States  might  be  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  meat  appeared  to  be  in  surplus  at 
home;  and  if  the  project  was  aimed  at  ex¬ 
panding  rice  production,  the  United  States 
might  well  wonder  about  the  United  States 
rice  surplus  already  being  financed  out  of 
United  States  tax  money. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  where  United  States  interests  lie.  Our 
political  and  our  economic  interests  are  best 
served  by  building  up  the  productive  cap¬ 
abilities  and  democratic  institutions  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  It  is  important, 
of  course,  that  these  development  programs 
should  be  sensibly  conceived;  but  sensible 
programs  sometimes  include  the  expansion  of 
output  of  products  which  are  in  surplus  in 
the  United  States.  The  evidence  is  over¬ 
whelming  that  the  best  customers  of  the 
United  States  are  also  the  countries  which 
seem  to  be  our  strongest  competitors.  The 
competition,  in  the  end,  is  sorted  out  through 
adjustments  and  shifts  on  the  part  of  both 
parties.  Overall  demand  for  United  States 
products,  altered  though  it  may  be,  survives 
the  shifts. 

As  a  general  rule,  United  States  officials  in 
AID  and  United  States  representatives  to  in¬ 
ternational  agencies  try  diligently  not  to  be 
diverted  from  their  principal  development 
purposes  while  dealing  with  pressures  of  in¬ 
dividual  United  States  industries  or  agricul¬ 
tural  groups.  But  considerations  such  as 
these  inevitably  tend  to  build  up  in  the 
analysis  of  any  given  project.  And  unless 
there  is  a  clear,  strong  line  inside  the  com¬ 
plex  United  States  Government  establish¬ 
ment,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  when  considerations  of  this 
sort  exist,  may  be  to  hesitate,  procrastinate 
and  qualify. 

There  is  irony  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
prospective  recipient  of  United  States  or  in¬ 
ternational  aid  is  a  private  enterprise,  the 
intrusion  of  extraneous  considerations  of  the 
sort  just  described  is  even  greater  than  when 
a  public  enterprise  is  involved.  This  is  so 
partly  because  government  enterprises  tend 
to  be  concentrated  in  infrastructure  and 
heavy  industry  while  private  enterprise  tends 
to  specialize  in  lighter  manufacturing  activi¬ 
ties.  Accordingly,  loans  to  private  enterprise 
are  more  likely  to  provoke  questions  of  inter¬ 


national  competition.  Besides,  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  less  developed  countries  tend 
to  defend  their  own  governmental  projects 
more  effectively  than  the  projects  of  their 
private  businessmen.  The  result  is  lopsided 
in  terms  of  United  States  long-run  interests; 
government  enterprise  projects  often  have 
clearer  sailing  than  those  of  the  private 
sector. 

In  a  society  as  complex  and  as  pluralistic 
in  nature  as  the  United  States,  it  is  inevitable 
that  pressures  such  as  these  will  continually 
arise.  But  it  is  one  of  the  obvious  prin¬ 
ciples  of  effective  administration  that  any 
program  should  confine  itself  to  a  limited 
number  of  major  objectives;  otherwise,  the 
program  may  serve  no  objective  at  all.  In 
this  case,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  prime  objective  is  the  economic 
growth  of  the  aid-receiving  countries.  At 
times,  that  objective  will  lead  United  States 
officials  to  take  a  considerable  interest  in  the 
avoidance  of  harmful  policies  in  aid-receiv¬ 
ing  countries,  such  as  policies  relating  to  the 
existence  of  destructive  monopolies,  or  harm¬ 
ful  land  tenure  arrangements.  United  States 
aid  officials  also  should  be  interested  in  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  the  competitive  advantage  of 
a  foreign  country  is  based  upon  exploitative 
wages — wages  which  are  excessively  low  in 
light  of  the  productivity  levels  in  the  country 
concerned;  for  wages  of  this  sort  are  hurt¬ 
ful  not  only  to  competitive  United  States  in¬ 
dustry  but  also  to  the  growth  of  the  deveolp- 
ing  country  itself.  Interests  of  this  sort,  spe¬ 
cific  though  they  may  be,  are  still  essential 
to  support  the  general  objectives  of  foreign 
aid.  Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that,  in  the  administration 
of  its  aid  programs  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  United  States  representatives  be 
instructed  to  subordinate  other  objectives  to 
that  of  securing  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  less  developed  nations. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  United  States  interests  are  usually  best 
served  by  testing  any  project  in  these  terms, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  whether  the  project 
would  affect  the  competitive  position  of  par¬ 
ticular  branches  of  United  States  industry  or 
United  States  agriculture. 

SECTION  4  :  DEVELOPING  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Economic  development  depends  above  all 
upon  the  upgrading  of  human  resources  and 
the  improvement  of  institutions  through 
which  development  is  achieved.  Capital, 
though  necessary,  cannot  achieve  by  itself 
these  improvements.  A  critical  question  is 
how  best  to  provide  the  necessary  human 
and  institutional  changes. 

The  educational  structure 

Part  of  the  answer — a  very  large  part  in 
most  cases — lies  in  the  improvement  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  less  developed  nations.  When 
we  speak  of  education  in  this  context,  we 
mean  education  in  its  broadest  sense.  There 
is  not  only  a  need  to  spread  literacy;  there 
is  also  the  need  to  spread  explicit  skills  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  tasks  that  confront  every  nation. 

In  almost  all  cases,  agricultural  skills  rank 
very  high  in  the  priority  needs  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  Some  of  these  are  sim¬ 
ple  skills,  such  as  cultivation  and  conserva¬ 
tion  practices.  Some  are  far  more  complex 
skills  requiring  the  establishment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  or  institutes  of  engineering. 

Nor  dare  we  neglect  the  training  of  a 
skilled  and  semiskilled  work  force,  intended 
for  industry,  construction,  transport  and  the 
like.  Such  training  has  been  much  ignored 
in  the  past,  too  often  on  the  easy  assumption 
that  labor  of  this  sort  is  spontaneously  avail¬ 
able.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
facts.  When  a  vacuum  exists  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  the  industrial  labor  force,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  economy  is  bound  to  be  crippled. 

Men  skilled  in  the  technical  and  man¬ 
agerial  fields  are  in  chronic  short  supply  in 
the  less  developed  countries.  Filling  these 
deficits  is  especially  difficult  because  of  the 
long  lead  time  needed  for  training. 
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In  developing  an  adequate  educational 
strategy,  the  problem  is  not  only  one  of  as¬ 
sessing  needs  but  also  one  of  maintaining 
balance.  There  are  well-defined  pressing 
short-term  needs,  and  less  precisely  defined 
long-term  needs.  The  limited  available  re¬ 
sources  cannot  satisfy  all  needs.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  to  sensible  planning  is  to  maintain  a 
proper  appreciation  of  both  kinds  of  need. 

AID  programs  in  most  countries  place  a 
certain  amount  of  stress  on  education  and 
educational  planning.  But  our  impression  is 
that  much  more  attention  and  resources  are 
needed  for  planning  and  execution  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  We  see  this  as  a  key  issue 
affecting  every  facet  of  the  development 
process.  Accordingly: 

We  strongly  urge  AID  in  reviewing  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  country's  development  strat¬ 
egy,  to  place  major  emphasis  upon  the  plan¬ 
ning,  host  country  commitments  to,  and  the 
execution  of  educational  programs.  In  such 
programs,  we  urge  AID  to  use  every  means  to 
tap  the  rich  resources  in  United  States  uni¬ 
versities,  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  professional  societies,  and 
other  non-governmental  entities  which  have 
something  to  offer  to  the  educational  process. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  the  Committee 
will  have  more  to  say  on  specific  steps  that 
might  be  taken  to  further  this  objective. 

Export  of  industrial  skills 

There  are  many  channels  through  which  to 
assist  the  less  developed  countries  in  their 
formidable  job  of  education.  Where  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  technical  skills  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  foreign  branches,  subsidiaries 
and  affiliates  of  United  States  firms  can  make 
a  major  educational  contribution.  Numer¬ 
ous  other  sources  in  the  United  States  are 
prepared  to  provide  managerial  and  technical 
help  to  industry  on  a  commercial  basis. 
These  include  many  engineering  and  man¬ 
agement  firms  with  a  wide  range  of  special¬ 
izations  and  considerable  experience.  Still, 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  network  of 
communication  between  the  prospective 
sources  of  industrial  assistance  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  countries  and  the  prospective  recipi¬ 
ents  in  the  less  developed  countries  suffers 
from  major  gaps. 

We  begin  with  the  fact  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  direct  investment,  ordinarily  a  great 
gulf  exists  between  the  prospective  source  of 
managerial  or  technical  assistance  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  country  and  the  prospective  recipient 
of  such  assistance  in  the  less  developed 
world.  In  the  typical  case,  the  enterprise  in 
the  less  developed  countries  that  might  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  assistance  does  not  even  exist; 
it  is  no  more  than  an  amorphous  idea  in  the 
mind  of  some  individual  or  local  industrial 
bank.  Or  if  the  enterprise  does  exist,  its  con¬ 
ception  of  how  it  might  be  helped  and  who 
might  help  it  is  vague  and  formless.  Some 
source  of  initiative  is  needed  to  focus  the 
problem,  define  the  possibilities,  and  search 
out  the  necessary  managerial  or  technical  as¬ 
sistance;  and  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  as¬ 
sume  that  such  initiative  will  be  generated 
spontaneously  from  either  local  or  foreign 
sources.  This  is  why  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  in  Section  2  that  there  should  be  a 
greatly  stepped-up  effort  to  increase  the  flow 
of  feasibility  studies  in  the  less  developed 
areas,  and  a  major  strengthening  of  institu¬ 
tions  with  a  stake  in  bringing  some  of  those 
studies  to  fruition. 

If  the  flow  of  feasibility  studies  is  greatly 
increased,  one  can  hope  that  foreign  enter¬ 
prises  will  be  persuaded  to  make  more  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  less  developed  areas.  But 
that  possibility  exists  only  for  a  limited 
range  of  opportunities.  To  be  sure,  in  cases 
in  which  the  scale  of  a  proposed  enterprise 
is  relatively  large  and  the  technology  is  rela¬ 
tively  advanced,  there  may  be  United  States 
companies  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  a  subsidiary  or  affiliate.  If  the 
scale  is  small  and  the  process  is  simple,  how¬ 
ever,  few  United  States  companies  are  likely 


to  have  an  Interest  in  the  operation.  Meas¬ 
ured  against  alternative  possibilities  in  the 
United  States,  prospective  profits  in  the  less 
developed  countries  may  seem  small  and 
risks  may  appear  uncomfortably  high.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in.  the  less  developed  countries, 
operations  such  as  bakeries  and  dairies,  pa¬ 
per  box  plants  and  rubber  footwear  plants, 
trucking  depots  and  supermarkets,  may  be 
unable  to  secure  the  American  managerial 
and  technical  skills  needet,. 

If  the  United  States  firms  are  unwilling  to 
invest  in  such  enterprises,  would  they  be 
willing  to  sell  their  managerial  and  technical 
skills  on  a  fee  basis  to  moderate-sized  firms 
in  the  less  developed  world?  On  first  blush, 
the  picture  is  not  encouraging.  United 
States  enterprises  offering  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  enterprises  abroad  use  various  for¬ 
mulas  for  compensation.  If  the  agreement  is 
broad  in  scope,  the  aided  firm  generally  pays 
some  percentage  of  the  value  of  its  sales  for 
the  services;  percentage  figures  in  the  range 
of  4  to  8  percent  are  typical.  The  agreement 
may  also  provide  for  reimbursement  of  the 
out-of-pocket  costs  of  the  assisting  firm. 

•  As  a  rule,  in  arrangements  of  this  sort, 
both  the  receivers  and  the  givers  of  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  are  relatively  large  firms. 
Small  firms  that  need  technical  assistance 
often  have  difficulty  in  paying  for  it;  and 
small  firms  possessing  the  technology  in  the 
advanced  countries  often  have  difficulty  in 
finding  a  way  to  export  it.  When  a  small 
firm  is  asked  to  provide  assistance,  the  cost 
of  detaching  a  key  officer  from  his  regular 
duties  at  home  may  seem  especially  high. 
The  problem  is  to  find  a  way  of  providing  an 
adequate  level  of  compensation  which  re¬ 
flects  the  full  cost  incurred  by  the  assisting 
firm  in  diverting  its  manpower  from  home- 
based  activities. 

The  block  to  adequate  payment  does  not 
arise  simply  from  the  inability  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  firm  to  pay  for  and  the  assisting  firm 
to  provide  the  required  services.  Even  if 
both  firms  were  willing,  the  governments  in 
less  developed  areas  are  often  unwilling  to 
permit  arrangements  in  which  the  com¬ 
pensation  rate  seems  high,  according  to 
‘‘local”  standards.  This  reluctance  is  due 
partly  to  an  unwillingness  to  permit  the 
spending  of  scarce  foreign  exchange  for 
services  that  may  seem  overpriced;  but  it 
also  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  foreign 
parent  companies  have  sometimes  been 
suspected  of  charging  their  subsidiaries  very 
high  fees  in  order  to  draw  out  profits  in  the 
form  of  expenses.  As  a  result,  yardsticks  for 
licensing  fees  have  been  developed  in  some 
countries  which  at  times  impede  the  easy 
flow  of  technical  assistance. 

Even  though  the  private  recipients  may  be 
in  no  position  to  pay  for  technical  assistance 
out  of  their  own  resources  and  even  though 
governments  may  resist  “abnormal”  pay¬ 
ment  formulas,  we  believe  that  there  are 
times  when  such  assistance  is  well  worth 
providing. 

When  technical  assistance  has  an  initial 
seeding  effect  which  introduces  new  skills 
and  sets  new  standards  of  performance,  it 
can  generate  benefits  to  the  receiving 
country  exceeding  anything  that  is  reflected 
in  the  amount  that  the  recipient  firm  could 
be  expected  to  pay.  The  Committee  believes, 
therefore,  that  wherever  technology  or  man¬ 
agerial  assistance  may  have  a  major  seeding 
effect  in  an  aid-receiving  country,  aid  would 
be  well  justified  in  subsidizing  the  sale  of 
such  technology  or  assistance  to  the  degree 
appropriate  to  reflect  its  full  effects  in  the 
less  devoloped  country.  Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that,  in  selected  cases,  AID 
partially  finance  the  sale  of  technical,  pro¬ 
fessional  or  managerial  assistance  from 
United  States  organizations  to  entities  in  less 
developed  countries,  and  that  the  subsidy 
contribute  not  only  to  the  costs  of  the 
assisting  enterprise  but  also  to  the  costs  of 
searching  out  and  finding  the  appropriate 
source  of  such  assistance. 
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The  principle  of  AID  subsidy  for  seeding 
managerial  and  industrial  skills  is  not  new. 
AID  has  supported  numerous  projects  to 
train  and  educate  local  managers  and  the 
local  labor  force,  through  supporting  such 
institutions  as  the  Asian  Productivity  Organ¬ 
ization,  business  schools  and  vocational 
education  programs,  the  labor  education 
center  in  the  Philippines,  and  industrial 
technical  asisstance  projects.  AID  has  also 
vigorously  supported  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  management  personnel  to  run 
cooperative  housing,  production  and  market¬ 
ing  ventures  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  Committee  has  the  impression,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  still  a  significant  number 
of  rich,  unexploited  opportunities  by  which 
AID,  acting  in  conjunction  with  foreign  pri¬ 
vate  groups  already  operating  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  might  increase  the  total  effectiveness 
of  United  States  efforts.  The  Committee  has 
been  briefed  on  some  of  the  unusual  indus¬ 
trial  training  efforts  sponsored  by  United 
States  labor  organizations  in  less  developed 
areas.  A  tailoring  school  in  Kenya,  a  motor 
vehicle  maintenance  school  in  Nigeria,  and 
a  steel  workers’  school  in  India  illustrate  the 
many  industrial  projects  in  which  American 
labor  organizations  have  participated.  The 
Committee  is  also  aware  that  American- 
owned  subsidiaries  and  affiliates  in  the  less 
developed  countries  already  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  such  training.  Some  do  it  simply 
as  a  normal  part  of  their  plant  routine;  a 
few  pursue  such  training  much  more  for¬ 
mally  as  a  contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  host  country. 

The  use  of  existing  industrial  facilities  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  for  training  local  man¬ 
agers  and  the  local  labor  force  is  desirable 
on  many  grounds.  It  can  often  be  launched 
without  much  added  capital  investment.  It 
can  dramatize  more  effectively  the  moderniz¬ 
ing  influence  of  such  foreign  investment. 
And  it  can  be  used  as  part  of  an  integrated 
program  with  other  development  efforts,  such 
as  the  efforts  of  local  industrial  banks  to 
make  up  a  package  to  attract  new  industrial 
investors  or  the  efforts  of  local  productivity 
centers  to  enrich  their  industrial  training 
programs.  Where  such  a  program  involves 
significant  amounts  of  added  cost  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  concerned,  however,  there  is  a  case 
for  AID  assistance  in  financing  such  activi¬ 
ties. 

In  sum,  we  see  the  possibility  for  a  greatly 
expanded  role  for  the  United  States  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  building  up  the  vocational,  mana¬ 
gerial  and  professional  foundation  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  based  on  private  enterprise,  cooperative 
ventures,  and  other  non-governmental  enter¬ 
prise  activities.  We  see  some  of  this  role 
being  achieved  in  cooperation  with  various 
private  group®,  including  universities,  labor 
unions,  cooperatives,  and  enterprises  oper¬ 
ating  abroad.  Accordingly: 

We  urge  AID  to  actively  promote  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  management  schools  and  voca¬ 
tional  institutions  in  the  less  developed 
countries  capable  of  generating  the  man¬ 
power  needed  for  the  management  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  society  based  on  principles  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises,  cooperative  ventures,  and 
other  non-centralized  enterprise  forms.  We 
also  recommend  that  AID  survey  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  more  extensive  use  of  facilities  of 
American-owned  subsidiaries  and  affiliates  in 
the  less  developed  countries  for  training  pur¬ 
poses;  and  that  it  undertake  to  provide 
financial  support,  using  local  currency  as 
available,  for  such  added  training  activities 
as  these  enterprises  or  other  organizations 
might  be  willing  to  undertake  with  the  use 
of  those  facilities. 

Export  of  professional  skills 

There  are  a  profusion  of  person-  to-  per¬ 
son  contacts  between  managers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  in  the  advanced  countries  and  those 
in  the  less  developed  areas,  arranged  through 
governments,  through  private  enterprises, 
through  foundations,  through  labor  unions. 
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and.  through  many  other  types  of 
organizations. 

Among  the  many  productive  contacts  that 
have  developed  are  those  between  members 
of  the  construction  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  their  counterparts  in  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  nations.  These  contacts,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  the  result  of  joint 
work  in  the  field.  AID'S  major  role  in  pro¬ 
moting  such  contacts  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  American  engineering  and  construction 
firms  have  been  working  on  AID-assisted 
projects  amounting  to  about  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars  annually. 

The  creation  of  public  works  and  private 
structures  has  always  been  an  important 
training  ground  for  managers,  engineers, 
architects  and  craftsmen  in  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  areas.  Its  importance  as  a  training 
ground  has  been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  and  international  agencies, 
when  financing  construction  in  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  areas,  have  ordinarily  insisted  upon 
appropriate  standards  of  design  and  work¬ 
manship.  This,  in  turn,  has  brought  a 
steady  flow  of  foreign  consulting  engineers, 
architects  and  construction  specialists  into 
the  underdeveloped  areas.  In  many  cases, 
these  specialists  have  broadened  their  impact 
by  conducting  formal  training  courses  for 
local  construction  personnel.  These  train¬ 
ing  courses  have  been  so  useful,  in  fact,  that 
we  believe  that  AID  should  make  provision 
for  such  courses  as  a  normal  part  of  any 
major  contract  for  construction  or  design. 

United  States  technical  assistance  from 
the  private  sector  is  not,  of  course,  confined 
to  engineering  and  construction  skills.  A 
considerable  number  of  other  professions 
have  offered  their  services  on  a  contract  basis 
in  the  less  developed  countries.  A  number 
of  management  consulting  and  economic  re¬ 
search  firms,  for  instance,  have  acquired 
valuable  experience  in  less  developed 
countries. 

For  a  time,  it  appeared  that  the  United 
States  private  sector  might  be  inadequately 
represented  in  the  flow  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  of  this  sort.  Earlier  versions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  had  directed  the 
President,  as  a  matter  of  preference,  to  draw 
on  governmental  resources  in  the  technical 
assistance  field  whenever  such  resources  were 
available.  The  Committee  is  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  re¬ 
versed  the  order  of  preference,  so  that  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  is  first  sought  from  private 
enterprise  on  a  contract  basis.  In  practice, 
this  has  come  to  mean  that  when  the  skills 
of  government  agencies  are  called  upon,  they 
usually  are  of  a  kind  which  cannot  readily 
be  found  in  the  private  sector.  For  example, 
the  Committee  notes  with  approval  that  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  skilled  in  public  works, 
such  as  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
usually  limit  their  interests  to  large  general 
problems  of  national  public  works  planning, 
while  private  firms  are  used  to  handle  the 
more  specific  design,  supervision,  and  con¬ 
struction  problems. 

The  many  contacts  between  the  United 
States  private  firms  and  local  counterpart 
professional  groups  have  produced  some  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fruitful  results.  In  Turkey  and 
Iran,  for  instance,  the  recent  appearance  of 
a  skilled  and  competent  body  of  local  private 
engineers  can  be  credited  partly  to  such 
contacts. 

Effective  private  participation  in  these 
technical  assistance  activities  could  be 
widened,  however,  if  the  various  financing 
and  guaranty  facilities  which  now  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  exporters  of  goods  from  the  United 
States  private  sector  were  as  readily  extended 
to  “exporters”  of  personal  services.  In  some 
cases,  the  firms  involved  cannot  afford  to 
finance  their  activities  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  while  awaiting  payment  from 


the  private  organization  or  government 
agency  to  which  their  services  are  being  ex¬ 
tended.  In  other  cases,  such  firms  are 
understandably  unwilling  to  accept  the 
special  risks  of  inconvertibility  or  political 
change  that  may  be  involved  while  awaiting 
payment.  This  is  a  difficult  and  complex 
field,  to  which  AID  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  have  been  giving  increasing  attention; 
Indeed,  a  number  of  steps  have  been  taken 
of  late  which  seem  formally  to  expand  the 
facilities  available  to  firms  rendering  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  abroad.  But  our  strong  im¬ 
pression  is  that  more  progress  can  be  made 
to  place  “exporters”  of  services  on  a  parity 
with  exporters  of  goods.  Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  AID  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  review  their  present  policies 
for  extending  guaranties  and  export  credits 
to  exports  of  technical  and  professional  serv¬ 
ices  destined  for  the  less  developed  areas, 
with  the  object  of  eliminating  any  remain¬ 
ing  disparities  of  treatment  between  exports 
of  service  and  exports  of  goods. 

Export  of  agricultural  skills 

About  two-thirds  of  the  work  force  in  the 
less  developed  countries  earn  their  liveli¬ 
hood  from  the  land.  Practically  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  such  countries  depend  upon  local  food 
supplies  for  their  existence.  The  desperate 
race  between  population  growth  and  food 
production  in  the  less  developed  countries 
is  so  well  known  and  so  widely  documented 
that  we  need  not  labor  it  here.  So  critical 
is  this  problem  that  it  justifies  the  greatest 
attention  of  AID.  Where  industrial  feasi¬ 
bility  studies  are  concerned,  those  which 
relate  to  expanding  the  supply  of  fertilizer 
or  insecticides  or  which  relate  to  the  trans¬ 
port  and  processing  of  foods  will  merit  an 
especially  high  priority.  Where  technical 
assistance  programs  are  being  considered, 
those  which  can  draw  more  agricultural  ex¬ 
pertise  out  of  United  States  colleges  and  ex¬ 
tension  services  should  merit  the  highest  at¬ 
tention.  Where  persons  skilled  in  coopera¬ 
tive  practices  can  be  tapped,  their  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  development  of  cooperative 
organizations  in  the  agriculture  field  should 
be  given  first  consideration. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  rates  so  high  in  the  list  of  de¬ 
velopment  objectives  and  because  that  pro¬ 
motion  involves  so  much  of  the  economy  of 
the  less  developed  countries  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  finds  it  difficult  to  isolate  any  partic¬ 
ular  facet  of  the  issue  for  special  considera¬ 
tion.  We  can  only  urge  that  all  the  de¬ 
tailed  recommendations  contained  in  other 
parts  of  this  report  be  read  in  the  light  of 
of  our  special  concern  for  the  future  of 
agricultural  production  in  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  world. 

Generation  and  adaptation  of  new  knowledge 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
enough  knowledge  already  exists  in  the 
United  States  to  permit  us  to  prescribe  what 
needs  to  be  taught  in  the  less  developed 
areas.  One  lesson  which  has  been  driven 
home  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  programs  is  the  basic  fact 
that  techniques  which  work  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  may  have  little  relevance  in 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  All  the  knowledge 
that  is  needed  for  efficient  economic  develop¬ 
ment  simply  does  not  yet  exist. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  in  fact, 
that  our  ignorance  is  most  in  evidence.  The 
necessary  programs  in  this  sector  cover  such 
disparate  subjects  as:  changing  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  village  cultures;  altering  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  land  tenure;  developing  an  appro¬ 
priate  educational  system;  building  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  farm-to-market  roads  or  irrigation 
works  or  drainage  canals;  creating  the  rural 
institutional  base  through  which  help  can 
be  channeled;  generating  an  effective  credit 
and  marketing  system;  and  developing  an 


industrial  complex  capable  of  providing  the 
machinery,  chemicals  and  other  processed 
materials  that  are  needed  by  modern  agri¬ 
culture. 

A  greatly  expanded  program  of  agricul¬ 
tural  research  is  needed.  Among  the  lines 
of  research  activity  that  seem  self-evident  to 
the  Committee  are  these:  much  more  re¬ 
search  on  the  physical  impediments  to  agri¬ 
cultural  productivity,  country  by  country, 
region  by  region,  crop  by  crop;  much  more 
research  on  the  development  of  appropriate 
plant  strains  and  production  techniques,  by 
areas  and  by  crops;  much  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  cultural  and  institutional 
barriers  to  increase  output;  greatly  increased 
testing  of  rival  approaches  to  agricultural 
organizations  and  education.  These  lines  of 
agricultural  research,  however,  should  be 
thought  of  as  illustrative,  rather  than  ex¬ 
haustive.  A  review  of  some  of  the  on-going 
programs  in  some  countries,  such  as  the 
Comilla  experiments  in  East  Pakistan,  the 
International  Rice  Research  Institute  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion’s  cooperative  work  in  com,  wheat  and 
potatoes  at  the  National  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  in  Mexico,  will  suggest 
added  approaches  capable  of  extension  to 
other  areas  and  other  crops. 

Our  ignorance  of  what  works  and  what 
does  not  is  also  evident  in  fields  other  than 
agriculture.  For  example,  we  are  unsure 
about  the  kind  of  public  administrative  sys¬ 
tems  that  might  work  in  the  varied  circum¬ 
stances  of  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia. 
We  are  uncertain  about  the  type  of  educa¬ 
tional  techniques  and  educational  curricula 
that  might  be  most  appropriate  to  the  state 
of  literacy  and  kind  of  society  encountered 
in  these  areas.  And,  ironically  enough,  we 
are  even  unclear  about  the  type  of  industrial 
technology  which  might  be  most  appropriate 
to  the  little  markets  and  underdeveloped 
industrial  environments  that  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  less  developed  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  specify  the  research  that  is 
needed  to  cover  all  these  areas.  In  the  in¬ 
dustrial  sector,  however,  the  problem  is 
partly  one  of  finding  efficient  production 
processes  in  a  range  of  industries — “efficient” 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  capable  of  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  relatively  small  ’  scale  with  a 
minimum  of  reliance  upon  expert  mainte¬ 
nance.  As  a  beginning,  AID  might  well 
identify  a  number  of  industrial  processes  in 
which  the  problem  commonly  arises  and 
might  support  research  in  these  areas  by 
qualified  research  institutes,  wherever  they 
may  be.  Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  AID  finance  increased 
research  imaginatively  related  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  industrial,  educational  and  admin- 
ministrative  needs  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  In  some  of  these  fields,  such  as 
agriculture,  education,  and  administration, 
the  research  would  no  doubt  have  to  draw 
heavily  upon  United  States  resources,  of  the 
sort  that  can  be  provided  by  universities, 
agricultural  research  institutions,  and  the 
like;  but  the  experimentation  itself  would 
usually  take  place  in  the  less  developed  areas 
themselves  and  should  be  directed  towards 
strengthening  research  institutions  and  ca¬ 
pabilities  within  these  areas.  Defining  the 
problems  to  be  studied  and  identifying  quali¬ 
fied  research  capabilities  requires  of  AID 
considerably  more  skill  and  more  effort  to 
involve  the  less  developed  countries  than  has 
heretofore  been  characteristic.  Some  of  this 
activity  might  be  financed  by  United  States 
owned  local  currency  where  available. 

The  role  of  the  non-profit  institutions 

As  some  of  our  earlier  discussion  has  indi¬ 
cated,  much  of  the  significant  work  under¬ 
taken  by  Americans  in  helping  to  upgrade 
people  and  institutions  in  the  less  developed 
world  has  been  done  neither  by  public  offi- 
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cials  nor  by  private  business;  it  has  sprung 
spontaneously  from  the  non-profit  organi¬ 
zations  of  all  types  which  are  so  prominent 
a  feature  of  American  life.  Some  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  these  groups  have  been 
striking:  the  strengthening  of  educational 
systems;  the  formation  of  democratic  trade 
union  movements;  the  establishment  of 
credit  unions  and  housing  cooperatives;  and 
the  planning  of  national  economic  and  social 
progress.  The  initiative  of  so  many  groups 
in  extending  a  hand  to  counterpart  orga¬ 
nizations,  often  without  support  or  rec¬ 
ognition  from  official  sources,  is  a  tribute  to 
the  strength  of  American  pluralism. 

In  some  cases,  however,  activities  of  this 
sort  have  required  outside  help.  To  fill  this 
need,  AID  in  some  instances  has  provided 
assistance  either  in  hard  dollars,  local  cur¬ 
rency,  or  surplus  food  and  freight  costs.  But 
there  have  been  times  when  groups  such  as 
these  have  felt  frustrated  by  their  seeming 
inability  to  draw  swiftly  and  easily  upon 
official  support  for  productive  local  activities 
in  the  less  developed  countries. 

In  Section  5,  we  shall  propose  some  general 
organizational  measures  which  will  have  a 
bearing  on  the  aid  program’s  future  role  in 
this  area.  Whether  or  not  these  general 
organizational  measures  are  adopted,  we  see 
certain  substantive  steps  as  being  widely  de¬ 
sirable.  It  seems  clear  that  non-profit 
organizations  which  spring  up  in  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries,  such  as  incipient  coopera¬ 
tives,  young  labor  unions,  and  new  hospitals 
or  schools,  as  a  general  rule  are  even  more 
ignorant  of  the  posible  sources  of  outside 
help  than  a  prospective  entrepreneur  would 
be.  The  job  of  fashioning  a  bridge  between 
such  groups  and  potential  sources  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  abroad  is  extremely  difficult. 
The  job  will  take  more  money  and  attention, 
much  more  of  both  than  so  far  has  been 
available.  Accordingly; 

We  recommend  that  AID  assist  in  financ¬ 
ing  the  development  of  appropriate  non¬ 
profit  institutions  in  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  and  that  it  finance  the  development  of 
links  between  such  organizations  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  United  States  through 
which  technical  assistance  could  be  effectively 
provided.  Assistance  of  this  sort  could  take 
many  forms,  from  such  familiar  activities  as 
assisting  educational  institutions  to  sup¬ 
porting  public  forums  and  discussion 
groups.  We  see  this  activity,  too,  as  a  fruit¬ 
ful  possibility  for  the  expenditure  of  United 
States-owned  local  currencies. 

SECTION  s:  SOME  ISSUES  OF  ORGANIZATION 

AID  is  directly  responsible  for  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  about  $2.1  billion  annually  for 
economic  assistance.  Through  these  funds, 
it  administers  a  wide  range  of  programs, 
from  the  sponsorship  of  research  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  guaranties.  To  perform  these 
functions,  AID  has  about  6,700  Americans  on 
its  payrolls,  of  whom  3,900  are  abroad  and 
2,800  in  the  United  States. 

The  Committee’s  task  is  not  to  appraise 
the  operating  efficiency  of  this  complex,  far- 
flung  operation.  Such  an  appraisal  is  a 
highly  specialized  and  difficult  job,  which 
bears  only  peripherally  upon  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  concerns.  The  Committee  has  no  doubt 
that,  in  an  organization  whose  mission  is  as 
difficult  and  heterogeneous  as  that  of  AID, 
any  such  survey  would  inevitably  turn  up 
opportunities  for  improvement.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  also  clear  that  some  of  the  seem¬ 
ing  shortcomings  in  AID  administration  are 
unavoidable  consequences  of  the  legal  and 
administrative  structure  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself.  The  endless  effort  to  re¬ 
main  above  criticism — public.  Congressional 
or  Executive — imposes  burdens  on  AID 
operations  which  are  unmatched  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector.  The  need  to  coordinate  all  activ¬ 
ity  with  the  State  Department  and  other 
branches  of  government  also  adds  a  dimen¬ 
sion  which  gives  the  appearance  of  slowing 
and  blurring  the  action  of  the  agency. 


The  Committee’s  administrative  proposals, 
therefore,  are  directed  only  to  its  main  ob¬ 
jective — the  objective  of  releasing  the  ener¬ 
gies  and  resources  outside  of  government  in 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  These  proposals 
stem  far  less  from  a  critical  view  of  AID’S 
performance  than  from  a  sober  recognition 
of  the  limitations  under  which  it  is  obliged 
by  circumstance  to  operate. 

Programs  versus  projects 

For  many  years,  two  different  approaches 
to  foreign  aid  have  competed  for  resources 
within  the  foreign  aid  program.  One  is  the 
concept  that  funds  should  finance  specific 
projects — identified,  engineered,  blue-printed 
proposals  for  dams  or  roads  or  plants.  The 
other  is  the  idea  that  funds  finance  some  of 
the  resources  needed  to  execute  a  general 
national  plan. 

AID  has  striven  to  have  both — a  sensible 
national  plan  for  each  major  aid-receiving 
country  and  a  well-developed  set  of  specific 
projects.  Frequently,  however,  AID  has  con¬ 
fronted  the  case  of  a  country  which  seemed 
to  have  a  perfectly  justifiable  case  for  receiv¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  but  which  did  not  have 
enough  specific  projects  to  which  the  aid 
might  be  attached;  that  is,  a  country  which 
seemed  to  have  a  reasonable  general  plan, 
but  a  plan  that  did  not  include  the  kind  of 
project  activity  which  provided  an  easy  focal 
point  to  which  to  affix  the  aid.  In  such  cases, 
the  needs  to  be  financed  have  sometimes  in¬ 
cluded  heavy  imports  of  spare  parts  or  raw 
materials,  in  order  to  increase  the  rate  of 
operation  of  existing  plants;  or  large  require¬ 
ments  for  imports  of  light  machinery,  for  use 
by  a  highly  dispersed  complex  of  light  in¬ 
dustry. 

As  between  the  two  aid-giving  patterns. 
Congressional  committees  have  in  the  past 
usually  expressed  their  strong  preference  for 
the  project  approach.  The  reasons  for  the 
preference  are  perfectly  clear.  When  United 
States  aid  is  identified  with  a  specific  project, 
there  is  a  seeming  basis  for  accountability, 
for  determining  whether  the  plan  was  well- 
drawn  and  the  money  was  well-spent,  which 
is  far  more  obvious  than  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  program  loan.  The  bricks  and  mor¬ 
tar  are  visible  and  tangible,  a  test  of  United 
States  capabilities  and  a  witness  to  United 
States  willingness  to  provide  aid. 

Most  sensible  programs  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  require  a  certain  amount  of  large, 
visible  installations  and  projects.  But  it  is 
ironic  that  our  desire  for  visibility  and  ac¬ 
countability  frequently  diverts  our  help 
from  its  most  productive  uses.  Often  the 
greatest  need  of  a  developing  country  is  to  in¬ 
fuse  machinery,  spare  parts  and  materials 
into  an  economy  that  has  been  starved  for 
these  essentials.  The  sector  which  benefits 
most  from  such  infusion,  experience  indi¬ 
cates,  is  the  private  sector.  That  sector’s 
response  to  help  of  this  sort  has  at  time 
been  spectacularly  productive. 

Fortunately,  AID  has  resisted  some  of  the 
pressures  to  concentrate  upon  large  projects 
and  frequently  has  financed  large  program 
loans  in  some  of  the  aid-receiving  countries, 
sometimes  with  striking  results.  Accord¬ 
ingly: 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  encourage  not 
only  well-conceived  project  loans  but  also 
well-conceived  program  loans  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  United  States  aid,  especially 
when  such  program  loans  would  stimulate 
the  local  private  sector  to  a  greater  contri¬ 
bution  in.  the  process  of  social  and  economic 
development. 

Tapping  non-Government  resources 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  organizational 
difficulty  which  the  Committee  has  encoun¬ 
tered  in  its  survey  of  United  States  aid  ad¬ 
ministration  is  the  underdeveloped  state  of 
liaison  and  coordination  between  official 
governmental  agencies  and  non-governmen¬ 
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tal  organizations,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  aid-receiving  countries. 

This  is  not  a  surprising  state  of  affairs;  in¬ 
deed,  it  would  be  surprising  if  it  were  other¬ 
wise.  Many  of  the  tasks  to  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise,  the  labor  union,  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  the  government  agencies  are  gear¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  field  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  are  new  and  unprecedented.  The 
need  for  intimate  and  continuous  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors  which  the  present  situation  requires, 
therefore,  is  almost  without  parallel. 

It  would  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
the  machinery  for  effective  communication 
and  collaboration  between  AID  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  is  wholly  absent.  Indeed,  in  the 
past  few  years  AID  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  find  ways  to  try  to  build  that  machinery. 
A  staff  concerned  with  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  aid  program  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  in  AID.  In  addition,  AID  officers  have 
regularly  engaged  in  conferences  with  labor 
unions,  agricultural  groups,  universities, 
foundations,  voluntary  agencies,  and  others 
concerning  various  aspects  of  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram.  But  there  are  still  major  AID  mis¬ 
sions  abroad  which  have  no  effective  officers 
concerned  with  building  up  the  non-gov¬ 
ernmental  role  in  the  aid  program. 

One  measure  which  the  Committee  regards 
as  indispensable  is  the  strengthening  and 
extending  of  the  present  private  enterprise 
staff,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field,  so 
that  it  is  effectively  represented  throughout 
the  administration  of  the  aid  program.  The 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  past  has  principally  been  one  of 
recruitment;  with  a  few  notable  exceptions 
it  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  AID  to 
secure  men  with  the  appropriate  background 
from  the  non-governmental  sector. 

We  believe  that  business  organizations,  la¬ 
bor  unions,  foundations,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  would  be  prepared  to  assist  in  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  such  personnel,  in  a  framework 
in  which  the  men  involved  were  rotated  back 
to  their  respective  organizations  after  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  in  the  service  of  AID.  Such 
tours  of  duty  would  be  of  value  not  to  AID 
alone,  but  also  to  the  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  concerned.  Further,  we  believe 
that  this  need  is  particularly  urgent  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  private  enterprise  development  and 
that  recruitment  of  seasoned  business  execu¬ 
tives  with  broad  international  experience 
should  be  given  particular  emphasis.  Ac¬ 
cordingly: 

We  recommend  that  AID  expand  and  im¬ 
prove  its  organization  both  in  Washington 
and  in  the  principal  missions  abroad  so  that 
it  is  appropriately  staffed  with  persons  who, 
by  experience  and  competence,  are  capable 
of  acting  as  an  effective  conduit  between  the 
private  sector  and  the  official  aid  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection,  we  urge  AID  to 
take  steps  to  establish  a  basis  for  co-opting 
men  from  the  private  sector  for  rotation  back 
to  their  permanent  organizations  after  a 
tour  with  AID. 

The  delegation  of  operating  responsibilities 

AID’S  activities  form  a  spectrum  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  most  general  kind  of  na¬ 
tional  planning  operations  to  the  most  spe¬ 
cific  sort  of  day-to-day  lending  and  guaran¬ 
tying  operations.  Having  in  mind  some  of 
the  operating  advantages  of  private  orga¬ 
nizations  over  governmental  bureaus,  the 
Committee  gave  a  good  deal  of  thought  to 
the  possibility  of  AID’S  delegating  some  of 
its  operating  responsibilities  to  private  orga¬ 
nizations. 

Even  under  existing  patterns  of  operation, 
of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  delegation 
takes  place.  Every  time  that  AID  decides 
to  contract  out  some  of  its  work  instead  of 
using  its  own  staff,  the  delegation  of  operat¬ 
ing  responsibilities  is  involved.  While  the 
direct  hire  of  personnel  sometimes  seems  less 
costly,  there  are  numerous  situations  in 
which  contracting  makes  good  operating 
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sense.  It  is  easy  to  create  a  misleading  ap¬ 
pearance  of  economy  by  the  use  of  the  direct 
hire  route;  the  appearance  is  especially  mis¬ 
leading  when  it  leaves  a  residue  of  specialized 
personnel  in  the  AID  agency  who  must  be 
kept  at  work  on  a  succession  of  Jobs  for 
which  they  are  not  well-qualified.  Besides, 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  the  United 
States  have  specialists  in  many  fields  whose 
experience  and  skill  often  exceeds  those 
which  AID  or  any  other  organization  could 
muster  for  their  own  needs.  In  the  unceas¬ 
ing  effort  to  mobilize  the  best  United  States 
talent  to  the  aid  task,  therefore,  the  use  of 
the  contractor  route  can  be  an  exceedingly 
efficient  arrangement. 

The  Committee  would  emphasize,  however, 
that  simply  contracting  with  an  appropriate 
institution  does  not  assure  effective  assist¬ 
ance.  The  skills  of  the  individual  nominated 
by  that  institution  to  direct  the  project  are 
more  important  than  the  character  of  the 
institution  itself.  Accordingly: 

We  commend  AID  for  its  increasing  use  of 
contractors  in  the  handling  of  specialized 
tasks  and  urge  the  Agency  to  extend  this 
practice. 

In  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  reach  out  beyond  the  govern¬ 
ment  sector  and  to  involve  the  best  available 
expertise  in  the  program  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  the  establishment  of  effective  contact 
with  non-profit  organizaions  has  been  in 
some  ways  more  difficult  than  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  business  community.  When 
businessmen  Jiam  services  to  offer  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  clear  incentive  for  breaking 
through  the  barriers  of  government  regula¬ 
tions  and  procedures  usually  exists.  Non¬ 
profit  organizations,  whose  technical  assist¬ 
ance  commitments,  in  fact,  exceed  the  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  funds  administered  by  AID, 
ordinarily  do  not  have  these  Incentives; 
their  programs  may  indeed  suffer  from  too 
close  an  identity  with  the  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  of  such  a  political  instrument  as  AID. 
Accordingly,  it  is  often  difficult  or  impossi¬ 
ble  to  bring  the  resources  of  government  and 
of  the  non-profit  organizations  into  an  ef¬ 
fective  working  relationship. 

This  is  not  an  altogether  new  problem  for 
the  United  States  Government.  In  other 
contexts,  the  Government  has  tried  to  handle 
the  problem  in  different  ways.  One  pattern, 
for  example,  has  been  the  creation  of  essen¬ 
tially  private  corporations  for  essentially 
public  work.  Another  pattern  has  been  the 
creation  of  public  corporations  or  public 
agencies  with  exemption  from  many  of  the 
normal  administrative  requirements  imposed 
by  government.  The  form  to  be  used  de¬ 
pends  in  part  on  the  particular  function  of 
the  hybrid  public-private  agency  involved. 

The  Committee  has  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  the  problem  of  generating  one  or 
more  non-profit,  quasi-private  institutions 
which  would  link  national  or  regional  de¬ 
velopment  programs  with  the  resources  of 
foundations,  universities,  labor  unions,  co¬ 
operatives,  professional  groups,  and  charita¬ 
ble  and  religious  organizations.  Such  in¬ 
stitutions,  as  the  Committee  sees  it,  could 
receive  funds  directly  from  the  Congress,  on 
contract  from  AID,  from  private  resources 
such  as  foundations  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  from  foreign  governments.  These 
institutions  should  be  subject  to  as  few  of 
the  restraining  governmental  regulations 
and  statutory  requirements  as  possible,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  need  to  account  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  their  funds.  They  should  be 
free,  for  instance,  to  make  much  more  flexi¬ 
ble  arrangements  for  the  employment  of 
academic  personnel  than  AID  itself  is  now 
able  to  do.  Ideally,  they  would  tend  to  re¬ 
duce  the  sense  of  frustration  and  delay 
which  non-profit  organizations  often  feel  in 
their  dealings  with  government;  they  would 
tend  to  shorten  the  line  of  communications 
in  technical  assistance  programs,  so  that 
policies  agreed  at  the  top  between  AID  and 


the  non-profit  organizations  were  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  frustration  in  the  field;  and  they 
would  tend  to  remove  from  publicly-funded 
technical  assistance  programs  the  political 
constraints  inherent  in  AID  which  reduce 
the  effectiveness  overseas  of  AID’S  technical 
assistance  program  and  which  discourage 
the  coordination  of  private  and  public  as¬ 
sistance  efforts. 

More  explicitly,  such  institutions  would 
have  three  specific  functions  at  the  outset: 
(1)  the  administration  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  programs  both  in  countries,  such  as 
Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which  do  not  receive 
foreign  aid  in  the  usual  sense  and  those, 
where  AID  programs  are  being  terminated 
but  which  need  help  in  improving  their 
human  resources;  (2)  the  exchange  of  plans 
and  information  among  United  States  foun¬ 
dations,  universities,  professional  societies, 
charitable  and  religious  organizations,  re¬ 
garding  their  activities  in  the  less  developed 
countries;  and  (3)  the  maintaining  of  con¬ 
tacts  with  non-profit  organizations  in  these 
countries. 

In  due  course,  it  should  be  possible  to  en¬ 
large  these  responsibilities  so  that  the  new 
organizations  might  take  over  some  of  AID’S 
responsibilities  for  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  in  countries  in  which  AID  was  provid¬ 
ing  program  and  other  financial  assistance; 
this  step  would  presumably  come  later  and 
then  only  in  close  conjunction  with  AID. 
What  is  needed  now  is  an  early  beginning  in 
the  bridge-building  process.  Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  the  Administration 
formulate  sepcific  proposals  aimed  at  creat¬ 
ing  one  or  more  organizations  which  could 
increase  the  technical  assistance  commit¬ 
ments  of  private  groups  and  in  time  more 
effectively  administer  publicly-funded  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  programs  in  coordination 
with  those  which  are  privately-funded.  In 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  such 
proposals  should  be  prepared  in  time  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  adoption  in  next  year’s  AID 
program. 

While  stressing  the  need  for  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  public  and  the  private  sec¬ 
tors  in  the  United  States  aid  program,  we 
dare  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  activities  by  private  groups  in  less  de¬ 
veloped  areas  which  are  all  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  being  independent  of  the  official 
United  States  establishment.  Their  inde¬ 
pendence  from  government  support  repre¬ 
sents  a  strength  for  which  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communist  Chinese  have  no 
counterpart  in  their  foreign  aid  programs. 
Besides,  their  independence  imparts  an  added 
measure  of  strength  to  the  local  institutions 
which  they  support;  these  institutions  are 
less  vulnerable  to  indications  of  displeasure 
from  their  own  governments,  and  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  some  of  the  independent  posi¬ 
tions  which  a  pluralistic  society  demands. 
In  some  countries,  considerations  of  this 
sort  are  vital  in  connection  with  certain  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  the  training  of  community 
leaders  and  the  education  of  business  and 
professional  groups — programs  which  are 
now  being  assisted  by  United  States  educa¬ 
tional  groups  business  organizations,  and 
private  foundations.  Activities  of  this  sort, 
operating  on  the  margin  of  the  national 
sensitivities  of  the  less  developed  countries, 
may  find  it  desirable  to  avoid  the  drawbacks 
of  official  United  States  support. 

There  are  some  activities  of  this  sort,  how¬ 
ever,  which  could  be  supported  and  stimu¬ 
lated  by  United  States  aid,  provided  that  the 
aid  was  made  available  through  the  neu¬ 
tralizing  filter  of  some  local  entity — some 
entity  whose  loyalty  and  commitment  to  the 
local  culture  and  to  the  host  government  in 
the  less  developed  country  were  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  One  approach  to  this  need  is  suggested 
by  the  imaginative  experiment  which  AID  is 
exploring  in  India,  where  a  binational  non¬ 
profit  foundation  would  be  set  up  and  fi¬ 
nanced  to  support  a  wide  variety  of  educa¬ 


tional  and  scientific  programs.  An  entity  of 
this  sort  could  forge  one  more  effective  link 
in  a  chain  which  brought  non-governmental 
groups  in  the  United  States  in  closer  and 
more  effective  contact  with  their  counter¬ 
parts  abroad.  Accordingly: 

We  commend  AID  on  its  initiative  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  a  binational  non-profit 
foundation  in  India;  we  urge  AID  to  press 
forward  with  this  experiment  as  a  matter 
of  high  priority;  and  we  urge  that,  if  initial 
indications  are  encouraging,  the  experiment 
be  repeated  in  other  countries  where  local 
conditions  are  favorable. 

The  supplementing  of  functions 

Many  of  the  proposals  suggested  in  this 
report  have  significant  manpower  and  staff¬ 
ing  implications,  both  in  Washington  and  in 
the  field.  Some  may  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
AID  personnel;  some  obviously  call  for  an 
increase.  The  proper  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  proposed  here  may  require 
AID  to  create  new  posts,  to  be  filled  either  by 
additional  hiring  or  by  transfer  from  exist¬ 
ing  positions.  The  Committee  would  urge, 
however,  that  when  a  position  cannot  be 
properly  filled  that  it  remain  unfilled  and 
that  AID  undertake  to  provide  those  services 
through  another  instrument.  Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  AID  draw  up  a  plan 
for  staffing  the  recommendations  proposed 
in  this  report,  and  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  give  sympathetic  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  AID  proposals. 

The  need  for  a  continued  dialogue 

The  Committee  firmly  believes  that  the 
dialogue  between  AID  and  the  private  sector 
which  the  Committee’s  operations  have 
helped  to  develop  should  be  institutionalized 
and  continued  in  the  future.  Some  of  the 
administrative  suggestions  made  earlier  will 
contribute  to  that  objective.  But  more  is 
needed. 

The  problems  clamoring  for  attention  at 
the  topmost  echelon  of  AID  are  many  and 
complex.  In  the  present  organizational 
structure,  even  under  the  most  propitious 
circumstances,  the  task  of  broadening  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  has  to  compete  for 
attention  with  many  other  issues.  To  main¬ 
tain  an  effective  dialogue  between  AID  and 
the  private  sector,  one  element  that  is  needed 
is  a  clear  point  of  effective  contact  within  the 
AID  organization — a  man  and  office  of  suffi¬ 
cient  stature  to  command  the  respectful  at¬ 
tention  of  both  the  non-governmental  or¬ 
ganizations  outside  of  AID  and  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  inside  of  the  United  States  aid  organi¬ 
zation.  It  is  clear  that  extensive  interna¬ 
tional  experience  outside  of  government,  as 
well  as  experience  in  government,  would  be 
an  indispensable  requirement  for  the  incum¬ 
bent. 

Finally,  the  Committee  believes  that  other 
groups  which  are  charged  with  evaluating  the 
foreign  aid  program  ought  to  have  a  continu¬ 
ing  concern  for  the  role  of  the  non-govern¬ 
mental  organizations  in  that  program.  We 
have  in  mind,  particularly,  the  future  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  for 
Foreign  Assistance  Programs,  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  in  May  1965.  We  com¬ 
mend  this  critical  subject  to  their  continuing 
attention. 

Arthur  K.  Watson,  Ernest  Arbuckle,  J.  A. 

Beirne,  William  T.  Golden,  Henry  T. 

Herold,  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  Edith  S. 

Sampson,  Sidney  Stein,  Jr.,  Murray  A. 

Wilson. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GilliganI. 

(Mr.  GILLIGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  arise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15750.  I  do  not  have  the 
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privilege  of  being  a  member  of  this  great 
committee  under  the  distinguished 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  an  expert  on  all  of  the  details  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
but  I  have  had  the  opportunity  very  re¬ 
cently,  with  13  other  Members  of  this 
House,  of  going  to  Vietnam  and  south¬ 
east  Asia  during  the  Fourth  of  July  re¬ 
cess.  We  did  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  at  firsthand  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  AID  program  in  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia.  Therefore,  I  was  aston¬ 
ished,  not  to  say  perplexed,  by  some  of 
the  remarks  I  heard  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  on  this  floor  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FinoI.  One  week  ago  to¬ 
day  three  Members  of  the  House,  myself 
included,  the  others  being  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan]  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson], 
spent  a  day  in  the  Mekong  Delta  area, 
in  the  Vinh  Long  area  Province.  We  saw 
there  the  schools  and  hospitals  being 
built  in  this  area  which  contains  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  of  Vietnam,  in 
which  there  arc  no  sizable  U.S.  armed 
services  units  operating.  This  is  a  dirty, 
ugly,  back-alley  war  being  fought  down 
there  by  very  brave  people  with  their 
popular  forces,  and  there  AID  people 
are  working  with  them  side  by  side,  night 
and  day,  to  rebuild  and  restructure  a  so¬ 
ciety  that  has  been  tom  apart  for  20 
years.  I  think  any  American  citizen, 
and  certainly  any  Member  of  this  House 
who  had  the  privilege  that  we  did  of 
being  there,  would  be  proud  of  what 
America  is  doing  for  those  people. 

Just  to  set  the  record  straight,  the 
school  population  of  Vietnam  in  the  last 
few  years  has  more  than  doubled,  and 
under  this  AID  program  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  in  1955  more  new  instructors  in  the 
past  3  years  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  system  at  the  hamlet 
level  in  Vietnam.  We  will  graduate  an 
additional  2,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  undei-way  a 
provision  to  train  1,700  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolteachers  per  year.  By 
early  1968,  13,000  new  hamlet  classrooms 
will  have  been  built,  providing  additional 
educational  facilities  for  780,000  chil¬ 
dren  in  Vietnam. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  poured 
as  has  been  said  $2.5  billion  in  aid  into 
Vietnam,  and  we  are  pouring  it  into  a 
country  in  which  the  Vietcong  is  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  tear  up  what 
we  build  faster  than  we  can  build  it. 

But  to  suggest,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  done,  that  these  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion  have  been  wasted,  or  that  foreign 
aid  to  Asian  countries  cannot  for  some 
reason  or  other  be  as  successful  as  the 
Marshall  plan  was  in  Europe  is  extremely 
misleading. 

Over  the  years  this  country  extended 
economic  aid  to  the  Republic  of  China 
in  amounts  totaling  $2.24  billion,  and  on 
our  return  trip  from  the  Far  East  the 
members  of  the  committee  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  had  the  chance  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  Taiwan  with  both  the  Vice 
President,  Mr.  C.  K.  Yen,  and  with  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Both  men  pointed  out 
proudly  that  the  economy  of  Taiwan  has 
advanced  to  such  a  point  that  they  are 


now  self-sufficient,  and  no  longer  require 
economic  aid  from  the  United  States. 
If  the  Communists  had  not  been  tearing 
Vietnam  to  pieces  for  the  last  several 
years,  South  Vietnam  might  by  now  be 
approaching  self-sufficiency. 

Upon  our  return  to  Washington,  last 
Monday  night,  the  14  members  of  the 
committee  went  directly  from  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  to  the  White  House  where 
we  met  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  President  asked  each  of  us  in  turn 
to  comment  upon,  to  criticize  if  neces¬ 
sary,  what  we  had  seen  in  Vietnam.  No 
one  at  that  table,  including  the  four 
distinguished  Republican  members  of 
the  committee,  had  anything  but  praise 
for  the  foreign  aid  program  in  Vietnam 
and  several  said  the  only  trouble  was  that 
we  were  not  doing  enough  in  the  way  of 
providing  educators  and  doctors  and 
public  health  people  and  more  hospital 
facilities  and  more  schools  and  textbooks. 

I  would  therefore  think  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  irorn  New  York 
[Mr.  FinoI,  before  castigating  so  thor¬ 
oughly  this  program  of  aid  to  Vietnam, 
would  do  well  to  consult  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  just  returned  from  southeast 
Asia,  and  they  might  be  able  to  provide 
him  with  the  factual  information  which 
would  provide  the  basis  for  him,  and  for 
the  other  Members  of  the  House,  to  vote 
approval  of  H.R.  15750. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Leggett]. 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sin- 
cerely  regret  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  4  years  I  have  been  in  Congress  I 
probably  will  cast  my  vote  against  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  I  will  do 
this  not  because  of  a  groundswell  of  op¬ 
position  from  my  constituents  back 
home,  but  because  I  believe  our  AID 
effort  ha  current  proportions  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  ineffective  program  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  terms  of  the  dollars  spent. 

It  is  not  because  of  a  deficit  balance 
nor  loss  of  gold,  nor  aid  for  Communist¬ 
trading  nations  that  I  oppose  this  bill, 
but  because  I  think  the  AID  program,  as 
currently  envisioned,  is  programed  to 
start  no  place  and  end  no  place.  It  con- 
constitutes  a  mere  temporary  balm  for 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  and,  moreover,  is  actually  cata¬ 
strophically  confounding  in  the  small 
country  of  Vietnam. 

Make  no  mistake,  I  have  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  there  and  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  optimistic  about  our  military 
effort  in  that  country.  When  a  $750  bil¬ 
lion  economy  such  as  ours  takes  on  a 
$l'/2  billion  economy  such  as  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  which  lacks  an  air  force,  a  navy,  a 
modern  army,  industry,  substantial  pop¬ 
ulation  or  geography  and  when  that  ef¬ 
fort  is  taken  on  at  the  $2  billion  per 
month  rate,  and  when  enemy  dead  cas¬ 
ualties  are  counted  at  the  60,000-plus 
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annual  rate,  it  is  not  in  the  cards  that 
the  encounter  last  indefinitely. 

Success  at  the  present  time  is  being 
achieved,  however,  in  spite  of,  and  not 
because  of,  a  large  part  of  our  AID  effort. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  areas  of  Viet¬ 
nam  our  AID  mission  has  achieved  con¬ 
siderable  success  in  training  and  assist¬ 
ing  local  personnel.  The  men  working 
in  this  gallant  effort  I  salute.  This  I 
have  verified  by  many  direct  contacts. 
Unfortunately,  of  our  $530  million  ap¬ 
propriated  during  the  last  year  for  AID, 
three-fourths  of  the  total,  or  $370  mil¬ 
lion,  did  not  go  into  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program  at  all,  but  was  earmarked 
for  commodity  imports — CIP. 

The  commodity  import  program  is  not 
an  AID  program  at  all,  but  a  scheme 
which  has  grown  up  through  the  years 
whereby  2,000  predominantly  Chinese 
merchants  unjustly  enriched  themselves. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  have  American  men 
fighting  and  dying  and  relying  on  the 
assumption  that  American  diplomats  are 
making  meaningful  progress  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  phases  of  the  war, 
only  to  find  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
Vietnam  AID  program  is  going  down  the 
tubes. 

As  I  explained  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
President,  the  program  is  working  like 
this: 

Until  2  weeks  ago,  we  were  shipping 
one-half  billion  dollars  of  annual  AID 
and  food-for-peace  goods  to  private  im¬ 
porters  in  South  Vietnam  licensed  by 
General  Ky  to  buy  U.S.  gifts.  They  have 
been  buying  at  60  piasters  to  the  dollar — 
70  piasters  for  food  for  peace — and  have 
been  selling  at  118  piasters  to  $1  plus 
profit  plus  no  wage  or  price  control  in 
a  50-percent  expanding  cost-of-living 
market.  Two  thousand  licensed  Chinese 
merchants,  an  exclusive  group  since  1959, 
pay  at  least  $2,000  each  per  year  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  booty,  and  in  addition  they  pay 
a  33-percent  tax  to  the  government  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  privilege  of  distributing 
AID.  They  say  that  not  much  of  this 
aid  gets  out  to  rural  areas.  Of  this  major 
part  of  the  AID  program,  I  doubt  if  any 
of  it  goes  to  the  rural  areas.  It  creates 
profiteers  and  I  am  sure  I  could  show  the 
invoices  and  sales  records  to  prove  it. 
On  our  food-for-peace  program,  I  attach 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the  latest  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  10,000-employee  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  office,  indi¬ 
cating  what  is  happening  to  our  $100 
million  in  food  for  peace  going  annually 
to  Vietnam.  If  you  are  amazed  that  it 
is  dated  September  of  1965,  you  share  my 
feelings.  The  answer  is  given  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  one  in 
Vietnam  since  the  Foreign  Agriculture 
Service  is  really  strictly  a  marketing 
agency.  Apparently  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  who  gets  our  surplus  or  how 
it  is  paid  for  or  which  poor  people  are 
helped,  or  at  all,  as  long  as  our  ware¬ 
houses  are  evacuated. 

Restated  then,  if  a  Chinese  merchant 
wants  U.S.  pharmaceuticals  from  San 
Francisco,  he  has  to  be  one  of  the  2,000 
licensees.  He  orders  the  goods  and  AID 
pays  the  wholesaler  in  cash,  and  the 
merchant  pays  into  the  U.S.  Embassy 
account  for  the  goods  at  60  piasters  to  $1. 
He  is  free  to  resell  the  goods  at  any  price 
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to  anyone.  Really  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  the  Vietcong  from  driving  a  truck 
down  from  war  zone  C,  loading  up  the 
drugs  in  Saigon,  paying  10  percent  less 
for  volume  or  10  percent  more  because 
the  purchaser  is  a  known  Vietcong  and 
then  driving  back  up  to  war  zone  C  and 
unloading.  The  point  is  we  are  losing 
our  goods  in  the  almost  ordinary  course 
of  business.  No  wonder  only  12  to  30 
tons  per  day  were  coming  down  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trail  a  few  months  ago.  And 
I  point  up  again,  we  are  bombing  the 
wrong  trail. 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  then 
draws  25  billion  piasters  annually  from 
the  Embassy  account  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  and  collects  additionally  a  33-per¬ 
cent  direct  tax  on  these  goods.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Vietnam  collects  15  billion 
piasters  additionally  in  general  taxes  and 
runs  about  15  billion  piasters  deficit,  like 
the  U.S.  image.  The  AID  people  have 
said  that  this  system  cannot  really  be 
changed,  because  the  Chinese  merchants 
run  the  economy  and  will  assassinate 
those  who  urge  reform. 

In  the  standard  AID  analysis  of  the 
commodity  import  program  dated  June 
19,  1966,  it  is  stated  that  control  of  the 
program  has  been  improved  by  the  Audit 
Division  of  the  AID  Controllers’  Office  in 
Washington,  the  Special  Projects  Audit¬ 
ing  Division,  a  four-man  resident  team  of 
AID  management  inspection,  and  the 
Vietnamese  National  Police  and  Customs 
Inspectors,  and  the  U.S.  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral  and  General  Accounting  Office. 

I  have  verified  the  true  state  of  affairs 
in  Vietnam  as  late  as  yesterday.  I  talked 
to  AID  personnel  who  had  just  returned, 
and  they  verify  that  only  50  percent  of 
the  Vietnamese  domestic  intracountry 
commerce  can  be  effectively  monitored. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  CIP  is  a  hedge 
against  inflation.  As  a  practical  matter, 
when  goods  normally  in  short  supply  are 
provided,  the  tendency  is  to  bring  prices 
down.  However,  when  goods  are  intro¬ 
duced  and  unlimited  amounts  of  piasters 
put  into  a  fully  committed  Embassy 
drawing  account,  the  effect  then  is  not 
to  limit  the  money  supply  but  to  unrea¬ 
sonably  expand  it. 

I  have  reviewed  in  detail  the  formal 
analysis  of  the  CIP  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  dated  June 
19.  The  document  attempts  to  justify, 
rationalize  and  defend  an  operating  pro¬ 
gram  that  I  personally  view  as  against 
American  interests.  I  do  not  believe  that 
one-half  dozen  or  3  dozen  American  per¬ 
sonnel  in  Saigon  can  possibly  control  the 
thousands  of  shipments  and  partial 
shipments  of  United  States  and  under¬ 
developed  nation  materials  that  sift  into 
Saigon  on  vessels  belonging  to  100  differ¬ 
ent  nations,  dispersing  the  goods  through 
2,000  importers. 

I  have  talked  with  AID  personnel  at 
length  about  reform  in  the  commodity 
import  program.  The  reforms  currently 
being  effected  to  strengthen  supervisory 
personnel,  to  increase  audits  and  secu¬ 
rity,  miss  the  point. 

In  a  war  without  frontlines  you  just 
cannot  put  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  goods  into  the  private  econ¬ 
omy  in  a  vain  effort  to  control  inflation 


and  not  have  those  goods  wind  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vietcong. 

I  would  suggest  reforms  as  follows: 

First.  Allow  South  Vietnam  foreign 
trade  to  resume  its  regular  foreign  ex¬ 
change  form.  Merchants  would  then  be 
forced  to  pay  the  going  rate  for  com¬ 
modities  and  if  the  goods  are  paid  for  in 
piasters,  the  money  supply  should 
dwindle. 

Second.  Provide  American  AID  goods 
then  not  through  the  exclusive  license 
group  who  are  selling  on  a  runaway 
market,  but  effect  direct  distribution  of 
these  goods  all  over  Vietnam  through 
controlled  joint  United  States- Vietnam 
Government  channels.  In  this  way  the 
goods  could  be  sold  at  controlled  prices 
or  given  away  ratably  over  the  provinces 
when  required.  We  would  be  stopping 
the  profiteering  in  our  gifts,  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  get  the  idea  that 
goods  originated  because  of  U.S.  largess, 
and  prices  would  be  controlled  since 
American  goods  constitute  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  domestic  economy. 

U.S.  military  units  now  deployed  all 
over  Vietnam,  working  now  to  pacify 
villages  would  be  used  to  assist  in  the 
supervision  and  distribution  of  the  goods. 

The  South  Vietnam  Government  could 
then  be  provided  operating  funds  on  a 
directly  controlled  monthly  basis  ac¬ 
cording  to  need,  thus  improving  the  con¬ 
trol  and  direction  needed  in  the  current 
liaison  between  our  two  Governments. 
To:  Department  of  State. 

Date:  September  16,  1965. 

From:  Amembassy  Saigon. 

Subject:  PL  480  Progress  Report — Second 

Quarter  CY  1965. 

Reference: 

CERP  B-1221  (10  FASR-300). 

Saigon’s  A-844,  May  13,  1965 — AID  (US) 
15-2  VIET  S. 

CA-4745,  November  2,  1964r— AID  (US) 
15. 

CA-3472,  September  29,  1964— E2  XR 
AID  (OD)  15-2  XR  AID  (US)  15-6. 

CA— 2453,  August  30,  1965— AID  (US)  15- 
8. 

FOR  AGRICULTURE 

Part  I — Arrivals  and  unloadings 
(10  FASR-304.61 ) 

The  IBM  Automatic  Data  processing  sheets 
containing  information  on  arrivals  and  un¬ 
loadings  are  forwarded  monthly. 

No  extensive  damage  to  cargo  reports  were 
required  during  the  reporting  period. 

In  accordance  with  comments  from  FAS/S 
in  future  all  listing  of  shipments  will  be 
completed  prior  to  forwarding  sheets  to 
FAS/W. 

Congestion  at  Da  Nang  has  continued  to 
cause  late  reporting  from  that  Port.  Solu¬ 
tion  of  logistic  problems  is  receiving  priority 
attention  from  all  elements  of  the  U.S.  Mis¬ 
sion  and  an  easing  of  the  situation  is  an¬ 
ticipated  through  deployment  of  additional 
U.S.  resources. 

Part  II — Compliance  with  requirement  on 
resale,  etc.  (10  FASR-304.62) 

The  certificate  set  forth  in  the  "Pattern 
Report”  attached  to  CA-4745  has  been  made 
a  part  of  the  IBM  page  report. 

Part  III — Compliance  with  usual  marketing 
(10  FASR-304.63) 

GVN  has  not  exported  rice  dining  the 
period  and  has  observed  export  restrictions. 

Part  IV — Evaluation 

No  irregularities  or  unusual  discrepancies 
were  noted  in  the  second  quarter  of  1965. 
It  is  believed  information  transmitted  and 
GVN  assurances  are  correct  and  adequate. 
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Mission  continues  to  press  for  more  timely 
reporting  from  Da  Nang. 

For  the  Ambassador: 

Leslie  C.  Tinhany, 

First  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Fraser], 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis¬ 
tened  with  considerable  interest  to  the 
last  speaker  discussing  the  AID  program 
in  Vietnam.  While  the  observations  he 
makes  of  the  difficulties  of  our  AID  pro¬ 
gram  are  important,  I  think  to  vote 
against  the  AID  program  is  the  wrong 
way  to  solve  the  problems  which  he  so 
aptly  identifies. 

During  the  debates  that  have  gone  on 
in  this  country  and  in  this  Congress  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  problems 
of  Vietnam  not  only  involve  military  and 
economic  difficulties,  but  involve  politi¬ 
cal  problems  as  well. 

When  we  look  to  the  resources  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  see  what  kind  of 
assistance  we  can  offer  to  that  country, 
we  find  we  have  a  Military  Establish¬ 
ment,  which  we  support  at  the  rate  of  $50 
billion  a  year,  which  is  able  to,  and  is 
coping  with  the  difficulties  of  an  insur¬ 
gency  effort  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  when  we  look  to  the  economic 
problems,  we  find  that  the  AID  agency, 
ordinarily  operating  in  the  various  con¬ 
tinents  of  the  world  under  peacetime 
conditions,  is  suddenly  asked  to  take  on 
major  new  responsibilities  in  an  insur¬ 
gency  war — a  situation  for  which  they 
have  been  given  no  long-term  responsi¬ 
bility  in  terms  of  advance  preparation, 
training  or  recruitment  of  personnel. 

The  Agency  has  not  been  given  the 
long-term  responsibility  for  this  kind  of 
contingency  and  has  not  been  given  the 
advance  authority  to  build  up  the  capa¬ 
bilities  which  would  be  required  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  do  a  better  job. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
drastic  shortcomings  in  our  ability  to  be 
effective  in  that  very  small  country. 
The  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  not  to 
cut  the  AID  program  and  to  tell  the  AID 
personnel  that  they  are  all  through  and 
that  they  have  to  go  home.  The  way  to 
try  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  try  to  de¬ 
vise  long-term  programs  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  funding  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  more  effective  techniques  so 
that  in  an  insurgency  situation,  AID  can 
bring  in  trained  personnel  and  programs 
and  techniques  that  are  suitable  for  the 
occasion.  We  do  precisely  this  kind  of 
advance  planning  and  preparation  on 
the  military  side.  Why  do  we  not  do  the 
same  for  the  problems  of  supporting  the 
civilian  economy  under  wartime  condi¬ 
tions? 

When  we  turn  to  the  political  side,  we 
must  ask,  where  are  the  facilities  and 
where  are  the  resources  in  this  country 
to  deal  with  the  political  problem?  We 
find  that  there  is  no  agency  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  is  competent  or  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  political  problems  in  an  in¬ 
surgency  war. 

Now  there  is  an  agency  which  works 
in  this  field  on  a  limited  basis  known  as 
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the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  But 
the  CIA  is  neither  equipped  nor  is  it  a 
suitable  agency  to  deal  with  the  very 
acute  political  difficulties  we  find  in  a 
place  like  South  Vietnam. 

So  this  responsibility  has  fallen  In 
large  part  again  to  the  AID  agency.  If 
that  agency  is  going  to  be  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  anything,  to  make  some  prog¬ 
ress  and  to  meet  these  responsibilities, 
the  answer  is  not  to  cut  it  back  and  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  terminate  the 
AID  program.  The  answer  is  to  give 
that  agency  new  power  and  new  author¬ 
ity  and  new  opportunities  to  build  up  its 
capabilities  in  the  economic  field  as  well 
as  in  the  political  field  in  the  context  of 
insurgency  wars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  turn  to  my 
main  points  about  foreign  aid,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  David  Bell,  retiring  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment.  His  wise  and  able  leadership 
has  been  of  the  highest  order.  His  will¬ 
ingness  to  do  whatever  was  necessary 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  program,  but 
to  help  explain  it  and  make  it  better 
understood,  has  been  gratefully  recog¬ 
nized  by  many  Members  of  Congress. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  an  able,  experi¬ 
enced  successor  as  director  of  AID. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  able 
work  of  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan.  His 
counsel  and  patience  have  contributed 
enormously  to  the  successful  work  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  AID  bill  that  is 
before  this  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
there  is  an  amendment  which  I  hope  will 
substantially  improve  the  ability  of  that 
agency  to  more  effectively  help  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  developing  world. 

This  amendment  would  add  a  new  title 
IX  to  the  law  and  it  would  direct  the 
President  in  carrying  out  the  economic 
development  and  technical  assistance 
programs  to  place  special  emphasis  on 
assuring  maximum  participation  in  eco¬ 
nomic  development  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  developing  countries 
through  the  encouragement  of  demo¬ 
cratic,  private,  and  local  governmental 
institutions. 

This  amendment  conforms  substan¬ 
tially  to  one  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  a  group  of  Republican  Con¬ 
gressmen  earlier  this  year.  These  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  developed  largely  at 
the  initiative  of  the  able  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse].  For  this 
reason,  I  am  attaching  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  an  excellent  statement  on  de¬ 
velopment  prepared  by  Mr.  Morse  earlier 
this  year. 

It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  new  title  IX  in  the  bill  before  us  will 
enable  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  to  accept  a  wider  perspective 
and  to  take  a  broader  look  at  the  way  in 
which  the  program  is  presently  being 
administered  around  the  world. 

If  our  AID  program  is  to  be  successful, 
we  need  to  involve  the  people  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  world  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  enough  to  work  in  the 
capitals  of  these  countries.  It  is  not 
enough  to  work  with  the  central  govern¬ 
ments  of  these  countries.  We  must  focus 
on  building  the  kind  of  community  par¬ 


ticipation  and  on  building  the  private 
and  public  institutions  so  essential  to 
development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  day,  I  read 
an  article  by  Dr.  Arlan  L.  Rosenbloom, 
who  had  2  years  of  medical  practice  in 
southeast  Asia  with  a  Medico  team. 
His  team  established  and  operated  a 
clinic  and  a  surgical  unit  in  a  small 
'provincial  town.  The  clinic  employed 
modem  American  medical  and  surgical 
techniques,  enjoyed  tremendous  popular 
success  and  was  closed  3  years  later 
after  the  Medico  team  left  the  country. 

Reflecting  on  this  experience,  Dr.  Ro¬ 
senbloom  concluded  that  his  team’s  work 
in  southeast  Asia  was  “a  personal  suc¬ 
cess  but  a  practical  failure.”  He  pointed 
out  that  he  and  his  coworkers  developed 
a  self-sufficient  institution  that  was  “out 
of  the  mainstream  of  the  host  country’s 
program,”  and  he  passed  the  following 
lesson  to  us.  He  wrote : 

Building  our  own  self-sufficient  facilities 
in  other  lands  so  that  we  can  enrich  our  re¬ 
lationship  to  our  fellow  men  is  a  noble,  in¬ 
spiring  and  ego-satisfying  gesture,  but  it 
is  an  impractical  device  for  today’s  medical 
needs  and  an  intolerable  anachronism  in  the 
post-colonial  world.  Institutions  for  social, 
economic,  educational,  agricultural  and 
health  development  must  be  built  from  with¬ 
in  a  nation,  with  the  motive  force  from  the 
citizens  of  that  country.  This  will  provide 
realistic  goals,  temper  the  strangulation  of 
corruption  and  above  all  insure  permanence. 
Technical  aid,  especially  teaching,  can  help 
build  these  institutions,  but  they  cannot 
be  molded  or  controlled  by  outsiders  in  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century.  Our  best 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  this  form  of  aid, 
to  help  people  “help  themselves,  for  what¬ 
ever  period  is  required  .  .  .  because  it  is 
right.” 

These  conclusions  of  a  medical  doctor 
who  worked  in  southeast  Asia  support 
my  own  belief  that  the  shortest,  most 
direct  road  to  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  lies  in  the  direction  of  assur¬ 
ing  maximum  participation  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  process  by  the  people  of  the 
developing  country. 

This  conviction  is  further  reinforced 
by  the  cumulative  experience  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  with  self-help  and  co¬ 
operative  undertakings. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress — and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs — have  urged  that  economic  and 
technical  assistance  be  used  for  programs 
of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation. 
Loans  to  small  farmers,  encouragement 
of  cooperative  labor  unions  and  savings 
and  loan-type  institutions,  utilization  of 
American  voluntary  agencies,  and  sup¬ 
port  of  integrated  programs  of  commu¬ 
nity  development  designed  to  promote 
stable  and  responsible  governmental  in¬ 
stitutions  at  the  local  level  have  been 
among  congressional  recommendations. 
Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  these  repeated 
expressions  of  congressional  opinion,  we 
find  that  popular  participation  in  the 
development  process  has  been  increasing 
at  a  very  slow  rate.  The  bulk  of  activi¬ 
ties  financed  with  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
is  directed  at  industrialization  projects 
which,  while  necessary  and  helpful,  ap¬ 
pear  to  suffer  frequently  from  two  major 
drawbacks : 

First,  they  tend  to  promote  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  one  sector  of  an  economy  in 


advance  of  all  others;  and,  second,  they 
leave  largely  untapped  the  great  poten¬ 
tial  for  planning  and  implementation  of 
development  activities  contained  in  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  developing 
countries. 

This  failure  to  engage  the  available 
human  resources  in  the  task  of  develop¬ 
ment  not  only  acts  as  a  brake  on  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  but  also  does  little  to  cure 
the  basic  cause  of  social  and  political 
instability  which  poses  a  constant  threat 
to  the  gains  being  achieved  on  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  related  fronts. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  this  year,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  decided  to 
take  a  step  with  a  view  to  providing  a 
new  orientation — and  a  new  emphasis — 
to  our  foreign  assistance  undertaking. 

In  section  106  of  the  bill  before  us,  the 
committee  included  the  amendment 
which  I  had  offered  adding  a  new  title 
IX  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Let 
us  again  call  attention  to  the  words  of 
this  amendment: 

TITLE  IX - UTILIZATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  INSTI¬ 

TUTIONS  IN  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  281.  In  carrying  out  programs  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  chapter,  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  assuring  maximum  participation 
in  the  task  of  economic  development  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  through  the  encouragement  of  demo¬ 
cratic  private  and  local  governmental  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
clearly  outlined  on  pages  27  and  28  of 
the  committee  report  accompanying 
H.R.  15750.  It  reflects  the  committee’s 
conviction  that  the  goal  of  attaining 
more  popular  participation  in  develop¬ 
ment  can  best  be  achieved  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways : 

Fostering  of  cooperatives,  labor  unions, 
trade  and  related  associations. 

Developing  community  action  groups 
and  other  organizations  that  provide  the 
training  ground  for  leadership  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  processes. 

Making  possible  increased  participa¬ 
tion  of  such  groups,  and  of  individuals,  in 
planning,  executing  and  evaluating  de¬ 
velopment. 

Strengthening  local  government  to  en¬ 
able  local  groups  to  solve  their  own  prob¬ 
lems. 

Utilizing  more  broadly  and  effectively 
the  experience  and  resources  of  existing 
private  and  voluntary  organizations. 

Building  in  general  of  democratic  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  institutions  on  all  lev¬ 
els— local,  State,  and  National. 

As  mentioned  in  the  report,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  expects  to  keep 
close  check  on  the  maimer  in  which  this 
new  title  is  carried  out.  Implementa¬ 
tion  of  this  title  should  lead  us  to  recog¬ 
nize  some  of  the  criteria  by  which  to 
measure  progress. 

First  among  the  questions  which  AID 
will  be  required  to  answer  is,  What  are 
the  primary  institutions  and  methods  in 
democratic  development?  We  need 
agreement  on  factors  as  specific,  as  iden¬ 
tifiable,  as  the  economists  have  devised 
for  measuring  the  progress  of  economic 
development:  GNP,  per  capita  income, 
savings,  trade  balances,  and  so  on.  In 
our  report,  the  committee  has  stressed 
certain  rather  well-recognized  institu- 
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tions  through  which  the  masses  of  people 
can  participate  actively  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  process:  cooperatives,  trade  un¬ 
ions,  trade  and  related  associations,  local 
government,  and  others.  Along  with 
these  basic  institutions,  we  need  to  iden¬ 
tify  other  pertinent  elements:  public 
participation  in  the  planning  process; 
education  of  leaders  and  public  on  coun¬ 
try  problems;  simple  technical-economic 
measures  dealing  with  priority  needs 
which  can  be  extended  rapidly  and  wide¬ 
ly;  improvements  in  the  dialog  be¬ 
tween  governments  and  the  people  they 
are  intended  to  serve;  and  other  ways. 
Having  carefully  assessed  the  priority 
factors,  appropriate  designations  for 
them  are  needed;  headings  as  standard 
parts  of  our  program  presentations,  and 
reporting  systems. 

Next,  the  types  of  assistance  which  can 
promote  the  development  of  democratic 
institutions  must  be  identified  along  with 
the  most  appropriate  and  effective  ways 
to  channel  such  assistance. 

Third,  we  will  have  to  determine  what 
percentage  of  a  country’s  people  are  be¬ 
ing  involved,  are  being  “reached” 
through  these  institutions  and  processes. 
Throughout  the  world,  we  have  good 
working  examples  of  most  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  procedures  we  have  in  mind. 
But  most  of  them  are  limited  in  scope. 
In  country  after  country,  perhaps  only 
10  or  15  percent  of  the  potential  mem¬ 
bers  and  beneficiaries  of  such  institu¬ 
tions  and  methods  are  actually  involved. 
We  need  simple,  inexpensive  tech¬ 
niques — within  a  country’s  present  limi¬ 
tations  of  financial  and  human  re¬ 
sources — to  involve  not  just  10  or  15  per¬ 
cent,  but  80  or  90  percent  of  populations; 
and  reliable  criteria  for  measuring  the 
degree  of  involvement. 

Fourth,  we  will  also  have  to  give 
thought  to  the  quality  of  institutions  and 
services.  There  are  some  countries,  for 
example,  which  have  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cooperatives — at  least  on  paper. 
In  reality,  however,  only  a  few  of  those 
cooperatives  are  actually  viable  and  ef¬ 
fective.  A  few  “big”  farmer  members 
get  loans;  they,  in  turn,  lend  at  high  in¬ 
terest  rates  to  the  small  farmers.  Most 
of  those  cooperatives  do  not  have  a  sav¬ 
ings  system;  or,  if  they  do,  a  farmer  is 
forced  to  save  without  knowing  why. 
Such  situations  are  not  helpful  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  our  objectives.  We  must  de¬ 
vise  relatively  meaningful  quality  meas¬ 
urements  to  add  to  those  which  we  use 
to  measure  quantity.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
but  we  must  develop  such  practical 
standards. 

The  interrelationships  of  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  and  political  factors  in  development 
have  been  studied  by  increasing  numbers 
of  scholars  in  recent  years.  We  are  gain¬ 
ing  new  insights  about  the  development 
process.  But  the  operational  implica¬ 
tions  from  such  understanding  for  our 
foreign  aid  program  are  only  now  being 
identified.  Several  excellent  books  and 
papers  on  this  subject  have  recently  been 
written.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  a  manuscript  being  worked  on 
by  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Owens,  of  AID.  It  is  a 
brilliant  and  convincing  study  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  democracy  and  de¬ 
velopment. 


One  excellent  article  in  the  January 
1966  issue  of  World  Politics  discusses  the 
social-political  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  seeks  to  identify  the  extent 
to  which  such  factors  are  acknowledged 
in  the  aid  program.  The  author,  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Packenham,  examines  attitudes  in 
AID  toward  considerations  of  political 
development. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
article,  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  key 
excerpts  from  it: 

Political-Development  Doctrines  in  the 
American  Foreign  Aid  Program 
(By  Robert  A.  Packenham) 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident,  if  it 
is  not  clear  already,  that  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  in  the  overall  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  developing  countries  is  political 
development.  In  South  Vietnam,  in  the 
Congo,  in  Brazil,  in  Indonesia — all  over 
the  underdeveloped  world,  the  capacity  of 
countries  to  cope  with  their  own  problems, 
and  consequently  the  stance  of  the  United 
States  toward  these  nations,  turns  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  on  the  successes  or  failures  of 
the  political  systems. 

***** 

Knowledge  in  this  field,  although  far  from 
adequate,  is  much  greater  than  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  large-scale  aid  programs  be¬ 
gan.  It  is  known,  to  be  specific,  that  political 
development  usuaUy  depends  not  only  upon 
changes  in  the  economic  system,  but  also 
upon  alterations  in  social  structure,  admin¬ 
istrative  capacity,  and  that  set  of  attitudes 
and  expectations  which  has  come  to  be 
called  “political  culture.”  Aware  of  these 
dimensions,  one  can  better  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  the  doctrines  of  political  de¬ 
velopment  actually  found  in  the  foreign-aid 
program. 

***** 

A  major  goal  of  UB.  foreign  policy  is  to 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  ‘‘community 
of  free  nations  cooperating  on  matters  of 
mutual  concern,  basing  their  political  sys¬ 
tems  on  consent  and  progressing  in  economic 
welfare  and  social  justice.”  All  over  the 
the  world  inadequate  performance  by  polit¬ 
ical  systems  is  an  impediment  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  goal.  Therefore  a  strategy  that 
could  improve  that  performance  would  serve 
the  national  interest. 

***** 

I.  THE  NOTION  OF  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE  ACADEMIC  LITERATURE 
***** 

In  drawing  from  a  substantial  group  of 
writers  on  the  subject,  it  was  found  that 
they  tended  to  stress  five  conditions  as  the 
prime  correlates  or  determinants  of  political 
development.  The  five  are  these : 

A  legal-formal  constitution  prescribing 
such  features  as  equal  protection  by  the  law, 
the  rule  of  law,  regular  elections  by  secret 
ballot,  federalism,  and/or  the  separation  of 
powers  (Theodore  Woolsey,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
John  W.  Burgess,  most  comparative  govern¬ 
ment  textbooks) . 

A  level  of  economic  development  sufficient 
to  serve  the  material  needs  of  the  members 
of  the  political  system  and  to  permit  a 
reasonable  harmony  between  economic  aspi¬ 
rations  and  satisfactions  (Marx,  Beard,  Milli- 
ken  and  Rostow,  Lipset,  Coleman,  Wolf) . 

The  administrative  capacity  efficiently  and 
effectively  to  maintain  law  and  order  and 
to  perform  governmental  output  functions 
rationally  and  neutrally  (Weber,  Brzezinski, 
Pauker,  Wriggins). 

A  social  system  that  facilitates  popular 
participation  in  governmental  and  political 
processes  at  all  levels,  and  the  bridging  of 
regional  religious,  caste,  linguistic,  tribal,  or 
other  cleavages  (Deutsch,  Lipset,  Scott, 
Weiner,  Kornhauser,  Almond). 


A  political  culture — that  is,  fundamental 
atitudinal  and  personality  characteristics — 
among  the  members  of  the  political  system 
such  that  they  are  able  both  to  accept  the 
privileges  and  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of 
a  democratic  political  process  (Almond,  Beer, 
Leites,  Inkeles,  Lasswell,  Parsons,  Banfield, 
Lerner,  Pye) . 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  legal- 
formal  approach,  these  determinants  are  not 
just  hypotheses.  There  is  a  substantial  body 
of  literature  supporting  the  importance  of 
not  only  the  economic  approach  but  also  the 
social-system  and  the  political-culture 
approaches. 

***** 

In  fact,  the  validity  of  the  economic,  ad¬ 
ministrative,  social-system  and  political-cul¬ 
tural  approaches  is  sufficient  to  use  them  as  a 
standard  for  evaluating  aid  political-devel¬ 
opment  doctrines. 

***** 

But  "open-ended”  does  not  mean  "mean¬ 
ingless.”  We  all  know  that  some  political 
systems  are  more  developed  than  others,  even 
if  we  have  not  yet  specified  the  concept  or 
concepts  that  satisfactorily  formalize  that 
intutive  knowledge.  Pye  points  out  that 
observers  in  both  developed  and  developing 
societies  are  uncertain  and  ambiguous  before 
the  very  notions  of  "underdeveloped,”  “ad¬ 
vanced,”  or  "backward,”  and  that  some  of 
this  uncertainty  stems  from  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  two  kinds  of  societies.  Yet,  he  concludes, 
“everyone  seems  to  sense  that  some  forms  of 
differences  are  acceptable,  while  others  are 
not.”  It  is  simply  that  concepts  have  not 
been  found  that  identify  clearly  which  dif¬ 
ferences  are  acceptable  and  which  are  not. 

In  the  meantime,  until  political  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  defined  more  precisely,  there  is 
a  considerable  body  of  reliable  knowledge 
about  its  conditions.  It  is  this  knowldge, 
then,  that  we  shall  use  in  formulating  op¬ 
erational  criteria  for  evaluating  aid  doctrines. 
The  standard  will  be  how  aid  might  be  used 
to  help  create  the  conditions  of  political  de¬ 
velopment  rather  than  political  development 
itself.  This  standard,  which  embodies  an 
indirect  approach  to  political  development, 
is  in  important  respects  less  demanding  than 
it  would  be  if  it  incorporated  a  direct  ap¬ 
proach.  An  indirect  approach  is  less  politi¬ 
cally  sensitive  in  the  recipient  country,  and 
it  allows  a  political-development  policy 
within  the  framework  of  economic  and  other 
aid  programs,  rather  than  requiring  a  sepa¬ 
rate  program  specifically  for  political  devel¬ 
opment. 

n.  POSSIBLE  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  POLICY:  TOWARD 

A  POLITICAL-DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY  FOR 

AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Among  all  the  attempts  at  defining  the  de¬ 
pendent  variable  reviewed  in  this  article,  the 
dynamic-relational  approach — especially  as 
formulated  by  Halpern — seems  the  most 
promising.  Halpern’s  formulation  provides 
a  simple  yet  meaningful  model  that  em¬ 
braces  all  political  systems  without  abandon¬ 
ing  the  contextual  principle  and  without 
adopting  a  single-instrument  (such  as  party) 
strategy  that  is  bound  to  be  inappropriate  in 
some  and  perhaps  in  many  cases.  However, 
even  Halpern’s  definition  should  not  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  too  heavily.  The  emerging  nations 
are  evolving  in  many  and  perhaps  unique 
ways.  Their  political  systems  may  embody 
"mixes”  and  processes  as  yet  unknown  or  at 
least  unrecorded.  To  invert  a  felicitous 
phrase  of  Professor  Huntington’s,  there  is 
much  to  be  lost  (as  well  as  something  to  be 
gained)  in  closing  off  alternative  definitions 
at  this  stage.  Open-ended  political-develop¬ 
ment  models,  which  specify  continuity  of 
development  but  not  necessarily  its  end 
point,  may  well  be  the  appropriate  way  to 
approach  the  problem  given  the  current  state 
of  our  knowledge. 

•  *  •  •  * 
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In  thinking  about  a  political-development 
strategy,  it  will  be  useful  constantly  to  bear 
in  mind  at  least  two  fundamental  considera¬ 
tions.  The  first  is  the  level  and  nature  of 
points  of  access  to  the  process  of  political 
development.  So  far  as  the  nonclandestine 
instruments  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
are  concerned,  there  are  two  points  of  access. 
One  is  at  the  level  of  the  central  government, 
through  the  medium  of  diplomacy. 

The  other  is  at  the  level  of  the  total  so¬ 
ciety — all  the  systems  (economy,  family, 
community,  and  so  forth)  of  the  society. 
Here  the  medium  is  primarily  the  economic, 
military,  and  technical-assistance  and  in¬ 
formation  programs.  Of  course,  aid  and  in¬ 
formation  programs  depend  on  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  central  governments.  But  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  valid  in  the  sense  that  diplomats 
deal  almost  exclusively  with  other  govern¬ 
ment  elites,  whereas  aid  and  information  of¬ 
ficials  often  deal  primarily  with  the  society 
at  large.  We  hold  that  a  VS.  policy  of  polit¬ 
ical  development  should  use  both  potential 
points  of  access. 

The  second  basic  consideration  is  time 
span.  A  policy  of  political  development 
should  consider  not  only  immediate  but  also 
medium-  and  long-range  time  spans.  It 
should  ask,  what  are  the  immediate  and  long- 
range  consequences  for  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  policies  of  the  government  in 
power?  Of  the  diplomatic  position  of  the 
United  States  toward  that  government?  Of 
aid  and  information  programs?  What  would 
these  consequences  be  if  another  govern¬ 
ment  were  in  power? 

*  *  •  »  * 

At  the  level  of  the  total  society,  decisions 
about  economic  and  military  aid,  technical 
assistance,  and  information  programs  might 
take  into  account  not  only  economic  or  mili¬ 
tary  but  also  political-development  criteria. 
Here  too  the  definition  of  political  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  dynamic  relationship  can  be  used. 
How  can  the  aid  and  information  instruments 
of  foreign  policy  help  political  systems  main¬ 
tain  and  adapt  themselves  as  they  confront, 
generate,  and  absorb  continuing  transforma¬ 
tion?  Existing  knowledge  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  political  development  might  also  be 
used  to  derive  some  instrumental  answers 
to  this  question.  For  example,  the  economic 
approach  would  mean  rigorous  economic 
criteria  for  aid  projects,  such  as  those  cur¬ 
rently  employed :  capital-output  ratios,  cost- 
benefit  ratios,  rate  of  marginal  saving,  rate  of 
export  expansion,  foreign-exchange  position, 
and  the  like.  The  administrative  approach 
would  suggest  the  whole  range  of  technical- 
assistance  activities  in  public  administration 
and  other  fields  that  could  improve  the 
recipient  governments’  output  capacities  at 
all  levels  of  government.  The  social-system 
approach  would  suggest  use  of  technical- 
assistance  programs  to  develop  the  organiza¬ 
tional  capacity  of  labor  unions,  local  commu¬ 
nities,  private  cooperatives,  professional  and 
trade  associations,  newspapers,  and  the  whole 
range  of  civic,  educational,  economic,  and 
other  groups  that  constitute  a  differentiated 
social  infrastructure.  The  political-culture 
approach  would  suggest  political  education 
institutes;  political  education  handbooks; 
in-service  training  schools;  and  politicization 
of  “people  to  people,”  participant-training, 
education,  information,  and  other  programs 
to  inculcate  democratic  values,  teach  bar¬ 
gaining  skills,  and  in  general  foster  a  demo¬ 
cratic  political  culture. 

The  use  of  such  instruments  in  specific  in¬ 
stances  would  depend  upon  a  wide  variety  of 
factors,  such  as  other  demands  of  foreign 
policy  and — scarcely  to  be  minimized — the 
experience  and  intuition  of  officials  on  the 
foreign  scene  and  in  Washington  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  measures.  But  the  scholars’ 
findings  seem  sufficiently  solid  today  to  be 
used  as  guides  to  suggest  policy  alternatives. 
At  the  very  minimum'  they  indicate  some 
crucial  new  dimensions  of  the  conditions  of 


political  development — dimensions  that  are 
not  just  economic  and  administrative  but 
profoundly  social  and  psychological,  and  that 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  policy-maker. 

III.  POLITICAL-DEVELOPMENT  DOCTRINES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AID  PROGRAM 

The  remainder  of  this  article  describes,  and 
frequently  evaluates,  political-development 
doctrines  embodied  in  the  United  States  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical-assistance  programs 
primarily  during  the  period  from  the  spring 
of  1962  to  the  spring  of  1963.  During  that 
year  we  carried  on  fifty-four  formal  inter¬ 
views  with  officials  from  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  (AID)  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  had  dozens  of  conversations  with 
other  officials,  in  AID  and  elsewhere,  involved 
in  the  aid  policy  process.  In  addition  to  the 
interviews  a  large  body  of  published  docu¬ 
mentary  material— laws,  hearing  testimony, 
speeches,  administrative  policy  guidelines, 
manual  orders  and  regulations,  congressional 
reports,  and  various  other  kinds  of  agency 
memoranda— were  surveyed  for  the  study. 

A.  Political  development:  a  purpose  but  not 
a  policy 

A  dominant  doctrine,  especially  among  the 
highest  officials,  is  that  the  overriding  goal  of 
of  aid,  as  of  all  instruments  of  American 
foreign  policy,  is  the  creation  of  a  “world 
community”  of  free  and  independent  na¬ 
tions,  “each  free  to  work  out  its  own  institu¬ 
tions  as  it  sees  fit,  but  cooperating  effectively 
in  matters  of  common  interest.”  This  goal 
should  not  be  obscured  even  by  important 
short-  and  middle-ranged  considerations, 
such  as  the  cold  war,  which  “we  should 
keep  ...  in  perspective  as  only  one  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  continuing  effort  to  achieve  a 
viable  world  order.”  To  the  objection  that 
such  a  goal  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
U.S.  alone  to  achieve,  the  doctrine  provides 
that  “the  United  States  must  nonetheless 
play  the  leading  role  in  shaping  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  time  in  that  direction.  This  is 
both  the  burden  and  opportunity  of  our  gen¬ 
eration  in  this  country.” 

The  political-development  content  of  these 
statements  of  purpose  is  even  clearer  in  other 
official  declarations  of  basic  purpose.  In  his 
1961  Foreign  Aid  Message  to  Congress,  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  spoke  of  the  goals  of  “an  en¬ 
larged  community  of  free,  stable,  and  self- 
reliant  nations,”  and  “an  environment  in 
which  the  energies  of  struggling  peoples  can 
be  devoted  to  constructive  purposes  in  the 
world  community.”  In  his  1962  Message  he 
said,  “Our  new  aid  policy  aims  at  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  political  and  economic  independence 
of  developing  countries,”  and  that  it  reaffirms 
"our  nation’s  basic  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  freedom  of  other  nations.”  The 
President  also  declared,  in  his  second  State 
of  the  Union  address,  that  the  main  goal  of 
foreign  aid  is  to  help  create  ”...  a  peaceful 
world  community  of  free  and  independent 
states,  free  to  choose  their  own  future  and 
their  own  system  so  long  as  it  does  not 
threaten  the  freedom  of  others.”  Finally,  the 
AID  Program  Guidance  Manual  (PGM)  for 
1963  states  explicitly  that  the  goal  of  aid  is 
to  assist  in  the  development  “of  a  community 
of  free  nations  cooperating  on  matters  of  mu¬ 
tual  concern,  basing  their  political  systems 
on  consent  and  progressing  in  economic  wel¬ 
fare  and  social  justice.  Such  a  world  offers 
the  best  prospect  of  security  and  peace  for 
the  United  States.” 

The  significance  of  this  doctrine  should 
not  be  minimized.  Official  U.S.  aid  state¬ 
ments  do  not  have  to  stress  such  values  as 
world  community  and  independent,  demo¬ 
cratic  (i.e.,  based  on  consent)  states.  This 
doctrine  is  a  result  of  a  conscious  choice — 
some  argue  an  altogether  utopian  choice. 
Nor  has  the  government  always  argued  the 
case  for  aid  in  these  terms.  During  the 
period  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War 
until  1960,  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  and  its  successors,  there  were  few  such 
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statements.  This  doctrine  is  not  meant  to 
be  mere  rhetoric.  It  is  a  serious  and  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  goal  of  United  States  foreign 
policy. 

Yet  these  declarations  bear  little  clear  re¬ 
lation  to  specific  aid  objectives  and  prorgams. 
The  approach  to  political  development  that 
is  most  often  relied  upon  to  achieve  these 
objectives  is  economic;  and  even  it  is  only 
implicit. 

***** 

The  interview  data  reveal  this  gap  still 
further.  At  least  ten  of  the  respondents 
spoke  of  the  broad,  overall  objectives  of  aid, 
citing,  in  substance,  the  goal  of  a  “world 
community  of  mutually  independent  and 
democratic  nations.”  Six  of  these  ten  took 
the  line  that  to  achieve  this  goal  the  best 
course  is  “to  pursue  economic  growth  con¬ 
sistent  with  democratic  institutions.”  But 
they  had  not  a  single  criterion,  other  than 
economic  measures,  that  could  serve  as  an 
instrumental  guide  or  intellectual  tool  with 
which  to  achieve  this  goal.  Of  the  other  four 
cases,  two  illustrate  the  fundamental  am¬ 
biguity  resulting  from  the  statement  of 
political-development  goals  at  the  abstract 
level  and  the  absence  of  objectives,  concepts, 
and  instruments  with  which  to  implement 
them  at  the  specific  level.  The  chief  plan¬ 
ning  officer  in  one  of  the  AID  regions  said, 
“You  know,  one  thing  I’ve  never  been  clear 
about  is  what  our  fundamental  policy  is  on 
the  question  of  whether  we’re  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote  democracies  or  not.” 

The  second  statement  is  from  an  office  di¬ 
rector  in  the  Latin  American  region:  “We’re 
somewhat  schizophrenic  here.  We  want  gov¬ 
ernments  that  are  free  and  independent  but 
also  non-Communist.  I  suppose  this  makes 
our  posture  that  we  like  them  to  be  free  to 
choose  any  type  of  government  that  won’t 
ally  with  the  Communists — preferably  a 
democratic  one.” 

These  two  officials  have  put  their  finger 
on  a  widespread  phenomenon  in  AID:  the 
absence  of  a  clear  connection  between  the 
goal  of  the  high-level  policy  statements — 
helping  to  achieve  a  world  community  of 
independent  nations  based  upon  government 
by  consent — and  the  real  goals  that  they 
themselves,  as  operators,  pursue.  These  two 
respondents  have  articulated  this  gap  more 
than  have  the  others,  but  it  is  there,  in 
some  measure,  in  almost  every  instance. 

b.  Meanings  of  " political  development ’’ 

Not  surprisingly,  AID  officials  understood 
the  term  “political  development”  in  various 
ways.  This  had  been  anticipated,  but  even 
so  the  meanings  attached  to  the  term  were 
different  from  those  expected. 

One  of  the  most  common  responses  was, 
in  effect,  that  political  development  is  anti¬ 
communist,  pro-American  political  stability. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  aid  for  po¬ 
litical  development  is  aid  for  short-term  po¬ 
litical  purposes.  Examples  are  aid  to  shore 
up  a  crumbling,  pro-American  government, 
or  aid  as  a  bribe  for  a  military  installation, 
or  as  a  means  of  meeting  a  deficit  in  the 
country’s  balance  of  payments.  These  uses 
take  little  or  no  account  of  the  economic 
development  plans  of  the  country,  which  are 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  AID  officials. 
In  fact,  they  may  hurt  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

Another  meaning  is,  in  effect,  economic 
development.  When  asked  for  a  reaction  to 
the  notion  of  political  development,  the 
respondents  approve,  and  then  talk  as  if  we 
were  asking  about  economic  development. 
A  striking  example  of  this  was  an  official 
who  said  the  Soviet  Union  was  politically 
developed.  When  I  pursued  the  point,  it 
turned  out  he  meant  that  the  Soviets  have  a 
high  standard  of  living.  "Political-develop¬ 
ment  function”  means,  in  these  cases,  long¬ 
term  rather  than  short-term  aid;  but  it  also 
means  political  development  only  in  the  sense 
of  a  purely  economic  approach. 
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A  variant  of  this  theme  is  the  frequently 
expressed  idea  that  political  development  is 
the  absence  of  political  impediments  to 
economic  developments.  Such  impediments 
vary  greatly  and  range  from  governments 
whose  fixation  on  stability  saps  the  vitality 
of  economic  growth  to  radical  political  forces 
that  divert  resources  away  from  economically 
useful  activities.  In  all  instances,  however, 
“political  development”  in  this  sense  is  a 
means  to  achieve  the  end  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  The  ultimate  goal  is  economic 
rather  than  political  development. 

Another,  related,  point  is  the  real  meaning 
for  many  officials  of  the  term  “development.” 
AID  stands  for  “Agency  for  International 
Development."  The  concept  of  “develop¬ 
ment,”  we  would  argue,  should  include  but 
not  be  limited  to  economic  development. 
Yet  for  a  majority  of  respondents  the  real 
meaning  of  “development”  is  “economic  de¬ 
velopment.”  For  them,  the  two  terms  are 
interchangeable;  AID  is,  in  effect,  “Agency 
for  International  Economic  Development." 

Thus  “political  development”  usually 
means  either  “short-term  political,”  or 
“economic  development.”  Nearly  all  AID 
officials  see  the  uses  of  aid  primarily  in 
terms  of  this  dichotomy.  As  a  result  few 
officials  even  conceive  of  a  third  alternative^ 
namely,  ‘political  development.  The  debate 
between  the  extremes  of  short-term,  “un¬ 
economic,”  political  uses  of  aid,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  long-term,  economic,  “nonpolit¬ 
ical  uses,”  on  the  other,  seems  to  have 
hindered  consideration  of  still  other  alter¬ 
natives,  such  as  (long-term)  political  devel¬ 
opment. 

In  addition,  many  AID  administrators 
find  it  very  difficult  to  think  about  society¬ 
wide  political  change  systematically  and 
analytically  (as  they  often  can  about  eco¬ 
nomic  development) .  Those  interviewed  also 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  deal  concep¬ 
tually  with  the  question  of  how  aid  in¬ 
struments  might  be  used  to  effect  “broad- 
scale  political  change.”  They  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  limit  the  meaning  of  political 
development  entirely  to  leadership  elites  in 
the  existing  central  government  or  to  those 
elites,  immediately  surrounding  the  existing 
government,  who  might  succeed  it.  Elites 
in  other  levels  of  government  (provinces, 
local  areas),  nongovernmental  elites,  and 
nonelites  were  usually  not  considered  part 
of  the  process  of  political  development.  All 
of  these  tendencies  continued  even  after  it 
was  indicated  to  the  respondents  that  what 
was  meant  by  political  development  was 
long-term  broad-scale  change  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  system. 

C.  Explicit  attention  to  political  development 

The  number  of  places  and  persons  in  the 
aid  establishment  that  are  explicitly  con¬ 
cerned  about  political  development  is  not 
very  large.  However,  it  was  possible  to  iden¬ 
tify  three  loci  of  such  attention:  research 
and  planning  units  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  AID;  some  very  high-level  elites; 
and  a  minority  of  the  largely  middle-level 
elites  in  AID  interviewed  for  this  study. 

1.  Research  and  Planning  Units:  At  least 
three  research  and  planning  units  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  AID  devoted  attention 
specifically  to  the  question  of  political  de¬ 
velopment.  The  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research  (INR)  of  the  Department  of  State 
had  several  papers  prepared  on  the  subject 
of  political  development  and  the  relation  of 
U.S.  policy  instruments  toward  it.  Papers 
done  for  INR  in  1962  by  Richard  Neustadt, 
Thomas  McHale,  Chester  Bowles,  and  one 
unnamed  author  were  circulated  restrictedly 
in  the  executive  branch  in  the  fall  of  1962; 
the  paper  done  anonymously,  “Creating  Al¬ 
lies  for  Socioeconomic  Progress  with  Political 
Stability  in  Latin  America,”  was,  by  our 
standards,  very  good.  It  said  that  the  mili¬ 
tary,  the  labor  unions,  and  the  universities 


and  secondary  schools  are  potential  allies  of 
the  U.S.  for  “progress  with  political  stabil¬ 
ity,”  and  that  therefore  the  U5.  might  well 
try  to  strengthen  them  by  channeling  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  through  them. 

The  paper  by  Neustadt  effectively  argued 
the  case  for  more  attention  to  political  de¬ 
velopment,  but  it  did  not  do  much  else.  The 
McHale  paper  restated  the  familiar  notion 
that  there  are  fundamental  social  and  atti- 
tudinal  differences  between  “folk”  and  “ur¬ 
ban”  cultures  of  which  U.S.  policy-makers 
must  take  cognizance.  Bowles’s  piece  fairly 
pointed  out,  with  some  implications  for  pol¬ 
icy,  that  most  of  the  developing  countries 
are  primarily  agricultural.  INR  also  com¬ 
missioned  at  least  two  social  scientists  to  do 
case  studies  of  political  development  in  in¬ 
dividual  countries.  Professor  Phillip  Taylor 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies,  a  political  scientist, 
did  one  on  Venezuela;  and  Dr.  McHale,  an 
economist  with  a  private  economic  consult¬ 
ing  firm,  wrote  another  on  the  Philippines. 
To  our  knowledge  neither  report  has  been 
made  public. 

The  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  has  also  been  interested  in  po¬ 
litical  development.  One  member  of  this 
staff  has  written  on  the  subject  and  was 
perhaps  the  man  most  often  identified  by  aid 
personnel  as  a  responsible  government  of¬ 
ficial  who  was  interested  in  and  knowledge¬ 
able  about  political  development.  However, 
he  himself  was  not  sanguine  about  the 
amount  of  influence  that  aid  can  have  on 
political  development.  Moreover,  like  most 
State  Department  personnel,  he  had  a  strong 
proclivity  to  view  political  development  in 
terms  of  short-term  rather  than  long-term 
political  change,  in  terms  of  elites  only  rather 
than  the  political  system  at  large,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  only  specific  political  development  ac¬ 
tivities  rather  than  the  maximization  of  the 
political-development  implications  accom¬ 
panying  all  assistance  activities. 

In  AID,  a  major  point  at  which  a  political- 
development  concern  was  in  evidence  was  the 
Program  Coordination  Staff  (PCS) ,  especially 
its  Policy  Planning  Staff.  The  Program 
Guidance  Manual  (1962)  for  FY  1964  has 
some  general  statements  in  the  text  to  the 
effect  that  political  development  ought  to  be 
a  consideration  in  planning  the  aid  program 
for  each  country.  Multiyear  planning  is  en¬ 
couraged.  The  Manuel  sets  out  a  framework 
for  the  development  of  “LAS’s”  (Long  Range 
Assistance  Strategies)  for  twelve  countries, 
some  elements  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to 
all  countries,  in  the  “CAP’S”  (Country 
Assistance  Programs)  and  “GP’s”  (Goals 
Plans) .  Attention  to  political  development 
is  considerably  greater  here  than  in  other 
manual  order  material  we  saw.  The  Program 
Guidance  Manual  (PGM)  asks  that,  when 
planning  country  programs,  current  U.S.  ob¬ 
jectives  and  policies  be  analyzed  to  see 
whether  economic  and  political  objectives 
are  coincidental;  whether  these  objectives 
are  the  same  for  the  U.S.  as  for  the  countries’ 
leaders;  and  if  they  differ,  whether  the  U.S. 
should  try  to  change  them.  It  then  asks 
that  certain  kinds  of  analyses  be  made  of 
trends  in  the  country — not  only  economic, 
but  also  social,  political,  and  administrative 
analyses : 

“Aid  gains  in  effectiveness  as  it  supports 
groups  that  seek  the  goal  of  development. 
The  purposes  of  our  aid  programs  include 
the  encouragement  of  the  forward-looking 
elements  in  and  out  of  government,  and  of 
political,  social  and  educational  reforms 
which  advance  the  growth  of  a  free  and  open 
society.  Moreover,  progress  toward  the  nar¬ 
rower  goal  of  self-sustained  economic  growth 
depends  upon  the  growth  and  change  of  at¬ 
titudes  and  institutions  which  fall  within 
the  social,  political,  and  administrative 
sphere.  For  these  reasons,  a  thorough  anal¬ 


ysis  of  the  social,  political  and  administra¬ 
tive  characteristics  of  the  country  and  iden¬ 
tification  of  priority  U.S.  goals  in  these  areas 
is  of  fundamental  importance  for  an  effec¬ 
tive  long-range  assistance  strategy.” 

The  text  is  supplemented  on  this  point  by 
an  annex  entitled  “Political,  Social,  and 
Economic  Appraisal,”  which  suggests  a  num¬ 
ber  of  specific  questions  this  kind  of  anal¬ 
ysis  should  consider.  These  questions  deal 
with  dimensions  of  political  development 
that  few  official  documents  treat  in  such  de¬ 
tail,  namely,  the  social-system  and  political- 
culture  dimensions.  A  partial  outline  of 
the  annex,  with  selected  excerpts,  suggests 
how  far  in  advance  of  other  guidelines  this 
framework  is : 

1.  Survey  of  broad  social,  political,  and 
administrative  characteristics  of  the  country. 

(a)  What  are  the  broad  social  characteris¬ 
tics? 

(1)  attitudes  towards  change 

(2)  culture,  education,  and  related  factors 
affecting  development 

( 3 )  stratification 

(4)  national  unity 

(b)  What  are  the  general  political  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  country? 

(1)  relationship  between  political  leader¬ 
ship  and  important  segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion 

(a)  Is  the  government  responsive? 

(b)  Is  a  feeling  of  participation,  of  will¬ 
ingness  to  sacrifice,  present? 

(c)  Key  groups — how  does  their  attitude 
toward  government  affect  the  ability  of  the 
govermnet  to  implement  policies? 

(d)  Does  center-local  relationship  support 
initiative  and  coordination? 

(2)  political  recruitment  and  competition 

(3)  articulation  of  popular  demands 

“What  role  do  the  following  play?  .  .  .” 

(a)  press 

(b)  military 

(c)  parties 

(d)  religious  organizations 

(e)  labor,  business,  farmers’  organizations 

(f)  aristocrats 

(4)  strength  and  stability  of  present  gov¬ 
ernment 

(5)  ideology,  competence,  and  integrity 

(c)  What  are  the  general  administrative 
characteristics  of  the  country? 

(1)  How  adequate  to  development  tasks  is 
the  basic  administrative  organization  and 
procedural  set-up? 

(2)  How  adequate  to  development  tasks 
are  the  caliber  and  attitudes  of  administra¬ 
tive  personnel? 

(3)  What  is  the  political  climate  of  public 
administration? 

(d)  What  are  the  country’s  major  social 
and  political  goals  within  the  next  few  years 
or  decade? 

2.  Statement  of  LAS  social  and  political 
goals  and  [their]  relation  to  total  country 
strategy. 

(a)  Within  the  context  of  [the  survey 
outlined]  above,  what  should  U.S.  strategy 
view  as  the  most  important  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  goals  in  the  country? 

“What  social,  political  or  administrative 
changes  would  be  feasible  within  the  next 
five  or  ten  years  in  order  to  alleviate  major 
problems  identified  above,  or  to  start  or  ac¬ 
celerate  desirable  trends?” 

( 1 )  political  and  social  goals 
“Identification  of  desirable  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  goals  for  another  country  and  culture 
inevitably  requires  making  some  value  judge¬ 
ments.  While  particular  U.S.,  British  or 
Western  European  institutions  or  practices 
may  not  be  either  feasible  or  desirable 
models  for  other  countries,  the  United  States 
is  not  indifferent  to  the  direction  of  social 
and  political  development  in  AID-assisted 
countries.  Since  judgements  of  some  kind 
are  essential,  it  is  preferable  that  they  be 
systematic,  considered,  and  prior  to  events 
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rather  than  ad  hoc  in  response  to  events” 
(1022.2,  B5) . 

(2)  political  and  social  impediments  to 
economic  growth 

(3)  relationship  between  U.S.  and  host 
country  statements  of  goals. 

(b)  What  is  the  optimal  balance  for  the 
total  country  program  between  more  im¬ 
mediately  productive  types  of  economic  in¬ 
vestment,  and  use  of  resources  to  promote 
social/political  goals  which  may  have  only 
indirect  and  long-run  economic  impact? 

(1)  conflicting  and  complementary  goals 

(2)  level  of  social  investment  where  de¬ 
mand  is  intense 

(3)  level  of  social  investment  where  de¬ 
mand  is  not  intense 

Another  annex,  “Analysis  of  Self-Help  and 
Social  Development,”  also  displays  concern 
for  political  development.  It  provides  a  list 
of  "standard  political  and  social  items”  that 
the  country  team  might  "consider  .  .  .  and 
either  indicate  the  country’s  performance,  or 
explain  why  the  item  is  not  particularly 
relevant  to  an  analysis  of  self-help  in  the 
country.”  The  items  listed  are  land  and 
income  distribution,  taxation  system,  ele¬ 
mentary  and  general  education,  welfare  pro¬ 
grams,  and  political  organization  and  popu¬ 
lar  participation.  Each  of  these  five  items 
is  elaborated  in  a  paragraph.  The  para¬ 
graph  attached  to  the  last  item  asks  the 
right  questions,  if  somewhat  repetitively: 

"Whatever  the  nature  of  the  present  polit¬ 
ical  system,  is  there  a  discernible  trend  to¬ 
ward  bridging  the  gap  between  the  local 
community  and  the  national  political  super¬ 
structure?  Are  political  participation  and 
leadership  becoming  more  broadly  based? 
Are  responsible  opposition  elements  permit¬ 
ted  to  articulate  their  views  of  public  needs 
and  are  there  constitutional  means  by  which 
they  can  gain  office?  Is  there  increasing 
willingness  to  accept  electoral  results  as 
legitimate?  If  there  is  no  responsible  op¬ 
position,  or  if  existing  opposition  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  operate  freely,  can  different  policy 
views  be  expressed  and  considered  within 
the  government?  Are  civil  liberties  (speech, 
press,  assembly,  worship,  fair  and  speedy 
trial,  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment)  clearly  defined  and  increasingly 
respected?” 

Most  of  these  questions  in  this  guidelines 
manual  are  asked  for  the  first  time.  Before 
this  document  was  published  nobody,  either 
in  the  field  or  in  Washington,  had  much 
guidance  on  questions  they  should  be  asking 
or  concepts  they  could  or  should  be  using. 
Regarding  his  experience  in  Thailand,  Neus- 
tadt  wrote:  "What  of  Washington?  To 
judge  from  questions  asked,  reports  re¬ 
quested,  through  the  various  channels  to  our 
Mission  staffs,  your  town  had  not,  as  of  De¬ 
cember  last,  given  much  guidance  on  or 
voiced  much  interest  in  political  analysis  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  plots  and  personalities.  As 
one  official  put  it:  ‘We  don’t  get  many  in¬ 
quiries  from  any  quarter:  we  pretty  much 
have  to  guess  what  they  want.’  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  conclusive  on  the  frames  of  ref¬ 
erence  held  in  Washington.  But  it  is  rather 
suggestive.” 

Because  the  PGM  appeared  in  August  1962 
(after  “December  last,”  i.e.,  1961),  one  may 
hope  that  there  has  been  some  improvement 
in  the  situation  Neustadt  characterized. 
However,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  study 
there  was  considerable  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  still  not  "much  guidance”  or  "much 
interest”  in  political  development  from 
Washington.  Even  within  the  Program  Co¬ 
ordination  Staff,  the  office  which  produced 
the  PGM,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  importance 
of  political-development  guidelines  was  fully 
accepted.  The  specific  political-development 
concepts  and  lists  of  criteria  elaborated  at 
length  in  the  full-length  (several  hundred 
pages)  PGM  (1962)  are  nowhere  visible  in 
a  condensed  (forty-nine  pages)  version  of 
the  Manual  distributed  for  Agency  and  pub¬ 


lic  use.  The  absence  of  these  concepts  is 
significant  because  the  condensation  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  “summary  statement  ...  of  the 
principles  which  guide  U.S.  economic  assist¬ 
ance  programs.”  Political-development  con¬ 
cepts  are  almost  totally  absent  from  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  the  Program  Coordination  Staff  said 
in  May  1963  determine  official  aid  strategies 
and  types  of  economic  assistance. 

***** 

2.  Highest-Level  Foreign  Policy  Elites:  A 
second  locus  of  explicit  attention  to  political 
development  is  found  in  a  few  individuals  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  U.S.  foreign-aid 
policy  elite.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  for 
example,  urges  that  aid  be  used  to  help 
establish  “free  institutions  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual  and  family 
status  and  dignity.”  Former  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  Edwin  Martin  says  that  the  U.S. 
should  “support  and  work  with  groups  who 
cherish  democratic  values  and  constitutional 
government.”  When  he  was  the  first  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  Philip  H.  Coombs  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  as  many  as  forty  students 
from  Angola  and  Mozambique  brought  to 
the  U.S.  to  study  at  Lincoln  University. 
He  assumed  that  these  countries  would  be 
independent  before  very  long,  although  no 
one  knew  exactly  when.  After  independence, 
they  would  need  qualified  people,  including 
political  leaders,  if  another  Congo  were  to 
be  avoided.  In  countries  like  these  with 
small  elite  populations,  an  investment  in  the 
education  and  socialization  to  democratic 
values  and  practices  of  only  forty  students 
seemed  likely  to  pay  rich  dividends  for  po¬ 
litical  development.  The  State  Department 
watched  with  interest  the  activities  of  the 
Institute  of  Political  Education  in  Costa 
Rica,  a  privately-financed  school  for  young 
Latin  American  politicians.  While  avoiding 
any  formal  official  commitment,  the  State 
Department  lent  moral  support  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  to  the  efforts  of  private  American 
groups  who  helped  finance  it. 

Chester  Bowles,  formerly  the  President’s 
Special  Representative  and  Adviser  on  Afri¬ 
can,  Asian,  and  Latin  American  Affairs,  and 
now  Ambassador  to  India,  is  one  of  the  few 
very  high-level  officials  consciously  and  ex- 
plicity  attentive  to  the  problem  of  political 
development.  “True  development,”  Bowles 
has  said,  must  be  not  only  "economic  and 
social,”  but  “political  as  well  .  .  .  political  in 
terms  of  domestic  institutions  which  create 
an  informed  and  constructively  motivated 
citizenry.”  "Institution-building”  is  a  goal 
of  many,  but  few  are  those  who  see  it  as 
part  of  a  strategy  for  political  development. 
An  exception  is  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organization  Af¬ 
fairs  Harlan  Cleveland  (now  Ambassador  to 
NATO) .  He  has  said,  for  example,  “We  know 
that  the  most  useful  measuring  rods  in  de¬ 
velopment  are  those  which  measure  the 
building  of  institutions,  rather  than  those 
which  measure  only  production,  trade  or  na¬ 
tional  income.  We  know  that  technicians 
who  leave  institutions  behind  are  good  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  technicians  who  just  leave  tech¬ 
niques  are  bad  technicians — even  if  every¬ 
body  loves  them  and  they  are  fairly  dripping 
with  cultural  empathy.  We  know  that  the 
vigorous  effort  by  almost  all  technical  spe¬ 
cialists  to  exclude  politics  from  their  calcula¬ 
tions  is  doomed  to  failure.” 

There  are  still  others  who  could  be  men¬ 
tioned.  But  they  are  a  small  minority.  By 
and  large  the  high-level  officials  do  not  give 
attention  to  the  analysis  of  political  devel¬ 
opment  prior-to-events  rather  than  ad  hoc 
in  response  to  events;  nor  do  they  recognize 
again  prior-to-events,  "the  importance  of 
political  advancement  as  a  central  [or  even 
a  peripheral]  aspect  of  foreign  policy  and 
operations.” 

3.  Middle-Level  Elites. — The  Interview 
Sample:  The  third  locus  of  attention  to  po¬ 
litical  development  is  found  in  the  interview 
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sample.  Among  these  fifty-four  officials, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  middle-level  elites, 
a  minority  of  seventeen — not  quite  one- 
third — may  be  said  to  display  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  political  development.  These  are  offi¬ 
cials  who  give  some  indication  of  having 
thought  about  political  development  suffi¬ 
ciently  that  it  might  influence  some  of  their 
aid  decisions.  These  seventeen  display  doc¬ 
trines  corresponding  to  approaches  to  politi¬ 
cal  development  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions:  legal-formal,  none;  economic,  six;  ad¬ 
ministrative,  nine;  social-system,  seventeen; 
political-culture,  thirteen. 

It  is  notable  that  the  legal-formal  approach 
is  nowhere  in  evidence.  Thus  among  not 
only  the  academicians  but  also  these  oper¬ 
ators,  legal-formal  concepts  of  political  de¬ 
velopment  are  not  regarded  as  useful.  It 
may  be  observed  here  that  there  is  little 
evidence  in  this  entire  study  that  Banfield’s 
charge,  "Our  faith  that  democracy  can  regen¬ 
erate  the  world  without  coercion  has  led  us 
to  try  one  legal  or  institutional  gadget  after 
another,”  is  accurate  with  respect  to  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  AID  administrators.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  evidence  suggests  little  tend¬ 
ency  to  try  to  achieve  political  development 
by  legal-formal  means. 

The  administrative  approach  Is  expressed 
primarily  in  the  stress  on  stability,  or  order 
for  its  own  sake.  This  view  is  that  aid 
should  assist  administrative  apparatuses  to 
cope  with  any  disorder;  there  is  less  concern 
that  it  help  them  cope  with  and  generate 
social  transformation.  This  doctrine  is 
found  equally  among  generalists  and  public 
administration  specialists— often  more  vehe¬ 
mently  and  with  less  sophistication  among 
the  former  than  the  latter.  Among  the 
specialists,  the  administrative  approach  ex¬ 
presses  itself  specifically  in  references  to  the 
need  for  more  public  services,  public-safety 
programs,  and  public  administration  in 
general. 

It  is  frequently  suggested  that  American 
foreign-aid  doctrine  and  policy  give  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  amount  of  emphasis  and  re¬ 
sources  to  aid  programs  in  administration  as 
such.  This  is  not  quite  correct.  David  S. 
Brown  has  pointed  out  that  only  about  eight 
percent  of  U.S.  technical-assistance  funds 
from  1945  to  1963  went  for  public  adminis¬ 
tration.  Given  the  demands  put  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  apparatuses  by  social  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  it  can  well  be  argued,  as  Brown  does, 
that  the  quantity  of  aid  resources  devoted 
to  public  administration  in  its  various 
forms  should  be  increased  rather  than  de¬ 
ceased.  First,  however,  other  weaknesses  of 
the  administrative-approach  doctrine  should 
be  corrected.  One  weakness  is  that  pro¬ 
grams  of  public  administration  are  no  more 
part  of  a  strategy  of  political  development 
than  are  most  other  technical-assistance 
programs.  This  should  change.  Moreover, 
the  general  stress  on  order  and  stability  for 
their  own  sakes  should  give  way  to  a  more 
adequate  political-development  strategy, 
such  as  one  that  helps  political  systems  to 
cope  with  and  generate  continuing  trans¬ 
formation. 

Expressions  of  the  social-system  and  politi¬ 
cal-culture  approaches  are  primarily  at  the 
level  of  (a)  group  life  (e.g.,  development  of 
alternatives  to  existing  political  power 
groups,  land  reform,  institution-building, 
support  of  groups  fostering  democratic 
values  and  constitutional  government) ,  or 
(b)  attitude  change  among  adults  (e.g.,  the 
Political  Education  Institute  in  Costa  Rica, 
diplomatic  pressure  urging  military  juntas 
to  hold  elections,  as  in  Peru  in  1962  and 
Guatemala  in  1963).  A  third  possibility — 
childhood,  especially  schooltime,  socializa¬ 
tion — does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried. 
Perhaps  it  cannot  be  tried  because  this  area 
is  too  sensitive  and  politically  dangerous  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy  to  become  involved  in  it. 
Yet  in  light  of  the  apparent  importance  of 
political  socialization  for  political  develop¬ 
ment,  the  mere  existence  of  this  lacuna  is 
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significant.  For  it  means  either  that  an  im¬ 
portant  dimension  of  political  development 
is  inaccessible  to  influence  by  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  foreign  policy,  or  that  an  important 
opportunity  for  such  influence  is  not  being 
used. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton], 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  state  that  I  favor 
the  current  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  au¬ 
thorization.  I  believe  economies  and  cuts 
can  be  made  in  the  amounts,  but  U.S. 
military  and  economic  foreign  aid  is 
clearly  necessary  for  our  U.S.  security, 
and  the  defense  and  progress  of  the 
free  world.  We  in  the  United  States, 
with  our  power  and  stability,  must  stand 
behind  our  friends  and  allies  who  are  in 
the  developing  countries  and  who  are  in 
danger  from  infiltration  and  terrorism 
at  home,  and  aggression  from  abroad. 

Likewise  the  United  States  must  help 
the  people  of  emerging  and  new  countries 
to  develop  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  leaders  of  the  world  for  free¬ 
dom,  peace,  and  progress,  better  living 
conditions,  and  education  for  all.  We 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a 
world  responsibility  that  we  should  not 
neglect,  and  cannot  avoid,  except  at  our 
peril  and  the  increase  of  tyranny. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed 
2-year  U.S.  foreign  aid  authorization 
provision.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  1- 
year  authorization  which  coincides  with 
the  annual  Federal  budget,  prepared  for 
each  Government  fiscal  year,  should  be 
continued.  The  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on 
my  position  would  remain  at  5 -year  au¬ 
thorizations  but  even  on  these,  we  must 
make  sure  that  this  does  not  develop 
loose  handling,  if  so,  we  should  return  to 
1-year  basis. 

The  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  causes 
a  fight  and  hot  dispute  in  Congress  each 
year.  It  should.  The  dangers  are  great, 
and  the  security  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  is  at  stake. 

The  world  in  these  days  changes  fast, 
and  U.S.  foreign  policy  must  be  ham¬ 
mered  out  constantly  to  meet  these  seri¬ 
ous  problems  on  an  immediate  basis. 

To  decide  the  exact  amount  needed  to 
be  authorized  for  U.S.  foreign  affairs 
programs  throughout  the  world  for  2 
years,  by  multiplying  the  current  year’s 
authorization  by  the  simple  number  of 
2,  is  pure  folly.  No  man,  no  Federal 
administration,  and  no  Congress  is  that 
smart,  and  I  am  sure  the  world  will  not 
stand  still  to  fit  into  such  simple  arith¬ 
metic  calculations.  It  is  pure  nonsense 
to  multiply  the  various  authorizations  by 
a  doubling  process  as  there  are  many 
categories  and  varieties  of  aid  in  many 
countries.  The  authorization  process 
then  becomes  a  formality,  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  put  on  the 
shelf  for  2  years,  while  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  with  annual 
legislation  then  takes  over  jurisdiction 
to  set  the  foreign  policy. 

Is  this  basic  change  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  administration  good?  My  answer 
is  definitely  “No.”  I  oppose  this  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  This  bill  will 


result  in  a  real  “heyday”  for  all  bureau¬ 
crats.  If  this  procedure  of  2 -year  au¬ 
thorizations  is  good  for  such  a  serious 
field  as  foreign  policy,  why  shouldn’t  the 
U.S.  Congress  adopt  the  same  rule  for 
all  Federal  Government  departments, 
bureaus,  and  agencies?  This  would  open 
the  gates  wide  for  bureaucracy  and  effec¬ 
tively  remove  the  control  of  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  American  people. 

When  the  2-year  authorization  bill  is 
passed  for  U.S.  foreign  aid,  it  becomes  an 
open  promise  and  a  red  apple,  held  out  to 
all  comers  for  the  next  year.  It  plainly 
states  that  U.S.  lavish  generosity  will  be 
continued  regardless  of  the  progress  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  inflation,  or  problems 
at  home.  The  die  will  be  cast  to  give 
U.S.  foreign  affairs  programs  precedence 
over  all  other  programs,  war,  progress  or 
peace,  by  this  prior  commitment  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  This  procedure  will  be 
fair  notice  that  the  supervision  and  in¬ 
spection  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  policy  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  as  an  overall  policy  will  be 
cut  down  50  percent.  It  will  also  mean 
that  the  weight  and  policymaking  power 
of  the  bureaucrats  is  being  increased  that 
much  in  determining  U.S.  policy  abroad. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  other 
provisions  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  I 
think  should  be  specifically  mentioned. 
I  first  refer  to  section  620  (n)  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1966.  Last  year 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
placed  a  provision  in  the  act  that  I 
thought  was  better  and  stronger,  but  the 
conferees  on  the  Senate-House  confer¬ 
ence  committee,  in  adopting  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  changed  the  language  so 
that  (n)  reads: 

In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North  Vietnam, 
the  President  shall  consider  denying  assist¬ 
ance. 

And  so  forth.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  accepted  the  argument 
that  negotiations  on  this  matter  of  re¬ 
cipient  countries  of  U.S.  aid,  would  be 
more  effective  if  there  was  not  a  rigid  re¬ 
quirement  that  aid  be  terminated.  I  fa¬ 
vored  the  position  last  year,  that  U.S.  aid 
by  statute  should  be  terminated  for  any 
recipient  countries  of  U.S.  aid,  who  trade, 
or  assist  North  Vietnam. 

The  bill  that  we  have  now  before  us 
contains  the  following  stronger  language 
which  I  firmly  favor: 

(n)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  has 
failed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965 — 

(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  to  North  Viet¬ 
nam — 

(i)  any  Items  of  economic  assistance. 

(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am¬ 
munition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri¬ 
mary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  or 

(ill)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities;  and 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  North  Viet¬ 
nam. 


I  want  to  point  out  further  specific 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  U.S.  as¬ 
sistance  in  section  620  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill: 

Sec.  620.  Prohibitions  Against  Furnish¬ 
ing  Assistance. —  «  *  * 

***** 

(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili¬ 
tary  efforts,  or  is  participating  officially  in 
any  international  conference  to  plan  activi¬ 
ties  involving  insurrection  or  subversion, 
directed  against — 

(1)  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased, 
or  such  participation  has  ceased,  and  he  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received 
assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be 
renewed,  or  that  such  participation  will  not 
be  renewed  or  repeated.  This  restriction 
may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  Act. 

***** 

[(1)  No  asistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  after  December  31,  1966,  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  any  less  developed  country  which 
has  failed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  President  to  institute  the  investment 
guaranty  program  under  section  221(b)(1) 
of  this  Act,  providing  protection  against  the 
specific  risks  of  inconvertibility  under  sub- 
paragraph  (A) ,  and  expropriation  or  con¬ 
fiscation  under  subparagraph  (B),  of  such 
section  221(b)  (1) .] 

(Z)  The  President  shall  consider  denying 
assistance  under  this  Act  to  the  government 
of  any  less  developed  country  which,  after 
December  31,  1966,  has  failed  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  President  to  institute 
the  investment  guaranty  program  under  sec¬ 
tion  221(b)  (1)  of  this  Act,  providing  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  specific  risks  of  inconverti¬ 
bility  under  subparagraph  (A),  and  expro¬ 
priation  or  confiscation  under  subparagraph 
(B) ,  of  such  section  221(b)  (1) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd]. 

(Mr.  TODD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  it  has  been  clearly 
brought  out  that  the  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  is  to  assist  the  development  of 
other  nations  so  that  their  citizens  may 
lead  fruitful,  meaningful,  and  peaceful 
lives.  It  has  become  equally  clear  that 
this  purpose  bill  will  not  be  achieved 
without  economic  progress,  which  in  turn 
provides  increasing  resources  per  person 
in  the  developing  countries. 

But  one  point  must  be  made  very  clear: 
Neither  the  United  States,  nor  any  nation 
in  this  world,  has  the  resources  required 
to  guarantee  increasing  per  capita  in¬ 
comes  in  most  developing  nations  as  long 
as  the  present  worldwide  population  ex¬ 
plosion  continues. 
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To  suggest  otherwise  is  to  delude  both 
ourselves  and  our  friends.  We  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  an  escalation  of  expecta¬ 
tion — for  to  falsely  increase  the  expecta¬ 
tions  ourselves  and  our  friends  will  result 
in  turning  our  hopes  into  disillusionment, 
and  our  friends  into  enemies. 

We  must  be  realistic.  This  Congress 
has  been  so.  We  have  authorized  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds  for  meeting  the 
population  explosion.  We  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  food  for  freedom  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  mass  starvation  10  years  from  now 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  bring  popula¬ 
tion  growth  into  line  with  growth  of  food 
supplies.  And  in  our  foreign  aid,  we 
have  begun  to  recognize  that  assistance, 
upon  request  of  the  nation  involved,  in 
family  planning  programs  is  an  integral 
and  essential  ingredient  of  a  viable  de¬ 
velopment  program. 

This  is  why  I  am  pleased  that  AID 
has  seen  fit  to  utilize  some  of  its  dollar 
appropriations  for  family  planning  as¬ 
sistance.  This  was  started  in  a  timid 
way.  Now  it  is  time  for  AID  to  move 
more  rapidly  and  to  provide  dollar  as¬ 
sistance  to  all  aspects  of  the  program. 
The  agency  should  fill  every  reasonable 
request  for  material  assistance  to  family 
planning  programs,  which  it  receives.  I 
trust  it  will  do  so,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  to  prevent  it  and  in  the  context 
and  purpose  of  the  legislation,  it  is  clearly 
necessary. 

I  should  like  to  explain  briefly  why 
I  am  so  concerned  that  AID  move  more 
rapidly  in  the  area  of  family  planning. 
Let  us  assume  per  capita  income  in  the 
less  developed  countries  averages  $100 
per  capita  per  year.  In  these  countries, 
there  are  about  2.2  billion  people.  The 
population  of  these  countries  is  increas¬ 
ing  by  about  50  million  per  year.  Simply 
to  maintain  present  per  capita  income, 
total  income  in  these  countries  must  in¬ 
crease  by  about  $5  billion  per  year.  At  a 
return  on  capital  of  15  percent  per 
annum,  it  will  require  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  $33  billion  to  provide  this  in¬ 
crease  of  $5  billion  in  income.  And  the 
capital  investment  will  have  to  grow  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  the  populations. 

Clearly,  these  staggering  sums  are  not 
available.  Clearly,  in  the  absence  of  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  population 
growth,  poverty  will  increase.  Clearly, 
it  is  utterly  unrealistic  to  promote  the 
possibility  of  economic  development, 
without  slowing  down  these  rates  of 
population  growth. 

Now,  do  we  have  the  resources  to  pro¬ 
vide  family  planning  services  to  those 
who  want  them?  The  answer  is  unequi¬ 
vocally,  “Yes.”  The  estimated  cost  of 
providing  these  services  is  between  10 
and  30  cents  per  head  of  population  per 
year,  depending  upon  the  other  maternal 
and  child  health  services  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  same  time.  The  total  sum  is 
between  $220  and  $660  million.  So  $1  on 
family  planning  is  as  effective  as  $50  to 
$100  without  family  planning.  This 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
allocating  our  AID  dollars,  since  they 
are  limited,  and  they  should  go  to  those 
people  whom  they  can  help,  and  not 
where  they  will  be  wasted. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection,  I 
Insert  remarks  delivered,  off  the  cuff  by 
a  noted  economist.  Dr.  Stephen  Enke, 
as  his  own  opinions  at  a  Partners  for 
Progress  conference  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  May  5, 1966 : 

Economists  have  not  contributed  very 
much  to  the  problem  analysis  of  population 
growth  and  economic  development,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  this,  because  what  is  badly 
needed  here  are  more  numbers,  more  numer¬ 
ical  analysis. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  that  most  gov¬ 
ernments  view  economic  development  in 
terms  of  raising  per  capita  income.  Now,  per 
capita  income  is  a  ratio.  It  is  gross  national 
product,  the  enumerator,  and  population  the 
denominator. 

If  you  want  to  raise  the  ratio  one  way  is  to 
make  the  numerator  go  up  and  have  the 
denominator  go  down.  Now,  we  obviously 
are  not  going  to  reduce  population. 

So  the  real  issue  is — 

Should  we  spend  our  resources  in  economic 
development  programs,  in  mostly  accelerat¬ 
ing  the  increase  in  output,  in  the  numerator, 
or  using  resources  to  slow  the  rate  of  popu¬ 
lation  growth. 

Now,  any  superficial  analysis  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  if  I  want  to  take,  say  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  resources  to  increase  output,  I  can 
put  them  either  into  factories,  dams  or  irri¬ 
gation  ditches,  and  so  on,  or  I  can  put  that 
money  into  family  planning  clinics — 

The  effect  on  per  capita  is  just  about  a 
hundred  times  greater  if  you  spend  the  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  resources  on  slowing 
population  growth  rather  than  trying  to  in¬ 
crease  the  output.  Work  on  the  denomi¬ 
nator  and  not  on  the  numerator,  that  is  part 
of  the  message. 

This  number  of  a  unit  of  one  hundred  de¬ 
pends  on  about  three  parameters — any 
parameter  could  be  wrong  by  a  factor  of  two. 
If  they  are  all  wrong,  it  would  still  be  about 
twelve  times  to  one  which  is  not  bad. 

If  they  are  all  in  favor  of  my  argument  it 
would  be  eight  hundred  to  one.  I  think  one 
hundred  to  one  is  conservative.  This  is  not 
an  argument  that  one  only  spends  economic 
development  resources  slowing  population 
growth. 

The  argument  is  that  one  uses  resources  to 
slow  population  growth  and  to  have  dams, 
factories  and  all  of  the  rest  of  it.  You  have 
to  do  both,  and  we  will  get  to  the  balance 
question  in  a  little  while. 

An  economically  operated  planned  parent¬ 
hood  campaign  should  cost  roughly  a  dollar 
a  year  per  acceptor,  or  per  practitioner,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  mix  of  contraceptive  methods 
used.  This  dollar  estimate  assumes  it  is  the 
Coil  they  are  using  because  this  is  most  eco¬ 
nomical  over  a  period  of  time,  far  more  than 
the  pill;  with  a  well-decided  economical  mix 
of  methods,  about  a  dollar  a  year  per  accep¬ 
tor,  or  per  member  of  a  clinic. 

If  you  want  an  adequate  program  which 
will  say  cut  the  birth  rate  by  about  one- 
third,  you  are  going  to  get  about  one  person 
out  of  ten  of  the  total  practicing  control 
effectively. 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  cost 
of  an  effective,  adequately  sized  program  is 
about  ten  cents  a  year  per  head  of  population 
in  the  country. 

So  if  you  look  at  it — it  is  interesting  then 
to  take  countries  like  Brazil,  India  and 
Egypt — what  would  happen  if  they  did  spend 
ten  cents  a  head  of  population  on  family 
planning  clinics  and  so  on? 

What  would  this  represent  in  the  economic 
development  budget? 

You  look  at  the  so-called  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  you  will  find  that  ten  cents  per 
head,  if  spent  on  planned  parenthood,  would 
represent  about  one  percent  of  what  is  spent 
on  all  economic  development  programs. 
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This  is  true  of  Brazil,  Egypt,  or  any  where 
else. 

One  percent,  if  they  would  use  it,  would 
do  the  work  of  the  other  ninety-nine,  would 
be  as  effective  as  the  other  ninety-nine. 

First,  it  is  worth  remembering  because  few 
people  understand  it. 

Now,  a  million  dollars  of  resources  will  be 
at  one  time  more  effective  in  raising  per 
capita  income  if  spent  in  slowing  population 
growth  rather  than  increasing  output  growth. 
It  takes  about  a  dollar  per  practitioner  of 
birth  control  per  year. 

You  have  to  have  about  one  out  of  ten 
people  in  the  country  practicing  birth  con¬ 
trol  to  have  some  effective  program.  That  is 
ten  cents  per  head  of  population. 

That  is  about  one  percent  of  what  most 
backward  countries  are  now  spending  alto¬ 
gether  on  all  kinds  of  economic  development. 

This  is  kind  of  interesting. 

Now,  rather  more  subtle,  which  I  should 
not  attempt  here,  but  I  will,  is  that  it  is  not 
just  a  question  of  saturation.  We  are  always 
thinking  of  the  Ganges  Valley,  the  Nile  Val¬ 
ley,  for  instance,  of  being  saturated  with 
people.  We  see  a  problem  there. 

But  really  the  high  birth  rate  is  a  matter 
of  interest  even  in  the  Amazon  which  has 
a  lot  of  the  same  sort  of  resources  going  on 
for  miles — it  is  bad  to  have  so  high  a  birth 
rate. 

The  argument  is  sort  of  like  this — 

If  the  birth  rate  is  sort  of  like  forty  per 
thousand  a  year  and  if  the  result  of  popula¬ 
tion  increase  is  doubled  about  every  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years,  or  so,  you  have  to  dou¬ 
ble  your  stock,  so-called,  or  double  your 
technological  level  to  stay  ahead. 

It  is  the  pace  at  which  the  population 
grows  that  matters. 

Let’s  examine  a  country  that  is  develop¬ 
ing  fairly  rapidly.  The  death  rate  falls  fast. 
The  birth  rate  remains  the  same.  There¬ 
fore,  the  rate  of  natural  increase  is  high. 

How  long  can  they  do  it,  is  the  question. 
For  a  while,  yes. 

Take  India  again — if  they  go  on  like 
they  are  at  present,  it  would  mean  eight 
times,  eight  times  as  many  people  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  That  is  just  impossible. 

One  of  two  things  has  to  happen.  The 
birth  rate  has  to  come  down  and/or  the 
death  rate  has  to  go  up.  That  is  Just  all 
there  is  to  it. 

How  do  they  die?  They  are  not  going  to 
die  of  high  food  consumption.  They  are  not 
going  to  die  out  of  going  in  swimming  pools. 

They  are  going  to  die  of  all  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  things  that  happen  to  poor  and  starv¬ 
ing  people. 

So  anybody  who  argues  against  advanc¬ 
ing  as  rapidly  as  possible  planned  parent¬ 
hood  is  arguing  for  death  by  starvation.  He 
may  not  realize  that  but  he  is. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela¬ 
ware  tMr.  McDowell], 

(Mr.  McDOWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15570,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966. 

Since  the  time  mankind  first  inhabited 
this  planet  by  His  divine  will,  there  has 
been  and  ever  will  be  a  world  of  change, 
diversity,  contrast,  and  contradiction. 
Common  to  all  civilizations,  past  and 
present,  is  the  fact  that  humanity  has 
been  confronted  with  three  great  and 
mortal  forces — fever,  famine,  and  war. 
History  offers  solid  evidence  that  nations 
have  from  time  to  time  diverted  their 
national  resources  and  their  manpower 
from  that  side  of  life  which  contributes 
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to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
growth  and  peaceful  and  physical  well¬ 
being  in  order  to  pursue  conquest  and  to 
maintain  their  armaments.  The  tapping 
of  man’s  sources  of  strength  for  expand¬ 
ing  the  priceless  benefits  of  education 
and  for  providing  adequate  and  safe 
shelter,  food,  and  protection  from  disease 
and  natural  disasters,  has  frequently 
given  way  to  the  reckless  inflation  and 
dissipation  of  energies  toward  the  useless 
destruction  of  man,  bird,  and  beast. 

Throughout  the  vast  areas  of  the 
world,  an  immense  burden  of  poverty, 
hunger,  illiteracy,  and  disease  weighs 
heavily  upon  millions  of  people.  These 
circumstances  have  contributed  to  unrest 
and  chaos.  They  have  spawned  the  acts 
of  terror  and  violence  and  exploitation  of 
men,  women,  and  innocent  children.  It 
is  not  strange,  then,  that  dissatisfaction 
with  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  the 
determination  to  realize  one  that  shall  be 
better  characterizes  the  yearnings  and 
the  mood  of  mankind  in  the  receding 
years  of  the  20th  century. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  freedoms 
enjoyed  and  cherished  by  Americans,  the 
British,  and  other  free  peoples  were  chal¬ 
lenged  by  ruthless  Nazi  and  Fascist  dic¬ 
tators  and  aggressors.  When  World  War 
n  ended,  victor  and  vanquished  alike 
pondered  in  great  sadness  their  mindless 
wisdom  as  their  lands  laid  ravaged,  their 
resources  spent,  and  millions  of  their 
youth  slain.  It  is  paradoxical  and  pa¬ 
thetic  that  men,  capable  of  exercising 
their  intellect  and  reason  and  of  prac¬ 
ticing  the  religion  of  peace,  still  fail  to 
recognize  that  those  who  pursue  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  war  and  conquest  breed  only 
self-conceit,  intolerance,  and  crimes 
upon  humanity. 

A  little  more  than  18  years  ago,  Con¬ 
gress  met  in  joint  session  to  act  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Tmman’s  urgent  proposal  to  aid 
Greece  which  was  appealing  for  Ameri¬ 
can  assistance  in  preserving  her  govern¬ 
ment  and  her  freedoms  from  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia’s  menacing  and  aggressive  tenden¬ 
cies.  President  Truman  told  the  Con¬ 
gress  : 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures.  In  help¬ 
ing  free  and  independent  nations  to  main¬ 
tain  their  freedom,  the  United  States  will 
be  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations. 

President  Truman’s  remarks  to  the  80th 
Congress  are  as  timely  as  the  news  re¬ 
ports  in  our  daily  newspapers.  In  1948,  it 
was  Greece,  where  Communist  terrorists 
reinforced  by  infiltration  from  the  north 
and  abetted  by  Moscow,  were  attempting 
to  disrupt  the  Greek  nation.  Today  it  is 
South  Vietnam  where  an  armed  aggres¬ 
sor,  the  Vietcong  controlled  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Hanoi  and  incited  by  Red 
China,  is  trying  to  forcefully  impose  its 
will  on  South  Vietnam. 

The  free  world’s  adversaries  are  those 
who  preach  and  practice  world  commu¬ 
nism — adversaries  as  treacherous  as 
freemen  have  ever  faced.  Their  aim, 
cloaked  in  every  conceivable  form  of  de¬ 
ception  and  brought  to  bear  with  skill 
and  cunning,  is  to  systematically  harass, 
isolate,  and  crush  the  United  States,  her 


allies,  and  other  struggling  young  na¬ 
tions  where  freedom  flourishes.  In 
southeast  Asia,  the  Chinese  Communists 
under  Mao  Tse-tung  have  created  the 
strategy  and  the  techniques  of  isolating 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  which 
they  have  designated  as  “rural  areas  of 
the  world,”  together  with  the  indus¬ 
trialized  West,  which  they  describe  as 
“cities,”  with  the  ultimate  objective  of 
complete  subjection  to  their  rule.  The 
immediate  and  crucial  test  of  this  Com¬ 
munist  offensive  against  freedom  is,  of 
course,  in  Vietnam.  , 

THE  EFFORTS  OF  OTHER  AID-GIVING  COUNTRIES 

In  total,  the  Western  industrialized 
countries  have  been  providing  about  $6 
billion  in  official  “aid” — official,  bilateral 
flows  of  financial  resources — to  develop¬ 
ing  countries  in  each  of  the  last  4  years — 
1960  to  1964.  The  United  States  in  1964 
furnished  about  60  percent  of  the  total 
of  the  $6  billion — other  countries,  40  per¬ 
cent — or  about  0.56  percent  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product  for  that  year. 
Three  other  nations  furnished  an  addi¬ 
tional  30  percent;  France  15  pei’cent,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Germany  7  to  8  percent  each.  As 
a  percentage  of  gross  national  product, 
French  aid  was  almost  twice  as  high  as 
the  United  States,  while  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Germany  were  slightly  lower. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  give 
better  loan  terms  than  the  United  States. 
The  former  nations  can  make  loans  with¬ 
out  interest,  while  the  latter  nation  has 
adopted  International  Development  As¬ 
sociation  terms  for  some  of  its  lending; 
that  is,  50-year  matui’ity  and  a  10-year 
grace  period  and  interest  at  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent. 

Of  the  $6  billion  of  1964,  $1.8  billion 
was  in  the  form  of  loans.  About  $4.2 
billion  of  the  $6  billion  was  in  the 
form  of  grants;  and  $1.2  billion  of 
the  $4.2  billion  represented  agricul¬ 
tural  surplus  commodities  given  by 
the  United  States.  Another  $1  billion 
represented  grants  for  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  related  purposes.  These  in¬ 
clude  large  sums  which  were,  in  effect, 
subsidies  to  the  government  of  countries 
recently  independent  which  maintained 
the  employment  of  former  British, 
French,  and  Belgian  civil  servants  who 
had  been  a  part  of  the  colonial  admin¬ 
istration. 

Of  the  remaining  $1.6  billion  of  the 
total  grants  of  $4.2  billion,  about  $0.4 
billion  consisted  of  constributions  to 
multilateral  institutions.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  are  the  European  De¬ 
velopment  Fund  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community — largely  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  African  countries  formerly  under 
French  and  Belgian  administration  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  European  Economic 
Community — the  Inter-American  Devel¬ 
opment  Bank,  the  International  Devel¬ 
opment  Association,  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  its  specialized  agencies.  The 
Development  Assistance  Committee  has 
14  members;  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Japan, 
Canada,  the  three  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Austria, 
and  Portugal.  This  indicates  the  inter¬ 
national  interest  in  foreign  assistance. 

There  have  been  international  ar¬ 


rangements  made  for  10  developing 
countries  by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  by  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development.  There  are  two  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  consortia  for  India  and 
Pakistan;  two  Organization  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development 
consortia  for  Turkey  and  Greece;  and 
six  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development  consultative 
groups  for  Colombia,  Malaysia,  Nigeria, 
Sudan,  Thailand,  and  Tunisia. 

Members  of  the  India  consortium 
make  available  about  $1  billion  per  year 
of  which  the  United  States  share  is  42 
percent — other  countries,  58  percent; 
members  of  the  Pakistan  consortium 
make  available  over  $400  million  per 
year,  of  which  the  U.S.  share  is  49  per¬ 
cent-other  countries,  51  percent;  and 
pledges  to  the  Turkey  consortium  total 
$300  million  per  year,  of  which  the 
United  States  puts  up  47  percent — other 
countries,  53  percent. 

To  summarize,  foreign  aid  by  other 
major  countries  shows  the  following 
breakdown: _ 

French  aid  amounted  to  $840  million 
in  1964.  This  is  a  decline  from  a  1962 
total  of  almost  $1  billion.  1965  French 
aid  was  slightly  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  French  gross  national  product. 
Three-fourths  of  this  aid  was  in  the 
form  of  grants,  almost  all  of  these  grants 
were  to  former  colonies  in  Africa. 

British  aid  amounted  to  $500  million 
in  1964.  There  has  been  a  small,  irreg¬ 
ular  increase  during  recent  years.  This 
total  is  about  0.5  percent  of  the  total 
British  gross  national  product  for  that 
year.  Most  of  their  aid  is  concerned 
with  nations  in  the  Commonwealth. 

German  aid  amounted  to  $460  million 
in  1964.  This  was  a  decrease  from  the 
high  point  in  1961  of  over  $600  million — 
less  than  0.5  percent  of  gross  national 
product  and  65  percent  of  this  aid  was  in 
the  form  of  loans. 

Japanese  aid  amounted  to  $180  million 
in  1964.  This  was  0.25  percent  of  their 
total  gross  national  product.  Most  of 
this  aid  is  in  the  form  of  indemnifica¬ 
tion  and  reparations  payments  and 
loans. 

Canadian  aid  amounted  to  $130  mil¬ 
lion  in  1964.  This  represents  0.30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  gross  national  product 
for  that  year.  There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  Canadian  aid  and  commit¬ 
ments  are  rising  as  well. 

There  have  always  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  those  bitter  critics  of  foreign 
aid,  both  within  and  outside  the  Con¬ 
gress,  who  have  never  favored  giving  any 
U.S.  aid  to  foreign  countries.  Most 
of  these  critics  have  always  pro¬ 
claimed  that  American  tax  dollars 
should  be  used  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people.  And  I  suspect  that 
another  segment  of  the  bitter  critics  of 
foreign  aid  have  always  opposed  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  thesis  that  a  dollar  saved  in 
any  Government  program  would  eventu¬ 
ally  mean  reduced  taxes  and  more  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  pockets  of  the  American 
people. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  basic  human¬ 
itarian  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  which  has  generated  their 
support  of  foreign  aid  to  many  countries 
where  the  program  has  so  successfully 
operated  in  the  past  years.  It  has  also 
been  the  firm  and  necessary  policy  that 
foreign  aid  is  in  the  basic  interest  of 
national  security.  Foreign  aid  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  an  important  and 
effectual  arm  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Foreign  aid  in  the  form  of  military  aid 
has  provided  the  United  States  with  the 
necessary  overseas  bases  which  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  enabled  us  to  contain  Commu- 
ist  expansionism  and  aggression  around 
the  globe  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
In  this  regard  our  military  bases  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Asian  area  are  proving 
to  be  equally  as  important  as  those  which 
we  have  maintained  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  areas. 

We  cannot  expect  to  promote  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
future  without  a  foreign  aid  program. 
Foreign  aid  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  It  can  no  more  be  abandoned 
than  could  the  National  Manufacturers 
Association  or  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Foreign  aid  as  an  instrument  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  will  continue  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  promote  its  basic  inter¬ 
ests  in  furthering  the  economic  and 
peaceful  development  of  the  fastly  grow¬ 
ing  populations  of  the  emerging  nations 
around  the  globe. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid], 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  thank  most  warmly  the  distin¬ 
guished  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  for 
yielding  me  time. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15750,  and 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  this  bill  reflects 
a  number  of  ideas  advanced  by  25  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  minority — worked  out  largely 
at  the  intiative  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  and  released 
on  March  15,  1966 — calling  for  major 
new  directions  in  foreign  aid  if  we  are 
“to  guide  the  revolution  of  rising  ex¬ 
pectations  in  a  peaceful  course  toward 
political  stability  and  economic  pros¬ 
perity.” 

Specifically,  this  paper  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  suggestions  that  are  reflected  in 
H.R.  15750  and  which  enjoyed  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee.  For  example,  the  Republican  state¬ 
ment  had  as  its  third  recommendation: 

The  United  States  foreign  aid  program 
should  place  new  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
growth  of  popular  participation  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  programs  of  the  developing  countries 
and  the  increased  capacity  of  recipient  gov¬ 
ernments  to  perform  effectively  in  the  broad 
spectrum  of  development  tasks. 

Section  281  of  H.R.  15750  creates  a 
new  title  IX  entitled  “Utilization  of 
Democratic  Institutions  in  Develop¬ 
ment.”  This  title  provides: 

In  carrying  out  programs  authorized  in 
this  chapter,  economic  development  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  through  the  encouragement  of  demo¬ 
cratic  private  and  local  government  insti¬ 
tutions. 


Similarly,  our  statement  incorporated 
a  suggestion  of  the  National  Citizens’ 
Commission  to  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  International  Cooperation  that 
a  Private  Investment  Development 
Board  be  established.  Section  301(a)  (3) 
of  the  instant  bill  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  International  Private  In¬ 
vestment  Advisory  Council  “to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  administrator  of 
the  foreign  assistance  program  with  re¬ 
spect  to  particular  aspects  of  program 
and  activities  where  private  enterprise 
can  play  a  contributing  role.” 

Further,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
section  103(c)  (3)  of  the  bill  provides  a 
grant  of  3  million  Israel  pounds  for  the 
Hadassah-Hebrew  University  Medical 
Center  in  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  great  medical  institutions  in 
the  world.  This  modem  medical  center — 
supported  by  thousands  of  American 
women  of  Hadassah  throughout  the 
United  States — carries  out  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  of  treatment,  teaching,  and 
research  in  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing, 
and  pharmacology.  Many  of  the  nearly 
1,500  enrolled  students  at  the  center  come 
from  the  developing  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  In  my  judgment,  this  grant — 
the  equivalent  of  $1  million  American 
dollars — is  a  wise  use  of  excess  foreign 
currencies  and  will  be  well  used  in  the 
construction  of  needed  residence  facili¬ 
ties  for  nurses. 

Primarily,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  question  of  Viet¬ 
nam.  I  should  like  to  raise  some  cau¬ 
tionary  flags. 

I  support  the  general  principle  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  there  in  foreign  aid, 
but  I  believe  certain  points  should  be 
carefully  looked  at~  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  several  departments  of  the 
Executive. 

I  am  referring  to  the  commercial  or 
commodity  import  program — CIP — 
which  to  date  has  provided  about  $1.7 
billion  for  balance  of  payments  and 
budgetary  support  to  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  Under  this  bill  the  CIP 
will  benefit  very  substantially  from  the 
$550  million  authorized  for  supporting 
assistance  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968.  The  CIP  generates  counterpart 
funds— the  title  of  which  rests  with  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  but  which 
are  used  under  joint  agreement  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
substantial  indication  which  has  been 
developed  in  testimony  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Operations  and  Government  Infor¬ 
mation  Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  that  the  United 
States  has  lacked  sufficient  control  over 
these  counterpart  funds. 

It  is  clear  that  discussions  are  held  be¬ 
tween  the  Governments  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam  and  the  United  States  and  annual 
agreements  worked  out  on  the  programs 
to  be  funded.  However,  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  equally  clear  that  we  have 
lacked  the  flexibility  to  modify  or  shift 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds  for  these 
agreed-upon  programs  if  they  do  not 
work  out  or  If  urgent  needs  develop 
elsewhere. 
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I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Embassy  in  Saigon  have  the  strongest 
backing  from  Washington  on  taking  a 
fair  but  tough  line  to  insure  that  these 
funds  actually  are  used  efficiently  and 
for  the  purposes  which  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  determine  essential  in  the 
national  interest. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
some  25  billion  piasters,  or  $250  million 
in  the  coming  year.  I  might  add  in  pass¬ 
ing,  it  is  important  in  these  agreements 
that  we  take  a  very  hard  look  at  the 
pressures  of  inflation  and  make  sure  that 
the  relationship  of  the  piaster  to  the  dol¬ 
lar,  in  spite  of  the  recent  devaluation, 
is  not  disadvantageous  to  the  United 
States.  In  a  word,  I  am  hopeful  that 
there  will  be  serious  discussions  in  Saigon 
looking  to  tightening  up  this  program, 
which  has  not  always  been  administra¬ 
tively  run  with  the  flexibility  or  the 
toughness  which  was  required,  in  my 
judgment. 

Secondly,  for  too  long  the  operation 
of  the  port  of  Saigon  has  been  inefficient 
at  best.  Until  January  of  this  year,  there 
were  some  six  South  Vietnamese  depart¬ 
ments  concerned  with  its  operation. 
More  recently,  it  has  been  put  under 
single  management  and  some  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  effected,  including  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  unload¬ 
ing  of  tonnage.  However,  civilian  cargo 
is  still  unloaded  in  8-hour-a-day  shifts 
and  serious  steps  are  still  required  to 
insure  truly  effective  and  more  honest 
management  of  the  port. 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  25  percent 
of  some  shipments  have  been  improperly 
handled  and  in  some  cases  have  not 
reached  their  proper  destinations.  It  is 
my  hope  that  major  steps  will  be  taken 
to  insure  the  sound  operation  of  the 
port  including  warehousing,  to  deny  op¬ 
portunity  to  profiteers,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  supplies  will  move  to  their  correct 
destinations  in  prompt  support  of  our 
men  in  the  field  and  civic  and  economic 
reconstruction  programs  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Lastly,  I  think  that  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  in  support  of  civic  action  and  re¬ 
construction  in  concert  with  political  ac¬ 
tion  teams  will  only  be  effective  if  they 
are  backed  by  major  ref  onus  in  South 
Vietnam  itself.  I  have  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  need  for  major — not  to¬ 
ken — land  reform.  Many  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  would  have  much  great  conviction 
if  they  owned  their  own  land  rather  than 
farming  it  as  tenants — often  to  absentee 
landlords. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Morse], 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Ohio  for  her  characteris¬ 
tically  fine  job  of  guiding  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  bill.  Her  constructive 
leadership  did  much  to  enable  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  produce  some  important 
changes  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 
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I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  for  his 
reference  to  the  work  of  25  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  in  making  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year.  I  particularly  want  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  importance 
of  title  IX  of  the  bill,  a  new  provision  on 
the  “Utilization  of  Democratic  Institu¬ 
tions  in  Development.”  The  new  title 
was  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser],  and  gives  the 
Agency  lor  International  Development 
the  opportunity — indeed  it  challenges  the 
Agency — to  take  an  entirely  new  ap¬ 
proach  toward  the  business  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  proposal  reflects  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Republican  paper  of 
March  15. 

It  clearly  implies  a  mandate  to  AID  to 
take  advantage  of  the  importance  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  human  infra-structure  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  almost  exclusively 
economic  emphasis  of  previous  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
noted  in  its  report  that  it  plans  to  keep 
“close  check  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Intent  of  this  new  title  IX  is  going  to 
be  carried  out.” 

I  also  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  inclusion  in  H.R. 
15750  of  a  number  of  the  other  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  the  Republican 
paper.  The  paper  urged  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Watson  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  be 
given  careful  attention.  The  committee 
was  informed  of  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  AID  is  moving  in  this  direction. 
In  addition,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Wat¬ 
son  committee  that  will  extend  the  max¬ 
imum  term  of  guaranties  of  equity  in¬ 
vestment  from  20  to  30  years. 

Still  another  Republican  recommenda¬ 
tion  incorporated  a  suggestion  of  the 
National  Citizens’  Commission  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  that  a  Private  Invest¬ 
ment  Development  Board  be  established. 
Section  301(a)(3)  of  the  bill  before  us 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  In¬ 
ternational  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  which  will  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  administrator  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  on  areas  and  projects  where 
private  enterprise  can  make  a  positive 
contribution. 

Similarly,  the  Republican  paper 
stressed  the  need  for  a  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  development  in  Latin  America. 
We  are  heartened  to  learn  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Administrator  Bell  that  three  of 
the  eight  countries  for  which  develop¬ 
ment  loans  are  planned  are  in  Latin 
America — Brazil,  Chile,  and  Colombia. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  paper  was 
devoted  to  proposals  for  greater  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  people  in  the  process  of  their 
own  development.  This  is  the  theory  be¬ 
hind  the  new  title  IX  and  I  am  pleased  to 
note  language  in  the  committee  report 
that  encourages  AID  to  make  use  of  a 
variety  of  indigenous  organizations 
“which  provide  the  training  ground  for 
leadership  and  democratic  processes.” 

We  also  called  for  AID  support  to  pri¬ 
vate  foundations  here  in  the  United 
States  which  are  doing  their  best  to  fa¬ 


cilitate  competence  in  government  and 
broaden  the  base  of  popular  participa¬ 
tion.  One  of  those,  which  we  specifically 
mentioned,  is  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Foundation  of  New  York.  I  hope 
that  the  language  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port  indicating  “increased  reliance  upon 
nongovernmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  competence  to  enlist  pop¬ 
ular  participation  in  the  development 
process”  will  be  taken  very  seriously  by 
AID. 

Consistent  with  the  idea  of  broaden¬ 
ing  the  base  of  popular  participation  in 
development  in  the  emerging  nations  is 
the  concept  of  enlarging  the  role  for  the 
private  groups  here  in  our  own  country. 
Sometimes,  we  forget  the  great  number, 
variety  and  dedication  of  the  groups 
working  in  the  development  field.  The 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  called 
attention  to  this  last  year  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  catalog  listing  the  over¬ 
seas  programs  of  U.S.  nonprofit  private 
organizations.  We  have  not,  however, 
had  sufficient  coordination  of  these  pri¬ 
vate  efforts  in  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development.  The  establishment 
of  a  coordinating  mechanism  was  one  of 
the  points  stressed  in  the  Republican 
paper.  I  am  happy  to  note  in  section 
301(a)  (1)  of  the  bill  before  us  a  direction 
that  there  be  established  “an  effective 
system  for  obtaining  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  activities  of,  and 
opportunities  for,  nongovernmental  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  development  process, 
and  for  utilizing  such  information  in  the 
Jplanning,  direction,  and  execution  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  act, 
and  in  the  coordination  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  with  ever-increasing  develop¬ 
mental  activities  of  nongovernmental 
U.S.  institutions.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  while  these  con¬ 
structive  recommendations  were  pro¬ 
posed  by  25  Republican  House  Members, 
they  received  significant  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port.  I  have  already  mentioned  Mr. 
Fraser’s  contribution.  He  has  long  rec¬ 
ognized  the  need  for  a  new  approach  to 
foreign  aid.  He  delivered  an  excellent 
paper  on  this  subject  at  a  private  meeting 
a  few  months  ago  and  I  include  the  text 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point: 

Political  Development:  The  Missing  Di¬ 
mension  op  U.S.  Policy  Toward  Develop¬ 
ing  Nations 

(By  Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  panel,  and 
friends,  it  is  my  deep  conviction  that  political 
development  is,  indeed,  the  missing  dimen¬ 
sion  in  American  policy  toward  the  develop¬ 
ing  nations.  By  political  development  I 
mean  the  fostering,  stimulation,  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  fundamental  social  structures  and 
behaviors  that  make  effective  self-govern¬ 
ment  possible. 

The  U.S.  Government  for  too  long  has  been 
oontent  to  deal  only  formally  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  pushing  and  prodding  through  diplo¬ 
matic  channels,  using  the  leverage  which  our 
aid  gives  us  to  influence  decisions,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  stimulating  a  coup. 

We  have  inadequate  communication  with 
the  various  groups  and  forces  in  developing 
societies  and  are  able  to  exert  little  influence 
upon  the  shape  of  new  forces.  This  defi¬ 
ciency  becomes  acute  when  a  nation  comes 
under  insurgency  attack.  We  step  up  our 


assistance  and  our  military  involvement,  but 
we  lack  competence  to  deal  with  the  political 
aspects  of  insurgency  wars. 

We  proclaim  as  basic  public  policy  our  in¬ 
tention  to  get  new  nations  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  as  stable  and  responsible  members 
of  the  international  community.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  usually  treat  those  na¬ 
tions  as  though  they  already  have  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  run  their  own  affairs,  if  we  only  give 
them  a  substantial  addition  to  their  mate¬ 
rial  resources. 

I  hesitate  to  use  an  anthropomorphic  anal¬ 
ogy  because  I  fear  that  just  such  an  unstated 
assumption  may  underlie  some  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  neglect  of  political  development  effort. 

A  child  matures  to  adulthood,  at  least 
physically,  pretty  much  without  human  in¬ 
tervention,  given  a  reasonable  diet  and  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  harshest  threats  to  his 
life.  We  don’t  really  teach  a  child  to  stand 
or  walk — we  merely  encourage  him  to  follow 
our  example  when  he  is  physiologically  ready. 
Without  our  intervention  doubtless  he 
would  stand  and  walk  and  run  as  soon  and 
as  well  on  his  own  as  with  our  coaching. 

Our  present  international  policies  have 
largely  relied  on  economic  and  military  aid — • 
analogous  to  the  food  and  security  needed  by 
a  child.  I  suspect  that  we  have  assumed 
these  measures  would  allow  the  recipient 
young  nations  to  mature  politically  by  some 
automatic  inner-directed  process  toward  sta¬ 
ble,  responsible  nationhood. 

But  we  know  far  too  little  about  political 
development  of  societies  to  rest  our  hopes  on 
such  an  assumption  of  automatic  political 
maturation.  I  for  one  am  convinced  that  we 
must  take  a  far  more  deliberate  and  more 
comprehensive  role  toward  developing  na¬ 
tions.  We  should  systematically  try  to  trig¬ 
ger,  to  stimulate,  and  to  guide  the  growth  of 
fundamental  social  structures  and  behaviors 
among  large  numbers  of  people  in  other 
countries  if  we  are  to  insure  political  devel¬ 
opment  commensurate  with  the  technologi¬ 
cal  and  defensive  military  prowess  we  are 
already  striving  for. 

To  return  to  the  human  analogy  I  warned 
against  earlier,  sophisticated  parents  know 
that  the  emotional  and  social  maturation  of 
their  children  requires  far  more  conscious 
effort  on  their  part  than  their  physical  de¬ 
velopment  does.  Surely  we  can  alert  our¬ 
selves  to  the  need  for  encouraging  political 
growth  if  we  hope  them  to  become  well- 
rounded  nations. 

Although  U.S.  interest  in  political  devel¬ 
opment  includes  a  wide  range  of  considera¬ 
tions,  including  a  better  understanding  of 
the  effect  of  what  we  are  already  doing,  to¬ 
night  I  am  taking  a  narrower,  more  specific 
approach.  I  shall  stress  the  importance  of 
working  with  people  and  ideas  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  exert  influence  from  the  bottom  up 
instead  of  from  the  top  down.  It  is  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  become  involved  with  the  various 
elements  in  a  developing  society  which  is  the 
focus  of  my  concern. 

Before  I  discuss  the  policies  we  should 
adopt  in  the  political  field,  I  need  to  antici¬ 
pate  several  objections: 

Some  might  ask  whether  I  am  proposing  to 
transfer  the  sophisticated  concepts  of  Amer¬ 
ican  political  democracy  to  the  developing 
nations.  This  is  not  what  I  am  proposing. 

Political  development  doesn’t  mean  a 
wholesale  transfer  of  American  values  to 
other  cultures,  nor  does  it  prescribe  a  com¬ 
petitive,  two  party  system  for  societies  which 
are  barely  holding  together.  I  am  proposing 
that  the  U.S.  become  involved  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  developing  nations  and  work  with 
them  as  they  shape  their  own  future.  This 
future  is  bound  up  in  political  values  and 
political  action. 

Some  will  object  that  I  am  proposing  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  true  that  nations  are  sensitive  to 
interference,  and  when  you  reach  in  to  touch 
their  politics  you  may  hit  a  sensitive  nerve. 
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Of  course  we  need  to  be  circumspect  and 
avoid  interfering  directly  in  political  deci¬ 
sion-making. 

But  there  are  many  ways  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  political  development  of 
another  nation.  We  are  already  working 
overseas  with  the  consent  of  governments  in 
areas  related  to  political  development: 

The  campesino  leadership  training  pro¬ 
gram — run  by  the  Farmers  Union  and 
funded  by  AID 

Credit  union  and  cooperative  develop¬ 
ment — run  by  various  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  and  funded  by  AID 

Training  of  trade  union  leadership — 
through  the  AIFLD  with  joint  labor-man¬ 
agement  support  and  AID  funds 

Community  development  projects  under 
AID 

Educational  development  abroad  under 
public  and  private  sponsorship 

U.S.  military  training  with  its  emphasis  on 
democratic  values  given  to  military  person¬ 
nel  of  the  developing  nations 

Sister  relationships  between  institutions 
such  as  states,  cities,  universities,  etc. 

The  Peace  Corps 

Training  of  citizen  leadership  by  groups 
such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters 

Another  reason  why  our  activities  are  not 
felt  to  be  interference  is  that  our  political 
aims  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  devel¬ 
oping  nations.  They  hold  self-determination 
as  one  of  their  highest  principles.  We  seek 
to  advance  and  protect  that  right. 

Self-determination  is  closely  linked  to  the 
idea  of  self-government.  This  is  America’s 
great  heritage.  By  exploiting  and  promot¬ 
ing  this  principle,  we  can  be  more  potent 
than  the  Communists  in  influencing  politi¬ 
cal  development.  The  Communists  exploit 
grievances  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  rigid, 
doctrinaire  regime.  Democratically-oriented 
leadership  in  a  developing  country  can  be 
just  as  determined  to  alleviate  grievances. 

I  hope  these  objections  can  then  be  laid 
aside. 

The  recommendations  which  I  shall  make 
about  political  development  seek  to  answer 
two  questions:  Who  should  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  an  increased  effort,  and  what 
direction  should  these  efforts  take? 

The  urgency  of  gaining  competence  in 
political  work  is  underscored  by  Vietnam. 
When  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  wish  to  intensify  our  efforts  in  Viet¬ 
nam  they  can  turn  to  our  military  estab¬ 
lishment  which  is  trained  and  ready  to  serve. 
They  can  call  upon  our  AID  people,  already 
in  place  and  operating.  But,  as  we  are  re¬ 
minded  so  frequently,  the  problem  is  pri¬ 
marily  political.  Where  do  our  leaders  turn 
for  operating  competence  in  the  political 
development  field?  Where  in  Washington 
is  responsibility  centered?  Whatever  com¬ 
petence  we  may  be  developing  under  fire  in 
Vietnam,  such  as  the  work  of  General  Lans- 
dale,  the  back-up  responsibility  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  obscure  and  diffuse. 

A  country  with  the  stresses  of  Vietnam 
requires  a  highly  integrated  effort  in  which 
the  lead  is  taken  by  those  charged  with  the 
political  problem.  A  first  class  political  ef¬ 
fort  in  such  a  country  requires  the  same 
careful  planning,  training,  and  organizing 
as  our  military  efforts. 

We  must  give  some  agency  this  operating 
responsibility.  The  State  Department  should 
not  take  this  assignment.  Its  role  is  to  deal 
with  existing  governments  and  provide  re¬ 
ports  and  analysis.  The  State  Department, 
of  course,  would  continue  to  set  over-all 
policies  within  which  increased  political  de¬ 
velopment  activities  would  operate. 

The  CIA  should  not  be  that  agency,  de¬ 
spite  its  current  activities  in  the  political 
field.  Its  covert  nature  inhibits  the  feed¬ 
back  from  experience  which  is  essential  to 
learning.  It  is  compelled  to  respond  to  cur¬ 
rent  crises.  Its  name  abroad  unfortunately 


is  so  bad  that  its  activities  carry  built-in 
hazards  where  we  need  to  build  bridges  of 
respect  and  confidence. 

If  this  responsibility  is  to  be  given  to  an 
existing  agency,  it  should  be  AID  which  is 
an  arm  of  the  State  Department.  It  should 
become  a  primary  mission  of  AID. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  AID  in  as¬ 
suming  this  major  commitment.  I  hasten 
to  add,  these  suggestions  are  tentatively 
made: 

First,  the  agency  should  create  a  top- 
level  political  study  and  research  staff. 

Second,  the  agency  should  bring  political 
development  concepts  to  bear  on  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  economic  programs. 

Third,  it  should  develop  an  operating 
capability  in  general  political  development. 

Fourth,  it  should  undertake  intensive  prep¬ 
aration  for  accepting  operational  respon¬ 
sibility  for  U.S.  political  efforts  in  countries 
threatened  with  insurgency,  where  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  U.S.  involvement  is  displaced  by  more 
urgent  considerations. 

Fifth,  AID  should  sponsor  a  new  institute 
to  be  termed  a  Center  for  Democratic  Devel¬ 
opment  to  carry  on  those  activities  which  the 
government  finds  difficult  to  do  directly. 
This  Center  might  have  a  small,  full-time 
board  which  includes  at  least  one  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  of  the  two  major  polit¬ 
ical  parties.  Political  party  representation 
would  contribute  useful  understanding  of 
political  dynamics  and  help  insure  within 
this  country  the  acceptability  of  the  Center’s 
work. 

This  Center  should  also  have  a  full  time 
director  and  staff  to  research  and  develop 
operating  programs  for  the  Center.  Both 
AID  and  the  Center  would  continue  to  con¬ 
tract  many  activities  to  other  groups  such  as 
universities  and  other  non-federal  public  and 
private  organizations.  Satellite  centers 
might  be  spawned  for  special  purposes  or 
activities  either  here  or  abroad. 

I  re-emphasize  that  these  are.  tentative 
suggestions.  If  a  major  responsibility  for 
political  development  is  fixed  somewhere,  the 
possibilities  will  readily  unfold. 

What  are  some  of  these  possibilities? 

First,  and  perhaps  most  urgent  we  should 
provide  an  institutional  framework  to  absorb 
and  retain  the  knowledge,  experience  and 
personnel  who  are  now  engaged  in  political 
development  efforts  in  the  crisis  areas  of  the 
world.  What  we  learn  in  Vietnam  must  be 
preserved  and  expanded  upon.  At  present 
we  have  no  means  of  insuring  that  we  build 
on  the  lessons  of  the  past.  One  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  lessons,  for  example,  seems  to  be  the 
value  of  language  training.  We  should  have 
many,  many  people  in  training  now  learning 
native  languages  and  the  skills  which  would 
add  to  our  ability  to  be  of  help  to  a  country. 

I  recognize  that  all  countries  must  help 
themselves,  and  that  there  are  limitations  on 
what  can  be  done  from  the  outside.  Too 
often  these  limitations  are  over-emphasized 
as  reasons  for  doing  nothing.  The  lessons  of 
earlier  years  in  Vietnam  should  teach  us  that 
at  the  very  least  we  need  civilians  in  the  field 
who  know  first  hand  what  is  going  on  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  other  contributions  they  can 
make.  This  may  be  an  expensive  program, 
but  the  cost  must  be  measured  against  the 
$5  million  a  day  which  we  are  now  expending 
in  Vietnam. 

Second,  we  should  do  more  to  stimulate 
organizations  based  on  economic  or  commu¬ 
nity  interest.  Whether  the  groups  are  co¬ 
operatives,  credit  unions,  campesino  organi¬ 
zations,  labor  unions,  or  based  on  some  other 
self-help  concept,  they  give  experience  in 
democratic  power.  In  short,  these  groups 
can  become  the  source  for  popularly  based 
political  movements. 

A  man  heading  our  Peace  Corps  in  a  Latin 
American  country  told  me  of  the  Corps’  ex¬ 
perience  in  community  organization.  He 
said  that  traditionally  Latins  use  a  petition 


to  remedy  a  community  grievance.  The  only 
activity  is  a  person  carrying  the  petition 
around  with  the  others  looking  to  see  who 
has  signed.  However,  when  the  Corps  stimu¬ 
lated  community  meetings,  the  participants 
experienced  a  political  awakening.  The  ini¬ 
tiative  and  organization  demonstrated  by 
these  meetings  were  a  revelation  to  the  in¬ 
vited  local  officials  in  countries  where  the 
idea  that  government  is  the  servant  of  the 
people  is  not  widespread. 

We  often  conceive  of  politics  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  individual  persons’  attitudes,  but  pol¬ 
itics  tend  more  to  reflect  attitudes  shaped 
and  expressed  through  organized  groups  and 
their  leadership.  The  ideology  of  a  group  is 
tied  to  its  experiences  and  to  its  leadership. 
The  impact  of  leadership  upon  group  ideol¬ 
ogy  through  inspiration,  example,  and  com¬ 
mitment  is  enormous  and  needs  to  be  fully 
understood  and  appreciated.  And  leadership 
can  be  influenced  far  more  easily  than  is 
commonly  believed. 

Third,  then,  we  need  to  encourage  demo¬ 
cratic  leadership.  Training  opportunities  for 
all  levels  of  political  leadership  should  be 
created,  both  in-country  training  and  at  U.S. 
or  regional  institutes. 

Such  training  sometimes  may  be  more 
effective  without  U.S.  personnel  participating. 
For  example,  in  Latin  America  there  are  many 
democratic  political  leaders  no  longer  in 
office.  We  should  find  ways  through  which 
these  elder  statesmen  can  inspire  and  teach 
promising  young  people. 

I  am  acquainted  with  one  talented  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  who  has  been  in  political  educa¬ 
tion  work  in  Latin  America.  He  has  many 
useful  ideas.  Outside  of  the  CIA  there  is  no 
place  for  him  to  work.  Every  other  agency 
disclaims  responsibility  for  political  develop¬ 
ment  work.  Yet  there  are  many  places 
around  the  world  where  his  efforts  are  badly 
needed. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  establish  more  on¬ 
going,  personal  links  between  people  and 
groups  in  this  country,  and  political  and 
economic  groups  in  the  developing  countries. 
We  need  non-governmental  links  with  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  and  movements  built  on  mutual 
respect  and  understanding.  These  survive 
the  stresses  of  fluctuating  government-to- 
government  relationships.  These  links  serve 
multiple  purposes.  They  provide  a  two-way 
communication  for  better  understanding  and 
exchange  of  ideas.  They  can  be  a  vehicle  for 
recommending  politically  oriented  youth  who 
would  benefit  from  outside  training.  They 
can  be  a  conduit  for  aid  which  strengthens 
political  work,  such  as  help  in  research  and 
communications.  (An  old  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  essential  to  political  communi¬ 
cation.)  They  can  identify  problems  which 
are  creating  political  stresses,  and  articulate 
the  views  of  nonruling  groups.  This  linkage 
should  be  with  as  many  organized  groups  as 
possible.  Every  organized  group  has  politi¬ 
cal  potential. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  done  considerable 
lecturing  in  South  Asia  observed  in  a  recent 
report  that  while  the  USIS  personnel  in  India 
were  quite  familiar  with  university  profes¬ 
sors,  none  know  the  President  of  the  All- 
India  Depressed  Classes  Association  who,  he 
said,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  very  in¬ 
fluential  among  the  Untouchables.  He  went 
on  to  point  out  that  as  a  sociologist  he  was 
interested  in  more  contact  with  locals,  but 
he  felt  that  in  a  subtle  sense  and  quite  un¬ 
consciously  the  USIS  personnel  tried  to  re¬ 
duce  his  informal,  personal  contacts  with 
locals.  These  tendencies  would  be  mini¬ 
mized  or  reversed  if  communication  at  the 
political  level  were  someone’s  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

In  this  same  vein,  I  spoke  recently  with 
an  executive  director  of  a  local  party  insti¬ 
tute  from  a  Latin  American  country.  I  asked 
him  about  his  contacts  with  the  political 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Embassy.  He  said  that 
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their  tendency  was  not  to  communicate  ade¬ 
quately  with  political  activists,  although  he 
had  a  good  word  to  say  about  the  number  2 
political  officer.  He  pointed  out  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  an  embassy  official 
to  sit  through  their  political  meetings,  but 
that  a  non-governmental  person  from  the 
U.S.  would  be  quite  welcome. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  this  linkage 
will  vary.  A  nongovernment  agency  is 
needed,  but  it  may  have  to  be  insulated  even 
further,  perhaps  through  a  multi-national 
organization.  For  example,  we  might  spon¬ 
sor  a  Center  for  Democratic  Development  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  located  in  Latin 
America  and  run  jointly  by  us  and  Latin 
Americans.  We  may  need  separate  non-gov¬ 
ernmental  groups  to  establish  links  with  dif¬ 
ferent  political  forces  in  the  same  country. 
We  might,  for  example,  want  an  organiza¬ 
tion  here  in  the  U.S. — non- government,  of 
course — which  works  with  the  Christian 
Democrats  throughout  Latin  America.  At 
the  same  time,  of  course,  we  would  expect 
other  organizations  to  work  with  other  po¬ 
litical  parties. 

These  links  need  some  permanence  even 
though  individuals  may  come  and  go. 
To  maintain  these  links  would  require  money 
for  travel,  conferences,  bulletins  and  periodi¬ 
cals  and  many  other  activities  ordinarily 
typical  of  organization  efforts. 

Fifth,  we  should  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  government  consistent  with 
the  local  culture.  Local  control  over  matters 
of  local  concern  helps  build  support  for  the 
idea  of  government.  A  pluralistic  develop¬ 
ment  in  government  can  add  stability  to  a 
society  and  encourages  leadership  to  emerge 
and  be  tested. 

Sixth,  we  need  to  greatly  expand  existing 
programs  of  rural  and  urban  development. 
Literacy,  agriculture  know-how,  public  ad¬ 
ministration — all  are  skills  needed  for  effec¬ 
tive  government.  I  would  also  add  those 
skills  needed  for  the  management  of  private 
enterprises  and  simple  public  speaking,  small 
group  leadership,  and  large  assembly  man¬ 
agement  skills. 

Much  of  this,  of  course,  is  already  being 
done  under  the  umbrella  of  economic  aid. 
We  need  to  do  more. 

Why  should  be  do  all  this?  Political  de¬ 
velopment  work  would  pay  enormous  divi¬ 
dends  to  us  as  a  nation. 

I  have  just  suggested  several  political  de¬ 
velopment  activities  that  we  could  engage 
in.  Each  of  these  rests  upon  assumptions 
about  how  nations  grow  toward  political  sta¬ 
bility.  If  every  program  were  undertaken 
as  a  soundly  researched  experiment,  we  would 
rapidly  advance  our  basic  knowledge  about 
how  things  happen  in  the  emerging  world. 

Perhaps  Congress  could  be  brought  in  on 
the  ground  floor  of  this  educational  process. 

This  89th  Congress  elected  roughly  100 
new  members.  Suppose  that  our  Center  for 
Democratic  Development  had  a  program 
for  these  new  members.  Each  would  take  a 
single  developing  country,  study  it  inten¬ 
sively  and  visit  it.  Over  a  period  of  years, 
we  might  well  get  a  Congress  with  a  greatly 
strengthened  appreciation  of  the  problems 
of  the  developing  world,  of  U.S.  policies  to¬ 
ward  them,  and  of  their  future  needs. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  face  on  the 
Hill  today  Is  winning  support  for  the  AID 
program.  A  better  understanding  of  an  AID 
program  would  be  a  natural  by-product  of 
Congressmen’s  assignments  to  a  developing 
country. 

These  educational  advances  will  be  wel¬ 
come.  But  may  I  emphasize  that  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  that  we  go  forward  with  a  massive 
program  of  political  development  activities 
based  on  what  we  now  can  see  is  needed. 

We  cannot  afford  to  rely  on  a  mystical  faith 
that  political  institutions  underlying  stable 
nations  will  come  into  existence  automati¬ 


cally  or  by  chance,  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Our  own  country  has  produced  able, 
trained  people  in  vast  numbers  of  civil  action 
groups,  labor  unions,  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions,  political  parties,  trade  associations, 
social  groups,  and  local  governments.  With 
great  care  we  can  put  this  reservoir'  of  politi¬ 
cal  skill  to  use  in  other  countries.  These 
people  can  share  themselves,  and  their  ideas 
and  skills  abroad,  as  we  have  already  used 
economic,  educational,  administrative,  and 
military  technicians.  The  dividends  to  us  as 
a  nation  will  be  enormous. 

Some  may  argue  that  people  and  ideas  are 
not  very  tangible  weapons  in  this  modern 
world.  I  would  counter  they  are  the  most 
effective  weapons.  I  ask  you  to  consider 
why  the  picture  of  Lafayette,  a  Frenchman, 
flanks  the  Speaker’s  dais  in  the  House 
Chambers. 

People  and  ideas  have  made  this  country 
the  oldest  democracy  in  the  world.  People 
and  ideas  can  contribute  greatly  to  the 
emergence  of  democratic  institutions  around 
the  world. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gal¬ 
lagher]  to  close  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Colorado. 

(Mr.  McVICKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  un¬ 
derlying  the  major  criticisms  of  foreign 
aid  lies,  very  often,  a  criticism  of  the 
concept  of  foreign  aid  itself.  It  is  on 
this  fundamental  question — why  we 
should  have  foreign  aid  at  all — that  I 
want  to  comment. 

Foreign  aid,  as  conceived  these  past 
years,  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  20th 
century.  Its  reason  for  being  is  the 
existence  of  a  highly  interdependent 
world.  It  is  important  to  recognize  this 
interdependence,  for  only  then  can  we 
understand  that  isolation,  especially  for 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power,  can 
no  longer  be  a  feasible  alternative. 
Being  a  power  requires  being  actively 
and  constructively  involved  in  world 
affairs.  The  most  constructive  means  of 
involvement  I  can  imagine  is  through  the 
foreign  aid  program,  because  foreign  aid 
allows  us  to  maintain  a  global  leader¬ 
ship  through  helping  other  peoples. 

Foreign  aid  must  be  made  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  our  overall  foreign 
policy  for  two  important  reasons :  for  the 
national  security  and  for  the  potential 
that  exists  in  foreign  aid  as  a  peacemak¬ 
ing  and  peacekeeping  instrument  in  our 
foreign  policy. 

We  all  know  that  communism  plays  on 
the  instability  that  exists  in  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries.  It  attempts  to  topple 
existing  governments  and  establish  total¬ 
itarian  regimes.  We  also  know  that 
communism  takes  advantage  of  poverty, 
and  attempts  to  create  a  breach  between 
the  so-called  have  and  have  not  na¬ 
tions.  We  also  understand  that  political 
and  economic  havoc  can  come  from 
within  a  nation  itself.  This  form  of  in¬ 


ternal  agitation  most  often  occurs  if  a 
country  has  not  undertaken  positive  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  It  occurs  if  a  sterile 
status  quo  is  adamantly  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  preserved,  if  no  attempt  is  made 
in  the  direction  of  social  change.  As  a 
result,  these  countries  often  pursue  seem¬ 
ingly  irrational  policies  in  order  to  divert 
attention  from  internal  conditions. 
More  often  than  not,  the  scapegoat  of 
these  “hate  campaigns”  will  be  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  our  status  as 
an  industrialized  power. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  any  kind  of 
leadership  in  international  affairs,  if  we 
are  to  advance  against  the  fronts  of 
communism,  then  we  must  help  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  underdeveloped  regions  to 
embark  on  a  program  of  accelerated 
growth.  Foreign  aid  can  help  sustain 
the  independence  of  countries  such  as 
Thailand  and  Laos,  which  are  threatened 
by  a  Communist  neighbor.  It  will  also 
help  meet  the  internal  challenge — as  in 
India,  where  the  5-year  plans  have  had 
a  positive  value,  not  only  for  economic 
growth,  but  also  in  harnessing  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  people  toward  a  common  con¬ 
structive  effort.  In  such  a  perspective, 
foreign  aid  does  more  than  react  against 
the  Communist  challenge.  It  seeks  the 
positive  purpose  of  striving  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  together  with  political 
stability,  and  change  together  with 
peace. 

We  often  fail  to  recognize  the  tremen¬ 
dous  potential  that  exists  in  a  foreign  aid 
program.  This  potential  exists  not  only 
for  the  underdeveloped  countries,  but 
also  for  us,  because  foreign  aid  can  be 
very  effectively  used,  if  flexible  enough, 
as  a  tool  in  international  diplomacy.  It 
can  be  used  as  a  peacemaking  and  peace¬ 
keeping  force  if  we  are  prepared  to  use 
aid  as  an  alternative  to  crisis  manage¬ 
ment.  By  this  I  mean  that  foreign  aid 
can  be  used  as  yet  another  channel  of 
diplomatic  communication,  as  yet  an¬ 
other  reason  to  sit  down  at  a  conference 
table.  We  could  use  it  to  prevent  escala¬ 
tion  of  disputes.  We  could  even  help 
solve  disputes  by  bringing  this  aspect  of 
our  foreign  policy  into  focus.  Such  can 
be  the  silent  success  of  foreign  aid  in 
international  diplomacy.  Just  because  it 
is  silent  does  not  mean  we  should  over¬ 
look  its  importance. 

At  this  time,  foreign  aid  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping 
force  in  our  foreign  policy  takes  on  in¬ 
creased  importance  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  nature  of  diplomacy  is  chang¬ 
ing  and  that  the  nature  of  the  world  is 
changing.  For  not  only  must  we  realize 
that  the  world  is  becoming  increasingly 
interdependent — a  world  in  which  we 
cannot  stand  apart  should  a  crisis  oc¬ 
cur — but  we  must  also  understand  that 
this  is  a  nuclear  age.  This  means  that 
many  of  our  traditional  means  of  diplo¬ 
macy  are  becoming  obsolete.  We  can 
no  longer  rely  solely  on  a  military  de¬ 
fense.  We  can  no  longer  be  concerned 
just  with  nations  in  the  abstract,  we  have 
also  to  be  concerned  with  the  peoples  of 
those  nations.  The  situation  in  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  is  changing  so 
fast,  everything  is  so  much  in  a  flux,  that 
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if  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
welfare  of  other  peoples,  then  we  might 
just  find  ourselves  becoming  increasingly 
unpopular  where  it  matters  most.  Our 
avenues  of  international  communication 
will  fast  decrease  unless  we  turn  to  new 
avenues — such  as  that  of  foreign  aid. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  must  have  the 
insight  to  see  the  significance  of  helping 
others  help  themselves.  We  must  also, 
for  our  own  interests,  have  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  wisdom  to  make  our  foreign 
aid  program  an  integral  part  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

There  is  great  potential  in  a  flexible, 
sound  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  that  we  can  afford  in  economic 
terms,  and  a  potential  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  in  diplomatic  terms. 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  would  like  to  join  with  all 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  paid  tribute  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  who  is, 
I  think  in  the  opinion  of  all  of  us,  one  of 
the  most  and  perhaps  the  most  knowl¬ 
edgeable  persons  on  either  side  of  the 
Capitol  on  the  question  of  foreign  aid, 
and  who  has  spent  long  hours  on  the 
committee  studying  this  problem  and 
presenting  this  bill  to  this  committee  to¬ 
day. 

What  I  have  said  for  Dr.  Morgan  cer¬ 
tainly  goes  for  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  who  also,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  has  spent 
long  hours  on  this  bill.  The  fruit  of 
their  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  entire 
committee  is  the  bill  which  has  been 
brought  forth  here  today. 

I  certainly  think  that  the  New  York 
Times  summed  up  very  well  the  feelings 
of  the  House  with  regard  to  Dr.  Mor¬ 
gan  when  it  said : 

New  leadership  certainly  has  emerged,  and 
all  this  adds  up  to  a  high  order  of  leadership 
from  Representative  Morgan,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  brought  forth  this  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several 
points  that  I  would  like  to  correct  for 
the  Record.  One  was  the  statement  that 
this  committee  paid  no  attention  what¬ 
soever  to  the  Watson  report.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  was  discussed 
many  times,  and  our  hearings  are  dotted 
with  comments  referring  to  it.  Secre¬ 
tary  Rusk,  Mr.  Hoagland,  and  Dave  Bell, 
and  many  others  discussed  this  report. 
It  did  have  a  full  measure  of  considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  referred  to  the 
question  of  the  outflow  of  gold  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  program.  For  the  record 
I  would  like  to  say  that  AID  does  not  in 
any  way  contribute  to  the  drain  on  the 
U.S.  gold  supply.  In  fact,  over  the  years 
1963,  1964,  and  1965,  gold  transactions 
between  the  United  States  and  aid  recip¬ 
ients  has  resulted  in  a  net  inflow  of  gold 
to  the  United  States  of  some  $60  million. 

Now,  while  much  of  our  energy  and 
most  of  our  concern  is  focused  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  at  the  present  time,  be¬ 
cause  our  problems  there  are  immediate 
and  young  men  are  dying,  nevertheless. 


in  a  larger  sense  we  must  set  a  long- 
range  course  for  our  energies  and  our 
concerns  which  will  help  to  build  a  world 
of  peace.  This  bill  and  this  program  are 
predicated  on  the  hope  that  one  of  these 
days  soon  we  will  have  a  world  at  peace, 
and  at  that  point  mankind  can  join  its 
efforts  in  battling  the  real  enemies  of 
man;  povery,  disease,  and  ignorance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  great  para¬ 
dox  of  our  time  is  that  while  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  far-off  war,  our  hopes  and  our 
concerns  are  harnessed  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  drive  for  peace.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  real  frustrations  of  our  age, 
that  while  We  discuss  a  bill  to  help  the 
unfortunate  peoples  in  the  world  to  break 
the  bonds  of  ignorance,  of  poverty  and 
disease,  young  men  must  still  chase  each 
other  through  the  woods  with  rifles  and 
other  instruments  of  war.  Yet  while  that 
war  goes  on,  we  here  today  must  reaffirm 
our  belief  that  peace  is  possible  and, 
hopefully,  probable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  that  we  are 
discussing  here  today  is  based  upon  the 
President’s  message  which  contains  his 
belief  that  war  will  some  day  end,  and 
when  it  does,  we  can  go  on  toward  build¬ 
ing  a  world  for  peace. 

This  bill  is  a  part  of  that  continuing 
war  on  poverty,  misery,  and  disease  In 
which  there  will  be  no  losers,  unlike  the 
specter  of  world  war  III  where  there 
will  be  no  winners. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  today  there  will 
be  many  amendments  offered,  to,  per¬ 
haps,  improve  or  detract  from  this  bill. 
Most  of  them  are  certainly  well  intended. 
Most  are  designed  to  place  limitations 
upon  this  bill.  However,  I  believe  we 
should  keep  in  perspective  that  just  as 
the  aid  bill  cannot  remake  the  entire 
world,  similarly,  there  is  no  immediate 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  world 
that  can  be  arrived  at  by  placing  a  limi¬ 
tation  upon  the  President  and  upon  the 
administration,  and  upon  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  only  fooling 
ourselves  that  restrictions  and  prohibi¬ 
tions  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  are 
going  to  change  the  facts  of  life. 

The  aid  bill  is  now  replete  with  re¬ 
strictions  of  all  kinds.  What  is  essential 
is  Presidential  flexibility.  I  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  President  that  this  flexibil¬ 
ity  will  be  used  to  good  purpose. 

In  response  to  President  Johnson’s  call 
for  a  “massive  attack”  on  the  root  causes 
of  hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance  in  less- 
developed  countries,  the  foreign  aid 
legislation  before  the  Congress  places 
major  emphasis  upon  three  crucial  hu¬ 
man  concerns:  agriculture,  health,  and 
education.  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  the  increased  com¬ 
mitments  in  these  areas  have  been 
termed  “new  initiatives,”  implying  not 
merely  an  expansion  of  the  old,  but  a 
dedication  to  finding  new  means  of  com¬ 
batting  centuries-old  problems. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  healthy,  well-nourished, 
educated  population  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  nation’s  economic  development. 
Without  this  most  fundamental  re¬ 
source — without  a  physically  and  edu¬ 
cationally  developed  people — a  country 
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is  handicapped  from  the  first  in  under¬ 
taking  the  very  difficult  burdens  of  a  de¬ 
velopment  program. 

As  a  result,  AID  plans  to  expand  sub¬ 
stantially  its  programs  in  these  vital 
areas  during  the  coming  year.  Its  pro¬ 
posals  will — 

Increase  programs  for  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  by  one-third  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year; 

Expand  health  programs  by  55 
percent; 

Increase  programs  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  by  almost  two-thirds. 

Let  us  examine  why  each  of  these 
areas  is  of  such  vital  importance. 

The  first  of  the  “new  initiatives”  in 
foreign  aid  is  agriculture.  In  his  foreign 
aid  message,  President  Johnson  stated: 

The  problem  of  hunger  Is  a  continuing 
crisis.  The  solution  Is  clear:  an  all  out  effort 
to  enable  the  developing  countries  to  supply 
their  own  food  needs,  through  their  own 
production  or  through  improved  capacity  to 
buy  In  the  world  market. 

The  need  for  action  in  the  agricultural 
area  is  very  clear.  Food  output  in  the 
less-developed  areas  of  the  world  has 
been  rising,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  has  the 
demand  for  food.  Population  growth  has 
been  between  2*4  and  3  percent  a  year. 
Food  production  is  hard  pressed  to  keep 
pace ;  in  some  areas  it  has  fallen  behind. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  agriculture  in 
the  less-developed  countries  has  been 
stagnant.  On  the  contrary,  a  recent  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  survey  has 
shown  that  many  AID-assisted  countries 
have  been  achieving  agricultural  growth 
rates  of  more  than  4  percent  a  year. 

Despite  this  growth,  however,  to  feed 
their  populations  the  less-developed 
countries  must  presently  import  16  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  grain  annually.  It  should  be 
of  grave  concern  to  us  that,  if  present 
conditions  continue,  this  deficit  will  have 
grown  to  88  million  tons  by  1985.  Even 
if  the  United  States  were  to  utilize  all  its 
resources,  it  could  not — and  should  not — 
bridge  the  gap  alone.  Too  heavy  a  re¬ 
liance  on  Public  Law  480  food  imports 
can  become  a  crutch,  discouraging  neces¬ 
sary  efforts  within  the  less-developed 
countries  themselves. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  only  through 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  ability  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  to  meet  their  own  food 
needs  can  a  shortage  of  disastrous  pro¬ 
portions  be  averted.  A  sizable  potential 
for  food  production  does  exist  in  the 
less-developed  countries.  It  can  and  will 
be  developed  if  it  is  given  the  priority  at¬ 
tention  which  it  in  fact  deserves. 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  it  is  precisely  to  achieve 
these  ends  that  the  new  initiative  in 
agriculture  is  designed.  AID  proposes 
to  increase  its  contributions  to  agricul¬ 
tural  programs  to  a  level  of  $512  million 
during  fiscal  year  1967.  About  one-third 
of  the  total  would  be  used  for  fertilizer 
projects — to  finance  increased  imports 
of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States,  to 
construct  plants  abroad,  and  generally  to 
expand  fertilizer  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  less-developed  countries. 
Dollar  for  dollar,  increased  supplies  of 
fertilizer  will  work  to  provide  food  to  al¬ 
most  three  times  as  many  people  as 
would  direct  imports. 
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The  remainder  of  the  proposed  funds 
would  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
water  resources,  irrigation  facilities,  and 
transportation  services;  the  distribution 
of  pesticides  and  machinery;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  farm  credit  systems;  and  the 
development  of  additional  manpower. 

With  self-help  reforms  and  sufficient 
outside  assistance,  most  of  the  less-de¬ 
veloped  countries  can  be  self-sufficient 
in  food  by  1985.  Taiwan,  Thailand, 
Israel,  and  Mexico  are  already  examples 
of  countries  in  which  food  production  has 
been  able  to  keep  well  ahead  of  popu¬ 
lation  growth.  Through  concentrated 
effort,  the  example  can  become  the  rule. 

The  effort  must  not  be  just  on  our 
part,  however.  Under  David  Bell,  AID 
has  come  to  place  strong  emphasis  upon 
self-help  as  a  condition  for  assistance. 
A  prime  measure  of  self-help  efforts  is 
and  should  be  country  performance  in 
the  development  of  its  food  resources. 
The  United  States  is  making  clear  to 
less-developed  countries  that  only 
through  adequate  investment  of  their 
own  resources  in  agriculture  can  the 
goals  of  food  production  be  realized. 
And  today  these  goals  are  no  longer  a 
vision,  but  a  pressing  need. 

The  second  “new  initiative”  strongly 
emphasized  in  the  legislation  before  us 
is  that  of  health.  It  is  here,  particular¬ 
ly  that  it  is  most  apparent  what  it 
means  to  be  among  the  two-thirds  of  the 
world  living  in  abject  poverty. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con¬ 
sider — 

That  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  the 
less-developed  countries  is  five  times 
that  of  the  developed  countries; 

That  60  percent  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America,  Asia  and  Africa  and  70  percent 
of  the  preschool  children  are  danger¬ 
ously  undernourished ; 

That  almost  half  their  children  die 
before  the  age  of  6 ; 

That  their  life  expectancy  is  only  47 
years  of  age,  while  in  the  developed 
countries  it  is  70  years; 

That  they  have  one  doctor  for  every 
4,300  persons,  compared  with  one  for 
every  800  in  the  developed  countries. 

A  population  which  is  undernourished 
and  ridden  with  disease  is  one  whose 
creative  energies  are  sapped  and  whose 
productivity  is  lowered.  If  a  country  is 
to  break  these  bonds — if  economic  and 
social  progress  is  ever  to  take  place — the 
good  health  of  its  population  must  be 
assured. 

The  proposed  foreign  aid  program 
plans  to  increase  to  a  level  of  $178  mil¬ 
lion,  the  U.S.  contributions  to  health  and 
medical  programs  in  the  less-developed 
nations.  Four  areas  would  receive  par¬ 
ticular  attention. 

First,  the  eradication  and  control  of 
communicable  disease  is  to  be  stressed. 
Already  more  than  half  a  billion  people 
are  protected  from  malaria,  but  as  many 
more  continue  to  be  threatened  by  the 
disease.  The  target  of  the  aid  program 
is  to  eradicate  malaria  completely  in 
more  than  20  countries  during  the  next 
10  years.  A  full-scale  attack  will  be 
launched  against  other  major  diseases  as 
well — those  whose  victims,  even  if  they 


survive,  may  be  maimed  or  crippled  for 
life. 

Second,  American  assistance  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  combat  the  major  problem  of 
malnutrition.  Insufficient  calorie  intake 
and  imbalanced,  improper  diets  reduce 
general  resistance  to  illness  and  cause 
mental  and  physical  retardation  in  10  to 
25  percent  of  the  population  of  the  less- 
developed  countries.  Increased  aid 
funds  would  seek  to  develop  and  provide 
enriched  food  supplements  for  both 
mothers  and  children,  to  train  additional 
personnel  in  social  service  and  health  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
foods  which  will  provide  a  balanced  diet. 

Third,  AID  funds  will  contribute  to  in¬ 
creased  effort  to  ease  the  pressure  of 
population  growth.  It  is  staggering  to 
consider  that  by  1975  the  population  of 
the  less-developed  countries  will  be  close 
to  2  billion  people  and,  at  current  growth 
rates,  will  double  by  the  year  2000.  It 
must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
AID  program  provides  assistance  with 
population  problems  only  when  re¬ 
quested,  and  only  when  it  is  assured  that 
freedom  of  choice  for  each  family  will  be 
allowed.  The  United  States  should  not 
and  cannot  impose  solutions  to  social 
problems  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Finally,  the  new  AID  program  plans  to 
increase  its  support  of  medical  research 
programs  and  of  facilities  to  train  var¬ 
ious  health  personnel:  doctors,  nurses, 
midwives,  sanitation  officers,  and  so 
forth.  Manpower  shortage  m  the  health 
field  has  been  a  particularly  crucial 
problem,  and  one  with  which  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

As  is  readily  apparent,  however,  and  as 
my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  area  of  health  has  already 
been  achieved.  By  continuing  to  work 
closely  with  the  developing  nations  in 
this  field,  we  will  be  able  to  increase  the 
great  strides  already  taken  toward  the 
relief  of  human  suffering. 

The  third  of  the  “new  initiatives” 
which  AID  will  emphasize  during  the 
coming  year  is  education.  Again,  it  is 
readily  Apparent  that  this  is  an  area  of 
critical  need. 

Basic  educational  skills  are  profoundly 
lacking  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped 
world.  In  Latin  America  and  the  Far 
East,  literacy  averages  close  to  60  per¬ 
cent;  but  in  the  Near  East  and  south 
Asia,  where  half  of  the  population  of  the 
less-developed  world  is  concentrated,  it 
averages  only  25  percent — and  only  16 
percent  in  Africa. 

In  his  foreign  aid  message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  President  Johnson  said  of  educa¬ 
tional  development: 

Nothing  is  more  critical  to  the  future  of 
liberty  and  the  fate  of  mankind. 

Without  a  drastic  expansion  in  basic 
educational  opportunities,  the  prospects 
for  popular  self-government  are  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  and  insecure.  Democ¬ 
racy  as  we  know  it  requires  a  degree  of 
sophistication  which  can  come  only  with 
a  major  rise  in  educational  levels. 

Increased  educational  opportunities 
are  also  needed  to  develop  the  skilled 
manpower  necessary  to  operate  public 
health  systems,  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  businesses,  and  modernized 


farms.  Only  through  education  can 
outdated  customs  be  broken  down  and 
the  foundations  for  progress  be  laid. 

Aid  to  education  has  always  been  a 
major  field  of  U.S.  technical  assistance. 
During  1965  one  of  every  five  AID- 
financed  experts  abroad  was  working  on 
an  educational  project.  Much  of  the  as¬ 
sistance,  especially  for  projects  in  teach¬ 
er  training  and  institutional  develop¬ 
ment,  is  carried  out  through  contracts 
with  private  American  institutions. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  The  expanded  AID 
programs  for  fiscal  1967  will  concentrate 
on  the  improvement  of  popular  partici¬ 
pation  in  development  and  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  expansion  of  the  technical 
and  professional  skills  available  to  the 
developing  societies.  The  additional 
funds  are  planned  to  support  such  varied 
projects  as  curriculum  improvement, 
textbook  production,  exchange  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  utilization  of  radio  and 
television  in  drastically  understaffed 
classrooms.  Manpower  development,  the 
improvement  of  English  instruction, 
and  the  strengthening  of  research  pro¬ 
grams  are  other  areas  which  are  to 
receive  high-priority  attention. 

At  the  present  time,  the  less-developed 
countries  are  increasing  their  budgets 
for  education  at  an  annual  rate  of  15 
percent,  and  they  will  continue  to  make 
serious  efforts  to  improve  their  educa¬ 
tional  capacity.  Their  resources  are 
limited,  however,  and  the  demands  are 
immediate.  Only  with  our  assistance 
can  the  rapid  progress  which  is  needed 
be  achieved. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  legislation  designed  to  help  the 
developing  countries  help  themselves,  so 
that  they  will  one  day  be  able  to  provide 
the  essentials  of  a  better  life  to  all  their 
people.  The  “new  initiatives”  in  agri¬ 
culture,  health,  and  education  put  the 
emphasis  where  it  should  be  placed — on 
the  areas  most  fundamental,  most  cru¬ 
cial  most  necessary  to  development.  It  is 
in  the  best  of  American  traditions  to  aid 
those  throughout  the  world  in  freeing 
themselves  from  the  bonds  of  hunger, 
disease,  and  ignorance.  And  it  is  in  our 
long-term  interest  as  well,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  since  only  in  a  more  prosperous 
world  can  the  stability  essential  to  peace 
be  achieved.  As  nations  continue  to 
grow  in  freedom,  progress,  and  security, 
we  will  truly  be  able  to  experience  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  better  life. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what 
is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  now 
that  man  has  found  a  means  of  ending 
the  human  story  on  this  planet,  we  must 
turn  our  energies  and  our  talents  to  find 
the  means  for  its  continuance. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  foreign  aid 
bill  is  the  best  investment  we  can  make 
in  this,  man’s  most  vital  quest  on  earth 
the  search  for  meaninful  life  for  all  men 
in  a  world  at  peace.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  more  than  in  the  past,  the  foreign 
aid  program  we  are  considering  has  a 
basic  objective  of  helping  the  people  of 
the  less-developed  countries  work  to¬ 
ward  a  better  life. 

As  the  President  has  said,  it  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  “to  help  give  the  people  of  the  less- 
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developed  world  the  food,  the  health,  the 
skills  and  education — and  the  strength — 
to  lead  their  nations  to  self-sufficient 
lives  of  plenty  and  freedom.” 

I  am  sure  that  at  times  we  all  tend  to 
think  of  foreign  aid  largely  in  terms  of 
loans  and  assistance  to  governments, 
through  which  we  channel  much  of  our 
assistance,  rather  than  in  terms  of  di¬ 
rectly  helping  the  people  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  who  reap  the  benefit  from 
the  assistance  we  provide  through  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Much  of  our  help  influences  the  daily 
lives  of  these  people  as  AID  technicians 
work  side  by  side  with  them — showing 
them  better  ways  to  build  homes,  schools 
and  hospitals;  better  ways  to  work  their 
farms;  better  ways  to  educate  their  chil¬ 
dren;  better  ways  to  improve  their 
health;  and,  in  general,  better  ways  of 
living.  In  short,  better  ways  to  do  things 
after  the  Americans  have  left. 

Most  AID  assistance,  however,  Is  in 
the  form  of  development  loans  to  finance 
projects  like  factories  and  power  facili¬ 
ties;  to  help  carry  out  broad  programs 
like  agricultural  research  and  extension 
services,  and  to  help  finance  imports  of 
American  goods  needed  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  growth. 

But  here  again,  it  is  the  people  of  the 
developing  nations  who  reap  the  benefit. 

When  a  factory  is  built  or  enlarged 
through  an  AID  loan,  it  means  more  jobs 
and  earnings  for  the  people,  a  chance  to 
buy  more  of  the  things  they  need.  When 
an  agricultural  credit  program  is  started 
with  AID  assistance,  it  means  that  small 
farmers  get  the  loans  they  need  for  seeds 
and  fertilizer  and  equipment.  When  a 
new  road  is  built,  or  an  electric  power 
facility  or  water  system  goes  into  service, 
it  is  the  people  who  profit. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  what  our 
foreign  aid  has  meant  to  the  people  of  de¬ 
veloping  nations. 

By  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  AID 
assistance  through  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  had  resulted  in  300,000  homes  for  1 V2 
million  people  in  Latin  America;  25,000 
new  classrooms;  nearly  1,000  water  and 
sewage  systems  serving  more  than  13  mil¬ 
lion  people;  10  million  textbooks  for 
schoolchildren;  more  than  300,000  loans 
for  farmers;  more  and  better  food  for  13 
million  schoolchildren,  and  protection  of 
more  than  100  million  people  against 
malaria. 

In  the  Far  East,  more  than  1.7  million 
children  were  attending  school  in  class¬ 
rooms  provided  with  AID  assistance; 
116,000  students  were  enrolled  in  assisted 
colleges  and  universities;  more  than  100,- 
000  teachers  had  been  trained  with  AID 
help;  2  million  additional  acres  of  land 
had  been  brought  under  irrigation;  1.7 
million  farmers  had  obtained  loans  to 
raise  food  output,  and  115  million  people 
were  protected  from  malaria. 

In  Africa,  it  was  the  same  story  of  help 
to  people  through  AID  assistance :  800,000 
pre-school  children  vaccinated  against 
measles;  a  tripling  of  secondary  school 
enrollment  in  East  Africa  to  75,000; 
training  for  41,000  students  underway 
in  vocational  and  technical  schools; 
demonstrations  of  successful  farming 
techniques  to  over  300,000  Sudanese 
farmers,  and  so  on. 


These  were  all  direct  benefits  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  developing  nations  gained  from 
AID  assistance.  Not  mentioned  were  the 
benefits  they  gained  from  construction 
of  new  factories,  new  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities,  new  sources  of  food  such  as  fish¬ 
ing  industries,  and  new  and  better  means 
of  communication. 

You  will  note  that  in  each  area  where 
AID  is  at  work,  it  is  stressing  greater 
education  and  better  health  for  people. 
Both  are  essential  if  a  nation  is  to  de¬ 
velop  the  human  resources  for  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  progress. 

As  a  final  point  I  remind  you  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  not  bearing  most 
of  the  cost  of  progress  in  the  developing 
nations.  Indeed,  the  20  countries  receiv¬ 
ing  major  development  assistance  today 
invest  an  average  of  six  of  their  own  dol¬ 
lars  for  every  dollar  of  U.S.  assistance. 

And  the  dollars  we  do  lend  or  spend  go 
for  a  purpose  that  can  hardly  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  They  go  to  people  who,  like  our 
early-day  Americans,  are  willing  to  work 
long  and  hard  to  build  a  brighter  future 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 

This  program  deserves  our  continuing 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  has  a  commendable  record 
of  providing  assistance  to  nations  in 
need.  We  recognized  long  ago  that  hu¬ 
manitarian  efforts  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  world  of  peace  and  economic  sta¬ 
bility.  Passage  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1966  will  afford  the  opportunity  to 
continue  these  efforts. 

The  foreign  aid  program  under  con¬ 
sideration  today  is  similar  in  many  ways 
to  the  programs  of  past  years.  There  is, 
however,  an  important  change  in  em¬ 
phasis  proposed  in  this  year’s  legislation. 
Increased  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
education,  health,  and  agriculture.  Al¬ 
though  the  total  authorization  for  fiscal 
1967  is  almost  exactly  what  it  was  in  the 
previous  year,  allocations  for  education, 
health,  and  agriculture  will  be  increased 
by  about  50  percent.  Investment  is  being 
concentrated  in  these  areas  in  order  to 
speed  developing  countries  to  a  level  of 
self-sufficiency. 

Economic  development  is  still  a  new 
and  uncharted  field.  There  is  no  magic 
formula  to  tell  us  exactly  how  to  trans¬ 
form  an  underdeveloped,  slowly  growing 
country  into  an  economically  viable  one. 
But  economists  and  political  scientists  do 
agree  that  education,  health,  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  each  a  vital  precondition  for 
self -sustained  growth.  Thus  our  em¬ 
phasis  on  these  areas  in  the  proposed 
program. 

Only  an  educated  population  can  run 
the  machines  needed  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  modem  world,  cope  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  complexities  of  modem 
business  and  economics,  or  master  the 
intricacies  of  modem  science. 

And  without  adequate  health  care  and 
sufficient  food,  all  other  efforts  come  to 
naught.  An  ill,  undernourished  man 
cannot  be  expected  to  lead  his  country 
into  an  industrial  revolution. 

Another  major  change  in  the  proposed 
bill  is  a  greatly  expanded  program  for 
economic  aid  to  Vietnam.  This  program 
will  provide  refugee  relief,  seek  to  raise 
urban  and  rural  living  standards,  and 
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finance  essential  imports.  The  social  and 
economic  development  of  Vietnam  will 
ultimately  determine  the  future  of  that 
war-tom  nation.  Therefore,  we  must 
strengthen  our  efforts  in  these  nonmili¬ 
tary  areas  even  as  the  war  goes  on. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  will 
also  extend  the  life  of  many  projects 
already  of  proven  value.  The  Partners 
of  the  Alliance,  or  the  Companeros  de  la 
Allianza,  for  example,  give  civic  clubs, 
schools,  professional  groups,  and  similar 
organizations  an  opportunity  to  work 
directly  with  the  people  of  Latin  America. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  citizens 
of  Maryland  have  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  this  program,  choosing  as  a  sis¬ 
ter  state,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  The 
Maryland  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  a 
volunteer  group  headed  by  40  of  our 
State’s  leading  citizens,  has  sponsored 
numerous  projects  throughout  the  State 
designed  to  help  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
University  of  Maryland  student  govern¬ 
ment  has  raised  money  for  books  for  the 
University  of  Rio,  and  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society,  of  Baltimore,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  money  for  school  construction  in 
Niteroi.  Similar  programs  are  being 
sponsored  by  local  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  and 
other  service  clubs. 

When  a  group  from  the  Maryland 
Partners  visited  a  fishing  village  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  they  were  greeted  by  a  ban¬ 
ner  reading  "The  fishermen  of  Saquare- 
ma  need  you.”  The  Saquarema  problem 
was  silt  congestion  in  its  major  inlet, 
and  the  Maryland  Partners  helped  the 
fishermen  to  develop  a  solution  for  re¬ 
moving  it.  The  success  of  these  Mary¬ 
landers  shows  what  foreign  aid,  in  its 
more  fundamental  concept,  can  achieve. 

The  benefits  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
come  at  a  small  cost  to  us;  the  program 
does  not  burden  the  American  economy. 
The  proposed  program,  for  example, 
would  devote  less  than  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product  to 
aiding  other  nations,  a  percentage  which 
has  been  steadily  declining  since  1963. 

Furthermore,  the  adverse  effect  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  on  our  balance  of  payments  is 
being  steadily  diminished.  An  ever-in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  aid  expenditures 
is  spent  for  equipment  purchases  here  in 
the  United  States.  By  fiscal  1967  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
will  spend  88  percent  of  its  funds  in  this 
country,  thus  helping  to  boost  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  every  State.  In  the  last  year 
alone,  over  $20  million  of  AID  money 
was  spent  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

In  fact,  over  the  long  run  foreign  aid 
actually  benefits  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  A  developing  country,  as  it 
grows,  demands  increasing  amounts  of 
U.S.  exports.  A  1 -percent  increase  in  the 
GNP  of  a  developing  nation  leads  to  a 
1.4 -percent  increase  in  its  purchases  of 
U.S.  exports.  For  example,  U.S.  sales  to 
Taiwan,  where  our  economic  aid  is  no 
longer  needed,  doubled  in  2  years  time. 
And  increases  in  exports  resulting  from 
our  foreign  aid  program  have  a  partic¬ 
ularly  beneficial  impact  on  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  the  Nation’s  third  largest  for¬ 
eign  trade  port. 

Foreign  aid  will  not  miraculously  end 
poverty  and  squalor  and  hunger  in  the 
developing  nations  around  the  world. 
But  it  will  offer  a  beginning.  We  are 
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often  reminded  that  it  is  better  to  light 
a  candle  than  curse  the  darkness.  It 
might  be  added  that  it  is  also  important 
to  keep  the  candle  burning.  Let  us  do 
just  that  by  passing  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  supports  programs  in  more 
than  70  developing  countries  around  the 
globe,  but  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  total 
budget  is  spent  in  just  one  nation:  South 
Vietnam  from  which  several  of  us  have 
just  returned.  We  are  all  keenly  aware 
of  the  efforts  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  over  there.  But  not  so  well 
known  is  the  activity  of  the  nurses, 
teachers,  farm  experts,  and  others  who 
are  conducting  a  large  and  vital  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  program  in  Vietnam.  For 
fiscal  year  1966,  the  bill  is  about  $640 
million.  Let’s  take  a  closer  look  at  what 
■that  money  is  accomplishing. 

About  a  thousand  Americans  are 
working  in  the  aid  program  there,  side 
by  side  with  more  than  1,800  Vietnamese 
.employed  by  AID.  There  are  nearly  as 
many  AID  employees  in  South  Vietnam 
as  there  are  in  Washington  directing 
our  worldwide  efforts.  Our  headquar¬ 
ters  out  there  is  in  Saigon,  but  much  of 
.the  work  is  in  the  provinces.  We  have 
a  representative  in  every  one  of  the  43 
provinces.  An  AID  provincial  repre¬ 
sentative  must  know  how  to  fill  out  an 
(invoice  for  a  bulk  shipment  of  steel  bars 
,and  cement  or  how  to  build  a  makeshift 
wheelchair  for  an  invalid  child.  He  must 
write  good,  clear  reports  to  Washington 
or  teach  tribal  women  how  to  cook 
wheat.  In  the  midst  of  a  war  with  no 
front  lines  and  no  safe  areas,  he  can  live 
for  days  in  a  cave  if  he  has  to. 

One  such  representative  is  Sanford 
(Sandy)  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  As 
an  illustration,  his  activity  within  the 
past  year  included  helping  the  village 
of  Song  Be,  which  we  visited,  recover 
from  a  Vietcong  attack.  He  obtained 
food  from  Saigon,  enlisted  volunteers  to 
restring  powerlines,  recruited  others  to 
lay  water  pipe  for  the  hospital  and  the 
provincial  headquarters.  Sandy  has  a 
philosophy,  a  reason  for  being  there, 
and  he  puts  it  this  way : 

In  Vietnam  we  are  faced  with  a  new  kind 
of  war,  where  a  purely  military  solution  is 
impossible.  Unless  military  action  is  com¬ 
bined  with  social,  political  and  economic 
improvements,  so  the  rural  people  are  given 
a  stake  in  their  country  worth  defending, 
there  can  be  no  permanent  victory  here 
over  communism. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Vietnamese  are 
farmers  and  fishermen,  and  the  counter¬ 
insurgency  program  assisted  by  our  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  money  directly  supports  the 
war  effort  in  rural  areas.  American  AID 
technicians  and  materials  enable  the 
farmers,  fishermen,  and  refugees  from 
the  Vietcong  to  educate  their  children, 
Improve  their  farming,  and  benefit  from 
health  facilities.  In  a  self-help  school 
■construction  program,  2,300  schools  have 
been  built,  and  in  the  next  2  years  13,000 
new  classrooms  will  be  built  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  past  3  years,  AID  has 
trained  more  than  5,500  teachers.  And 
AID  helped  the  Government  of  Vietnam 


(establish  a  national  service  that  so  far 
!has  printed  more  than  6  million  new 
textbooks. 

They  are  terribly  short  of  medical  care 
over  there.  The  facilities  are  primitive 
and  unsanitary  and  some  provinces 
have  no  hospitals  and  no  doctors.  The 
ratio  is  1  doctor  for  about  every  29,000 
people  in  South  Vietnam.  That  com¬ 
pares  with  1  for  every  1,500  on  Taiwan, 
for  instance,  and  one  for  every  900  in 
Japan.  But  we  are  doing  something 
about  that  too.  And  we  must  do  more. 
A  medical  school  is  now  being  built  in 
South  Vietnam  to  graduate  200  doctors 
a  year.  Malaria  is  prevalent  but  of  those 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  getting  it  83  per¬ 
cent  are  now  protected  against  it.  Vil¬ 
lage  health  stations  have  been  set  up 
and  stocked  with  medicine  at  12,500  rural 
locations,  although  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  trained  personnel  to  man  them  all 
properly.  AID  finances  Project  Vietnam, 
whose  American  doctors  are  volunteer¬ 
ing  for  60  days’  service  in  the  country. 
One  of  them,  Dr.  Martin  Funk,  of  Park 
Ridge,  Ill.,  established  a  clinic  in  Kon- 
tum,  in  the  remote  highlands  of  central 
Vietnam.  “We  started  with  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  pills  and  20  patients,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  Two  months  later  he  was  han¬ 
dling  up  to  121  patients  in  a  single  morn¬ 
ing.  Diseases  include  pneumonia,  ar¬ 
thritis,  tapeworm,  diarrhea,  and  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Why  did  Dr.  Funk  go  out 
there?  Because,  he  said,  “there  was 
something  to  be  done,  and  I  wanted 
to  help.” 

A  gigantic  problem  in  that  unhappy 
land  is  refugees.  More  than  900,000  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  last 
year.  AID  has  helped  to  resettle  half  of 
them  and  to  shelter,  feed,  and  clothe 
the  rest  in  temporary  centers.  Frank 
Wisner,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  one  of 
the  AID  men  helping  refugees,  in  a  little 
camp  about  50  miles  from  Saigon.  He 
not  only  sees  to  it  that  the  refugees  get 
clothing,  food,  housing,  and  medical 
care;  he  makes  sure  they  find  a  way  to 
make  a  living — for  example  he  helped  one 
family  establish  its  own  little  furniture¬ 
making  business. 

The  farmers  of  Vietnam  are  encour¬ 
aged  by  AID  to  use  more  fertilizer.  Four 
years  ago,  only  100,000  tons  of  fertilizer 
a  year  was  being  added  to  the  soil  of 
South  Vietnam.  Last  year  that  amount 
was  almost  tripled,  to  276,000  tons.  This 
is  potentially  an  immensely  wealthy 
country.  In  some  areas  3  crops  of  rice 
a  year  can  be  produced  instead  of  one, 
and  each  crop  can  be  doubled  in  size. 
This  is  vital  as  we  try  to  feed  the  expand¬ 
ing  world  population.  Insects  and 
rodents  were  destroying  a  third  of  the 
crops;  then  a  half -million  fanners 
started  using  insecticides — 600  tons  a 
year — and  taking  part  in  a  program  that 
exterminates  38  million  rats  a  year.  The 
annual  saving  in  food  is  nearly  100,000 
tons. 

For  fishermen,  we  have  introduced 
nylon  nets  and  motorized  junks,  and  the 
catch  has  increased  from  165,000  metric 
tons  in  1959  to  368,000  last  year. 
Seventy-nine  fishing  cooperatives  have 
been  established,  with  more  than  17,000 
members. 

Besides  our  counterinsurgency  pro¬ 


gram,  we  have  the  Commodity  Import 
Program,  and  indeed  that  is  where  a 
lion’s  share  of  the  money  goes.  Of  the 
$640  million  we  are  spending  in  Vietnam 
this  fiscal  year,  including  nearly  $100 
million  in  food  for  peace,  the  commodity 
import  program  accounts  for  $370  mil¬ 
lion.  Commodity  imports  supply  the 
cement  to  floor  a  pigsty  in  a  rural  ham¬ 
let;  and  we  constantly  heard  requests 
for  more  cement  and  it  should  be  used 
for  people  as  well  as  the  pigs,  the  paper 
for  textbooks;  bicycle  tires;  fertilizer; 
fishing  nets.  Most  of  the  dollars  stay 
in  the  United  States,  paying  American 
producers  and  exporters.  Licensed  Viet¬ 
namese  importers  pay  their  government 
in  local  currency — piasters — for  those 
goods  which  they  import  and  sell.  The 
Government  turns  around  and  uses  that 
money  to  strengthen  its  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  its  defense  effort.  This 
import  program  fights  wartime  inflation 
by  providing  nonluxury  commodities 
that  are  in  short  supply.  Some  of  the 
items  that  make  up  the  $370  million  are 
iron  and  steel  mill  products,  $72  million; 
industrial  machinery  and  parts,  about 
$71  million;  rice,  more  than  $35  million; 
medicine  and  pharmaceuticals,  $21  mil¬ 
lion;  motor  vehicles,  tractors  and  parts, 
nearly  $18  million;  and  fertilizer,  $17 
million. 

The  mission  of  AID  in  Vietnam  must 
be  carried  on  by  trained  and  dedicated 
people.  Their  work  toward  a  better 
tomorrow,  in  the  midst  of  a  war-torn 
country,  is  most  difficult  and  frequently 
dangerous.  Eight  AID  men  have  given 
their  lives  in  this  “shirtsleeves  war.” 
One  of  them,  Joseph  Grainger  of  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  before  he  died  was 
paraded  through  villages  by  the  Viet¬ 
cong,  who  told  the  people,  “Here  is  that 
imperialist  American  who  was  trying  to 
exploit  you.”  But  their  attempt  at  a 
propaganda  stunt  didn’t  work  and  they 
soon  gave  it  up — because  they  were 
greeted  with  such  statements  as:  “This 
is  not  a  bad  man.”  “He  has  been  our 
friend.”  “He  helped  us  build  this  well, 
so  we  don’t  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  the 
river  for  our  water.” 

Foreign  aid  is,  I  suppose,  as  unpopular 
a  program  as  we  have.  All  of  us  have 
whipped  it  from  time  to  time  in  cam¬ 
paign  speeches.  Yet  I  think  there  is  no 
program  more  vital  to  our  search  for 
world  peace.  You  cannot  have  a  world 
at  peace  if  half  that  world  goes  to  bed 
hungry  every  night.  You  cannot  have  a 
world  at  peace  if  millions  are  uneducated 
and  living  in  filth  and  squalor,  easy  prey 
for  the  false  promises  of  Communism. 

You  can  see  in  Thailand  and  Taiwan 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  peace  and 
judicious  applications  of  credit.  You 
can  even  see  that  famous  road  that  “be¬ 
gins  nowhere  and  ends  nowhere” — the 
monument  to  foreign  aid  inefficiency. 
It  is  now  an  integral  part  of  a  system 
of  roads  reaching  up  into  the  northeast 
provinces,  that  are  coming  under  Com¬ 
munist  terror  attacks — a  vital  cog  in  the 
defense  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aid  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  cause  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  hope  the  bill  will  be  supported. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Chairman,  Americans  are  frequently  be- 
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ing  Warned  these  days,  “You  cannot  get 
tomorrow’s  jobs  with  today’s  skills.” 

That  slogan  is  quite  true  of  course. 
But  it  has  another  meaning  that  applies 
to  conditions  beyond  our  own  shores.  It 
is  that  no  matter  how  many  dollars  we 
spend  helping  less  developed  countries 
build  up  industry  and  agriculture,  with¬ 
out  education  for  their  people  they  can 
gain  no  real  self-sufficiency,  no  political 
stability,  no  democracy,  and  no  future. 

That  is  why  the  President  has  called 
on  the  United  States  to  nearly  double  its 
help  to  other  nations  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Since  the  beginning  of  U.S.  assistance 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  such 
aid  has  accounted  for  a  major  share  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment’s  technical  assistance  and  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  AID  technicians  at  work 
overseas.  This  emphasis  will  be  sharp¬ 
ened  in  the  coming  year,  with  special 
effort  given  to  building  up  basic  educa¬ 
tional  systems  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
individual  coun  tries. 

Their  need  is  urgent.  Only  about  16 
percent  of  the  people  of  developing  Afri¬ 
can  nations  can  read  and  write.  In  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  the  average  is 
25  percent;  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far 
East,  60  percent.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  must  decide  now  how  many 
teachers  they  will  need  in  5  years,  how 
much  of  their  budgets  can  be  spent  on 
basic  education,  how  much  they  must 
commit  to  vocational  training,  and  how 
much  they  can  afford  for  advanced 
specialized  education. 

In  the  coming  year,  AID  plans  special 
emphasis  on  helping  the  developing  na¬ 
tions  review  their  overall  educational 
programs  and  helping  them  decide  what 
directions  they  must  take.  Most  of  this 
guidance  will  be  given  by  American  edu¬ 
cation  experts  under  contract  to  AID. 
In  Thailand,  for  example,  educators  from 
Michigan  State  University  have  helped 
develop  a  planning  office  under  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education.  In  Turkey,  another 
university  group  will  help  train  the  staff 
of  a  new  Budget  and  Planning  Depart¬ 
ment  under  the  Turkish  Ministry  of 
Education. 

Vital  to  any  educational  program,  of 
course,  are  teachers.  In  fiscal  1967,  AID 
will  be  looking  for  ways  to  “stretch”  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  teacher  supplies 
through  in-service  training,  television, 
radio,  and  other  new  teaching  techni¬ 
ques.  There  are  already  more  than  210,- 
000  students  enrolled  in  normal  schools 
and  teachers  colleges  established  with 
AID  assistance,  and  in  1967  the  agency 
will  increase  its  help  to  such  institutions. 

The  critically  short  supply  of  text¬ 
books  in  developing  nations  will  also  get 
increased  attention  by  AID  next  year. 
AID  assistance  includes  the  training  and 
supervision  of  textbook  writing  teams, 
purchase  of  special  books  from  the 
United  States,  and  studies  to  determine 
the  specific  book  needs  of  each  nation. 
In  some  countries,  AID  help  will  consist 
of  supplying  needed  paper  and  printing 
supplies,  and  in  others  the  agency  will 
help  establish  cooperative  textbook  rent¬ 
al  libraries. 

AID  is  also  planning  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  instruction,  to  train 


college  administrators  and  youth  lead¬ 
ers,  to  expand  the  training  of  foreign 
students  in  American  universities,  and 
to  encourage  greater  support  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  private  American  organizations. 

We  already  have  accomplished  much  to 
Increase  education  in  the  developing 
countries.  Since  the  start  of  the  point  4 
program  in  1949,  nearly  100,000  foreign 
technicians  and  professionals  have  been 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  ad¬ 
vanced  education  or  training,  and  anoth¬ 
er  19,000  have  been  trained  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  under  U.S.  programs.  More  than 
670,000  teachers  have  been  graduated 
from  schools  and  colleges  established 
with  AID  assistance.  In  the  last  5  years 
alone,  237,000  classrooms  have  been  built 
with  AID  help. 

This  fiscal  year,  more  than  675,000  stu¬ 
dents  are  enrolled  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  started  with  AID  assistance,  and 
another  670,000  are  attending  AID-as- 
sisted  vocational,  technical,  and  normal 
schools. 

Impressive  though  these  figures  are, 
they  represent  only  a  start.  Much  more 
can  and  must  be  done  if  the  people  of 
the  developing  nations  are  to  be  freed 
from  the  enslavement  of  ignorance,  and 
if  their  countries  are  to  have  the  human 
resources  and  skills  need  to  become  eco¬ 
nomically  self-sufficient.  America  has 
the  resources  to  help  do  the  job.  We  can 
readily  spare  help;  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  give  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
goal  of  advancing  the  free  world  through 
economic,  political,  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  a  continuing  policy  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  essence  of  a 
long-term  authorization  for  the  foreign 
aid  program — a  declaration  that  the 
United  States  supports  and  encourages 
long-term  development,  which  it  con¬ 
siders  basic  to  the  growth  and  security  of 
the  free  world  and  to  the  security  and 
progress  of  the  United  States. 

Support  for  a  multiyear  authorization 
for  the  foreign  aid  bill  has  come  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  leaders 
of  many  segments  of  our  society.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  said  only  a  year  ago: 

Congress  should  cease  Its  annual  review  of 
foreign  aid  and  place  the  program  under 
long-term  authorization.  The  case  for  doing 
so  is  familiar  and  persuasive. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  said: 

We  cannot  afford  to  exhaust  ourselves  by 
spasmodic  programs  designed  to  meet  ever 
recurring  emergencies.  We  cannot  operate 
on  a  day  to  day,  hand  to  mouth  basis.  In¬ 
stead  we  must  think  in  terms  of  policies  and 
programs  we  can  afford  to  live  with  for  what 
may  be  a  long  period  of  years. 

J.  F.  Doherty,  legal  representative  for 
the  AFL-CIO,  notes  that  a  multiyear  au¬ 
thorization  “will  allow  more  detailed  con¬ 
gressional  reviews  of  specific  program 
operations  in  nonauthorization  years, 
while  retention  of  yearly  appropriations 
Will  maintain  congressional  control  of  the 
program.” 

And  a  leader  in  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  has  pointed  out  that 
"long-term  economic  development  based 
on  1  year  planning  seems  contradictory.” 


Yet,  with  all  this  support,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  two  arguments  persist  against  mul¬ 
tiyear  authorization.  The  first  is  the 
familiar  objection  that  a  multiyear  au¬ 
thorization  will  lessen  or  destroy  con¬ 
gressional  control  of  the  AID  program. 
Let  us  examine  this  objection. 

In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a  multi¬ 
year  authorization  is  not  a  new  concept. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  in  national  domestic  pro¬ 
grams,  and  internationally  it  has  been 
highly  successful  in  both  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  the  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram.  These  programs  constitute  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  the  total  AID 
program — yet  there  has  been  neither  evi¬ 
dence  nor  assertion  that  these  long-term 
authorizations  have  undercut  the  influ¬ 
ence  or  responsibilities  of  Congress. 

Instead  we  have  seen  a  clear  recogni¬ 
tion  that  if  the  AID  program  does  not 
advance  to  the  liking  of  Congress  a 
strong  measure  of  control  may  be  insti¬ 
tuted  at  any  time  by  regulation  of  appro¬ 
priations,  resolutions  or  amendments. 
Multiyear  authorization  does  not  sacri¬ 
fice  congressional  conrol;  that  is  clear. 

Second,  I  believe  there  is  more  than 
a  mere  lack  of  disadvantage  in  this  pro¬ 
posal.  I  believe  a  multiyear  authoriza¬ 
tion  will  benefit  the  Congress  and  the 
people  by  allowing  a  more  flexible  and 
selective  examination  of  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Congress  may  be  free  from  the 
burden  of  the  annual  legislative  cycle  of 
criticism  of  the  idea  of  foreign  aid  per  se, 
and  may  direct  its  energies  instead  to 
whatever  part  or  parts  of  the  program 
that  we  feel  is  necessary.  In  this  way  we 
can  bring  our  judgment  to  bear  on  areas 
of  particular  concern.  We  can  adopt  an 
efficient,  businesslike  examination  of  the 
individual  projects  underway  and  dis¬ 
card  the  shotgun  approach  that  has 
characterized  past  criticism  of  our  aid 
program. 

The  second  major  objection  to  our  aid 
program  is  tied  to  the  old  belief  that 
foreign  aid  is  a  temporary  thing — hesi¬ 
tantly  entered,  accidentally  extended, 
and  soon  to  end.  This  is  the  ideology 
which  holds  that  this  country  has  neither 
the  responsibility,  the  resources,  nor  the 
will  to  carry  out  such  an  arduous  pro¬ 
gram.  In  short,  this  is  one  of  the  old 
myths  that  must  give  way  to  reality. 
Foreign  aid  is  not  a  temporary  project; 
foreign  aid  is  not  an  evil  program.  It  is 
a  basis  and  essential  instrument  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

And  we  should  recognize  the  plain  fact 
that  as  other  nations  grow  in  freedom 
and  independence,  so  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  strengthened;  and  as 
others  grow  in  economic  strength,  so  will 
the  United  States  continue  to  prosper. 

It  is  time  that  we  accept  as  a  reality 
the  great  burden  we  have  taken  upon 
ourselves.  We  shall  not  lighten  that 
burden  by  cursing  it  at  every  step  but 
will  carry  it  to  its  destination  only  by 
a  careful  long-range  examination  of  our 
resources  and  planning  for  our  abilities. 

For  surely  if  our  age  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  it  will  not  be  only  for  our  medicine 
or  our  schools;  it  will  not  be  only  for 
our  farms,  or  our  abundance.  Rather 
we  shall  take  distinction  as  the  first  gen- 
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eration  since  the  dawn  of  history  in 
which  mankind  dared  to  believe  it  practi¬ 
cal  to  make  all  the  benefits  of  civilization 
available  to  the  whole  h  urn  an  race. 

Once  we  accept  the  fact  that  foreign 
aid  is  and  should  be  recognized  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  once 
we  recognize  that  foreign  aid  is  not  just 
a  mighty  nation’s  contribution  to  the 
world,  but  also  a  very  practical  tool  with 
which  to  resist  our  enemies  and  to  en¬ 
courage  and  persuade  our  friends,  then 
surely  we  can  recognize  the  obvious 
necessity  for  the  sort  of  sound,  long- 
range  planning  that  is  basic  to  an  orderly 
policy.  Then  we  can  accept  without 
further  quibbling  the  wisdom  of  allowing 
a  multiyear  authorization  for  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Congress’  reluctance  to  make  the  aid 
program  a  long-range,  continuing  proc¬ 
ess  flies  in  the  face  of  recommendations 
by  three  Presidents,  numerous  presiden¬ 
tial  study  commissions,  at  least  several 
congressional  committees,  and  testimony 
by  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life. 

President  Eisenhower  said  in  1957: 

I  believe  our  common  objective  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  a  long-term  au¬ 
thorization  of  appropriations  .  .  .  obviously 
sound  economic  development  is  not  a  year 
to  year  undertaking  but  a  continuing  proc¬ 
ess. 

In  January  1957,  in  study  No.  1,  “The 
Objectives  of  U.S.  Economic  Assistance 
Programs,”  by  the  Center  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  prepared  for  the  Special 
Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program,  U.S.  Senate,  January  1957,  it 
was  stated: 

Since  economic  growth  is  inherently  a  slow 
process,  and  since  the  economic  and  political 
results  we  seek  from  an  economic  develop¬ 
ment  program  will  accrue  only  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years,  the  program  must 
have  continuity.  As  an  instrument  of  short¬ 
term  policy,  development  assistance  is  waste¬ 
ful  and  ineffective.  If  we  have  any  hope  of 
achieving  desirable  results  from  a  develop¬ 
ment-assistance  program,  we  must  be  clear 
in  our  own  minds  and  must  make  it  clear 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  this  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  we  propose  to  pursue  consist¬ 
ently  for  at  least  5  or  19  years  and  which  we 
will  not  permit  to  be  affected  by  changes 
in  the  international  or  domestic  political 
climate.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  this 
kind  of  long-term  commitment,  we  should 
probably  not  support  development  assistance 
programs  at  all. 

In  March  1957,  in  study  No.  3,  “The 
Role  of  Foreign  Aid  in  the  Development 
of  Other  Countries,”  by  the  Research 
Center  in  Economic  Development  and 
Cultural  Change  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  March  1957;  prepared  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  To  Study 
the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  it  was  stated: 

Economic  aid  program  must  be  conceived 
as  a  long-run  enterprise  and  some  guaranty 
of  its  duration  is  as  important  as  is  the 
total  magnitude  of  the  program.  For,  as  was 
pointed  out  repeatedly  in  this  report,  the 
process  of  economic  development  takes  time, 
and  the  execution  of  an  effective  develop¬ 
ment  plan  requires  a  fairly  high  degree  of 
assurance  that  sufficient  funds  will  become 
available  as  the  program  unfolds  in  coming 
years. 

Agaifl  in  1957  in  “A  New  Emphasis  on 
Economic  Development  Abroad,”  the  re¬ 
port  to  the  President  by  the  Internation¬ 


al  Development  Advisory  Board,  we  find 
this  conclusion: 

We  believe  that  an  economic  development 
program  must  have  continuity — a  long-term 
approach  in  planning,  budgeting  and  re¬ 
view.  A  program  with  the  life  expectancy 
of  one  year — technically  the  current  budg¬ 
etary  situation  for  economic  development 
assistance — cannot  begin  to  provide  the 
comprehensive  planning  required. 

Then  in  1959  in  “Economic  Assistance 
Programs  and  Administration,”  third  in¬ 
terim  report,  we  find  this  statement: 

The  effectiveness  of  economic  aid  can  be 
greatly  increased  if  the  principal  programs 
aimed  at  development — Development  Loan 
Fund  lending,  Technical  Assistance,  and 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  aid — are  au¬ 
thorized  and  funded  on  a  longer  range  basis 
than  at  present  .  .  .  The  present  annual  au¬ 
thorization  for  technical  assistance  does  not 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  a  continuing 
program,  and  continuing  legislative  author¬ 
ization  is  desirable. 

And  again  in  1959,  the  Composite  Re¬ 
port  of  the  President’s  Committee  To 
Study  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram  states: 

The  same  reasons  which  lead  this  commit¬ 
tee  to  recommend  placing  military  assist¬ 
ance  on  a  continuing  basis  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  closely  related  defense  sup¬ 
port  .  .  .  Accordingly,  the  Committee  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  take  the  necesary  legislative  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  steps  to  put  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Program  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  result  of  all  these  strong  recom¬ 
mendations  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
in  1962.  But  for  4  years  we  have  turned 
right  around  and  ignored  the  basic  rea¬ 
sons  for  creating  that  agency — con¬ 
tinuity  and  unity  of  purpose. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  said: 

We  are  launching  a  Decade  of  Develop¬ 
ment  on  which  will  depend  substantially  the 
kind  of  world  In  which  we  and  our  children 
shall  live. 

We  are  now  past  the  halfway  point  in 
this  decade  of  development.  For  too 
many  years  we  have  been  playing  the  re¬ 
luctant  bride.  For  too  many  years  we 
have  been  pulling  our  perennials  up  by 
the  roots  to  examine  them.  Surely,  we 
can  do  better. 

We  have  debated  the  principle  of  giv¬ 
ing  aid  since  aid  first  began  with 
lend-lease  in  1941.  And  surely  making 
this  choice  has  been  a  difficult  decision. 
But  certainly  when  we  decided  to  create 
AID  in  1962,  we  should  have  reached  an 
end  to  our  indecision  and  attacked  our 
problem  with  a  vigor  and  energy  con¬ 
comitant  with  our  role  as  a  world 
leader. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  recog¬ 
nize  aid  as  a  fact — studied,  questioned, 
debated  and  now  firmly  established.  I 
believe  that  Congress  should  place  aid  on 
the  sound  business  basis  that  will  enable 
both  us  and  the  underdeveloped  nations 
we  are  seeking  to  help  to  conduct  the 
long  range  planning  that  is  absolutely 
essential  if  this  program  is  to  achieve 
its  goals. 

To  accomplish  this  I  believe  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  thoroughly  justified  in  approving 
the  2 -year  authorization  before  us  today 
and  in  continuing  the  5-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 


In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  note  the  prophetic  statement  made 
by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  23, 1964: 

We  often  hear  talk  about  what  we  are 
doing  to  future  generations  of  Americans 
and  about  the  legacy  which  we  give  to  our 
grandchildren.  I  would  certainly  not  want 
mine  to  grow  up  in  a  world  where  the  richest 
nation — having  nearly  half  of  the  world’s 
wealth — ignored  for  decades  the  needs  of 
two-thirds  of  the  people,  who  lived  in  pov¬ 
erty,  disease,  and  hunger.  It  would  surely 
not  be  a  very  safe  or  stable  world.  And  even 
more,  it  would  not  be  a  very  great  heritage 
or  tradition  to  pass  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  Members  bear 
this  message  in  mind  as  we  vote  on  this 
bill  today. 

TOWARD  A  THEORY  OF  EFFECTIVE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
recommendations  we  have  made  today 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  assistance 
effort  go  beyond  changes  in  administra¬ 
tion.  They  are  designed  to  provide  an 
entirely  new  dimension  in  our  programs 
to  assist  the  developing  nations.  Devel¬ 
opment  on  the  scale  necessary  if  these 
countries  are  to  become  proud  and  stable 
members  of  the  international  commun¬ 
ity  is  principally  a  job  for  government 
of  these  countries;  only  government  can 
provide  the  legal  and  institutional  frame¬ 
work  that  is  essential  for  the  efficient 
application  of  technological  and  other 
tools  of  development.  We  can,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  help  these  governments  develop 
the  capacity  to  direct  and  shape  develop¬ 
ment. 

We  must  give  our  attention  to  two 
separate  spheres.  For  a  society  to 
achieve  growth  it  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
have  a  government  with  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  capacity  to  perform.  The  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  able  to  plan  efficiently,  to 
administer  effectively,  to  communicate 
with  the  people  easily,  and  to  engage  the 
participation  of  the  people  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  process. 

Popular  participation  involves  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  communicate  with  government,  the 
capacity  to  organize,  and  the  competency 
to  initiate  and  follow  through  on  projects 
through  techniques  and  instruments  the 
people  have  developed  for  themselves. 

THE  GOVERNMENTAL  CAPACITY  TO  PERFORM 

Many  of  the  developing  countries  have 
only  recently  achieved  self-government; 
many  others  have  only  recently  become 
aware  of  the  opportunities  for  advanced 
economic  prosperity.  It  is  understand¬ 
able  that  they  are  still  reaching  for  the 
capacity  to  effect  change.  They  have 
experienced  difficulties  with  various  com¬ 
binations  of  problems  including  a  lack 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  of¬ 
ficials,  inadequate  knowledge  of  their 
own  geography  and  resources,  rudimen¬ 
tary  transportation  and  communications 
systems,  and  traditional  political  view¬ 
points  and  institutions. 

If  the  foreign  aid  program  is  to  be 
successful,  the  United  States  must  assist 
these  nations  in  improving  their  per¬ 
formance.  We  should  not  seek  to  impose 
an  institutional  pattern,  but  rather  to 
instill  respect  for  a  process  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  engages  the  people  in  deci¬ 
sionmaking.  U.S.  foreign  aid  must  never 
be  an  instrument  of  uninvited  interfer- 
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ence  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  independ¬ 
ent  countries. 

The  United  States  has  a  number  of 
opportunities  to  influence  quite  directly 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  instruments  of 
government.  Our  help  is  occasionally 
asked  for  in  the  drafting  of  national 
constitutions.  Legislators  in  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  U.S.  experience  in  developing  staff 
and  research  support  for  the  legislative 
process.  Our  assistance  in  helping  par¬ 
liaments  establish  Legislative  Reference 
Services  would  be  of  important  practical 
utility. 

Decentralization  of  governmental 
functions  and  political  power  may  also 
provide  a  constructive  area  for  study. 
Formal  federalism  may  not  be  appropri¬ 
ate  for  many  developing  countries,  but 
our  experience  may  be  useful  in  empha¬ 
sizing  that  decentralization  will  not  bring 
benefits  in  governmental  capacity  or 
popular  participation  unless  the  people 
are  involved  in  the  Government  that  de¬ 
centralization  brings  closer. 

Although  the  administrators  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  establishing  effective, 
honest  and  competent  civil  service  and 
public  administration,  the  United  States 
has  not  given  this  field  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  in  our  aid  effort.  Technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  development  of  merit 
systems,  examination  programs,  and 
in-service  training  could  be  extremely 
useful.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  the 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Latin  America 
had  in  mind  last  November  when  it  rec¬ 
ommended  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter- American  Civil  Service  Academy. 

One  of  the  most  important  tests  of 
any  government's  performance  is  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  maintain  law  and  order.  Both  the 
armed  services  and  the  police  have  a  role 
here  if  the  civilian  government  employs 
these  powerful  tools  with  restraint.  The 
training  of  law  enforcement  officials  in 
the  use  of  power  and  restraint  would  be 
an  appropriate  use  of  foreign  aid  funds. 
Likewise  in  the  military  sphere,  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  form  of  hardware  does  not 
contribute  directly  to  the  development 
process,  but  assistance  in  the  form  of 
training  can  help  transform  the  military 
of  the  developing  countries  from  a  feared 
vehicle  of  authoritarianism  to  a  popular 
instrument  of  progress.  Here  again  U.S. 
experience  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  use  of  the  military  to  en¬ 
force  civil  rights  is  relevant. 

The  performance  of  a  government  will 
also  be  reflected  in  the  strength  of  its 
mechanisms  for  channeling  popular  sup¬ 
port.  The  political  party  structure  need 
not  follow  a  two-party  pattern.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  Mexico  demonstrates  that  a 
single  party  coalition  can  be  a  major  in¬ 
strument  of  development;  in  a  multi¬ 
party  system  competition  between  par¬ 
ties  for  popular  support  can  provide 
impetus  for  reform,  communication  be¬ 
tween  people  and  government,  and  a 
popular  voice  in  governmental  decisions 
about  development. 

To  be  sure  many  political  leaders  need 
greater  understanding  of  the  concept 
that  elections  involve  not  only  victory, 
but  a  mandate  from  the  people  for  the 
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conduct  of  policy  in  their  interests.  New 
techniques  for  the  training  of  leaders 
and  the  organization  of  support  must  be 
brought  to  their  attention;  much  can  be 
done  even  with  simple  programs  of  in¬ 
struction  in  how  to  run  a  meeting,  how 
to  operate  a  mimeograph  machine,  and 
how  to  raise  funds  for  political  action. 

POLITICAL  PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

It  is  at  the  point  of  governmental  mo¬ 
bilization  of  support  and  opinion  that  the 
problems  of  governmental  capacity  and 
popular  participation  merge.  I  think 
that  our  experience  with  development 
over  the  past  20  years  has  demonstrated 
that  sound  development  depends  on  the 
participation  of  the  people. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  commented  more 
than  once  on  the  vitality  of  U.S.  local 
government  and  private  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciations.  Of  local  government  he  wrote : 

Local  assemblies  of  citizens  constitute  the 
strength  of  free  nations.  Town  meetings  are 
to  liberty  what  primary  schools  are  to  sci¬ 
ence;  they  bring  it  within  reach;  they  teach 
men  how  to  use  it  and  how  to  enjoy  it.  A 
nation  may  establish  a  system  of  free  govern¬ 
ment,  but  without  the  spirit  of  municipal 
institutions,  it  cannot  have  the  spirit  of 
liberty. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  both  historic 
and  philosophic,  many  developing  na¬ 
tions  have  extremely  strong  central  gov¬ 
ernments.  It  is  difficult  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  is  distant  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  the  people.  Yet  even  a  government 
that  is  close  must  involve  the  people  In 
its  decisions. 

We  cannot  urge  a  drastic  realinement 
of  administrative  and  political  power  in 
the  developing  countries,  but  we  can 
make  available  to  them  the  benefits  of 
U.S.  experience  with  strong  local  govern¬ 
ment.  We  can  suggest  techniques  of  de¬ 
veloping  leadership  in  the  villages  and 
rural  areas;  we  can  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  recruitment  programs  that  will 
provide  the  government  with  a  source  of 
personnel  to  be  trained  in  the  techniques 
of  public  administration  and  then  set  to 
work  among  their  own  people. 

We  should  certainly  improve  our 
knowledge  of  the  attitudes  of  people  to¬ 
ward  government.  What  steps  should 
be  taken  to  increase  their  belief  in  their 
own  ability  to  effect  change?  How  can 
government  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
exercise  of  popular  initiative?  These 
questions  may  best  be  answered  through 
the  efforts  of  the  private  voluntary  in¬ 
stitutions  and  associations  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  initiative,  achievement,  and 
accommodation  of  change.  De  Tocque¬ 
ville  commented  on  the  range  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  such  groups  in  the  United 
States ; 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  have  taken  up  an  opinion 
or  a  feeling  which  they  wish  to  promote  in 
the  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual  assist¬ 
ance;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  found  one 
another  out,  they  combine.  Prom  that  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  no  longer  isolated  men,  but 
a  power  seen  from  afar,  whose  actions  serve 
for  an  example  and  whose  language  is  lis¬ 
tened  to. 

Such  associations  are  practically  un¬ 
known  in  the  developing  world.  Too 
often  the  kinds  of  associations,  such  as 
trade  unions,  which  we  know  as  both 


supporting  and  opposing  participants  in 
the  democratic  process,  may  be,  in  some 
of  the  developing  countries,  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  the  government  controls 
workers. 

Our  foreign  aid  effort  should  recognize 
the  significance  of  private  groups  in 
change  and  development  and  make  an 
effort  to  bring  to  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  the  concepts  of  democratic  partici¬ 
pation,  education,  equality,  and  public 
service  that  have  informed  U.S.  private 
groups. 

The  natural  groups  of  society — labor, 
students,  professional  people,  farmers, 
women,  and  so  forth — must  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  organize  to  serve  their  common 
purposes.  They  must  be  encouraged  to 
recognize  and  analyze  their  common  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  advantages  of  joint 
action  and  self-discipline  on  behalf  of 
the  greater  national  development  pur¬ 
pose.  The  sensitive  teaching  of  these 
lessons  and  responsive  understanding  of 
them  will  contribute  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  group  capacity  to  shape  the 
future. 

Aside  from  political  parties,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  areas  for  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciation  is  in  laboi* — industrial  labor  in 
the  cities  and  agricultural  labor  in  the 
rural  areas.  The  Communists  know  this 
lesson  and  have  been  busy.  They  have 
perceptively  applied  the  Marxist  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  source  of  revolution  was  to 
be  found  among  industrial  wage  earners 
to  a  theory  of  agrarian  revolt.  Che 
Guevara  has  written  that  “in  underde¬ 
veloped  America  the  countryside  must  be 
fundamentally  the  locale  of  the  armed 
struggle.”  This  was  also  the  burden 
of  the  Chinese  Defense  Minister’s  state¬ 
ment  of  last  fall  on  the  inevitability  of 
conflict  between  “the  cities  of  the  world” 
in  North  America  and  Western  Europe 
and  “the  rural  areas  of  the  world”  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

We  begin  too  late  in  this  area,  but  we 
do  know  that  in  a  very  literal  sense  the 
modernizing  of  a  society  begins  with  the 
work  of  the  labor  force;  those  who  work 
in  the  development  process  will  be  most 
attuned  to  its  potential  and  its  failure. 
Their  participation  can  be  enlisted  for 
the  national  program,  or  for  those  who 
promise  a  brighter  future. 

Organization  is  particularly  vital  and 
far  more  difficult  in  the  rural  areas.  The 
organization  of  agricultural  workers  to 
initiate,  administer,  and  support  agricul¬ 
tural  reform  and  technological  advance 
is  imperative.  Per  capita  agricultural 
production  in  most  of  Latin  America  has 
actually  decreased  in  the  past  decade. 
Cooperatives  and  other  voluntary  associ¬ 
ations  should  be  encouraged,  not  only  as 
desirable  vehicles  of  civic  action  but  as 
sources  of  technical  education  as  well. 

Rural  development  requires,  as  AID 
Administrator  David  Bell  has  said,  not 
just  better  agricultural  techniques,  but 
“improvements  in  marketing  and  trans¬ 
portation  arrangements,  in  education 
and  health  facilities,  in  better  institu¬ 
tions  of  local  government  and  of  private 
cooperation.”  It  requires  housing, 
schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  savings 
and  credit  institutions.  The  develop¬ 
ment  and  channeling  of  initiative  on  the 
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part  of  the  rural  population  is  a  proper 
area  for  U.S.  support. 

ENGAGING  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  IN  FOREIGN 
AID 

In  light  of  the  tremendous  impetus 
that  has  been  given  to  reform  by  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  citizen  groups  in  the  United 
States  throughout  our  history,  it  is  ironic 
that  this  should  be  a  missing  ingredient 
in  our  foreign  assistance  efforts. 

The  Watson  committee  recently  rec¬ 
ommended: 

The  role  of  the  nongovernment  groups — of 
business  enterprises,  labor  unions,  profes¬ 
sional  societies,  and  all  the  rest — must  be 
greatly  expanded. 

While  the  committee  had  words  of 
praise  for  AID  officials,  it  pointed  out : 

Private  organizations  are  generally  capable 
of  greater  speed,  flexibility  and  incisiveness 
than  government  agencies. 

In  fact,  it  continued,  without  restraints 
of  bureaucracy,  “private  organizations 
can  out  perform  official  agencies.” 

Not  only  would  a  greater  involvement 
of  U.S.  private  groups  increase  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  volume  of  our  foreign  aid  effort,  it 
would  help  to  create  a  larger  constitu¬ 
ency  for  the  foreign  aid  program  here  in 
this  country.  Decentralization  of  the 
aid  process  would  involve  sustained  en¬ 
thusiasm  from  the  White  House  and  a 
constant  determination  at  AID  to  utilize 
all  the  private  sources  of  influence  in  the 
task  of  promoting  and  sustaining  a  net¬ 
work  of  voluntary  associations  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries. 

If  we  believe  that  the  development 
process  will  depend  on  the  political  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  those  it  seeks  to  serve,  we 
must  seek  to  engage  the  efforts  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  its  success. 

BUSINESS 

The  extraordinary  responsibility  which 
American  business  has  demonstrated  in 
its  participation  in  local  community  af¬ 
fairs  has  proven  to  be  not  only  an  im¬ 
portant  key  to  community  improvement 
but  of  economic  benefit  to  business.  The 
3,000  U.S.  businesses  which  maintain 
facilities  abroad  have  increasingly  real¬ 
ized  that  their  practices  and  policies 
abroad  have  a  direct  impact  upon  the 
success  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Business  can  build  upon  this  hopeful 
record  of  public  service  by  playing  a  more 
active  role  in  support  of  foreign  aid. 
Business  has,  in  three  important  spheres, 
an  opportunity  to  become  an  active  par¬ 
ticipant  in  development,  while  at  the 
same  time  demonstrating  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  world  some  of  the  gains  that  can 
result  from  efficient,  economic,  responsi¬ 
ble  private  enterprise. 

First,  U.S.  private  investment  abroad 
can  be  increased.  It  is  here  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Watson  com¬ 
mittee  are  particularly  important,  and 
I  am  presently  drafting  amendments  to 
foreign  aid  legislation  that  will  reflect 
those  recommendations.  The  magnitude 
of  the  need  for  additional  capital  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  committee’s  estimate  that 
the  gap  between  the  amount  of  capital 
available  to  the  developing  countries  and 
the  amount  which  they  need  ranges  from 
$5  to  $20  billion  annually. 


Increased  public  attention  should  also 
be  given  to  the  work  of  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
munity  Development  Group  for  Latin 
America — ADELA — an  association  of 
United  States  and  European  government 
and  business  leaders  who  are  attempting 
to  encourage  private  foreign  investment 
in  Latin  America.  Just  2  weeks  ago, 
Britain’s  Foreign  Secretary,  Michael 
Stewart,  indicated  that  Britain  was  con¬ 
sidering  ways  to  increase  its  capital  ex¬ 
port  to  Latin  America. 

Second,  U.S.  business  abroad  can 
launch  a  program  of  management  and 
vocational  training  in  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries,  particularly  in  Latin 
America.  This  would  have  an  enormous 
impact  upon  the  capacity  of  modernizing 
societies  to  develop  the  skills  necessary 
to  accommodate  growth.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Service  Corps  provides 
one  creative  channel  for  such  assistance. 
There  are  others,  such  as  greater  use  of 
U.S.  plants  for  the  conduct  of  AID  spon¬ 
sored  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs,  and  support  for  institutions, 
such  as  the  School  of  Administration  and 
Finance  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  which 
will  provide  an  increasing  supply  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  middle-level  management. 
The  recent  recommendations  made  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Year  are  also  worthy 
of  study. 

Third,  as  the  Watson  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended,  U.S.  business  can  make  avail¬ 
able  to  Government  foreign  air  opera¬ 
tions  some  of  its  own  highly  competent 
personnel  on  a  short-term  basis.  This 
would  not  only  be  a  significant  business 
contribution  to  the  foreign  aid  effort, 
but  has  potential  for  improving  its  ad¬ 
ministration  as  well.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  worked  satisfactorily  during  World 
War  II  and  has  been  tried  with  outstand¬ 
ing  results  by  Gov.  James  Rhodes,  of 
Ohio. 

LABOR 

The  American  labor  movement  has  no 
peer  as  a  private  institution  devoted  to 
participation  in  private  international  af¬ 
fairs.  Its  contribution  through  the  In¬ 
ternational  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  has  been  substantial.  While 
there  have  been  criticisms  that  labor’s 
overseas  activities  have  not  always  been 
sensitive  to  internal  political  situations 
in  the  host  countries,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  American  labor  movement  has 
been  unique  in  its  willingness  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  services  and  resources  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  purposes  of  American  foreign 
aid. 

American  labor  will  not  always  be  wel¬ 
come.  Particularly  in  Latin  America 
where  labor  union  development  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  European  pattern,  there  is 
some  feeling  that  private  European  ef¬ 
forts  are  more  appropriate. 

Perhaps  the  most  productive  contribu¬ 
tion  that  American  free  labor  can  make 
is  to  help  instill  the  sense  of  national 
consciousness  and  the  national  respon¬ 
sibility  that  has  made  labor  such  an  effec¬ 
tive  force  in  U.S.  economic  growth.  De¬ 
centralization  of  the  labor  effort  may  be 
of  value  too.  Locals  might  beneficially 
be  allowed  more  freedom  to  cooperate 
in  community-to-community  and  peo¬ 


ple-to-people  projects  organized  for  a 
variety  of  local  organizations  acting  to¬ 
gether. 

FARM  GROUPS 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Grange  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers’  Union  fully  recognize 
that  the  world’s  population  explosion 
imposes  on  American  agriculture  not 
just  the  potential  benefit  of  increased 
sales,  but  the  responsibility  of  helping 
to  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world.  It  im¬ 
poses  on  them  also  the  responsibility  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
productivity  and  modernization  to  the 
developing  countries.  It  is  clear  that 
not  even  the  enormous  productivity  of 
American  agriculture  will  be  able  to  feed 
a  world  population  that  is  growing  at  the 
current  rate. 

Through  private  programs,  extending 
the  technical  knowledge  of  American 
agriculture  to  the  rural  areas  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  globe,  American 
farmers  can  offer  not  only  technical 
skills,  but  the  means  by  which  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  and  farm  owners  can  be¬ 
come  an  effective  voice  in  public  policy. 
Groups  such  as  the  4-H  clubs,  with  their 
youth  and  enthusiasm  have  a  vital  role 
to  play  and  should  be  encouraged. 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

American  colleges  and  universities 
have  an  outstanding  record  of  support 
for  U.S.  foreign  aid.  Largely  on  contract 
to  AID  or  philanthropic  foundations, 
they  have  undertaken  valuable  research 
projects  that  have  served  the  foreign 
aid  program  well.  Through  exchange 
programs  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  the  developing  countries,  they 
have  brought  skills  and  knowledge.  Two 
of  the  most  outstanding  efforts  are  the 
schools  for  middle-management  capabil¬ 
ities  operated  in  Peru  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  under  contract  with  AID  by  Stanford 
University  and  the  Harvard  Business 
School  respectively. 

Management  administration,  technical 
skills  and  teacher  training  are  all  so 
desperately  needed  that  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  doing  too  much.  Equally  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  is  expanded  teaching  of 
political  science.  This  is  a  new  discipline 
to  many  developing  countries,  but  there 
is  growing  evidence  that  the  younger 
generations  are  eager  for  the  tools  of 
social  science  to  help  them  shape  their 
future. 

American  colleges  and  universities 
must  be  encouraged  to  accept  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  bringing  to  the  developing 
world  a  greater  knowledge  of  political 
science  and  organization  skills.  Greater 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  law 
schools  where  the  great  U.S.  tradition 
of  the  partnership  between  law  and  pub¬ 
lic  policy  can  serve  as  a  useful  example 
to  societies  where  the  study  of  law  is 
more  narrowly  conceived. 

PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS 

The  contributions  of  the  Ford,  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Carnegie  and  other  foundations 
to  the  development  process  know  no 
equal.  The  opportunities  for  such 
foundations  are  immense.  They  are 
uniquely  equipped  to  provide  the  kind  of 
financial  and  technical  assistance  need- 
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ed  to  expand  the  teaching  of  political 
science  and  to  help  reshape  university 
curriculums  to  reflect  modern  needs. 

The  International  Development  Foun¬ 
dation  has  served  as  one  kind  of  model 
for  an  experiment  in  creating  independ¬ 
ent  private  foundations.  It  is  worth 
considering  whether  initial  and  support¬ 
ing  capital  for  such  an  operation  could 
come  directly  from  AID.  Of  course,  it 
would  have  to  be  made  clear  that  both 
the  foundation’s  operations  were  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  and  that  its  policies  and  programs 
were  established  and  implemented 
privately.  National  sensitivities  in  this 
field,  as  in  efforts  to  increase  popular 
participation  may  be  aroused,  but  the 
ends  of  development  are  too  important 
for  the  means  of  development  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  merely  by  fear  of  controversy. 

OTHER  VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATIONS 

There  are  a  number  of  other  groups  in 
the  United  States  that  have  given  form 
and  shape  to  our  own  development  as  a 
modern  society.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  a  single  segment  of  American  society 
that  does  not  have  its  institutional  repre¬ 
sentation.  All  of  these  groups,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  to  name  just  a  few,  represent 
the  interests  of  their  members.  Inde¬ 
pendently  these  groups  are  effective; 
collectively  they  have  undeniable 
strength  in  a  democracy.  They  are  a 
creative  and  vital  force  that  must  be 
engaged  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES 

The  most  obvious  voluntary  public 
associations  in  the  United  States  are,  of 
course,  the  two  major  political  parties. 
Their  potential  in  support  of  foreign  aid 
is  immeasurable.  It  is  important  that 
whatever  they  do  they  try  to  do 
collectively. 

Merely  a  greater  facilitation  of  contact 
between  U.S.  politicians  and  their  coun¬ 
terparts  in  the  developing  countries 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  in  building 
an  understanding  of  the  developmental 
process.  But  more  broad  and  specific 
programs  could  be  designed.  The  short¬ 
lived  Institute  for  Political  Education 
established  in  Costa  Rica  to  teach  po¬ 
litical  skills  and  public  policy  knowledge 
to  progressive  Latin  American  political 
parties  may  have  provided  an  important 
clue  as  to  the  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  which  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  Parties  collectively  can  make. 

Proposals  in  this  country  have  been 
made  for  a  Latin  American  Institute  for 
Democratic  Development  to  aid  Latin 
American  political  parties  in  the  iden¬ 
tification  and  training  of  new  leaders,  in 
education  in  political  science  and  or¬ 
ganization  skills.  It  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  and  appropriate  initiative  taken 
collectively  by  the  two  great  U.S.  political 
parties  to  found  such  an  institute,  to 
finance  it  and  to  sustain  it. 

A  further  important  role  could  be 
served  by  both  parties  at  the  national 
and  local  levels  if  they  would  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  encourage  other 
private  voluntary  associations  to  par¬ 
ticipate  actively  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Republican  and  Democratic 


Parties  now  reach  into  every  community 
in  the  United  States.  They  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  engage  themselves  and  to 
seek  to  engage  others  in  support  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  developing  countries. 

A  NEW  ROLE  FOR  THE  STATES 

There  are  now  28  Partners  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  programs  which  have  enlisted 
American  States,  or  portions  of  them,  in 
mutual  development  efforts  with  nations 
or  regions  of  Latin  America.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  partners  program  is  not  to 
build  roads  and  bridges,  but  to  build  the 
confidence  of  the  private  sector,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Latin  America,  in 
the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  My  own  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  a  partners  program  with 
the  Department  of  Antioquia,  Colombia. 
The  goals  are  modest,  but  the  dividends 
are  great,  not  only  for  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  but  for  a  new  faith  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  process. 

This  program,  in  my  judgment,  has 
been  given  too  little  attention  and  too 
little  support.  Its  potential  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  foreign  aid  constituency  here  in 
this  country  and  for  providing  the  high 
impact-  support  perhaps  most  needed  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America  is 
enormous. 

Another  example  of  successful  decen¬ 
tralization  of  responsibility  for  foreign 
aid  is  the  Chile-California  program  of 
technical  cooperation,  by  which  the 
State  of  California,  under  contract  with 
AID,  has  undertaken  to  assist  the  people 
of  Chile  in  the  planning  and  research  of 
development  projects.  Since  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  undertaken  in  the  spring  of 
1964,  eight  technical  assistance  projects 
studies  calling  for  a  U.S.  contribution  of 
$1,367,000,  have  been  negotiated.  The 
projects  cover  research,  in  Chile  and  at 
California  universities,  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  agricultural  development,  educa¬ 
tion,  budgeting  and  regional  planning. 

When  I  visited  Chile  last  fall,  I  was 
impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  and  sup¬ 
port  the  program  was  receiving.  His¬ 
toric  ties  and  similar  geographic  condi¬ 
tions  have  increased  the  responsiveness 
of  the  Chileans  to  the  California-admin¬ 
istered  program.  Certainly,  this  pattern 
can  be  repeated  successfully.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program  between  Massachusetts  and 
Antioquia  was  the  similarity  of  our  mu¬ 
tual  development  patterns.  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  the  edu¬ 
cational  facilities,  the  business  commu¬ 
nity,  the  labor  movement,  and  the 
church,  professional,  youth,  and  political 
groups  to  undertake  a  broad  collective  ef¬ 
fort  to  participate  in  the  development  of 
Colombia. 

The  States  would  not  be  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  AID,  but  would  cooperate  fully 
with  AID  guidelines  and  coordination. 
AID  should  welcome  their  initiative  and 
the  opportunity  to  engage  the  people  in 
a  direct  and  beneficial  State-to-State 
program  that  can  facilitate  the  popular 
participation  in  development  we  believe 
is  so  necessary  to  meaningful  economic 
growth. 

A  CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR  PRIVATE  AID  EFFORTS 

In  1955  the  Technical  Assistance  In¬ 
formation  Clearing  House,  a  private  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  collection  and  dissemination 
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of  information  on  overseas  private  de¬ 
velopment  programs,  was  established  and 
supported  under  contract  by  the  prede¬ 
cessor  of  AID.  The  clearinghouse  has 
served  as  an  information  center  on  the 
programs  and  operations  of  U.S.  volun¬ 
tary  agencies,  missions,  and  foundations 
engaged  in  technical  assistance  abroad. 
It  maintains  comprehensive  files  on  more 
than  400  organiztaions  and  their  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  programs,  AID  contract 
information,  and  related  material.  This 
information  is  available  to  government 
and  private  agencies  for  their  use  in 
planning  programs  and  to  individuals 
and  groups  seeking  channels  for  using 
their  special  skills  and  resources. 

This  limited  concept  of  a  clearing¬ 
house  may  have  been  adequate  in  1955. 
It  is  inadequate  today.  And  if  the  private 
sector  of  the  American  economic  and 
political  communities  is  to  be  engaged 
in  support  of  development  abroad  in  a 
more  active  way,  as  has  been  proposed 
here,  the  existing  clearinghouse  will 
prove  to  be  obviously  insufficient.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  this  information  exist 
within  AID  itself,  for  the  coordination — 
as  opposed  to  direction — of  the  multitude 
of  private  aid  efforts  by  a  multitude  of 
voluntary  assoications  in  the  United 
States  will  require  extraordinary  em¬ 
phasis  and  attention. 

With  over  400  agencies  in  the  private 
aid  field  already,  with  over  3,000  private 
U.S.  business  concerns  operating  with 
facilities  abroad,  and  with  an  ever- 
increasing  participation  of  local  com¬ 
munities  and  other  voluntary  groups,  it 
is  essential  to  establish  a  clearinghouse 
and  coordinating  office  that  will  be  able 
to  minimize  the  duplication  of  effort  and 
maximize  the  information  available  on 
what  efforts  are  being  undertaken  and 
what  efforts  need  assistance.  The  pro¬ 
gram  to  engage  the  private  sector  in  the 
development  process  in  the  support  of 
foreign  aid  imposes  a  new  obligation 
upon  AID  to  provide  the  administrative 
framework  within  which  such  a  vastly 
expanded  program  of  personnel  and 
communications  can  be  effectively  and 
orderly  managed. 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  that  the  recommendations 
we  have  made  here  today  will  contribute 
to  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  developing  countries. 
Insofar  as  they  reflect  a  sharp  break 
with  the  past,  we  recognize  how  little 
really  we  have  learned  about  the  devel¬ 
opment  process.  We  have  learned  a 
good  deal  about  programs  and  policies 
that  will  not  work;  we  have  learned  a 
good  deal  less  about  those  that  will. 

We  really  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
the  experience  of  U.S.  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  transferable  to  a  situation 
which  differs  so  sharply  from  our  own. 
We  really  do  not  know  just  what  it  is 
that  will  give  people  in  the  rural  back¬ 
waters  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Af¬ 
rica  a  sense  of  their  own  political  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

But  we  do  know  that  there  is  a  revolu¬ 
tion  going  on.  Either  we  will  use  our  re¬ 
sources  in  an  effort  to  channel  that  rev¬ 
olution  in  a  direction  that  promises  free¬ 
dom,  or  we  will  leave  it  to  those  for  whom 
freedom  has  no  value. 
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If  we  truly  believe  that  the  principles 
of  freedom,  liberty,  equality,  and  self- 
government  have  relevance  for  all  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  modern  world,  we  must,  as  a 
matter  of  national  interest  and  moral 
conscience,  move  in  the  direction  we 
have  proposed  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The  Chair 
will  count.  [After  counting.]  Fifty- 
three  Members  are  present,  not  a  quo¬ 
rum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

[Roll  No.  162] 

Ashley 

Garmatz 

Powell 

Baring 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Resnick 

Barrett 

Harsha 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Bell 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Robison 

Blatnik 

Herlong 

Schneebeli 

Bolling 

Holland 

Scott 

CeUer 

Jones,  N.C. 

Senner 

Clark 

King,  N.Y. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Colmer 

Kluczynski 

Smith,  Va. 

Conable 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Conyers 

McEwen 

Toll 

Corman 

McFaU 

Trimble 

Cunningham 

Martin,  Mass. 

Tupper 

Dow 

Mathias 

Van  Deerlin 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Matsunaga 

Walker,  Miss. 

Edwards,  Calif . 

Mills 

White,  Idaho 

Edwards,  La. 

Moorhead 

Whitten 

Ellsworth 

Morris 

Willis 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Murray 

Wilson, 

Fallon 

Nix 

Charles  H. 

Farnsley 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Wyatt 

Flynt 

Pool 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15750)  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  370  Members  re¬ 
sponded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1966”. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  myself  to  the  bill  before  us,  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  two  aspects 
of  this  legislation:  to  the  need  for  it, 
and  to  the  new  dimension  which  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  our  foreign  aid  effort. 

The  need  for  this  legislation — for  the 
various  instruments  which  enable  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation — is 


as  urgent  today  as  it  was  10  and  15  years 
ago. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  still  a 
very  troubled  world.  The  ancient  en¬ 
emies  of  mankind — hunger,  disease,  and 
ignorance — exercise  their  sway  over  the 
lives  of  millions  of  our  fellow  men.  The 
clash  of  competing  ideologies — the  greed 
and  perversity  of  some  men  and 
of  some  rulers — threaten  the  secu¬ 
rity  and  the  lives  of  millions  of  peo¬ 
ples  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Latin  America 
and  in  other  areas. 

In  times  like  these,  we  in  the  United 
States — the  strongest  and  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  country  on  earth  today — must 
take  adequate  measures  to  provide  for 
our  own  security  and  to  help  others  at¬ 
tain  theirs. 

The  military  assistance  program  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  bill  before  us — and,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  supporting  assistance 
and  the  contingency  fund  authoriza¬ 
tions — are  required  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  and  looking  to  the  future, 
we  must  continue  to  aid  in  ameliorating 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  instability 
and  disorder  in  the  world — conditions  of 
economic  dependence,  of  underdevelop¬ 
ment,  and  of  want.  Our  own  material 
well-being,  and  the  future  of  peace  in 
the  world,  are  intimately  connected  to 
the  success  of  our  efforts  in  this  field — 
and  not  only  of  our  own  efforts,  but  also 
those  of  millions  of  peoples,  and  dozens 
of  governments,  who  are  striving  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress — the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  loan  program — and 
the  technical  assistance  portion  of  the 
bill  before  us,  are  directed  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  objective.  Without  them, 
we  would  leave  our  Government,  and  our 
President,  without  the  tools  necessary  to 
build  for  peace  in  the  world. 

THE  NEW  DIMENSION 

In  the  remainder  of  my  remarks,  I 
shall  speak  about  the  new  dimension  of 
foreign  aid  embodied  in  this  year’s  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  before  us  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  most  important  and 
exciting  breakthroughs  in  our  approach 
to  the  development  process. 

For  years,  the  bulk  of  our  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  effort  was  channeled  into  gov- 
emment-to-government  transactions. 
The  flow  of  our  foreign  assistance  was 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  na¬ 
tional  governments  were  primarily,  at 
times  even  exclusively,  responsible  for 
economic  development  of  the  territories 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

To  an  extent,  that  assumption  may 
have  been  correct  when  applied  to  the 
organization  of  society  in  many  of  the 
developing  countries  of  the  free  world. 
However,  it  ignored  one  of  the  basic  facts 
of  life:  namely,  that  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
of  Western  Europe  and  of  Japan — the 
most  industrialized  and  prosperous  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world — was  accomplished 
not  by  governments  alone  but  through 
a  combination  of  governmental  action, 
private  initiative  and  free  enterprise. 

The  experience  of  the  developed  coun¬ 
tries  suggests  that  the  most  direct  path 
to  economic  development,  and  to  prog¬ 
ress  in  such  fields  as  education,  health, 


as  well  as  to  social  and  political  develop¬ 
ment,  lies  in  the  direction  of  an  effective, 
woi'king  partnership  between  private  ini¬ 
tiative  and  governmental  enterprise. 

It  is  only  such  a  partnership  that  is 
able  to  harness  the  energies  and  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  the  entire  population  of  a  country 
to  the  task  of  economic  development — 
to  harness  them  in  a  way  which  allows 
ample  opportunity  for  innovation,  for 
individual  initiative,  and  for  private  co¬ 
operative  undertakings. 

Similarly,  private  enterprise  and  the 
experience  and  generosity  of  private  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  in  the  devel¬ 
oped  countries,  can  play  an  important 
part  in  stimulating  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  less  developed  areas. 

We  began  to  recognize  these  principles, 
and  to  apply  them  to  our  foreign  aid 
effort,  as  early  as  a  decade  ago. 

Through  various  amendments  to  our 
foreign  aid  legislation,  enacted  over  a 
period  of  years,  we  called  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  community  action  programs ; 
for  the  encouragement  of  cooperatives, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  free  labor 
unions  and  other  private  institutions; 
for  the  utilization  of  the  experience  and 
the  facilities  of  U.S.  voluntary  agencies; 
and  for  the  promotion  of  private  invest¬ 
ment  capital  abroad.  All  of  these  early 
congressional  mandates  were  directed  to 
the  goal  of  assuring  more  comprehensive, 
diversified  and  effective  popular  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  development  process. 

Over  2  years  ago,  we  took  another  step. 
A  survey  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  focused  attention  on  the  extremely 
broad  range  of  programs  conducted 
abroad  by  private,  nonprofit  American 
organizations  and  emphasized  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  those  activities  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  process. 

Our  report  stressed  the  urgent  need 
to  collate  more  information  of  this  type, 
and  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  program¬ 
ing  and  implementation  of  our  foreign 
aid. 

The  directory  which  we  published 
after  the  survey  constitutes  something 
of  a  milestone  in  the  effort  to  collect, 
organize  systematically  and  disseminate 
information  about  the  activities  of  such 
private  groups. 

NEW  EMPHASIS  ON  PRIVATE  PARTICIPATION 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  takes 
another  step — a  giant  step — along  the 
path  which  we  have  marked  in  earlier 
years. 

In  a  sequence  of  provisions  written  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  this 
legislation  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
private  participation  in  the  development 
process — and  directs  the  President  to 
make  such  participation  a  high-priority 
goal  of  our  foreign  aid  undertaking. 

The  amendments  embodying  this  new 
dimension  of  foreign  aid  are  scattered 
throughout  the  bill.  They  were  proposed 
by  a  number  of  Members — Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike — and  they  convey 
our  committee’s  conviction  that  in  the 
process  of  helping  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  realize  their  full  potential,  we  must 
place  substantially  more  emphasis  on 
private-to-private,  and  government-to- 
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private,  channels  of  aid  and  communi¬ 
cation. 

I  am  certain  that  various  members  of 
the  committee  will  ebalorate  on  the 
specifics  of  these  various  amendments. 
I  will,  therefore,  only  briefly  comment 
about  their  form  and  purpose. 

CLEARINGHOUSE  OP  INFORMATION 

One  of  the  key  amendments,  contained 
in  section  301  of  the  bill,  directs  the 
President  to  establish  an  effective  sys¬ 
tem  for  obtaining  adequate  information 
about  the  activities  of,  and  opportunities 
for,  nongovernmental  participation  in 
the  development  process. 

The  amendment  further  imposes  upon 
the  President  the  responsibility  to  use 
such  information  in  the  planning,  direc¬ 
tion,  and  execution  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs,  and  to  coordinate  such  pro¬ 
grams  with  the  ever-increasing  develop¬ 
mental  activities  of  nongovernment  U.S. 
institutions. 

This  is  the  first  clear,  comprehensive, 
unequivocal  expression  of  congressional 
sentiment  on  this  subject.  It  is  even 
more  than  that:  it  constitutes  a  legis¬ 
lative  directive  to  the  President  to  take 
specific  steps  in  order  to  set  up  a  clear¬ 
inghouse  of  information  about  nongov¬ 
ernmental  U.S.  involvement  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  process — and  to  coordinate 
federally  sponsored  foreign  aid  programs 
with  private  effort. 

We  know  that  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  working  through 
its  own  staff  as  well  as  through  con- 
tractural  arrangements  with  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  Information  Clearing¬ 
house  of  the  American  Council  of  Volun¬ 
tary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  Inc., 
in  New  York,  has  begun  to  collect  and 
publish  information  about  several  seg¬ 
ments  of  this  private  activity.  What 
we  need,  however,  is  a  concerted  effort  in 
this  area — not  only  with  respect  to  the 
programs  conducted  abroad  by  American 
organizations,  but  also  with  respect  to 
the  need  and  the  opportunities  for  such 
private  foreign  aid.  We  trust  that  this 
new  legislative  provision  will  give  the 
President  both  the  necessary  authority 
and  the  mandate  to  launch  such  a  con¬ 
certed  effort. 

RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Another  key  section  of  the  bill — sec¬ 
tion  103(a) — authorizes  the  President  to 
assist  research  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry 
out  programs  concerned  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  of  the  less 
developed  countries. 

During  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  the 
President  may  use  up  to  $10  million  of 
technical  cooperation,  development 
grants  and  Alliance  for  Progress  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

AID  currently  uses  the  services  of  uni¬ 
versities  in  carrying  out  some  overseas 
programs.  Frequently,  these  activities 
place  excessive  demands  on  the  limited 
specialized  manpower  resources  of  such 
institutions.  The  new  authority  will  en¬ 
able  AID  to  assist  a  selected  group  of 
educational  and  research  institutions  in 
developing  additional  resources  and 
greater  competence  on  the  campus  in 
problems  related  to  growth  in  the  de¬ 


veloping  countries.  In  turn,  AID  will  be 
able  to  draw  upon  this  increased  private 
capability  in  preparing  and  carrying  out 
technical  programs  in  the  developing 
countries. 

ENCOURAGING  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

The  bill  before  us  extends  for  5  years 
the  requirement  that  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  development  loan  funds  must 
be  used  to  encourage  economic  develop¬ 
ment  through  private  enterprise.  It  also 
contains  the  following  provisions  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  the  flow  of  private 
investment  overseas — a  flow  which  is  an 
important  factor  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment: 

First.  Section  301  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Pri¬ 
vate  Investment  Advisory  Council  com¬ 
posed  of  leading  American  business 
specialists. 

This  Council  will  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Administrator  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  with  respect  to  activities 
where  private  enterprise  can  make  a 
meaningful  contribution.  The  Council 
will  also  serve  as  liaison  for  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  with  specific  private  enter¬ 
prises  which  may  be  involved  or  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

Second.  Sections  102  and  105  of  the 
bill  direct  the  President,  in  carrying  out 
the  foreign  assistance  program,  to  en¬ 
courage  each  recipient  country  to  im¬ 
prove  its  climate  for  private  investment 
as  a  necessary  element  in  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

Third.  Section  104  changes  the  invest¬ 
ment  guarantee  program  in  the  following 
respects: 

First.  It  increases  the  ceiling  on  the 
total  amount  of  specific  risk  guarantees 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  from  $5  to  $8  billion; 

Second.  It  raises  the  ceiling  on  the  ex¬ 
tended  risks  guarantee  program  from 
$300  to  $375  million,  while  earmarking 
$160  million  of  this  amount  for  use  on 
housing  projects  throughout  the  world. 

Third.  It  increases  from  $400  to  $500 
million  the  amount  of  Latin  American 
housing  guarantees  that  may  be  out¬ 
standing  at  any  one  time,  and  earmarks 
$350  million  of  that  total  for  use  solely 
for  pilot  or  demonstration  private  hous¬ 
ing  projects  similar  to  those  insured  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

And,  finally,  the  bill  adjusts  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  interest  that  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  AID  can  allow  eligible  U.S. 
investors  to  earn  on  loan  investments  for 
housing;  raises  from  20  to  30  years  the 
maximum  term  of  equity  investment 
guaranties;  and  authorizes  a  number  of 
lesser  changes  to  make  the  program  more 
serviceable  to  investors. 

DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS 

I  mentioned  previously,  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  committee’s  conviction  that  in  order 
to  expedite  economic  development,  the 
people  of  the  developing  countries — as 
well  as  the  private  sector  in  the  developed 
countries — must  be  given  the  means  and 
the  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in 
the  development  process. 

In  section  106,  the  bill  before  us  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  this  issue:  it  directs  that 
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in  carrying  out  programs  of  U.S.  devel¬ 
opment  assistance,  much  higher  priority 
and  emphasis  shall  be  accorded  to  the 
goal  of  assuring  maximum  popular  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  development  process. 
The  committee  report  points  out  that  this 
goal  can  best  be  achieved  through  the 
fostering  of  democratic  private  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  institutions — cooperatives,  la¬ 
bor  organizations,  trade  and  related 
associations,  community  action  groups, 
and  local  governmental  bodies.  Such 
organizations  provide  the  training 
ground  for  leadership  and  democratic 
processes.  By  making  possible  increased 
participation  of  such  groups  and  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  planning,  execution  and 
evaluation  of  development  undertakings ; 
by  utilizing  the  experience  and  resources 
of  existing  private  and  voluntary  orga¬ 
nizations;  and,  generally,  by  building  of 
democratic  private  and  public  institu¬ 
tions  on  all  levels — we  can  foster  maxi¬ 
mum  reliance  on  enlightened  self-help, 
at  the  same  time  assuring  maximum  re¬ 
turn  on  each  dollar  spent  through  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stated  at  the  outset 
that  the  bill  before  us — the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1966 — opens  a  new  di¬ 
mension  of  foreign  aid.  It  is  an  exciting, 
and  a  promising,  dimension.  By  placing 
new  emphasis  on  private  effort  in  the 
development  process — by  opening  the 
doors  wide  and  facilitating  private  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  process — I  believe  that 
we  can  greatly  hasten  the  realization  of 
our  goals  in  this  field. 

Also,  and  perhaps  even  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  by  sharing  with  our  friends  in 
the  developing  countries  the  secret  of  our 
own  economic  growth ;  namely,  that  wise 
governmental  policies  must  always  be 
complemented  by  imaginative  private 
initiatives,  by  voluntary  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts,  and  by  reliance  on  local  respon¬ 
sibility — we  will  enable  them  to  advance 
toward  a  better  tomorrow  much  faster 
than  they  could  do  it  in  any  other  way. 

Even  the  Communists  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  private,  nongovernmental 
enterprise,  which  plays  such  a  large  part 
in  our  system,  accomplishes  more  and 
pays  larger  dividends  than  total  reliance 
on  central  government  action — even 
when  the  latter  is  reinforced  by  coercion 
and  terror. 

What  we  propose  today  in  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  us  is  a  workable  alternative  to  an 
unwarranted  dependence  on  miracles 
wrought  by  governments  alone.  It  is  an 
alternative  that  has  proved  successful 
in  each  and  every  country  which  has 
managed  to  achieve  economic  progress 
while  keeping  secure  its  peoples’  right 
to  freedom.  It  is  an  alternative — a  new 
dimension — which  should  meet  with  an 
enthusiastic  response  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAILLIARD 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mailliard:  On 
the  first  page,  immediately  after  line  4,  in¬ 
sert  the  following: 

“Sec.  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
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mediately  after  the  first  section  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  2.  Limitation  on  Fiscal  Year  Au¬ 
thorizations. — Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act 
(except  sections  202  and  252)  authorizes  ap¬ 
propriations  for  furnishing  assistance  or  for 
administrative  expenses  under  this  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1968.’  ” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  that  I  announced 
earlier  in  general  debate  that  I  was  going 
to  offer.  It  does  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
reduce  from  2  years  to  1  year  the  author¬ 
izations  contained  in  this  bill,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  are 
not  touched  by  the  amendment. 

I  offer  this  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Only  on  those  two  exceptions  have  we 
hitherto  given  multiyear  authorizations. 
The  remainder  of  the  bill  we  have  never 
before  given  more  than  a  single  year  au¬ 
thorization.  Tam  referring  to  economic 
not  military  aid.  Also,  if  the  Members 
will  look  on  page  3  of  the  committee  re¬ 
port,  which  has  the  table  on  the  author¬ 
ization  requests,  it  becomes  immediately 
apparent  that  no  justifications  for  any 
fiscal  year  1968  authorizations  were 
given.  We  cannot  find  them  in  the 
hearings.  We  cannot  find  them  in  the 
report. 

I  am  not  one  who  is  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  multiyear  authorizations.  I  for 
one  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  reduce 
the  multiyear  authorizations  for  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  or  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

But,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if,  even  for 
administrative  expenditures  and  these 
various  other  programs  which  do  not 
have  long  leadtime  factors,  we  are  to 
decide  to  change  the  time-honored  pol¬ 
icy  and  proceed  to  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion,  then  it  ought  to  be  done  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  Congress  and  not  at 
the  end  of  an  old  Congress.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  having  a  new  Congress, 
convening  in  January,  which  will  not 
have  the  chance  to  examine  this  or 
which  will  not  be  compelled  to  examine 
this  until  the  second  session  of  that 
Congress.  This  certainly  is  very  poor 
practice. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  2-year  pro¬ 
gram,  it  seems  to  me  the  administra¬ 
tion  ought  to  come  in  with  a  2-year  pro¬ 
gram,  which  it  did  not  do.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  request  this  year  was  for  a  5-year 
program  and  open  ended  authorization, 
which  would  have  abdicated  virtually 
any  responsibility  of  our  committee  to 
determine  what  should  be  authorized. 

The  committee  wisely  put  dollar 
amounts  on.  The  Members  will  notice 
that  in  some  cases  these  amounts  bear 
almost  no  resemblance  to  the  budgeted 
amounts,  even  for  1967,  but  for  1968  we 
cannot  find  anything.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  we  might  not  have  granted 
much  too  much  in  some  categories  and 
too  little  in  some  other  categories.  But 
in  any  case  we  cannot  find  in  the  record 
any  justification  of  what  should  be  a 
proper  amount. 


I  submit  we  should  return  to  the  hon¬ 
ored  tradition  of  the  House  for  a  single- 
year  authorization.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
fundamental  change  in  policy,  I  believe 
it  should  be  considered  by  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  in  January. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  hi 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  may  I 
take  just  a  moment  to  congratulate  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  for  the  great  job 
it  has  done  this  year. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
reported  a  very  good  bill — the  best  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  It  will  do  the  job,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  prudent  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  can  be  supported  by  every 
member.  Again  I  congratulate  the  able 
chairman  and  his  committee  for  their 
excellent  work.  It  provides  only  a  few 
million  dollars  more  than  last  year’s  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
needs  have  greatly  increased  during  the 
past  year.  It  provides  aid  for  one  less 
country  than  last  year’s  bill.  It  also 
provides  more  aid  for  Vietnam  than  any 
other  country. 

This  new  legislation  also  includes  in¬ 
creased  funds  for  programs  which  Con¬ 
gress  has  always  thought  were  basic,  in 
agriculture,  health,  and  education. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  under  this 
authorization  bill  we  will  still  be  spend¬ 
ing  less  than  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product. 

I  think  Members  of  the  House  gener¬ 
ally  agree  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  now  the  best  administered  and  most 
effective  in  the  history  of  economic  as¬ 
sistance.  For  this  reason,  Members  can 
vote  with  confidence  for  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee.  I  congratulate  the 
able  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  excellent  work. 

The  pending  amendment  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  2-year  authorization  for  all 
parts  of  the  program  except  for  the  De¬ 
velopment  and  Alliance  Loan  sections 
which  the  committee  has  recommended 
again  for  5  years.  Every  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  who  has  expressed 
opposition  to  the  2-year  authorization 
has  done  so  despite  the  fact  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  same  members  have  support¬ 
ed  long-term  authorizations  in  the  past 
for  the  Development  Loan  program  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  well  as  for 
military  assistance. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  Republican  friends  who  op¬ 
pose  the  2-year  proposition.  It  was  a 
Republican  President  who  first  requested 
long-term  authorization  for  the  foreign 
aid  program  for  the  less-developed 
countries. 

What  President  Johnson  has  requested 
and  what  the  committee  is  recommend¬ 
ing  is  merely  an  extension  of  Republican 
principles  first  written  into  law  under  a 
Republican  President.  But  what  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  requested  was  much 
more  radical  than  President  Johnson’s 
request.  President  Eisenhower’s  admin¬ 
istration  requested  borrowing  authority, 
which  would  have  deprived  Congress  of 
all  control  over  the  foreign  aid  program. 


By  comparison,  the  request  of  President 
Johnson  is  for  multiyear  authorization 
with  annual  appropriations. 

Most  of  those  on  this  side  supported 
President  Eisenhower’s  request  for  long¬ 
term  authorization  in  1957  and  again  in 
1959  for  2-year  authorization  for  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund. 

The  development  loan  fund  was  the 
first  step  in  putting  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  sounder,  more  businesslike 
basis.  All  that  President  Johnson  and 
the  committee  are  now  recommending 
is  a  minimum  authorization  of  2  years — 
which  can  hardly  be  called  long-term,  it 
is  really  a  short-term  authorization,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  program. 

The  authorization  for  more  than  1 
year  of  the  Development  Loan  and  the 
Alliance  loan  programs  has  worked  quite 
well.  The  present  request  merely  ex¬ 
tends  this  system  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  program,  which  are  as  deserving 
of  2  years  as  are  the  loan  programs  of 
5  years. 

Surely  supporting  assistance  for  Viet¬ 
nam  is  deserving  of  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion.  Contributions  to  international  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  are  a  continuing 
commitment  by  the  United  States,  are 
also  deserving  of  2  years.  Technical  as¬ 
sistance  is  certainly  deserving  of  2  years, 
having  been  in  existence  since  the  point 
4  program.  It  makes  no  sense  to  au¬ 
thorize  loan  programs  for  5  years  and 
refuse  a  2-year  authorization  to  these 
vital  parts  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
Congress  has  voted  long-term  authoriza¬ 
tions  of  3  to  5  years  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  foreign  aid  work  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association,  the  In¬ 
ter-American  Development  Bank  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  There  is  no 
reason  to  penalize  our  own  U.S.  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  advantages  of  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  are  well  known  to  Members  of  this 
House.  Let  me  just  point  out  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
favor  of  a  4-year  authorization,  which  is 
twice  as  much  as  the  committee  has 
recommended.  One  of  the  Nation’s 
leading  businessmen  said  in  speaking  for 
the  chamber: 

We  think  this  is  consistent  with  what  we 
in  business  would  term  good  long-range 
planning. 

Those  in  the  minority  opposing  the 
2-year  provisions  are  not  being  consist¬ 
ent,  nor  are  they  applying  the  same 
standards  which  were  applied  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Former  Congressman  John  Vorys,  who 
led  the  fight  against  the  long-term  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  Marshall  plan  recog¬ 
nized  as  early  as  1957  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  as  a  whole  should  be  put  on 
a  long-term  basis.  As  he  said  during 
hearings  that  year : 

This  program,  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram,  is,  I  think,  the  only  program  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  is  both  authorized  and  ap¬ 
propriated  annually.  I  will  take  credit  for 
blame  for  inventing  that.  I  did  that  back 
in  1948.  I  think  to  some  extent  its  useful¬ 
ness  has  passed.  But  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  face. 

In  order  to  get  away  from  that,  the  Gordon 
bill  and  the  administration  presentation  this 
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year  suggests  more  in  the  way  of  continuing 
funds.  That  is  one  way  to  get  away  from  it, 
as  far  as  the  authorization  is  concerned: 
More  time  for  programing  so  that  you  don't 
have  that  Cinderella  temptation  the  night 
of  June  29  to  plaster  the  walls  with 
obligations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  a 
2 -year  authorization  was  recently  passed 
for  the  food-for-freedom  program  by  the 
House.  Passage  of  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would 
be  consistent  with  this  action,  with 
previous  congressional  action  on  foreign 
aid,  and  with  the  bipartisan  positions  of 
every  president  and  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  variety  of  American 
leaders.  I  urge  the  House  to  support  the 
committee  bill. 

Under  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  include  a  statement 
about  the  2-year  authorization  together 
with  statements  of  spokesmen  of  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  favoring  it: 

Two-Year  Authorization  for  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  acting  on 
a  request  from  the  President  to  authorize 
the  foreign  aid  program  for  five  years,  has 
renewed  the  authorization  for  Development 
Loans  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  five 
years  and  has  recommended  a  two-year  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  remainder  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  only  half  as  much  as  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  gone  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  supporting.  The  Vice  President  of 
Pfizer  International,  testifying  for  the 
Chamber,  recommended  a  four-year  author¬ 
ization  as  being  “consistent  with  what  we  in 
business  would  term  good  long-range  plan¬ 
ning." 

Passage  of  the  two-year  program  would 
be  in  keeping  with  Congressional  action  in 
the  past  and  with  the  recommendations  of 
a  number  of  other  persons  and  groups  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Chamber. 

1.  In  1957  and  in  1959  Congress  approved 
two-year  authorizations  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Funds.  This  was  made  a  five- 
year  authorization  in  1961. 

2.  In  1962  Congress  approved  a  four-year 
authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
loan  program. 

3.  At  various  times  Congress  has  approved 
long-term  authorizations  ranging  from  three 
to  five  years  for  U.S.  subscriptions  to  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Development 
Association  (a  subsidiary  of  the  World 
Bank) ,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

4.  Congress  has  also  approved  long-term 
authorizations  for  the  Food  for  Peace  pro¬ 
gram.  The  House  has  recently  approved  a 
two-year  authorization  for  the  Food  for 
Freedom  program. 

BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT  FOR  LONG-TERM  AUTHOR¬ 
IZATION 

Every  administration  since  the  inception 
of  foreign  assistance  has  agreed  on  the  need 
for  long-term  authorization  of  the  program. 

President  Truman,  under  whose  admin¬ 
istration  the  Marshall  Plan  began  and  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Point  4  Program:  “It  is  well 
known  that  one-year  authorizations  for  de¬ 
velopment  programs  are  wasteful  and  inade¬ 
quate.  Countries  that  are  planning  their 
development  ahead  .  .  .  are  kept  in  doubt 
and  are  unable  to  move  ahead  with  confi¬ 
dence.  The  authorization  clearly  should  be 
for  4  or  5  years,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Marshall  Plan." 

President  Eisenhower,  who  proposed  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  and  under  it  the 
Development  Loan  Fund :  “I  believe  our  com¬ 
mon  objective  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  a  long-term  authorization  of  ap¬ 


propriations  In  reasonable  amounts,  together 
with  the  concurrent  enactment  in  one  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  of  appropriations  for  each 
of  the  years  for  which  the  program  is  au¬ 
thorized  ..." 

President  Kennedy,  who  proposed  the 
present  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  with  it 
the  Alliance  for  Progress:  “Long-term  au¬ 
thorization,  planning  and  financing  are  the 
key  to  the  continuity  and  efficiency  of  the 
entire  program.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  make 
such  a  long-term  commitment,  we  cannot 
expect  an  increased  response  from  other  po¬ 
tential  donors  or  any  realistic  planning  from 
the  recipient  nations  .  .  .  No  other  step 
would  be  such  a  clear  signal  of  our  inten¬ 
tions  to  all  the  world  .  .  .  No  other  step 
would  do  more  to  help  obtain  the  service  of 
top-flight  personnel.  And  in  no  other  way 
can  we  encourage  the  less-developed  nations 
to  make  a  sustained  national  effort  over  a 
long-term  period.” 

President  Johnson,  who  has  directed  the 
program  toward  new  initiatives:  “To  signify 
the  depth  of  our  commitment  to  help  those 
who  help  themselves,  I  am  requesting  five- 
year  authorizations  for  our  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  programs.  For  development  loans 
and  loans  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
this  is  merely  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1964  and  1962. 
It  will  not  impair  the  ability  or  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  review  these  programs.  In¬ 
deed,  it  will  free  the  Congress  from  the  bur¬ 
den  of  an  annual  renewal  of  basic  legislation, 
and  provide  greater  opportunity  for  con¬ 
centration  on  policy  and  program  issues.” 
congressional  control 

Congressional  control  has  been  maintained 
over  both  foreign  and  domestic  programs 
with  permanent  or  long-term  authorizations, 
including  Development  Loans  and  AlUance 
for  Progress  loans  which  represent  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  economic  aid  program. 

A  long-term  authorization  does  not  bypass 
the  normal  procedures  of  Congress.  Bather, 
it  applies  the  same  form  of  control  exercised 
over  all  agencies  and  programs  which  have 
been  authorized  for  more  than  one  year. 

First,  authorizing  legislation  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committees  and  debated  on 
the  Floor  of  each  House  of  Congress.  The 
resulting  statute  will  provide  a  clear  guide 
for  administration,  programming  and  financ¬ 
ing  a  stated  number  of  years.  Congress  can, 
of  course,  amend  this  authorizing  statute  at 
any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  au¬ 
thorization. 

Second,  the  authorizing  committees  will 
exercise  continual  scrutiny  over  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  and  require  periodic 
auditing  and  reporting.  Freed  from  the  an¬ 
nual  authorization  process,  much  of  which 
required  repetitive  presentation  and  review, 
the  authorizing  committees  can  examine  the 
entire  aid  program  or  selected  aspects  in 
greater  depth  and  detail  than  before.  At  the 
end  of  the  authorization  period,  Congress 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  make  a  broad 
judgment  of  the  program  and  to  determine 
constructive  changes  in  future  legislation. 
The  Executive  Branch  would  benefit  simi¬ 
larly  from  a  longer  period  of  time  between 
presentations  of  the  program. 

To  facilitate  continuing  review  by  the 
authorizing  committees,  the  President  has 
requested  an  amendment  to  Section  634(d) 
of  the  Act  to  provide  for  a  full  and  detailed 
annual  presentation  of  the  program  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  if  it 
is  requested.  This  amendment  was  reported 
favorably  from  Committee. 

Third,  during  the  years  when  the  program 
is  already  authorized,  annual  appropriations 
would  continue  to  be  required.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  continuing  review  by  the  author¬ 
izing  committees,  would  insure  Congressional 
control  over  the  foreign  aid  program — con¬ 
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trol  which  because  it  can  be  more  selective 
will  be  more  effective. 
statements  by  business,  farm  and  labor 
leaders 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  (John  O.  Tee¬ 
ter,  Vice  President  of  Pfizer  International,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chamber,  April  27,  1966)  : 
“Long-range  economic  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  emphasized  in  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  programs.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  a 
4-year  authorization  of  foreign  aid  funds, 
subject  to  annual  appropriations  and  review 
by  appropriate  Congressional  committees,  is 
desirable.  We  think  this  is  consistent  with 
what  we  in  business  would  term  good  long- 
range  planning.” 

Farm  Bureau  (John  C.  Lynn,  Legislative 
Director,  May  3,  1966)  :  “Let’s  decide  what  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  .  . 
Make  this  a  10-year  plan  or  a  5-year  plan,  if 
this  is  what  is  required.  Then  each  year 
the  administrative  agencies  of  Government 
would  come  before  this  committee  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  you  what  progress  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  on  the  plan  that  you  and,  let  us  say,  the 
AID  administrators  develop  for  India. 

“We  would  be  for  a  5-year  plan,  but  the 
authorization  would  be  based  on  the  progress 
being  made  toward  carrying  out  the  plan. 

“This  is  the  same  procedure  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  follows  with  regard  to  domestic  pro¬ 
grams.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  be 
done  with  the  AID  program.” 

AFL-CIO  (James  F.  Doherty,  Legislative 
Representative,  May  4,  1966)  :  “the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  has  endorsed  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  move  to  separate  the  economio  and 
military  aid  requests  and  to  have  aid  author¬ 
ized  for  a  5-year  period."  (Statement  by  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  February  25, 
1966.  For  some  time,  it  has  been  clear  that 
the  yearly  foreign  aid  programs  require  bet¬ 
ter  planning.  The  executive  council  calls 
upon  Congress  to  enact  into  law  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposals  to  separate  the  economic 
and  military  aid  programs  and  to  have  them 
authorized  for  a  5-year  period  in  order  to 
make  possible  their  being  planned  more 
effectively.) 

statements  by  university  presidents 

National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (by  John  T.  Cald¬ 
well,  President,  North  Carolina  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  May  10,  1966)  : 

“The  institutions  of  a  society  which  de¬ 
velop,  undergird  and  replenish  the  individual 
and  social  competencies  cannot  be  produced 
overnight.  For  this  reason  we  applaud  the 
proposal  in  H.R.  12449  for  five-year  funding 
authorizations  .  .  .  But  five-year  authoriza¬ 
tions  would  add  a  measure  of  psychological 
stability  to  a  foreign  aid  program  too  often 
characterized  in  the  past  by  year-to-year  un¬ 
certainty.  The  five-year  authorization  be¬ 
gins  to  recognize  the  desirability  of  choosing 
long-range  goals  and  building  programs  to¬ 
ward  their  achievement.” 

Earl  Rudder,  President,  Texas  A  &  M  Uni¬ 
versity:  “One  of  the  most  common  fallacies 
in  foreign  assistance  thinking  is  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  host  officials  responsible  for  devel¬ 
opment  in  newly  developing  countries  are 
already  committed  to  the  action  required  for 
progress  with  specific  development  projects. 
This  fallacy,  plus  short-term  aid  commit¬ 
ments  results  in  projects  getting  underway 
without  sufficient  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  host  government  to  secure  the  minimum 
in  local  participation  and  support  required 
for  success.” 

Elvis  Stahr,  President,  Indiana  University: 
“Renegotiations  of  contracts  annually  or  bi¬ 
ennially  have  been  known  to  take  as  much 
as  eight  months  .  .  .  with  corresponding  un¬ 
certainty  and  loss  of  time.” 

John  T.  Fey,  President,  the  University  of 
Wyoming:  “Lack  of  predictable  funding  is  a 
major  deterrent  for  any  university-related 
program." 
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STATEMENTS  BY  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A.,  June  26,  1961 :  “Through  the 
years  the  constituent  denominations  and  the 
policy  organs  of  the  national  council  have 
formulated  definitive  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  policies  and  operations  of  as¬ 
sistance  programs.  These  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Committee,  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  numerous  occasions.  They  have  in¬ 
cluded — (1)  The  authorization  of  programs 
over  a  period  of  several  years  so  that  plans, 
operations,  and  relationships  with  partici¬ 
pating  countries  could  be  freed  from  im-  ■ 
possible  deadlines,  crisis  psychology,  improv¬ 
isation,  and  the  waste  which  results  from  the 

1- year  programing  cycle.” 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  April 
28,  1966:  "We  fully  support  the  President’s 
request  for  a  5-year  authorization  of  our 
economic  assistance  programs.  The  reason 
that  we  particularly  are  interested  in  a  4- 
or  5-year  term  on  this  particular  bill  is  that 
we  have  found  in  many  different  areas  that 
a  project  will  be  started,  or  it  is  ready  to  be 
started,  but  there  is  no  point  in  starting  it 
because  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  or  a  couple  of 
months  the  committee  has  to  look  at  it 
again,  and  decide  whether  we  can  do  this  or 
we  can  do  that.  This  is  a  long-term  project. 
You  have  to  be  educating  men  from  primitive 
manhood  and  you  can’t  do  it  in  12  months.” 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  May  4, 
1966:  "Five-year  authorization:  The  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Jewish  Women  favors  a 
5-year  authorization,  with  yearly  review  of 
appropriations,  for  the  economic  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  We  believe  this  is  necessary  to  give 
validity  and  continuity  to  an  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  emphasizing  sustained  long-term  de¬ 
velopment  in  recipient  countries. 

“And  long-term  economic  development 
based  on  1-year  planning  does  seem  to  us 
contradictory.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
Did>rks  ) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
and  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words.  _ 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  requires  some  courage  to  take 
on  the  majority  leader  in  his  argument 
that  Congress  should  change  from  a 
basic  policy  which  we  have  maintained 
since  the  beginning  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  to  a  new  policy,  by  providing  a 

2 - year  authorization.  Yet  the  majority 
leader  himself  made  it  quite  plain  that 
no  justification  has  been  made  for  us 
to  support  this  2 -year  suggestion;  as  that 
it  is  not  even  what  the  President  has  re¬ 
quested.  The  President  requested  a  5- 
year,  long-term  authorization  and,  as  the 
majority  leader  himself  said,  this  is  a 
short-term  authorization. 

However,  a  2-year  authorization  is 
twice  as  long  as  has  been  previously  au¬ 
thorized  and,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can 
see  no  justification,  including  the  re¬ 
marks  just  made,  to  make  us  change  our 
present  procedures. 

The  majority  leader  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  Republicans  only  are  now 
opposing  this  2-year  authorization. 
Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
conversion  of  a  good  many  members 
on  the  majority  side  of  our  committee 


is  very  recent  and  quite  inexplicable. 
Certainly  there  is  no  partisanship  in¬ 
volved  here.  The  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  himself  said  yesterday  that  he 
was  a  long-term  opponent  of  long-term 
authorizations,  and  yet  he  is  now  sup¬ 
porting  a  2-year  program. 

There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the  alleged 
advantages  to  the  program  are  con¬ 
cerned,  why  we  should  take  this  course 
and  adopt  a  change  in  policy.  The  only 
justification  advanced,  and  perhaps  this 
is  a  problem  that  should  concern  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  themselves  and  nobody  else,  is 
that  we  on  the  committee  are  so  busy 
with  other  important  business,  or  so  in¬ 
capable,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
good  look  -  at  the  foreign  aid  program 
every  year.  To  my  mind  that  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  capacity  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  not  an  accurate  re¬ 
flection  of  how  busy  we  are.  Also,  it 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
needs  close  supervision. 

Indeed,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  year 
is  leading  the  fight  for  a  short  authoriza¬ 
tion  because  he  recognizes  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  Congress  can  keep  it  under 
close  scrutiny.  Granted,  if  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  wants  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  that  committee  would  exercise 
some  control  over  these  programs. 
However,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  concerned  basically  with  money, 
whereas  the  basic  policymaking  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  There  is  no  justification 
for  us  to  change  our  policy. 

The  majority  leader  has  suggested  that 
this  multiyear  authorization  was  merely 
an  extension  of  Republican  principles, 
and  asserted  that  President  Eisenhower 
asked  for  something  which  was  much 
more  radical.  I  should  like  simply  to 
point  out  that  Congress  did  not  respond 
to  that  suggestion  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  I  should  like  also  to  point  out 
that  the  suggestion  now  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  not  a 
response  to  what  the  President  is  sug¬ 
gesting.  He  asked  for  5  years,  and  the 
committee  recommends  2.  The  reason 
why  the  committee  has  not  responded  is 
because  there  is  a  basic  recognition  that 
Congress  needs  relatively  close  authority 
over  and  control  over  the  foreign  aid 
program.  It  is  simply  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  do  it  on  a  1-year 
basis,  or  whether  we  can  get  by  on  a  2- 
year  basis. 

Nobody  has  answered  the  argument 
that,  if  we  should  accept  the  2-year  pro¬ 
posal,  and  make  this  radical  departure 
from  the  way  that  Congress  has  handled 
its  responsibilities  in  the  past,  we  should 
act  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress. 
Surely  we  should  not  attempt  to  bind  a 
subsequent  Congress,  as  we  would  be 
doing  if  we  should  approve  a  2-year 
authorization  this  year. 

Why,  the  majority  leader  asked,  should 
we  refuse  to  approve  an  authorization 
for  a  2-year  program  for  vital  programs? 
The  implication  of  that  question  asked 
by  the  majority  leader  is  those  programs 
would  not  be  able  to  be  carried  on  unless 


we  grant  this  authority.  Yet  vital  pro¬ 
grams  will  continue  so  long  as  they  are 
authorized,  and  will  not  depend  in  any 
way  on  the  length  of  the  authorization. 

We  should  continue  with  a  1-year  au¬ 
thorization  because  this  gives  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  scrutinize  the  program  next 
year  in  the  regular  course  of  events. 
This  would  not  mean  that  the  long- 
range  planning  would  not  continue  with¬ 
out  interruption,  and  just  as  effectively 
and  efficiently.  The  executive  branch 
is  already  engaged  in  such  planning. 
Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out  during 
the  hearings  that  the  executive  branch 
is  presently  engaged  in  planning  for 
military  aid  to  a  variety  of  countries. 
That  is  not  going  to  be  interrupted  in 
any  way,  whether  or  not  Congress  au¬ 
thorizes  this  program  for  1,  2,  5,  or  10 
years.  So  the  argument  that  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  or  anybody  else  may 
use,  that  the  only  way  we  can  get  good 
long-range  planning  is  have  multiyear 
authorizations,  is  entirely  fallacious.  We 
can  get  good  long-range  planning  if  we 
keep  a  close  eye  on  what  the  executive 
branch  is  doing  and  how  they  attend  to 
their  business. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  seem  a  little 
strange  to  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  that  I  should  take  the  well 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  strange.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  feel  this  is  an  issue  which 
deserves  careful  discussion  and  support 
for  a  2-year  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  less  than  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  this  legislation  but  my  col¬ 
leagues  know  that  I  have  never  been  a 
party,  either  in  the  committee  or  in  this 
House  in  hampering  and  handicapping 
for  the  sake  of  doing  so  and  because  I  op¬ 
posed  legislation.  Neither  have  I  been 
a  party  in  supporting  amendments  to  a 
bill,  which  I  am  not  going  to  support.  I 
have  not  done  so  in  the  committee,  and 
I  know  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  for  a  longer 
authorization  since  the  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

I  have  served  for  a  period  of  16  years  in 
this  House  on  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  The  thing  that  is  amaz¬ 
ing  to  me  is  that  this  program  has  worked 
in  its  administrative  process  as  well  as  it 
has. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  some  fine 
administrators.  We  have  a  new  one 
coming  in  now  who  is  an  able  man.  We 
have  just  lost  an  able  man.  We  have 
people  dedicated  to  performing  a  job 
which  we  tell  them  they  must  perform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anyone  who  has  been  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  technical  assistance  end  of  the 
program  than  have  I. 

The  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  will  re¬ 
member  there  was  a  great  man,  Dr.  Ben¬ 
nett,  from  his  State  who  came  before 
this  committee  many  years  ago.  He  had 
just  returned  from  India  and  he  went 
to  Ethiopia.  He  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
accident,  which  was  a  tragedy  and  which 
represented  a  great  loss,  not  only  as  an 
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individual  but  a  loss  in  the  terms  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  his  country. 

Dr.  Bennett  told  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  : 

Just  give  me  a  $2  steel-pointed  plow  that 
the  Indian  farmer  can  use  in  cultivating  18 
acres  of  land  rather  than  4  acres;  that  is  all 
I  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  said  he  did  not  want 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  flow 
into  this  program. 

My  opposition  to  this  program  has 
been  one  of  scope  and  not  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  not  of  intent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  to  do  too 
much.  But  no  administrator  and  no  ad¬ 
ministration  can  properly  plan  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis  in  such  an  immense  free- 
flowing  operation  as  this  and  do  it  ef¬ 
ficiently.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  in  this  country,  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  said — the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  other  orga¬ 
nizations — have  been  insisting  for  years 
for  us  to  do  this  job  more  efficiently, 
give  these  people  time  to  plan,  and  we 
can  look  at  it  through  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  year  by  year;  give  them 
a  chance.  However,  we  have  never  done 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  the  re¬ 
markable  thing  is  that  it  has  worked  as 
well  as  it  has. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  if  we  would 
give  them  this  opportunity  it  would  be  in 
our  best  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Frelinghttysen],  does  the  gentleman 
really  think  now,  before  he  takes  issue 
with  me  and  says,  “Well,  how  many  hear¬ 
ing  did  you  attend”? — I  had  a  little  busi¬ 
ness  in  my  congressional  district  in  the 
middle  of  these  hearings  to  which  I  had 
to  attend  if  I  stayed  here — but  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen  1 
or  any  other  member  of  the  committee 
if — and  this  is  no  reflection  upon  any  of 
them — if  we  really  went  into  depth  into 
this  program  this  year,  or  as  to  that  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  last  several  years?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  whatever 
changes  might  be  made  can  be  for  the 
better,  because  I  do  not  believe  the  gen¬ 
tleman  can  tell  us  that  we  went  into  this 
program  in  depth. 

This  responsibility  is  certainly  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Congress  and  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  gentleman’s  party  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  done  and  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  has  done  it  in  the 
past  several  years. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  gone  into  these  questions 
in  depth  it  is  not  because  we  have  failed 
to  give  a  long-term  authorization.  It  is 
simply  because  we  have  failed  in  a  basic 
part  of  our  responsibility  as  members  of 
a  major  legislative  committee.  It  is  not 
because  of  the  lack  of  time.  If  we  or¬ 
ganized  our  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  get 
the  job  done,  we  could  do  it  on  an  annual 
authorization  basis. 


If  we  were  to  accept  the  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  gentleman  is  presenting, 
every  major  committee  of  this  House 
would  say — we  can  only  afford  to  take 
a  look  at  major  problems  falling  within 
the  responsibility  of  our  committee  every 
other  year  or  once  every  5  years. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  would  be  offensive  to  the  members 
of  most  of  the  committees.  I  would  hope 
it  would  be  offensive  to  members  of  our 
own  committee. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  making  a  very  good  argument  in 
favor  of  the  2-year  authorization  which 
would  give  us  time  to  go  into  it.  We  have 
not  been  doing  it  and  I  think  we  should. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  indeed  an  ironic 
moment,  for  we  have  on  the  minority 
side  three  Members  speaking  in  favor  of 
this  amendment  who,  in  the  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  House, 
have  traditionally  and  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  the  foreign  aid  bill,  each  speaking 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  just  heard 
our  distinguished  and  scholarly  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  speaking 
against  the  amendment,  a  gentleman 
who  has  traditionally  opposed  this  bill. 

I  think  for  the  majority  to  accuse  the 
minority  in  this  regard  of  being  insensi¬ 
tive  to  the  needs  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  misses  the  mark. 

In  this  House  in  1961, 1  as  a  new  Mem¬ 
ber  supported  the  long-range  authoriza- 
r  tion  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  You  have 
my  pledge  I  will  fight  to  maintain  the 
full  5-year  authorization  if  it  is  proposed 
that  the  term  of  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  be  cut.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  have  strong  feelings 
about  the  2-year  authorization  but  I  do 
have  strong  feelings  about  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  House  to  do  its  job. 

In  the  committee  absolutely  no  evi¬ 
dence  and  no  testimony  was  presented 
as  to  what  the  requirements  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  accounts  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  2-year  authorization  under  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  would  be  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

For  example,  the  technical  cooperation 
development  grant  authorization  in  the 
committee  bill  in  1967  is  $231,310,000 — 
the  very  same  authorization  for  1968. 
There  was  absolutely  no  study  given  to 
what  the  needs  of  the  agency  would  be 
in  1968.  That  might  require  a  different 
figure. 

I  could  go  down  the  line  on  this.  You 
have  the  information  before  you  on  page 
3  of  the  committee  report. 

Let  us  lay  to  rest  one  shibboleth  right 
now — there  is  absolutely  no  need  for  a 
long-term  authorization,  to  have  the 
long-range  planning  that  is  so  necessary 
to  this  program. 

I  was  in  the  executive  department  for 
a  couple  of  years  during  a  previous  ad¬ 
ministration,  We  planned  long-range 
programs  for  5  and  10  and  25  years  with¬ 
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out  long-range  authorizations.  So  I 
think  the  two  are  absolutely  unrelated. 

Gentlemen,  I  insist  that  this  House 
would  be  irresponsible  to  accept  the  2- 
year  authorization  of  the  accounts  other 
than  the  DLF  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  at  this  time.  No.  1,  we  did  not  ex¬ 
amine  what  the  needs  would  be  nor  did 
the  executive  suggest  what  the  needs 
would  be  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Furthermore,  if  there  is  a  time  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  long-range  authorization  or  a 
2-year  authorization,  I  think  common- 
sense  dictates  that  it  should  be  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  Congress.  I  think  if 
this  bill  comes  before  this  Congress  next 
year,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  examine  properly  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  a  2-year 
authorization  for  these  other  accounts. 

I  urge  the  House  to  recognize  its  re¬ 
sponsibility,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  realize  that  it  is 
very  strange  that  this  amendment 
should  be  so  drawn  as  to  be  offered 
to  this  section  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  is  a  limitation  which 
has  the  effect  of  nullifying  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  which  will  be  read 
later  on  and  will  be  presumably,  under 
consideration  when  they  are  read.  All 
through  the  bill  you  are  going  to  have 
conflicts  between  this  amendment  and 
the  authorizations  of  funds  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  Such  conflicts  appear  on  page  3, 
page  11,  page  12,  page  13,  page  14,  and 
page  20. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  The  right  way  to  do  what  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  do  is  to  meet  this 
issue  headon  everytime  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  authorizing  funds  and  to  offer  ap¬ 
propriate  amendments  so  that  we  can 
determine  whether  we  want  a  1-year 
program  or  a  2-year  program.  Let  us 
settle  the  issue  as  we  go  along.  Let  us 
consider  the  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grant  authorization  on 
page  3  and  determine  the  length  of  time 
for  which  funds  are  to  be  authorized  for 
that  program.  Instead,  the  gentleman 
has  come  in  with  an  across-the-board, 
meat-ax  type  of  amendment  which  ap¬ 
plies  to  programs  as  a  group  rather  than 
giving  them  individual  consideration. 
That  is  the  wrong  way  to  do  it.  There 
will  be  conflicting  provisions  which  may 
be  difficult  to  interpret. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mi’.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  just  want  to  ex¬ 
plain — and  I  should  have  explained 
when  I  offered  the  amendment — that  we 
did  this  in  order  not  to  have  to  offer  9 
separate  amendments. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  You  will  have  to  offer 
separate  amendments  to  take  out  the 
dates — the  references  to  fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  No - 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  How  are  you  going  to 
correct  those  dates? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  Parliamen¬ 
tarian  and  everyone  else  agrees  that  the 
amendment  would  be  effective.  I  admit 
it  is  unusual. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  How  are  you  going  to 
correct  these  conflicting  provisions  on 
the  pages  in  question?  Your  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  correct  the  subsequent 
language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  If  the  gentleman 
would  read  the  amendment  again,  he 
would  see  that  it  is  automatically  done. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  You  are  going  to  have 
conflicting  provisions  all  the  way  through 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  has  been 
tossed  around  here  several  times  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  who  has  been  say¬ 
ing  that  I  have  changed  my  mind  on  the 
question  of  multiple-year  authorization. 
That  is  correct.  If  you  will  read  the 
hearings,  you  will  see  that  on  the  first 
day  of  our  hearings,  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  present,  I  said  to  him  that 
he  would  have  to  make  a  good  case.  I 
think  the  AID  witnesses  made  a  good 
case.  So  I  became  an  advocate  of  the 
2 -year  approach. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
must  have  changed  his  mind  because  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  quotation  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  15, 
1961.  Here  is  what  he  said  during  that 
debate : 

Now,  most  of  us,  as  I  have  indicated,  are 
in  favor  of  long-term  programing.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  there  can  be  more  efficient  and  more 
effectiveness  if  we  have  long-term  programs. 
Furthermore,  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  long¬ 
term  commitments  over  a  specific  period  to 
an  individual  country.  We  might  develop 
such  response  on  the  basis  of  long-term  au¬ 
thorizations  for  either  three  or  four  years. 
We  might  couple  that  with  a  multiple-year 
appropriation  of  part  but  not  of  all  of  the 
total  amount. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  knows  without  my  telling  him  that 
the  so-called  good  case  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  made  could  not  have  been 
very  good  if  the  committee  rejected  their 
recommendation.  Their  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  for  a  5-year  authorization.  The 
committee  took  action  for  a  2-year  au¬ 
thorization.  There  was  no  testimony  of 
any  kind  at  any  point,  and  I  challenge 
the  Chairman  or  anyone  else  to  say  so, 
with  respect  to  a  2-year  authorization. 
We  have  no  idea  whether  the  executive 
branch  wants  a  2-year  authorization  or 
not.  There  was  no  evidence  presented 
that  such  an  authorization  would  be  of 
any  benefit  to  them  in  dealing  with  the 
recipient  countries,  whether  or  not  we 
should  continue  to  be  generous,  and 
there  was  no  indication  that  their  long- 
range  planning  would  be  more  efficient  or 
more  effective. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  attended  every  one  of  the 
hearings  except  two.  I  listened  to  both 


the  executive  witnesses  and  the  private 
witnesses  and  I  have  been  convinced. 

This  House,  on  June  9  of  this  year, 
adopted  a  2 -year  authorization  for  the 
food-for-freedom  program  without  one 
single  word  of  protest  about  a  multiple- 
year  authorization.  That  was  a  $3  bil¬ 
lion  program,  and  not  one  single  word  of 
protest  was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  a  multiple-year  approach  to  the 
food-for-freedom  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  During  the  committee’s 
deliberation  on  this  particular  bill  the 
administration  did  justify  its  reason  for 
wanting  authorization  for  a  2-year  pro¬ 
gram;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
reads  the  hearings,  he  will  find  several 
convincing  arguments  in  favor  of  a  mul¬ 
tiyear  authorization. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  our  distin¬ 
guished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  addition  to  the 
able  arguments  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  ,  and 
other  Members  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  program  will  enable  AID  more 
effectively  to  do  a  bargaining  job  with 
developing  countries.  It  will  also  enable 
the  representatives  of  our  country  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  other  countries  and  to  urge 
that  they  should  put  more  money  into 
the  development  countries. 

As  well  stressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Chairman,  it  guaran¬ 
tees  a  more  effective  program. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mi-.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con¬ 
clusion  I  just  want  to  say  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  face  this  issue,  let  us  meet  it.  Let 
us  meet  it  when  we  come  to  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  technical  assistance,  and  let 
us  meet  it  when  we  come  to  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  military  assistance.  We  can 
consider  each  case  on  its  own  merit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  do  not 
have  to  apologize  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  being  somewhat  critical  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  at  this  time  and 
for  my  support  of  the  Mailliard  amend¬ 
ment,  because  over  the  years  I  have  con¬ 
sistently  supported  the  mutual  security 
program  or  any  part  of  the  program  by 
whatever  name. 

I  served  for  12  years  on  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Each 
year  I  analyzed  the  budget  submissions 
of  the  mutual  security  program,  on 
AID,  or  whatever  the  name  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  at  that  time  which  was  han¬ 
dling  the  foreign  aid  program  in  the 
executive  branch. 

I  believe  the  annual  appropriation 
process  for  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
mandatory.  On  some  occasions  I  have 


honestly  doubted  whether  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  annually  both  a  foreign  aid 
authorization  and  a  foreign  aid  appro¬ 
priation.  But  over  the  years  I  have 
gradually  become  convinced  that  it  was 
more  beneficial  to  do  it  twice  than  to  do 
it  once  each  year.  Therefore  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  have  an  authorization 
process  every  year,  and  we  ought  to  have 
an  appropriation  process  every  year. 
The  people  who  present  the  program 
should  come  up  twice  to  the  Congress, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  to  make 
their  presentations  and  to  jutsify  the 
dollars,  the  programs  and  the  projects 
that  they  are  trying  to  get  approved. 

I  have  listened  to  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for 
a  number  of  years  say  repeatedly — and 
this  is  from  Members  on  both  sides — • 
that  they  were  never  satisfied  that  they 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  get  into  the 
program,  into  the  details  of  the  dollar 
submissions,  and  the  individual  projects 
and  the  programs  that  were  submitted 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  These  complaints  came  when 
we  had  an  annual  authorization. 

Now  the  proposal  is  that  instead  of 
having  an  annual  authorization  presen¬ 
tation,  they  want  to  cut  it  in  half.  They 
want  to  make  the  committee’s  partici¬ 
pation  50  percent  less  effective.  I  have 
heard  many  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  as  well  as  on  my  own  side  of  the 
aisle  say  that  even  when  they  did  it 
every  year,  it  was  not  sufficient.  Now 
they  want  to  cut  it  in  half. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  more 
congressional  control  when  we  reduce  by 
50  percent  the  time  given  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  it  by  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Many  of  us  are  concerned — and  that 
includes  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  people  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle — that  Congress  is  losing  control 
over  the  programs,  and  over  the  dol¬ 
lars — and  the  dollars  involved  here  are 
substantial.  I  just  do  not  understand 
the  rationale  of  those  who  say  on  one 
hand  they  want  more  congressional  con¬ 
trol,  and  on  the  other  hand  want  to  cut 
in  half  the  consideration  of  the  program 
by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  just  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  5, 
strongly  supports  the  position  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  quote: 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  feels  that  there  should  be  at  least  an  an¬ 
nual  review  by  the  policy  committees  of  the 
Congress,  at  least  until  the  world  situation 
stabilizes  somewhat. 

Aid  as  a  factor  in  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  the  use  of  American  arms  by  both 
sides  in  the  recent  India-Pakistan  conflict, 
the  persistent  overselling  of  aid  as  a  “cure- 
all”  both  to  the  American  people  and  to  for¬ 
eigners,  balance  of  payments  problems — these 
and  other  factors  have  had  the  effect  of 
merging  the  thinking  of  Members  who  pre- 
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viously  held  opposite  points  of  view  on  the 
merits  of  long-term  authorizations. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  I  do  find  myself  in  accord 
with  the  Senate  recommendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  argument  has  been  made  that 
better  planning  would  result  if  we  had  a 
multiyear  authorization  for  some  of  these 
projects  and  in  some  of  these  accounts. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  are 
a  number  of  programs  and  projects  over 
the  years  which  were  3-,  4-,  or  5-year 
projects,  and  on  which  they  have  been 
able  to  achieve  success  on  the  basis  of  a 
1-year  authorization. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  in 
this  bill  itself  we  have  a  multiyear  proj¬ 
ect,  the  Indus  Basin  project,  for  which  in 
at  least  three  and  perhaps  more  years 
they  have  gotten  a  1-year  authorization. 
I  understand  that  the  agency  and  the 
committee  itself  point  with  pride  to  this 
project. 

If  this  project  is  as  good  as  they  say  it 
is — the  Indus  Basin  project — and  it  is 
a  multiyear  project,  and  they  have  had 
to  come  up  once  every  year  and  get  an 
authorization,  it  seems  to  me  this  one  il¬ 
lustration  demonstrates  we  do  not  have 
to  have  a  2-year  or  3-year  or  4-year  or 
5-year  authorization  to  get  results  from 
the  vast  expenditures  that  we  make  in 
this  field. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  final  observa¬ 
tion.  I  believe  it  is  healthy  for  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch  of  the  Government  to  come 
up  and  to  justify  this  program  once  a 
year  to  the  committee  ably  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  also  wholesome  for  those  in  the 
executive  branch  to  come  up  and  justify 
their  facts  and  their  figures  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is 
equally  beneficial  to  the  members  of  your 
committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is 
equally  beneficial  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  to  all 
of  us  who  are  not  on  these  two  commit¬ 
tees  to  have  an  annual  review,  not  once 
but  twice.  I  urge  approval  of  the  Mail- 
liard  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mail- 
liardL 

Among  other  things,  I  call  attention 
to  the  technical  services  contracts  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development — contracts  which 
total  almost  a  half  billion  dollars,  in¬ 
cidentally. 

This  is  something  I  believe  we  ought 
to  go  into  next  year,  as  well  as  many 
other  foreign  aid  expenditures.  We  did 
not  this  year.  I  am  going  to  cite  a  few 
contracts,  and  find  out  whether  any  of 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  can  provide  answers  as  to 
how  this  money  is  being  spent. 


For  instance,  there  is  the  Council  for 
International  Progress  in  Management, 
Inc.  It  provides  for  an  adviser  to  en¬ 
courage  tourism  in  Colombia. 

My  question  is:  How  many  more  of 
these  have  we  got  around  the  world,  paid 
with  American  tax  dollars  to  promote 
travel  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  is 
a  member  of  the  comm'ttee,  and  he  can 
have  full  access  to  all  of  the  information 
he  would  require.  He  has  as  much  in¬ 
formation  available  to  him  as  anyone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  would  you  like  to 
answer  the  question?  How  many  more 
of  these  are  on  the  foreign  aid  payroll 
around  the  world? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  You  are  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  and  you  have  the 
book  in  front  of  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  Argent ;na,  there  are 
two  contracts  to  do  exactly  the  same 
thing:  develop  a  model  research  center 
to  provide  a  trained  corps  of  professional 
economists.  How  many  more  of  these 
contracts  are  there  around  the  world? 
Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  know?  I 
note  that  Robert  R.  Nathan  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  has  a  fat  contract  for  a1  most  $1 
million  for  the  purpose  of  advising  as  to 
general  policies  of  economic  development 
in  El  Salvador.  What  is  this  about? 
Does  any  member  of  the  committee  want 
to  answer  the  question?  The  name 
Robert  Nathan  was  once  bandied 
around,  I  believe,  as  one  of  the  brain 
trusters  for  the  Democrats  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Then  I  see  that  the  Cooperative  for 
American  Relief  Everywhere,  Inc.  holds 
a  contract  to  assist  Algeria  to  develop 
a  capacity  to  operate  and  maintain  a 
clinic. 

Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  this  and  how  many  more  Cooper¬ 
atives  For  American  Relief  Everywhere 
there  are? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  You  did 
not  answer  my  other  question.  Let  me 
finish,  and  then  I  will  give  you  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  answer. 

Incidentally,  I  note  that  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
holds  contracts  in  almost  every  country 
covered  in  this  book,  and  almost  all 
countries  are  represented.  The  stated 
purpose  is  the  developing  trade  union 
practices  and  policies.  I  wonder  who 
constitutes  this  institute,  and  what  it  has 
accomplished.  We  did  not  go  into  this 
in  the  committee  this  year.  We  could 
have  started  in  January  or  early  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year,  held  consistent  hear¬ 
ings  in  the  committee,  and  found  out 
what  is  going  on  under  these  contracts  if 
the  committee  had  been  organized  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  there  is  the  Afri¬ 
can-American  Institute,  which  has  a  lush 
contract  for  more  than  $3  million  to  as¬ 
sist  Guinea  in  selecting  personnel  for 
training.  I  do  not  know  what  for.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman,  who  often  is 


known  as  the  spokesman  for  the  State 
Department  in  the  committee,  Mr.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  can  tell  me  what  this  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  so  I  can  make  a  correction  at  this 
point?  This  must  have  been  one  of  the 
days  when  the  gentleman  did  not  come 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be¬ 
cause  of  his  conflict  with  another  com¬ 
m'ttee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  of  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
who  spent  any  more  time  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  this  year,  or  last  year,  or  the  year 
before,  than  I  did? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  he  was  not  present,  because  they 
did  testify,  on  page  691. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  You  are 
operating  on  my  time.  How  do  you  know 
I  was  not  there? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Here  is  the  testimony 
on  page  691.  The  gentleman  said  that 
the  American  Free  Labor  Institute  d'd 
not  testify.  I  say  they  did  testify,  and 
here  is  the  record,  and  here  is  the  list. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  let  the  gentle¬ 
man  proceed,  but  I  am  going  to  serve 
notice  if  there  are  any  further  requests 
for  additional  time  I  am  going  to  be  rais¬ 
ing  an  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  just  saved  2  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  want 
an  answer  to  my  question  from  the  chair¬ 
man  if  he  will  be  so  disposed  as  to  give 
it.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  member 
of  the  committee,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  yourself,  who  spent  any  more 
time  in  the  committee  this  year,  last 
year,  or  the  year  before? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  admit  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  has  been  very  good  in 
his  attendance  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  the 
gentleman  does  have  some  conflicting  ob¬ 
ligations.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that 
point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  should  not  state  that  I  said 
that  they  did  not  appear,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  said.  They 
did  appear. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  he  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  who  appeared? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  American  Free  La¬ 
bor  Institute. 

I  did  not  say  they  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  You  said  they  did  not 
testify  in  front  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  did  not  say  they 
did  not  testify  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  exactly  what 
you  said. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  that  we  needed  to 
find  out  what  they  are  accomplishing 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  had 
been  present  at  the  hearings  I  am  sure 
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he  would  know  what  information  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  made  a  remark 
which  referred  to  an  analysis  report  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  relief  op¬ 
erations.  That  is  CARE,  the  worldwide 
relief  and  charitable  society.  I  believe 
everyone  knows  of  the  work  that  they 
perform.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  precise  case  as  to  why  we  should 
have  a  multiyear  authorization,  so  we 
can  get  into  the  most  minute  details  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  be 
in  Algeria,  which  probably  supports  the 
Communists  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
any  other  country  in  that  area? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  misinformed  or  is  in¬ 
accurate  on  that.  Certainly,  the  man 
who  did  support  communism  everywhere 
is  no  longer  in  office.  I  believe  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  program  is  work¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  in  Nigeria  there  are 
two  contracts  for  exactly  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  a  feasibility  study  of  key  links  on 
the  Nigerian  highway  system. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  dual  study 
will  lead  to  the  American  taxpayers  hav¬ 
ing  the  dubious  pleasure  of  providing  the 
money  with  which  to  construct  the  key 
links  in  the  Nigerian  road  system. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  expect,  if 
this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  that 
there  will  be  a  rush  for  membership  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  next  year 
because  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  committees  to  which  a  Member 
of  Congress  can  be  attached.  And  from 
what  I  have  heard  the  Air  Force  or 
some  other  system  of  transportation 
is  going  to  be  hard  pressed  to  provide 
transportation  for  the  Members  who  will 
be  traveling  around  the  world.  This  ap¬ 
parently  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  2- 
year  program — so  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  can  be  really 
comfortable  and  travel  around  the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sure,  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  All  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  that  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  I  have  been  pretty  careful  in  sign¬ 
ing  authorizations  for  visits  to  go  to 
various  places  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  it.  The  members 
of  my  committee  do  not  travel  very 
much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  very  good, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  plead  guilty — I  admit 
that  during  the  last  3  or  4  years,  since 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  I  have  tried  to  air¬ 
lift  the  gentleman  out  of  Iowa  or  out  of 
the  United  States  but  I  have  not  been 
successful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  your  hard 
luck. 


Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  meat- 
ax  approach  to  this  problem  at  all.  I 
think  if  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  made  a  deliberate  and  independent 
judgment,  the  bill  before  us  this  after¬ 
noon  would  be  a  bill  for  a  1-year  author¬ 
ization.  I  think  the  efforts  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Government  were 
clearly  shown  in  that  they  failed  to  con¬ 
vince  the  committee  that  there  should 
be  no  more  than  a  1-year  authorization. 

When  the  committee  sat  down  to  mark 
up  this  bill,  our  very  congenial  and  very 
able  chairman  asked  the  committee 
whether  we  should  consider  a  bill  for  a 
1-year  authorization  or  a  2-year  author¬ 
ization,  and  the  committee  voted  al¬ 
most  unanimously  for  a  1-year  author¬ 
ization.  The  chairman  of  our  committee 
brought  in  a  committee  print  for  a  1-year 
authorization  and  the  bill  that  we 
marked  up  in  that  committee  was  a  bill 
for  a  1-year  authorization. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Not  at 
this  time.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  time, 
Mr.  Fascell,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  spoken  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  just  want  to  correct 
the  Record. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Record  is  being  corrected  right  now — 
that  is  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  marked  up  a  bill  in 
that  committee  for  a  1-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  that  was  the  basic  bill,  and  the 
committee  print  that  was  brought  in  by 
the  chairman.  And  much  to  the  conster¬ 
nation  and  amazement  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  after  they  brought  in 
a  committee  print  for  a  1-year  authori¬ 
zation,  they  learned  that  the  other  body 
had  inexplicably  voted  for  a  1-year  au¬ 
thorization.  Amazement  prevailed  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  What  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  not  quite  accurate,  I  had  two 
bills  drawn  up — one  was  a  bill  providing 
for  a  1-year  authorization  and  the  other 
was  for  a  2-year  authorization. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  That 
is  precisely  what  I  said — that  is  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  You  said  that  we 
started  with  a  1-year  authorization  when 
the  committee  had  a  choice  between  a  1- 
year  or  a  2-year  authorization.  The 
committee  voted  to  consider  the  draft 
bill  providing  for  a  1-year  authorization. 
As  we  came  to  each  section  of  the  bill, 
we  amended  it  in  the  regular  way,  under 
the  regular  procedure.  By  a  vote  of  the 
committee,  we  adopted  the  2-year  au¬ 
thorization. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Well, 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  gentleman  con¬ 
firm  what  I  just  said. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  But  there  was  a  choice 
between  two  bills. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  There 


were  two  bills  as  I  said — a  1-year  bill 
and  a  2 -year  bill — and  the  committee 
voted  to  have  a  committee  print  brought 
in  on  a  1-year  basis. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  agreeing  with 
the  gentleman. 

The  committee  voted  to  take  up  a  1- 
year  bill. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct.  That  is  what  I  have  been  say¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  did 
not  vote  for  a  1-year  bill.  That  is  what 
you  are  saying. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  have  our  genial 
chairman  confirm  what  I  am  saying  to 
this  Committee.  They  did  vote  for  a 
1-year  authorization  until  they  found 
that  the  chairman  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  voted  for  a  1-year 
authorization. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  voted  to  take  up 
the  bill  which  provided  a  1-year  au¬ 
thorization. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  had  made  no  case  for  more  than 
a  1-year  authorization.  The  committee 
was  working  on  a  1-year  authorization 
and  this  conversion  to  more  than  a  1- 
year  authorization  has  occurred  after 
the  record  was  made  and  after  the  bill 
was  before  the  committee  for  the  mark¬ 
up. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  rec¬ 
ord  made  to  justify  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  in  a  position 
of  a  checker  on  a  board  being  pushed 
around  by  the  committee  in  the  other 
body.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  this 
body  make  an  independent  judgment  on 
whether  we  have  a  1-year  or  a  2-year 
authorization.  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  supported  and  con¬ 
firm  the  judgment  that  was  made  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  the  first 
day  to  consider  a  1-year  bill.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  exercise  our  independence 
in  this  body  and  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
most  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  amendment  have  been  presented  here 
this  afternoon.  However,  there  are  two 
or  three  points  that  should  be  added.  In 
the  first  place  earlier  in  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  certain  representatives,  for 
example,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
came  before  the  committee  and  urged  a 
multiyear  authorization.  That  is  true. 
But  if  Members  will  read  further  in  the 
hearings,  they  will  find  that  under  ques¬ 
tioning  these  same  witnesses  stated  that 
they  intend  by  that  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  presented  each  year  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  They 
thought  it  should  be.  It  was  perhaps  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  legislative 
process  that  led  them  to  endorse  the 
multiyear  program  as  proposed  by  the 
Executive. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  worthwhile 
to  examine,  in  at  least  one  instance,  how 
this  operation  works.  Take,  for  example, 
the  authorization  for  military  assistance 
contained  in  this  bill.  It  is  $917  million 
for  fiscal  year  1957.  Incidentally,  we 
have  pointed  out  that  that  includes  no 
military  assistance  for  Vietnam,  as  that 
is  now  carried  in  another  bill.  But  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  uncertainty  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  requirements  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  world  situation,  what  the  majority 
of  the  committee  did  in  this  case  and  in 
others  was  in  effect  to  say  that  $917  mil¬ 
lion  is  what  we  need  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Therefore  it 
follows  that  what  we  need  for  fiscal  year 
1968  is  also  $917  million. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  others 
made  a  very  careful  and  complete  pres¬ 
entation  upon  this  matter.  They  urged 
the  committee  to  authorize  the  $917  mil¬ 
lion  requested  for  fiscal  year  1967,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  kind  as  to 
what  would  be  needed  next  year.  So 
the  committee  is  saying  that  if  this  is 
sufficient  for  this  year,  no  matter  what 
the  world  condition  may  be  next  year, 
the  same  amount  of  dollars  will  meet 
our  military  requirements.  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  is  not  a  responsible 
way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  why  we  should  authorize,  as  the 
gentleman  has  said,  our  foreign  military 
assistance  program  for  2  years  when  we 
authorize  our  own  military  program  for 
the  United  States,  for  our  own  Departs 
ment  of  Defense,  every  year.  If  we  can 
do  it  for  our  own  Department  of  Defense 
every  year,  why  should  we  not  do  it  for 
the  foreign  military  assistance  program 
every  year?  It  just  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ducting  our  military  operations  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  authorization.  We  authorize 
military  construction  each  year.  But 
msot  of  that  $50  billion  defense  expendi¬ 
ture  is  under  a  continuing  authorization. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Our  own  defense 
program  is  authorized  for  1  year.  We 
authorize  the  military  construction  every 
year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct,  but 
that  is  only  part  of  the  Defense  appro¬ 
priations.  The  rest  is  a  continuing 
authorization.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  the  State  Department,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  other  departments. 
They  are  all  continuing  authorizations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  we  can  do  it  for 
our  own  Defense  Department  every  year, 
why  should  we  not  do  it  for  foreign 
assistance? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  not  military  construction - 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de¬ 
clines  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  feel  the  gentle¬ 
man  his  misunderstood  the  chairman’s 
position,  and  I  would  like  to  know  on 
what  authority  the  gentleman  is  basing 
his  statement.  It  seems  to  me  that  for 
the  past  4  years  they  have  been  before 
our  committee  uring  a  long-range 
authorization. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  said  that,  and  I  have 
added  under  questioning  executive  wit¬ 
nesses  did  go  to  the  point.  They  said 
that  their  recommendation  by  no  means 
was  intended  to  imply  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  should  not  be  annually  considered 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  which  is  exactly  what  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  require. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  to  limit  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
authorization  to  1  fiscal  year. 

I  fail  to  see  why,  when  we  have  the 
Federal  budget  set  on  a  fiscal-year  basis, 
we  should  not  then  make  our  foreign 
policy  conform  to  the  Federal  fiscal  year 
policy.  We  have  done  this  for  years  on 
U.S.  foreign  aid,  ever  since  the  Marshall 
plan  was  instituted.  If  we  in  Congress 
have  been  wrong  all  this  time,  Congress 
has  been  50  percent  wrong.  Because 
Congress  has  held  foreign  aid  hearings 
and  authorized  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  every  year,  obviously,  according 
to  the  people  who  now  advocate  a  2-year 
authorization  period,  Congress  should 
have  only  authorized  the  U.S.  aid  pro¬ 
grams  through  hearings  and  debates 
every  other  year.  So  that  50  percent  of- 
the  time  of  the  Congress  has  been 
wasted — or  has  it  really?  I  believe  not. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  a  continuing  policy.  The  world 
is  ever  changing.  The  Lf.S.  Congress 
cannot  put  off  consideration  of  our  im¬ 
portant  foreign  policy,  to  every-other- 
year  consideration.  We  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  should  be  ex¬ 
amining  the  policy  in  major  part  all  the 
time,  week  in  and  week  out,  and  there 
should  be  annual  justifications  presented 
by  the  State  Department,  AID,  and  the 
various  bureaus,  agencies,  ambassadors, 
ministers,  and  military  advisers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Why  should  we  talk  about  major  justi¬ 
fications?  Several  are  saying  we  could 
get  the  opportunity  in  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  to  look  into 
minor  things.  We  should  be  looking  at 
the  major  justifications  and  testing 
them,  and  not  once  every  2  years. 

Certainly  U.S.  foreign  affairs  problems 
cause  a  fight  on  the  floor  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  every  year.  I  believe  they  ought 
to,  and  this  is  good.  Our  U.S.  security  is 


involved.  This  is  an  untidy,  warlike 
world  and  we  must  watch  supremely 
carefully.  We  should  not  put  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  shelf  for  2  years 
and  then  make  U.S.  foreign  policy 
merely  a  dollar  justification  or  a  house¬ 
keeping  project  through  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees. 
This  is  a  minor  part  of  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  jurisdiction  and  the  major  part 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
jurisdiction. 

These  members  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  are  experienced  for 
years  in  working  on  our  basic  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policies.  These  policies  should  be 
justified  carefully  annually  and  the  dol¬ 
lar  sign  should  not  be  put  first.  I  feel  if 
we  put  the  dollar  sign  first,  we  are  going 
simply  to  have  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  look  at  the  dollar  amounts 
and  say  that  is  what  the  U.S.  foreign 
policies  in  all  their  varied  aspects  should 
be. 

One  further  point  is  this.  If  Congress 
sets  up  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  2  years,  we  are  simply  by  arith¬ 
metic  doubling  the  amount  for  this  year, 
because  there  have  been  no  justifications 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  1968,  be¬ 
yond  the  current  fiscal  year  1957  we  are 
now  talking  about.  How  can  anyone  in 
sound  mind,  how  can  any  Congressman, 
how  can  any  congressional  committee 
decide  right  now  what  the  policy  should 
be  for  1968?  It  is  complete  futility. 

That  means  if  Congress  put  a  dollar 
amount  in  the  authorization  legislation 
for  foreign  aid  for  2  years,  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  are  talking  about  futile  approaches. 
We  are  talking  about  policies  and  prob¬ 
lems  unknown  at  present,  and  that 
makes  no  sense  in  dollars.  Therefore, 
the  authorization  in  dollars  means  noth¬ 
ing.  This  change  in  effect  means  simply 
an  open  end  authorization.  How  can 
this  House  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  be¬ 
yond  the  fiscal  year  1967  coming  up,  have 
a  dollar  amount,  judging  what  should  be 
done  all  over  the  world  2  years  from  now 
for  amount  of  authorization?  It  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  be  done. 

What  this  2-year  authorization  provi¬ 
sion  does,  is  to  cut  the  power  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  in  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  control  and  supervise  our  U.S. 
foreign  aid  programs.  I  am  against  this 
proposed  change  and  oppose  it  strongly. 

I  want  this  Congress  to  control  the 
power  of  the  bureaucrats,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  set  the  policies  to  which  they 
must  conform.  This  bill  increases  the 
power  of  the  bureaucrats  by  50  percent. 
The  agencies  will  come  to  Congress  and 
justify  not  what  money  they  need  based 
on  the  current  year,  but  on  basic  policy 
set  by  Congress  2  years  before. 

I  am  sure  the  officials  and  people  in 
AID  and  in  the  U.S.  State  Department 
look  ahead  with  some  little  qualms  and 
qualifications  to  coming  up  and  getting 
a  red  hot  going  over  on  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs  every  year.  They  would 
love  not  to  have  to  face  this  prospect 
every  year.  If  they  could,  they  want  to 
cut  down  this  necessary  testing  of  cur¬ 
rent  positions  and  mistakes  while  they 
are  hot  and  fresh.  I  do  not  blame 
them  in  the  least.  I  would  feel  that  way 
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too  if  I  were  in  their  shoes.  Much  bet¬ 
ter  to  account  for  2  years  old  dusty  his¬ 
tory  than  a  real  live  hot  and  boiling 
current  controversy. 

But  let  me  tell  you,  those  of  us  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ques¬ 
tion  these  witnesses  closely,  and  test  pol¬ 
icies,  and  try  to  see  if  our  U.S.  State  De¬ 
partment,  AID,  and  the  various  U.S. 
agencies,  are  keeping  up  with  events,  to 
see  if  these  officials  are  watching  diligent¬ 
ly,  to  see  if  events  really  are  moving,  and 
policies  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people.  I  remember  it  was 
our  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  blocked  the  proposal  of  the  military 
and  the  State  Department  when  Su¬ 
karno  of  Indonesia  was  high  in  power, 
for  sending  for  very  advanced  point-to- 
point  tropospheric  radio  communications 
equipment.  I  am  not  permitted  to  ex¬ 
plain  too  much  about  the  equipment  but 
current  strong  objections  of  some  of  us 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  blocked 
this  proposal,  would  not  let  this  equip¬ 
ment  go.  It  was  really  across  party 
lines  that  this  objection  was  made,  and 
it  was  certainly  effective. 

Will  Congress  get  that  kind  of  watch¬ 
ing  on  a  2-year  authorization  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid?  No,  because  for  2  years 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  will  be  set  on  the  shelf.  If  I  were 
a  U.S.  bureaucrat  and  could  see  that  I 
could  get  a  promise  for  my  particular  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  or  bureau,  a  com¬ 
mitment  of  2  years  from  this  House  of 
Representatives,  and  when  Congress  is 
always  talking  about  economy — and  we 
are  doing  much  more  about  that  econ¬ 
omy  than  the  Senate — if  as  a  bureaucrat 

1  could  get  that  beautiful  red  apple  for 

2  years,  I  would  be  up  here  arguing  for 
it  just  like  they  are. 

But  I  oppose  this  proposal,  as  it  is  not 
a  move  for  economy,  but  a  guarantee  of 
continued  high  spending  which  is  caus¬ 
ing  inflation  and  high  food  prices,  cloth¬ 
ing  prices,  rents,  and  so  forth.  This  is 
not  good  for  the  American  people  and 
the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  MailliardL 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it.  _ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Mailliard, 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Gallagher,  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  86,  noes 
122. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  I 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  paragraph, 
add  the  following  new  sentence:  "It  is  fur¬ 
ther  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  cur¬ 
rently  informed  with  respect  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  such  assistance  which  do 


divert  their  own  economic  resources  for  such 
propaganda  purposes.” 

(b)  In  the  last  paragraph,  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  insert 
the  following:  “and  to  provide  adequate 
compensation  for  such  damage  or  destruc¬ 
tion”. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15750)  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  previously  granted  the  Committej 
on  Banking  and  Currency  permission 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a4e- 
irt  and  an  accompanying  document  on 
je  housing  bill,  H.R.  15890. 

Some  of  the  material  whicl/  should 
be  Q^this  report  is  not  yet  available.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  cfmsent  that 
the  committee  now  have  until  midnight 
Friday  N  file  its  reportyon  H.R.  15890 
and  an  accompanying  d/cument  in  com¬ 
pliance  witnsclause  3,  rifle  XIII. 

The  SPEAKER.  Js  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ri}e  gentleman  from  Okla 
homa? 

There  was  no  /bVction. 


ECONOMICS  PROFESSOR  REPUDI 

ates  False  claims,  of  federal 

RESERVE  BOARD  INDEPENDENCE 

(Ml  PATMAN  asked  anckwas  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex 
raneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  tinNand 
again  I  have  risen  on  the  floor  to  calrsat- 
tention  to  the  false  claims  of  independ¬ 
ence  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  O' 
course,  this  so-called  independence  does 
not  exist.  It  has  not  been  granted  by  the 
Congress  or  by  any  Executive  order. 
Whatever  independence  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  claims  has  been  seized  and  not 
granted. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  current 
issue  of  a  highly  respected  economics 
journal,  Challenge,  carries  an  article 
which  fully  documents  the  absurdity  of 
the  Federal  Reserve’s  claim  to  independ¬ 
ence  and  autonomy.  The  article  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Leo  Fishman,  who  is  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  economics  and  finance  at  West 
Virginia  University.  This  is  an  excellent 
article  by  a  recognized  expert  on  mone¬ 
tary  affairs.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
read  this  carefully. 

Professor  Fishman  says: 

Unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  Fed's  au¬ 
thority  to  behave  in  a  completely  autono¬ 
mous  fashion  is  unjustified. 

He  goes  on  to  note  that  the  implica¬ 
tions  for  public  economic  policy  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  could  be  grave. 


In  calling  attention  to  the  dangeiVof 
the  Federal  Reserve’s  seized  indepiftid- 
snce,  Professor  Fishman  says: 

Thus,  if  the  Fed  had  the  power  to  sCct  inde¬ 
pendently  in  matters  of  national/economic 
policy,  it  is  possible  for  moneta/y  policy  to 
ae  oriented  towards  one  set  or  goals  while 
fiscal  policy  is  moving  in  a /different — and 
incompatible — direction,  ly  is  also  possible 
for  monetary  policy  to  be  Used  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  negate  fiscal  ndlicy. 

I  place  the  complete  article,  “The 
White  House  and  Jt ne  Fed,”  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point/ 

The  White  Hook:  and  the  Fed — Does  the 
Federal  Res/rve  Really  Have  the  Au¬ 
thority  Tsd  Make  National  Economic 
Policy  TUat  Runs  Counter  to  That  of 
the  Administration? 

(By  Leo  Fishman) 

J  Earh^  in  December,  1965  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve/Board  announced  that  it  had  “approved 
actions  by  the  directors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
s§/ve  Banks  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
icreasing  the  discount  rates  of  those  banks 
'from  four  to  four  and  one-half  per  cent”  in 
order  “to  reinforce  efforts  to  maintain  price 
stability.”  It  was  no  secret  that  although 
Fed  Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin 
had  been  urging  such  a  move  for  some  time, 
President  Johnson  felt  that  it  was  not 
warranted. 

The  Fed’s  action  touched  off  numerous 
public  and  private  discussions  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  increase  in  the  discount  rate. 
Very  little  attention,  however,  was  devoted 
to  the  much  more  basic  issue  involved:  Does 
the  Board  of  Governors  actually  have  the 
legal  authority  to  act  independently  of  the 
President  in  matters  of  national  economic 
policy? 

It  is  now  rather  widely  recognized  that  the 
two  most  important  sets  of  tools  that  can  be 
used  in  determining  and  implementing  pub¬ 
lic  economic  policy  in  the  United  States  are 
fiscal  policy  (taxation,  expenditures  and 
budgetary  deficits  or  surpluses)  and  mone¬ 
tary  policy  (the  availability  and  cost  of 
money  and  credit).  Somewhat  less  well 
known  is  the  fact  that  certain  aspects  of 
monetary  policy  are  apt  to  be  much  faster 
and  considerably  more  flexible  than  fiscal 
policy. 

Monetary  policy  is  most  likely  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  when  used  in  restrictive  fashion.  If 
used  for  restrictive  purposes,  it  cannot  fail 
to  counteract,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the 
effect  of  a  stimulative  fiscal  policy. 

Thus  if  the  Fed  has  the  power  to  act  in¬ 
dependently  in  matters  of  national  economic 
^policy,  it  is  possible  for  monetary  policy  to  be 
riented  toward  one  set  of  goals  while  fiscal 
pdlicy  is  moving  in  a  different — and  incom¬ 
parable — direction.  It  is  also  possible  for 
monetary  policy  to  be  used  in  such  a  way 
that  irwrtll  negate  fiscal  policy. 

President  Johnson,  for  any  number  of  rea¬ 
sons,  choke  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about 
the  December  action  of  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  and  toNplay  down  his  differences  with 
Mr.  Martin.  'Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the 
electorate  now  Npepts  without  question  Mar¬ 
tin’s  repeated  statements  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  may  a^t  independently  of  the 
President  in  mattery  of  national  economic 
policy. 

This  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  Fed’s 
authority  to  behave  in  Njompletely  autono¬ 
mous  fashion  is  unjustified.  And  the  impli¬ 
cations  for  public  economic  policy  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  could  be  grave. 

Martin  and  others  who  shard,  his  belief  in 
the  complete  autonomy  of  the  Fed  have  gen¬ 
erally  cited  three  different  types  of  evidence 
in  support  of  their  position:  Tradition  and 
historical  precedent,  judicial  decisions,  and 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress.  In  order  to 
evaluate  the  validity  of  their  contention  let 
us  examine  each  one.  \ 
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\  TRADITION  AND  HISTORICAL  PRECEDENT 

Supporters  of  an  autonomous  Fed  hark 
backup  the  Madison  Administration  when 
Congressman  John  Randolph  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Alexander  Dallas  supported 
efforts  to  minimize  the  Influence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  TheyVlso  point  out  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  believed  it  would  be  unwise  to  put 
the  credit  of  tlm.  First  Bank  of  the  U.S.  at 
the  disposal  of  theVoverument. 

But  none  of  thesevmen  argued  that  either 
the  First  Bank  or  tne  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  should  have  the  power  to  act 
Independently  of  the  Resident  in  matters 
pertaining  to  national  policy.  Moreover, 
during  those  very  same  times  other  leading 
public  officials  were  strongly'opposed  to  the 
existence  of  both  the  First  Bank  and  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  precisely 
because  they  felt  that  institutions  of  this 
type  should  not  act  (or  have  the\ower  to 
act)  Independently  of  the  Administration  on 
questions  of  national  economic  policyX 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  President  when 
the  First  Bank  of  the  United  States  met\ts 
demise,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  who  brought 
about  the  demise  of  the  Second  Bank,  held** 
substantially  similar  opinions  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  In  a  letter  to  Treasury  Secretary  Albert 
Gallatin  dated  December  12,  1803,  Jefferson 
wrote:  "What  an  obstruction  could  not  this 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  all  its  branch 
banks,  be  in  time  of  war!  It  might  dictate  to 
us  the  peace  we  should  accept,  or  withdraw 
its  aids.”  President  Jackson  commented  on 
the  Second  Bank  in  a  similar  vein  in  his 
Farewell  Address. 

Proponents  of  the  view  that  the  Fed  Is 
completely  independent  of  the  President 
sometimes  attempt  to  buttress  their  argu¬ 
ment  by  referring  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
of  1913. 

The  1933  Act,  however,  did  not  endow  the 
newly  created  Federal  Reserve  Board  with 
autonomy.  On  the  contrary,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  as  originally  conceived  and 
created,  was  for  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
bureau  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  served  as  ex-officio  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Board 
was  assigned  offices  within  the  building  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Congressional  de¬ 
bates  that  preceded  passage  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  indicates  that  its  proponents 
intended  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  act 
independently  in  the  same  sense  that  such 
government  agencies  as  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  act  independently  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  directives  contained 
in  the  relevant  legislation.  And  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Congress  intended  to  endoy* 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  power  trans¬ 
cending  that  of  the  President  of  the  Uimed 
States.  / 

Congress  did  intend  to  keep  the  federal 
Reserve  Board  out  of  politics.  For  /his  rea¬ 
son,  Congress  encouraged  the  President  to 
appoint  to  the  Board  only  mfo  of  high 
caliber  with  competence  in  the  field  of  fi¬ 
nance,  rather  than  political  ha/ks.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Congress  intended  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  Presidential  in¬ 
fluence  or  control  in  matters  Involving  the 
national  welfare.  / 

The  1935  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Act  terminated^ the  ex-officio  status  of 
the  Secretary  of  tke  Treasury  as  a  member 
of  the  Board.  Statements  made  by  Senator 
Carter  Glass  and  others  during  the  debates 
preceding  passage  of  this  Amendment,  how¬ 
ever,  indicatp'clearly  that  Congress  wished  to 
free  the  B6axd  from  subservience  to  the 
Treasury jbut  not  to  grant  it  complete  inde¬ 
pendency  from  the  President. 

In  e/plaining  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves/the  final  version  of  the  bill  approved 
by  /he  Senate-House  conference  committee, 
Congressman  Henry  B.  Steagall  (who  spon¬ 


sored  the  bill  with  Senator  Glass)  observed: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
clothed  with  the  power  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  so  as  to  bring  the 
[Federal  Reserve]  System,  with  its  vast  re¬ 
sources  and  powers,  into  full  harmony  with 
the  advanced  policies  of  the  present  Admin¬ 
istration.”  [sic] 

Marriner  S.  Eccles,  first  chairman  of  the 
newly  constituted  Board  of  Governors,  re¬ 
garded  the  Board  as  part  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  official  family.  At  the  same  time,  he 
regarded  the  Board  as  a  nonpolitical  agency 
in  the  sense  that  its  members  would  not 
participate  in  party  politics  or  in  political 
campaigns. 

By  word  and  by  deed.  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  lived  up  to  this  conception  of 
the  relationship  between  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  and  his  Administration  and  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  chairman  in  his  official  family. 
This  relationship  was  altered  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  after  John  W.  Snyder  be¬ 
came  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1946. 
Eccles  was  told  that  in  any  appearances  be¬ 
fore  Congress  he  must  make  it  clear  that  he 
was  speaking  for  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
.not  for  the  Administration.  Secretary  of  the 
''Treasury  Snyder  was  to  be  the  spokesman  for 
the  Administration  in  matters  pertaining  to 
economic,  policy. 

Ecbles  did  not  relish  his  new  status  out¬ 
side  the  fold  of  the  President’s  official  family/ 
but  neXher  he  nor  President  Truman  to/k 
the  change  to  mean  that  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  could  thereafter  act  independently 
in  making  Xroad  policy  decisions  ajrecting 
the  national  welfare.  In  fact,  from/942  un¬ 
til  the  early  1950s,  it  was  not  ppsible  for 
the  Federal  ReseWe  to  exercise  autonomy  in 
the  determination\f  monetary  jfolicy.  Since 
the  Federal  Reservm^ystem  j/ks  committed 
to  pegging  the  price  oXgovenjmaent  securities, 
its  powers  to  deternrwi ^monetary  policy 
were  necessarily  limited^ 

JUDICIAL  DEClXpNS 

Two  decisions  by  tMe  SupXwne  Court  have 
also  been  cited  to  s/Tpport  thXyiew  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  is  completXjV  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  President.  Neither  orSthese  cases 
involved  eitheir  the  Board  of  Governors  or 
its  predecessor,  the  Federal  ResertX  Board. 
The  more  jrecent  of  the  two  cases Xjlum- 
phrey’s  Executor  v.  United  States  [29d^J.S. 
602]  invo/ved  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
In  its  BTC5  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  ru\d 
that  Jffie  power  of  the  President  to  removX 
a  nftmber  of  a  Commission  is  restricted 
where  its  members  are  “an  independent,  non¬ 
partisan  body  of  experts  charged  with  duties 
/neither  political  nor  executive,  but  predomi¬ 
nantly  quasi- judicial  and  quasi-legisla¬ 
tive.  . 

The  relevance  of  this  decision  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  issue  is  subject  to  question,  however. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
is  completely  analogous  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  latter  has  been  judged 
to  be  a  quasi-judicial  and  quasi-legislative 
body,  which  is  not  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
Congress  intended  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
be  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court 
warned  against  interpreting  its  decision  in 
the  Humphrey  case  too  broadly,  stating  that 
its  decision  applied  specifically  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  that  "the  power 
of  the  President  to  remove  an  officer  ,  .  . 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  office.” 

The  issue  being  considered  here,  however, 
is  not  whether  the  President  has  the  power 
to  remove  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  but  rather  whether  he  has  the  power 
to  overrule  the  Board  of  Governors  if  it  makes 
a  decision  involving  national  economic  policy 
that  he  does  not  approve  of.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  is  real,  not  fanciful.  The  President 
does  not  have  the  power  to  remove  either 
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Senators  or  Congressmen  from  office,  but  he 
does  have  the  power  to  veto  legislation  passed 
by  Congress.  J 

Actually,  heavier  reliance  has  been  placed 
on  a  much  earlier  case,  Kendall  v.  Uni/ed 
States  [12  Peters  210],  decided  by  thy  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  1838.  In  that  case  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruled  that  the  branchyof  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  the  essential  consideration  in 
establishing  the  nature  and  ext/nt  of  the 
independence  of  a  governmenyofficial  but 
rather  the  statutory  mandate/of  his  office. 
In  1952,  in  oral  testimony  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  General  Credit  Control  and 
Debt  Management,  Lucius^wilmerding,  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Fed,  interpreted  this  decision 
to  mean  that  the  President  has  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  “to  interfere  with, 
set  aside,  correct  or  revise,  the  decision  of 
the  Board  in  any  matter  which  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  Congndss  to  the  Board’s  exclusive 
jurisdiction.”  V 

Granted  tin?  validity  of  this  interpretation 
of  Kendall  /  United  States,  does  it  follow 
that  the  Board  of  Governors  may  use  mone¬ 
tary  poli/y  to  achieve  broad  national  goals 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  President? 
To  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  relevant  legislation  and  to  ascer- 
tam  whether  Congress  has  committed  to  the 
Beard  of  Governors  exclusive  jurisdiction 
/Tver  the  use  of  monetary  policy  to  achieve 
broad  national  economic  objectives. 

PERTINENT  LEGISLATION 

Neither  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  nor  any 
other  legislation  that  cites  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  by  name  specifically  gives  it  such  a 
mandate.  This  fact  has  been  noted  by  repu¬ 
table  public  officials  and  economists,  but 
their  comments  have  not  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  they  deserve.  Among  those  who  have 
pointed  out  that  no  such  clear-cut  mandate 
exists  are  George  Leland  Bach  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  conducted  the 
Hoover  Commission  study  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System,  and  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  itself  held  a  similar  view  for  years. 

Unable  to  cite  an  explicit  mandate,  Mr. 
Martin  and  others  who  share  his  opinion 
have  sometimes  declared  that  an  implicit 
mandate  exists.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1957  Martin 
conceded,  “The  Federal  Reserve  Act  does  not 
contain  any  provision  specifically  stating  that 
the  objective  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
is  to  promote  conditions  that  will  foster 
sustained  economic  growth  and  stability  in 
Gfie  value  of  the  dollar.”  He  went  on  to  say, 
however,  that  “this  objective  is  implicit  in 
tire  title  of  the  Act  and  .  .  .  together  with 
theVdeclaration  of  policy  contained  in  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  it  is  clear  that  the 
promoiion  of  credit  conditions  conducive  to 
economic  growth  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  is  one  of  the  most 
important  objectives  of  the  Federal  Reserve.” 

But  a  carerul  reading  of  the  legislation  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  chairman  Martin  does  not  reveal 
any  valid  basis  Jor  the  claim  that  the  Board 
has  an  implicit  \aandate  to  use  monetary 
policy  to  achieve  huoad  national  goals  in¬ 
dependently  of  thX  President.  The  lan¬ 
guage  used  in  the  title  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Act  is  straightfonvard.  It  states  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  abe  to  establish  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  banks,  furnish  an  elastic  cur¬ 
rency,  and  afford  means  of  rediscounting 
commercial  paper.  The  exerciSe  of  monetary 
policy  for  the  purposes  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Martin  is  not  implicit  in  the  titlhor  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
either  as  originally  passed  or  as  amended. 

In  fact,  the  possibility  that  monetary  pol¬ 
icy  would  or  could  be  used  to  achieve  broad 
national  economic  goals  probably  neverXoc- 
curred  to  those  who  Initially  conceived 
Federal  Reserve  Act  or  to  the  members  cX 
Congress  who  passed  it. 

Moreover,  the  present-day  use  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  com- 
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14.  FISH  PROTEIN.  Rep.  Pelly  spoke  against  an  amendment  proposed  to  the  food 
\freedom  bill  which  "would  permit  fish  concentrate  to  be  exported  under 
\aw  480  without  prior  approval  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration."  /pp 
15063-4 


15.  FOREIGN  AID.  Passed,  237-146,  H.  R.  15750,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
Rejected  191-193,  a  motion  to  recommit  designed  to  reduce  from  two  years  to 
one  year  all  authorizations  except  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  reduce  the  amount  for  development  assistance, 
pp.  14993-15034,  15051-52,  15056 
Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Moss,  that  where  commodities  are  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under 
this  Act  under  arrangements  which  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to 
the  Government  of  Vietnam,  such  proceeds  may  not  be  budgeted  by  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  for  economic  assistance  programs  without  prior 
approval  of  the  President  or  his  representative,  pp.  15012-3 

By  Rep,  Halpern,  to  withhold  Public  Law  480  assistance  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  pp.  15017-23 

By  Rep.  Rumsfield,  to  encourage  U.  S.  private  enterprise  by  utilization  of 
cost-plus-incentive- fee  contracts  with  private  firms  to  develop  and 
operate  specific  development  programs,  pp.  15024-5 


Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Purcell,  to  limit  Development  Loan  Fund  loans  to  maximum  terms  of 
25  years  with  5  years  grace,  pp.  14993-14999 
By  Rep.  Adair,  to  reduce  the  period  of  authorization  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  from  5  to  3  years,  and  the  amount  from  $1  to  3/4  billion 
yearly,  pp.  14999-15000 

By  Rep.  Quie,  to  reduce  from  40  to  25  years  the  loan  period  for  non-capital 
developments,  such  as  Public  Law  480  loans,  pp.  15000-1 
By  Rep.  Freylinghuysen,  to  reduce  from  2  years  to  one  year  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  period  for  international  organizations  and  programs  (chapter  3) 

(pp.  15009-12),  and  for  administrative  expenses,  pp.  15027-8 


Sr  18.  p.  15083  \ 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX  \ 

Smith,  la.,  inserted  an  articled  "L.B.J.  In  Iowa: 

>r  His  Policies."  pp.  A3707-8 

:  remarks  of  Rep.  Roudebush  stating  that  "every  house- 
the  pocketbook  pinch..."  and  insertingvan  article, 
it  In  6  Months."  p.  A3713 

^RICTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Roncalsio  opposing 
.1  to  expand  the  community  development  districts  pro- 

\ 


0.  FARMERS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cal lan  paying  tribute  to  American  f 
/mers.  p.  A3731 


-  4  - 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


21. 


\TIME.  S.  3616  by  Sen.  Bayh,  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  in  order  to  aLlov? 
m  option  in  the  adoption  of  advanced  time  in  certain  cases;  to  Commerpre 
Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p.  14912 


DAIRY \  S.  J.  Res.  175  by  Sen.  Proxmire,  to  designate  the  period  beginning 
November  27,  1966,  and  ending  December  1,  1966,  as  "National  Dairy  Farmers 
Cooperatives  Week";  to  Judiciary  Committee,  Remarks  of  author ^p.  14912-3 


23. 


PUBLIC  WORKSv  H.  R.  16252  by  Rep.  Feighan,  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  as  it  relates  to  those  avf/as  to  be  designated 
as  redevelopment  areas;  to  Public  Works  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  pp. 
15066-7 


24.  POSTAL  SERVICE. 


16256  by  Rep.  Race,  making  an  Appropriation  to  enable 


the  Post  Office  Department  to  extend  city  delivery /Service  on  a  door  delivery 
service  basis  to  postal  patrons  now  receiving  curbside  delivery  service  who  f 
qualify  for  door  delivery  service;  to  Appropriations  Committee. 


0 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  JULY  15; 

Food  for  freedom,  S.  Agriculture  (ex^c) , 
Certificates  of  exemption  under  Interstate 
(Dice,  C6MS,  to  testify). 


Commerce  Act,  S.  Commerce 


oO 
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more  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
program  to  study  dental  decay  than  the 
entire  Federal  effort  in  the  study  of  the 
mfeu’al  decay  which  produces  these  ap¬ 
palling  and  horrifying  crimes. 

Instead  of  spending  somewhere  be- 
tween$«13  million  and  $15  million  a  year 
in  studying  the  causes  and  nature  of 
crime  on  the  streets  of  this  country,  and 
developing  inore  effective  measures  of 
crime  prevention  and  criminal  law  en¬ 
forcement,  we\should  be  spending  at 
least  $100  million*^  year  on  this  problem. 

We  must  galvanize  our  efforts — our 
scientific  knowledgeV-our  best  brains  in 
the  field  of  criminology,  sociology,  and 
the  communications  sciences,  and  bring 
these  resources  and  talei^s  to  bear  upon 
the  problem  of  crime  in  \ur  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  \ 

The  cities  and  States  cannot  go  it 
alone;  none  of  them  have  the  \esources 
to  make  a  meaningful  attackNon  the 
problem.  The  effort  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  making  toward  heitoig 
States  and  municipalities  across  rhe 
country  is  shockingly  and  shamefully  inv 
adequate,  and  this  horrifying  episode^ 
highlights  that  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  is  why  I  introduced 
a  measure,  H.R.  14416  to  establish  a  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Crime  Prevention 
and  Detection,  with  an  initial  annual 
budget  of  $100  million.  Such  a  definitive 
program  would  finally  place  the  Federal 
Government  forcefully  and  effectively 
behind  the  effort  to  harness  existing 
scientific  knowledge  to  crime  prevention 
and  law  enforcement,  and  to  direct 
major  professional  and  research  skills, 
organized  on  an  interdisciplinary  basis, 
to  developing  the  knowledge  we  need  to 
devise  new  tools,  new  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  new  laws  to  bring  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  security  to  every  American  street 
and  every  American  home. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15750)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it¬ 
self  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
15750,  with  Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  101,  ending  on  line  7, 
page  2  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  this 
section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  2 - DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 


(a)  Section  201(b),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “In  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  President  shall  seek  to  encourage  each 
recipient  country  to  improve  its  climate  for 
private  investment  as  a  necessary  element  in 
economic  development.” 

(b)  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “$1,200,000,000”  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  “succeeding  fiscal 
years”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,000,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971”. 

(2)  In  the  second  proviso,  strike  out 
“June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967,  through 
June  30,  1971”. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PURCELL 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Purcell:  On 
page  2,  immediately  after  line  12,  insert  the 
following : 

“(a)  Strike  out  the  first  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  201(b),  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“  ‘(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in 
United  States  dollars  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  determine 
except  that  the  length  of  such  loans  shall 
not  exceed  twenty-five  years  nor  shall  the 
grace  period  of  such  loans  exceed  five  years. 
Such  loans  shall  be  utilized  to  promote  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  less  developed,  friend¬ 
ly  countries,  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon 
assisting  long-range  plans  and  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  economic  resources  and  in¬ 
crease  productive  capacities.’  ” 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  deals  with  section  201(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  dealing  with 
general  authority  under  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  Specifically,  it  would  limit 
the  maximum  terms  for  development 
loans  to  25  years  and  the  maximum  grace 
period  to  5  years.  At  the  proper  time 
I  will  offer  a  similar  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  251(a)  which  would  have  the  same 
effect  on  Alliance  for  Progress  loans. 

The  existing  law  permits  the  President 
to  make  loans  “payable  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  U.S.  dollars  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine.” 
In  actual  practice,  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  has  extended  loans 
on  terms  generally  of  40  years’  duration, 
with  a  10 -year  grace  period.  The  inter¬ 
est  charged  is  1  percent  during  the  grace 
period  and  2V2  percent  thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  interest  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  has  greatly  increased  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  House  of  the  food-for-free- 
dom  bill.  This  bill,  as  I  explained  in  a 
letter  to  all  Members  of  the  House  yes¬ 
terday,  ties  the  terms  of  dollar  credit 
sales  under  Public  Law  480  to  section  201 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480,  the 
terms  since  1960  have  been  20  years  with 
a  2-year  grace  period.  Over  $1  billion 
in  title  IV  sales  have  been  made,  often 
on  terms  harder  than  this.  During  the 
markup  of  the  food-for-freedom  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  voted  21  to  12 
to  limit  dollar-credit  sales  to  this  20-year 
term  with  a  2-year  grace  period. 

It  was  argued  that  this  would  discrimi¬ 


nate  against  the  farmer  to  require  that 
his  products  be  sold  on  a  20-year  term 
while  U.S.  manufacturers  are  selling 
their  products  on  40-year  terms  under 
the  current  foreign  aid  program.  So,  on 
June  9,  the  House  voted  193  to  165  to  put 
Public  Law  480  dollar-credit  sales  on  the 
same  terms  as  foreign  aid. 

I  favor,  and  I  think  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
favor,  a  revision  of  all  foreign  aid 
terms — Public  Law  480  and  dollar  for¬ 
eign  economic  assistance — to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  25  years  with  a  5-year  grace 
period. 

This  shorter  grace  period  will  be  of 
real  benefit  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  I  think  this  is  a  most  important 
consideration  in  view  of  our  many  long¬ 
term  commitments  abroad,  including 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time,  when  we 
look  at  what  other  nations  are  doing  in 
their  economic  assistance  programs, 
these  terms  I  propose  are  still  very  lib¬ 
eral.  They  provide  a  sufficient  repay¬ 
ment  period  if  there  is  any  realistic 
prospect  for  repayment. 

The  argument  most  often  used  against 
more  realistic  repayment  policies  such  as 
I  am  proposing  is  that  of  the  growing 
debt  burdens  of  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  We  should  not,  in  our  efforts  to 
help  other  countries,  forget  our  own  debt 
burden.  Our  balance-of -payments  prob¬ 
lem  is  serious.  We  have  had  a  deficit  in 
every  year  since  1950  with  the  single 
exception  of  1957.  And  this  problem  is 
showing  little,  if  any,  improvement. 

As  I  explained  in  my  letter  of  yester¬ 
day  in  some  detail,  what  we  are  now  do¬ 
ing  is  making  it  possible  for  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  to  use  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  it  earns  to  repay  their  existing 
hard-term  debts,  both  public  and  private, 
to  the  European  countries,  Canada, 
Japan,  and  the  World  Bank.  I  believe  it 
is  not  good  policy  for  us  to  supply  large 
amounts  of  extended  credits  while  the 
other  industrialized,  capital- exporting 
countries  are  repaid  on  their  hard  credits. 

This  Nation  is  virtually  alone  in  ex¬ 
tending  such  long-term  credits  as  40 
years  with  a  10-year  grace  period.  In 
1964,  the  United  States  made  98  percent 
of  all  loans  of  40  years  or  more. 

The  weighted  average  maturity  of  loan 
commitments  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
countries,  exclusive  of  the  United  States, 
in  1964  was  about  17  years.  The  U.S. 
weighted  average  maturity  was  33  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  that  a  25- 
year  term  with  a  5-year  grace  period  is 
substantially  more  liberal  than  what  the 
other  developed  nations  of  the  world  are 
presently  extending.  They  are  liberal 
enough  if  aid  funds  are  being  used  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically.  The  shorter 
grace  period  would  assist  our  very  seri¬ 
ous  balance-of-payments  situation. 
Hopefully,  these  sounder  terms  would 
foster  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
and  urgency  in  the  governments  of  the 
less  developed  countries  concerning  the 
utilization  of  foreign  assistance.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
presented  an  amendment  or  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  will  do  so.  Would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  clarify  what  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  are  or  would  be?  I  under¬ 
stand  there  would  be  a  5-year  grace  pe¬ 
riod.  What  would  be  the  interest  rate 
beyond  the  5 -year  period? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Three  percent. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Three  percent  inter¬ 
est.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
about  to  make  a  reservation  of  objection, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the 
present  request.  Time  will  be  short  to¬ 
day,  and  I  think  the  House  should  pro¬ 
ceed  in  regular  order.  If  there  are  any 
further  requests  for  time,  I  am  going  to 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  certainly 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman.  As 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  have  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  Public  Law  480  since  its  inception, 
and  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  amendment  and  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted.  It 
is  a  timely  amendment,  and  one  that  is 
sorely  needed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  indicating  that 
he  will  offer  an  amendment  as  he  indi¬ 
cated  at  the  proper  time.  As  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows,  the  subject  was  a  very  im¬ 
portant  controversy  when  we  considered 
the  food-for-freedom  program.  I  think 
it  is  a  worthwhile  and  needed  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
In  order  that  the  House  Members  may 
under  stand,  I  have  now  offered  an 
amendment.  If  it  is  necessary  to  do  this 
totally,  it  will  take  another  amendment. 
But  I  have  now  before  the  House  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  While  I  certainly 
cannot  but  stand  against  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment,  the  question  never¬ 
theless  is  not  on  the  real  interest  yields 
themselves.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  help  these  people,  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  make  these  loans. 
The  programs  we  had  for  many  years 


were  primarily  on  a  grant  basis.  We 
have  shifted  from  the  grant  basis  onto 
dollar  repayable  loans. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  can 
make  realistic  repayment  loans,  as  the 
gentleman  said.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  if  realistic  bankable  loans  could 
be  made,  and  those  loans  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  at  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
There  are  financial  institutions  struc¬ 
tured  to  make  realistic  loans  where  re¬ 
payment  capability  is  not  the  significant 
factor. 

The  problem  is,  why  should  we  make  a 
loan  so  difficult  that  it  cannot  be  repaid? 
At  that  point,  then  we  either  have  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  terms  or  move  toward  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  the  countries  themselves  can¬ 
not  pay  at  all  and  they  go  into  default. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  is  whether 
or  not  we  can  make  loans  that  are  loans 
that  these  countries  can  handle.  While 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  is  certainly 
worthwhile  and  motivated  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  have  a  choice  either  to  make  these 
loans  or  to  get  back  onto  a  grant  basis. 

The  will  of  the  House  down  through 
the  years  has  been  to  get  away  from 
grants  and  to  get  onto  loans.  These 
loans  are  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  they 
can  be  tailored  to  a  nations  ability  to  re¬ 
pay.  The  question  is  whether  the  United 
States  will  try  to  make  loans  and  adjust 
those  terms  to  the  future  abilities  of  the 
countries  to  pay.  For  these  reasons,  I 
urge  that  this  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  of  this 
amendment  points  out  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  some  people  may  want  to 
approve  of— the  diversification  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  among  committees.  I  do 
not  see  any  particular  virtue  of  fixing  a 
foreign  policy  by  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  it  is  their  prerogative  since 
that  law  happens  to  come  under  their 
jurisdiction.  But  it  does  point  up  the 
fact  that  the  action  of  that  committee 
puts  it  into  competition  with  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  operating  under  the  foreign  aid 
program.  There  is  no  logic  in  this,  that 
because  they  seek  to  change  that  pro¬ 
gram,  that  a  good  program  working 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  ought  to 
be  changed.  That  logic  is  not  necessarily 
correct. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Development 
Loan  Funds  are  repayable  in  dollars,  and 
AID  makes  most  of  its  loans  on  mini¬ 
mum  terms  set  by  Congress  in  1964 — 1 
percent  during  a  10-year  grace  period, 
and  2 1/2  percent  for  the  remaining  30 
years.  AID  makes  loans  on  harder 
terms  to  countries  which  are  able  to 
pay  the  costs.  For  example,  to  Israel 
we  Jent  $4  million  for  development  of  its 
telephone  system,  with  loan  terms  of 
3  Vz  percent  for  20  years,  with  a  5-year 
grace  period. 

I  do  not  see  any  virtue  in  removing  the 
flexibility  which  exists  under  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Furthermore,  last  year  at  the 
request  of  this  Congress,  we  made  a 
study  of  the  relation  of  loan-terms  and 
debt  burden  on  the  development  of  coun¬ 
tries.  That  was  called  the  “Loan-Term, 
Debt  Burden  and  Development.”  That 
documented  the  mounting  foreign  debt 
burden  of  many  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
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tries  and  concluded  that  hard  term 
credit  made  it  not  only  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  attain  its  objectives,  but 
in  the  long  run  would  be  of  greater  cost 
to  the  United  States  in  attaining  the  ob¬ 
jectives  and  furthering  programs  for 
growth. 

Further,  by  hardening  the  credit  terms, 
it  would  be  self-defeating,  particularly 
in  the  case  where  we  have  had,  since 
1946,  $32.8  billion  in  loans  and  have  re¬ 
payable  on  those  loans  $12.5  billion. 

So,  having  shifted  the  emphasis  from 
grants  and  putting  it  on  terms  which, 
yes,  are  soft,  but  on  which  repayment 
has  been  good,  and  having  achieved  our 
objectives  at  the  best  net  cost  to  the 
United  States,  I  see  no  logic  in  saying 
that  just  because  some  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  thinks  this  is  good 
for  the  food  for  peace  program,  it  ought 
to  be  good  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

I  submit,  under  the  evidence  we  have, 
the  amendment  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  believe  the  gentle¬ 
man  misunderstood  what  my  statement 
at  least  intended. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  became 
interested  in  this  problem  because  of  its 
connection — and  I  believe  perfectly  logic¬ 
ally — with,  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
At  one  time  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  did  vote  to  put  in  a  20-year  limita¬ 
tion  for  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
That  action  was  reversed  by  the  House, 
and  the  present  language  in  the  food- 
for-freedom  program  or  bill  sets  the 
terms  for  that  program  to  be  exactly 
whatever  the  foreign  aid  terms  are. 

I  realize  it  is  not  always  a  compliment 
to  be  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  prohibits 
me  from  a  license  to  come  before  this 
body  and  to  ask  that  this  body  consider 
the  ideas  of  those  of  us  who  have  gone 
into  some  detail  in  regard  to  our  foreign 
aid  program  as  it  is  connected  with  food. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  certainly  meant  not 
to  cast  any  reflection  either  on  the  gen¬ 
tleman  or  on  the  committee.  I  know  he 
and  they  are  sincere,  dedicated,  and 
knowledgeable. 

Certainly  we  have  a  right  to  consider 
the  proposal,  as  was  done  in  the  original 
food-for -peace  program.  We  do  have, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  some  divi¬ 
sion  with  respect  to  the  setting  of  foreign 
policy  in  the  two  programs;  one.  Public 
Law  480,  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  other  in  our  committee. 

I  believe  the  House  wisely  settled  that 
policy  by  trying  to  put  the  two  together 
and  leaving  the  policy  questions  funda¬ 
mentally  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  have  no  argument 
with  that  in  any  way.  I  merely  wish  to 
convince  those  who  are  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  that  we  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  are  not  arguing 
about  jurisdiction. 

I  am  for  the  bill.  I  have  been  for  every 
foreign  aid  bill  which  has  come  up  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  whether  it  does  or 
does  not  include  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  calling  my  attention  to  his  purpose. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  reluctantly,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  been  a  supporter  of  this  bill  over  a 
period  of  years. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  said.  The  basic 
reason  for  having  an  economic  aid  bill 
is  to  enable  the  United  States  to  assist 
countries  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  people.  Those  countries  cannot  do 
that  with  their  own  resources.  We  must 
have  some  flexibility  in  adjusting  terms 
of  repayment  on  these  loans  so  that  the 
conditions  which  confront  the  borrow¬ 
ing  country  5  or  10  years  from  now  can 
be  considered. 

When  Public  Law  480  first  came  before 
the  Congress  there  was  a  jurisdictional 
question  as  to  whether  the  bill  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  or  whether  it  should  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Many  of  us  may  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  50  percent  of  our  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  program  involves  agriculture 
and  agricultural  surpluses.  So  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  has  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  direction  of  foreign  policy  by 
virtue  of  its  control  over  Public  Law  480 
and  the  food-for-peace  program. 

During  our  hearings  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  appeared.  The 
Farm  Bureau  is  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  farm  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  Mr.  John  Lynn,  legislative  director, 
said  this: 

Last  year — 

And  again  this  year — 

we  recommended  that  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  Pood-for-Peace  (P.L.  480) 
be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  AID. 

It  is  clear  that  the  so-called  Pood-for- 
Peace  program  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
foreign  aid  program.  It  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  tool  of  foreign  policy  and  has  be¬ 
come  less  and  less  a  surplus  disposal  opera¬ 
tion.  Agricultural  commodity  aid  provided 
through  P.L.  480  represented  nearly  50  per¬ 
cent  of  total  net  U.S.  economic  aid  supplies 
to  underdeveloped  countries  in  the  last  few 
years. 

We  see  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  an  important  influence  over  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  foreign  policy. 

I  say  if  we  put  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  bill  we  take  away  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  flexibility  in  this  regard. 
The  program  has  worked  very  well,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  pointed 
out,  over  a  period  of  years.  These  loans 
are  working  very  well — it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  interfere  with  it. 

This  has  been  a  successful  program. 
It  has  been  a  program  that  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  President  Eisenhower  first  in 
1957  on  a  soft  loan  basis  to  be  financed 
in  part  with  local  currencies.  Then  in 
1961  we  made  them  hard  dollar  loans. 
Not  all  of  the  loans  are  for  a  40-year 
period.  Some  of  them  are  for  20  years. 


and  some  of  them  are  5-  and  10-year 
loans,  but  this  flexibility  must  remain  if 
we  are  going  to  be  successful  in  helping 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  time  discussing  a  jurisdictional 
fight,  but  the  issue  here  is  whether  the 
House  will  reduce  the  grace  period  to  5 
years  and  the  total  loan  period  to  25 
years. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wanted  to  tell  the 
House  that  the  Committee  of  Agriculture 
now  controls  about  50  percent  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  the  jurisdiction  over  the  food-for- 
peace  program  should  be  moved  back 
into  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  com¬ 
mend  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  for  making  that  state¬ 
ment  which  many  of  us  have  been  argu¬ 
ing  for  years.  This  is  exactly  what 
should  be  the  case.  It  was  ridiculous  in 
those  past  debates  on  foreign  aid  that 
we  did  not  relate  them  to  Public  Law  480. 
Hopefully,  the  Congress  will  get  around 
to  this  much-needed  coordination. 

However,  I  took  the  floor  today  be¬ 
cause  yesterday  I  was  pointing  up  what 
I  felt  was  the  failure  of  the  committee, 
that  is,  our  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  give  appropriate  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid 
dated  July  1965.  I  was  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we,  in  the  present  de¬ 
bate,  were  not  giving  it  proper  attention. 
Second,  I  was  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  AID  organization  had  not 
given  it  proper  attention.  This  morning, 
completely  out  of  the  blue  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  received  two  letters,  one 
from  the  Catholic  Charities,  Diocese  of 
Kansas  City-St.  Joseph,  signed  by  Father 
Lawrence  J.  McNamara,  enclosing  a  let¬ 
ter  to  him  of  June  29,  1966,  from  Bishop 
Swanstrom,  executive  director.  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  National  Catholic  Wel¬ 
fare  Conference,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  pointing  up  in  a  much  more 
forceful  way  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
point  out  and  thought  was  accurate. 
However,  of  course,  I  am  limited  in  my 
ability  to  dig  into  these  matters.  I  am 
going  to  put  both  letters  into  the  Record 
at  this  point.  They  read  as  follows: 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  There  is  one 
other  legislative  matter  which  is  of  tre¬ 
mendous  personal  interest  to  me, 

I  am  not  thinking  at  the  moment  of  any 
one  particular  bill  as  much  as  I  am  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  (AID)  and  the  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  cooperating  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Food  for  Peace  program. 

There  are  some  serious  problems  that  seem 
to  be  arising  for  the  voluntary  agencies — in 
fact,  for  the  total  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  confront  the  problem  of 
world  hunger  and  to  develop  deep  friend¬ 
ships  with  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
undeveloped  nations.  I  am  enclosing 
some  excerpts  from  a  letter  recently  received 


from  Bishop  Edward  Swanstrom,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  Catholic  Relief  Services— Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

In  the  excerpt  from  Bishop  Swanstrom’s 
letter,  mention  is  made  of  the  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  special  Task  Force  to  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
of  AID.  Bishop  Swanstrom  seems  to  feel 
strongly  that  this  Task  Force  report  has 
received  very  limited  circulation  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  is  “on  top  of”  the  situation 
on  a  day  by  day  basis  and  is  one  of  the 
best  advised  people  in  the  world  in  terms 
of  the  problems  of  undeveloped  nations  and 
the  American  effort  to  participate  in  solving 
those  problems.  I  have  unquestioned  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  observation  that  AID  has  given 
little  or  no  indication  of  the  fact  that  this 
report  even  exists. 

I  have  read  the  report  in  detaU  and  would 
very  much  like  to  see  it  put  into  effect  by 
AID.  An  expression  of  interest  from  your¬ 
self  along  similar  lines  would  be  a  really  big 
help  to  the  hungry  people  of  the  world,  to 
the  voluntary  agencies — and  to  the  United 
States.  I  earnestly  ask  you  for  whatever 
word  of  encouragement  or  support  you  can 
give  in  the  right  places  to  the  effect  that 
you  would  like  to  see  the  recommendation 
of  this  report  put  into  effect. 

Copies  of  the  report  probably  are  available 
from  AID.  They  are  surely  available  from 
the  Most  Reverend  Edward  E.  Swanstrom, 
Executive  Director,  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10001. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Father  Lawrence  J.  McNamara. 

Catholic  Relief  Services, 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  29,  1966. 
Rev.  Lawrence  J.  McNamara, 

Catholic  Charities, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Father  McNamara:  First  of  all  I  want 
to  express  to  you  the  very  deep  appreciation 
of  my  associates  and  myself  for  your  invalu¬ 
able  help  and  cooperation  in  the  promotion 
of  this  year’s  Bishops’  Fund  for  Overseas 
Relief  campaign.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is 
already  evident  that  the  proceeds  this  year 
will  surpass  anything  in  the  past.  We  will 
not  know  the  full  result  until  the  Bishops' 
meeting  in  the  fall  when  all  the  reports  will 
be  in,  but  it  will  not  surprise  me  if  the  total 
reaches  over  $8,000,000  this  year.  I  say  it 
won’t  surprise  me — first  of  all  because  of  the 
tremendous  help  you  offered  us,  and  secondly 
because  of  the  concern  I  know  there  was  at 
the  time  for  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam  and 
India  and  other  sorely  tried  areas  around 
the  globe.  May  God  bless  you  for  your 
generosity  and  kindness. 

During  the  meetings  to  promote  the  cam¬ 
paign,  those  Directors  who  were  there  will 
recall  that  I  indicated  that  there  may  be 
times  when  you  can  be  very  helpful  to  us 
by  bringing  some  of  our  concerns  to  the 
attention  of  your  representatives  in 
Congress. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
enclosed  report,  it  will  point  out  to  you  a 
problem  which  now  faces  all  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  in  the  foreign  relief  field  who 
participate  in  the  Food  for  Peace  program 
by  distributing  American  commodities  to 
the  needy  overseas.  It  is  a  report  prepared 
by  a  special  task  force  appointed  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  Washington,  to  study  the  problems 
relating  to  our  partnership  with  the  United 
States  Government.  The  report  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  we  have  not  been  too  suc¬ 
cessful  recently  in  interpreting  some  of  our 
problems  to  those  who  administer  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
unless  some  of  the  procedures,  policies  and 
regulations  under  which  voluntary  agencies 
accept  governmental  support  are  drastically 
revised,  it  will  become  more  and  more  dlffi- 
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cult  for  us  to  continue  to  participate  ade¬ 
quately  in  the  Food  for  Peace  program. 

The  Advisory  Committee’s  task  force  seems 
to  recognize  this  when  it  points  out  that 
the  voluntary  agencies  find  themselves  over¬ 
audited,  required  to  conform  with  unen¬ 
forceable  and  unrealistic  regulations,  em¬ 
barrassed  by  intermittent  food  availabilities 
and  harassed  for  the  payment  of  claims  for 
“misuses”  or  program  irregularities  beyond 
their  control.  Perhaps,  most  unfortunately, 
voluntary  agencies,  like  our  own,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  reap  a  back-swell  of  resentment 
from  the  leaders  of  the  private  sector  over¬ 
seas,  harmful  not  only  to  their  own  interests 
and  objectives,  but  to  those  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

Volagencies  must  be  accorded  a  radically 
different  type  of  relationship  if  they  are  to 
preserve  their  integrity.  Pyramiding  govern¬ 
mental  regulations,  which  almost  completely 
becloud  voluntary  agency  philosophy,  have 
strained  the  partnership  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  volagency  to  the  point  of 
almost  total  collapse. 

Frankly,  we  need  your  help  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  those  who  repre¬ 
sent  you  in  Congress.  The  task  force  report 
has  received  but  limited  circulation  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  send  copies  of  it  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  So  far  as  volagencies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  AID  has  given  little  or  no  indication 
of  the  fact  that  this  report  even  exists. 

You  can  help  us  to  put  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  this  report  into  action.  Since  you 
believe  in  people-to-people  programs  insti¬ 
tuted  and  conducted  on  the  basis  of  human 
need  as  contrasted  with  government-to-gov- 
ernment  programs  neecssarily  intertwined 
with  politics  and  other  pressures,  we  urge 
that  you  make  known  your  support  of  the 
task  force  report. 

With  every  kindest  personal  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  E.  Swanstrom, 

Executive  Director. 

So  far  as  both  agencies  are  concerned, 
the  AID  has  given  little  or  no  indication 
of  the  fact  that  this  report  of  the 
advisory  committee  even  exists.  The 
bishop  points  out  in  this  letter  that  he, 
on  his  own  initiative,  sent  copies  of  this 
report  to  all  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  because  he 
felt  that  these  recommendations  were  so 
important. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  personally 
testify  that  it  took  my  office  over  2  weeks 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  report.  And, 
certainly,  I  know  AID  in  its  own  report 
which  I  read  into  the  Record,  devotes 
only  one  little  paragraph,  in  a  document 
of  some  267  pages  long,  one  little  para¬ 
graph,  telling  that  there  is  this  commit¬ 
tee  ;  that  it  did  make  a  report,  that  it  has 
made  recommendations,  and  that  AID 
adopted  some,  and  was  proceeding  to 
adopt  others,  but  does  not  spell  out  any¬ 
thing  about  the  recommendations  beyond 
these  meaningless  generalities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  can  see  AID 
is  doing  very  little,  really,  to  counteract 
the  “Curtis  corollary”  that  Government 
money  will  drive  out  private  money. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  would  not  want  with  the  name 
of  “Gallagher”  to  oppose  “Monsignor 


McNamara,”  or  Bishop  Swanson.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Bishop 
Swanson  did  testify  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  we  did  listen 
to  his  views  and  we  did  take  them  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Watson  report 
about  which  he  testified  was  mentioned 
several  times. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentlemen  means 
in  the  hearings,  but  we  established  the 
fact  that  your  committee - 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  not  even  think 
enough  of  it  to  even  mention  it  in  your 
report.  Am  I  not  correct?  You  did  not 
even  think  enough  of  it  to  mention  it 
in  your  report? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  committee  report,  but  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  that  we  did  give  it  full  considera¬ 
tion,  and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  did,  as 
well  as  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then,  may  I  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  you 
can  defend  it,  but  obviously  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  think 
these  recommendations  were  of  very 
much  significance. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  CALLAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  ought  to  put  in  perspective  the 
position  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  respect  to  this  amendment  and 
with  respect  to  the  Food  for  Freedom 
program. 

No.  1,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  many 
of  us  on  the  committee  who  did  oppose 
this  limitation  on  the  loans  that  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  food  for  freedom. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  should  handle  this  program,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  country  ate  going  from 
time  to  time  to  have  to  be  adjusted,  as 
this  program  moves  forward. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
year  we  look  toward  increasing  wheat 
production  to  the  extent  of  about  15  mil¬ 
lion  acres. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
if  you  are  going  to  take  this  program 
away  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  then  somehow,  somewhere  there  is 
going  to  have  to  be  some  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  re¬ 
spect  to  this  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  true,  because  as 
of  now  our  wheat  surpluses  are  gone. 
This  means  increased  wheat  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  soybean 
surplus  and  we  have  no  butter  surplus. 
Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  feed  grains  sur¬ 
pluses  are  about  gone. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest 
that  this  House  give  every  consideration 
to  this  problem  before  we  start  talking 
about  adjusting  the  program  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  program  from  Agriculture  to 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CALLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  want  to  concur  in  the  statement 
which  has  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CallanI  and  also 
add  the  fact  that  I  am  very  concerned 
that  the  specter  of  jurisdiction  of  com¬ 
mittees  which  has  been  brought  into  this 
debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  quite  frankly,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  represents  a  kind  of  a 
“ghost”  that  has  been  raised  here,  and 
very  suddenly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  through  the  years,  has  been 
diligent  in  its  efforts  and  we  are  at  this 
point  making  the  crest  with  respect  to 
foreign  agricultural  programs  insofar  as 
food  is  concerned. 

During  the  preceding  years,  1  year  was 
not  very  important,  in  terms  of  total 
dollars  and  no  one  raised  the  question. 

And  they  did  not  argue  whether  we 
had  jurisdiction  or  not.  It  is  only  when 
this  particular  program  has  assumed  its 
present  proportions  that  the  argument 
has  been  raised. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  argument,  and  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CALLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Perhaps  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  was  not  around  here 
during  the  Marshall  plan  days,  but  I 
just  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  we 
used  some  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
farm  surpluses  in  the  Marshall  plan 
days  under  the  old  section  402  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  and  it  worked  very 
well. 

I  am  not  trying  to  make  a  jurisdic¬ 
tional  fight  here  today.  All  I  am  doing 
is  trying  to  point  out  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  a  stake  in  our  foreign 
policy  because  of  their  jurisdiction  of  the 
food  for  peace  program.  I  cannot  see  J 
why  we  should  try  now  to  model  our  de¬ 
velopment  loan  program  to  fit  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  apply  to  loans  relating  to  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  thus 
destroy  the  flexibility  of  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  the  only  argument  I  am 
making.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  in  any 
jurisdictional  fight  here.  I  am  arguing 
against  the  Purcell  amendment  be¬ 
cause  it  will  destroy  the  flexibility  of  the 
development  loan  program. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  I  am  opposing  the  amend¬ 
ment  also. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  note  that  if  the  Purcell 
amendment  is  adopted  it  would  add  ap¬ 
proximately  $850  million  to  the  debt  bur¬ 
den  of  developing  nations.  Certainly 
this  in  itself  is  a  burden,  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  admit.  The  food-for 
freedom  program  is  now  switching  over 
to  dollars  instead  of  local  currencies.  So 
I  think  we  are  moving  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  but  to  move  too  rapidly  I  think 
would  result  in  the  opposite  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  through  the  aid  program. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Purcell  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  went  over  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  length  of  time  of  loans  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  would  have 
liked  to  see  a  20-year  limitation  placed 
on  Public  Law  480  loans,  but  an  agree¬ 
ment  or  decision  was  made  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  that  an  effort  would  be  made  here 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  make  them  all 
similar,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  this  amendment. 

I  did  not  see  any  sense  whatsoever  in 
lending  money  to  a  country  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  food  and  then  not  have  them  to 
pay  anything  for  10  years.  In  other 
words,  to  have  a  10-year  grace  period 
and  then  paying  the  total  amount  after 
40  years.  Not  only  will  they  have  eaten 
up  the  food  long  before  then,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  many  of  these  develop¬ 
ing  nations  will  actually  be  the  same  na¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  40  years,  what  with  the 
rapid  changes  in  governments,  anyway. 
We  cannot  expect  anything  to  be  very 
similar  to  what  it  is  right  now.  In  fact, 
a  40-year  loan  with  a  10-year  grace  pe¬ 
riod  for  food  or  tobacco  is  about  the  same 
as  a  grant. 

With  all  of  the  loans  that  are  given  for 
nondurable  commodities,  both  for  AID 
and  Public  Law  480,  which  is  affected  by 
this  language,  we  will  find  that  the  ex¬ 
propriation  of  property  will  not  be  the 
main  problem  any  more  because  there 
will  not  even  be  that  property  to  be  ex¬ 
propriated  in  these  consumer  loans. 

You  can  imagine  yourself  paying  your 
grocery  bill  40  years  from  now.  If  there 
ever  was  a  temptation  not  to  pay  what 
you  owe  to  a  rich  relative,  I  would  say 
that  this  surely  would  be  such  a  tempta¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  give  some  direction  to 
those  who  are  administering  this  pro¬ 
gram  I  believe  we  at  least  need  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Purcell]  because  these  new  and 
developing  countries  arev  like  a  young 
person  who  is  growing  up  in  the  family. 
They  need  to  learn  responsibility.  If 
they  know  they  must  meet  their  first 
payment  within  5  years,  if  that  were  the 
longest  grace  period,  they  will  have  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  toward  this 
loan  than  they  would  have  with  the  10- 
year  grace  period.  Also  if  they  know 
they  must  be  repaying  this  debt  in  25 
years — 25  years  is  a  generation.  Any  of 
us  here  can  think  of  25  years  from  now, 
but  to  think  40  years  from  now,  there 
may  not  be  any  of  us,  or  at  least  very, 
very  few  of  us  who  will  be  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber  who  will  be  in  a  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  any  place  whatsoever.  And  this  is 
also  the  case  with  the  leadership  of  those 
countries  as  well. 

Twenty-five  years  is  about  all  that  one 
can  conceive  of  in  the  future,  so  far  as 
having  responsibility  for  anything,  or 
that  we  provide  assistance  for.  There¬ 
fore,  I  certainly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  supporting  the  gentleman’s  views, 
I  also  would  like  to  add  the  fact  that 


the  argument  that  has  been  made  that 
this  would  increase  the  responsibility  of 
foreign  nations,  that  is,  their  currency 
responsibility,  I  believe  is  a  factor  that 
is  sorely  needed.  Therefore  I  certainly 
believe  that  that  would  be  a  good  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  During  his  remarks 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  said  that  this 
amendment  was  voted  on  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  191  to  165. 

The  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  explain  to  the  House  whether 
this  was  a  motion  to  recommit  or  wheth¬ 
er  this  was  a  separate  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  was  a  separate  vote 
on  this  amendment,  because  at  the  time 
a  committee  amendment  was  proposed 
to  go  to  the  40-year  provision  in  Public 
Law  480,  the  motion  to  recommit  did  not 
include  this  language  because  we  had 
already  had  a  separate  vote  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Then  did  not  the 
House  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  very 
amendment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  is  the  same  as 
the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  then  they  have  not  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion.  The  majority  point  of  view  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  was  that  we 
ought  to  make  these  two  programs  the 
same,  that  the  same  language  should 
prevail  in  both  AID  and  Public  Law  480. 
Therefore,  the  decision  was  made  on 
their  part  that  they  would  come  before 
the  House  when  this  bill  was  up  and  try 
to  change  both  of  them  down  to  some 
lower  period.  The  only  thing  that  the 
House  decided  was  that  the  majority 
wanted  Public  Law  480  to  conform  to  this 
bill.  So  now  we  must  make  our  decision, 
whether  we  want  both  of  them  to  be  for 
25  years  or  both  of  them  to  be  for  40 
years. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  explanation. 

.  Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  concern  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  here  about  the  matter  of  flexi¬ 
bility  and  the  ability  of  our  agencies  to 
extend  assistance  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  In  that  context  we  are  frequently 
told  that  other  developed  nations  of  the 
world  are  extending  extensive  assistance 
to  these  newly  developing  nations.  But 
the  point  that  is  noteworthy  is  that  the 
assistance  being  extended  by  other  na¬ 
tions,  such  as  West  Germany,  Japan, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  on  terms  much  more  strict, 
much  more  severe  than  even  the  terms 
included  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Therefore, 
I  say  we  should  adopt  the  gentleman’s 
amendment.  We  would  still  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  extend  assistance  to  many  de¬ 
veloping  countries  on  a  far  more  gener¬ 
ous  basis  than  almost  any  other  nation, 
if  not  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Could  the  gentleman 
provide  us  with  the  name  o.f  any  country 
which  has  ever  given  credit  beyond  25 
years  for  goods  of  a  noncapital  or  con¬ 
sumable  type? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the 
gentleman  such  information.  I  do  not 
think  such  assistance  has  ever  been 
given. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  One  of  the 
grounds  unon  which  the  administration 
opposes  this  kind  of  an  amendment  is 
that  we  are  bringing  pressure  on  other 
developed  countries  to  make  softer  loans. 
I  think  the  gentleman  will  recall  that,  for 
example,  in  the  committee  there  was 
mention  that  Great  Britain  was  giving 
some  interest-free  loans.  So  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  headway.  We  are  urging  the  devel¬ 
oped  countries  to  make  loans  on  more 
reasonable  terms,  and  for  this  reason 
I  think  we  should  not  now  be  raising  our 
own  terms  when  they  are  at  the  stage 
at  which  they  are  reducing  their  terms. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  there  is  testimony 
before  the  committee  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  urging  other  lending  nations  to 
make  their  terms  more  liberal.  There 
was  some  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
this  was  being  done.  But  even  in  the 
light  of  these  allegedly  more  liberal 
terms,  such  terms  are  still  far  from  being 
as  liberal  as  the  terms  permitted  under 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  think  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  one  title  in  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
vides  that  outright  gifts  in  the  form  of 
great  amounts  of  food  have  gone  abroad 
on  that  basis,  so  when  you  start  to  com¬ 
pare  our  activities  in  this  area  with  those 
of  other  nations,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
will  find  any  nation  in  the  world  that  is 
comparable  with  regard  to  the  actual 
nutritional  help  we  have  given  freely  to 
these  underdeveloped  nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  hope,  and  I  say 
an  unfounded  hope,  that  those  countries 
will  liberalize  the  terms  of  their  loans, 
both  as  to  amounts  of  money  lent  and 
as  to  the  terms  of  the  loans. 

It  is  strictly  a  hope.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect.  In  the  effort  being  made,  there  is 
very  little  definite  indication  that  it  is 
fruitful. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  British  loan,  to  which  the 
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gentleman  from  New  Jersey  referred,  in¬ 
cluded  an  interest-free  period  as  long  as 
5  years  with  a  length  of  repayment  in 
total  extending  25  years?  My  guess  is 
that  our  terms,  as  proposed  in  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman, 
are  still  a  mile  ahead  in  the  sense  of 
liberality  as  compared  with  the  terms  of 
the  British  proposal. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  British  are 
now  negotiating  for  some  interest-free 
loans.  I  think  this  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  also,  that  there  are  only  10 
countries  involved  in  all  this. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  this  colloquy  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  and  asking  if 
the  terms  of  the  loan  that  the  British 
are  undertaking  does  include  an  inter¬ 
est-free  period  as  long  as  5  years,  or  with 
total  terms  beyond  the  25  years? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  it  would.  If 
the  loan  is  interest  free,  that  would  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  25  years.  That  is  the 
kind  of  loan  the  British  are  discussing 
with  India.  These  loans  are  with  coun¬ 
tries  like  India,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  Turkey, 
Chile,  and  Nigeria.  It  is  only  the  large 
countries  which  are  involved  in  these 
loans. 

Britain  is  negotiating  for  some  inter¬ 
est-free  loans  rather  than  grants,  and 
this  is  at  our  urging. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Are  they  repayable  in 
hard  currencies  of  the  lending  coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  they  are  re¬ 
payable,  although  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  the  terms  are.  They  are  flexible, 
such  as  ours  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
British  are  so  well  heeled  that  they  can 
get  into  this  racket  of  making  practically 
interest-free  loans,  what  are  they  doing 
asking  us  to  extend  credits  to  them  to 
prop  up  the  pound  sterling?  We  have 
had  millions  of  dollars  dedicated  backing 
up  the  pound  sterling. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  just  does  not  make 
good  sense. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  doubt  whether  we 
need  fear  the  British  outcompeting  us 
for  interest-free  loans. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
invite  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  and  particularly  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  the  table  printed  at  page  72  of 
the  hearings,  which  is  entitled,  “Average 
financial  terms  of  official  bilateral  com¬ 
mitments  by  DAC” — that  is  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Assistance  Committee — “countries, 
1962  to  1964.”  These  are  weighted  fig¬ 
ures.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  majority 
of  the  loans  as  to  the  interest  rates  by 
other  nations  are  by  no  means  as  favor¬ 
able  as  those  we  have  given  traditionally. 
After  the  gentleman’s  amendment  is 
adopted,  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
them  to  meet  our  loan  terms. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
refer  back  to  the  year  1941 — 25  years 
ago — and  think  of  the  vast  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  composition  of  na¬ 
tions  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  think 
we  will  have  to  admit  to  ourselves  that 
loan  terms  which  extend  to  1991 — which 
is  25  years  from  right  now — are  indeed 
generous  and  adequate  and  certainly 
realistic. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

The  gentleman  has  the  table,  which 
states  the  case  since  1964.  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  read  the  footnote  un¬ 
der  that  table,  which  reads  that  Great 
Britain  since  1965  has  started  to  lend 
long-term  loans  interest-free. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  that  is  the  point 
we  made  earlier  in  our  discussion.  We 
both  agreed  that  Britain  was  moving  in 
that  direction,  although  she  had  a  very 
long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  the  Record  clear 
that  as  of  today  no  other  nation  has  ex¬ 
tended  more  favorable  credit  terms  than 
are  proposed  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  table  sent  around 
by  the  author  of  the  amendment  I  be¬ 
lieve  gives  the  figures  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1963  they  made  $9.1  mil¬ 
lion  of  40-year  loans,  and  in  1964  they 
made  $7.3  million  of  40-year  loans. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Are  those  figures  for 
the  AID  agency? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  I  am  talking 
about  the  40-year  loans  of  Great  Britain, 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  did  make 
40-year  loans  starting  in  1963,  in  the 
small  amounts  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Do  they  still  continue 
this  practice? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  table  includes 
only  figures  for  1964.  There  is  no  figure 
for  1965. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  62. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Purcell 
and  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  84, 
noes  107. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
2,  immediately  after  line  18,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(b)  Section  201(d),  which  relates  to 
interest  rates  applicable  to  development 
loans,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘2  y2  per 
centum  per  annum  commencing  not  later 
than  ten  years  following  the  date  on  which 
the  funds  are  initially  made  available  under 
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the  loan,  during  which  ten-year  period  the 
rate  of  interest  shall  not  be  lower  than  1 
per  centum  per  annum,  nor  higher  than  the 
applicable  legal  rate  of  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  loan  is  made’  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘the  average  annual  interest  rate 
on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  comparable  maturities 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as 
computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  loan  is  made 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
one  per  centum’.” 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsection 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  complicated  about  this  amend¬ 
ment.  It  simply  provides  for  the  wiping 
out  of  the  10-year  grace  period  that  pres¬ 
ently  carries  an  alleged  1 -percent  inter¬ 
est  rate.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
it  costs  approximately  three-quarters  of 
1  percent  to  service  these  loans. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  interest 
charge,  actually,  during  the  first  10  years. 
I  say  again  that  my  amendment  would 
repeal  the  10-year  grace  period,  and  pro¬ 
vide  that  those  foreigners  who  obtain 
money  from  this  Government  through 
these  alleged  loans  pay  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  obtaining  the 
money  which  today  is  at  the  rate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  4%  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  what  logic  and  by 
what  standard  of  justice  and  decency  do 
we  demand  that  an  American  citizen  and 
taxpayer  who  wants  to  build  a  home  must 
pay  6  percent  or  7  percent  interest,  while 
chiseling  foreigners  are  permitted  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  same  money  at  the  rate  of  21/2 
percent  to  be  paid  only  after  a  grace 
period  of  10  years? 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  elderly  of  this 
country — beyond  the  prime  of  earning 
capacity,  but  who  need  housing,  obtain 
interest-free  financing  for  10  years  and 
then  only  2  l/2  percent  for  the  remaining 
30  years?  The  answer  is  self-evident, 
and  it  takes  an  inordinate  amount  of 
gall  for  the  foreign  “do-gooders”  to 
deliberately  create  such  an  injustice  and 
inequity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  short  time  ago  the 
“foreign  aiders,”  operating  out  of  Foggy 
Bottom,  made  a  40-year  loan  to  Turkey, 
with  a  10-year  grace  period,  and  at  2V2 
percent  interest  for  the  remaining  30 
years.  That  $3.6  million  loan  is  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  1,400  jeeps  to  haul 
family  planners  around  Turkey. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  re¬ 
quires  1,400  jeeps  to  haul  foreign  aid 
family  planners  over  Turkey,  what  will  it 
take  in  terms  of  jeeps  and  planners  when 
it  is  decided  to  “family  plan”  in  India, 
for  instance? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  back  to  Turkey — 
what  is  the  collateral  for  this  loan  of  $3.6 
million  on  the  terms  that  I  have  just 
stated?  It  will  take  a  jeep,  built  on  the 
lines  of  a  Rolls  Royce,  to  last  for  40 
years,  or  any  part  of  40  years,  and  every¬ 
one  in  this  Chamber  knows  it. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  collateral 
for  this  40-year  loan,  and  the  members 
of  this  committee  know  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  time  and 
place  to  stop  this  financial  double  deal¬ 
ing.  No  Member  of  Congress  can  face 
his  constituents,  and  with  a  straight 
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face  explain  why  there  is  one  standard 
of  financing  for  them  and  another  for 
foreigners. 

And,  incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
of  the  committee  who  believe  they  are 
doing  so  well  with  this  foreign  loan  pro¬ 
gram  might  take  time  to  look  at  the 
March  1966  report  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  which  shows  that  some 
sizable  cracks  are  beginning  to  show  up 
irrespective  of  the  softness  of  it. 

As  of  June  30,  1964,  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  “AID  loans 
show  that  the  net  aggregate  exchange 
rate  loss  incurred  by  the  loan  program, 
after  AID  was  established  in  1961, 
amounted  to  the  dollar  equivalent  of 
$351.2  million.” 

This  report  by  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  goes  on  to  state  that  loans  al¬ 
ready  are  being  converted  to  grants. 
In  other  words,  it  has  been  found  that 
these  foreigners  cannot  or  will  not  pay 
out  on  them,  and  this  Government  has 
converted  them  to  grants,  which  means, 
of  course,  a  gift. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  interest,  regardless  of 
what  the  rate  is,  is  going  to  be  repaid? 
Or  does  the  gentleman  think  that  any 
of  these  loans,  whether  they  are  for  25 
years  or  40  years,  are  going  to  be  repaid? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  these  so-called 
loans  will  never  be  paid,  but  the  point 

is,  as  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
is  well  aware,  that  this  program  is  going 
to  be  continued.  What  I  hope  to  do  is  to 
make  foreigners  do  what  our  American 
citizens  and  taxpayers  have  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  start  paying  the  going  rate 
of  interest  when  they  get  Government 
money. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  just 
been  up  and  down  the  same  path  on  the 
previous  amendment,  except  that  this 
amendment  goes  a  little  beyond  the  point 
that  the  last  amendment  went  as  to  the 
restriction  of  loan  terms  and  the  hard¬ 
ening  of  loan  terms. 

The  main  question — the  key  question 
again  is  whether  or  not  we  want  to  assist 
people.  If  we  do  not  want  to  assist  these 
developing  countries,  then  we  should 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  do  want  to  assist 
them,  then  of  course  we  should  oppose 

it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  getting 
out  of  the  grant  business  and  into  loans. 
We  cannot  immediately  get  into  loans  as 
bankable  as  we  would  like  to  see  them. 
Nevertheless,  these  are  hard-dollar,  re¬ 
payable  loans.  The  British  terms  are 
less  than  what  the  gentleman  asks.  The 
British  are  now  giving  interest-free  loans 
with  a  7-year  grace  period,  and  the  re¬ 
payment  in  30  years. 

Canada  is  giving  loans  at  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent,  with  a  10-year 
grace  period  and  repayment  in  50  years. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in¬ 
dicated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
British  have  put  out  a  grand  total  of 
about  $16  million  on  the  terms  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about — $16  million. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Whatever  the 
terms  are,  the  fact  is  that  we  have  come 
a  long  way,  and  we  are  now  converting 
from  the  grant  business  to  hard-dollar 
loans.  That  is  what  this  program  is 
about.  If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the 
grant  business,  then  we  should  adopt 
your  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  it  not  true  also  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  the  net  effect 
of  it  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  because,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  pointed  out,  we  have  changed 
from  the  grant  program  to  a  loan  pro¬ 
gram,  and  at  least  we  get  some  interest 
that  is  repayable  in  American  dollars, 
and  the  loans  are  tied  to  procurement  in 
the  United  States. 

If  we  should  go  back  to  the  grant  busi¬ 
ness  we  will  have  wiped  out  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  any  interest  which  we  received 
on  loans  to  date,  which  is  $555,500,000. 
So  if  we  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  we  will  in 
effect  say  that  what  we  want  to  do  is 
to  pass  on  to  the  American  taxpayers  the 
amount  of  interest  that  has  been  repaid 
under  the  loan  program. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  profound  point,  and  that 
is  something  that  we  should  keep  in  mind 
in  voting  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  be  mov¬ 
ing  back  to  the  grant  business  again.  If 
we  make  grants  we  will  have  no  chance 
of  getting  any  of  this  money  back  be¬ 
cause,  if  a  nation  could  pay  normal  in¬ 
terest  rates  it  would  go  to  the  World  Bank 
or  to  the  commercial  banks  to  borrow. 
We  would  not  need  a  development  loan 
program  if  we  accept  the  philosophy  of 
the  gentleman’s  amendment.  We  would 
be  back  in  the  grant  business  again. 

We  have  been  moving  away  from  the 
grant  business  since  1957.  We  are  mak¬ 
ing  progress.  These  loans  are  being 
repaid  as  they  come  due.  If  we  are 
going  to  stay  in  this  foreign  aid  business 
and  be  successful  in  our  efforts  we  must 
have  a  development  loan  program  which 
provides  for  a  grace  period  and  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  agree  with  my 
distinguished  chairman.  If  we  want  to 
get  back  in  the  grant  business,  then  we 
should  vote  for  this  amendment,  and  if 
not,  we  should  defeat  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
2,  beginning  in  line  23,  strike  out  “$1,000,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through 
1971”  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “$750,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  through  1969”. 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  “June  30,  1971” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1969”. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  ADAER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  simple  and  clear.  It 
would  reduce  the  authorization  period  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  from  5  to 
3  years.  It  would  reduce  the  annual 
authorization  for  each  of  the  3  fiscal 
years  from  $1  billion  to  $750  million.  If 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  have 
the  limiting  effect  of  reducing  the  au¬ 
thorization  by  $2,750  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  again  worthwhile 
to  look  at  the  pipeline  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program.  This  year  it  is  es¬ 
timated  to  be  at  almost  the  same  figure 
that  it  was  a  year  ago;  that  is,  $1,900 
million.  There  is  that  much  money  un¬ 
expended  in  the  development  loan  pipe¬ 
line  at  this  time. 

When  this  bill  was  first  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
request  for  development  loan  authori¬ 
zation  for  each  of  the  5  years  was  $1,250 
million.  The  committee  reduced  that 
amount  by  $250  million  each  year  to  an 
even  $1  billion. 

Let  us  compare  that  figure  with  the  ap¬ 
propriation  request.  The  appropriation 
request  for  this  year  is,  in  round  figures, 
$665  million.  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted  there  is  still  a  margin  of  $85 
million  between  the  authorization  ceil¬ 
ing  and  the  appropriation  request.  Look 
at  it  another  way.  What  was  appropri¬ 
ated  last  year  for  this  item?  Speaking 
again  in  round  numbers,  $618  million. 
Let  us  take  still  another  perspective. 
What  has  the  committee  in  the  other 
body  done  with  respect  to  this  item?  It 
has  recommended  an  authorization 
ceiling  of  about  $620  million.  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  still  be 
approximately  $130  million  above  the 
authorization  ceiling  presently  imposed 
by  the  other  body. 

In  addition,  the  other  body  has  put  a 
1-year  limitation  on  development  loans. 
So  in  all  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  be  far  more  liberal 
than  that  recommended  by  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

Finally,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  be¬ 
cause  Members  are  concerned  about  this, 
that  there  is  no  money  for  Vietnam  in 
this  section  of  the  bill.  It  cannot  be 
said,  if  you  vote  for  this  reduction,  you 
are  in  anywise  affecting  our  program  in 
Vietnam.  The  money  for  Vietnam  is  in 
the  section  on  supporting  assistance.  So 
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you  can  support  this  amendment  reduc¬ 
ing  the  development  loan  program, 
knowing  that  there  are  almost  $2  billion 
in  the  pipeline,  knowing  that  we  have 
acted  more  generously  than  the  other 
body,  and  knowing  that  we  have  provided 
more  money  than  was  appropriated  and 
used  last  year.  In  short,  you  can  effect 
an  economy;  you  can  continue  closer  con¬ 
gressional  control  without  in  any  way 
impairing  the  program.  __ 

If  this '1) -year  program  continues,  what 
we  are  doing  in  effect  in  removing  from 
the  next  two  Congresses  any  real  policy 
consideration  with  respect  to  develop¬ 
ment  loans.  Certainly  there  will  still  be 
the  matter  of  annual  appropriations  of 
dollars,  but  the  policy  will  be  fixed  for  the 
next  5  years. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  I  understand  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman,  it  reduces 
this  program  to  3  years.  The  present 
5-year  period  has  just  expired,  and  the 
bill  would  authorize  it  for  5  years,  and 
the  gentleman  would  reduce  it  to  3? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  committee  re¬ 
duced  the  amounts  requested  by - 

Mr.  ADAIR.  By  $250  million  for  each 
year. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  would  reduce  it  to  what 
amount  and  by  how  much? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  To  $750  million — a  re¬ 
duction  of  $250  million  each  year. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Did  the  gentleman 
offer  this  amendment  in  committee? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  spoke  about  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  said  that  it  would  probably  be 
offered  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  gentlemen’s 
amendment  would  shorten  the  time  pe¬ 
riod  covered  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  authorization  in  the  bill  by  2  years 
and  cut  the  amount  by  $250  million  each 
year. 

The  original  Executive  request  was  for 
a  5-year  program  with  $1,250  million  for 
the  5  years.  In  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Morse]  within  the  committee,  the 
5 -year  period  was  retained  and  the 
amount  agreed  to  was  reduced  from  the 
requested  $1,250  million  to  $1  billion  for 
the  5  years. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  believe  this  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  amount  that  should  remain  in  the 
authorization  bill. 

The  Executive  has  a  very  good  record 
of  holding  down  the  requests  for  devel¬ 
opment  loans.  Those  of  us  who  were 
around  here  in  1961,  when  this  House 
adopted  the  5-year  authorization  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  know  we  have 
operated  with  an  authorization  of  $1,500 
million  over  a  5-year  period.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  at  no  time  from  1961  until  the  5 
years  expired  on  June  30  of  this  year  has 
requested  the  full  amount  of  the  author¬ 
ization  of  $1,500  million  for  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund. 


In  1966,  the  last  year  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  stated,  even  though  there  was  an 
authorization  of  $1,500  million  in  the 
1961  act,  the  Executive  requested  only 
$618,225,000.  This  year,  even  though 
they  are  requesting  an  authorization  of 
$1  billion,  they  are  only  making  an  ap¬ 
propriation  request  of  $665  million. 

So  this  is  a  just  a  paper  cut.  This  is 
not  going  to  save  one  single  dollar.  This 
authorizes  more  than  the  Executive 
wants  for  fiscal  1967.  Those  of  us  who 
have  worked  with  this  bill  since  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  began  in  1961  know 
that  the  authorization  request  for  the 
Development  Loan  money  has  always 
been  greater  than  the  appropriation  re¬ 
quest.  These  figures  ought  to  be  flexible. 
There  are  only  10  countries  now  sched¬ 
uled  to  share  in  this  program.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  came  in  with  a  request  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $665  million  and  pro¬ 
gramed  this  amount  of  money.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  has  in  the  past  been  strict  in 
holding  down  the  authoi’ization. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  nothing  but 
a  paper  cut  and  ask  for  a  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman  support  in  part  the  position 
I  have  taken.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  authorize,  particularly  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ahead,  so  large  an  amount 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
just  pointed  out,  when  the  appropriation 
requests  are  invariably  much  smaller.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  a  responsi¬ 
ble  way  to  legislate.  I  tried  to  make  that 
point. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  that  is  not  responsi¬ 
ble,  then  this  House  has  not  been  re¬ 
sponsible  since  1957. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Some  of  us  have  tried  to 
make  that  point  since  1957. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  have  always  had 
a  higher  authorization  than  the  appro¬ 
priation  requested  by  the  executive 
branch,  so,  according  to  the  gentleman, 
this  House  has  not  been  responsible  since 
1957. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Would  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  admit  if  my  amendment  is  adopted 
it  would  still  leave  a  margin  of  $85  mil¬ 
lion  between  the  request  for  appropria¬ 
tions  and  the  ceiling  to  be  imposed  by 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  exceeds  the  amount  which 
the  Executive  has  put  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  request,  and  therefore  allows  some 
flexibility. 

The  damage,  done  by  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  that  it  would  reduce  the 
loan  program  from  a  5-year  request  to 
a  3 -year  request.  This  would  impair  the 
long-range  principle  of  the  development 
loan  program. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  Executive 
will  hold  down  the  requests,  because  for 
5  years  the  Executive  has  never  come  in 
for  the  full  amount  previously  author¬ 
ized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair], 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Adair)  there 
were — ayes  35,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qote:  On  page 
2,  immediately  after  line  12,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

"(a)  Strike  out  the  first  sentence  of  Sec¬ 
tion  201(b),  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“  ‘(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in 
United  States  dollars  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  determine 
except  that  the  length  of  such  loans  shall 
not  exceed  25  years  nor  shall  the  grace  period 
of  such  loans  exceed  five  years  for  other  than 
capital  developments.  Such  loans  shall  be 
utilized  to  promote  eonomic  development  of 
less  developed,  friendly  countries  and  areas, 
with  emphasis  upon  assisting  long-range 
plans  and  programs  designed  to  develop  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  increase  productive  ca¬ 
pacities.’  ” 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members 
will  recognize  that  this  amendment  is 
very  similar  to  the  one  which  was  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Purcell],  If  Members  have  copies  of 
that  amendment  before  them,  it  would  be 
changed  to  the  extent  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  it  would  strike  the 
period  and  add  the  words  “for  other  than 
capital  developments.” 

What  this  amendment  would  do  is 
permit  authority  to  remain  for  loans  to 
be  made  up  to  40  years  for  capital  de¬ 
velopments  but,  for  consumer  goods, 
like  the  food  available  under  Public  Law 
480,  to  limit  it  to  25-year  loans  and  5- 
year  grace  period.  There  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  aid,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  indicated,  under  Public 
Law  480.  Public  Law  480  is  about  equal 
with  this  program.  There  is  just  no 
sense  in  providing  40-year  loans  for  food. 

One  of  the  examples  used  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  why  the  Public  Law 
480  loans  should  be  the  same  as  AID  was 
that  under  AID  you  could  make  40-year 
loans  for  fertilizer,  which  is  a  consum¬ 
able  commodity.  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  would  mean  that  you  could 
make  the  loan  for  a  fertilizer  plant  in 
another  country  for  40  years  but  not 
for  fertilizer,  which  they  buy  from  the 
United  States.  I  can  see  that  there  are 
reasons  for  long-term  loans  for  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  plant  or  a  bauxite  plant  or  for  high¬ 
ways  or  waterworks  in  some  countries, 
because  no  matter  what  the  government 
would  be,  the  project  is  durable  and 
would  still  be  there  for  the  next  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  to  use.  However, 
when  it  comes  to  loans  for  countries  to 
buy  food,  then  I  think  we  do  need  a  lim¬ 
itation  of  this  nature.  To  me  this  is 
very  reasonable.  We  need  this  kind  of 
a  guideline.  We  could  not  make  this  kind 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Public  Law  480 
bill.  We  wanted  some  uniformity  be¬ 
tween  the  consumable  items  that  could 
be  procured  under  Public  Law  480  and 
the  consumable  items  that  could  be  pro- 
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cured  under  this  program.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  this  would  be  the  type  of 
language  which  would  give  a  direction 
that  this  House  would  want  to  give  to 
the  administration  that  they  make  their 
loans  differently  between  the  capital  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  kind  of  loans  for 
which  they  would  buy  food  or  fertilizer 
or  some  item  that  would  be  immediately 
consumed  and  have  really  nothing  to 
show  for  it  in  the  years  ahead. 

However,  if  it  is  some  kind  of  develop¬ 
ment  where  there  is  capital  available 
for  them  for  years  beyond  the  length 
of  the  loan  or  for  a  good  long  period  of 
time  during  the  loan,  then  this  would 
be  permitted  for  a  full  40  years  as  the 
bill  now  provides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  brief  expla¬ 
nation  of  my  amendment,  and  I  believe 
you  can  all  understand  it.  Therefore, 
I  ask  you  to  support  this  amendment  in 
order  to  make  this  program  and  Public 
Law  480  operate  in  a  way  that  we  could 
feel  is  a  responsible  fashion. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  had  any  com¬ 
plaint  from  my  businessmen  who  deal 
with  foreign  governments  or  foreign  busi¬ 
nesses,  it  is  the  fact  that  they  find  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  compete  on  the 
market  in  providing  competitive  terms 
and  interest  rates.  I  cannot  see  where  it 
makes  sense  to  put  our  businessmen  in 
a  noncompetitive  position  with  foreign 
businessmen.  I  just  do  not  understand 
that  kind  of  logic. 

Therefore,  I  think,  if  I  understand  this 
amendment  correctly,  it  would  do  two 
things:  It  would  make  one  policy  for 
capital  goods  and  one  policy  for  consum¬ 
able  items  and,  in  a  sense  and  in  a  very 
real  sense,  it  would  make  it  very  difficult 
for  our  businessmen  to  be  competitive  in 
sales  of  consumable  and  agricultural 
goods  in  the  world  market. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  34,  noes  48. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Title  11 — Technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coop¬ 
eration  and  development  grants,  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  funds 
made  available  under  section  212,  or  under 
section  252  (other  than  loan  funds),  may  be 
used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  to  re¬ 
search  and  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  strength¬ 
ening  their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry  out 
programs  concerned  with  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries.” 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  author¬ 
ization,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
“President  for”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


“each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  not  to 
exceed  $231,310,000.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.” 

(c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “to  hos¬ 
pitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or 
sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  centers  for  medical  education  and 
research”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “to  in¬ 
stitutions  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  to  hospital  centers  for 
medical  education  and  research  outside  the 
United  States,  founded  or  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  all  after 
"this  section,  for”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to 
exceed  $10,989,000.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended.” 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
section  214(b),  in  addition  to  funds  other¬ 
wise  available  for  such  purposes,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  $1,000,000  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  GROSS  (during  reading  of  the 
title).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  title  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  this  title? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  amendments. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called  to  an  application  for 
assistance  filed  by  the  Ludhiana  Chris¬ 
tian  Medical  College  in  India.  The  sum 
of  $450,000  is  needed  for  the  construction 
of  an  additional  72-bed  wing  at  this  col¬ 
lege  for  the  treatment  of  patients. 

Bishop  J.  Waskom  Pickett,  counselor 
for  the  college  here  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Reverend  Charles  Reynolds  were 
in  Washington  recently  to  discuss  the 
project  with  AID  officials  and  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  AID  is  very  favorably  in¬ 
clined,  having  conducted  an  inspection 
of  the  facility.  However,  it  was  also  re¬ 
ported  that  all  of  the  funds  anticipated 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  already  have  been 
assigned  to  other  projects. 

I  would  like  to  urge  AID  to  reconsider 
this  application  carefully  and  to  make 
every  effort  to  fund  this  project.  This  is 
an  excellent  way  to  make  use  of  foreign 
currencies  and  we  can  make  no  better 
contribution  to  international  under¬ 
standing  than  by  the  expansion  of  Amer¬ 
ican  health  and  educational  facilities 
serving  the  people  of  other  lands. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  III — Investment  guaranties 

Sec.  104.  Title  m  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  which  relates  to  investment  guaranties, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221(b),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority  for  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 


(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  “$5,- 
000,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$8,- 
000,000,000”. 

(2)  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph  (2), 
strike  out  “$300,000,000”  and  “$175,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$375,000,000”  and 
“$215,000,000”,  respectively,  and  strike  out 
“Federal  Housing  Administration”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development”. 

(3)  In  the  fourth  proviso  of  paragraph  (2) , 
strike  out  “1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“1970”. 

(b)  Section  221(c),  which  relates  to  limi¬ 
tations  on  investment  guaranties,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “twenty  years”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “thirty  years”. 

(c)  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(h)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  investment 
for  housing  guaranteed  under  section  221(b) 
(2)  or  section  224,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
prescribe  the  rate  of  interest  allowable  to  the 
eligible  United  States  investor,  which  rate 
shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  above  the  then  current  rate  of 
interest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages 
insured  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  In  no  event  shall  the 
Administrator  prescribe  an  allowable  rate  of 
interest  which  exceeds  by  more  than  1  per 
centum  the  then  current  rate  of  interest  ap¬ 
plicable  to  housing  mortgages  insured  by 
such  Department.” 

(d)  Section  224,  which  relates  to  housing 
projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  (1) ,  strike  out  “Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration”  and  insert  in 
lieu  there  of  “Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  $400,- 
000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  there  of  “$500,- 
000,000:  Provided,  That  $350,000,000  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  section  224(b)  (1)"„ 

(3)  In  the  last  proviso  of  subsection  (c), 
strike  out  “1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“1970”. 

Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading  of 
title  III).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  this  title  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
this  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  question  with 
respect  to  investment  guaranties. 

I  understand  from  testimony  on  page 
516,  or  616,  of  the  hearings — I  am  not 
sure — that  the  Export-Import  Bank  is 
endeavoring  to  compel  U.S.  investors  in 
less-developed  countries  either  to  assign 
that  portion  of  the  aid  investment 
guarantee  giving  coverage  for  retained 
earnings  and  the  like  over  to  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  or  to  prohibit  them 
from  securing  special  coverage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  type  of  protection 
is  specifically  provided  for  under  our 
act. 

What  is  the  chairman’s  view  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  actions  of  the  Bank,  as 
alleged? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Investment  Guaranty  program  is  clear, 
that  the  program  is  Intended  to  en¬ 
courage  U.S.  investors  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  or 
any  other  Government  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  encourage  inves¬ 
tors  to  go  to  the  less-developed  countries 
through  the  Investment  Guaranty  pro¬ 
gram,  then  I  do  not  think  that  any 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  should 
either  try  to  benefit  itself  from  that  pro¬ 
gram  or  to  prohibit  U.S.  investors  from 
participating  to  the  full  extent  in  that 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  makes  its  loans  to  foreign  corpora¬ 
tions  or  groups.  The  AID  guarantee  pro¬ 
gram  is  for  the  U.S.  investor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  thought 
that  this  would  have  been  crystal-clear 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  that  very 
clear  explanation,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  important  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  be¬ 
cause  one  of  the  most  successful  pro¬ 
grams  we  have  had  has  been  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Guaranty  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  in  another  program,  which 
is  also  very  good,  the  investment  guar¬ 
anty  under  AID  would  be  sought  as  a 
collateral  or  means  of  collateral  to  in¬ 
sure,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  trans¬ 
actions  involving  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  If  there  are  some  additional  needs 
for  collateral  or  security,  or  for  other 
measures  on  the  part  of  that  institution, 
I  believe  they  should  be  developed  inde¬ 
pendently  by  the  bank  or  through  the 
medium  of  additional  legislation. 

I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  mix 
up  these  two  programs  by  having  the 
investment  guarantees  issued  under  aid 
as  security  under  another  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  224  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  provides  the  au¬ 
thority  for  the  guaranty  of  investments 
by  U.S.  citizens  in  pilot  or  demonstration 
housing  projects  in  Latin  America.  I 
supported  this  legislation  in  the  original 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  It  was 
evident  to  me  then  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  Latin  America  which  was 
causing  social  unrest  was  the  lack  of 
housing.  I  felt  that  one  way  to  help  pro¬ 
vide  the  greatest  impact  on  this  housing 
deficiency  was  through  American  techno¬ 
logical  know-how  and  financial  support. 
The  authority  provided  by  section  224 
made  possible  the  demonstration  by 
American  homebuilders  and  financial  in¬ 
stitutions,  proven  U.S.  techniques  for 
building,  financing,  and  marketing  pri¬ 
vately  developed  housing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  I  have  pushed  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  authority.  Over  the 
last  several  years,  I  have  offered  and  had 
accepted  in  committee  important  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  facilitated  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  housing  program  and  made  it 
a  more  attractive  source  for  the  supply 
of  homes  in  many  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  today. 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962, 
I  sponsored  the  amendment  in  commit¬ 
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tee  that  raised  from  75  percent  to  100 
percent  the  amount  of  the  loan  invest¬ 
ment  that  could  be  guaranteed  under  this 
program.  This  was  necessary  at  that 
time  because  the  program  was  hampered 
by  the  inability  to  obtain  long-term  in¬ 
vestment  funds  with  only  a  75-percent 
guaranty,  when  the  FHA,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  could  offer  a  100-percent  guaranty. 

In  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  successively, 

I  cosponsored  and  supported  amend¬ 
ments  which  raised  the  total  face  amount 
of  the  guarantees  available  to  build  hous¬ 
ing  projects  from  $10  million  to  $250  mil¬ 
lion.  These  increased  amounts  were 
essential  in  keeping  the  program  moving 
ahead  as  more  and  more  American  firms 
became  aware  of  the  guaranty  avail¬ 
ability  and  the  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in¬ 
creased. 

In  1965,  I  sponsored  in  committee  the 
amendment  that  retrained  in  the  law 
the  authority  to  continue  guarantees  for 
pilot  and  demonstration  housing  pro¬ 
jects.  At  that  time,  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  did  not  propose 
to  continue  support  for  projects  of  this 
sort  beyond  the  $250  million  which  was 
then  provided  for  in  the  act.  It  was  my 
feeling,  however,  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee  agreed,  that  housing  projects 
of  this  nature  make  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  economic  development  and 
have  immediate  impact  upon  social  con¬ 
ditions  by  alleviating  housing  shortages. 
Also,  I  actively  worked  for  and  supported 
the  amendmnet  in  1965  that  increased 
the  authorized  amount  for  guarantees 
from  $250  million  to  $400  million. 

During  the  committee  markup  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  this  year,  I 
proposed  and  the  committee  accepted  an 
additional  amendment  to  the  Latin 
American  housing  section  which  will  fur¬ 
ther  facilitate  the  use  of  this  authority. 
The  amendment  prescribed  a  minimum 
rate  of  interest  that  the  Administrator 
of  AID  could  allow  eligible  U.S.  investors 
to  earn  on  loan  investment  for  housing 
not  only  in  Latin  America  but  worldwide 
as  well.  The  housing  guarantee  program 
was  being  adversely  affected  by  the  low 
interest  yield  rate  of  5V2  percent  fixed 
by  the  Treasury  Department  for  invest¬ 
ments  in  these  overseas  housing  pro¬ 
jects.  The  Department  had  fixed  a  rate 
of  5i/2  percent  which  unfortunately  not 
only  was  below  the  current  money  mar¬ 
ket  but  below  the  FHA  rate  which  cur¬ 
rently  is  5%  percent.  This  made  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  commitments 
of  funds  from  investors  for  overseas 
housing  projects  when  a  higher  yield 
was  available  domestically.  It  therefore 
represented  a  major  handicap  to  the 
housing  guarantee  program. 

Under  my  amendment  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  was  required  to  allow  a  rate  of 
interest  for  investments  of  not  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  above  the  current 
FHA  rate.  This  increased  yield  will  make 
investments  in  these  housing  projects 
more  attractive  and  enhance  further  the 
program’s  success.  The  amendment  also 
permits  the  Administrator,  if  he  finds  it 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  adequate 
financing,  to  allow  an  interest  return 
rate  up  to  1  percent  above  current  FHA 
rates. 


I  also  supported  in  committee  an 
amendment  which  increased  from  $400 
million  to  $500  million  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  overall  Latin  American 
housing  program  including  these  pilot 
and  demonstration  housing  projects. 
Further,  I  offered  in  committee  the 
amendment  that  earmarked  $350  million 
of  the  $500  million  authorized  to  be  used 
solely  for  these  pilot  and  demonstration 
private  housing  projects.  I  wanted  to  be 
assured  that  the  guaranty  program 
would  continue  to  support  private  hous¬ 
ing  projects  which  were  so  successfully 
demonstrating  U.S.  techniques  of  build¬ 
ing,  financing  and  marketing.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  was  unquestionable. 
Nearly  $250  million  of  the  total  amount 
that  had  been  provided  was  already  be¬ 
ing  used  to  construct  houses  or  was  in 
process  of  development.  Through  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year,  14  housing  projects 
had  been  completed  or  were  under  con¬ 
struction.  They  involved  a  total  invest¬ 
ment  of  $82.2  million  and  covered  the 
construction  of  16,000  dwelling  units. 
Another  36  projects  involving  $157.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  investments  and  28,000  dwelling 
units  had  been  authorized  and  final  plans 
were  in  process  of  development. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Latin  American  housing  program  is  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence  of  the  immense  con¬ 
tribution  that  private  American  know¬ 
how  and  investment  can  make  toward 
national  progress  in  these  countries.  I 
fully  support  the  program  and  urge  its 
continued  support  by  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

(Mrs.  KELLY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Latin 
American  housing  program. 

I  have  supported  this  program  from 
its  inception.  I  believe  that  this  under¬ 
taking,  particularly  the  private  pilot 
projects,  has  served  a  dual  purpose.  On 
the  one  hand  it  has  helped  to  alleviate 
at  least  in  some  small  measure  the  criti¬ 
cal  housing  shortage  in  Latin  America. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  also  demon¬ 
strated  how  through  the  use  of  private 
enterprise  and  individual  initiative  this 
great  problem  can  be  ultimately  advanced 
toward  solution. 

Last  year  the  administration  requested 
an  increase  of  $100  million  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  guaranties  that 
may  be  outstanding  for  Latin  American 
housing.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  administration  proposed  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  self -liquidating  pilot  or  dem¬ 
onstration  housing  program  which  had 
been  such  a  success  in  the  past. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  did 
not  go  along  with  the  later  proposal. 
Instead  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  and  myself  which 
reinstated  the  pilot  housing  program  and 
and  increased  the  amount  of  guaranties 
available  for  this  purpose  by  $50  million. 

During  the  hearings  this  year,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  again  expressed  its  desire 
not  to  continue  the  pilot  housing  pro- 
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gram  in  Latin  America  and  to  use  the 
available  funds  for  other,  but  related, 
undertakings. 

Again,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  rejected  this  approach.  In  strong 
language  the  committee  expressed  its 
belief  that  this  endeavor  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  ones  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  And  we  went  a  step  further 
by  increasing  to  $350  million  the  total 
amount  of  guaranties  that  may  be  used 
solely  for  pilot  or  demonstration  private 
housing  projects  of  types  similar  to  those 
insured  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
strong  support  for  this  program.  It  is  a 
tool  for  demonstrating  U.S.  techniques 
for  the  building,  financing,  and  market¬ 
ing  of  privately  developed  housing.  It 
is  a  program  which  has  demonstrated 
its  merits.  I  trust  that  the  executive 
branch,  spurred  by  these  repeated  ex¬ 
pression  of  congressional  intent,  will  ap¬ 
ply  itself  to  the  administration  of  this 
program  with  the  energy  and  the  re¬ 
sources  which  it  deserves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  105.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign.  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251(b),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  is  amended  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  third  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  “In  carrying  out 
this  title,  the  President  shall  seek  to  encour¬ 
age  each  recipient  country  to  improve  its 
climate  for  private  investment  as  a  necessary 
element  in  economic  development." 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authori¬ 
zation,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “use 

beginning"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  “year  1966"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  through  1971,  $850,000,000,  which 

amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and  which,  except  for  $150,- 
000,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year”. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out 
“1964  through  1966"  and  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “1968  through  1971”. 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence,  strike  out  “June 
30,  1965  and  June  30,  1966"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967, '  through  June 
30,  1971”. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DERWINSKX 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
On  page  7,  line  16,  strike  out  “$850,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“750,000,000.” 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rom^rks  ) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  practical,  constructive  amend¬ 
ment.  It  merely  seeks  to  save  $100  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  expenditures  of  this  act, 
and  it  is  aimed  at  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  where  we  have  been  more  than  gen¬ 
erous  over  the  years. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  that  we  had  fond  hopes — I  should 
not  say  that  we  had  fond  hopes — but  the 
proponents  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  had  fond  hopes  5  years  ago 


when  this  program  was  developed  with 
great  fanfare,  that  one  of  the  products 
that  would  be  immediately  visible  from 
our  new  investments  in  Latin  America 
would  be  stabiltiy  in  Latin  American 
governments.  Yet  less  than  a  month  ago 
Argentina,  supposedly  one  of  the  three 
great  powers  of  Latin  America,  went 
through  another  upheaval  in  govern¬ 
ment  despite  all  the  funds  that  have 
been  poured  in  under  this  program. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very 
judicious,  very  mild  and  a  very  construc¬ 
tive  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  endanger  the  program.  I  think  it 
would  impose  necessary  restraint  on  the 
administrator  of  the  program.  I  think 
that  at  least  at  some  point  this  afternoon 
we  ought  to  give  the  taxpayers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  some  relief,  and  I  think  a  $100  mil¬ 
lion  cut  in  the  authorization  for  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  is  the  place  to  start. 

I  suspect  that  there  might  be  some  op¬ 
position  to  my  amendment.  I  am  not  so 
optimistic  as  to  think  it  will  be  accepted 
quickly.  I  did  have  the  good  fortune  in 
committee  to  have  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  accepted  by  the  chairman  and  the 
majority,  and  this,  of  course,  inspired  me 
to  try  to  develop  other  constructive 
amendments,  one  of  which  is  this  amend¬ 
ment  that  I  offer  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  think  a  $100  million  is  small. 
I  think  it  at  the  same  time  shows  a  con¬ 
structive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  put  a  minimum  of  restraint  on  the 
spending  under  this  program.  I  think  as 
long  as  we  are  not  going  to  touch  the  5- 
year  phase,  which  is  so  sacred  to  many  of 
the  Members,  that  this  amendment  has 
great  merit,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
receive  substantial  support,  more  so,  per¬ 
haps,  than  the  other  amendments  which 
have  been  turned  down  this  afternoon. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  committee,  attempts 
to  be  constructive.  I  think  he  has  pushed 
his  batting  average  a  little  bit  too  far.  I 
do  not  recall  that  he  offered  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  committee.  Of  course,  he  has 
a  right  to  offer  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  Members  to  consider.  But  I 
must  agree  with  him  that  it  is  probably 
asking  a  little  bit  too  much  that  he  could 
get  it  accepted  here  without  opposition, 
because  notwithstanding  the  sincerity  of 
his  attempt,  all  he  would  do  would  be  to 
gut  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  That  can 
hardly  be  called  constructive. 

At  the  same  time  the  amendment  is 
most  unfortunate  in  its  interpretation 
also  because,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
and  is  understood  to  be,  a  long-term  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  moved  along  surprisingly 
well.  Governments  in  Latin  America 
are  taking  actions  which  we  thought  just 
a  few  years  ago  were  not  even  possible — 
for  example  tax  reforms  and  land  re¬ 
forms — among  others. 

But  in  the  middle  of  this  program, 
when  we  are  beginning  to  see  some  day¬ 
light  and  when  we  are  gaining  some 
momentum,  and  when  we  are  attempting, 
from  both  an  administrative  standpoint 


and  from  a  legislative  standpoint,  to 
find  what  amounts  to  clear  commitment 
to  a  program  that  would  be  extended, 
we  would  find  it  suddenly  substantially 
cut  without  reason  or  explanation.  That 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  logical,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  it  would  have  the  interpre¬ 
tation  placed  upon  it  which  it  would  have 
within  our  own  Western  Hemisphere. 

Notwithstanding  the  trouble  we  have 
all  over  the  world,  I  think  all  of  us  here 
are  very  cognizant  to  the  fact  that  tre¬ 
mendous  strides  have  been  made  in  made 
in  Latin  America  in  recent  years.  This 
is  no  time  to  be  taking  any  kind  of  a 
step  backward  in  the  question  of  funding 
those  programs  which  are  giving  these 
people  some  encouragement  to  do  for 
themselves  what  needs  to  be  done.  I 
think  it  is  very,  very  important  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  continue  to  be  au¬ 
thorized  at  the  funding  level  which  has 
been  set  forth  by  the  administration  in 
view  of  the  progress  that  has  been  shown. 

U.S.  policy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  been  truly  bipartisan  almost  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  This  spirit 
was  reflected  most  recently  when  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
joined  with  the  President  on  his  visit  to 
Mexico. 

In  recent  years  we  have  forged  ahead 
in  promoting  and  strengthening  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the  hemisphere.  In  the 
spirit  of  foreign  policy  bipartisanship  it 
is  only  proper  that  we  should  note  the 
contribution  to  our  present  hemispheric 
policy  by  President  Eisenhower,  his 
brother,  Milton  Eisenhower,  Douglas  Dil¬ 
lon,  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  Robert  Anderson,  also  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  first 
three  made  significant  contributions  to 
building  the  policy  now  known  as  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Robert  Anderson 
is  leading  the  negotiations  with  Panama. 

With  the  help  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  Latin  American  overall  economic 
growth  is  now  going  forward  at  a  healthy 
rate — about  6  percent  annually.  And 
even  if  one  discounts  the  population 
growth  rate,  the  per  capita  growth  rate  is 
still  over  2.5  percent.  While  we  would 
all  like  to  see  more,  this  is  hardly  stagna¬ 
tion. 

Latin  American  exports  are  growing  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  per  year  and  im¬ 
ports  at  the  rate  of  3.5  percent. 

U.S.  financial  assistance  to  Latin 
America  is  now  running  at  the  rate  of 
over  $1  billion  annually.  In  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  the  annual  volume  of  national  sav¬ 
ings  has  increased  by  $1.5  billion. 

In  the  words  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress — CIAP : 

The  basic  factors  of  Latin  American  eco¬ 
nomic  development  during  the  last  2  years 
and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are 
encouraging. 

On  the  social  side,  this  committee 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  widespread 
effort  going  forward  to  create  institutions 
which  finance  social  projects  and  private 
external  assistance  of  at  least  $160  mil¬ 
lion  devoted  almost  entirely  to  social  pro¬ 
grams.  Nevertheless,  the  committee 
added  that  the- solution  to  social  prob¬ 
lems  in  Latin  America — as  indeed  it  does 
in  the  United  States — depends  funda- 
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mentally  on  the  adoption  of  suitable  tax 
and  tax  collection  policies. 

The  committee’s  points  on  expanded 
educational  efforts  and  cultural  ex¬ 
changes  are  exactly  in  line  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  policies  and  action. 

The  record  shows  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  overall  results  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  over  the  past  18  months  from  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  the 
strengthening  of  democracy.  For  in  this 
year  and  a  half  there  has  not  been  a 
single  case  in  which  a  democratically 
elected  government  has  departed  from 
office  by  other  than  constitutional  means. 
Eleven  countries  have  held  elections  at 
the  local  or  national  level  during  the 
period  and  the  results  have  been  re¬ 
spected,  even  where  opposition  candi¬ 
dates  have  won  by  narrow  margins. 
Four  of  these  elections  occurred  within 
the  last  2  months  and  three  others  are 
scheduled  in  the  next  several  months. 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  where  a  few 
months  ago  some  were  saying  an  elec¬ 
tion  was  impossible,  the  free  elections 
were  held  on  June  1,  1966,  and  prospects 
for  continued  expansion  of  democratic 
institutions  will  proceed. 

U.S.  policy  is  in  strong  support  for 
private  enterprise,  and  realistic  in  its 
awareness  of  communism. 

As  pointed  out  by  David  Rockefeller,  in 
an  excellent  article  appearing  in  the 
April  1966  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  recent 
performance  on  the  private  enterprise 
side  has  been  relatively  good.  He  notes 
that  private  foreign  direct  investment  is 
increasing.  If  reinvested  earnings  of 
U.S.  companies  are  counted  together 
with  direct  investment  flows  from  the 
United  States,  the  target  of  $300  million 
annually  for  such  investment  set  in  1961 
has  been  exceeded.  Capital  flight  from 
Latin  America  is  not  now  a  serious 
problem. 

The  issue  of  communism  has  to  be 
placed  in  its  proper  perspective.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  a  problem.  As  the  President 
pointed  out  in  his  speech  in  Mexico  City 
on  April  15: 

We  believe  the  struggle  for  social  justice 
and  more  efficient  and  equitable  use  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources  must  be  led  by  each  country 
in  its  own  behalf.  My  administration  will 
not  be  deterred  by  those  who  tenaciously  or 
selfishly  cling  to  special  privileges  from  the 
past.  We  will  not  be  deterred  by  those  who 
say  that  to  risk  change  is  to  risk  communism. 

We  do  not  wish  to  see  communism  spread 
in  this  hemisphere,  but  we  believe  that  the 
threat  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples  from  communism 
cannot  be  met  merely  by  force.  We  will 
continue  to  concentrate  our  assistance  mainly 
in  economic  and  social  fields  and  to  encour¬ 
age  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  to  limit  their  outlays  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  We  are  encouraged  that  democracy 
flourishes  in  countries  such  as  Mexico  where 
expenditures  for  education  and  development 
are  high. 

We  do  not  underestimate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  significance  of  the  Tri-Conti¬ 
nental  Conference  that  was  held  in 
Havana  in  January  1966.  Cuba,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Communist  China  clearly 
put  the  world  on  notice  that  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  prime  target  for  subversive  ag¬ 
gression.  Democratic  Latin  America  re¬ 
sponded  immediately  and  with  vigor. 
The  threat  posed  by  the  Tri-Continental 


Conference  was  immediately  discussed 
within  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  American  Republics  put 
Communist  countries  on  notice  that  they 
would  not  tolerate  Communist  subversion 
in  this  hemisphere.  The  Latin  American 
Republics  also  discussed  the  issue  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  a  letter  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  General  they  brought  out  sharply 
the  inconsistency  between  the  pious  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  of 
a  resolution  on  nonintervention  and  the 
openly  interventionist  activities  of  the 
Soviet  and  Cuba  representatives  at  the 
Tri-Continental  Conference.  In  sum, 
none  of  the  free  countries  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  have  ignored  the  threat  which 
the  Tri-Continental  Conference  posed  to 
freedom.  At  the  same  time,  none  of  them 
intend  to  be  deterred  by  this  threat  from 
the  equally  important  work  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  which  is  economic  and  social 
progress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der¬ 
winski],  would  not  agree  with  me  that 
if  we  cut  15  cents  out  of  this  bill  the  pro¬ 
ponents  would  say  we  were  gutting  it. 
I  have  heard  that  expression  used  time 
after  time  in  this  debate  and,  of  course, 
time  after  time  in  previous  years.  It 
seems  if  we  take  anything  at  all  out  of 
this  bill,  it  is  being  gutted.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  DER  WIN  SKI .  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  May  I  make  one 
observation?  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  I  have  listened  while  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  delivered  a  scorching  attack 
on  this  amendment.  We  have  heard  the 
argument  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  supposedly  brought  countries  in 
Latin  America  into  the  20th  century.  If 
we  would  study  history  we  would  find 
that,  in  proportion,  there  were  fewer 
revolutions  in  Latin  America  prior  to  the 
social  unrest  generated  by  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  than  there  have 
been  since.  Where  is  the  progress  from 
the  spending? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  seem  to  recall  that 
everything  was  supposed  to  be  lovely  and 
the  goose  was  hanging  high  down  in 
Argentina.  We  have  turned  loose  sub¬ 
stantial  Alliance  for  Progress  and  other 
giveaway  funds  in  Argentina.  But  the 
other  day,  out  of  thin  air — at  least  the 
State  Department  had  no  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it — there  was  another  military 
takeover  in  Argentina. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  talks  about  this  hemisphere 
and  the  need  to  keep  out  communism. 
Why,  bless  his  heart  and  soul,  we  had 
a  Communist  government  planted  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  the  first  time 
under  the  Democrats. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  not 
stopped  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  got  it  here  after  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  put  in  motion. 

I  would  think  somewhere  along  the 
line  the  gentlemen  who  are  the  propo¬ 
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nents  and  sponsors  of  this  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram  would  begin  to  have  some  regard 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  and 
the  burdens  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  carry,  and  the  burdens  upon  their 
children.  I  would  think  that  some  day 
that  would  give  them  a  little  pause. 

This  bill  started  out  at  $3.4  billion 
for  1  year.  It  is  now  a  2-year  program 
providing  $4.1  billion  in  the  first  year, 
and  $4.2  billion  in  the  second  year. 
Those  are  the  approximate  figures.  This 
is  not  even  the  bill  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  asked  for  originally.  We  moved 
in — not  “we,”  but  you  moved  in  and 
added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  it. 

In  all  conscience  I  ask  when  are  we 
going  to  give  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  a  break? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
going  to  give  them  a  break  right  now, 
because  we  are  setting  up  a  program 
which  is  independent,  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  administration’s  re¬ 
quest  in  a  great  measure,  but  which  is 
not  a  rubber  stamp.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  should  be  pleased  on  that  point. 

Since  the  gentleman  used  my  name,  I 
may  say  I  did  not  talk  about  communism. 
I  talked  about  freedom  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  there  be  commu¬ 
nism  and  freedom  at  one  and  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  not  want  to 
quibble  with  the  gentleman  on  sematics. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  came  about 
after  that  to  prevent  any  more  Cuba’s, 
and  we  have  not  had  any  more  Commu¬ 
nist  invasion  since  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  engineered  the 
fiasco  of  the  invasion  of  Cuba?  Who 
was  around  at  that  time?  Communism 
could  have  been  stopped  in  its  tracks  at 
that  time  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
stopped  in  its  ability  to  spawn  commu¬ 
nism  all  over  the  rest  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  What  happened  on  that 
fateful  day  in  April  1961? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  First  of  all,  we  did  not 
have  any  Alliance  for  Progress.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  we  had  to  have  a  bad  situation  in 
order  to  have  a  fiasco. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Derwinski) 
there  were — ayes  36,  noes  42. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Derwinski 
and  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  49, 
noes  86. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  multilateral  and 
regional  programs 

Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  titles: 
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“TITLE  vm - SOUTHEAST  ASIA  MULTILATERAL  AND 

REGIONAL  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  271.  General  Provisions. — The  ac¬ 
celeration  of  social  and  economic  progress  In 
southeast  Asia  Is  Important  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area. 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective 
would  be  served  by  an  expanded  effort  by 
the  countries  of  solutheast  Asia  and  other 
interested  countries  in  cooperative  programs 
for  social  and  economic -development  of  the 
region,  employing  both  multilateral  and 
bilateral  channels  of  assistance. 

“Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions. — In  provid¬ 
ing  assistance  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
title  the  President  shall  take  into  account — 

“(1)  initatives  in  the  field  of  social  and 
economic  development  by  Asian  peoples  and 
institutions; 

“(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
integration  in  southeast  Asia; 

“(3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other 
potential  donor  countries; 

“(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation 
among  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  toward 
the  solution  of  common  problems;  and 

“(5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institu¬ 
tions  or  other  administering  authorities  to 
carry  out  projects  and  programs  effectively, 
efficiently,  and  economically. 

“Sec.  273.  Authorization. — The  President 
is  authorized  to  utilize  funds  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of 
this  Act  (other  than  title  VI  of  this  chapter) 
to  furnish  assistance  under  this  title  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
in  order  to  promote  social  and  economic 
development  and  stability  in  southeast  Asia. 

“TITLE  IX - UTILIZATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  INSTI¬ 

TUTIONS  IN  DEVELOPMENT 

“Sec.  281.  In  carrying  out  programs  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  chapter,  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  assuring  maximum  participation 
in  the  task  of  economic  development  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  through  the  encouragement  of  demo¬ 
cratic  private  and  local  governmental  insti¬ 
tutions.” 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing)  .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  title  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  would  that  be  over 
to  line  18,  page  9? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  it  would  be 
over  to  page  10,  line  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  that  takes  us  to  page  10,  line 

2. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On 
page  8,  beginning  in  line  17,  strike  out 
employing  both  multilateral  and  bilateral 
channels  of  assistance”. 

Page  9,  line  8,  strike  out  “multilateral  in¬ 
stitutions  or  other”. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  change  the 
language  of  the  new  title  VIII,  sections 


271  and  272,  to  eliminate  any  authority 
granted  to  the  President  to  channel  bi¬ 
lateral  aid  funds  through  multilateral 
agencies. 

We  had  testimony  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  such  chan¬ 
neling  had  a  serious  adverse  effect  upon 
the  balance  of  payments  because  it  did 
not  retain  the  restrictions  placed  in  this 
act  to  protect  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  provi¬ 
sion  remains  in  the  law,  it  negates  section 
620  (eHl) ,  which  protects  U.S.  foreign 
investment  by  providing  for  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  bilateral  aid  to  countries  ex¬ 
propriating  U.S.  property  without  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  and  full  value  compensation. 

Third,  if  this  remains  in,  there  will  be 
no  effect  to  congressional  policy  direc¬ 
tives  regarding  foreign  aid  contained  in 
section  620(e)  through  620(m),  which 
include  restrictions  on  aid  to  Cuba 
among  other  things. 

Another  objection  to  this  language  re¬ 
maining  in  the  bill  would  be  that  it  would 
negate  the  congressional  directives  in 
sections  202  and  252  requiring  the  use 
of  not  less  than  50  percent  of  develop¬ 
ment  loan  funds  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  through  private  enterprise. 

Another  objection  if  this  language  re¬ 
mains  is  that  the  regular  authorization 
and  appropriation  procedure  for  our 
U.S.  contributions  to  multilateral  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  which  provide  the  im¬ 
portant  opportunity  for  congressional 
review  and  public  discussion  would  be 
nonexistent. 

Lastly,  the  policy  of  minimum  interest 
rates  on  development  loan  and  cargo 
preference  requirements  on  AID- 
financed  ships  would  no  longer  be  effec¬ 
tive. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  provi¬ 
sion  in  existing  law,  in  section  205,  as 
follows: 

The  President,  after  consideration  of  the 
extent  of  additional  participation  by  other 
countries,  may  make  available,  in  addition  to 
any  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deter¬ 
mines,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  this  title  to  the 
International  Development  Association,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  or  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  for  use  pursuant  to  the  laws 
governing  United  States  participation  in 
such  institution. 

However,  in  recent  years  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  has  written  lan¬ 
guage  into  the  appropriation  bill  which 
removed  the  effectiveness  of  that  section. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope,  based 
upon  last  year’s  Foreign  Assistance  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  since  it  contains  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  language  that  has 
been  in  the  appropriations  act  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  that  this  amendment  would 
be  adopted.  That  language  provides 
that  no  part  of  this  appropriation  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  205  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  mended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  what  I 
have  been  saying  is  this:  that  section 
205  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  says, 
in  effect,  that  you  can  use  15  percent  of 
development  loans  through  specified, 
multilateral  agencies,  but  the  Congress 


in  the  appropriation  law  said  this  could 
not  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  if 
adopted  would  carry  on  the  same  policy 
in  the  new  section  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  our  prime  objectives  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  and  in  related  legislation  which 
we  have  considered  in  the  past,  has  been 
to  encourage  self-help  and  to  encourage 
other  countries  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  on  a  regional  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  results  of  our  efforts  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  occurred  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  should  prevail,  it  would  dis¬ 
rupt  some  of  the  most  progressive  steps 
that  have  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
various  countries  in  southeast  Asia.  It 
would  certainly  cause  havoc  with  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  Me¬ 
kong  River  Valley  project  and  the  south¬ 
east  Asia  highway  program. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  proposed  title 
VIII  is  to  further  encourage  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  to 
undertake  other  multilateral  self-help 
programs. 

This  title  reaffirms  the  very  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  promoting  progress 
through  cooperative,  self-help  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  would  cause  great  damage. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  TMr.  Adair], 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  agree — and  perhaps  I  did  not 
have  the  time  to  develop  this  as  fully  as 
it  should  have  been  developed — to  the 
extent  that  we  channel  money  under  this 
new  section  VIII  through  multilateral 
agencies,  we  are  depriving  those  funds  of 
many  of  the  safeguards  and  many  of  the 
guidelines  that  we  have  laboriously  writ¬ 
ten  into  this  legislation  through  the 
years  for  bilateral  assistance? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  no  funds  authorized  or 
requested  under  this  title  for  this  year. 
However,  it  is  our  committee’s  intent, 
expressed  in  the  report,  that  such  funds 
as  may  be  used  pursuant  to  this  title,  be 
used  subject  to  the  safeguards  and  basic 
conditions  which  are  in  the  law.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  we  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  the  implementation 
of  this  title  next  year  and  to  pursue  the 
issues  that  the  gentleman  is  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  not  the  gentleman  then 
making  an  argument  for  a  1-year  rather 
than  a  2-year  extension  of  this  program 
if  the  gentleman  says  that  in  another 
year  we  will  have,  and  we  ought  to  have, 
the  opportunity  to  review  these  deficien¬ 
cies  which  I  allege  exist,  because  of  the 
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failure  of  protections  which  we  have 
written  into  the  law,  and  if  we  do  not 
have  the  bill  before  us  next  year  we  will 
not  have  that  opportunity? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  I  said,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  check  on  this 
matter  further  next  year.  Also,  if  the 
President  should  use  development  loan 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
committee  expects  that  he  will  use  such 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  I  governing  development  loans. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  will  not  disagree,  that 
if  his  amendment  prevails,  the  programs 
that  are  now  underway,  such  fine  co¬ 
operative  programs  in  southeast  Asia  as 
the  Mekong  River  Valley  project,  would 
be  placed  in  jeopardy. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  had  seen,  and  I 
am  not  sure  whether  he  did  or  not,  the 
documentary  film  which  showed  the  kind 
of  cooperation  that  every  country  in  the 
area  has  given  to  this  project,  and  how 
they  helped  each  other  in  order  to  make 
the  project  work. 

The  gentleman’s  amendment  would 
defeat  this  type  of  cooperative  effort. 
I  therefore  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  3 - INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  international  organizations  and  pro¬ 
grams,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  301(a),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  is  amended  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  after  "by  such  organizations’’  the 
following:  ",  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Fund  administered  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  to  make  grants  and  loans  pay¬ 
able  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  201  (d) ,”. 

(b)  Section  301(b),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Spe¬ 
cial  Fund”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“United  Nations  Development  Program”  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  President  shall  seek  to 
assure  that  no  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  projects  for  eco¬ 
nomic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime.” 

(c)  Section  301(c) ,  which  relates  to  assist¬ 
ance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Contributions  by  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  shall  not  exceed  $13,300,000. 
No  contributions  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  except  on  the  condition  that  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
take  all  possible  measures  to  assure  that  no 
part  of  the  United  States  contribution  shall 
be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee 
who  is  receiving  training  as  a  member  of  the 
so-called  Palestine  Liberation  Organization.” 

(d)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authoriza¬ 
tion,  is  amended  to  read  as  follow: 

“Sec.  302.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 


this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to 
exceed  $140,433,000. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  loans  for  Indus  Basin 
Development  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  $51,220,000. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
$1,000,000  for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund  during  the  calendar 
year  1967.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such 
contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  computing  the  aggregate  amount 
of  United  States  contributions  to  such  fund 
for  the  calendar  year  1967. 

“(d)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  shall  be  contributed  to  any 
international  organization  or  to  any  foreign 
government  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the 
costs  of  developing  or  operating  any  volun¬ 
teer  program  of  such  organization,  govern¬ 
ment,  or  agency  relating  to  the  selection, 
training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  man¬ 
power.” 

Mr.  GROSS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  this  title  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
12,  following  line  12,  insert  the  following: 

"(e)  None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
act  shall  be  made  available  to  any  interna¬ 
tional  organization,  located  within  the 
United  States,  a  member  of  which  employs 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  otherwise  gives 
sanctuary  to  any  foreign  national  who  has 
been  determined  to  have  been  a  spy  or  espi¬ 
onage  agent,  or  who  has  sought  by  other 
clandestine  means  to  violate  the  security  of 
the  United  States  Government.” 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  amendment  that  will  not  and  does 
not  seek  to  cut  the  funds,  and  therefore 
will  not  gut  the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  just  might  save 
some  money. 

I  am  prompted  to  offer  this  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  story  which  appeared  in 
the  paper  this  morning  about  the  two 
Czechoslovakian  spies  who  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  country.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  asked  that  one  of  them  be  de¬ 
ported,  and  he  probably  will  be  deported, 
but  the  other,  the  prime  mover,  a  Czech 
by  the  name  of  Risk,  is  located  in  the 
United  Nations.  He  is  the  individual 
who  originated  this  espionage  effort  in 
the  State  Department.  He  is  the  one 
who,  apparently,  first  made  contact  with 
a  State  Department  employee  and  ex¬ 
changed  ideas  on  how  to  steal  the  secrets 
of  this  Government  by  planting  a  listen¬ 
ing  device  in  the  State  Department. 

It  is  incredible  that  this  spy,  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  this  business,  should  be  able  to 
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remain  overnight  In  the  United  States. 

Let  me  read  what  a  spokesman  for  the 
U.S.  delegation  in  the  United  Nations  is 
quoted  in  this  morning’s  newspaper  as 
saying: 

In  New  York,  U.S.  delegates  to  the  U.N.  in¬ 
dicated  that  Pisk  would  not  be  expelled  from 
the  United  States.  "Mr.  Pisk  has  done 
nothing  to  violate  the  U.N.  headquarters 
agreement,”  the  sources  said.  “Therefore,  no 
action  is  contemplated  on  him  here  at  this 
time.” 

I  want  to  see  this  spy  kicked  out  of  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  see  some  kind 
of  showdown  here  and  now  as  to  whether 
Congress  is  going  to  tolerate  the  United 
Nations  as  a  sanctuary  for  spies  in  this 
country.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  see  that  no  international  organiza¬ 
tion  gets  any  funds  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  from  American 
taxpayers  if  it  provides  a  sanctuary  for 
any  foreign  agent  who  has  sought  by 
clandestine  means  to  violate  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  certainly  wish  to 
join  in  the  sentiments  expressed  here 
and  to  lend  my  wholehearted  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  fail  to  see  how  any¬ 
one  could  refuse  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  This 
is  a  great  and  free  country,  and  because 
of  that  freedom  and  the  unlimited  op¬ 
portunities  and  lack  of  restrictions  here, 
it  is  very  easy  for  any  citizen  to  engage 
in  espionage.  But  I  think  it  is  uncon¬ 
scionable  that  this  country  should  help 
pay  the  bill  of  any  organization  which 
engages  in  espionage  activities,  as  this 
particular  Czechoslovakian  has  done. 

(Mr.  WATSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  am  speaking  in  favor  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  set  forth  some  of  my  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  passage  of  this  entire  meas¬ 
ure. 

First,  I  fail  to  see  the  propriety  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  pour 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  its  satellite  organizations  while 
we  find  some  of  these  funds  being  used 
directly  against  our  best  interests.  I  am 
speaking  specifically  of  the  $37.5  million 
which  is  40  percent  of  the  total  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  U.N.  Special  Fund. 
This  fund  is  being  used  to  help  finance 
the  teaching  of  technology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Havana,  and  it  is  unbelievable 
that  American  taxpayers  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  help  finance  the  teaching  of 
Cuban  soldiers  in  advance  technology. 

Second.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
getting  full  benefit  from  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  which  has  amounted  to  over  $37 
billion  since  World  War  II.  The  $917 
million  for  military  assistance  included 
in  this  bill  does  not  include  at  least 
another  billion  dollars  for  paying  and 
supplying  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

What  disturbs  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  fact  that  of  the  55  nations  designated 
for  military  aid  this  year,  only  1,  Ko¬ 
rea,  has  sent  troops  to  Vietnam. 
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Third,  we  are  grateful  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  for  assisting  us  in  Vietnam, 
but  neither  of  these  countries  is  listed 
for  military  assistance  in  this  bill. 

Fourth.  I  oppose  this  foreign  aid  bill 
because  this  year  we  will  be  virtually  ab¬ 
dicating  our  congressional  review 
through  the  2-year  authorization  pro¬ 
posed.  Constantly,  the  Congress  is 
under  pressure  to  relinquish  more  and 
more  of  its  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
controlling  our  Nation’s  purse  strings, 
and  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  further  in  this  regard.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  American  people 
to  keep  some  sort  of  lid  on  our  foreign  aid 
expenditures. 

Fifth.  The  amount  included  in  this 
bill  is  greatly  excessive  and  without  jus¬ 
tification.  The  President  requested,  in 
his  words,  a  “barebones”  appropriation 
for  foreign  assistance.  The  facts  are 
that  we  presently  have  over  $6.7  billion 
available  from  prior  years’  funds  for  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  foreign  assistance  field. 
When  you  couple  this  amount  with  the 
approximately  $5.6  billion  being  author¬ 
ized  through  the  various  organizations 
for  foreign  assistance,  we  find  that  the 
appropriations  will  be  about  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  so-called  barebones 
request  made  by  the  administration. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  terms  and 
interest  rates  on  the  loans  being  made 
under  our  foreign  aid  program  are  totally 
unrealistic,  and,  in  my  judgment,  ad¬ 
verse  to  our  best  interests  in  many  areas. 
While  we  are  granting  40-year  loans  at 
2VZ  percent  with  a  10-year  grace  period, 
we  find  the  Communist  countries  pres¬ 
ently  granting  loans  on  a  10-  to  12-year 
term  at  much  higher  rates.  Actually, 
Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  loans  made 
by  this  country  are  being  used  by  other 
countries  to  repay  obligations  or  debts  to 
Communist  countries. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  unabatedly  this  foreign  give¬ 
away  program,  we  should  limit  our  for¬ 
eign  assistance  to  those  nations,  and  only 
those  nations,  which  have  bona  fide  stra¬ 
tegic  value  to  the  U.S.  interests.  We 
should  terminate  assistance  to  those 
countries  aiding  the  Communists  in  any 
manner  or  form,  or  to  those  countries 
which  play  one  side  against  the  other  in 
accepting  handouts  from  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Communist  nations.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  the  report  of  the  committee 
shows  that  we  could  substantially  reduce 
the  personnel  complement  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  bureauc¬ 
racy  without  adversely  affecting  its 
responsibilities. 

I  believe  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  economic  aid  programs  should  be 
changed  from  a  line  of  credit  to  a  real 
resource  basis  providing  U.S.  goods  and 
technical  services  for  specific  projects. 
If  this  were  done,  program  loans  should 
be  phased  out  as  quickly  as  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  adverse  effects  this  type  of 
aid  is  having  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

In  my  judgment,  this  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  bill  is  just  another  step  toward  the 
great  international  society,  which  will  be 
financed  by  the  American  taxpayers. 
After  all,  we  represent  them,  not  the 


people  of  the  world,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  we  considered  the  financial  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  overburdened  taxpayers  here 
at  home,  instead  of  trying  to  buy  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  gentleman  has  a  good  point.  In 
fact,  this  particular  individual  did  vio¬ 
late  his  employment  under  the  United 
Nations  organization,  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  No  employee  is  to  act  as  an 
agent  of  any  particular  country,  but 
must  act  only  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  this  fellow  completely  broke 
his  agreement  and  broke  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter  in  that  regard.  I  agree 
with  you. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  did  not  understand 
that  the  individual  to  whom  the  gentle¬ 
man  referred  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  Nations  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
acts.  Was  he? 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  Government’s  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  United  Nations.  He  is  in 
the  United  Nations  at  the  present  time, 
if  the  reports  in  the  newspapers  are  ac¬ 
curate. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  know,  but  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  point  raised  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  the  issue  is 
whether  he  violated  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
whether  he  violated  a  United  Nations 
agreement.  I  am  concerned  with  Con¬ 
gress  tolerating  and  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  putting  up  money  for  any  inter¬ 
national  organization  within  the  United 
States  to  give  sanctuary  to  a  spy. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  So  am  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  there  is  no 
one  here  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who 
would  want  to  tolerate  spies  in  the 
United  States.  Certainly  the  State  De¬ 
partment  does  not  want  to  tolerate  spies. 
They  are  the  ones  that  broke  up  the 
operation  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  All 
it  really  does  is  to  prohibit  the  United 
States  from  giving  any  money  to  the 
United  Nations.  If  we  want  to  break  up 
the  United  Nations,  then  I  say  let  us  vote 
for  this  amendment.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  those  authorities  entrusted 
with  the  security  of  the  United  States 
pursue,  prosecute,  and  take  whatever 
measures  are  necessary  against  spies  who 
operate  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  does  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  If  the  United  Nations — located 
on  the  soil  of  the  United  States — gets  rid 
of  this  spy,  it  gets  its  money.  If  it  does 
not,  there  would  be  no  contribution  by 
the  United  States.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Who  is  to  judge 
who  is  the  spy — you,  or  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  or  our  Government? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  usually  determines 
who  is  the  spy? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  courts  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  courts  could  not 
prosecute  this  individual  because  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  inmunity. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  They  still  have 
that  prerogative.  We  are  still  pursuing 
them.  The  FBI  is  still  tracking  them 
down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  cannot  get  this  in¬ 
dividual  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  not  true. 
We  have  had  over  700  of  this  type  of 
people  deported,  who  were  operating 
through  the  United  Nations  or  in  the 
embassies. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  The 
problem  is  that  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
the  area  where  we  should  adopt  this  kind 
of  action.  What  in  effect  the  gentleman 
will  do  is  to  throw  the  United  Nations 
into  a  turmoil  at  the  very  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  find  ways  to  peace. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  the  spies.  I  am  all 
for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  get  rid  of  these  spies? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  the  same  way 
as  we  always  do.  We  root  them  out,  as 
the  State  Department  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  get  rid  of  them? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  try  them  and 
convict  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  not  going  to  try 
this  man.  We  are  not  going  to  deport 
him  unless  his  government  wants  him  to 
go. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  presently  under 
investigation. 

This  is  not  the  day  to  gut  the  United 
Nations.  That  is  what  this  does. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  regret  that  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa — and  I  regard 
him  as  one  of  my  close  dear  friends — has 
seen  fit  to  bring  into  this  discussion  the 
name  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  great  honor 
and  my  great  privilege  to  serve  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  an  experience 
that  has  enriched  my  life.  Before  I 
went  there,  I  had  always  supported  the 
United  Nations.  I  believed  in  it.  But  I 
have  never  fully  appreciated  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  truly  our  only 
bridge  to  peace  and  to  world  understand¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  a  frail  bridge,  but  it  is 
our  only  bridge.  Serving  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  great  statesman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghtjysen], 
my  fellow  delegate,  and  serving  with  the 
delegates  from  117  other  nations  of  the 
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world,  all  seeking  to  find  planes  of  com¬ 
mon  agreement  on  which  could  be  rested 
the  conscience  of  the  universe,  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  of  the  depth  and  worth  of  the 
United  Nations. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  regret  that 
my  beloved  friend  from  Iowa — whom  I 
salute  as  a  great  statesman,  and  who  is 
doing  a  great  job,  even  though  he  is  not 
always  in  agreement  with  me,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  industrious  Members  of  this 
body — I  do  regret  that  he  has  brought 
into  this  discussion  the  United  Nations. 
Respectfully  but  firmly  I  now  ask  him  to 
withdraw  his  amendment.  Will  he  do 
it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  the  longest  day  I 
have  ever  lived  would  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Then,  much 
as  I  admire  and  love  my  friend,  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  shed  my  blood  with  him 
and,  perforce,  must  leave  him  to  die 
alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BENNETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  On 
page  11,  immediately  after  line  11,  insert 
the  following : 

“(d)  Section  301  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tion: 

“‘(d)  The  President  shall  seek  to  assure 
that  no  payment  or  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  or  to 
any  agency  or  activity  thereof  shall  be  used 
for  any  program  or  activity  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  policies  of  the  United  States.’  ” 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsection 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
spoke  on  this  matter  yesterday,  as  shown 
on  page  14722  of  the  Record  and  I  have 
altered  the  amendment  today  to  exclude 
the  last  sentence  and  to  make  it  conform 
thereby  with  the  “Cuba  section”  of  the 
pending  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  included  in  this 
year’s  bill  a  policy  statement  that; 

The  President  shall  seek  to  assure  that  no 
contribution  to  the  United  States  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  .  .  .  shall  be  used  for  projects 
for  economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  is 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime. 

In  recent  years  I  have  testified  before 
the  committee  in  support  of  my  bill  to 
provide  that  U.S.  payments  to  the  United 
Nations  shall  not  be  used  for  programs 
contrary  to  the  policies  of  our  country. 
I  have  also  offered  similar  legislation  as 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
This  year,  on  May  11,  1966,  I  testified  in 
behalf  of  my  bill,  H.R.  53,  calling  for  a 
halt  to  this  misuse  of  funds  to  nations 
who  have  vowed  to  destroy  us,  or  who  are 
openly  assisting  our  enemies. 


The  evidence  in  support  of  the  need 
for  my  legislation  has  been  clear.  In 
January  of  this  year,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Special  Fund,  now  the  UJST.  develop¬ 
ment  program,  approved  a  project  at  the 
University  of  Havana  to  train  engineers 
and  other  technical  persons,  costing, 
$2,096,500.  Castro’s  Communist  teach¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  are  Russians,  were 
handed  this  money  to  carry  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  certain  to  undermine  our  efforts 
to  keep  the  Western  Hemisphere  free 
from  Castro  and  Russian  totalitarianism. 
Our  representatives  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  objected  to  this,  and  voted  against 
it,  but  it  did  no  good.  Just  2  years  ago, 
the  U.N.  Special  Fund  also  approved  a 
grant  to  help  Castro’s  ailing  economy, 
which  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  $500,000. 

The  language  in  this  year’s  bill  would 
require  the  President  to  seek  assurance 
that  U.S.  funds  given  to  the  United 
Nations  will  not  go  to  Castro’s  Cuba. 
This  is  good  and  establishes  a  basic 
policy  which  our  freedom-loving  people 
demand.  It  is  idiotic  that  our  country, 
which  contributes  over  40  percent  of 
all  funds  going  to  the  U.N.  development 
program  annually,  should  thus  support 
the  totalitarian  designs  of  Castro  and 
his  Communist  government  to  the  tune 
of  millions  of  dollars.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  on  providing  the  language  it 
did  about  Cuba. 

While  the  bill  includes  the  provision 
to  ban  U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N. 
development  program  which  go  to  Cuba, 
the  legislation  needs  to  be  further 
amended  to  cover  all  United  Nations 
programs  in  which  funds  might  be  used 
contrary  to  our  national  interests,  and 
it  needs  to  cover  all  nations  not  just 
Cuba. 

The  evidence  for  the  need  of  this 
amendment,  which  would  provide  that 
no  payment  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  used  for  any 
program  contrary  to  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  is  readily  available.  There 
is  no  requirement  by  the  U.N.  Charter 
that  we  make  these  contributions. 

The  most  flagrant  and  disheartening 
example  outside  of  Cuba  involves  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  our  fight  for  freedom  for  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

In  the  last  4  years,  Cambodia  has  re¬ 
ceived  almost  $3  million  from  the  U.N. 
Special  Fund  for  various  projects,  which 
cost  U.S.  taxpayers  $1.2  million.  The 
most  recent  grant  was  for  $611,900  in 
January  1965.  This  is  the  same  coun¬ 
try  which  is  led  by  Prince  Sihanouk,  who 
said  on  March  23,  1966,  in  announcing 
that  Cambodia  had  given  the  Vietcong 
a  shipment  of  rice: 

We  have  given  this  aid  to  them  by  clos¬ 
ing  our  eyes  because  we  and  the  Vietcong 
have  a  common  enemy,  which  is  U.S.  im¬ 
perialism. 

Foreign  relations  expert  and  columnist 
C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  recently  reported  that  Cambodia  is 
“a  sanctuary  and  supply  source  fo  •  the 
Vietcong  on  such  a  scale  that  the  Pnom¬ 
penh  government  must  know  it.  From 
the  extreme  south  to  Laos  in  the  north, 
Cambodia  is  violating  its  proclaimed 
neutrality.”  \ 
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I  will  read  here  a  recent  news  dispatch 
from  Cambodia: 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia. — Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  has  sent  a  message  of  solidarity  to 
North  Vietnamese  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  on 
the  U.S.  bombings  of  oil  depots  near  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  the  government  reported. 

Sihanouk  expressed  “profound  indigna¬ 
tion”  for  the  raids  and  pledged  "total  sup¬ 
port  to  (North)  Viet  Nam.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
allow  the  President  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
often  times  wholesale  support  and  tax¬ 
payer’s  dollars  to  people  who  have  flatly 
stated;  “We  will  bury  you.”  It  is  a  sick¬ 
ening  thing  to  realize  that  our  dollars  are 
helping  to  aid  a  country  which  gives 
sanctuary  to  the  Vietcong. 

Once  this  amendment  is  passed  the 
President  will  have  a  firmer  base  on 
which  to  demand  that  U.S.  funds  not  be 
used  by  anti-American  programs. 

I  urge  that  the  House  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  believed 
in  the  basic  idea  of  using  U.S.  dollars  as 
a  tool  for  world  peace  and  our  own  se¬ 
curity.  When  I  felt  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  was  excessive  and  mismanaged  I 
have  recorded  my  vote  against  it  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  day-to-day  imperfections 
rather  than  against  the  basic  idea  of  for¬ 
eign  aid,  substituting  dollars  for  lives. 
Too  often  we  have  seen  vast  amounts  of 
taxpayers’  dollars  go  down  the  drain 
through  extravagance  or  bad  guessing  on 
political  motives  of  various  countries  or 
through  other  misconduct  of  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram;  but  no  one  can  seriously  quarrel 
with  the  objectives. 

I  am  certain  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  as  now  constituted  is  not  the  only 
answer  to  world  peace  and  the  uplifting 
of  underdeveloped  nations.  I  believe  our 
State  Department  should  have  a  UJ3. 
Agency  for  World  Peace,  which  wbuld  do 
intensive  research  into  finding  ways  of 
achieving  peace.  I  have  introduced  leg¬ 
islation  on  this,  H.R.  16038,  and  have 
asked  for  departmental  reports  and  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful  for  early 
action  on  this  measure,  which  I  believe 
would  be  a  great  move  toward  peace. 

Concerning  the  foreign  aid  legislation  | 
before  the  House  today,  it  comes  to  us 
significantly  when  we  are  engaged  in  an 
all-out  war  in  Vietnam.  One-fourth  of 
the  total  budget  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  is 
for  Vietnam.  These  funds  in  the  past 
have  been  used  to  construct  2,300  schools 
and  in  the  next  2  years  13,000  new  class¬ 
rooms  will  be  built  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  children.  These 
funds  will  also  go  to  medical  facilities, 
resettlement  of  the  900,000  Vietnamese 
people  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  because  of  the  war,  and  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  farming  and  fishing  oppor¬ 
tunities,  in  which  four-fifths  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people  are  engaged.  The  bill, 
moreover,  provides  weapons  of  war  to  our 
allies  in  South  Vietnam.  We  are  fighting 
a  military  war;  then,  a  political  war  and 
thirdly  an  economic  war.  We  must  win 
each  to  eliminate  the  military  war. 

Today,  with  our  Nation’s  energies  and 
manpower  devoted  to  securing  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia,  we  must  act 
favorably  on  the  legislation  before  us; 
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and  I  expect  to  cast  my  vote  for  the  bill 
on  final  passage  even  though  I  realize 
that  the  things  that  will  be  done  under 
the  bill  will  not  always  be  perfect. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  understand  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  consulted  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  on  the  minor¬ 
ity  side. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  did. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  amendment  has 
been  modified.  It  now  brings  the 
amendment  into  conformity  to  the 
Cuban  amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  majority  has  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
the  author  of  the  amendment  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  section  107(b)  of  the  bill  which 
seeks  to  prohibit  the  use  of  voluntary 
contributions  made  by  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  development  pro¬ 
gram  for  technical  assistance  projects  to 
Cuba,  while  that  country  is  governed  by 
the  Castro  regime. 

This  amendment  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  policy  which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Congress  have 
endorsed  in  years  past. 

,  I  should  like  to  say,  for  background 
purposes,  that  I  initiated  efforts  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  donated  to  the 
United  Nations  for  technical  assistance 
to  Cuba  as  far  back  as  1963  when  the 
first  project  of  this  nature  was  approved 
by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund. 

That  particular  project,  as  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  House  will  recall,  proposed 
technical  assistance  for  an  agricultural 
research  station  in  Cuba. 

That  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  then  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  adopted  my  amendment  which 
proscribed  the  use  of  the  U.S.  funds  do¬ 
nated  to  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund 
for  that  project  in  Cuba. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body  of  the 
Congress  did  not  go  along  with  our  pro¬ 
posal  and  the  provision  was  deleted  in 
conference. 

This  did  not  dissuade  us  from  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  effort  to  deny  the  Castro  re¬ 
gime  any  type  of  American  assistance. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move¬ 
ments  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  I  made  representations  to  our  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  to  our  represent¬ 
atives  in  the  United  Nations.  We  were 
happy  to  receive  assurances  at  that  time 
that  administrative  arrangements  would 
be  worked  out  to  prevent  the  use  of  any 
U.S.  funds  for  the  Cuban  project. 

Early  this  year  when  the  governing 
council  of  the  United  Nations  develop¬ 
ment  program  approved  a  technical  as¬ 
sistance  project  for  the  University  of 
Havana,  I  immediately  objected  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  to  our  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  repre¬ 


sentative  in  the  Governing  Council 
lodged  a  strong  protest  against  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  project.  Further,  we  were 
again  instrumental  in  receiving  assur¬ 
ances  that  no  U.S.  funds  would  be  used 
to  provide  aid  to  the  Castro  regime. 
These  assurances  are  spelled  out  in  the 
record  of  hearings  held  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  International  Organiza¬ 
tions  and  Movements  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  April  19,  1966.  On 
that  date  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  Sisco  said  the  following: 

With,  respect  to  the  project  that  I  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  University  of  Havana,  the  U.N. 
has  also  stated  that  no  U.S.  dollar  contribu¬ 
tions  would  be  used  for  its  financing. 

The  question  is  asked.  Are  not  all  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  development  pro¬ 
gram  merged?  If  so,  how  can  we  be  sure 
that  no  U.S.  contributions  are  being  used  for 
Cuban  projects? 

The  answer  is  this:  It  is  true  that  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  financial  resources  of  the 
Special  Fund  are  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  But,  over  100  other  countries  also 
contribute  to  the  Fund.  Most  of  these  con¬ 
tributions,  making  up  the  remaining  60  per¬ 
cent,  are  in  currencies  other  than  dollars. 
These  contributions  are  held  in  separate  ac¬ 
counts  outside  of  the  United  States;  they 
are  not  integrated  with  U.S.  dollar  contribu¬ 
tions  and  their  end  uses  are  clearly  identi¬ 
fiable.  It  is  these  nondollar  currencies 
which  will  be  used  for  the  Cuban  projects. 

Nevertheless  I  have  felt,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  concurs,  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
expression  on  this  point  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  before  us.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  I  offered  my  amendment  embodied 
in  section  107(b)  of  H.R.  15750.  It  was 
for  that  same  reason  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  amendment. 

At  another  point  in  this  debate,  I  shall 
detail  all  of  the  efforts  which  I  exerted 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
and  in  other  committees,  to  deny  any 
type  of  economic  aid  or  trade  to  Cuba 
while  that  country  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime.  At  this  point  I  wish  to 
conclude  with  just  this  observation: 

The  amendment  in  section  107(b)  is  a 
needed  and  an  effective  amendment.  It 
accomplishes  the  purpose  on  which  we 
are  all  agreed.  It  provides  further  reen¬ 
forcement  to  the  administrative  arrange¬ 
ments  which  have  been  put  into  effect  to 
deny  Castro  any  portion  of  the  funds 
that  the  United  States  is  contributing  to 
the  U.N.  development  program.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  an  amendment  which  merits 
our  wholehearted  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen:  On  page  11,  beginning  in  line  17,  strike 
out  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968’’ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“the  fiscal  year  1967”. 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  during  the  discussion  yesterday  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  characterized  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
with  respect  to  a  cutback  in  the  author¬ 
izations  from  2  years  to  1  year  as  a  meat 
ax  approach  to  the  problem.  Of  course 
it  was  no  such  thing.  It  was  merely  an 
attempt  to  strike  all  references  to  a  2- 
year  authorization  from  this  bill  at  one 
time,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  separate  amendments  to 
strike  the  2-year  authorizations  from 
various  titles  of  the  bill. 

Since  that  particular  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
yesterday  failed,  I  am  offering  a  separate 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  voluntary 
contributions  to  be  provided  to  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  under  this  title. 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  with 
a  quotation  from  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  when  he  discussed 
the  2-year  authorization  yesterday.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  said  he  did  not 
accept  the  argument  that  the  kinds  of 
control  insured  through  the  appropria¬ 
tions  process  would  give  adequate  policy 
guidance  to  the  foreign  aid  program.  A 
combination  of  policy  and  funding  con¬ 
trols,  in  his  opinion,,  exercised  by  both 
the  authorizing  committees  and  the  ap¬ 
propriation  committees,  is  vital. 

In  my  opinion,  this  argument  certainly 
applies  to  the  voluntary  contributions 
which  this  country  makes  to  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  international  organizations.  I 
myself  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
such  contributions  by  the  United  States, 
but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
sums  involved  are  very  considerable,  run¬ 
ning  to  some  $140  million  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  together  with  some  $4  million 
in  carryover  funds. 

If  we  should  keep  the  language  pres¬ 
ently  in  the  bill,  $140  million  would  be 
provided  in  1968.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  is  an  arbitrary  ceiling.  There  is  no 
indication  now  as  to  just  how  much 
money  will  be  needed  in  that  year  for 
a  wide  variety  of  programs.  The  United 
Nations  development  program,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  need  $70  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967  as  compared  to  $65  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  $60  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1965.  We  do  not  know 
at  all  how  much  this  kind  of  program 

Furthermore,  as  a  reference  to  the  bill 
before  us  indicates,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  quite  legitimately  ex¬ 
pressed  policy  considerations  in  proposed 
new  language  to  be  added  to  the  act.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  language  on  page 
10,  beginning  at  line  21,  which  says,  and 
I  quote: 

The  President  shall  seek  to  assure  that  no 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  used  for  projects  for  economic  or  technical 
asistance  to  the  Government  of  Cuba,  so  long 
as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime. 

I  refer  also  to  the  language  on  page  11, 
starting  at  line  4  and  running  through 
line  11,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Contributions  by  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  shall  not  exceed  $13,300,000. 
No  contributions  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  except  on  the  condition  that  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  take 
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all  possible  measures  to  assure  that  no  part 
of  the  United  States  contribution  shall  be 
used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee  who 
is  receiving  training  as  a  member  of  the 
so-called  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  secret  that  the 
United  States  has  been  providing  over 
a  period  of  years  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
funds  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency.  In  the  fiscal  year  1965 
the  United  States  supplied  a  total  of 
$24.7  million;  in  1966  $22.9  million,  in¬ 
cluding  $8.9  million  in  food,  was  made 
available. 

When  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  20th 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  last 
September  I  was  very  much  involved  with 
the  Relief  and  Works  Agency.  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  there  is  a  serious  problem 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  Arab  refugees  who  are  being 
trained  by  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga¬ 
nization.  As  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  I  protested  against  using 
United  Nations  funds  for  the  sustenance 
of  such  trainees.  A  reflection  of  that 
same  concern  is  found  in  the  language 
of  the  bill  before  us,  starting  on  page  11, 
line  5.  It  is  entirely  appropriate,  indeed 
it  is  important,  for  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  take  this  kind  of  policy 
position  with  respect  to  the  variety  of 
international  organizations  represented 
in  this  $140  million.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
could  legally  do  the  job  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  does  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
that  committee  could  write  in  a  policy 
recommendation,  or  limitation,  or  re¬ 
striction  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  it  is 
essential  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  undertake  the  simple  job  every 
year  of  examining  the  request  for  funds 
for  these  international  organizations,  to 
set  ceilings  and  establish  policy  restric¬ 
tions,  if  they  should  be  considered 
necessary. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghtjysen]  has  already 
pointed  out,  by  prior  vote  today  we  have 
made  a  decision  on  the  principal  issue 
involved  here  with  respect  to  whether 
this  should  be  a  2-year  authorization  or 
a  1-year  authorization  and  decided  on  2 
years.  I  see  very  little  change  in  the 
basic  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  fixed 
the  ceiling  for  fiscal  1968  at  the  same 
rate  as  it  has  fixed  it  for  fiscal  1967,  and 
has  presented  that  issue  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  multiyear  author¬ 
ization.  We  trust  that  the  flexibilities 
built  into  this  program  are  such  that 
we  would  not  have  to  ask  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  increases,  however,  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  authorize  an  increase  in  1968 
if  necessary  and  advisable. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  balance 
of  the  program  has  been  placed  upon  a 
2 -year  basis,  and  we  urge  the  Members  to 
defeat  this  amendment  and  keep  all  of 
the  bill  on  a  2-year  basis,  except  for  the 


Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  that  the  gentleman  can  say  why  this 
authorization  may  not  be  decreased  an¬ 
nually? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Well,  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  has  been  the 
author  of  amendments  with  respect  to 
the  Palestine  refugee  relief  program 
which  reflects  a  decrease  in  the  contribu¬ 
tions  made,  and  for  2  years  now,  as  I 
recall  it,  these  decreases  have  been  made. 
If  the  committee  follows  the  procedure, 
there  would  be  a  decrease  next  year. 
There  might  be  decreases  in  other  pro¬ 
grams  but,  generally,  we  fix  the  overall 
limitation  as  is  the  rate  for  fiscal  1967  for 
fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  seems 
to  be  agreeing  with  me  that  the  1968 
ceiling  which  is  established  by  this  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  committee  is  es¬ 
sentially  arbitrary.  The  gentleman  him¬ 
self  said  it  might  well  be  increased  or 
it  might  possibly  be  decreased;  they  have 
no  idea,  and  no  projection  was  made  as  to 
the  need  for  international  organizations 
in  1968. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
agreeing  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  agree¬ 
ing  with  me,  that  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  has  fixed  the  limitation  for 
1968,  and  we  have  done  it  on  a  sound 
basis,  because  we  projected  it  on  the  basis 
of  fiscal  1967  authorizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  point  I  am 
making  is  that  some  increases  will  be 
requested  and,  if  so,  they  can  be  handled 
through  supplemental  requests  or  the 
committee  can  make  its  determination 
on  an  amended  authorization. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  an  arbitrary  ceiling  is  a  sound 
one,  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
seems  to  be  favoring. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
idea  what  the  needs  will  be.  I  do  not 
know  what  makes  it  sound,  if  we  pass 
a  ceilings 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  did  not  say  that  it 
was  arbitrary  at  all.  I  said  it  was  a 
reasonable  figure  and  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  a  sound  basis  for  it.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen]  said  it  was  arbitrary  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  has  never  agreed 
to  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
would  touch  upon  the  point  of  the  ad¬ 
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visability  of  annual  consideration  of  pol¬ 
icy  questions  with  respect  to  these  in¬ 
ternational  organizations? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  have  always  indi¬ 
cated  that  this  is  good  policy  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  We  need 
not  only  to  review  authorization  figures 
but  should  spend  more  time  studying, 
investigating  and  acting  on  policy  ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  that  our 
subcommittee  undertook  a  recent  study 
in  depth  with  respect  to  U.S.  policy  and 
the  operations  of  the  United  Nations. 
But,  that  was  in  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  have  much  liked  to  have  seen  that 
entire  study  conducted  by  the  full  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  because  that 
is  a  fundamental  policy  question  which 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  autoriza- 
tion  limitation  for  funding  but  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  for  the  future  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  yesterday  in 
discussing  this  question,  while  I  believe 
funding  limitations  are  vital  and  im¬ 
portant,  they  are  really  very  secondary 
to  policy  considerations. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  would  give  increased  time 
to  major  policy  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  I  believe 
a  2-year  authorization  is  so  vital. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  the  point.  How  would  our  com¬ 
mittee  express  its  concern  about  policy 
with  respect  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  except  in  such  a  form  as  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  contributions,  to  those 
organizations? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  pre¬ 
sumes,  in  asking  that  question,  that  the 
only  way  you  can  effect  policy  is  through 
funding.  I  do  not  agree  to  that  at  all. 

I  think  our  committee  and  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  own  studies  on  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  have  made  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  in  that  respect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  here  in 
the  well  of  the  House  again  speaking  on 
what  I  think  is  the  critical  issue  on  this 
entire  bill,  and  put  in  focus  particularly 
well  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  the  concept  of  the 
multiyear  authorization  is  not  one  which 
offends  me.  But  I  am  offended  when  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  this 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  is  ready  to  approve  an 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
when  absolutely  no  justification  and  ab¬ 
solutely  no  testimony  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  amount  authorized  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  has  been  presented. 

I  challenge  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida,  who  I  see  is  on  his  feet,  to  tell  me 
exactly  what  the  dollars  that  we  have 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1968  will  be  used 
for  and,  more  important,  to  cite  in  the 
record  of  the  committee,  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  hearings,  any  testimony  offered  by 
any  witness  as  to  the  amounts  of  money 
needed  for  the  particular  account  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  very  detailed  presenta¬ 
tion  contained  in  these  books  which  have 
been  before  the  committee  during  the 
entire  consideration  of  this  over  a  period 
of  several  months  with  respect  to  the  de¬ 
tailed  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

I  refer  the  gentleman  to  my  testimony 
in  which  I  said  in  my  judgment  what 
we  should  do  with  respect  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  is  to  fund 
it  on  the  same  basis  as  fiscal  year  1967 
because  this  to  me  makes  sense,  when 
you  analyze  the  individual  programs  as 
presented  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  gentleman  can  disagree  with  that 
basis  but  he  cannot  say  that  there  was 
no  basis  for  the  decision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  .Chairman,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  gentleman’s  in¬ 
tegrity  and  for  the  gentleman’s  intelli¬ 
gence;  but  I  have  no  respect  for  his 
clairvoyance.  I  do  not  think  this  Hoqse 
should  authorize  a  figure  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  simply  on  the  conjecture  of  a 
single  Member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Most  of  these  amounts 
have  been  clearly  stated  over  the  years, 
and  there  is  no  act  of  clairvoyance  in¬ 
volved  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  there  have  been  some  very  critical 
issues  that  have  affected  this  particular 
account.  He  will  recall  the  article  19 
dispute,  and  the  U.N.  bond  issue,  both  of 
which  have  relevance  to  this  account. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  this  would  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  bill.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  people  who  is  worried  about  not 
spending  the  money.  I  believe  if  we  fix 
this  ceiling  next  year  on  the  international 
organizations  we  are  going  to  discourage 
the  Executive  from  making  increased 
commitments  to  the  international  orga¬ 
nizations  to  which  we  belong  during  the 
next  year.  I  hope  they  will  regard  this 
as  a  ceiling  of  $140  million. 

This  will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  headed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  watching  this  mighty  close 
next  year  so  far  as  the  funds  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

So  I  think  the  fact  that  we  establish 
a  ceiling  for  1968  is  important,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
record  of  the  many  foreign  aid  programs 
that  have  been  functioning  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  is  not  one  that  would 
inspire  confidence.  Nearly  $150  billion, 
all  of  it  borrowed  money  on  which  we 
have  been  paying  interest  and  on  which 
we  will  continue  to  pay  interest  for  gen¬ 


erations,  has  been  scattered  abroad — in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  and 
South  America. 

Ostensibly,  the  purpose  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  outpouring  of  America’s  wealth 
has  been  to  combat  communism,  to  gain 
allies  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  prevent 
war  from  breaking  out  or  to  help  us  fight 
wars  once  they  start,  and  to  help  unde¬ 
veloped  infant  nations  to  establish  sound 
economies. 

What  has  been  the  result? 

Since  foreign  aid  first  became  institu¬ 
tionalized,  the  United  States  has  become 
engaged  in  two  wars  in  Asia  against 
Communist  aggression.  We  fought  in 
Korea  for  3  years  and  the  only  nation 
that  gave  us  substantial  assistance  was 
Turkey. 

We  are  now  fighting  in  Vietnam  and 
are  suffering  heavy  casualties.  We  are 
getting  only  token  help  from  our  nu¬ 
merous  allies  and  many  of  them  are  trad¬ 
ing  with  our  Communist  enemies.  The 
bulk  of  the  cargo  entering  the  North 
Vietnamese  port  of  Haiphong  is  being 
earned  in  the  ships  of  countries  that  are 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Speaking  of  NATO  in  connection  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  am  reminded  that 
we  bailed  out  France  in  southeast  Asia 
soon  after  NATO’s  establishment  with 
headquarters  in  Paris  and  with  France 
as  the  keystone.  General  de  Gaulle  has 
disapproved  of  the  “ever  widening  war 
in  Asia”  and  has  expressed  his  desire  for 
the  neutralization  of  Vietnam.  He  has 
ordered  us  to  get  out  of  France  and  to 
move  the  military  installations  which 
were  built  there  by  the  United  States. 

Our  policy  of  buying  friends  has  been 
a  colossal  failure  all  over  the  world,  as 
our  diplomats  have  been  insulted,  our 
embassies  stoned,  and  our  libraries 
burned.  Canada  sells  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Argentina  sells  it  to  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China, 
and  Chile  sells  nitrate  to  Red  China, 
but  it  does  not  lie  in  our  mouths  to  com¬ 
plain,  because  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration  insisted  over  almost  unan¬ 
imous  Republican  opposition  that  the 
United  States  send  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Some  of  the  countries  that  we  have 
aided  are  also  receiving  help  from  Com¬ 
munist  Russia.  Many  of  the  new  na¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  some  of  the  older  ones, 
have  turned  out  to  be  liabilities  rather 
than  assets,  due  to  frequent  changes  of 
government  that  are  often  brought  about 
by  military  coups  accompanied  by  assas¬ 
sinations  and  followed  by  wholesale  ex¬ 
ecutions  and  massacres.  Chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  are  too  often  followed  by 
one-man  rule,  banning  of  political  op¬ 
position,  suspension  of  constitutional 
rights,  nationalization  of  industry,  and 
expropriations  of  foreign  investments. 

In  many  instances  our  economic  help 
has  been  short  lived,  as  runaway  infla¬ 
tion  has  dissipated  the  gains  and  left 
the  masses  of  the  people  worse  off  eco¬ 
nomically  than  before.  At  the  same 
time,  inflation  in  the  United  States  has 
been  accelerated  by  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  for  foreign  aid  year  after 
year. 

What  does  the  present  administration 


propose  to  do  about  the  situation?  It 
proposes  a  continuation  of  foreign  aid 
spending,  with  the  authorization  of  more 
and  more  billions.  The  bill  now  before 
us  authorizes  $4,109,119,000  for  fiscal 
1967  and  $4,158,339,000  for  fiscal  1968. 
Altogether  the  bill  authorizes  approx¬ 
imately  $13,800,000,000,  some  of  it  to  be 
spent  over  a  5 -year  period. 

The  administration  wants  us  to  au¬ 
thorize  money  for  a  2-year  period,  part 
of  which  would  rim  during  the  Congress 
that  will  follow  the  current  one.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  foreign  aid  au¬ 
thorization  bill  on  final  passage,  as  well 
as  against  the  scheme  for  a  2-year  au¬ 
thorization  period.  We  must  not  sur¬ 
render  the  opportunity  for  an  annual 
review  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

At  present  it  appears  very  likely  that 
there  will  be  many  new  faces  in  the 
Congress  as  a  result  of  the  summer 
primaries  and  the  November  election.  A 
House  of  Representatives  that  is  2-to-l 
Democratic  may  be  foolish  enough  to 
yield  some  of  its  power  by  agreeing  to  a 
2-year  authorization  period,  but  if  the 
Republicans  make  substantial  gains  this 
fall,  I  doubt  if  the  90th  Congress  would 
seriously  consider  such  a  proposal, 
should  the  89th  Congress  fail  to  agree 
to  it.  In  any  event,  I  do  not  believe  the 
present  Congress  should  place  unnec¬ 
essary  obstacles  in  the  path  of  its  suc¬ 
cessor. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  my  office 
has  been  flooded  with  replies  to  my  recent 
questionnaire,  as  thousands  of  my  con¬ 
stituents  have  taken  the  time  to  reply 
to  seven  questions  on  Vietnam  and 
inflation. 

While  there  was  no  question  about  for¬ 
eign  aid  on  the  questionnaire,  a  great 
number  of  the  respondents  added 
strongly  worded  statements  in  which 
they  expressed  vigorous  opposition  to 
various  phases  and  the  administrative 
policies  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

If  a  nationwide  poll  were  taken  on  the 
continuation  of  the  present  foreign  aid 
program,  I  am  sure  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people — who,  incidentally,  pay  the 
cost— would  reflect  an  attitude  entirely 
different  than  that  which  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  taken  in  recent  years. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  for  eco¬ 
nomic  or  military  aid  or  both  to  84  na¬ 
tions  plus  carryover  aid  to  10  other  na¬ 
tions.  Aid  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
going  to  94  different  countries  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Economic  aid  is  going  to  72  nations 
plus  carryover  aid  to  10  others.  Eco¬ 
nomic  aid  is  therefore  going  to  82  differ¬ 
ent  countries  all  over  the  world. 

Military  aid  will  go  to  55  different  na¬ 
tions  at  a  time  when  we  are  talking 
about  peace.  It  seems  inconsistent  to  me 
that  we  should  be  advocating  peace 
throughout  the  world  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  supplying  armaments  of  all 
kinds  to  countries  large  and  small  around 
the  globe. 

Many  of  these  nations  have  used  Amer¬ 
ican-manufactured  weapons  against 
each  other,  while  a  number  of  others  are 
on  the  verge  of  fighting.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  getting  almost  negligible 
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help  from  our  so-called  allies  as  our  men 
fight  in  Vietnam. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  provided  arms  for  half 
the  nations  of  the  world  at  a  cost  of  $37 
billion.  In  the  present  measure  we  are 
being  asked  to  authorize  an  additional 
$917  million  for  military  assistance. 
This  does  not  include  at  least  a  billion 
more  for  paying  and  supplying  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army. 

Prance,  one  of  the  largest  recipients  of 
military  aid,  has  turned  its  back  on  us  in 
Vietnam,  has  demanded  the  evacuation 
of  Americans  from  France,  and  wants  to 
close  our  bases  on  French  soil. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  we  have 
given  a  tremendous  amount  of  military 
assistance,  continues  to  send  her  ships 
into  Vietnam  and  Communist  Cuba. 

Latin  American  countries  have  re¬ 
ceived  large  amounts  of  military  aid,  but 
not  one  soldier  has  been  volunteered 
from  them  for  the  Vietnamese  forces. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Africa, 
where  we  have  sent  considerable  military 
aid,  seven  governments  have  been  over¬ 
thrown  by  military  coups  since  June  of 
last  year. 

Two  of  the  largest  current  recipients 
of  military  aid,  Greece  and  Turkey,  are 
at  swords’  points  over  Cyprus. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  also  looking 
threateningly  at  each  other.  Both  have 
benefited  from  our  military  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  through 
the  years  opposed  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tions  and  appropriations,  this  does  not 
mean  that  I  would  never  support  the 
concept  of  foreign  aid.  If  there  were 
only  some  way  of  voting  for  responsible, 
well-considered  programs,  I  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  lend  my  support  to  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  con¬ 
sidering  three  separate  bills  for  authori¬ 
zations,  as  well  as  three  separate  meas¬ 
ures  for  appropriations.  Military  aid 
should  be  in  one  authorization,  economic 
aid  in  another,  and  technical  assistance 
in  a  third.  Similarly,  there  should  be  an 
appropriation  bill  for  each  of  these  three 
items.  In  that  way  we  would  be  able  to 
consider  each  phase  of  foreign  aid  intel¬ 
ligently. 

Channeling  the  money  of  American 
taxpayers  and  bond  purchasers  through 
the  United  Nations  organization  and 
other  international  instrumentalities 
would  be  dangerous,  especially  when  we 
are  fighting  a  war  and  there  are  many 
potential  trouble  spots  throughout  the 
world.  While  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  believes  that  “foreign  aid  is  basic 
to  our  security,”  I  fail  to  see  how  such  aid 
will  help  us  to  maintain  our  security  if  it 
is  to  be  disbursed  by  international  orga¬ 
nizations  to  our  enemies.  This  proposal 
should  be  dismissed  without  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

Unless  the  administration  presents  us 
with  foreign  aid  proposals  in  separate 
packages  for  military,  economic,  and 
technical  aid  and  without  such  booby- 
traps  as  2 -year  authorizations  and  the 
funneling  of  money  through  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  I  shall  continue  to 
vote  against  foreign  aid  authorization 
measures  and  appropriation  bills. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Frelinghuy¬ 
sen)  there  were — ayes  43,  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WEEK  OF  JULY 
18,  1966 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  schedule  for  next  week  and  our 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  upon 
disposition  of  the  pending  legislation,  we 
will  have  finished  the  business  for  this 
week  and  it  will  be  our  purpose,  after 
going  back  into  the  House,  to  make  the 
usual  unanimous-consent  requests  with 
respect  to  going  over  and  dispensing  with 
Calendar  Wednesday. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader,  the  program 
for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
There  are  14  suspensions: 

H.R.  7315,  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  Smithsonian  Institution; 

H.R.  13783,  authorizing  the  furnishing 
of  books  and  other  materials  to  other 
handicapped  persons  under  books  for 
blind  program; 

H.R.  14838,  amending  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950; 

H.R.  2623,  creating  the  San  Juan  Is¬ 
land  National  Historical  Park,  Wash.; 

H.R.  13419,  authorizing  feasibility  in¬ 
vestigations  of  certain  water  resource  de¬ 
velopment  proposals; 

H.R.  2450,  providing  retirement  in 
highest  grade  held  in  any  Armed  Force; 

H.R.  3313,  providing  career  incentives 
for  certain  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

H.R.  5297,  limiting  revocation  of  re¬ 
tired  pay  of  members  of  Armed  Forces; 

H.R.  9916,  respecting  selection  of  can¬ 
didates  for  appointment  to  service  acad¬ 
emies; 

H.R.  15712,  authorizing  transportation 
of  motor  vehicles  of  certain  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces; 

H.R.  14875,  improving  the  uniformed 
services  savings  deposit  program; 

H.J.  Res.  421,  providing  appropriate 
flag  ceremonies  at  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment; 

S.  2822,  simplifying  laws  administered 
by  Farm  Credit  Administration;  and 

H.R.  14548,  extending  the  leasing  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

These  bills  will  not  necessarily  be 
called  up  in  the  order  listed. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day.  Also 
on  Tuesday  H.R.  15941,  the  Defense  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
will  be  considered. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  15111,  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966,  under  an  open  rule, 
with  8  hours  of  general  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservations  that  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later  and 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time. 
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I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tire  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  4 - SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  authorization  for  supporting  assistance,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to 
exceed  $200,000,000.  In  addition,  there  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  use  in  Vietnam  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $550,000,000. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended.” 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing)  .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  chapter 
4  be  considered  as  read  from  page  12,  line 
13,  down  to  the  bottom  of  that  page,  and 
open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  chapter  4? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss:  On  page 
12,  line  23,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided,  That  where  commodities  are  fur¬ 
nished  on  a  grant  basis  under  chapter  4  of 
part  I  under  arrangements  which  will  result 
in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  from  the  sale  thereof,  such  pro¬ 
ceeds  shall  not  be  budgeted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Vietnam  for  economic  assistance 
projects  or  programs  unless  the  President  or 
his  representative  has  given  his  prior  writ¬ 
ten  approval.” 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  as  a  result  of  the  findings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations  during  its  trip  to  Vietnam  in 
May  of  this  year.  This  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  our 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Vietnam 
greater  control  over  the  budgeting  of  U.S. 
AID  funds  by  the  Government  of  Viet¬ 
nam  for  economic  assistance  projects  and 
programs.  I  am  offering  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  response  to  an  undesirable  situ¬ 
ation  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  by  some  of  our 
diplomatic  representatives  during  the 
subcommittee’s  recent  inspection  trip  to 
Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  affect  the  U.S.  military 
effort  in  that  unfortunate  country  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  It  does  not  pertain  to 
or  interfere  with  commodity  import 
funds  used  to  support  the  military  budget 
in  Vietnam. 

It  does  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  the 
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United  States  greater  control  over  our 
own  AID  funds.  The  urgent  need  for 
this  expanded  control  was  demonstrated 
to  us  in  many  ways  during  our  hearings 
in  Vietnam. 

At  present,  our  control  is  limited  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  a  simple  approval  of 
economic  assistance  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  already  drawn  up  in  the  budget 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  U.S. 
participation  in  economic  projects  and 
programs  of  the  Vietnamese  Government 
in  recent  years  has  been  on  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  basis.  With  the  great  increase  in 
funds  generated  under  the  expanded 
commodity  import  program  for  Viet¬ 
nam,  it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  play  its  proper  role  in  decisions  on 
the  use  of  these  funds.  This  amendment 
would  require  stronger  control.  Simply 
put,  it  will  make  it  clear  to  all  that  this 
control  is  not  a  subject  for  negotiation. 
Any  ally  of  ours  must  understand  that 
such  huge  amounts  of  money  represent 
a  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our 
people.  We  must  insist  that  these  tax 
dollars  are  used  only  for  economic  proj¬ 
ects  and  programs  under  conditions 
which  guarantee  full  and  proper  U.S. 
participation. 

Our  Ambassador  in  Vietnam  should  be 
given  this  mandate  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
This  will  give  him  the  necessary  lever¬ 
age  to  make  certain  that  our  contribu¬ 
tions  to  economic  progress  in  Vietnam  are 
strictly  in  line  with  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  sim¬ 
ply  states  that  where  commodities  are 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  by  United 
States  supporting  assistance  under  ar¬ 
rangements  where  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  receives  proceeds  from  their 
sale,  they  shall  not  be  budgeted  substan¬ 
tially  reallocated  without  prior  written 
approval  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  this  control  of 
our  own  funds.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss], 

As  a  member  of  his  subcommittee  I 
traveled  to  Vietnam  last  May  and  I  there 
became  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  developed  in  the  administration  of 
the  commodity  import  program  there. 

This  amendment  would  give  our  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  that  country  greater  con¬ 
trol  over  this  program — a  control  which 
is  badly  needed. 

In  fact,  it  would  give  us  a  control  over 
our  own  funds — which  inexplicably 
seems  to  have  been  lost  or  surrendered 
over  the  years. 

The  size  of  the  amounts  now  generated 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  generated 
through  commodities  provided  by  U.S. 
taxpayers  together  with  the  questionable 
use  of  these  proceeds  requires  that  we 
exercise  a  greater  control  than  we  have 
hither  to. 

This  amendment  will  permit  us  to  re¬ 
assert  the  oversight  to  which  our  con¬ 
tribution  entitles  us,  will  allow  the  Viet¬ 
namese  adequate  freedom  of  operation 
and  will  contribute  markedly  to  the  over¬ 
all  efficiency  of  this  vital  aid  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  substantial  agreement  with  what  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  accomplish  by  this 
amendment.  I  understand  he  has  con¬ 
sulted  the  minority  side  and  he  has  con¬ 
sulted  the  members  of  my  committee.  I 
will  accept  it  with  the  understanding  that 
certain  technical  perfections,  taking  into 
account  Vietnamese  budgetary  practices, 
may  have  to  be  made  when  the  bill  goes 
to  conference.  With  the  understanding 
that  we  will  thoroughly  examine  such 
technical  requirements  before  the  con¬ 
ference,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment. 

Also,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  over  the  years  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  worked  very  closely 
with  the  committee  he  now  heads. 
When  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy],  headed  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations,  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  worked  very  closely  with  his 
committee.  Our  staffs  have  always  co¬ 
operated.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  willing  to  work  with  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  subcommittee.  I  believe  we  are 
both  trying  to  perfect  our  foreign  aid 
operations,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  cooperation  we  have 
always  received.  I  assure  him  that  it  is 
my  desire,  as  I  know  it  is  the  consensus 
of  every  member  of  the  subcommittee,  to 
continue  to  work  closely,  cooperatively, 
and  constructively  with  his  committee. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  side  is  ready  to  accept  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  proposal. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  and  most  cooperative  co¬ 
worker,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  support  this  amendment.  As  the 
gentleman  indicated,  it  came  about  as 
the  result  of  our  subcommittee’s  visit  to 
Vietnam  and  the  discussions  in  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Government  Operations  as 
a  result  of  that  trip. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
that  this  amendment  would  deal  with 
the  reallocations  of  a  major  or  significant 
nature,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is 
certainly  not  intended  to  create  prob¬ 
lems  within  AID  down  the  line  as  to  very 
minor  reallocations?  Is  this  basically 
the  gentleman’s  feeling? 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  accordance  with  our 
discussion,  we  are  not  attempting  to  deal 
with  trivia,  but  instead  with  the  very 
substantial  items  of  reallocation  which 
can  occur.  Attempts  have  been  made  in 
the  past  to  effect  such  reallocations. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  a  most  important  im¬ 
provement  to  the  bill.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  relationship  which  existed 
when  the  United  States  had  but  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  advisers  in  South  Vietnam  is  out 
of  date  at  a  time  when  there  are  300,000 
Americans  in  that  country.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  approval  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski  :  On 
page  12,  line  20,  strike  out  ‘‘$200,000,000”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “$175,- 
000,000”. 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 

Lie  vpmQvlrc  ^ 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
few  moments  ago  I  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  to  cut  the  amount  $100  mil¬ 
lion.  That  seemed  to  be  too  substantial 
a  cut  for  the  Members  to  swallow,  so  I 
am  back  with  a  very  small  cut  of  $25 
million  in  supporting  assistance. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Members,  as 
we  covered  in  our  minority  views,  that 
as  of  June  30  there  was  $547  million  in 
the  pipeline  for  supporting  assistance. 
Furthermore,  this  amendment  would  not 
touch  the  $550  million  which  is  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Vietnam,  so  it  would  not  in  any 
way  endanger  activity  in  Vietnam. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  achieve 
a  very  small  and  practical  cut  of  $25 
million  in  the  supporting  assistance  sec¬ 
tion,  where  there  is  more  than  a  half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  the  pipeline,  for  which  we 
have  made  substantial  authorizations 
over  the  years. 

I  point  out  to  the  Members  that  the 
authorization  in  the  bill,  $200  million,  is 
in  excess  of  the  appropriation  request. 
We  certainly  do  not  want  to  further 
upset  the  very  precarious  budget  which 
the  President  submitted  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  on  the  President’s  behalf  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  try  to  get 
these  figures  within  a  reasonable  budget 
provision. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  $25  million  cut 
in  supporting  assistance,  when  there  is 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  in  the 
pipeline,  could  be  called  gutting  the 
bill.  I  believe  it  is  a  necessary  thing  for 
us  this  afternoon  to  show  some  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  House  over  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  public  to  be  a  complete  run¬ 
away  spending  program. 

I  cannot  conceive,  interested  as  the 
Members  are  in  the  stability  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  in  the  stability  of  our  dol¬ 
lar  abroad,  that  the  House  would  say,  as 
to  a  bill  before  us,  that  every  dollar  of 
spending  here  authorized  is  sacred.  I  do 
not  believe  this  $25  million  of  supporting 
assistance  is  sacred. 

My  amendment  is  a  very  practical  and 
proper  one.  Certainly,  considering  the 
money  in  the  pipeline  and  the  fact  that 
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we  are  speaking  of  the  portion  of  the 
funds  not  segregated  for  Vietnam,  I  am 
hopeful  the  amendment  will  meet  with 
a  minimum  of  opposition  and  might  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

With  a  maximum  of  affection  for  my 
friend,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not 
consider  it  personal  for  us  not  to  support 
his  amendment,  as  some  of  his  amend¬ 
ments  did  have  our  support  in  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

I  hope,  since  he  has  enriched  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  will  now  support  the  bill. 

I  believe  this  amendment  must  be  op¬ 
posed.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  on 
the  question  of  supporting  assistance, 
this  involves  one  of  the  highly  concen¬ 
trated  areas  of  the  bill.  There  are  four 
countries  which  get  75  percent  of  the 
funds  under  this.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
where  the  gentleman  would  like  to  cut, 
since  he  has  not  specified. 

However,  countries  that  would  be  af¬ 
fected  seriously  are  Korea,  Jordan,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Laos.  Any  cut 
in  these  areas  would  substantially  weak¬ 
en  world  security.  While  it  is  true  that 
Vietnam  is  not  going  to  be  affected  by 
this,  nevertheless  this  money  is  needed 
to  back  up  the  security  requirements  of 
the  United  States  which  exist  in  these 
areas  throughout  the  world.  Bases  which 
are  maintained,  for  example,  in  Korea 
certainly  add  additional  burdens  to  that 
government.  Therefore,  this  money  is 
used  to  take  up  the  necessary  slack  which 
exists  in  their  budget  as  a  result  of  our 
activities  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  explain  to  the  Members  what  his 
concern  is  with  over  $500  million  in  the 
pipeline? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
knows  the  pipeline  has  nothing  to  do 
with  forward  projects.  That  is  an  old 
argument.,  I  know  the  gentleman  is  for¬ 
ward  looking  and  he  certainly  cannot 
rest  on  taking  a  glance  backward  as  to 
what  the  pipeline  now  carries  in  it.  It  is 
necessary  that  this  funding  the  projected 
into  the  future.  Certainly  75  percent  of 
the  countries  I  have  outlined  are  finding 
it  necessary.  Korea  is  sending  addi¬ 
tional  troops  to  Vietnam,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  undermine  them  at  this  point. 
The  Dominican  Republic  action  termi¬ 
nated  quite  favorably,  and  the  troops  are 
being  withdrawn  from  there.  I  may  say 
that  there  are  20  countries  that  have 
been  terminated  already,  and  success¬ 
fully  so,  under  the  supporting  assistance 
program.  It  is  a  tightly  run  program, 
and  I  hope  this  cut  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  During  the  discussion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  support 
of  his  amendment  he  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  executive  was  not  requesting  the 
full  amount  of  $200  million,  but  he  did 
not  mention  the  figure  they  were  request¬ 
ing.  They  are  requesting  in  appropria¬ 


tions  $197.2  million,  but  they  are  request¬ 
ing  that  the  full  amount  of  $550  million 
for  South  Vietnam  be  appropriated.  So 
the  difference  between  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  requests  for  the  whole 
supporting  assistance  package  is  only 
about  $2.8  million.  However,  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  stated  in  his  remarks,  this  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  program. 
This  was  what  was  known  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  as  defense  support. 
Supporting  assistance  is  very  important 
to  the  seven  countries  named  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  This  is  used  to  build  military 
strength  to  compensate  for  our  base 
rights  and  otherwise  assist  in  our  gen¬ 
eral  foreign  policy.  v 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Hlinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  5-— CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  “the  fiscal 
year  1966“  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968”  and  strike  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(b)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “the 
first  sentence  of”. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BERRY 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Berry  :  On  page 
13,  line  7,  immediately  before  “and”  insert 
the  following:  strike  out  ‘$150,000,000’  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$70,000,000’;”. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  bring  this 
authorization  in  line  with  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  as  provided  by  the  other  body. 
They  are  authorizing  in  their  bill  $70 
million.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
be  authorizing  $150  million  while  they 
are  authorizing  $70  million,  because  we 
will  give  way  to  them  and  it  will  just 
simply  make  this  body  look  a  little  bit 
foolish. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress,  I  have  under¬ 
stood  that  the  “other  body”  is  know  as 
the  “upper  body”  because  it  “ups” 
everything  that  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  passes. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
true  in  this  instance  and  I  believe  that 
we  should  prove  that  it  is  not  tine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  best  argu¬ 
ment  I  could  make  would  be  to  read  from 
the  report  of  the  other  body  on  this  $70 
million  authorization,  and  they  say  this : 

This  provision  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $70  million  for  the  contingency  fund  for 
the  1967  fiscal  year.  This  is  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  request,  though  the  ad¬ 
ministration  had  asked  for  an  authorization 
of  $150  million  for  each  of  the  next  5  fiscal 
years.  The  Congress  authorized  $50  million 
for  the  regular  contingency  fund  and  $89 
million  for  use  in  southeast  Asia  in  the  1966 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  An  additional 
$100  million  for  the  contingency  fund  was 
authorized  by  supplemental  legislation. 

The  committee  understands  that  little  of 
this  additional  $100  million  will  be  used  be¬ 


fore  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  view  of 
this,  the  committee’s  recommended  author¬ 
ization  is  actually  an  increase  over  the 
amount  required  thi6  fiscal  year  for  non- 
Vietnam  operations. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  in  his  remarks  and 
I  trust  that  this  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  did  not  say  “wish”;  I 
just  said  “I  knew.” 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Oh  with  that  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge,  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  make  a  longer  argument  but,  never¬ 
theless,  while  I  certainly  join  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  wanting  to  make  this  program  as 
tight  as  possible,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  this  body  could  ever  look 
foolish  by  following  the  example  of  the 
other  body.  I  feel  that  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  follow  our  own  example,  in  the 
hope  that  that  might  happen  over  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  request  this  year  is 
a  minimum  request,  based  upon  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  recent  years  and,  in  fact,  is 
the  second  lowest  request  for  such  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  contingency  fund 
is  maintained  in  order  to  meet  urgent 
needs.  It  is  tight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  this 
represents  a  tight  request,  second  tightest 
in  the  history  of  the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  such,  I  would  urge 
that  this  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry],  that  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
head  the  House  conferees  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  for  the  last  7  years  and  we  do  not 
give  on  anything  on  which  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
who  have  served  as  conferees  on  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  can  testify  that  the  House 
conferees  are  pretty  rigid. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  confer¬ 
ence  lasted  over  6  weeks  and  the  position 
of  the  House  was  defended  very  effec¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  is  proud  of  its  record. 
I  would  say  that  last  year  90  percent  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  as  finally  agreed  to 
represented  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  get  back 
to  the  argument  about  the  contingency 
fund. 

We  were  here  just  last  February  to 
act  on  a  supplemental  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  $100  million  for  the 
contingency  fund. 
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Now,  the  executive  this  past  year  has 
requested  in  this  year’s  authorization 
$150  million.  The  request  for  appropri¬ 
ation  is  only  $70  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  over  a  period  of  years  has 
looked  very  carefully  at  this  contingency 
fund  and  the  executive  has  made  a  good 
record  of  returning  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  funds  unspent  from  the 
contingency  fund. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  back  in 
1962  when  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  under  some  prodding  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair],  began  to  take  a  stronger  and 
harder  look  at  the  contingency  fund. 
He  saw  that  funds  from  the  contingency 
fund  were  being  spent  for  projects  that 
he  did  not  think  could  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
volving  unforeseen  emergencies.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  some  strong  language  in  our  re¬ 
port,  the  executive  had  done  a  very  good 
job  in  limiting  the  use  of  these  funds  to 
real  contingencies  and  in  returning  un¬ 
used  funds  to  the  Treasury. 

For  instance,  in  1963  we  authorized 
$250  million  and  appropriated  $250  mil¬ 
lion.  Only  $149  million  was  spent,  and 
the  balance  was  returned  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  There  need  be  no  fear  here  that 
by  authorizing  $150  million  in  this  bill 
today  we  are  going  to  have  contingency 
fund  dollars  wasted.  The  executive 
branch  has  a  very  good  record  over  a 
period  of  years  in  its  use  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  join  with  my 
distinguished  chairman.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  judgment,  and  they  have  exercised 
good  judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  II 

Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  504(a),  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

‘‘(a)  In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  may 
be  otherwise  authorized  to  support  Viet¬ 
namese  forces  and  other  free  world  forces  in 
Vietnam,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part  (excluding  the  support  of 
Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world  forces 
in  Vietnam)  not  to  exceed  $917,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended,” 

(b)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  reim¬ 
bursements,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  ‘‘Such 
amounts  of  the  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  part  (including  unliquidated 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  obligated  for 
financing  sales  and  guarantees)  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  President  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to,  and  merged  with,  the  separate 
fund  account.” 


(c)  Section  510(a),  which  relates  to  spe¬ 
cial  authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "the 
fiscal  year  1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968”. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out 
"the  fiscal  year  1966”  and  insert  in  lien 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year”. 

(d)  Section  512,  which  relates  to  restric¬ 
tions  on  military  aid  to  Africa,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1966”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “each  fiscal  year.” 

(e)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  2,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  514.  Administration  of  Sales  and 
Exchange  Programs  Involving  Defense  Ar¬ 
ticles  and  Services. — Programs  for  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  under  this  chapter  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  so  as  to  encourage  regional  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  disarmament  agreements  and  so  as 
to  discouraged  arms  races.” 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  part  II  of  the 
bill,  page  13,  line  9  through  and  includ¬ 
ing  line  25  on  page  14,  be  considered  as 
read,  and  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MONAGAN 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Monagan:  on 
page  13,  immediately  after  line  24,  insert  the 
following : 

“(b)  Section  506,  which  relates  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  eligibility,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  : 

“  ‘(e)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  to  any  country  to  which  sales 
are  made  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  until  such  country  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  permit  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States 
under  such  title  I  to  procure  equipment, 
materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  including  internal  security,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
104(c)  of  such  title  I.’” 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks  ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  quite  ob¬ 
vious,  from  a  reading  of  the  text  itself. 
It  is  to  require  that  where  we  have  large 
stocks  of  foreign  currencies,  these  cur¬ 
rencies  be  used,  in  this  case,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  military  equipment  prior  to  and 
in  preference  to  the  use  of  newly  ap¬ 
propriated  dollars. 

In  some  countries  the  legal  situation 
is  such  that  that  is  required  to  be  done. 
The  contracts  between  the  United  States 
and  the  foreign  country  contain  au¬ 
thorizing  provisions.  However,  there  are 
other  countries  in  which  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  excess  cur¬ 
rencies  which  are  really  owned  by  the 
United  States.  But  under  the  agree¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  up  to  this 
time  it  has  not  been  required  that  these 
currencies  be  used  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense,  including  internal  security. 


This  amendment  would  simply  limit 
the  granting  of  military  assistance  until 
such  time  as  these  provisions  were  put  in 
the  normal  agreement  which  is  negoti¬ 
ated  regularly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  gentleman’s  amendment.  I  believe 
that  if  we  had  had  more  time  and  if  we 
had  had  more  information  on  the 
amendment  the  amendment  would  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  bill  during  the 
marking  up  of  the  bill  in  committee. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  It  is  my  fault  that 
it  was  not  submitted  in  time  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee  during  the 
markup. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  good.  I  have  consulted  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  majority  side,  and  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
also  agree  that  it  is  an  excellent  amend¬ 
ment  and  we  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
Senate  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
an  amendment  was  adopted  to  extend  the 
present  $55  million  ceiling  on  grant  of 
military  equipment  to  Latin  America  to 
cover  sales  as  well.  The  result  would  be 
to  cut  the  existing  program  by  more  than 
half. 

Proponents  of  the  Senate  amendment 
claimed  that  it  will  discourage  military 
forces  in  Latin  America  from  meddling 
in  the  political  life  of  their  nations. 
They  further  claimed  that  such  a  limita¬ 
tion  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  an  arms 
race  among  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  In  addition,  they  avered  that  the 
cutback  in  U.S.  military  assistance  will 
cause  the  Latin  American  countries  to 
devote  a  larger  portion  of  their  resources 
to  constructive  purposes. 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  moti¬ 
vations  which  insipired  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision.  The  American  people  have  his¬ 
torically  felt  an  affinity  for  other  demo¬ 
cratic  nations.  Temperamentally  and 
traditionally,  we  have  abhorred  mili¬ 
tarism,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  We 
have  consistently  rushed  to  disarm  after 
each  unsought  and  unwelcome  military 
engagement.  We  have  assiduously  main¬ 
tained  civilian  control  over  our  own  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  As  the  United  States  as¬ 
sumed  far-flung  responsibilities  for  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  against  Com¬ 
munist  onslaughts,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower — himself  a  product  of  our  Military 
Establishment — warned  of  the  dangers  of 
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a  developing  military-industrial  complex 
in  the  United  States. 

But  the  Senate  amendment,  however 
well-intentioned,  will  not  achieve  the  de¬ 
sirable  purposes  atributed  to  it.  On  the 
contrary. 

Consider  the  problem  of  military  coups 
in  Latin  America.  In  those  countries 
where  the  military  appear  to  play  a  dom¬ 
inant  role,  there  has  not  yet  developed  a 
workable  and  popularly  accepted  basis 
among  civilian  political  groups  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  power.  In  this  kind 
of  situation,  the  role  played  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  is  less  cause  than  result.  With  or 
without  UJS.  military  assistance,  where 
violence  is  the  accepted  alternative  to 
peaceful  resolution  of  political  issues,  the 
military — frequently  prevailed  upon  by 
civilian  factions — will  step  in. 

Furthermore,  it  is  imperative  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  mil¬ 
itary  to  protect  the  status  quo — a  role 
apparently  imputed  to  them  by  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  current  amendment — and 
their  role  to  protect  the  state  against 
Communist-inspired  or  other  totalitari¬ 
an  revolutionary  movements.  In  coun¬ 
tries  where  viable  political  systems  do 
not  exist,  where  contending  forces  are 
unable  to  achieve  peaceful  accommoda¬ 
tions,  the  Armed  Forces  may  perform  a 
vital  moderating  function.  Much  as  we 
may  deplore  military  intervention,  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  realities.  Above  all, 
we  must  learn  to  judge  each  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  country  according  to  its  own  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  to  avoid  making  blanket 
indictments  of  countries  in  which  situa¬ 
tions  differ  markedly. 

Until  some  of  the  basic  social  reforms 
called  for  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
are  achieved,  Latin  America  will  remain 
a  region  in  ferment.  But  without  inter¬ 
nal  peace,  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  will 
be  rendered  impossible.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  U.S.  military  assistance — 
directed  as  it  currently  is  largely  toward 
internal  security,  counterinsurgency,  and 
civic  action — can  play  a  meaningful  role 
in  helping  the  Latin  American  nations 
maintain  the  domestic  peace  vital  to  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  progress. 

In  fact,  U.S.  military  assistance  in 
these  areas  can  be  crucial  to  shoring  up 
democratically  elected  governments. 
Drastically  reducing  military  assistance 
is  hardly  the  way  to  assist  such  countries 
as  Colombia,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  the 
new  Guatemalan  Government,  which 
face  active — and  undemocratic — insur¬ 
gent  movements. 

As  for  the  charge  that  U.S.  military 
assistance  induces  an  arms  race  in  Latin 
America,  the  contrary  prevails.  By  vir¬ 
tually  cutting  out  the  military  sales  pro¬ 
gram — which  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
Senate  amendment — we  cut  the  Latin 
American  nations  loose  to  purchase  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  from  every  persuasive 
dealer  in  the  world.  The  effect  would  be 
to  undermine  inter-American  efforts  to, 
adjust  defense  measures  to  real  exigent 
cies.  Those  Latin  American  military 
forces  that  exercise  dominant  roles  in 
their  own  countries  would  then  have  free 
reign  to  satisfy  their  temptations  to  ac¬ 
quire  unnecessary,  but  prestigious,  so¬ 
phisticated  equipment.  And  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  the  United  States  could  bring 


much  influence  to  bear  upon  foreign 
arms  dealers,  eager  for  sales  and  indif¬ 
ferent  to  their  impact  upon  the  Latin 
American  scene.  In  this  case,  we  would 
shortly  find  a  miniature  arms  race  on 
among  those  countries  in  Latin  America 
which  have  old  boundary  disputes  and 
rivalries.  The  unhappy  result  would  also 
mean  the  expenditure  of  scarce  resources 
for  unnecessary,  costly,  sophisticated 
weaponry. 

In  short,  the  Senate  amendment  will 
not  reduce  the  penchant  of  some  Latin 
American  military  forces  to  intervene  in 
domestic  politics.  It  will  weaken  the 
hemisphere’s  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
wars  of  terrorism  and  insurgency  prom¬ 
ised  by  the  Tri-Continental  Congress, 
held  in  Cuba  last  December.  It  will  free 
those  Latin  American  military  establish¬ 
ments  who  wish  to  enhance  their  pres¬ 
tige  by  acquiring  sophisticated  equip¬ 
ment  to  shop  around.  And  it  will  start 
the  arms  race  which  the  amendment’s 
proponents  seek  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  Is  important 
to  note  that  no  amendment  of  this  na¬ 
ture  was  adopted  or  even  offered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  urge  the 
House  conferees  when  they  meet  with 
their  Senate  counterparts  to  strongly  op¬ 
pose  this  particular  Senate  provision. 

(Mr.  SELDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  III 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  601,  which  relates  to  encour¬ 
agement  of  free  enterprise  and  private  par¬ 
ticipation,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  immediately  after 
paragraph  (1) ,  insert  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph: 

“(2)  establish  an  effective  system  for  ob¬ 
taining  adequate  information  with  respect  to 
the  activities  of,  and  opportunities  for,  non¬ 
governmental  participation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  process,  and  for  utilizing  such  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  planning,  direction,  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act, 
and  in  the  coordination  of  such  programs 
with  the  ever-increasing  developmental  ac¬ 
tivities  of  nongovernmental  United  States 
institutions: ". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  redesignate  para¬ 
graphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  (6),  and  (6)  as  para¬ 
graphs  (3),  (4),  (6),  (6),  and  (7),  respec¬ 
tively. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  In¬ 
ternational  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Aid  to  be  composed  of 
such  members  of  leading  American  business 
specialists  as  may  be  selected,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Administrator,  who 
shall  designate  one  member  to  serve  as  Chair¬ 
man. 

“(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council, 
at  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  particular  aspects  of  programs  and 
activities  under  this  Act  where  private  enter¬ 
prise  can  play  a  contributing  role  and  to  act 
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as  liaison  for  the  Administrator  to  Involve 
specific  private  enterprises  in  such  programs 
and  activities. 

“(3)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse¬ 
ment  In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  travel  and  other  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
functions  under  this  subsection. 

“(4)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Administrator  from 
funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act.” 

(b)  Section  608(a),  which  relates  to  ad¬ 
vance  acquisition  of  property,  is  amended  by 
inserting  “(Including  personnel  costs)”  im¬ 
mediately  after  “costs”  the  first  place  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Section  610(b) ,  which  relates  to  trans¬ 
fer  between  accounts,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “Not  to  exceed  $5,000,- 
000  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section 
402  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  for  use  in 
Vietnam  may  be  transferred  to  and  consoli¬ 
dated  with  appropriations  made  under  sec¬ 
tion  637(a)  of  this  Act  for  the  same  fiscal 
year,  subject  to  the  further  limitation  that 
funds  so  transferred  shall  be  available  solely 
for  additional  administrative  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  programs  in  Viet¬ 
nam.” 

(d)  Section  614(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authorities,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
“The  limitation  contained  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  country 
which  is  a  victim  of  active  Communist  or 
Communist-supported  aggression." 

(e)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  furnishing  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “No  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  to  any  country  which  the 
President  determines  is  engaging  In  or  pre¬ 
paring  for  aggressive  military  efforts,  or  is 
participating  officially  in  any  international 
conference  to  plan  activities  involving  in¬ 
surrection  or  subversion,  directed  against — 

“(1)  the  United  States, 

“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased, 
or  such  participation  has  ceased,  and  he  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received 
assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be 
renewed,  or  that  such  participation  will  not 
be  renewed  or  repeated." 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(1)  The  President  shall  consider  deny¬ 
ing  assistance  under  this  Act  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  less  developed  country  which, 
after  December  31.  1966,  has  failed  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to 
institute  the  investment  guaranty  program 
under  section  221(b)  (1)  of  this  Act,  pro¬ 
viding  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of 
inconvertibility  under  subparagraph  (A), 
and  expropriation  or  confiscation  under 
subparagraph  (B),  of  such  section  221(b) 
(!)•’* 

(3)  Subsection  (n)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “the  President  shall  consider  deny¬ 
ing  assistance”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“no  assistance  shall  be  furnished”. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  portion  of  the  bill 
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starting  on  page  15,  line  1,  part  III, 
chapter  1 — General  Provisions — and 
going  over  to  line  3  on  page  19  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FARBSTEIN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Farbstein:  On 
page  19,  immediately  after  line  3,  insert  the 
following:  (4)  At  the  end  of  such  section 
620,  add  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
unless  the  President  finds  and  reports  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  that  such  assistance  is  essential 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  has  already  declared  its  feelings 
about  the  troublemaker  of  the  Middle 
East,  Mr.  Nasser,  in  barring  any  renewal 
of  aid  to  his  country  under  Public  Law 
480,  the  food-for-peace  program.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  bill  before  us  today  would  be  de¬ 
ficient  if  a  similar  provision  were  not 
included.  I,  therefore,  introduce  an 
amendment  to  prevent  any  assistance  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  under  this  leg¬ 
islation.  Admittedly,  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
in  the  current  foreign  aid  bill.  However, 
the  door  is  not  closed — particularly  to  de¬ 
velopment  loans.  I  believe  we  must  close 
it  as  decisively  as  we  can.  That  is  the 
intent  of  this  amendment. 

I  need  not  dwell  unduly  on  the  proof 
that  President  Nasser  pursues  a  policy 
diametrically  opposed  to  ours  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  Our  intention  is  to  promote 
peace.  His  is  to  promote  tension,  in¬ 
stability  and  war.  He  keeps  70,000 
soldiers  in  Yemen  for  aggressive  pur¬ 
poses.  He  has  sent  arms  to  the  Congo 
and  elsewhere  in  the  volatile  lands  to  his 
south.  He  has  sought  to  deprive  us  of 
the  use  of  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  in 
Libya.  He  has  discriminated  against  our 
citizens.  He  has  burned  our  libraries. 
Perhaps  most  outrageous,  he  uses  the  aid 
we  give  him  to  free  his  own  funds  so 
that  he  can  buy  arms  from  Communist 
countries  with  which  to  make  war. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  me 
In  pointing  out  this  country’s  mistake  in 
aiding  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Con¬ 
gress  has  consistently,  over  the  years, 
expressed  its  opposition  to  our  encour¬ 
aging  the  Nasser  rampage,  which  is  how 
our  continued  assistance  must  be  inter¬ 
preted.  My  amendment  would  end  this 
unwise  policy  once  and  for  all.  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  barring 
American  assistance  to  an  aggressor, 
once  and  for  all. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  HALPERN 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Halpern  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Farbstein:  Immediately  after  the  word  "re¬ 
ports”  on  line  3  of  the  amendment  add  the 
following:  “within  30  days  of  such  findings”, 


and  immediately  after  the  last  word  in  the 
amendment,  strike  the  period,  add  a  comma, 
and  add  the  following:  “and  further  that 
such  assistance  will  neither  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  assist  in  aggressive  actions  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic.” 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
myself,  I  am  satisfied  in  the  interests  of 
bipartisanship  to  accept  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  show  the  Arab  countries  that  we 
in  this  United  States  are  united  in  our 
disgust  with  the  activities  of  Mr.  Nasser. 

However,  I  must  submit  to  the  wishes 
of  the  chairman,  and,  if  he  will  agree  to 
accept  this  amendment,  I  will  be  pleased 
on  my  part  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  as  vital  as  the  argu¬ 
ment  would  indicate.  I  have  no  strong 
opposition  to  either  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Farbstein],  or  to  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern].  The  amendment  pro¬ 
hibits  assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  unless  the  President  finds  such 
assistance  is  essential  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States.  There  is  very 
little  assistance  in  this  bill  for  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  only  a  limited  technical 
assistance  program,  that  rims  around 
$2,200,000. 

What  this  program  consists  of,  is  a 
technical  assistance  program  to  provide 
a  couple  of  university  teams  over  there 
to  show  those  people  how  to  grow  more 
food  and  to  improve  their  production. 
All  of  this  $2,200,000  is  spent  for  services 
of  Americans.  The  United  Arab  Republic 
does  not  get  a  dime  under  this  act. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieves  this  amendment  is  helpful  and 
effective,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  willing  to  accept  both  amendments. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  proceed  I  rise  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  one  now  before  us.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  intent  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  presented  by  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein], 
who  has  done  so  much  effective  work  in 
this  field.  I  have  a  similar  but  broader, 
amendment  at  the  desk,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  I  now  offer  would  conform  the 
amendments  into  one.  In  adopting  my 
amendment,  I  believe  the  bill  will  thereby 
be  perfected  and  strengthened.  I  could 
not  be  more  pleased  than  with  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  my  amendment  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  reflects  the  collective  views  of 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  want  to  par¬ 
ticularly  commend  another  able  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]  for 
his  efforts  in  helping  to  develop  mean¬ 
ingful  and  unequivocal  legislation  which 
we  trust  will  be  included  today  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Likewise,  much 
credit  must  go  to  the  gentlemen  from 


New  York  [Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Wolff] 
as  well  as  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly],  a  member  of  the 
committee,  all  of  whom  have  been  most 
helpful.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  superb  cooperation  and  as¬ 
sistance  given  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  the  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  committee,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  toward  this 
bipartisan  effort  to  cut  off  aid  to  Nas¬ 
ser’s  United  Arab  Republic. 

It  is  significant  and  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  amendment  has  the  full  sup¬ 
port  of  the  minority  leadership.  I  hail 
this  unanimity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  my  amendment  is 
necessary  in  order  to  be  more  specific  and 
to  preclude  any  misinterpretation  of  the 
intent  of  this  House. 

Despite  this  overwhelming  and  enthus¬ 
iastic  expression  of  support,  I  feel  it  im¬ 
portant  to  the  legislative  history  of  this 
legislation  that  I  explain  the  amendment 
and  its  objectives  in  further  detail.  The 
amendment  I  offer  adds  the  following 
language  to  the  amendment  previously 
read: 

First.  To  the  clause  in  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  which  asks  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  that  assistance  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  “essential 
to  the  national  interests,”  my  amend¬ 
ment  specifies  that  the  report  be  sub¬ 
mitted  within  30  days  of  such  findings. 

And,  secondly,  I  would  add  a  new  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  presidential  proviso  by 
adding  after  the  words  “essential  to  the 
national  interest,”  such  phrase  being  in 
the  gentleman’s  amendment,  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  language:  “that  such  assistance 
will  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  assist 
aggressive  action  by  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public.”  , 

I  have  added  a  definite  time  limit  of 
30  days  because  I  believe  that  the  word 
“report”  in  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
is  vague  and  open  to  misinterpretation. 
The  Congress  must  be  informed  of  the 
reasons  for  and  the  amount  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  which  the  President  determines 
essential  to  our  national  interest.  So, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  Presidential  re¬ 
port,  let  us  at  least  bo  specific  and  tell 
him  both  where  and  when  to  submit  it. 

And,  most  importantly,  in  order  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  we  do  not  wish  at  any  time, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  Nasser’s  aggression,  I  have 
added  a  further  condition  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  must  prove  that  any  waiving  of  our 
no-aid  provision  will  not  in  any  way 
assist,  directly  or  indirectly,  aggressive 
actions  by  Nasser.  Further,  this  pro¬ 
vision  should  close  the  door  once  and  for 
all  for  any  possible  assistance  to  Nasser 
under  this  act.  By  his  own  avowed  ag¬ 
gressive  policy,  and  his  offensive  actions 
in  Yemen  alone,  he  would  be  eliminated 
from  any  Presidential  waiving  of  this 
amendment.  That  is  why  I  recommend 
writing  it  into  the  bill  as  my  amend¬ 
ment  does. 

Why  is  this  new  condition  needed?  I 
will  tell  you  why.  There  is  already  a 
very  broad  antiaggressive  clause  as  part 
of  the  existing  act,  section  620  (i).  But 
I  must  point  out  that  this  is  a  general 
clause  and  does  not  pinpoint  specific 
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countries,  such  as  my  amendment  does  in 
the  case  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
This  is  important,  I  believe,  because  the 
clause  in  the  general  sense  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  never  been  implemented  by 
the  State  Department.  Despite  Nasser’s 
repeated  aggressive  actions,  the  State 
Department  has  failed  to  label  Nasser  an 
aggressor  and  refused  to  suspend  aid  to 
his  country.  That  is  because,  I  believe 
the  present  all-inclusive,  general  clause 
is  just  that — all  too  inclusive  and  too 
general. 

Now,  by  naming  Nasser’s  United  Arab 
Republic  individually,  and  by  inserting 
this  specific  antiaggressor  section — my 
amendment,  as  it  amends  the  gentle¬ 
man’s — will  place  the  burden  upon  the 
State  Department  to  prove  that  Nasser  is 
not  an  aggressor  nation.  They  must 
prove  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
not  fomenting  strife  in  the  Middle  East, 
or  elsewhere  if  he  wishes  to  earn  any  aid 
from  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  unique  for 
Congress  to  single  out  nations  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  No  less  than  19 
nations  are  mentioned  specifically  by 
Congress  which  are  not  permitted  to 
receive  U.S.  aid. 

In  fact,  we  have  in  the  past  singled  out 
the  United  Arab  Republic  itself.  I  refer 
you  to  the  amendment  this  House 
adopted  by  voice  vote  on  June  9,  on  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan],  restricting  title  I  sales 
of  food  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act.  I  also 
refer  you  to  last  year’s  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Appropriations  Act,  expired  as  of 
June  30,  which  in  a  fashion  very  similar 
to  the  gentleman’s  amendment,  imposed 
restrictions  on  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Secondly,  Presidential  reports  and  de¬ 
terminations  submitted  to  the  Congress 
are  an  accepted  procedure  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act.  I  refer  you  to  sec¬ 
tions  512,  620  (1)  and  (j)  among  many 
others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  phrase  “essential  to 
the  national  interest’’  is  the  language 
accepted  in  existing  limiting  legislation. 
It  is  used  in  the  restriction  on  aid  to 
certain  other  countries.  It  is  used  also 
in  both  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  and  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations  Act  to 
which  I  just  referred. 

But  that  phrase  in  itself  is  much  too 
broad,  and  leaves  too  many  loopholes, 
which  have  in  some  instances  been  taken 
advantage  of. 

That  is  why  I  am  trying  through  the 
language  of  my  amendment  to  close 
escape  hatches  and  require  the  President 
to  submit  specific  findings  to  Congress. 
My  amendment  will  include  additional 
restrictions  and  closely  defined  areas  for 
exemptions. 

For  the  reasons  cited  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  and  by  many  of 
us  during  the  general  debate  on  the  bill, 
I  would  not  take  the  time  now  to  list 
the  numerous  indictments  against  Nasser 
and  why,  if  we  have  any  self-respect  as 
a  nation,  we  should  eliminate  the  United 
Arab  Republic  from  our  assistance  pro¬ 
grams. 


No  one  is  less  entitled  to  our  aid,  and 
no  one  has  made  more  of  a  mockery  of 
our  program  than  the  Egyptian  dictator. 

In  view  of  these  continuing  transgres¬ 
sions  on  the  part  of  this  “Castro  of  the 
Nile,”  I  can  see  no  possible  justification 
for  the  United  States  furnishing  a  single 
dime  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
before  the  House,  and  with  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  my  amendment,  we  can  finally 
serve  notice  on  Nasser,  and  to  the  State 
Department,  that  we  no  longer  tolerate 
flagrant  misuse  of  our  funds — nor  do  we 
plan  to  underwrite  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
long  overdue  but  crucial  suspension  of 
aid  to  an  aggressor  nation  and  to  vote 
for  my  amendment  and  then  for  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

(Mr.  TENZER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein]  and  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern],  which 
prohibits  assistance  under  this  act  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  except  under 
clearly  defined  circumstances.  Under 
the  proposed  amendments  any  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  would  be  pro¬ 
hibited  unless  the  President  finds  not 
only  that  such  assistance  is  essential  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
but  he  must  also  find  that  such  assistance 
will  not  encourage  aggressive  actions  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  In  addition 
under  the  proposed  amendment  the  Pres¬ 
ident  must  report  within  30  days  after 
such  findings  to  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Last  year  I  supported  and  voted  for 
an  amendment  to  the  1965  agriculture 
appropriations  supplemental  bill  which 
prohibited  the  financing  of  shipments  of 
agricultural  products  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  The  other  Chamber,  in  its  wis¬ 
dom,  added  to  this  amendment  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  allowed  the  President  to  au¬ 
thorize  such  sales  where  he  determined 
such  sales  to  be  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States.  When  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  reached  the  House  floor,  the 
Senate  version  of  the  ban  was  approved 
by  the  House,  by  overwhelming  voice 
vote.  I  supported  the  Senate  version  of 
the  ban. 

As  I  stated  in  the  House  at  that  time, 
February  9, 1965: 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  position  with  respect  to 
aid  to  Egypt  and  other  countries  dedicated 
to  a  course  of  world  aggression  remains  one 
of  strong  opposition.  I  joined  my  colleagues 
when  we  expressed  this  feeling  as  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  last  week  by  voting  to  cut 
off  shipments  of  surplus  food  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

The  question  before  the  House  yester¬ 
day,  Monday,  February  8,  1966,  was  not 


one  of  reaffirming  this  position  or  chang¬ 
ing  it.  Rather,  the  question  was  whether 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  separation  of  power  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
amendments  added  by  the  other  body  is 
one  acceptable  to  me  as  it  was  acceptable 
to  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  the  hands  of 
the  President  tied  because  of  our  expres¬ 
sion  of  opposition.  It  is  more  fitting  to 
convey  our  feeling  to  the  Chief  Executive 
without  impairing  the  flexible  position  re¬ 
quired  to  negotiate  with  other  countries. 
The  other  question  before  the  House  was 
whether  to  tie  the  hands  of  our  commit¬ 
tee  going  into  conference  on  the  bill. 

Our  feelings  have  been  conveyed  in  a 
responsible  manner.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  will  understand  its 
full  meaning  and  significance. 

I  have  actively  participated  with  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Farbstein,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Halpern,  in  the  preparation  of  three 
amendments. 

The  language  in  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  before  the  House  today  goes  even 
further  and  strengthens  the  ban  on  aid 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  by  requir¬ 
ing  the  President  to  report  his  findings 
within  30  days,  and  that  any  such  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  will  not  be  used  for 
aggressive  purposes. 

The  burden  will  be  on  the  President  to 
justify  his  action  to  the  Congress  while 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  President 
to  manage  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  will  not  be  violated. 

On  the  broader  question  of  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  our  military 
assistance  program  in  general,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  disappointment  in  the 
continuing  arms  races  in  various  areas 
of  the  world.  We  must  not  permit  our 
aid  to  be  diverted  so  as  to  encourage  ag¬ 
gression  or  subversion.  We  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  those  who  represent  the 
hope  for  peace  in  the  world. 

I  have  supported  our  economic  aid  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Near  East  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  world  in  order  to  assist  the 
economic  development  of  areas  which  are 
unstable  and  in  order  to  achieve  peace 
and  stability  throughout  the  world.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  you  cannot 
change  the  politics  of  a  hungry  man. 

While  we  have  made  strides  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  economic  development  in  the 
Near  East  through  our  economic  aid 
program,  the  people  of  that  area  contin¬ 
ue  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  arms  race, 
and  the  aggressive  attitudes  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Arab  Republic.  Massive  shipments  of 
arms  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  to  other  Arab  States 
have  escalated  the  arms  race  and  as  a 
result  of  increasing  the  defense  require¬ 
ments  of  the  nations  in  the  area,  further 
economic  progress  has  been  and  is  be¬ 
ing  hampered. 

Because  of  the  belligerent  attitudes 
and  aggressive  actions  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  now  before  this  Committee  are 
necessary  and  also  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  activities  of  the  Palestine  Lib¬ 
eration  Front  the  amendments  are  time- 
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ly.  By  passing  these  amendments.  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  spoken  out  in  clear  terms 
and  the  executive  branch  will  retain  the 
constitutional  responsibility  for  conduct¬ 
ing  foreign  affairs,  while  at  the  same 
time  meeting  its  obligation  to  report  to 
Congress  the  findings  we  must  have  to 
justify  further  assistance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

I  believe  the  amendments  are  sound 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  from  New  York  in  urging  their 
adoption  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New  York, 
my  able  colleague  from  the  Borough  of 
Queens  [Mr.  Addabbo] . 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  in 
support  of  the  principles  contained  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York,  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Leonard  Farbstein,  and  for  the  substi¬ 
tute  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  Halpern,  to  H.R.  15750,  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1966. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  express  my 
opposition  to  further  extension  of  aid 
to  those  countries  which  have  been  dam¬ 
aging  our  Nation’s  policy  interests  and 
materially  have  been  disrupting  peace 
throughout  the  world.  In  whatever  form 
it  might  be,  assistance  abroad  becomes 
definitely  an  arm  of  American  foreign 
policy.  We  do  not  wish  that  newly  free 
states,  who  are  weak  and  insecure  at 
the  present  time,  to  lean  too  heavily 
upon  enemy  forces,  as  we  are  a  civilized 
nation  and  one  of  our  foremost  endeav¬ 
ors  at  this  time  is  to  extend  our  knowl¬ 
edge  and  surplus  commodities  to  meet 
human  wants.  However,  on  the  other 
hand  we  do  not  wish  those  countries 
presently  receiving  our  aid  to  abuse  such 
by  diverting  its  resources  to  war  engage¬ 
ment  and  making  it  possible  to  avoid  the 
cruel  internal  demands  which  arise.  In 
this  sense,  the  soundness  of  American 
aid,  I  feel,  has  already  been  damaged  by 
countries  such  as  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

As  an  illustration,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a 
visitor  to  this  country,  Saudi  Arabia’s 
King  Faisal  made  a  derogatory  state¬ 
ment  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  of 
him  as  to  what  country  he  regarded  as 
his  worse  enemy — the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  or  Israel  when  he  replied  that 
Egyptians  remained  the  brethren  of  the 
Saudis.  Jews  from  outside  Israel,  he  was 
quoted  as  saying,  had  taken  over  the 
home  of  the  Palestine  Arabs  and  were 
therefore  guilty  of  aggression.  Is  this 
not  a  hostile  attitude  to  take  after 
receiving  aid  from  us?  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  mentioning  here  that  I  be¬ 


lieve  all  of  us  admire  the  contributions 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  given  to 
us  here  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  world. 

I  feel  because  of  the  specific  section  of 
this  bill  concerning  U.S.  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  a  need  is  necessary  for 
this  amendment  to  delineate  precisely 
our  policy  toward  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public.  Therefore,  I  support  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  stand  taken  by  these  two 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  New  York, 
in  their  respective  amendments  on  this 
subject. 

I  wish  to  commend  at  this  time  the 
outstanding  work  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  done,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  said  committee, 
in  presenting  this  important  bill  to  us 
today. 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  should  like  to 
a  short  statement  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  made  by  my  distinguished  and 
beloved  friend.  I  know  that  this  bill 
contains  only  a  very  small  sum  of  money 
for  the  United  Arab  Republic,  but  a  con¬ 
tract  may  be,  and  probably  will  be, 
signed  with  Mr.  Nasser,  insofar  as  the 
sale  of  surplus  foods  under  Public  Law 
480  is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mrs.  KELLY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  I  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  remarks  of  our  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Con¬ 
gressman  Farbstein.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
policy  embodied  in  the  legislation  before 
us.  It  is  a  part  of  the  American  tradi¬ 
tion  that  our  Government  has  consci¬ 
ously  endeavored  to  eliminate  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  to  promote  respect  for  the 
rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

We  have  followed  this  policy  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  and  we  have  made  it  an 
integral  part  of  our  approach  to  other 
nations. 

We  have  advocated  and  supported  all 
the  peoples’  right  to  self-determination. 

We  have  come  out  openly  against  poli¬ 
cies  of  discrimination,  whether  such  dis¬ 
crimination  is  based  on  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

And  we  have  included  an  expression 
on  this  point  in  the  statement  of  policy 
whicH  is  contained  in  section  102  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  simply  carries  out  the 
principle  which  has  been  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  foreign  policy  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  sound  principle  and  one 


which  gives  outward  expression  to  our 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  all  men. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  should  like  to  pursue  further  the 
statement  I  started  to  make  earlier. 

I  started  to  say,  when  the  time  expired, 
that  consideration  is  being  given  now  to 
a  renewal  of  a  contract  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  language  of  the  amendment,  and 
as  contained  in  the  other  amendments 
referring  to  Public  Law  480  suggests  that 
no  assistance  be  given  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  it  is  essential  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  all  right  with  me.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill,  however,  even  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted — and  I  under¬ 
stand  it  has  been  accepted  on  both 
sides — to  prevent  any  development  loans 
from  being  made  to  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  if  the  President  finds  it  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

I  want  to  put  all  of  those  who  have  the 
authority  to  make  any  agreements,  inso¬ 
far  as  development  loans  are  concerned, 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
sale  of  surplus  foods  under  Public  Law 
480,  that  we  in  this  Congress,  on  both 
sides,  as  I  said  earlier,  look  with  disgust 
upon  the  activities  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

The  statement  of  the  chairman  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  flag  waving  is  not  cor¬ 
rect.  I  believe  this  is  serious  business 
and  that  mature  consideration  be  given 
before  we  make  any  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  to  aid  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
keeping  in  mind  the  feelings  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  expressed  in  the  amendment  I 
just  offered  which  was  accepted  unani¬ 
mously  as  amended  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern],  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Tenzer]  for  the  assistance  he  has 
rendered  in  this  and  also  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  for 
her  support  and  the  numerous  others  in 
the  House  who  echo  my  sentiments. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks)  . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein], 

Before  the  United  States  enters  into 
commitments  to  supply  additional  food 
to  Nasser,  the  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  should  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  record. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  during 
the  last  several  months  Nasser’s  words 
and  acts  have  been  somewhat  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  than  in  previous  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  continues  to  draw  on  its  very  limited 
resources  to  build  up  its  military  estab¬ 
lishment.  All  of  the  resources  of  Egypt 
are  needed  to  improve  the  living  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  poverty  stricken  people  of 
that  country.  They  should  not  be  used 
to  accelerate  an  arms  race  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  not  only  of  the  people  of  the  United 
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Arab  Republic  but  to  all  of  the  people 
of  the  Near  East. 

Nasser  continues  to  cultivate  the 
U.S.S.R.  His  policy  apparently  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  to  put  pressure  on  the 
United  States  to  assist  him  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians. 

The  Egyptian  Army  is  still  in  Yemen, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  these  forces  is  being  accel¬ 
erated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
should  be  firm  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  rather  than 
follow  a  policy  of  appeasement.  If  Nas¬ 
ser  wants  to  be  friendly  and  cooperative, 
let  us  reciprocate.  If  he  wants  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies  and 
publicize  unfriendly  statements  about 
the  United  States  and  our  policies,  let 
him  make  his  own  way  without  our  help. 

There  have  been  numerous  reports  of 
private  conversations  with  officials  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  who  said  that 
beginning  last  fall  Nasser  was  turning 
over  a  new  leaf,  that  he  wanted  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  United  States. 

In  my  judgment,  the  United  States 
should  pay  more  attention  to  what  Nas¬ 
ser  does  than  to  what  he  or  his  emis¬ 
saries  say.  Let  us  wait  until  his  per¬ 
formance  justifies  such  action  before 
we  resume  food  shipments. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is 
always  in  considerable  turmoil — the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict;  the  division  in 
the  Arab  world;  and  the  constant  prob¬ 
ing  of  the  Soviets  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opening  requires  constant  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  our  diplomats  for 
shifts  in  emphasis,  programs,  and  di¬ 
plomacy  while  adhering  to  fundamental 
principles  of  U.S.  policies  in  the  Middle 
East. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  some  of 
the  complexities,  background,  and  ac¬ 
tions  which  are  continually  shifting  in 
the  Middle  East  are  set  forth  in  a  re¬ 
cent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
by  Philip  Geyelin,  which  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues; 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  22, 
1966] 

Arab-World  Peril — Faisal  Visit  Points  Up 

Widening  Mideast  But  Along  Cold-War 

Lines— Saudi  Arabian  Leader  Seeks  Firm 

U.S.  Stand  on  UAB;  Soviet  Role  in  Area 

Grows — A  New  Russian  Naval  Base? 

(By  Philip  Geyelin) 

Washington. — The  Russians  are  on  the 
prowl  again  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  a 
manner  which  raises  sharp  questions  about 
just  how  fundamentally  the  character  of  the 
Cold  War  may  have  changed. 

The  popular  notions  currently  have  it  that 
Vietnam  is  the  really  crucial  conflict;  that 
infiltration  and  subversion  and  guerrilla 
wars  of  liberation  are  the  great  danger,  with 
outright  Communist  take-over  as  their  aim; 
and  that  the  Russians  pose  less  and  less 
of  a  threat  to  Western  interests  while  the 
Chinese  loom  more  and  more  as  Public 
Enemy  No.  1.  Most  top  U.S.  policy-makers 
find  something  to  be  said  for  all  this. 

But  King  Faisal  ibn  Abdul  Aziz  al  Saud 
is  here  in  Washington  this  week  to  tell 
President  Johnson  that  his  own  oil-soaked 
kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  a  clutch  of 
other  Mideast  monarchies  are  now  menaced, 
actively  if  indirectly,  by  a  growing  Com¬ 
munist  threat  of  Russian  origin.  As  King 
Faisal  sees  it,  the  Soviets  are  rapidly  ex¬ 


panding  their  bid  for  influence  over  the 
Arab  “socialists”  running  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq 
and  Algeria,  and  actively  wooing  non-Arab 
but  Moslem  Iran.  From  aU  the  evidence, 
the  king  wants  more  resolute  U.S.  support 
for  the  Arab  “conservatives” — notably  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordan  and  Kuwaii — as  a  counter¬ 
poise. 

increased  alarm 

Without  accepting  all  of  this  assessment, 
many  U.S.  Government  experts  and  private 
authorities  are  likewise  expressing  increased 
alarm  over  the  latest  turn  of  Mideast  events. 
To  some,  the  current  scene  is  all  too  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  situation  a  little  more  than 
a  decade  ago  when  the  Russians  were  lining 
up  their  arms  deal  with  Egypt’s  Gamal  Ab¬ 
del  Nasser,  nailing  down  grandiose  aid  deals 
such  as  the  one  for  building  Egypt’s  As¬ 
wan  Dam,  and  otherwise  plunging  deeply  in¬ 
to  the  struggle  for  influence  in  the  Arab 
world. 

The  scale  of  Soviet  activity  is  more  modest 
now,  and  the  approach  is  somewhat  subtler. 
“Last  time  the  Russians  openly  challenged 
the  West,  stirred  up  Cold  War  tensions,  scared 
the  Syrians  into  union  with  Egypt,  wound 
up  alienating  Mr.  Nasser  and  almost  wrecked 
their  own  cause,”  recalls  one  U.S.  veteran 
diplomat.  “This  time  they’re  moving  on 
title  cat’s  feet  instead  of  bear’s  paws.” 

But  intelligence  reports  and  other  glean¬ 
ings  leave  no  doubt  of  quickening  Russian 
interest  and  activity.  In  part,  the  evidence 
shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  Russian  Mid¬ 
east  effort  in  recent  years,  including  the 
striking-up  of  trade  relations  with  even  such 
staunchly  anti-Communist  nations  as  Ku¬ 
wait;  the  beginnings  of  a  major  economic 
collaboration  with  traditionally  pro-Western 
Iran  (featuring  $260  million  in  Soviet  credit 
to  build  a  steel  mill,  in  exchange  for  Rus¬ 
sian  access  to  Iranian  natural  gas) ;  a  general 
increase  in  Russian  diplomatic,  economic 
and  military  missions  (at  last  count,  some 
two-thirds  of  all  Soviet  military  and  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  overseas  were  in  the  Mideast; 
and,  according  to  some  analysts,  an  ab¬ 
normally  high  proportion  of  former  intelli¬ 
gence  specialists  in  key  positions  in  Russian 
embassies  in  the  Arab  world  (by  one  count, 
5  of  the  11  Soviet  ambassadors  to  Arab  states 
are  onetime  intelligence  operatives) . 

NEW  RED  ACTIVITY 

But  there  are  also  signs  of  a  recent  spurt 
in  the  Russians’  activity,  timed  with  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygin’s  visit  to  Cairo  last  month. 

Item:  Though  few  results  of  that  visit 
were  revealed,  many  experts  are  convinced 
the  Soviet  chief  nailed  down  arrangements 
for  Egyptian  repair-and-maintenance  facil¬ 
ities  for  Russian  warships  and  some,  re¬ 
portedly  including  King  Faisal,  fear  that  ac¬ 
tual  naval  bases  for  Russia  may  ultimately 
be  involved.  At  the  least,  this  could  mean 
warm-water  ports  for  Soviet  naval  vessels  in 
a  part  of  the  world  where  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
now  operates  without  challenge. 

Item:  Mr.  Kosygin  almost  certainly  used 
the  influence  of  Russia,  as  the  principal  un¬ 
derwriter  of  Egyptian  economic  development 
to  encourage  Mr.  Nasser  to  carry  on  with  his 
fruitless,  stalemated  “war”  on  behalf  of  Ye¬ 
men’s  republican  government.  Mr.  Nasser's 
United  Arab  Republic  (the  UAR  is  no  longer 
“united”  with  anybody  since  the  rupture 
with  Syria)  has  as  many  as  70,900  soldiers 
committed  to  stamp  out  the  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  royal  Yemeni  royalist  forces. 
Russia’s  real  motive,  many  onlookers  be¬ 
lieve,  is  to  keep  Mr.  Nasser  actively  engaged 
on  the  tip  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  until  the 
British  pull  out  of  Aden,  next  door  to  Ye¬ 
men,  leaving  that  British  stronghold  and  the 
affiliated  South  Arabian  Federation  vulner¬ 
able  to  possible  Nasserite  inroads  a  few  years 
from  now. 

Item:  Soviet  propaganda  lately  has  been 
trumpeting,  and  Soviet  diplomacy  has  been 
busily  promoting,  the  cause  of  “Arab  social¬ 
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ism”  with  mixed  success.  Iraq  and  Algeria, 
for  example,  have  so  far  stood  aloof  from  any 
tight  “Arab  socialist”  cabal.  But  Russian  ef¬ 
forts  to  promote  improved  relations  between 
the  UAR  and  Syria’s  new,  arch-leftist  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  boasts  at  least  one  avowed 
Communist  in  the  cabinet,  show  more  signs 
of  progress.  Despite  mutual  suspicions  and 
hard  feelings  growing  out  of  the  collapse  of 
their  short-lived  union,  both  sides  have  been 
obediently  trying  to  patch  things  up,  since 
being  urged  publicly  to  do  so  by  the  Soviets 
last  month. 

By  way  of  increasing  the  Russian  “pres¬ 
ence”  in  Syria,  as  well  as  'Russian  leverage, 
Moscow  has  just  promised  the  new  Syrian 
government  up  to  $100  million  in  credits  to 
finance  a  start  on  a  new  dam  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  which  Soviet  propagandists  are  pro¬ 
moting  as  “another  Aswan.” 

The  aim  in  all  this,  as  most  U.S.  experts 
see  it,  is  not  the  classic  Communist  take¬ 
over.  Only  in  Syria  are  local  Communists 
much  in  evidence.  Instead,  the  immediate 
objective  is  to  stir  dissension  in  general, 
and,  in  particular,  to  provoke  an  open,  vio¬ 
lent  quarrel  between  the  so-called  Arab  na¬ 
tionalists,  with  their  Marxist  economic  doc¬ 
trines,  and  the  monarchies,  whose  allegiance 
is  largely  with  the  Western  “imperialists.” 
By  sharpening  this  struggle,  the  Russians 
could  hope,  first,  to  force  the  U.S.  to  take 
sides  openly  and  decisively  with  the  ancient, 
“conservative”  kingdoms  and  shiekdoms 
while  the  Soviets  ride  the  socialist  “wave  of 
the  future.”  The  theory,  of  course,  is  that 
the  latter  would  in  time  turn  out  to  be  the 
winning  side. 

Ultimately,  as  this  strategy  is  projected  by 
analysts  here,  the  hope  would  be  to  expand 
Russian  influence  over  the  entire  Mideast. 
This  could  enhance  Soviet  military  power  (as 
with  naval  bases) .  More  important,  it  could 
give  Russia  heavy  influence,  if  not  outright 
control,  over  the  production  and  marketing 
of  Mideast  oil  to  consumers  in  the  West. 
“The  Russians  don’t  need  Arab  oil  for  its 
own  sake,”  says  one  U.S.  authority.  “But 
they’d  dearly  love  to  dictate  the  terms  un¬ 
der  which  we  get  it.” 

Something  else  the  Soviets  might  or  might 
not  welcome  is  the  effect  all  this  could  have 
on  the  basic  Arab-Israeli  dispute  which  cuts 
across  all  other  Mideast  conflicts.  Getting 
tied  inextricably  to  the  Mideast  kings  and 
sheiks  would  be  awkward  enough  for  the 
U.S.  But  if  the  Arab  “revolutionaries” 
should  wind  up  as  the  wave  of  the  future, 
and  sweep  over  the  remaining  “conservative” 
strongholds,  the  U.S.  could  wind  up  in  the 
Mideast  as  the  champion  of  Israel  and  little 
else,  with  the  Soviets  in  the  corner  of  those 
pledged  to  “Palestine  liberation”  by  force. 
The  upshot  could  be  a  U.S. -Soviet  confron¬ 
tation  on  an  issue  neither  wants  to  fight 
about. 

DREAD  OF  "POLARIZATION” 

Nobody  is  saying  that  things  actually  will 
turn  out  this  way.  But  dread  of  the  very 
“polarization”  the  Soviets  now  seem  to  be 
promoting,  with  visible  success,  has  been 
the  major  motivation  of  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Mideast  in  recent  years.  The  whole  purpose 
has  been  to  treat  each  country  case-by-case 
and  try  to  get  along  with  all  of  them,  rather 
than  invite  formal  anti-Communist  alliance 
only  with  friendly,  staunchly  pro-Western 
Mideast  states,  as  was  done  in  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  days. 

Against  this  backdrop  the  Faisal  visit  here 
takes  on  added  significance,  for  its  timing 
could  scarcely  have  been  less  opportune. 
Quite  by  accident  (the  visit  originally  was 
planned  for  a  year  and  a  half  ago) ,  the  Saudi 
leader  is  arriving  at  a  moment  when  most  of 
the  nasty  things  that  Mr.  Nasser  and  the 
Soviets  are  saying  about  him  have  at  least 
a  ring  of  truth. 

He  has  just  received  a  batch  of  U.S. 
ground-to-air  Hawk  missiles  and  British 
Lightning  jets  and  shortly  will  have  some 
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1,500  TJ.S.  and  British  technicians  on  hand 
to  help  him  handle  this  new  weaponry.  He 
is  loudly  propounding  a  new  approach  to 
“Islamic  solidarity”  which  Mr.  Nasser  is  as 
loudly  denouncing  as  an  “imperialist”  effort 
to  construct  a  new  kind  of  anti-Communist 
Baghdad  Pact. 

And  now,  here  is  King  Faisal  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  asking  for  more  specific  assurances  of 
TJ.S.  support.  By  some  accounts,  the  king 
wants  the  TJ.S.  to  cut  further  aid  to  the  TJAR 
until  President  Nasser  takes  his  troops  out  of 
Yemen.  A  six-month,  $55  million  surplus 
food  agreement  with  the  TJAR  expires  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  though  food  shipments 
under  its  terms  will  stretch  into  the  fall. 
Mr.  Nasser  urgently  needs  the  food.  He  is 
heavily  in  debt  to  Russia  for  arms  and  is 
critically  short  of  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
foodstuffs  elsewhere.  What  he  would  really 
like  is  another  long-term  food  deal  similar  to 
a  three-year  arrangement  which  the  Johnson 
Administration  refused  to  renew  a  year  ago; 
the  Intent  was  to  pressure  Mr.  Nasser  into 
settling  the  Yemen  conflict  and  adopting  a 
generally  less  hostile  attitude  toward  the  TJ.S. 

The  word  is  that  the  king  also  wants  this 
country  to  define  more  precisely  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  would  come  to  Saudi 
Arabia’s  aid  in  the  event  of  a  TJAR  attack. 

PROMISES  COULD  BE  DANGEROUS 

TJ.S.  officials  are  disinclined  to  meet  either 
of  these  demands.  For  one  thing,  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Administration  committed  the  TJ.S.  in 
1963  to  help  defend  the  Saudis  against  ag¬ 
gression.  More  precise  promises  could  be 
dangerous  simply  because  the  Saudis  them¬ 
selves  are  involved  in  helping  the  Yemeni 
royalists  and  the  fighting  could  be  carried  all 
too  easily  across  the  Saudi-Yemen  frontier 
under  circumstances  that  might  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  just  who  was  at  fault. 

But  Mideast  “polarization”  is  the  major 
argument  for  caution,  the  policymakers  con¬ 
tend.  Too  close  TJ.S.  alignment  with  Saudi 
Arabia  would  only  advance  the  process,  as,  of 
course,  would  an  abrupt  cut-off  of  aid  to  the 
TJAR.  Yet  President  Johnson  is  in  a  box. 
King  Faisal’s  pitch  is  bound  to  have  powerful 
appeal  in  Congress,  where  sentiment  is  al¬ 
ready  strong  for  cutting  off  foreign  aid  to  all 
but  the  most  worthy,  pro-Western,  anti- 
Communist  recipients. 

The  upshot  is  likely  to  be  a  compromise 
when  the  Saudi  king  and  the  TJ.S.  President 
wind  up  their  conversations  today.  The  TJ.S. 
commitment  to  Saudi  defense  will  probably 
be  reaffirmed,  privately  if  not  publicly.  The 
knotty  question  of  aid  to  Mr.  Nasser  will  be 
left  in  limbo.  It  has  no  place  in  any  public 
resume  of  the  Johnson-Faisal  huddling.  Pri¬ 
vately,  the  king  may  be  given  some  assur¬ 
ances  that  TJ.S.  food  aid  to  Mr.  Nasser  will  be 
doled  out  on  a  month-to-month  basis,  if  at 
all,  after  the  present  agreement  runs  out  in 
an  effort  to  continue  the  pressure  on  Mr. 
Nasser  to  adopt  a  more  conciliatory  tack. 

But  King  Faisal  may  well  be  asked  to 
pledge  that  the  Saudis  also  will  be  a  bit  more 
concilatory  in  a  fresh  effort  to  solve  the 
Yemen  mess.  Most  officials  here  contend 
that  King  Faisal  was  as  responsible  as  Mr. 
Nasser  for  the  collapse  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men  last  November  which  was 
supposed  to  lead  to  a  settlement  in  the 
Yemen.  One  possible  first  step:  An  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  Saudi  Arabia  might  cooperate 
in  a  new  plan  to  provide  surplus  TJ.S.  food 
to  both  sides  in  the  Yemen  war.  The  hope 
is  that  such  a  move  might  not  only  help 
ease  famine  conditions  in  the  Yemen  but 
perhaps  improve  the  atmosphere  for  a  re¬ 
newed  try  at  a  political  settlement. 

None  of  this,  however,  offers  any  guaran¬ 
tee  of  healing  the  Faisal-Nasser  breach  or  of 
easing  the  wider  “polarization”  threat  in  the 
Mideast.  The  Soviet  hold  on  Mr.  Nasser  is 
strong.  King  Faisal,  according  to  some  who 
know  him,  may  well  believe  that  economic 
distress  within  the  TJAR,  coupled  with  the 
strains  of  the  Yemen  campaign,  may  well 


bring  Nasser  down — and  that  this  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  argument  for  a  continuing  hard  line. 

Meantime,  the  Soviets  can  be  counted  on 
to  use  their  influence  to  fuel  the  wider  inter¬ 
necine  Arab  strife.  Whether  this  effort  will 
match  in  scope  the  first  big,  postwar  Russian 
drive  in  the  Mideast,  begun  in  1954,  is  still 
impossible  to  say.  “But  I  wouldn’t  sneer  at 
a  man  who  argued  it  was  ‘another  1964’,” 
says  one  knowledgeable  TJ.S.  diplomat.  “I’d 
listen  intently.” 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein  and  Mr.  Halpern]  for  render¬ 
ing  a  fine  public  service  and  especially 
so  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton], 
who  have  accepted  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  agreed  to  by  both  sides, 
and  I  urge  that  in  the  interest  of  time 
we  move  along  and  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
consistently  urged  that  this  House  make 
perfectly  clear  our  intent  that  there  be 
no  economic  assistance  or  agricultural 
aid  under  the  Public  Law  480  program 
and  now  the  new  food-for-freedom  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  pending  bill,  stressing  the 
importance  of  foreign  aid  as  an  ally  in 
a  dynamic  foreign  policy  and  its  role 
in  assisting  the  developing  nations  to 
achieve  economic  independence  and  self- 
sustaining  growth.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
help  relieve  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  developing  world.  At 
the  same  time,  our  economic  assistance 
should  not  be  abused,  and  the  program 
must  be  administered  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace  and  stability.  Certainly  our 
aid  must  not  be  allowed  to  subsidize 
aggression. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  economic  aid  and 
Public  Law  480  assistance  not  be  granted 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  as  long  as 
she  continues  to  threaten  Israel  and 
carry  on  aggression  in  the  Middle  East. 
Congress  has  written  language  into  the 
foreign  aid  bill  expressing  this  as  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

The  United  Arab  Republic,  formerly 
Egypt,  has  been  threatening  Israel  ever 
since  that  democracy  gained  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  United  Arab  Republic 
has  invaded  Yemen  and  is  currently 
carrying  on  aggressive  action  against 
that  nation.  More  recently,  Nasser  has 
threatened  invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  1963  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
was  amended  to  include  section  620 
which  provided  that  no  assistance  was  to 
be  provided  to  any  country  which  the 
President  finds  is  engaging  in,  or  pre¬ 
paring  for,  aggressive  military  efforts  di¬ 
rected  against  any  country  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  or  any  other  act. 


It  is  clear  from  the  report,  the  debate 
in  1963,  and  debates  in  later  years  on 
the  floor  that  this  so-called  aggressor 
nation  clause  was  directed  against  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

In  addition,  in  1964,  Public  Law  480 
was  amended  to  provide  that  no  sales 
shall  be  made  to  any  country  if  the 
President  finds  such  country  is  “an 
aggressor  in  a  military  sense  against  any 
country  having  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States.”  Again  the  clear  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Congress  was  to  deny  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

When  the  State  Department  failed  to 
implement  that  intent,  we  again 
amended  Public  Law  480  in  1965  to  make 
the  prohibition  even  more  specific.  It 
read : 

No  sale  under  title  I  of  this  act  shall  be 
made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  sale  is 
essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Only  last  month,  on  June  9,  the  House 
adopted  my  amendment  to  the  new  food- 
for-freedom  bill  to  prevent  food  sales 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless  the 
President  determines  such  sales  to  be 
in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  face  of  the  ex¬ 
pressed  will  of  the  Congress,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  has  continued  to  receive 
economic  assistance  and  agricultural 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 
Time  and  again,  the  State  Department 
has  flaunted  congressional  intent. 

Under  the  pending  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  amendments  economic  assistance  will 
be  continued  for  fiscal  year  1967  and 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee’s  report 
expresses  the  view  that: 

Economic  assistance  should  be  withheld 
from  countries  which  persist  in  policies  of 
belligerence  and  in  preparation  for  their 
execution. 

This  is  certainly  correct.  This  lan¬ 
guage  is  aimed  at  Egypt,  but  the  bill  itself 
does  not  mention  that  country.  This 
must  be  spelled  out.  Therefore,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  and  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ludicrous  for  this 
Nation  to  allow  itself  to  pay  for  both  sides 
of  an  armed  conflict.  We  should  rather 
use  our  aid  in  an  effort  to  end  these  con¬ 
flicts.  The  most  direct  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  keep  American  aid  from  those 
nations  which  maintain  aggressive  poli¬ 
cies. 

The  pending  bill  also  includes  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  prohibits  aid  to  nations 
which  officially  participate  in  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  called  to  plan  activi¬ 
ties  involving  insurrection  or  subversion 
against  the  United  States  or  against 
countries  receiving  United  States  assist¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  State  to  heed  the 
will  of  Congress  on  this  issue. 

The  past  intent  of  Congress  is  unequi¬ 
vocal,  but  it  has  been  frustrated  by  the 
administration.  Despite  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
has  carried  on,  is  carrying  on,  and  plans 
to  continue  to  carry  on  aggression 
against  her  neighbors,  especially  the 
state  of  Israel,  the  State  Department  has 
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continued  to  send  aid  to  that  nation. 
The  State  Department  is  not  unaware  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  has  deliberately  ignored  the  Congress 
in  its  decisions  on  Egyptian  aid  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  remember  Nas¬ 
ser’s  statement  that  the  United  States 
could  take  its  aid  and  go  “jump  in  a 
lake.’’  One  would  think  the  message 
was  clear  enough. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  the  aid  that 
has  gone  to  Egypt  through  fiscal  year 
1965: 

Grants _ -  $68,  100,  000 

Loans _ -  103,  200,  000 

Surplus  foods _  850,  700,  000 

Eximbank  loans - - -  47,  800,  000 

Other  _ _ _ _  11, 100,  000 


Total _  1,080,900,000 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  end  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  In  the  past, 
our  assistance  has  permitted  that  na¬ 
tion  to  divert  its  economy  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  which  has  been  bartered 
to  Soviet  Russia  in  return  for  arms — 
which  have  then  been  used  for  armed 
attacks  in  the  Near  East.  This  cycle 
must  be  halted. 

Last  month  we  did  begin  to  halt  the 
process.  The  House  on  June  9  voted  to 
adopt  my  amendment  to  curb  food  sales 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  as  a  part  of 
the  new  food-for-freedom  program.  At 
that  time  I  said  that  neither  our  surplus 
food  program  nor  our  economic  aid  pro¬ 
gram  “should  be  used  to  subsidize  ag¬ 
gression  by  nations  which  receive  our 
aid.”  The  House  concurred,  and  started 
to  close  the  ring  on  Nasser.  Let  us 
tighten  it  today  with  adoption  of  the 
pending  amendments. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  hapy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff!  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments  proposed  by 
my  colleagues  which  would  cut  off  all  aid 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless  the 
President  determined  that  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security  to  do 
otherwise. 

There  should  be  little  doubt  in  any¬ 
one’s  mind  that  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  is  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  his  quest  to  become 
the  leader  of  the  entire  Arab  world, 
Nasser  has  taken  up  arms  against  several 
of  his  peace-loving  neighbors.  Because 
of  Nasser’s  ambitions,  little  Israel  has 
had  to  constantly  be  on  the  alert  against 
attack.  He  has  placed  60,000  of  his 
troops  in  Yemen,  a  small  nation  in  which 
a  civil  war  only  exists  because  of  Nasser. 
Nasser  supported  the  Communist  in¬ 
spired  “Stanleyville”  rebels  in  the  Congo. 
Also,  there  are  indications  that  Nasser 
is  training  troops  to  fight  with  the  Viet- 
cong  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  can  think  of  no  reason  at  all  for  aid¬ 
ing  Nasser:  He  is  a  merciless  dictator. 
He  has  proven  himself  over  the  years  to 
be  a  vile  opportunist  who  has  no  love  for 
America  or  what  we  stand  for.  He  has 
consistently  taken  our  aid  especially  food 
intended  for  his  hungry  people  and  re¬ 
sold  it  for  aims  with  which  to  attack 
his  neighbors.  He  has  employed  West 
German  scientists  in  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  even  more  deadly  weapons  than 


those  which  the  Russians  have  so  graci¬ 
ously  provided  him.  He  has  instigated 
revolutions  in  many  of  the  nations  sur¬ 
rounding  him — fortunately  with  little 
success.  He  is  hated  by  most;  loved  by 
few — certainly  he  is  not  any  sort  of  ally 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  how  aid  to  such  a  man 
will  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  By  his  past  performance 
we  all  know  that  all  further  aid  will  get 
us  is  more  denunciations,  more  burned 
libraries,  and  more  agression.  There¬ 
fore,  I  enthusiastically  back  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  by  my  colleagues  to  amend 
this  year’s  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Krebs]. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  and  to 
compliment  both  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein  and  Mr.  Hal- 
pern]  for  presenting  them  to  this  body. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

JOELSON].' 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment.  I 
have  never  voted  for  any  amendment  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  in  the  con¬ 
duct-  of  foreign  policy,  and  I  believe  this 
amendment  will  not  tie  his  hands  but  in 
effect  will  strengthen  his  hands  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  UAR,  because  the  UAR  will 
know  that  we  will  insist  upon  their  re¬ 
fraining  from  aggression. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Scheuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

I  support  the  measures  to  eliminate 
the  provision  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  pro¬ 
viding  several  million  dollars  in  aid  to 
Nasser’s  United  Arab  Republic. 

I  voted  against  this  aid  because  his¬ 
tory  shows  that  any  aid  of  any  kind,  no 
matter  how  benificent  the  project,  to  a 
state  bent  on  military  aggression 
strengthens  the  warmaking  power  of 
that  state.  It  releases,  for  military  use, 
resources  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  spent  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  facts  amply  demonstrate  that 
Nasser’s  present  policy  is  generating 
throughout  the  Near  East  armed  con¬ 
flict,  a  wastage  of  manpower  and  mate¬ 
rial  resources  desperately  needed  in  do¬ 
mestic  development  of  all  the  Mid- 
eastern  nations,  and  threatens  general 
conflagration  in  the  entire  region. 

Nasser’s  record  of  aggression  is  clear 
and  unmistakeable. 

He  has  been  involved  militarily  in  the 
internal  struggles  for  control  of  Yemen. 

He  is  promoting  the  United  Arab  Mili¬ 
tary  Command  which  results  in  chan¬ 
neling  our  aid  and  Arab  internal  re¬ 
sources  into  a  destructive  and  ever- 
escalating  Middle  East  aims  race. 

He  is  forcing  nations  like  Jordan,  Sau¬ 
di  Arabia,  and  Lebanon  to  add  to  their 


weapons  stockpiles,  and  forgo  urgently 
needed  internal  development  programs. 

He  entered  into  extensive  new  com¬ 
mitments  with  the  Soviet  Union  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Moscow,  to  purchase 
ultramodern  Soviet  arms,  jell  bombers, 
tanks,  and  SAM  missiles,  which  will  fur¬ 
ther  escalate  the  Near  East  arms  race. 

He  stated  four  times  in  1965,  and  again 
this  year,  that  war  with  Israel  is  inevi¬ 
table. 

He  has  attacked  our  policies  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

He  encourages  Arab  refugees  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  will  destroy  Israel  and  he 
arms  them. 

He  harasses  our  British  allies  in  Aden. 

He  still  bars  Israeli  shipping  from  the 
Suez  Canal. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  vote  funds 
to  nations  which,  like  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  are  engaged  or  threatening  to 
engage  in  armed  aggression. 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kup- 
fermanL 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernL  I  support  both 
the  amendment  and  the  addition. 

The  minority  views  to  the  report — 
House  Report  No.  1651 — of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.R.  15750,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  at  page 
66  states  as  follows: 

In  December  1964,  President  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  told  the  United  States 
to  “jump  In  the  lake”  because  U.S.  Officials 
expressed  irritation  over  the  burning  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  library  in  Cairo.  The  United 
Arab  Republic  has  been  the  recipient  of  $1,- 
080,700,000  of  economic  assistance,  most  of 
it  since  1960. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  that  the  aggres¬ 
sive  actions  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
against  its  neighbors,  such  as  Israel,  that 
great  bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  against  the  United  States  it¬ 
self,  should  bring  forth  largesse. 

(Mr.  KUPFERMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Rees]. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

[Mr.  REES  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

(Mr.  REES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  support  which  has  come 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  my 
amendment.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  I  did  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  finish  my  comments  and 
some  further  observations  based  on  to¬ 
day’s  colloquy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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to  revise  and  extend  my  additional 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O’Hara]. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Thank  you 
for  yielding. 

Some  years  ago  I  assured  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 
stein],  that  I  had  enlisted  in  this  war  for 
the  duration.  I  am  still  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle.  I  am  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mi'.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  afraid  we  might  overkill  this  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  suggest  we  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HalpernL 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  as  amended  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FarbsteinL 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DEEWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski:  On 
Page  17,  line  24,  strike  out  “the  President 
determines’’. 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 

Vile  vpiMUflrQ  ^ 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
debate  and  the  comments  over  the 
amendment  and  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  we  have  just  adopted,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  very  early  in  that  discussion 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  pointed  out  he 
did  not  feel  the  amendment  should  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  energy  as  the  Members 
were  putting  into  it  since  it  was  not  being 
applied  to  the  necessary  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  which  was  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  applies 
to  that  section,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
which  is  the  area  about  which  the  chair¬ 
man  was  concerned. 

Now,  secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  cut  anything  from  the  bill.  This  is 
not  a  dollar  cutting  amendment.  This  is 
a  progressive  amendment,  to  block  a 
loophole  that  exists  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  will  commence  reading  a  page 
17,  all  I  do  is  delete  the  phrase,  “The 
President  determines,”  and  then  the  lan¬ 
guage  goes  onrto  apply  to  nations  pre¬ 


paring  for  aggressive  military  efforts,  or 
participating  in  activities  involving  in¬ 
surrection  or  subversion,  etc.,  directed 
against  the  United  States,  any  country 
receiving  assistance  under  this  act,  or 
any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  leave  in  the 
act  the  next  line  which  states:  “until  the 
President  determines  that  such  military 
efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  language 
contained  in  the  bill  the  problem  that 
will  develop,  unless  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  is  that  you  will  force  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  pick  up  this  hot  potato  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  any  nation — for  example  the 
United  Arab  Republic — which  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose,  then,  of 
my  amendment  is  to  remove  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  the  immediate  “hotbox”  of 
having  to  determine  that  these  military 
efforts  are  being  directed  against  the 
United  States  or  countries  specified  un¬ 
der  this  section  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  should  do  is 
put  the  burden  on  the  aggressor  coun¬ 
try,  the  country  causing  the  problem  in 
any  particular  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  emphasize  that 
my  amendment  is  aimed  at  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  through 
the  State  Department,  could  turn  to 
them  and  say,  “The  law  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  passed  requires  me  to  suspend  this 
aid.”  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  President 
who  has  this  problem.  The  Congress  has 
made  the  decision.  The  President  can 
say  that  the  Congress  has  given  him  the 
flexibility  tt>  determine  that  such  military 
efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased,  and 
“your  money  can  then  be  restored  to 
coverage  under  this  program.” 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  perfectly  compatible  with  that 
idea  and  with  that  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  we  adopt  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  and  take  out  the  words,  “the 
President  determines,”  who  is  going  to 
make  that  determination? 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  this 
process  we  would  make  the  amendment 
meaningless.  I  know  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Sub¬ 
committee  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
gave  it  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  very 
careful  consideration.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  may  be  making  the  amendment 
meaningless  by  removing  the  words  “the 
President  determines.” 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  Chairman 
will  continue  to  read  the  language  of  the 
bill,  in  line  10,  page  18,  there  is  another 
Presidential  determination,  but  that  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  President  determining 
that  the  military  effort  and  preparations 
have  ceased. 


What  I  envision  is  rather  than  the 
President  having  to  turn  to  any  aggres¬ 
sor  country  saying,  “I  have  determined 
that  you  are  an  aggressor,  and  therefore 
I  am  terminating  the  aid  you  are  receiv¬ 
ing  under  this  program,”  we  create  the 
situation  where  they  must  convince  the 
President  that  they  have  ceased  their 
preparations  and  their  efforts. 

This  would  help  the  President,  since  it 
does  not  put  the  immediate  and  direct 
burden  upon  him.  It  makes  the  cutoff 
automatic,  and  then  they  must  prove  lack 
of  aggression  to  the  President. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  gentleman 
certainly  is  trying  to  make  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  this  dialog  and  to  this 
bill,  he  states  that  he  is  removing  a  loop¬ 
hole  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  creating 
a  crater. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  if  you  re¬ 
move  this  determination  then  who  shall 
make  the  determination?  Who  shall  set 
the  guidelines?  This  Presidential  deter¬ 
mination  is  a  very  tricky  area.  I  think 
the  Congress  has  considered  this  many 
times  when  it  included  the  language  that 
presently  exists  in  section  620  (i)  of  the 
bill  as  enacted. 

For. these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
so  that  we  do  not  undermine  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  has  just  been  adopted  as  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Farbstein  and  Mr.  Halpern]  ,  and  in 
view  of  other  prohibitions  that  exist,  I 
urge  that  the  Committee  vote  this  down. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  of  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  refers  to  a  section 
of  the  bill  that  is  the  result  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  me  and  adopted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
perhaps  it  will  be  of  value  to  the  Members 
to  point  out  the  purpose  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  section. 

Section  620  (i)  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  as  presently  constituted,  pro¬ 
hibits  assistance  under  this  or  any  other 
act,  including  sales  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  to  any  countries  which  the 
President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts 
directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  any  countries  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  United  States.  The  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  section,  included  in  the 
legislation  now  before  the  House,  extends 
that  prohibition  to  include  countries  offi¬ 
cially  participating  in  any  international 
conference  planning  activities  involving 
insurrection  or  subversion  directed 
against  the  United  States  or  any  nation 
receiving  U.S.  assistance. 

This  addition  to  section  620 (i)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  evolved  from 
concern  which  I  felt  regarding  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  delegations  attending  the 
Tri-Continental  Conference  hosted  by 
Castro  in  Havana  .in  January.  The  Tri- 
Continental  Conference  blatantly  out¬ 
lined  the  new  Communist  concept  of 
“simultaneous  wars”  to  be  waged  by  sev¬ 
eral  armed  “national  liberation  forces” 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Conference  established  a  Solidar¬ 
ity  Organization  of  African,  Asian,  and 
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Latin  American  Peoples,  which  in  turn 
established  a  Committee  on  Assistance 
and  Aid  to  Movements  for  National 
Liberation — to  be  located  in  Havana — 
and  a  Permanent  Executive  Secretariat 
of  the  Solidiarity  Organization  to  coordi¬ 
nate  armed  insurgencies  on  the  three 
continents,  also  to  be  established  in  Cuba. 
The  second  Tri-Continental  Conference 
is  scheduled  for  Cairo  in  1968. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter -American  Affairs,  I  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  with  the  serious  im¬ 
plications  these  developments  have  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  Organization  of  American  States  ex¬ 
pressed  its  alarm  regarding  the  aggres¬ 
sive  intentions  of  the  Tri- Continental 
Conference  in  a  resolution  of  condemna¬ 
tion  (approved  February  2  by  a  vote  of 
18-0  with  only  Mexico  and  Chile  abstain¬ 
ing. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter- American 
Affairs  held  hearings  last  February  on 
the  Havana  Conference,  and  it  was 
learned  that  delegates  from  some  82 
countries  participated  in  it.  During 
these  hearings  it  was  brought  out  that 
some  of  the  delegates  attending  the  Con¬ 
ference,  while  techniaclly  not  official 
representatives  of  their  governments,  in 
a  number  of  cases  were  there  with  the 
official  approval  of  those  governments. 
In  several  instances,  the  delegates  were 
even  members  of  the  cabinet  or  of  the 
foreign  service  of  countries  receiving  for¬ 
eign  aid  from  the  United  States. 

It  seemed  to  me  deeply  ironic  that  the 
United  States  should  be  providing  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  whose  officials  engage 
in  plotting  the  kind  of  subversion  and  in¬ 
surgency  which  would  render  impotent 
the  long-range  economic  and  social  prog¬ 
ress  that  are  the  goals  of  U.S.  foreign 
assistance. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  indicated  that  it  was 
doubtful  that  present  legislation  would 
apply  to  such  conferences.  My  amend¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  cover 
such  circumstances;  in  short,  to  discour¬ 
age  such  nefarious  activities  on  the 
part  of  officials  of  supposedly  friendly 
nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  THOMSON  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin:  On  page  18,  immediately  after 
line  15,  insert  the  following: 

"(2)  Subsection  (k)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“‘(k)  Without  the  express  approval  of 
Congress,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  any  productive  enterprise,  or  for 
carrying  out  any  program,  with  respect  to 
which  the  aggregate  value  of  assistance  to  be 
furnished  by  the  United  States  will  exceed 
$100,000,000.  No  provision  of  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.’  ” 

And  renumber  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly. 


(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  proposes  to 
reenact  in  this  law  a  provision  which 
was  first  made  a  part  of  the  law  in  1963. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
remember,  and  probably  this  Committee 
will  remember,  that  the  aid  program  was 
intending  in  those  days  to  erect  a  steel 
mill  in  India  at  a  cost  of  about  $500  mil¬ 
lion.  After  considerable  study  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  some  limitation  should  be 
placed  on  the  administrative  agency  as 
to  the  amount  that  they  could  spend 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

This  provision  was  in  the  1963  act,  and 
in  the  1964  act.  It  expired  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1965.  But  I  think  it  is  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  ever,  although  there  is  no  Bo  - 
karo  Steel  Mill  on  the  horizon.  The  bill 
we  are  now  considering  is  a  2 -year  au¬ 
thorization  bill.  The  committee  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  for  2  years  to  re¬ 
view  the  proposals  that  are  being  made 
by  the  administrative  agency,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  have  some  dreams 
about  some  expensive  projects  which 
should  be  the  subject  of  congressional 
review  and  approval  before  a  vast 
amount  of  money,  such  as  was  the  case 
in  the  Bokaro  Steel  Mill  proposal,  is 
made  available,  or  a  commitment  is 
made  which  might  even  to  a  degree  be 
felt  to  bind  the  Congress. 

I  think  this  bill  should  have  this  pro¬ 
vision  reenacted  so  that  we  retain  some 
degree  of  congressional  control  over 
sums  of  money  in  excess  of  $100  million. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  the  House  the  assurance  that  this 
is  the  same  language  which  was  in  the 
1963  and  1964  act? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Yes; 
this  was  drafted  by  the  staff,  with  the 
help,  I  believe,  of  others  who  advise  me 
it  is  the  identical  language  which  was  in 
the  1963  and  1964  acts. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  remember  that  that 
language  was  sponsored  at  that  time  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  and  was  particularly  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  to  the  construction  of 
the  steel  mill  in  India.  If  this  is  just  an 
additional  section  having  the  same  effect 
as  the  provision  of  the  1964  and  1965  acts, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  can 
give  the  chairman  the  assurance  of  the 
staff  who  drafted  this  amendment  that 
this  is  identical  with  the  language  that 
was  contained  in  the  1963  and  1964  acts, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  fine  addition 
to  this  proposal  that  is  to  run  for  a  period 
of  2  years.  It  would  retain  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  some  control  over  these  sums  of 
money. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  is  my  understanding 


that  similar  language  is  in  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  out  in  the  other  body,  and  we  on 
this  side  would  be  delighted  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RUMSFELD 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld:  On 
page  15,  immediately  after  line  21,  insert  the 
following : 

“(3)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “and” 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6),  as  so  redesig¬ 
nated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection; 
strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (7),  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and  at  the  end  thereof 
add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  ‘(8)  utilize  the  services  of  United  States 
private  enterprise  on  a  contract  basis  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  skills  to  develop  and  oper¬ 
ate  a  specific  project  or  program  of  assistance 
in  a  less  developed  friendly  country  or  area 
in  any  case  in  which  direct  private  invest¬ 
ment  is  not  readily  encouraged,  and  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  equity  ownership  in  such 
project  or  program  to  private  investors  at 
the  earliest  feasible  time.’  ” 

And  renumber  the  following  paragraph 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  RUMSFELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  to  section  601(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  This  entire  sec¬ 
tion  deals  with  the  encouragement  of 
free  enterprise  and  private  participation 
in  our  overall  aid  effort  and  contains 
various  recommendations  of  specific  tools 
to  do  the  job. 

My  amendment  would  add  to  these 
tools  the  utilization  of  cost-plus-inCen- 
tive-fee  contracts  with  U.S.  private  firms 
to  develop  and  operate  specific  programs 
of  development  in  emerging  nations. 
Personally,  I  would  prefer  tax  advan¬ 
tages  to  organizations  undertaking  such 
activities,  but  such  a  proposal  would  not 
be  germane  to  this  bill.  However,  under 
such  contracts,  provision  would  specifi¬ 
cally  be  made  for  a  transfer  of  owner¬ 
ship  to  private  investors  at  the  earliest 
feasible  time,  as  well  as  transfer  of  man¬ 
agement  to  citizens  of  the  host  nation. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach  are 
clear.  Existing  programs  of  encourage¬ 
ment  for  private  enterprise  are  not  ade¬ 
quate.  The  investment  guarantee  pro¬ 
gram,  it  has  been  argued  by  many,  helps 
only  in  marginal  situations  where  the 
business  firm  already  has  an  interest  in 
making  an  investment,  but  is  concerned 
about  the  risk  of  the  venture.  In  some 
situations,  the  investment  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  made  even  without  the 
benefit  of  the  guarantee. 

Often,  programs  of  assistance  have 
been  vulnerable  to  criticism  because  of 
mismanagement  or  inefficiency.  This  is 
to  be  expected  when  governments  try  to 
run  business  enterprises  in  areas  where 
they  have  no  knowledge  or  experience. 
Jose  de  Cubas,  president  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  International  Co.,  has 
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advocated  such  Government-business 
partnerships  as  those  authorized  in  this 
amendment  because  “the  element  of  risk 
could  be  held  to  a  minimum  while  the 
efficiency  of  individual  corporate  ef¬ 
forts — and  the  competitiveness  of  group 
efforts — could  be  maximized.” 

Through  the  use  of  a  cost-plus-incen¬ 
tive  fee  contract  system,  AID  could 
identify  projects  of  merit,  for  example 
a  fertilizer  plant  or  food  processing  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  and  bring  them  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  business  firms  with  compe¬ 
tence  in  the  area,  offer  to  help  finance 
the  venture  and  get  the  job  done  even 
though  under  normal  criteria  investment 
would  not  be  warranted,  due  to  risk 
or  the  difficulty  of  access.  Once  the  plant 
or  project  became  operable,  early  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  equity  interest  could  be  plan¬ 
ned.  The  training  of  local  personnel 
who  would  be  trained  to  run  the  business 
should  be  structured  into  the  program 
at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concept  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  endorsement  of  the  National 
Citizens  Commission  Committee  on 
Technical  Cooperation  and  Investment, 
which  reported  to  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  International  Cooperation 
last  December.  Its  recommendation  No. 
28  appears  in  the  June  1966,  report  of 
Congressman  Fascell  to  the  House  on 
page  43.  This  approach  has  also  been 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid, 
in  their  report  of  July  1965,  appearing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  13, 
1966,  page  14741.  Some  representatives 
of  AID  contend  that  AID  may  now  have 
the  authority  to  make  this  kind  of  a  con- 
tracual  arrangement.  Others  seem  to 
disagree.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
AID  is  not  now  making  use  of  this 
potentially  valuable  tool  of  development, 
as  I  believe  it  should. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
to  provide  congressional  support  for  the 
use  of  the  incentive  contract  as  one 
method  of  bringing  the  enormous  re¬ 
sources  of  U.S.  private  technology  and 
management  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
development. 

This  is  what  the  United  States  has  to 
offer — management  skills,  technical 
knowledge,  and  the  private  market  sys¬ 
tem.  And  this  capability  exists  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise — not  in  the  U.S.  AID 
Agency.  Let  us  work  from  our  strength. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Chair¬ 
man  and  the  able  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  will  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from  Il¬ 
linois,  and  he  has  assured  me  that  this 
is  not  compulsory.  As  long  as  there  is 
flexibility  in  it  for  the  agency,  it  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  Chair¬ 
man.  Indeed,  it  is  my  intention  that  it 
be  permissive  and  not  mandatory,  and 
that  it  simply  be  one  of  the  tools  avail¬ 
able  for  AID  to  use,  which  they  are  not 
now  using  and  which  I  would  like  to  see 
them  use. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  have  also  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  and  study  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  on  this  side.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois’  amendment  and  also  to 
commend  him  for  introducing  this 
amendment. 

The  content  of  the  amendment  and 
his  remarks  are  in  keeping  with  com¬ 
ments  I  have  made  since  my  arrival  in 
Congress  whenever  legislation  relating 
to  foreign  aid  is  presented  or  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  With  consistency,  I  have  stressed 
the  overwhelming  need  for  more  involve¬ 
ment  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
private  sector  and  a  lesser  emphasis  in 
the  public  sector  in  the  economic  assist¬ 
ance  categories  of  our  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  the  many  im¬ 
provements  in  the  bill  that  recognize  this 
concept — the  trend  toward  loans  and 
away  from  grants — the  firm  restriction 
against  providing  aid  to  Communist 
countries  such  as  Cuba— the  investment 
quarantee  as  provided  in  title  III — the 
section  admonishing  the  President  to  en¬ 
courage  recipient  country  to  improve 
its  climate  for  private  investment  as  a 
necessary  element  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Aid. 

These  are  all  tremendous  improve¬ 
ments  and  make  it  very  tempting  for  me 
to  want  to  vote  for  the  bill.  However, 
with  the  rapidly  changing  international 
situation,  I  cannot  go  along  with  the  2- 
year  authorization  proposed  removing 
the  annual  review  by  the  Congress. 

Many  of  my  friends  in  the  Congress 
and  some  of  my  constituents  who  have 
visited  Vietnam  have  advised  me  of  the 
improper  administration  and  misman¬ 
agement  of  the  AID  programs.  Senator 
Griffin,  of  Michigan  gave  a  very  reveal¬ 
ing  report  of  the  problems  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Vietnam.  There  are  many 
similar  reports  from  other  sections  of 
the  world.  Too  often,  we  have  been 
propping  up  corrupt  governments  in 
countries  with  the  people  for  whom  the 
aid  was  intended  actually  turning  against 
Americans  because  they  feel  we  are  in 
cahoots  with  these  corrupt  leaders.  In¬ 
donesia  and  Sukarno  has  been  the  most 
glaring  example.  When  we  got  tough 
and  cut  off  aid,  the  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try  took  the  initiative  and  deposed  this 
political  leader  in  what  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  victories  over 
communism  of  our  time.  The  climate 
for  private  investment,  I  am  told,  is  im¬ 
proving  daily. 

With  the  amount  of  money  available 
in  the  pipeline,  I  am  convinced  the  ac¬ 
ceptable  parts  of  the  program  can  con¬ 
tinue  without  being  jeopardized,  thereby 


permitting  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
required  monetary  authorization. 

The  heavy  drain  on  our  gold  reserves 
caused  by  this  program  is  very  evident 
to  anyone  familiar  with  the  problem. 
This  situation  becomes  more  serious  with 
each  passing  day.  As  many  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  know  I  have  always  been  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  “more  trade — less  aid”  phi¬ 
losophy.  Careful  review  of  private  in¬ 
vestment  internationally  will  reveal  a 
favorable  impact  on  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  where  the  public  sector  commit¬ 
ments  represent  the  major  drain  or 
deficit  factor  on  our  gold  reserves.  This 
must  be  checked  and  reversed  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  competitive  position  in 
the  field  of  international  trade.  That 
is  the  principal  reason  for  my  raising 
these  objections  today  calling  for  a  more 
frugal  commitment  of  funds,  hopefully 
to  establish  a  foreign  assistance  program 
that  will  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  the  recipient  country  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  As  I 
said  before,  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction  but  we  have  not  gone  far 
enough,  fast  enough.  Therefore,  I  will 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  with  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  au¬ 
thorization  from  2  years  to  1  year,  thus 
permitting  an  annual  congressional  re¬ 
view.  We  cannot  abdicate  our  responsi¬ 
bility.  We,  as  representatives  of  our 
people,  owe  this  review  and  reporting  to 
our  constituents — the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  It  is  their  money  we  are 
spending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  with  interest  the 
mellowness  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  think  here¬ 
after  I  shall  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
day  to  offer  my  amendments  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  the  Castro 
regime  seized  power  in  Cuba,  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  with  every  means  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  to  bring  to  bear  increasing  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  on  that  regime. 

Over  the  years,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
enacted  numerous  measures  to  withhold 
assistance  to  Cuba,  to  restrict  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  free  world  shipping  to  the  is¬ 
land  and  to  limit  the  categories  of  goods 
that  may  be  available  to  the  Castro 
regime. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  I  have  sponsored  and  sup¬ 
ported  various  initiatives  within  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  designed 
to  achieve  these  objectives. 

In  1961,  for  example,  we  enacted  the 
basic  provision  of  section  620(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  denying  aid  to 
the  present  Government  of  Cuba. 
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In  1962,  we  extended  section  620(a)  to 
prohibit  assistance  to  countries  aiding 
the  Castro  regime.  We  also  authorized 
the  imposition  of  an  embargo  on  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba — 
a  very  effective  and  far-reaching  move 
which  I  was  happy  to  cosponsor  in  the 
House. 

In  1963,  we  went  a  step  further.  We 
placed  a  prohibition  on  the  importation 
of  Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States. 
We  also  extended  the  policy  of  economic 
denial  by  enacting  far  reaching  provi¬ 
sions  designed  to  inhibit  the  availability 
of  free  world  shipping  to  Cuba. 

That  same  year  I  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  forbid  the  use  of 
our  contributions  to  international  orga¬ 
nizations  for  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  to  the  Castro  regime. 

In  1964,  we  incorporated  the  shipping 
provisions  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propi'iations  Act. 

In  1965,  together  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  I  initiated  efforts  to  have  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  op¬ 
pose  Cuba’s  attempts  to  gain  admission 
to  that  organization. 

This  year  we  continued  our  efforts 
with  a  two-pronged  attack. 

First,  I  offered  an  amendment  em¬ 
bodied  in  section  107(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966,  calling  on  the 
President  to  assure  that  no  part  of  our 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  de¬ 
velopment  program  may  be  used  for 
projects  of  technical  assistance  to  Cuba 
while  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime;  and  secondly,  I  offered  a  second 
amendment,  embodied  in  section  301(e) 
(3),  prohibiting  assistance  to  certain 
countries — including  Cuba — which  fail 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  ships 
or  aircraft  under  their  registry  from 
transporting  equipment,  materials  or 
commodities  to  or  from  North  Vietnam. 

Each  of  the  steps  which  I  have  just 
described,  together  with  efforts  which  we 
have  exerted  in  other  areas,  was  de¬ 
signed  : 

To  isolate  the  Communist  pariah  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  normal  eco¬ 
nomic  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the 
free  world; 

To  demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the 
American  Republics  that  communism  has 
no  future  in  this  hemisphere; 

To  make  clear  to  the  people  of  Cuba, 
including  those  who  are  a  part  of  Castro’s 
present  power  structure,  that  the  Cuban 
Castro  regime  cannot  serve  their  in¬ 
terests; 

To  reduce  the  will  and  the  capability 
of  the  Castro  clique  to  export  subversion 
and  violence  to  other  American  states; 
and, 

To  increase  the  cost  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  maintaining  a  Communist  out¬ 
post  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  progressive  application  of  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure,  combined  with  our  other 
activities,  has  been  effective.  It  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  increasing  disorganization 
and  bankruptcy  of  the  Communist  sys¬ 
tem  imposed  on  that  island. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  continue  in 
these  efforts.  I  urge  that  the  House  over¬ 
whelmingly  adopt  the  two  amendments 


to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 
which  I  have  just  described,  adding  an¬ 
other  brick  to  the  wall  of  economic  isola¬ 
tion  and  pressure  which  must  in  time 
bring  down  the  Castro  regime. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  foreign  assistance  act  of  1961 
pending  action  by  the  other  body  con¬ 
tains  a  chapter  which  provides  assist¬ 
ance  for  population  control. 

These  amendments  to  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1966  pending  in  the  other 
body  set  a  dangerous  preceduent  since 
they  authorize  specifically  birth  control 
action  programs  under  foreign  aid  with¬ 
out  setting  out  very  necessary  safe¬ 
guards. 

At  present  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  is  financing  pro¬ 
grams  of  family  planning  abroad 
through  section  211  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act. 

Nowhere  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  foreign  assistance  act  is  birth  con¬ 
trol  mentioned  or  provided  for. 

I  have,  therefore,  branded  the  present 
AID  programs  of  birth  control  as  “il¬ 
legal,”  and  have  protested  their  con¬ 
tinued  operation. 

Apparently  because  my  arguments  are 
well  founded,  certain  Members  of  the 
other  body  who  favor  birth  control  in¬ 
troduced  two  amendments  providing  for 
programs  during  Foreign  Relation  Com¬ 
mittee  consideration  of  the  bill.  They 
were  adopted  and  are  part  of  the  bill 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  other 
body. 

While  the  amendments  would  have  the 
effect  of  giving  congressional  authority 
to  the  present  birth  control  programs 
under  AID,  it  would  make  the  problem 
worse  by  not  providing  the  necessary 
congressional  safeguards. 

They  would  in  effect  give  the  executive 
branch  a  blank  check  to  doing  anything 
it  pleased  in  this  area  with  foreign  aid 
money. 

It  could  finance  programs  of  steriliza¬ 
tion  and  abortion — which  would  be  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  moral  beliefs  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

This  is  not  a  remote  possibility.  Right 
now  in  India  that  Government  is  pay¬ 
ing  men  to  be  sterilized — about  $10  to 
$20.  Further  the  Indian  Health  Min¬ 
ister  is  on  record  as  having  said  that  only 
abortion  would  solve  India’s  population 
problems. 

The  provisions  would  allow  U.S.  funds 
to  be  used  to  bribe  men  to  have  them¬ 
selves  sterilized.  It  would  permit  our  aid 
money  to  pay  for  the  murder  of  children 
yet  unborn. 

Can  we  in  Congress,  in  conscience,  give 
this  power  to  the  executive  branch? 
Should  not  so  delicate  and  sensitive  a 
subject  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people? 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  executive 
branch  will  begin  widespread  support  of 
abortion  clinics.  In  fact,  current  de¬ 
partmental  regulations  would  not  allow 
it. 

But  such  rules  can  be  changed — 
without  Congress  or  the  public  being 
aware  that  they  have  been  changed. 
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Further,  there  are  powerful  lobbies  at 
work  right  now  in  our  country  seeking 
to  have  abortion  and  sterilization  ac¬ 
cepted  in  Federal  programs  as  legitimate 
ways  of  limiting  population  growth. 

The  American  people  will  not  accept 
such  a  socially  destructive  solution  to 
population  growth.  But  we  must  not 
discount  the  possibility  that  some  public 
officials — under  pressures  from  Malthu¬ 
sian  groups — might  without  fanfare  put 
the  United  States  firmly  behind  abortion 
and  sterilization  abroad. 

For  example,  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  March  13,  earned  a  news  item 
about  a  scientist  who  proposes  a  search 
for  two  chemicals,  the  first  to  sterilize 
the  entire  population  of  a  country  and 
a  second  to  reverse  the  process  and  allow 
a  couple  which  had  Government  permis¬ 
sion  to  have  a  baby. 

The  news  story  quoted  Dr.  Alan  Gutt- 
macher,  president  of  the  Planned  Par  ■ 
enthood-World  Population  as  saying 
that  he  had  a  gloomy  forboding  that 
such  a  plan  might  be  necessary  for  some 
emerging  nations  which  have  growing 
populations. 

Clearly  U.S.  support  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  possible,  without  con¬ 
gressional  approval,  under  the  proposed 
Senate  amendments. 

No  such  provisions  were  offered  or 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  or  this  committee.  I  urge,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  House  conferees  when  they 
meet  with  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body  to  strongly  oppose  the  Senate  pro¬ 
visions. 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
301(e)(3)  of  this  bill  amends  section 
620  (n)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  as  amended.  Section  620  (n)  re¬ 
lates  to  the  prohibition  against  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  to  countries  which  permit 
ships  under  its  registry  to  carry  cargo  to 
North  Vietnam. 

I  offered  the  original  amendment  in 
committee  in  1965  which  placed  this  pro¬ 
hibition  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
The  original  language  of  my  amendment 
as  accepted  by  the  committee  and  finally 
by  the  House  required  that  aid  be  cut  off 
to  those  countries  which  had  failed  to 
take  appropriate  steps  within  60  days  to 
prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  regis¬ 
try  from  transporting  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials  or  commodities  to  or  from  North 
Vietnam.  I  felt  at  that  time  that  the  60 
days  was  a  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
warn  these  free  world  countries  that  they 
must  comply  with  the  law  or  have 
further  aid  terminated. 

The  Senate  had  no  comparable  pro¬ 
vision  but  accepted  the  House  language 
with  a  modification.  The  modification 
provided  that  the  President  “shall  con¬ 
sider  denying  assistance”  instead  of  the 
inflexible  requirement  that  assistance 
must  be  terminated  to  countries  whose 
ships  and  aircraft  under  its  registry  call 
on  North  Vietnam. 
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The  Senate  argued  that  the  language 
of  the  House  bill  afforded  little  negotiat¬ 
ing  leverage  because  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  whose  ships  are  still  in  the  North 
Vietnam  trade  receive  littJ''  or  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  United  States.  The  major 
nation  with  ships  in  this  trade — the 
United  Kingdom — no  longer  receives 
either  economic  or  military  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  is  making  high-level  diplomatic 
representations  to  obtain  free  world  co¬ 
operation  in  getting  ships  and  planes  out 
of  the  North  Vietnam  trade,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  have  already  left  the  trade 
because  of  commercial  and  safety  con¬ 
siderations. 

The  House  accepted  the  argument  that 
negotiations  on  this  matter  would  be 
more  effective  it  there  was  not  a  rigid 
requirement  that  aid  be  terminated. 

The  amendment  contained  in  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  removes  that  flexibility 
which  the  House  accepted  during  the 
conference  on  the  Foreign  Assistanct  Act 
of  1965.  I  offered  this  amendment  in 
committee  because  I  believed  that  the 
full  impact  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  brought  to  bear  wherever  and 
whenever  such  action  could  contribute 
to  bringing  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  It  was  my  firm 
belief  that  the  period  of  over  1  year 
which  has  expired  since  the  amendment 
was  originally  adopted  is  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  have  prepared  for  the 
termination  of  aid  to  the  remaining  free 
world  countries  who  still  allow  their  air¬ 
craft  and  ships  to  carry  cargo  to  North 
Vietnam. 

There  has  been  a  very  definite  im¬ 
provement  in  this  situation.  In  calen¬ 
dar  year  1965,  256  free  world  flagships 
from  countries,  not  all  of  which  received 
our  aid,  visited  North  Vietnamese  ports. 
During  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year,  only  36  such  vessels  have  visited 
North  Vietnam.  Although  there  has 
been  a  sharp  decrease  in  shipping  by 
free  world  countries  to  North  Vietnam, 
I  still  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  in  any  form  to  any  country  actively 
assisting  North  Vietnam  by  permitting 
their  ships  to  transport  supplies  and 
materials.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
offered  the  amendment  which  removed 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  President 
to  terminate  assistance  to  countries  trad¬ 
ing  with  North  Vietnam. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  2 - ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  624(d),  which  relates  to  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“(8)  Whenever  the  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  deems  it  appropriate  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  he 
may  from  time  to  time  notify  the  head  of 
any  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin¬ 
istering  any  program  with  respect  to  which 
the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance, 
has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  that  all  internal  audit,  end- 
use  inspection,  and  management  inspection 
reports  submitted  to  the  head  of  such  agency 
or  mission  in  the  field  in  connection  with 


such  program  from  any  geographic  areas 
designated  by  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  shall  be  submitted  simultane¬ 
ously  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance.  The  head  of  each  such  agency 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  paragraph.” 

(b)  Section  635(h),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authorities,  is  amended  by  inserting 
“(except  development  loans)”  immediately 
after  “II,  V,  and  VI". 

(c)  Section  637(a),  which  relates  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses,  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “the  fiscal  year  1966  not  to  exceed 
$54,240,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not 
to  exceed  $57,387,000”. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frelinghtjy- 
sen:  On  page  20,  line  7.  strike  out  “each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  “the  fiscal  year 
1967”. 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  about  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  argument  that  perhaps  it  is  best  to 
offer  amendments  late  in  a  debate  on  a 
bill  of  this  character.  I  would  trust  and 
even  have  some  expectation  this  amend¬ 
ment  may  be  accepted.  It  simply  would 
make  necessary  an  annual  authorization 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

I  recognize  this  may  require  a  half  day 
of  the  time  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1967,  but  I  would  assume  that 
this  would  not  be  putting  an  undue  bur¬ 
den  on  that  committee. 

The  Deputy  Administrator  of  AID, 
William  S.  Gaud,  came  to  the  committee 
at  the  end  of  April  and  testified  with 
respect  to  administrative  expenses. 

He  requested  some  $57,387,000  for  the 
year  1967.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
were  a  variety  of  reasons  why  these  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  increased  from 
year  to  year.  He  said,  for  example,  that 
inflation  abroad,  Federal  personnel  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  Federal  pay  raises  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  from  1966. 

He  pointed  out  further  the  importance 
with  a  5 -year  program  of  having  an 
open-ended  authorization  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses,  because,  as  he  put  it, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  be  specific  with 
respect  to  future  years. 

I  would  like  to  quote  what  he  said  on 
that  point: 

Mr.  Gaud.  Ordinarily  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
predict  for  the  year  ahead  what  we  are  going 
to  need  for  administrative  expenses  or  for 
other  programs.  For  some  of  these  programs, 
however,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  predict, 
and  it  is  true  of  administrative  expenses, 
precisely  what  we  are  going  to  need  2,  3,  4,  5 
years  ahead. 


I  refer  to  the  testimony  on  page  628 
of  the  hearings. 

He  mentioned  also,  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  an 
open  ended  authorization.  This  testi¬ 
mony  is  on  page  625  of  the  hearings: 

But  it  is  pretty  hard  to  sit  here  today  and 
calculate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
our  administrative  expenses  will  be  over  the 
next  5  years.  That  is  why  it  seems  to  us 
reasonable  to  ask  you  to  authorize  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  follow  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Gaud.  We  authorized 
a  specific  sum,  a  sum  for  fiscal  1968  which 
is  completely  arbitrary.  No  case  was 
made  for  any  amount  for  1968. 

I  would  suggest  it  would  be  far  better, 
and  certainly  no  violation  of  anybody’s 
time  or  responsibility,  for  our  committee 
to  consider  next  year  just  what  the  AID 
program  will  need  to  handle  its  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibilities  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  consideration 
of  a  1-year  authorization  for  this  aspect 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

If  there  are  no  questions,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  through 
this  now  a  couple  of  times — once  spe¬ 
cifically  and  once  in  general. 

I  believe  it  was  made  abundantly  clear 
yesterday  the  reasons  why  we  have  this 
program  on  a  2 -year  basis,  and  especially 
the  administrative  end  of  it. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  rather  clearly 
makes  a  case  for  a  2-year  authorization. 
I  have  not  seen  anything  about  any  of 
these  programs  getting  any  cheaper. 
We  are  in  inflation.  It  would  seem  to 
me  it  would  be  a  pretty  good  thing,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  to  settle,  for  the 
year  after  next,  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
administrative  cost  as  is  to  be  provided 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
question  of  morale.  In  many  instances 
it  is  a  favorite  theme  for  some  of  us  to 
give  the  bureaucrats  or  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  these  programs  a  bad  time.  To 
criticize  government  personnel  seemingly 
reminds  us  of  our  own  actions  in  sup¬ 
porting  certain  legislation  and  this  may 
be  the  classic  example. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  on  this  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  have  some  able  people.  We  will 
have  people  who  will  be  able  to  do  a 
better  job  if  they  can  plan  over  a  2-year 
period.  When  they  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  in  this  set¬ 
up  for  more  than  1  year,  it  seems  to  me 
it  constitutes  a  very  awkward  situation 
and  contributes  to  a  feeling  of  uneasi¬ 
ness.  That  does  create  a  lack  of  high 
morale  in  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

It  seems  to  me  for  many  practical 
reasons,  and  especially  in  this  regard,  it 
is  necessary,  and  certainly  highly  desir¬ 
able,  to  permit  this  section  to  remain  in¬ 
tact,  along  with  the  other  sections. 

I  would  favor  retaining  the  2-year 
authorization  for  this  section  than  any 
other  in  the  bill.  I  think  the  reasons  for 
doing  so  are  practical  and  substantial. 
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What  would  we  do?  If  we  are  not  to 
have  a  2-year  authoi-ization  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes  would  we  have  to  come 
in  with  a  part  of  a  foreign  aid  bill  next 
year,  just  for  personnel  or  for  some  other 
section  of  the  bill?  If  we  are  to  have  a 
foreign  aid  bill,  we  had  better  come  in 
with  a  bill  such  as  we  are  considering 
now,  rather  than  to  fragment  this  and 
come  in  to  make  a  case  on  a  particular 
section.  If  there  is  to  be  a  program  I 
want  to  see  the  best  one  which  can  be 
produced.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not  be 
good  enough  but  it  certainly  should  not 
be  worse. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen! . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years  I  have 
opposed  this  legislation  because  I  con¬ 
scientiously  do  not  believe  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  should  be  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  believe 
that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  com¬ 
mittee.  But  that  is  a  fact  of  life  and  it 
has  gone  on.  I  believe  it  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  but  it  is  not  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  at  this  point. 

Since  I  have  become  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  have  had 
to  travel  a  lot.  Last  year  I  traveled  to 
the  Far  East,  and  to  Korea.  I  saw  our 
allies  who  are  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
this  bill  under  the  military  assistance 
program. 

The  19  divisions  of  Koreans  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  this  legislation  for  their 
assistance.  They  have  23,000  men  fight¬ 
ing  side  by  side  with  our  boys  and  they 
committed  another  division.  The  F-5 
airplane  was  built  under  this  program. 
It  is  the  only  new  airplane  we  have  in 
our  inventories.  There  is  no  other  new 
aii-plane.  Under  the  McNamara  pro¬ 
gram  we  are  forced  to  use  the  F-5  air¬ 
plane  in  our  armed  services,  and  this 
military  assistance  program  built  that 
plane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  visited  Taiwan 
and  saw  the  need  and  the  dependence 
which  the  Nationalist  Chinese  have  for 
this  legislation  in  order  to  keep  their 
army,  navy,  and  air  force  going. 

Everybody  knows  what  we  are  doing 
In  Vietnam.  When  we  had  the  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  bill  before  our 
committee  Secretary  McNamara  told  us 
that  he  could  not  separate  the  MAP 
money  from  his  own  appropriated  funds 
for  Vietnam. 

I  have  also  visited  Thailand  and  I 
know  the  great  logistical  help  that  they 
are  giving  our  military  as  a  result  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  searched  my 
conscience  and  knowing  this  and  what 
these  allies  are  doing  for  us  and  knowing 
that  this  is  the  only  place  I  can  help 
them  and  also  being  your  representative 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
feel  that  I  must  reappraise  my  position. 
Therefore,  this  year,  despite  the  features 
which  may  not  be  pleasing  to  me,  I  feel 
in  good  conscience  I  must  support  this 


legislation,  and  this  is  what  I  am  going 
to  do. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DER  WIN  SKI .  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
On  page  20,  line  8,  strike  out  “$57,387,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“$51,648,300”. 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  another  constructive  amendment. 
It  cuts  less  from  the  bill  than  any  other 
amendment  I  have  introduced  when  I 
have  been  accused  of  trying  to  gut  this 
sacred  piece  of  legislation.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  this  amendment  is  to 
reduce  approximately  $5.7  million  from 
the  administrative  expenses.  I  would 
like  to  remind  you  that  10  years  ago  this 
AID  Agency,  under  whatever  name  it 
carried  at  the  time,  had  approximately 
11,500  employees.  Now,  with  the  direct 
employees  and  contract  personnel,  the 
figure  is  approximately  18,000  employees. 
This  is  a  runaway  administrative  setup. 
Since  we  have  rejected  the  attempt  to 
limit  administrative  expenses  just  to  1 
year,  I  think  it  would  be  prudent  at  least 
to  put  a  limit  on  the  dollar  amount  of 
administrative  expenses.  I  do  not  think 
$5%  million  would  be  an  amendment 
that  could  be  described  as  gutting  the 
bill.  I  think  it  is  a  very  healthy  restraint 
on  the  runaway  administrators  of  this 
program.  The  top  Administrator,  who 
comes  and  goes  year  after  year,  people 
like  Mr.  David  Bell,  who  arrived  with 
great  fanfare  and  who  we  hope  will  mas¬ 
ter  their  assignments.  Just  about  at  the 
time  that  we  on  the  committee  think  he 
may  be  able  to  make  some  administra¬ 
tive  improvements  in  the  program,  these 
people  throw  up  their  hands  in  frustra¬ 
tion  and  take  off  for  institutions  such  as 
the  Ford  Foundation.  So,  unless  we 
have  some  practical  administrative  re¬ 
straint,  I  do  not  know  how  we  will  ac¬ 
complish  any  savings.  The  only  ad¬ 
ministrative  restraint  that  I  know  that 
bureaucrats  acknowledge  is  a  dollar  re¬ 
straint.  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  efficiency  everyone 
wants  for  this  program  to  delete  $5% 
million  from  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  program.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  bill,  the  only 
other  thing  that  follows  will  be  a  sound 
motion  to  recommit.  I  think  we  can 
close  on  a  very  diplomatic  and  progres¬ 
sive  note  by  accepting  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  my  amendment  would  represent 
a  wonderful  conclusion  to  the  very  fas¬ 
cinating,  although  to  some  of  us,  frus¬ 
trating  day  here  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  For  a  question,  but 
not  for  a  statement. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  know  how  many  of  these 
employees  are  now  working  either  as 
Government  employees  or  as  contract 
employees  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Too  many,  for  the 
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very  simple  reason  that  we  are  fighting 
a  war  in  Vietnam  and  at  the  very  same 
time  we  are  trying  to  follow  a  completely 
unrealistic  aid  program  where  we  have 
not  even  subjugated  the  military  infil¬ 
trators  from  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  figures  available  are  with  re¬ 
spect  to  May  30,  1966,  and  they  reveal 
that  there  are  2,018  employees  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  that 
the  AID  agency  has  been  advertising  for 
civilian  employees  for  employment  in 
Vietnam.  They  have  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  like  to  go  to  Algeria, 
Cairo,  and  other  glamorous  spots,  but 
few  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Casablanca. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ficult  to  administer  this  program  under 
war  conditions,  and  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  are  at  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows  and  I  would  say  that  there 
is  no  picnic  in  Vietnam  and  those  2,000 
people  are  rendering  a  dedicated  work 
which  will  do  more  to  bring  about  peace 
than  anything  else  about  which  I  can 
think. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  not  at  all 
the  point.  The  point  is  that  you  are 
dispensing  aid  under  this  program  to 
over  80  nations,  without  any  real  ad¬ 
ministrative  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  would  represent  a  practical 
dollar  restraint  or  administrative  re¬ 
straint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  certainly  would  be 
a  good  way  of  controlling  the  runaway 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
always  pains  me  to  rise  in  opposition  to 
an  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der¬ 
winski].  His  amendments  always  drip 
with  compassion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  is 
adopted  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
it  will  be  gutting  the  program  in  driblet 
of  “compassion.” 

Mi*.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  reluc¬ 
tance  that  I  must  oppose  the  gentleman’s 
amendment. 

However,  I  believe,  while  it  is  a  nice 
little  amendment,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
it  really  in  effect  does  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  program.  On  the  one  hand  all  of  us 
here  today  have  been  urging  that  we 
have  greater  efficiency  in  Vietnam. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss]  had  an  amendment  adopted  which 
will  bring  about  this  efficiency.  It  adds 
more  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  very 
people  who  are  interested  in  this  econ- 
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omy  are  now  asking  us  to  go  ahead  and 
fire  a  lot  of  people  indiscriminately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  have  a  more 
efficient  program  and  at  the  same  time 
we  do  not  have  the  personnel  .rtth  which 
to  carry  out  the  efficiency  that  we  are 
requiring  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  this  2-year  program  that 
we  are  adopting  really  has  a  built-in  cut¬ 
ting  device,  because  this  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  things  which  will  come  up  over 
which  AID  has  no  control  such  as  the 
small,  bit-by-bit  pay  increase  increments 
and  overseas  wages  and  compensation, 
and  the  like. 

So,  I  believe  that  the  amount  of  money 
about  which  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  is  worried  is  going  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  extending  this  program  to  a  2-year 
program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  urge  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment.  But,  neverthe¬ 
less,  if  we  want  efficiency,  and  that  is 
what  all  of  us  want,  we  should  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1967  author¬ 
ization  request  is  one  of  the  lowest  re¬ 
quests  ever  presented  by  the  President  to 
carry  out  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
minimum  request  is  lower  than  that  of 
any  of  the  requests  in  recent  years.  In 
fact  the  request  is  over  $1  billion  less 
than  was  requested  only  3  years  ago. 

There  is  other  evidence  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  tightly  administered. 
Supporting  assistance  programs  have 
been  sharply  reduced.  Outside  of  Viet¬ 
nam  these  funds  have  been  reduced  by 
more  than  two-thirds  since  fiscal  year 
1961.  Programs  have  been  terminated  in 
20  countries.  Furthermore,  the  number 
of  AID  country  programs  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  83  in  fiscal  year  1963  to  a 
proposed  72  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

This  year’s  request,  therefore,  clearly 
indicates  that  the  President  intends  to 
maintain  an  efficient  aid  program — one 
that  is  consistent  with  U.S.  interests,  but 
one  that  will  be  a  minimum  burden  on 
U.S.  taxpayers. 

A  large  portion  of  the  economic  aid 
program  is  for  Vietnam.  Twenty  percent 
of  the  economic  assistance  funds  are 
planned  for  Vietnam,  where  they  will  be 
used  to  support  vital  U.S.  objectives. 
This  indicates  clearly  that  programs  for 
all  the  other  countries  are  being  held  to 
a  minimal  level. 

In  considering  the  fiscal  year  1967  re¬ 
quest,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
taken  into  consideration  the  executive 
branch’s  internal  review  of  its  proposal. 
Last  fall,  AID’S  internal  review  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  of  a  billion 
dollars — $660  million — from  the  original 
proposals.  This  indicates  that  there  was 
a  tight  review  of  the  program  even  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  examined 
the  request  in  detail. 

Furthermore,  in  approving  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  2  years,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  provided  that  there  will 
be  almost  no  increase  in  the  amount  of 


funds  authorized.  The  committee  has 
clearly  expressed  its  position  that  “those 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  assistance  should  re¬ 
examine  their  priorities  in  an  effort  to 
accomplish  more  with  less  money.”  This 
means  the  program  will  have  to  continue 
to  be  tightly  and  efficiently  administered. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  foreign  aid  program — economic  and 
military  aid — continues  to  be  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  this  country’s  immense 
wealth.  Our  national  wealth  continues 
to  grow.  Our  GNP  is  estimated  to  be 
greater  than  $700  billion.  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  expenditures  for  the  economic 
and  military  programs  are  estimated  to 
be  no  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  GNP — the  same  level  as  for  the  last 

2  years.  Relatively,  therefore,  the  aid 
program  is  becoming  a  smaller  portion 
of  our  total  resources.  It  is  becoming  a 
smaller  burden  on  the  economy  and  the 
taxpayer. 

The  United  States  today  is  faced  with 
many  crises  all  over  the  world.  I  believe 
that  in  some  ways  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  can  help  us  to  protect  our  interests 
in  these  turbulent  times. 

In  my  campaign,  I  indicated  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  should  be  closely 
reviewed  by  the  Congress  and  all  unnec¬ 
essary  funds  cut  out.  I  believe  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  carefully  reviewed  this 
year.  In  approving  the  request,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  stressed  that 
the  program  must  be  focused  on  priori¬ 
ties.  I  believe  that  approval  of  this  bill, 
which  maintains  a  minimum  program 
for  the  next  2  years,  will  assure  us 
that  the  program  will  be  focused  on  pri¬ 
orities,  and  that  it  will  be,  because  it 
must  be,  administered  very  tightly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
noted  with  considerable  interest  and 
attention  the  pace  and  content  of  these 

3  days  of  debate  on  the  proposed  foreign 
assistance  authorization  which  is  now  be¬ 
fore  us.  Of  particular  significance  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  Members  have  taken 
an  active  role  in  the  debate  on  this  bill. 
Clearly  foreign  assistance  is  a  subject 
touching  everyone  in  the  United  States, 
just  as  every  branch  of  foreign  policy  has 
national  significance.  I  can  hear  in  the 
words  of  my  colleagues  the  views  and 
concerns  of  their  constituents  around  the 
Nation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  debating  important  facets  of 
policy  as  thoroughly  as  we  are  now  de¬ 
bating  foreign  aid.  Because  foreign  aid 
is  a  crucial  instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy,  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  in 
Congress  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  program  thoroughly  every  year,  so  we 
can  insure  that  the  program  will  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  thoughts  of  our  constit¬ 
uents  and  to  changes  in  the  international 
climate.  There  has  been  considerable 
talk  around  the  country  of  the  diminish¬ 
ing  role  of  the  Congress  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy.  If  there  is  one  area  where 
we  have  assumed  a  leading  role  in  for¬ 
eign  policy,  however,  it  is  foreign  aid. 

Of  course,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  eilminating  some  of  the  uncertainty 
that  is  inherent  in  an  aid  program  which 
must  be  reviewed  yearly.  But  when  we 


offer  assistance  to  an  underdeveloped 
country,  we  are  doing  more  than  just 
entering  into  an  economic  transaction. 
Based  on  certain  conclusions  about  the 
internal  policies  and  problems  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  country,  we  are  helping  its  people 
to  help  themselves  to  attain  a  better 
standard  of  living.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  are  seeking  to  communicate 
to  aided  countries  the  value  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life.  This  fact  is  recognized 
in  a  wise  amendment  added  to  this  bill 
by  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  it 
brings  our  aid  program  clearly  within 
the  scope  of  current  foreign  policy — it 
leaves  something  more  than  a  purely  eco¬ 
nomic  decision  to  be  made  when  the 
question  of  aiding  a  particular  nation 
arises.  It  is  this  question,  involving  basic 
foreign  policy,  which  we  in  the  Congress 
must  answer.  Because  of  the  volatile 
world  climate,  the  answer  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  same  for  a  given  country 
every  year. 

I  think  we  should  retain  the  single¬ 
year  authorization,  whereby  Congress 
can  make  minor  as  well  as  drastic  ad¬ 
justments  in  foreign  aid  policy  when 
such  changes  are  justified. 

As  an  example  of  how  foreign  aid  serves 
as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy,  the 
committee  has  added  an  amendment 
prohibiting  assistance  to  nations  which 
actively  assist  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Thus,  we  have  clearly  tied  our  foreign 
assistance  efforts  to  our  aims  in  south¬ 
east  Asia,  and  rightly  so.  While  we  are 
chided  for  handling  some  of  our  foreign 
aid  on  a  “strings  attached”  basis,  we 
must  remember  that  the  United  States 
cannot  act  as  an  impartial  interna¬ 
tional  agency  in  dispensing  money  and 
goods.  While  the  development  of  all 
peoples  toward  a  decent  level  of  life 
falls  within  the  scope  of  American  na¬ 
tional  interest,  there  are  some  instances 
where  our  national  interest  is  not  served, 
and  we  must  not  hesitate  to  prohibit 
the  distribution  of  aid  in  those  instances, 
particularly  where  American  lives  hang 
in  the  balance. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  thorough  and  active  re¬ 
view  we  have  had  of  U.S.  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  programs  in  the  past  few  days.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  re¬ 
view  foreign  aid  in  such  detail  on  a 
yearly  basis,  so  that  we  can  insure  that 
these  programs  will  serve  effectively  to 
aid  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world 
and  to  promote  the  basic  precept  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  past 
years  the  issue  before  us  has  been  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  each  of  us  supports  foreign 
aid  programs,  and  by  how  much.  But 
this  year  we  have  added  an  element  that 
disturbs  me.  We  are  asked  to  authorize 
a  program  for  2  years  instead  of  1. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  been 
under  pressure  to  further  relinquish  our 
constitutional  prerogative  of  controlling 
expenditures,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
be  the  last.  But  by  voting  for  a  2-year 
program  we  will  allow  a  big  foot  in  the 
door  that  will  eventually  lead  to  the  5- 
year  authorization  requested  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  the  process,  this  Con¬ 
gress  will  further  lose  its  control  over 
the  operations  of  a  program  that  has 
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long-  been  suspect  by  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  and  rightfully  so,  as  wasteful  in 
many  respects. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  will  still  have  to  fund 
these  programs  on  an  annual  basis,  which 
is  true.  However,  the  work  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  would  be  ham¬ 
pered  in  any  year  when  the  proper  au¬ 
thorizing  committee  failed  to  properly 
review  the  foreign  aid  expenditures  of 
the  past. 

I  will  be  interested  in  the  reaction  to 
this  authorization  when  action  is  taken 
by  our  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
since  the  cost  of  this  package  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  even  the  “bare-bones” 
amount  requested  by  the  administration. 
I  have  never  seen  a  foreign  aid  package 
yet,  “bare-bones”  or  otherwise,  that 
could  not  be  prudently  cut  without  af¬ 
fecting  the  purpose  or  efficiency  of  the 
programs.  There  have  been  enough  fail¬ 
ures  and  instances  of  wasteful  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  past  to  indicate  that  the 
pruning  of  appropriations  can  have  a 
healthy  effect  on  these  programs  by  forc¬ 
ing  some  degree  of  planning  and  effi¬ 
ciency. 

It  is  good  to  note  that  this  bill  includes 
a  provision  that  prohibits  assistance  to 
countries  that  permit  their  ships  or  air¬ 
craft  to  transport  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities  to  or  from  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  It  is  hoped  that  this  provision  will 
be  vigorously  enforced  and  policed. 

However,  I  feel  the  provision  to  ex¬ 
press  the  intent  of  Congress  against  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  United  Nations  pro¬ 
grams  that  assist  Communist  countries 
such  as  Cuba  does  not  go  far  enough. 
The  United  States  provides  40  percent 
of  those  funds,  and  such  moneys  should 
be  absolutely  prohibited  from  reaching 
the  Castro  regime.  One  such  project 
was  approved  for  the  University  of  Ha¬ 
vana  this  year  in  the  amount  of  $2.1 
million.  To  argue  that  our  money  is  not 
used  for  such  a  project  is  pure  fiction. 
We  are  contributing  40  percent  of  the 
money  used  90  miles  off  our  shores  to 
promote  subversion  in  our  hemisphere 
no  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  It  should 
be  stopped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  issuing  a  2- 
year  blank  check  with  which  to  continue 
the  foreign  aid  programs,  it  would  be 
better  if  this  Congress  stepped  back  and 
took  a  long,  cold  look  at  the  record  of 
these  programs.  We  are  currently  help¬ 
ing,  in  one  form  or  another,  almost  every 
nation  in  the  world.  We  continue  to 
hear  of  further  programs  that  will  be 
submitted  to  aid  foreign  countries.  Be¬ 
fore  we  commit  American  tax  dollars  to 
the  education,  health,  and  welfare  of  the 
entire  world,  we  should  reexamine  the 
programs  already  on  the  books  and  put 
them  in  efficient  working  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  year,  I  introduced  H.R.  5255,  which 
I  recommended  either  be  passed  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  bill  or  included  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  One  of  the  reasons  I  introduced 
this  bill  is  because  one  of  the  leading  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  country,  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  in  the  district  I  represent  and 
conversations  that  I  have  had  with  the 
president  of  the  university  and  profes¬ 
sors  at  the  university  have  convinced  me 


that  performance  and  accomplishment 
at  the  present  time  are  less  than  they 
would  be  under  longer  term  institutional 
arrangements.  I  appreciate  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  me  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  the  provision  added  in 
title  II  which  embodies  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  5255. 

This  bill  authorized  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  foreign  development 
centers  at  universities  which  are  engaged 
in  foreign  technical  assistance  projects. 
At  the  present  time  contracts  with  uni¬ 
versities  for  advice,  counsel  and  help  con¬ 
cerning  development  projects  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  country,  are  usually  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  3  years.  Quite  often  the 
university  accepting  the  contract  finds  it 
difficult  to  find  competent  professional 
personnel  to  carry  out  the  contract  on 
such  a  short-term  basis.  Therefore, 
they  often  recruit  a  substantial  part  of 
their  personnel  for  the  contract  and  since 
the  personnel  recruited  cannot  be  of¬ 
fered  tenure,  it  is  often  difficult  to  at¬ 
tract  the  most  competent  individuals 
away  from  some  other  position  which 
would  include  tenure  and  security. 

If  a  university  could  plan  to  specialize 
in  the  problems  for  a  certain  country  or 
area  for  a  period  of  10  years,  it  could  not 
only  attract  more  competent  people  but 
could  also  utilize  the  experience  gained  to 
a  much  better  advantage  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  When  someone  finishes  a  short¬ 
term  contract  and  then  moves  on  to  some 
other  area  of  responsibility  without  even 
leaving  associates  in  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  fully  exposed  to  the  knowledge  and 
experience  he  gained,  it  cannot  help  but 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
in  the  less  developed  countries  involved. 

At  the  present  time,  many  university 
staff  members  have  to  secure  a  leave  of 
absence  from  their  university  to  take  on 
a  foreign  assignment;  their  advancement 
at  the  university  is  retarded;  and  their 
experience  gained  is  not  utilized  after 
their  short-term  contract  had  expired. 
Under  this  provision,  a  university  could 
mobilize  a  more  competent  staff  for  a 
long-range  program  and  even  though 
some  of  the  personnel  left  from  time  to 
time,  there  would  be  continuity  and  good 
use  made  of  the  experience  they  gained. 
The  university  would  also  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  longer  term  programs  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  involved. 

I  believe  everyone  will  agree  that 
short-term  projects  will  not  do  the  best 
job  in  many  of  these  countries.  In  most 
cases  the  greatest  need  is  for  longer 
term  plans  involving  education  and  other 
programs  which  produce  greater  results 
for  a  dollar  spent,  but  which  results  are 
not  apparent  for  several  years.  These 
longer,  term  plans  could  fit  in  with  other 
university  activities  and  schedules  in 
such  a  way  that  the  most  competent 
staff  members  at  the  university  would  be 
willing  to  take  foreign  technical  assist¬ 
ance  assignments  within  their  field  of 
interest.  Many  such  professors  who 
have  already  attained  a  high  standing  in 
the  professional  field  are  not  willing  to 
take  a  part-time  assignment  concerning 
the  problems  of  a  particular  country  if 
they  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
result  of  their  research  and  study  will 
be  used  over  a  period  of  years. 
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By  directly  involving  the  university 
and  the  most  competent  members  of 
their  professional  staff  in  the  technical 
assistance  program  in  a  way  which  is 
now  practically  impossible,  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  profes¬ 
sional  people  engaged  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  activities  and  broaden  the  base  so 
that  a  better  balanced  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  would  be  recommended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  does  not 
propose  a  new  program  in  the  technical 
assistance  field  but  merely  proposes  a 
way  to  carry  out  the  existing  technical 
assistance  programs  so  that  we  could 
secure  better  results.  This  kind  of  an 
approach  has  proven  highly  successful 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  research. 

Agricultural  universities,  including 
Iowa  State  University,  have  performed 
research  work  on  a  continuing  basis  un¬ 
der  existing  Federal-State  programs. 
Under  this  approach  they  were  able  to 
recruit  competent  staff  and  have  gleaned 
benefits  from  all  of  the  research  per¬ 
formed  through  the  years.  Under  this 
proposal,  that  successful  formula  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  planning  economic  assistance 
programs  and  I  urge  that  this  provision 
be  retained  in  title  II. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  thing  for  each  of  us  to  ask 
ourselves  before  we  vote  on  this  bill  on 
final  passage  is  just  how  much  longer 
can  this  country  endure  a  foreign  aid 
program?  Year  after  year  the  American 
people  are  assured  that  our  aid  con¬ 
tributes  toward  changing  an  emerging 
and  backward  nation  to  a  self-supporting 
country  with  prosperity  and  freedom. 

How  can  we  forget  that  near  the  end 
of  the  year  of  1964,  Nasser  told  the 
United  States  to  “jump  in  the  lake”  be¬ 
cause  we  expressed  some  rightful  irrita¬ 
tion  over  the  burning  of  our  Embassy  in 
Cairo?  How  can  we  forget  that  after  a 
comment  like  Nasser’s,  his  nation  since 
1960  has  received  over  $1  billion  in  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  Remember,  that  is 
$1,000  million.  Then,  recall  the  spring 
of  1964  when  Sukarno,  then  President  of 
Indonesia,  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  our 
Ambassador,  face  to  face,  “to  hell  with 
your  aid.”  The  facts  were  that  Sukarno 
maintained  himself  in  power  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  a  little  less  than  a  billion  dollars 
he  had  received  from  us  in  economic  aid. 
And  yet  this  ingrate  who  now,  thank 
goodness,  has  received  his  comeuppance 
had  the  consummate  gall  to  insult  our 
Ambassador. 

Much  less  than  a  year  ago  the  now 
deposed  President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana 
had  the  audacity  to  write  and  release  a 
book  blasting  our  foreign  policy  and 
bitterly  critical  of  our  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  Yet,  this  same  treacherous 
chameleon  was  at  the  very  moment  ac¬ 
cepting  $165  million  of  our  aid  to  per¬ 
petuate  himself  in  office.  He  nonetheless 
carried  on  up  to  the  day  of  his  downfall 
as  the  principal  organizer  of  a  Red  Chi¬ 
nese  spy  network  on  the  African 
Continent. 

There  have  been  so  many  insults  lev¬ 
eled  against  us  by  .foreign  leaders  that 
if  you  sat  down  to  tabulate  a  list  for  the 
last  15  years,  the  total  would  be  over  125. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  reason  I 
ask  the  question.  How  much  longer  can 
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our  country  stand  to  engage  in  a  foreign 
aid  program? 

The  record  is  clear.  There  has  been 
failure  after  failure  that  has  been  paid 
for  with  our  billions  of  dollars  over  the 
past  years.  If  our  aid  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  what  happened  in  Uganda,  which 
has  received  about  $20  million  in  aid,  for 
it  to  become  a  dictatorship? 

Year  after  year  we  have  listened  to  the 
glowing  predictions  of  what  will  happen 
in  the  future,  but  again  and  again  we 
have  had  to  listen  to  the  pitiful  excuses 
for  the  failures  of  the  preceding  year. 
Each  year  I  have  hoped  there  would  be 
improvement  in  the  administration  of 
the  program.  But  nothing  seems  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  long 
record  of  failures  is  the  one  of  the  best 
reasons  why  we  should  stop  the  foreign 
aid  program,  there  are  other  x-easons  that 
should  be  enumerated,  including  such 
things  as  the  drain  on  our  U.S.  gold 
stocks  which  are  a  direct  result  of  the  aid 
program. 

An  additional  reason  is  the  fact  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  economic 
assistance  never  reaches  down  sufficiently 
to  the  people  of  the  aid  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  but  always  seems  to  benefit  only  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  in  those  countries. 

Yet  another  reason  the  bill  should  not 
be  enacted  this  year  is  because  of  the 
huge  unexpended  balances  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  have  been  referred  to  as  the 
“pipeline”  which  now  amounts  to  as 
much  as  $9  billion.  This  large  figure  is 
several  times  the  amount  authorized  this 
year  yet  accountability  over  these  pipe¬ 
line  funds  has  already  been  lost  by  the 
Congress.  Why  not  cut  through  this 
bureaucratic  redtape  to  finish  the  lag¬ 
ging  foreign  projects  already  commenced 
before  any  new  starts?  Along  the  way 
it  might  be  discovered  the  projects  were 
no  good  to  begin  with  and  have  actually 
been  abandoned. 

A  telling  objection  to  the  further  au¬ 
thorization  of  foreign  aid  programs  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  aid-receiving 
countries  have  in  the  past  years  taken 
our  aid  and  proceeded  to  spend  much  of 
this  assistance  with  other  countries. 
This  fact  can  be  established  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  amounts  of  direct  dollar 
economic  aid  we  have  granted  these 
countries  along  side  our  trade  balance 
with  these  countries.  In  other  words 
compare  for  each  country  the  amount  of 
aid  accorded  the  list  of  foreign  recipients 
and  compare  this  with  the  amount  of  our 
exports  to  each  of  these  nations.  From 
a  list  of  about  25  nations  in  the  Middle 
East,  Africa  and  the  Far  East  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  our  dollar  aid  for 
these  countries  exceeds  by  about  3 
to  1  the  value  of  the  products  we  sell 
to  these  countries.  To  state  the  matter 
very  simply  they  have  taken  our  money 
and  bought  their  goods  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  These  figures  should  refute  con¬ 
clusively  the  argument  we  hear  so  often 
that  foreign  aid  money  is,  after  all,  spent 
in  this  country. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  of  all  why 
there  should  be  no  foreign  aid  program 
until  there  has  been  a  thorough  review 
of  the  entire  operation  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  furnishing  millions  of  dollars  to 


nations  which  have  accepted  our  aid 
and  at  the  same  time  take  aid  from  the 
Communist  bloc  nations. 

The  very  worst  offense  is  by  these  re¬ 
cipients  of  our  aid  who  have  acted 
against  a  peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam. 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  has  tried  to  say  many  times  in  the 
past  that  our  assistance  to  pro-Com- 
munist  countries  prevents  them  from 
slipping  into  the  Communist  orbit.  The 
old  adage  that  “the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating”  should  pretty  well 
establish  the  fact  that  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  these  countries  is  that  they 
have  taken  our  money  but  are  nonethe¬ 
less  today  in  the  Communist  orbit. 

But  the  worst  evil  of  all  about  foreign 
assistance  is  that  we  have  furnished  aid 
to  some  countries  who  are  now  actively 
assisting  North  Vietnam  by  permitting 
their  ships  to  transfer  materiel  and  sup¬ 
plies  into  North  Vietnam  ports.  It  is 
true  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  discretionary  power  to  deny 
assistance  to  such  countries  but  they  are 
still  shippipg  and  we  are  still  shoveling 
out  money  to  such  countries  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Greece,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  spent 
about  $37  billion  on  military  assistance. 
For  a  long  time  we  thought  this  was  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  keeping  our  boys 
off  battlefields  but  within  the  very  recent 
past  we  have  found  that  France  which 
has  been  the  largest  recipient  has  turned 
its  back  on  us  in  Vietnam.  It  even  sup¬ 
ports  Peking’s  admittance  into  the  U.N. 
and  in  the  last  month  demanded  the 
closing  of  all  our  bases  on  French  soil. 
Another  of  our  supposedly  great  friends, 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  received 
over  $1  billion  in  military  assistance 
sends  her  ships  into  Cuba  every  week. 
But  worse  still,  British  flagships  are 
hauling  supplies  into  the  North  Vietnam 
ports  every  day.  Why  is  it  the  jungle- 
trained  British  troops  in  Malaysia  can¬ 
not  be  used  in  Vietnam?  Foreign  mili¬ 
tary  forces  whether  French,  British, 
Turkish,  or  Greek  have  been  equipped 
with  materiel  paid  for  by  the  American 
taxpayers.  The  question  which  hits  us 
squarely  in  the  face  is  what  value  is  all 
this  military  assistance  to  us  when  our 
American  boys  are  now  fighting  alone  in 
Vietnam?  Over  50  nations  have  been 
designated  for  military  aid  this  year. 
Only  one.  South  Korea,  has  sent  troops 
to  Vietnam.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
who  have  sent  troops  to  Vietnam  are 
receiving  no  U.S.  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  fii*st  came  to 
the  Congress  in  1959,  although  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  year  on 
final  passage  I  raised  for  the  first  time 
the  question  of  congressional  control 
over  the  aid  program.  Before  that  time 
I  had  been  an  elected  official  in  local  gov¬ 
ernment  where  we  had  a  careful  account¬ 
ing  and  a  review  by  the  authority  making 
the  expenditure.  But  I  was  astonished 
to  find  there  was  little  or  no  congres¬ 
sional  review  of  the  foreign  aid  expendi¬ 
ture.  After  finding  this  to  be  a  fact,  I 
have  since  opposed  this  authorization 
and  appropriation  year  after  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  maladministration  of  these 
programs.  Each  year  many  of  us  have 
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looked  in  vain  for  some  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams. 

Maybe  there  is  just  no  way  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  can  be  made  to  work 
successfully.  The  objective  apparently 
had  been  to  make  recipient  countries  our 
grateful  allies  and  friends.  It  is  argued 
that  once  commenced  we  must  continue 
foreign  aid  in  order  to  keep  these  coun¬ 
tries  as  our  allies  and  friends.  Look  as 
much  as  you  will,  but  there  is  no  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  any  of  our  aid  re¬ 
cipients  which  have  not  gone  Communist 
would  have  done  so  if  they  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  our  economic  aid.  France  and 
Italy  have  received  large  amounts  of  our 
aid,  yet  Communist  Party  membership 
in  these  countries  has  not  fallen  off.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cuba  went  communistic 
in  1959  in  spite  of  12  prior  years  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  from  the  United  States,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  been  fa¬ 
vored  beyond  all  other  countries  in  sugar 
imports.  Look  back  at  the  $11  billion 
of  lend  lease  to  Russia  in  World  War  II. 
Did  this  endear  us  to  the  Russian  lead¬ 
ers?  Has  our  aid  to  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
Indonesia,  or  Egypt  turned  Gomulka, 
Tito,  Sukarno,  or  Nasser  into  dependable 
allies?  No.  Scores  of  other  nations  have 
received  our  aid  and  instead  of  being  our 
grateful  friend,  there  is  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  our  aid  has  often  had  the 
very  opposite  effect. 

Some  of  these  countries  have  even 
developed  the  technique  of  a  veiled 
threat  as  the  recognized  and  effective 
way  to  extort  more  aid.  They  make  it 
appear  they-  are  in  danger  of  going  Com¬ 
munist,  in  order  to  receive  larger 
amounts  of  American  aid.  But  these 
very  same  applicants  for  our  aid  seem 
always  to  find  it  convenient  and  even 
necessary  to  insult  and  denounce  the 
United  States  in  order  to  prove  to  their 
own  followers  that  they  are  independ¬ 
ent  and  not  the  puppets  of  American 
imperialism.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
fact  that  nearly  always  it  is  the  U.S. 
Embassies  and  U.S.  information  offices 
that .  have  rocks  thrown  through  their 
windows  and  not  the  embassies  of  other 
countries  that  have  never  offered  aid, 
should  prove  conclusively  you  cannot  buy 
friends. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  cannot 
much  longer  stand  or  afford  a  foreign 
program.  The  time  to  stop  the  program 
is  now.  Right  now. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  explain  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  what  the  proposed  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  will  contain.  It  will  be  of  two 
parts.  The  first  part  will  represent  the 
essence  of  the  so-called  Mailliard  amend¬ 
ment  that  we  debated  yesterday.  The 
amendment  would  reduce  the  program 
from  a  2 -year  authorization  to  a  1-year 
authorization,  except  for  development 
loans  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram,  which  programs  would  remain  at 
5-year  authorizations. 
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The  second  part  of  the  proposed  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  would  reduce  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  development  loans  an¬ 
nually  from  $1  billion  to  $750  million. 

The  period  of  authorization  for  de¬ 
velopment  loans  would  remain  the  same 
as  in  the  bill  before  the  committee ;  that 
is,  5  years. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  made  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  explanation  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the 
motion  to  recommit  contains  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  two  amendments  already 
discussed  by  this  body,  both  of  which 
have  been  defeated. 

The  principal  one  would  be  to  change 
the  program  from  the  present  2 -year 
program,  which  it  now  is,  back  to  a  1- 
year  program. 

The  other  would  be  to  make  cuts  in 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  the 
gentleman  has  explained. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  point  out  that 
what  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
said  is  correct.  The  motion  is  essentially 
the  elements  of  the  two  amendments. 
But  there  is  a  difference  from  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  program  as  offered  in  the 
amendment  that  we  debated  on  the 
floor. 

The  amendment  debated  on  the  floor 
reduced  the  amount  from  $1  billion  to 
$750  million,  and  reduced  the  years  from 
5  years  to  3  years.  The  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  does  not  touch  the  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  further  clarification,  and  I  now 
yield  to  our  distinguisher  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  that 
the  first  part  of  the  motion  to  recommit 
was  debated  fully  on  the  floor  when  the 
Mailliard  amendment  was  considered 
yesterday.  On  a  teller  vote  it  lost  by  a 
vote  of  122  to  86. 

The  second  part  of  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair]  said,  is  somewhat  changed 
because  his  original  amendment  was 
to  reduce  the  development  loan  figure 
from  $1  billion  to  $750  million,  and 
it  had  a  3 -year  limitation  in  it.  The 
3-year  limitation  is  taken  out,  but 
the  figure  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  would  be  reduced  $250  million  over 
a  5 -year  period  by  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit. 

I  ask  the  Members  on  my  side,  and  all 
those  who  realize  the  importance  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  the  security  of 
this  country,  to  vote  against  this  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 

con v<vniAct9 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  immediately  preceding  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 


tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski] 
at  page  17,  line  24. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  help  clarify  the  question  so  that 
Members  understand  as  we  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit,  we  are  voting  to 
take  a  2-year  authorization  and  reduce 
it  to  1  year,  or  return  to  the  present 
language. 

In  other  words,  if  you  vote  against 
the  motion  to  recommit  you  are  voting 
to  double  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  historically  I  have  not 
supported  an  authorization  bill  for  for¬ 
eign  aid.  I  feel,  however,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  because  of  the  situation  and  be¬ 
cause  of  our  commitments  in  Vietnam  I 
must  reverse  my  position. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  when  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  supporting  this  legislation. 
I  too  must  say  at  this  time  while  I  intend 
to  support  the  motion  to  recommit,  if  the 
motion  to  recommit  does  not  prevail  then 
I  shall  support  the  legislation. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  I  too  have  con¬ 
sistently  not  supported  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  But  for  the  reasons  that  he  has  so 
eloquently  outlined  I  intend  to  support 
the  bill  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15750)  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  906,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend¬ 
ments  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Hie  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Adair  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  (H.R. 
15750)  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  same  to  the 
House  forthwith  with  the  following  amend¬ 
ments  : 

On  the  first  page.  Immediately  after  line 
4,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  the  first  section  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  2.  Limitations  on  Fiscal  Year  Au¬ 
thorizations. — Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act 
(except  sections  202  and  252)  authorizes  ap¬ 
propriations  for  furnishing  assistance  or  for 
administrative  expenses  under  this  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1968.’  ” 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  “$1,000,000,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
“$750,000,000”. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  191,  nays  193,  not  voting  48, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  164] 

TEAS— 191 


Abbitt 

Dowdy 

Love 

Abernethy 

Downing 

McClory 

Adair 

Dulski 

McCulloch 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

McDade 

Andrews, 

Dwyer 

McEwen 

George  W. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McMillan 

Andrews, 

Erlenbom 

Marsh 

Glenn 

Everett 

Martin,  Ala. 

Andrews, 

Findley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

N.  Dak. 

Fisher 

May 

Arends 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Michel 

Ashbrook 

Fountain 

Minshall 

Ashmore 

Frelinghuysen 

Mize 

Ayres 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Moeller 

Bates 

Fuqua 

Moore 

Battin 

Gathings 

Morse 

Belcher 

Gettys 

Morton 

Bennett 

Giaimo 

Mosher 

Berry 

Goodell 

Murray 

Betts 

Gross 

Nelsen 

Bolton 

Grover 

O’Konski 

Bow 

Gubser 

Passman 

Bray 

Gurney 

Pelly 

Brock 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Pickle 

Brown,  Clar¬ 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Pike 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Haley  y 

Pirnie 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Halleck 

Poage 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Halpern 

Poff 

Buchanan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pool 

Burton,  Utah 

Hardy 

Pucinski 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Quie 

Cabell 

Harvey,  Mich. 

QuUlen 

Cahill 

Hubert 

Race 

Callaway 

Henderson 

Randall 

Carter 

Horton 

Reid,  HI. 

Cederberg 

Hosmer 

Reifel 

Chamberlain 

Hull 

Reinecke 

Chelf 

Hungate 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Roberts 

Clausen, 

Ichord 

Robison 

DonH. 

Jarman 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Clawson,  Del 

Jennings 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Roudebush 

Collier 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rumsfeld 

Colmer 

Jonas 

Satterfield 

Cooley 

Jones,  Mo. 

Saylor 

Corbett 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schneebeli 

Cramer 

Keith 

Schweiker 

Curtin 

Kornegay 

Secrest 

Dague 

Kunkel 

Selden 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kupferman 

Shipley 

Davis,  Wis. 

Laird 

Shriver 

Derwinski 

Langen 

Sikes 

Devine 

Latta 

Skubitz 

Dickinson 

Lennon 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dole 

Lipscomb 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Dorn 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Va. 
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Springer 

Tuten 

Whitener 

Stafford 

Utt 

WidnaU 

Stanton 

Vigorito 

Williams 

Stratton 

Waggonner 

Wilson,  Bob 

Talcott 

Walker.  N.  Mex.  Wyatt 

Taylor 

Watkins 

Wydler 

Teague,  Calif. 

Watson 

Younger 

Thomson,  Wls. 

Whalley 

Tuck 

White,  Tex. 

NAYS— 193 

Adams 

Gray 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Addabbo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Albert 

Green,  Pa. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Anderson, 

Greigg 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Tenn. 

Grider 

Ottinger 

Annunzio 

Griffiths 

Patman 

Aspinall 

Hamilton 

Patten 

Bandstra 

Hanley 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Perkins 

Beckworth 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Philbin 

Bingham 

Hathaway 

Price 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Purcell 

Boland 

Hechler 

Redlin 

Bolling 

Helstoski 

Rees 

Brademas 

Hicks 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Brooks 

Holifleld 

Resnick 

Burke 

Holland 

Reuss 

Burleson 

Howard 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Huot 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Irwin 

Rodino 

Callan 

Jacobs 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Cameron 

Joelson 

Ronan 

Casey 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Roncalio 

Clark 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clevenger 

Karsten 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cohelan 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Conte 

Kastenmeier 

Rostenkowski 

Craley 

Kee 

Roybal 

Culver 

Kelly 

Ryan 

Daddarlo 

Keogh 

St  Germain 

Daniels 

King,  Calif. 

St.  Onge 

Dawson 

King,  IJtah 

Scheuer 

de  la  Garza 

Kirwan 

Schmidhauser 

Delaney 

Kluczynski 

Sickles 

Dent 

Krebs 

Sisk 

Denton 

Leggett 

Slack 

Diggs 

Long,  Md. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dingell 

McCarthy 

Staggers 

Donohue 

McDowell 

Stalbaum 

Dow 

McFall 

Steed 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McGrath 

Stubblefield 

Dyal 

McVicker 

Sullivan 

Edmondson 

Macdonald 

Sweeney 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Machen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mackay 

Tenzer 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mackie 

Thomas 

Fallon 

Madden 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Farbstein 

Mahon 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Farnum 

Martin,  Mass. 

Todd 

Fascell 

Matthews 

Tunney 

Feighan 

Meeds 

Tupper 

Flood 

Miller 

Udall 

Fogarty 

Minish 

Ullman 

Foley 

Mink 

Vanik 

Ford, 

Monagan 

Vivian 

William  D. 

Moorhead 

Waldie 

Fraser 

Morgan 

Watts 

Friedel 

Morrison 

Weltner 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moss 

Wilson, 

Gallagher 

Multer 

Charles  H. 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  HI. 

Wolff 

Gibbons 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yates 

Gilbert 

Natcher 

Young 

Gilligan 

Nedzi 

Zablocki 

Gonzalez 

Nix 

Grabowski 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

NOT  VOTING— 48 

Ashley 

Fino 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Baring 

Flynt 

Powell 

Bell 

Hall 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Blatnik 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roush 

Broomfield 

Harsha 

Schisler 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays 

Scott 

Carey 

Herlong 

Senner 

Celler 

King,  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Conable 

Landrum 

Toll 

Conyers 

MacGregor 

Trimble 

Corman 

Mailliard 

Van  Deerlin 

Cunningham 

Mathias 

Walker,  Miss. 

Curtis 

Matsunaga 

White,  Idaho 

Edwards,  La. 

Mills 

Whitten 

Ellsworth 

Morris 

Willis 

Farnsley 

O'Brien 

Wright 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mrs.  Hansen,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  against. 


Mr.  O’Neal  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Celler 
against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga  against. 

Mr.  Roush  for,  with  Mr.  Trimble  against. 

Mr.  Whitten  for,  with  Mr.  Blatnik  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Farnsley  against. 

Mr.  Mailliard  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Broomfield  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Hall  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Hays  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Mathias  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Fino  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  against. 

Mr.  Cunningham  for,  with  Mr.  Senner 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Schisler  against. 

Mr.  Conable  for,  with  Mr.  O’Brien  against. 

Mr.  Harsha  for,  with  Mr.  Morris  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  for,  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  CLANCY  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  “ayes”  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  237,  nays  146,  not  voting  49,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  165] 

YEAS — 237 


Adams 

Donohue 

Hanley 

Addabbo 

Dow 

Hanna 

Albert 

Downing 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Anderson, 

Dulski 

Hardy 

Tenn. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hathaway 

Annunzio 

Dwyer 

Hawkins 

Arends 

Dyal 

Hebert 

Aspinall 

Edmondson 

Hechler 

Ayres 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Helstoski 

Bandstra 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hicks 

Barrett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Holifleld 

Bates 

Fallon 

Holland 

Beckworth 

Farbstein 

Horton 

Bennett 

Farnum 

Howard 

Bingham 

Fascell 

Huot 

Boggs 

Feighan 

Irwin 

Boland 

Flood 

Jacobs 

Bolling 

Fogarty 

Joelson 

Bolton 

Foley 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Brademas 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Brooks 

Ford, 

Karsten 

Burke 

William  D. 

Karth 

Burton,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Kastenmeier 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Frelinghuysen 

Kee 

Cahill 

Friedel 

Keith 

Callan 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Kelly 

Cameron 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Keogh 

Chelf 

Gallagher 

King,  Calif. 

Clark 

Garmatz 

King,  Utah 

Cleveland 

Giaimo 

Kirwan 

Clevenger 

Gibbons 

Kluczynski 

Cohelan 

Gilbert 

Krebs 

Conte 

Gilligan 

Kunkel 

Cooley 

Gonzalez 

Kupferman 

Corbett 

Grabowski 

Long,  Md. 

Craley 

Gray 

Love 

Culver 

Green,  Oreg. 

McCarthy 

Daddarlo 

Green,  Pa. 

McDade 

Daniels 

Greigg 

McDowell 

Dawson 

Grider 

McFall 

Delaney 

Griffiths 

McGrath 

Dent 

Hagen,  Calif. 

McVicker 

Denton 

Halleck 

Macdonald 

Diggs 

Halpern 

Machen 

Dingell 

Hamilton 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Perkins 

Smith,  Iowa 

Madden 

Philbin 

Springer 

Mahon 

Pickle 

Stafford 

Martin,  Mass. 

Pike 

Staggers 

Matthews 

Pirnie 

Stalbaum 

May 

Price 

Steed 

Meeds 

Pucinskl 

Stratton 

Miller 

Purcell 

Stubblefield 

Minish 

Quie 

Sullivan 

Mink 

Rees 

Sweeney 

Monagan 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Moorhead 

Resnick 

Teague,  Tex. 

Morgan 

Reuss 

Tenzer 

Morrison 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Thomas 

Morse 

Rivers,  S.O. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Morton 

Robison 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Moss 

Rodino 

Todd 

Multer 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Tunney 

Murphy,  HI. 

Ronan 

Tupper 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Roncalio 

Udall 

Murray 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ullman 

Natcher 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Vanik 

Nedzi 

Rosenthal 

Vigorito 

Nelsen 

Rostenkowski 

Vivian 

Nix 

Roybal 

Waldie 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Ryan 

Watts 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

St  Germain 

Weltner 

Olsen,  Mont. 

St.  Onge 

Widnall 

Olson,  Minn. 

Scheuer 

Wilson, 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Schmidhauser 

Charles  H. 

Ottinger 

Schweiker 

Wolff 

Patman 

Selden 

Wydler 

Patten 

Sickles 

Yates 

Pelly 

Sisk 

Young 

Pepper 

Slack 

NAYS — 146 

Zablocki 

Abbitt 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Moore 

Abernethy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mosher 

Adair 

Erlenbom 

O’Konskl 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Everett 

Passman 

Andrews, 

Findley 

Poage 

George  W. 

Fisher 

Poff 

Andrews, 

Fountain 

Pool 

Glenn 

Fuqua 

Quillen 

Andrews, 

Gathings 

Race 

N.  Dak. 

Gettys 

Randall 

Ashbrook 

Goodell 

Redlin 

Ashmore 

Gross 

Reid,  Ill. 

Battin 

Grover 

Reifel 

Belcher 

Gubser 

Reinecke 

Berry 

Gurney 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Betts 

Haley 

Roberts 

Bow 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bray 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Brock 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Roudebush 

Brown,  Clar¬ 

Henderson 

Rumsfeld 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Hosmer 

Satterfield 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hull 

Saylor 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hungate 

Schneebeli 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Secrest 

Burleson 

Ichord 

Shipley 

Burton,  Utah 

Jarman 

Shriver 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jennings 

Sikes 

Cabell 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Skubitz 

Callaway 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Carter 

Jonas 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Casey 

Jones,  Mo. 

Smith,  Va. 

Cederberg 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stanton 

Chamberlain 

Komegay 

Talcott 

Clancy 

Laird 

Taylor 

Clausen, 

Langen 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Don  H. 

Latta 

Tuck 

Clawson,  Del 

Leggett 

Tuten 

Collier 

Lennon 

Utt 

Colmer 

Lipscomb 

Waggonner 

Cramer 

Long,  La. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Curtin 

McClory 

Watkins 

Dague 

McCulloch 

Watson 

Davis,  Ga. 

McEwen 

Whalley 

Davis,  Wis. 

McMillan 

White,  Tex. 

de  la  Garza 

Marsh 

Whitener 

Derwinski 

Martin,  Ala. 

Williams 

Devine 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Wyatt 

Dole 

Minshall 

Younger 

Dorn 

Mize 

Dowdy 

Moeller 

NOT  VOTING — 49 

Ashley 

Flynt 

Powell 

Baring 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Bell 

Hall 

Roush 

Blatnik 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Schisler 

Broomfield 

Harsha 

Scott 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays 

Senner 

Carey 

Herlong 

Stephens 

Celler 

King,  N.Y. 

Toll 

Conable 

Landrum 

Trimble 

Conyers 

MacGregor 

Van  Deerlin 

Corman 

Mailliard 

Walker,  Miss. 

Cunningham 

Mathias 

White,  Idaho 

Curtis 

Matsunaga 

Whitten 

Edwards,  La. 

Mills 

Willis 

Ellsworth 

Morris 

Wright 

Farnsley 

O’Brien 

Fino 

O’Neal,  Ga. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Whitten  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  O’Neal  of 
Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Trimble  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Blatnik  for,  with  Mr.  Roush  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Broomfield  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of 
Mississippi  against. 

Mr.  Mailliard  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Mathias  for,  with  Mr.  Fino  against. 

Mr.  Conable  for,  with  Mr.  Harsha  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan 
of  Georgia  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Schisler  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  O’Brien. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  NATION’S  NEW  MONUMENT 
COMMEMORATING  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  WEST  AFTER  THE  LOUI¬ 
SIANA  PURCHASE,  THE  GATEWi 
ARCH 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  /ven 
permission  to  address  the  Housa/for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  /marks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr/  Speaker, 
throughout  the  history  of  our  great 
country  dreams  of  new  an/bold  ventures 
have  become  realities  when  undertaken 
by  an  industrious,  imaginative,  and  en¬ 
lightened  people.  Sjfch  is  the  story  of 
our  Nation’s  new  monument  commemo¬ 
rating  the  opening  of  the  West  after  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Gateway  Arch. 

Mr.  Speaker/:  would  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  /lleagues  an  editorial  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Mexico  Evening  Ledger  on 
June  30,  66,  and  written  by  Mr.  Robert 

M.  Whit/  editor.  Mr.  White’s  comments 
pay  just  tribute  to  a  feat  of  which  all 
Americans  everywhere  can  be  justifiably 
proifd. 


The  Mark  of  St.  Louis 

The  Eiffel  Tower  means  Paris. 

The  Brandenburg  Gate  means  Berlin. 

Red  Square  means  Moscow. 

Times  Square,  New  York. 

The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  is  San  Francisco. 

And  now  the  Gateway  Arch  will  mean  St. 
Louis. 

The  arch  is  unique,  hold,  graceful  and  Im¬ 
pressive. 

It  already  is  becoming  the  pride  of  St. 
Louis.  In  time,  it  will  be  known  throughout 
the  world. 

The  arch  is  officially  The  Gateway  Arch 
commemorating  the  opening  of  the  west 
after  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

It  is  the  tallest  monument  in  America — 
630  feet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only 
16  buildings  in  the  country  taller. 

It  is  75  feet  taller  than  the  Washington 
Monument. 

It  is  180  feet  taller  than  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Cheops. 

The  foundations  of  the  arch  are  60  feet 
below  ground  level,  the  lower  30  feet  being  in 
bed  rock. 

At  the  ground  level  each  leg  is  a  double 
steel-walled  equilateral  triangle  with  each 
side  measuring  54  feet  at  the  base  and  17 
feet  at  the  top. 

T7\ere  are  1,076  steps  from  the  visitor  cen¬ 
ter  beh>w  the  ground  level  to  the  top;  how¬ 
ever,  a\o-passenger  train  will  ride  inside  thi 
oore  of  esbch  leg. 

The  engineering  had  to  be  so  precise  tfiat 
surveying  oaring  erection  of  the  steel /ides 
was  done  at  night  when  the  temperajpure  of 
each  side  of  tnt  three  waUs  was  eqi 

There  are  mai^y  other  facts  aj*fl  figures 
about  the  arch. 

But  the  most  investing  fac/  about  it  is 
this: 

It’s  there. 

It’s  there  to  become  tlte/ride  of  St.  Louis. 
It’s  there  to  commemoratJtthe  vision  of  com¬ 
munity  leaders  who  saUf  SV  Louis  needed  a 
symbol.  It’s  there  to/onor\the  talent  and 
imagination  of  its  a/hitect  Eero  Saarinen. 
It’s  there  proudly  ^proclaiming Nthe  courage 
of  the  citizen’s  /committee  w rag  selected 
Saarinen’s  darin/proposal  *  *  *. 

*  *  *  It’s  there,  like  all  really  greSJ  mon¬ 
uments,  in  towering  tribute  to  man,  himself, 
who  always/an,  if  only  he  will,  do  the  seem¬ 
ingly  imp/sible. 


CITj/ENS  SHOULD  BE  CONCERNED 
30UT  WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  IN 
THE  MONEY  MARKETS  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  cit¬ 
izen  should  be  vitally  concerned  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  money  markets 
of  this  country.  The  economic  and  social 
gains  of  the  past  6  years  are  in  serious 
jeopardy  today  because  of  skyrocketing 
interest  rates  and  the  critical  imbalance 
in  the  national  money  supply. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
new  economics,  I  must  hold  this  admin¬ 
istration  responsible  for  the  interest  rate 
crisis.  Without  a  cohesive  program, 
this  administration  is  floundering  in 
monetary  policy.  In  effect,  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  abdicating  to  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  the  responsibilities  for 
economic  policy.  This  is  the  same  Mar¬ 
tin  who,  as  Governor  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 


serve  Board,  led  us  up  and  down  the 
boom  and  bust  cycles  of  the  fifties. 

Today  there  is  a  major  slump  in  res 
dential  construction  and  in  all  the yre- 
lated  building  industries.  Builders /pre¬ 
dict  that  by  the  year’s  end  new  starts  in 
housing  will  drop  to  73  percenjr  of  the 
1965  volume.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
lumber  and  building  industries  recession. 
The  savings  and  loan  ins/tutions  are 
badly  hurt.  The  effect  can  only  spread 
through  other  segments  sfi  the  economy. 

Only  immediate  attemion  and  decisive 
action  by  the  President  can  avert  dis¬ 
astrous  economic  consequences.  Today 
I  am  calling  on  thcrPresident  to  convene 
an  emergency  coherence  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Cong/ss,  members  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board,  and  housing  and  fi¬ 
nancial  leac/rs  to  formulate  an  effective 
program  t/bring  interest  rates  back  into 
line,  and  zo  reestablish  a  healthy  balance 
among /financial  institutions  in  the 
money market. 

The  Federal  .Reserve  Board’s  unwar¬ 
ranted  actions  of  last  December  have 
ten  completely  unsuccessful  as  brakes 
5n  the  economy  and,  as  I  suggested  at 
that  time,  have  served  instead  to  throw 
the  whole  economy  out  of  balance.  The 
4% -percent  discount  rate  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  is  currently  charging 
for  loans  to  member  banks  is  the  highest 
discount  rate  since  1929.  Economists 
throughout  the  country  are  alarmed  that 
the  Board  has  ignored  the  lesson  of  the 
fifties — that  peaks  of  high  interest  rates 
are  invariably  followed  by  recessions. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  not  decreased  discount  rates 
except  as  reaction  to  declining  gross 
national  product.  Even  today,  I  read 
with  alarm  that  another  hike  in  the  dis¬ 
count  rate  and  further  increases  in  the 
basic  lending  rate  to  commercial  banks 
are  anticipated.  In  the  light  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  history,  such  an  outrageous 
increase  can  only  lead  to  complete  eco¬ 
nomic  disaster. 

The  money  market  today  is  in  chaos. 
k  Federal  securities  are  currently  trading 
|t  an  effective  rate  of  5  lA  percent.  Com- 
srcial  banks  are  responding  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve’s  lead  by  continuing  their 
interest  rate  escalation.  On  Friday,  the 
Chase\Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York 
moved  op  its  rate  on  dealer  loans  backed 
by  Goveraunent  securities  to  6  y2  percent 
from  6J/4  Xnercent.  Loans  to  brokers 
backed  witlrmon- Government  collateral 
are  now  commanding  a  6-percent  rate. 

The  fierce  competition  between  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit  o\t.he  commercial  banks 
and  the  commercial  paper  issues  of 
finance  companies  quickened  when  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Heller  &  Co.  announced  a  rate 
jump  from  5V2  to  5%\nercent  on  the 
short-term  commercial  Vaper  it  sells 
directly  to  investors.  Thifc  action  will 
obviously  restrict  the  abilityNff  commer¬ 
cial  bankers  to  obtain  funds  for  lending. 

The  tightening  money  situation  is 
threatening  to  pressure  the  commercial 
banks  to  raise  the  “prime”  rateNeven 
higher  than  the  current  5%  percent  chat 
the  banks  charge  to  their  most  gilt-edge 
customers.  The  competition  for  cash 
now  intensified  by  rising  yields  of  sales 
participation  offerings  up  to  5.75  percent 
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which  help  to  make  Washington  one  of  the 
strikingly  beautiful  cities  of  the  world. 

^  Some  recent  additions  to  Washington 
architecture,  however,  have  been,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  critics,  ponderous,  dull, 
monotonous,  vulgar.  A  not-so-shining  ex¬ 
amples  the  new  Sam  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  for  which  the  present  Capitol  archi¬ 
tect  bearOresponsibility. 

We  assume  that  Congress  will  want  to 
withhold  it^ypproval  for  changes  in  one  of 
the  world’s  Boost  prominent  and  historic 
buildings  untilAt  has  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  viewO  of  distinguished  members 
of  the  architectural  profession. 


U.S.  LAWN  TENNSS  ASSOCIATION 

UNFAIR  TO  PERTH  AMBOY  TEN¬ 
NIS  tournament's. 

(Mr.  PATTEN  asked  al\d  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  llouse  for  1 
minute.)  \ 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  SpeakerMhe  U.S. 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  has  monopolis¬ 
tically  ruled  that  the  people  of ''Perth 
Amboy,  N.J.,  will  not  be  able  to  hold  ttoeir 
annual  tournament  at  the  regular  tune 
this  year.  The  association’s  new  lO&v 
mile  rule  will  not  sanction  a  tournament' 
within  100  miles  of  a  USLTA  at  Forest 
Hills,  Long  Island.  I  intend  to  discuss 
this  with  the  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  because  I  don’t 
believe  that  any  group  in  New  York 
should  have  the  power  to  prevent  a  tour¬ 
nament  in  New  Jersey. 

I  resent  their  new  rule,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  resent  the  association  telling 
us  in  New  Jersey  that  we  cannot  hold  our 
small  tournament  because  it  will  conflict 
with  their  Forest  Hills  championship. 
From  my  personal  experience,  I  know 
that  the  attendance  at  our  tournament 
is  almost  entirely  local,  and  that  it  does 
not  hurt  the  Forest  Hills  attendance  at 
all.  Some  people  from  Perth  Amboy  do 
go  to  Forest  Hills  and  I  know,  In  fact, 
that  our  small  tournament  helps  to  in¬ 
crease  interest  in  the  larger  champion¬ 
ship. 

Moreover,  ir.  making  this  arbitrary  lOOy 
mile  decree,  the  USLTA  is  acting  likeT. 
monopoly  and  a  trust.  For,  even  though 
the  antitrust  laws  do  not  apply  to  tennis, 
the  association  here  is  certainly  Violat¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  antitrust  ots  and 
is  acting  truly  small  and  provincial. 

For  nearly  30  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Perth  Amboy  have  been  hold¬ 
ing  a  small  local  tennis  Journament  in 
the  beginning  of  September.  The  tour¬ 
nament,  though  smalls  and  drawing  at 
most  1,000  people  for  its  2  days  of 
matches,  has  sever^lmportant  purposes. 
All  the  receipts  fr/om  the  tournament  go 
to  worthwhile  charities  in  the  area,  the 
Deborah  Fund/  the  Elks  Crippled  Kids 
Fund,  and  the  Mount  Carmel  Nurses 
Fund.  In  audition,  the  tournament  en¬ 
hances  community  spirit,  while  at  the 
same  tinre  it  builds  up  a  local  interest  in 
tennisitself. 

Fmr  nearly  30  years,  this  small  tour- 
nanfent  for  the  people  of  Perth  Amboy 
ran  along  smoothly  and  was  allowed  to 
Proceed  in  its  own  small  way.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  since  the  more  famous  Forest  Hills 
tournament  was  drawing  to  a  close  at 
the  same  time  that  our  tournament  was 


being  played,  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  big-name  star. 

This  year,  however,  there  will  be  no 
big-name  star  at  our  tournament.  There 
will,  in  fact,  be  no  tournament  at  all. 

We,  who  are  so  angry  over  Russia’s 
canceling  our  annual  track  meet  for  her 
own  selfish  political  reasons,  should  not 
allow  a  big  organization  like  the  USLTA 
to  refuse  to  sanction  Perth  Amboy’s  an¬ 
nual  tournament  for  its  own  selfish  pur¬ 
poses.  At  the  height  of  the  tennis  season, 
during  the  Labor  Day  Week,  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  at  the  expense  of  all  nearby  local 
tournaments,  is  attempting  to  secure  for 
itself  a  monopoly  of  all  the  big-name 
players.  The  association  fails  to  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  they  will  lose  no  revenue  if 
they  sanction  Perth  Amboy’s  tourna¬ 
ment.  They  will  only  allow,  if  they  do 
sanction  it,  a  small  tournament — held 
for  charity — to  continue  for  its  29th  year. 
However,  if  it  should  not  sanction  the 
tournament,  it  will  lose  a  great  many 
friends,  a  good  deal  of  respect,  and  a, 
large  amount  of  good  will.  / 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

V  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker/ 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  t«e  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  t/  meet  on 
Monday  next.  / 

The  iBPEAKER.  Is  the/  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma^  7 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr. /Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  would  like  to  /nit  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  on  notice  that  next  week, 
or  very  soon  thereafter,  I  am  going  to  be 
inquiring  about  whV  this  session  of  the 
Congress  may  be  expected  to  adjourn, 
because  I  Wave  things  tStoo  as  a  few  other 
Membenmiave.  \ 

Mr.  /ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentl/nan  yield?  \ 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the'centleman. 
/Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman’s  last 
/ampaign  proves  conclusively  \hat  he 
aoes  not  need  to  spend  any  tim\  cam¬ 
paigning  in  his  district.  \ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  mV 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  UNDER 
THE  CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  AID  HAS  FAILED 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  Congress  1s  being 


asked  by  the  Democrat  administration  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  billions  of  the  hard-earned  dollars 
of  American  taxpayers  to  finance  many 
questionable  projects  under  a  hodge¬ 
podge  program  known  as  mutual  assist¬ 
ance.  Despite  the  lofty  purposes  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  I  am  afraid  the  net  result  over 
the  past  17  years  has  been  to  finance 
the  mutual  efforts  of  foreign  countries  in 
ganging  up  on  the  United  States,  abusing 
the  American  people,  and  in  collaborating 
with  our  enemies.  Foreign  aid  has  failed 
in  its  objectives.  It  has  not  weakened 
or  stopped  communism.  It  has  bought 
no  friendship  or  loyalty  for  the  United 
States  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  any  coun¬ 
try  from  going  Communist  when  the 
Communists  wanted  to  take  over.  It  has 
depleted  our  gold  reserve  to  the  point 
where  this  Nation  could  face  actual 
bankruptcy.  It  has  helped  to  strengthen 
the  economies  of  Communist  countries 
so  that  Red  dictators  have  been  able  to 
tighten  their  control  over  enslaved  popu¬ 
lations.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  our  aid  to  carry  on  a 
profitable  trade  with  North  Vietnam  at 
the  very  time  Americans  are  being 
slaughtered  by  this  Communist  enemy. 

The  continued  drain  on  our  gold  sup¬ 
ply  caused  by  the  reckless  use  of  foreign 
aid  could  well  bankrupt  the  United  States 
and  force  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  to 
make  our  money  worthless.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
American  people.  At  the  rate  gold  is 
being  withdrawn  from  this  country,  the 
dollar  will  soon  be  without  support.  We 
have  already  replaced  our  silver  coins 
with  copper.  Our  paper  dollar  may  soon 
be  worth  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
paper  it  is  printed  on. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  deficit  was  $1.3  billion.  U.S.  gold 
reserves  at  this  time  amount  to  $13.8  bil¬ 
lion  and  foreign  countries  hold  dollars, 
which  are  claims  against  our  gold,  of  at 
least  twice  that  amount.  By  law  approx¬ 
imately  $9  billion  is  required  to  back  up 
the  paper  money  which  is  in  circulation 
today.  So  it  is  plain  to  see  how  dan¬ 
gerous  the  situation  is  and  yet  the  ad¬ 
ministration  takes  no  steps  to  halt  the 
pressure  on  our  gold  reserves  by  cutting 
back  on  the  greatest  source  of  the  pres¬ 
sure,  foreign  aid. 

In  short,  what  little  good  has  ever 
been  accomplished  by  foreign  aid  has 
been  completely  overcome  by  the  harm  it 
has  done  and  is  continuing  to  do  to  this 
country. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  present  bill,  H.R. 
15750,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  out¬ 
lined.  My  opposition  is  further  in¬ 
creased  by  the  provisions  of  this  foreign 
aid  bill  by  which  Congress  gives  up  more 
of  its  constitutional  responsibility  to  the 
executive  branch.  We  are  asked  to  give 
the  President  extended  authority  to 
spend  the  peoples’  money  on  these  over¬ 
seas  programs  without  checking  with 
Congress.  It  is  a  betrayal  of  our  oath 
of  office  to  relinquish  a  responsibility  de¬ 
manded  of  us  under  the  Constitution, 
to  manage  the  spending  of  Federal 
funds.  We  have  no  authority  to  give 
the  President  the  power  to  spend  these 
funds  without  an  annual  accounting  to 
the  Congress. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  enough  money  in 
the  pipeline  to  finance  existing  foreign 
aid  programs  for  at  least  a  year.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  authorize  any  more 
money  for  foreign  aid  until  we  have  been 
able  to  make  a  thorough  restudy  of 
where  and  how  the  money  is  being 
spent,  with  the  view  of  eliminating  those 
programs  which  are  not  accomplishing 
the  purposes  for  which  Congress  au¬ 
thorized  the  money  and  to  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  all  funds  going  to  Communist 
countries  or  to  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  which  in  turn  channel  them  to 
Communist  countries. 

The  American  people,  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  do  not  trust  the  Johnson  adminis¬ 
tration  to  be  truthful  about  the  foreign 
aid  program  any  more  than  it  has  been 
honest  about  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
Great  Society  programs  at  home.  It  is 
therefore  our  responsibility  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  we  represent  to  be  honest  with  them 
in  matters  in  which  they  have  a  vital 
concern.  We  can  best  be  honest  by 
calling  a  halt  to  new  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  until  we  have  uncovered  the  whole 
truth  about  what  has  been  accomplished 
up  to  this  time.  I  will  vote  against  this 
bill. 


(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin)  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama's  remarks 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


DR.  PAUL  A.  MILLER 

(Mr.  MOORE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson’s  nomination  of  Dr.  Paul  A. 
Miller,  president  of  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  drew  mixed  emo¬ 
tions  from  my  fellow  West  Virginians. 

Most  West  Virginians,  I  feel,  are  proud, 
that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  name 
a  man  who  was  educated  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  who  has  been  devoted  ta/the 
future  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to 
one  of  the  most  vital  and  important 
Federal  positions  in  the  Nations  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  a  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment  that  Dr.  Miller  ig  leaving  his 
job  at  West  Virginia  University. 

The  Weirton  Daily  Tunes  sums  this 
feeling  up  better  tharyl.  Under  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  I  plac^ in  the  Record  to¬ 
gether  with  my  foregoing  remarks  the 
editorial  of  the  distinguished  editor  of 
the  Times,  PauLGlover: 

[Prom  the  Wei/on  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Times, 
/  July  9,  1966] 

We  h/te  To  Lose  Dr.  Miller 

Hancock/county  residents  are  elated  that 
Dr.  PauyA.  Miller  has  been  appointed  to  a 
high  post  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cations  and  Welfare  in  Washington,  but  are 
sorry  to  lose  him  as  head  of  West  Virginia 
University. 


Dr.  Miller  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  able  and  distinguished  men  in 
higher  education  in  the  country. 

We  all  in  Hancock  County  have  a  close 
attachment  to  him  because  this  is  his  na¬ 
tive  county.  Although  born  in  East  Liver¬ 
pool.  his  family  moved  to  a  home  near  Ches¬ 
ter  when  he  was  still  a  boy.  He  attended 
Wells  High  School  in  Newell  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  top  of  his  class  there  in  1935. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Miller,  still  re¬ 
sides  in  Chester.  A  brother,  Bemie,  lives 
across  the  river  in  East  Liverpool. 

Dr.  Miller  attended  Bethany  College  for 
one  year,  then  transferred  to  West  Virginia 
University  where  he  received  an  AB  degree 
in  1939.  He  received  his  master’s  degree  at 
Michigan  State.  He  taught  at  Michigan 
State  University  for  a  number  of  years  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  his  WVU  alma  mater  four 
years  ago.  . 

In  accepting  the  government  position,  Dr. 
Miller  succeeds  Francis  Keppel  who  resigned. 
The  post  pays  $27,000  a  year. 

Dr.  Miller  has  been  receiving  an  annual 
salary  of  $30,000,  plus  an  estimated  $10,000 
in  fringe  benefits  at  WVU.  He  has  been  the 
highest  paid  public  official  in  the  state. 

Dr.  Miller  has  been  well  liked  throughout 
\he  state  for  his  aggressive  administration. 
HW  also  was  popular  with  the  student  body 
anorthe  faculty. 

when  the  City  of  Weirton  held  an  appre- 
ciatiorkdinner  for  Thomas  E.  Millsop  earlier 
in  the  yW»r,  it  was  Dr.  Miller  who  was  invited 
to  make  Nile  principal  address.  Dr.  Mjller 
is  known  personally  by  scores  of  residents  of 
Hancock  anck  Brooke  counties  and  has  de¬ 
parture  fromhthe.  West  Virginia  sc/ie  will 
be  a  great  personal  loss  to  them.  / 

HoweVer,  the  wbole  state  wishes  Dr.  Miller 
success  in  his  new \iid  more  responsible  field 
on  the  national  levefk  In  his  new  position  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  tonise  his  talents 
and  energies  in  the  wWUe yield  of  education 
and  in  a  most  strategichred  important  sit¬ 
uation  and  also  at  ay  important  time  in 
American  educational/histoky. 


BRIDGEPORT/  W.  VA.,  15\  YEARS 
/  OLD  \ 

(Mr.  MOORE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  ^Wisconsin)  was  granted\>er- 
mission/o  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex* 
tranaous  matter.)  ' 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
pymlege  this  evening  of  joining  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Bridgeport,  W.'Va.,  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  150th  birthday. 

Bridgeport  is  unique  and  rare  in  that 
one  of  its  native  sons,  the  late-famed 
wildcatter  Michael  L.  Benedum  gave 
proof  to  the  community  that  he  had  nev¬ 
er  forgotten  his  West  Virginia  birth¬ 
place.  '  Today,  thanks  to  the  philan¬ 
thropy  of  Mr.  Benedum,  Bridgeport 
proudly  boasts  a  civic  and  recreation 
center  and  swimming  pool  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  church  as  lasting  remembrances  of 
a  man  for  his  hometown.  I  might  add 
that  Mr.  Benedum,  a  multimillionaire 
who  lived  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  contributes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  colleges 
and  universities  in  West  Virginia  through 
the  Claude  W.  Benedum  Foundation. 

The  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Sunday 
Exponent-Telegram  has  an  interesting 
account  on  the  history  of  Bridgeport  and 
its  plans  for  the  week-long  sesquicen- 
tenial  celebration  in  its  July  10  edition. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  it 
with  my  remarks  in  the  Record: 


July  H,  1966 

Bridgeport  Plans  Sesquicentennial  Events 
This  Week 

Bridgeport  is  150  years  old,  first  chartered 
in  1816,  and  to  celebrate  this  event,  the  wew 
of  July  11  through  July  16,  has  been  /et 
aside.  / 

Bridgeport  was  first  settled  before  Hie  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
Colonies,  when  a  fort  was  built  on  Hie  waters 
of  Simpson  Creek  and  was  theiy'known  as 
Bridgefort.  / 

Some  of  the  first  settlers  at  tffiat  time  were 
Andrew  Davidson,  Joseph  VWflkinson,  James 
Anderson,  John  Powers,  anc/loseph  Johnson. 
Bridgeport,  rich  in  heritage  as  part  of  a  new 
developing  nation,  has  ygrown  into  one  of 
West  Virginia’s  finest  ^residential  and  busi¬ 
ness  towns.  / 

A  full  week  of  eve/ts  have  been  planned  to 
entertain  the  many  visitors  expected. 

The  annual  Fij/man’s  Fair  will  be  in  prog¬ 
ress  nightly  thsCughout  the  week  starting  at 
7  p.m.  The  fat ir  this  year  is  to  be  bigger  and 
better,  providing  fun  and  thrills  for  young 
and  old  alU^e. 

At  6  mm.  July  14  at  the  Bridgeport  Civic 
Center j/rhe  Sesquicentennial  opening  cere- 
moniag  will  be  held  presided  over  by  Mayor 
Walter  Hathaway,  who  will  welcome  all  visi¬ 
tor/  and  introduce  guests  of  national  and 
Ifi/al  importance. 

/  At  this  time  the  new  addition  to  Bridge¬ 
port’s  water  system  will  be  dedicated  with 
addresses  by  government  officials  of  national 
prominence.  Music  for  this  program  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Bridgeport  High  School 
Band. 

Immediately  following  this  ceremony  at 
7:30  p.m.  will  be  the  official  Sesquicentennial 
Parade,  which  will  follow  a  route  east  on 
Philadelphia  Avenue  to  Center  Street,  then 
south  on  Center  Street  to  Main  Street,  then 
West  on  Main  Street  to  Virginia  Avenue. 

The  parade  will  be  made  up  of  many  ex¬ 
citing  floats,  bands,  marching  units,  fire  de¬ 
partment  vehicles  from  throughout  north 
central  West  Virginia,  clowns,  old  automo¬ 
biles  and  the  candidates  vielng  for  Sesque- 
centennial  Queen.  This  parade  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  elaborate  seen  in  this 
area. 

Following  the  parade  the  public  is  invited 
to  attend  a  reception  to  be  held  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room  of  the  Civic  Center  to  greet  the 
many  honored  guests.  Refreshments  will  be 
served. 

During  the  days  of  July  14,  15  and  16  there 
will  be  an  industrial  exhibit,  open  for  all  to 
.view,  in  the  main  auditorium  of  the  Civic 
iEenter.  On  display  will  be  exhibits  and 
products  of  all  the  local  industries.  At  the 
same  time,  the  public  is  invited  to  tour  the 
CiviN^enter  building  and  grounds  and  view 
the  library.  West  Virginia  Room  and  the 
Beneduna  Room. 

On  thNeivic  Center  grounds  will  be  found 
mobile  trainers  housing  displays  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  wildliN  from  the  Department  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Resources  and  the  “Telmobile”  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  N  &  P.  Telephone  Company  of 
West  Virginia.  N 

All  of  these  dismays  and  exhibits  will  be 
open  to  the  publiNiuring  the  hours  of  1 
p.m.  to  8  p.m.  each  oVthese  days. 

At  7  p.m.  July  15  aNand  concert  will  be 
presented  on  the  lawn  V  the  Civic  Center. 
Following  this  event,  at  10^>.m.  on  the  stage 
at  the  fair  grounds,  the  Nowning  of  the 
Sesquicentennial  Queen  will\ake  place.  At 
10  a.m.  July  16  a  tribute  to  “Trae  Great  Wild¬ 
catter,”  Michael  Late  BenedumXn  the  form 
of  a  Birthday  Memorial  will  be  fteld  at  the 
Chapel  Building  at  the  Bridgeport  ctemetery. 

Paul  G.  Benedum,  of  Pittsburgh, Nephew 
and  business  associate  of  the  late  Microiel  L. 
Benedum,  will  be  present  to  relate  some  of 
his  memories  of  this  great  man.  In  the  early 
evening  of  this  day,  it  is  hoped  there  will  De 
a  “Fly-Over”  of  several  C-119  transports  or 
the  Air  National  Guard. 
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tion  on  joint  projects.  The  Secretary  of 
HEW,  rather  than  the  Surgeon  General,  was 
given  responsibility  for  the  program. 

Ten  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  filed  a  strong 
minority  report  on  the  reported  bill  register¬ 
ing  our  approval  of  many  of  its  provisions. 

The  main  discord  between  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  and  the  Senate  version  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  resulted  in  the  1961  Act  lay  in  the 
enforcement  provisions.  What  happened,  of 
course,  is  well  known.  The  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  rejected  Wie  House  provision  giving 
the  Secretary  of  'HEW  the  power  to  issue 
orders  for  abatement,  and  the  Conference 
substitute  provided  'toat  if  pollution  were 
not  abated  within  theSspecified  time  in  the 
notice  following  the  puoUc  hearing,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  HEW  could  ask  \he  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  StatesNo  bring  suit  to 
secure  abatement  in  cases  of  interstate  pollu¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  intrastate^ pollution,  he 
could  ask  for  a  suit  only  witnS^he  written 
consent  of  the  State  involved. 

The  1961  amendments  to  th&<.  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  were  ihe  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  developments  toward 
amending  the  1956  Act  which  had  begnp  as 
early  as  1958. 

The  Congress  realized,  however,  that  \t 
would  take  a  greater  effort  at  all  levels  or 
government,  and  on  the  part  of  industry, 
agriculture,  conservationists,  civic  and  vol¬ 
untary  organizations,  and  individual  citizens 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  monumental  prob¬ 
lems  of  water  pollution.  It  is  imperative, 
however,  that  the  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  non-governmental  entities  take 
the  lead  in  abating  water  pollution.  This  is 
the  only  effective  means  by  which  we  can 
prevent  encroachments  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  prerogatives  of  the  State 
and  local  governments  in  controlling  water 
pollution. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  that  additional 
water  pollution  control  legislation  was 
needed  on  a  national  level,  many  bills  were 
introduced  last  year  to  strengthen  the  Fed¬ 
eral  water  pollution  control  program. 

'  The  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol¬ 
lution  control  Act  which  was  eventually 
acted  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  was 
S.  4,  introduced  by  Senator  Edmund  Muskie 
of  Maine,  and  known  as  the  “Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965.”  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  in 
an  extremely  strong  form,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  ex¬ 
pressed  similar  views,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  section  on  water  quality  standards> 
applicable  to  interstate  waters  and  portior 
thereof. 

Let  me  say  from  the  outset,  I  d oA>e- 
lieve  that  the  Water  Quality  Act  of/1965 
as  finally  drafted  on  a  bipartisan  basis  is, 
by  and  large,  a  constructive  and /effective 
piece  of  legislation.  Briefly,  it  provided  for 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  througn  which  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  was  to  administer  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  iwmtrol  Act,  as 
amended.  It  created  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
assist  the  Secretary  in/supervising  and  di¬ 
recting  the  head  of  tjfe  new  Administration 
as  well  as  the  administration  of  all  other 
departmental  functions  involving  water  pol¬ 
lution.  It  authonzed  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  grants  ho  demonstrate  new  or  im¬ 
proved  methods  to  eradicate  the  problems 
of  water  dilution  caused  by  overflow  of 
storm  sewers  or  combined  storm  and  sani¬ 
tary  sewers.  The  1965  Act  provided  for  a 
substantial  enlargement  of  the  grant  pro¬ 
gram  ytor  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  it  doubled  the  dollar  ceiling 
liijntation  on  grants  for  construction  of 
ste  treatment  works  for  an  individual 
project  or  a  Joint  project. 


Under  the  1965  Act,  authorizations  for  ap¬ 
propriations  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967  were  increased  from  $100  to  $150 
million,  of  which  $100  million  is  to  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  States  under  the  formula  of  the 
existing  law,  based  on  population  and  in¬ 
come,  and  all  amounts  appropriated  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $100  million  are  to  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  population  alone.  Project 
grants  above  the  dollar  ceiling  limitations 
may  be  made  from  the  latter  allotment  if 
the  State  matches  the  full  Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  made  to  all  projects  from  this  increase 
in  annual  allotment.  The  law  further  per¬ 
mits  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  in¬ 
crease  the  basic  grant  by  an  additional  ten 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  if  the 
project  conforms  to  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  a  metropolitan  area.  But  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passed  bill  lay  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  for  consideration, 
all  was  not  so  well. 

REORGANIZATION  INTO  INTERIOR 

Although  last  year’s  Act,  as  all  other  legis¬ 
lation  pertaining  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  continued  the  program 
through  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  President’s  Reorganization 
Plan  Number  Two  of  1966,  which  transferred, 
the  program  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interioj 
L effective  as  of  May  10,  1966,  necessitates 
iscussion  today  on  the  basis  of  the  Fed/ral 
iter  pollution  control  program  being  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  wnl  make  all  references  to  last  tear's  Act 
and  tap  law,  as  amended,  in  that  gontext. 

WATER  STANDARDS 

The  prV’isi0118  of  last  yeaVs  Act  which 
were  the  most  controversial  avhen  the  legis¬ 
lation  was  before  the  Congress  was  the  sec¬ 
tion  which  would  have  green  the  Secretary 
authority  to  prepare  regulations  setting  forth 
standards  of  watekquajfty  to  be  applicable  to 
all  interstate  waternand  portions  thereof  and 
to  promulgate  standards  pursuant  thereto. 
It  is  the  requiremkntsVf  the  language  which 
finally  evolved  team  this  section  which  has 
prompted  this  Greeting  to^ay.  The  provision, 
as  passed  by  tne  Senate,  would  have  given  the 
Secretary  complete  power  t ^control  the  use 
of  waters  Joi  practically  everyystream  in  the 
Nation  loom  the  Ohio  River  to  ytuir  neighbor¬ 
hood  creek,  which  to  a  very  largeyand  realis¬ 
tic  exrent  would,  in  fact,  have  giveto  the  Sec- 
retare  control  over  the  use  of  the  nmds  ad¬ 
jacent  to  all  such  streams.  The  effectSof  this 
revision  would  have  been  to  establish  the 
Secretary  as  a  nationwide  “zoning  Czar”\ver 
waters  and  adjacent  lands. 

Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pul 
lie  Works  were  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  far-'' 
reaching  provision.  The  Committee  voted  to 
strike  this  controversial  and  unwise  provi¬ 
sion.  The  Committee  inserted  in  lieu  of  the 
Senate  version  a  provision  that  each  State  in 
order  to  receive  funds  under  the  Act  must 
have  filed  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act  (October  2,  1965)  a  let¬ 
ter  of  intent  with  the  Secretary  that  the 
State  would  establish  water  quality  criteria 
applicable  to  interstate  waters  on  or  before 
June  30,  1967.  I  think  that  all  of  you  would 
agree  that  the  House  version  was  a  much 
more  reasonable  one  than  either  the  Senate’s 
or  the  one  which  eventually  became  law.  The 
legislation,  as  reported  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  sent  to  the  Floor  of  the  House 
where  it  was  passed  without  a  single  “nay” 
vote. 

Obviously,  as  I  have  pointed'out,  standards 
of  water  quality  are  desirable,  but  efforts 
should  be  made  first  to  obtain  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  standards  or  criteria  by  the 
State  and  local  governments  which  are  most 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of  the  matter  in  a 
given  locality,  including  the  economic  im¬ 
pact  of  the  standards  to  be  established  and 
enforced.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  to 


promulgate  and  enforce  standards,  to  tl 
exclusion  of  the  States,  would  obviously  dis¬ 
courage  the  State  and  local  governments 
from  developing  their  own  plans  and  Stand¬ 
ards  for  water  quality.  It  was  the  deSire  and 
the  need  to  bring  the  States  into/the  field 
of  water  pollution  control  that yother  pro¬ 
visions  were  included  in  the  billy 

This  desire  to  have  the  States  adopt  water 
quality  criteria  applicable/'  to  interstate 
waters  or  portions  thereof  within  such  States 
and  a  plan  to  implement' and  enforce  such 
criteria  is  the  very  reaso/i  that  you  are  gath¬ 
ered  here  today. 

Inasmuch  as  therte'was  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  bill 
was  submitted  tora  Conference  to  have  the 
disagreements  worked  out.  What  came  out 
of  this  Conference  was  the  legislative  lan¬ 
guage  which  Jsecame  public  law.  The  water 
quality  standard  provision  reported  by  the 
Conferencj/  was  the  best  compromise  that 
could  be/nbtained. 

/ESTABLISHMENT  OP  STANDARDS 

I  yfant  to  discuss  the  1965  Act  as  it  per¬ 
tains  to  water  quality  standards  in  more 
detail,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  principal  pur¬ 
pose  of  your  meeting  and  because  it  is  com¬ 
plex  legislation. 

The  new  law  provides  that  if  the  Governor 
of  a  State  or  a  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  files  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act  a  letter  of  intent 
that  such  a  State,  after  public  hearings,  will 
before  June  30,  1967,  adopt  water  quality 
criteria  applicable  to  interstate  waters  and 
portions  thereof  within  such  State  and  a  plan 
to  implement  and  enforce  such  criteria  and  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  criteria 
and  plan  are  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  then  such  criteria  and  plan  will 
thereafter  be  the  water  quality  standards  ap¬ 
plicable  to  those  interstate  waters  and  por¬ 
tions  thereof.  If  State  control  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served  here  in  the  Buckeye  State,  the  cri¬ 
teria  and  a  plan  must  be  submitted  by  Ohio 
by  June  30,  1967,  and  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  1965  Act  provides  further,  however, 
that  if  a  State  does  not  file  a  letter  of  intent 
to  establish  water  quality  standards  under 
the  provisions  which  I  have  Just  discussed, 
or  if  the  Secretary  or  Governor  of  any  af¬ 
fected  State  wants  a  revision  of  the  stand, 
ards,  then  the  Secretary  may,  after  having 
had  a  conference  of  representatives  of  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
interstate  agencies.  States,  municipalities, 
and  affected  industries,  prepare  and  publish 
regulations  setting  forth  standards  of  water 
quality  to  be  applicable  to  interstate  wa¬ 
fers  or  portions  thereof.  The  Secretary  may 
romulgate  standards  six  months  after  the 
d»e  he  publishes  his  regulations,  unless 
witsin  that  period  the  State  has  adopted 
waters,  quality  standards  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  fn\ds  to  be  consistent  with  the  protec¬ 
tion  of\he  public  health  and  welfare,  the 
enhancement  of  water  quality,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  of  the  Act  or  unless  a  petition 
for  a  publicMiearing  had  been  filed  under 
other  provisions  of  the  Act. 

H  the  Governor  of  any  State  affected  by 
the  standards,  peHtions  the  Secretary  for  a 
hearing  at  any  time  after  the  regulations 
have  been  published'and  prior  to  thirty  days 
after  standards  have  iteen  promulgated,  the 
Secretary  is  required  tX  call  a  public  hear¬ 
ing.  This  public  hearing  is  to  be  held  in 
or  near  one  or  more  of  thXpl&ces  where  the 
standards  will  take  effect  anS  is  to  be  before 
a  hearing  board  consisting  oS  at  least  five 
persons.  The  members  of  the  nearing  board 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary;  how¬ 
ever,  each  affected  State  may  select\ne  mem¬ 
ber  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
other  affected  agencies  may  each  select  one 
member.  There  is  a  further  restrictioiXthat 
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a\least  a  majority  of  the  hearing  board  must 
be'persons  other  than  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  House 
Conferees  in  their  committee  report  stated 
that  thAv  expected  the  Secretary  to  appoint 
at  least  one  public  member  of  each  hearing 
board  whin^vill  be  from  the  area  to  be  di. 
rectly  affected  by  the  standards.  The  House 
Conferees  alsdyintend  that  the  Secretary  in 
appointing  hearing  boards  will  insure  a 
proper  balance  Oetween  all  effected  parties. 

HOUSE  CONFEREES^NSIST  ON  STATES  RIGHTS 

Notice  of  the  public  hearing  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal 'Register  and  is  to  be 
given  to  the  State  wat<ar  pollution  agencies, 
interstate  agencies,  and 'municipalities  in¬ 
volved  at  least  30  days  before  the  hearing. 
After  the  evidence  has  been  presented  and  on 
the  basis  thereof  the  hearings  board  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  findings  as  to N’hether  the 
Secretary’s  standards  should  bk  approved 
or  modified,  and  to  transmit  its  mailings  to 
the  Secretary.  If  the  hearing  board  approves 
the  standards  as  published  or  promulgated, 
they  take  effect  when  the  Secretary  receives 
the  hearing  board’s  recommendations.\  If 
modifications  are  recommended,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  required  to  promulgate  revised  regu' 
lations  setting  forth  standards  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendations,  and  these 
revised  regulations  will  take  effect  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  their  promulgation. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  discharge  of 
matter  into  interstate  waters  or  portions 
thereof  which  reduce  their  quality  below 
the  applicable  standard,  whether  the  matter 
is  discharged  directly  into  the  waters  or 
reaches  the  waters  after  discharging  into 
tributaries  thereof,  is  subject  to  abate¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  However,  before  abatement 
is  initiated,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
notify  the  violators  and  other  interested 
parties  of  the  violation  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  at  least  180  days  must  elapse  so 
that  there  may  be  voluntary  compliance. 
The  House  Conferees  stated  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Report  on  the  legislation  that  during 
such  period  the  Secretary  should  afford  an 
opportunity  for  an  informal  hearing  before 
himself  or  such  hearing  officer  or  board  as 
he  may  appoint  relative  to  the  alleged  viola¬ 
tion  of  standards,  upon  the  request  of  any 
affected  State,  alleged  violator,  or  other  in¬ 
terested  party,  so  that  if  possible  there  can 
be  voluntary  agreement  reached  during  this 
period,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for 
suit. 

In  any  suit  brought  to  secure  abatement  of 
pollution  the  court  is  required  to  receive  in 
evidence  a  transcript  of  the  conference  andy 
hearing,  the  recommendations  of  the  confej 
ence  and  the  hearing  board,  the  recomme 
dation  and  standards  promulgated  bv/tlie 
Secretary,  and  such  additional  evidence  in¬ 
cluding  that  related  to  the  alleged  violation 
of  the  standards  as  the  court  deems /fecessary 
to  a  complete  review  of  the  standards  as  well 
as  a  determination  of  all  other  issues  relating 
to  the  alleged  violation.  The  Gourt  is  given 
jurisdiction  to  enter  whateveir  judgment  and 
orders  the  public  interest  aau  equities  of  the 
case  may  require  after  having  given  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  practicability  and  to  the 
physical  and  economic  feasibility  of  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  applicable  standards.  The  ex¬ 
isting  enforcement  brocedures  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  consisting  of 
three  stages,  conference,  public  hearings,  and 
court  action,  wm  continue  to  be  applicable 
for  enforcing  the  abatement  of  pollution 
which  endiylgers  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons. 

The  Abt  requires  standards  of  water  qual¬ 
ity  established  pursuant  to  the  Act  to  be 
such  /&  to  protect  the  public  health  or  wel¬ 
fare/ enhance  water  quality  and  generally  to 
sejfve  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  In  establishing 
such  standards  the  Secretary,  hearing  board, 
for  State,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  required  to 
take  into  consideration  their  use  and  value 


for  water  supply,  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreation,  agriculture,  industrial, 
and  other  legitimate  uses. 

In  connection  -with  such  procedures  the 
Act  prohibits  any  witnesses  or  other  person 
from  being  required  to  divulge  in  connection 
with  any  hearing  any  trade  secrets  or  secret 
processes.  This  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
Minority. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  the  196S  Act  is  the 
most  far-reaching  proposal  concerning  water 
quality  standards  which  has  ever  been  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HOW  1965  ACT  IS  WORKING 

How  is  the  program  working?  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  new  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  now  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
that  some  36  States,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  have  already  filed  with  the 
Secretary  a  letter  stating  their  intent  to 
adopt  water  quality  criteria  applicable  to 
interstate  waters  and  portions  thereof  within 
their  respective  State  and  to  adopt  a  plan 
to  implement  and  enforce  such  criteria.  This 
is  an  encouraging  number  of  States,  indeed, 
inasmuch  as  the  remaining  15  States  still 
have  until  October  2  of  this  year  to  file  such 
^a  letter  of  intent.  I  understand  that  your 
itate  of  Ohio  was  one  of  the  first  five  States 
imthe  Nation  to  submit  such  a  letter  of  in-y 
tent  which  is  indeed  commendable. 

It\s  further  my  understanding  that  Vfie 
majorP^  of  the  responses  received  from/the 
various Ntates  have  been  from  the  Governors 
themselves,  rather  than  the  State  wtUrer  pol¬ 
lution  conVol  agency,  which  may  be  an  en¬ 
couraging  indication  of  the  conc/n  of  the 
States  over  dN^opibg  their  owiycriteria  and 
programs  to  control  water  pollution.  Strong, 
but  realistic,  State  programs/will  invalidate 
any  claims  by  the^'ederal  Government  that 
the  States  are  not  choing  j/eir  share  in  con¬ 
trolling  water  pollution.. 

In  May  of  this  yeaiy&he  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  issued  guidflin^  for  establishing 
water  quality  standards  fc\interstate  waters 
under  the  provisions  of  tnV  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965.  Thfe  guidelines\vere  issued  to 
assist  the  States  in  the  development  of  the 
required  water  quality  criteria  aWd  the  plan 
for  the  implementation  and  enforcement 
thereof, an/ to  delineate  factors  which  will  be 
considered  in  the  Secretary’s  determhiation 
of  whether  the  criteria  and  plan  ar^con- 
sisten*  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Ir 
ditien  to  the  guidelines  in  the  Act,  sopae 
twelve  policy  guidelines  are  given  in  tt 
Icretary’s  release. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  time  here  today 
to  discuss  the  policy  guidelines  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  but  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be 
covered  in  other  sessions  of  your  conference. 

Obviously,  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  must  be  complied  with. 
What  we  all  must  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  interests  of  all  affected  individuals,  gov¬ 
erning  bodies,  and  industries  are  accurately 
represented  and  given  a  fair  airing.  If  we 
enact  satisfactory  programs  on  State  levels, 
there  will  be  no  need  to  resort  to  Federal 
regulations  and  standards. 

NEW  PROPOSALS  FOR  LEGISLATION 

There  are  proposals  before  the  Congress 
which,  if  enacted,  would  contribute  more 
substantially  to  the  abatement  of  water 
pollution  from  industrial  sources  than  the. 
present  or  proposed  procedures  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch.  The  application  of  Federal 
regulations  is  a  negative  response  to  a  posi¬ 
tive  need.  Proposals  to  encourage  industry 
to  prevent  water  pollution  by  allowing  the 
cost  of  treatment  works  for  the  abatement  of 
stream  pollution  to  be  amortized  at  an  ac¬ 
celerated  rate  for  Income  tax  purposes  are 
preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  continuing 
escalation  of  Federal  expenditure  and  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation. 

On  March  15th  of  this  year,  I  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  13616,  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  such  a  tax 
Incentive  to  industry  for  the  construction 
waste  treatment  works.  Under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  my  bill,  every  person,  at  his  el  eon  on, 
would  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  with  respect 
to  the  amortization  of  the  adjusted  ISasis  of 
any  treatment  work  over  a  pericxr  of  five 
years.  In  this  context,  treatment  work 
means  any  facility,  land,  buildbfig,  machin¬ 
ery,  or  equipment,  or  any  parti/hereof,  used 
to  control  water  pollution  by  Removing,  alter¬ 
ing,  or  disposing  of  wastes  ifom  any  type  of 
manufacturing  process,  including  the  neces¬ 
sary  intercepting  sewere,  outfall  sewers, 
pumping,  power,  and  oVher  equipment,  and 
their  appurtenances.  A  understand  that  the 
concept  embodied  v/  my  bill  of  accelerated 
depreciation  of  caaftal  assets  would  probably 
be  much  more  pa/ table  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  than  to  consider  such  ex¬ 
penditures,  wjnch  in  fact  are  capital  expen¬ 
ditures,  as  ordinary  expenses  that  could  be 
fully  deduoted  in  the  year  incurred  or  spread 
over  a  number  of  years  at  the  option  of  the 
taxpaye/  as  many  bills  before  that  Commit¬ 
tee  woXUd  do. 

I  think  proposals,  like  mine,  are  a  much 
moj4  constructive  way  to  prevent  industrial 
p/lution  of  our  waters  without  being  detri- 
lental  to  the  industries  themselves  than 
’any,  if  not  most,  of  the  proposals  which  have 
come  from  the  Administration. 

One  thing  remains  abundantly  clear.  The 
Johnson  Administration  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  are  striving  to  exercise  complete 
control  over  the  waters  of  the  Nation.  What 
we  must  do  is  to  see  that  the  States  adopt 
satisfactory  programs  and  implement  and 
enforce  those  programs  to  prevent  further 
encroachments  by  the  Federal  government. 

Already,  there  are  many  bills  before  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol¬ 
lution  Control  Act  and  to  set  up  new  Federal 
water  pollution  control  programs.  Many  of 
these  bills  call  for  even  stronger  standards 
and  Federal  authority  to  control  pollution. 
I  feel  that  it  is  unwise  at  this  time  to  change 
the  existing  law  as  it  pertains  to  water  qual¬ 
ity  standards,  if  such  changes  would  result 
in  more  Federal  control.  I  suggest  that  it  is 
very  unwise  for  anyone  to  suggest  amending 
the  existing  water  quality  standard  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  when  the  regulation  under 
present  law  will  not  go  into  effect  until 
June  30,  1967. 

Next  week,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  begins  public  hearings  on  pending 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol¬ 
lution  Control  Act  and  to  establish  other 
federal  water  pollution  control  programs. 

^re  are  no  less  than  forty  bills  on  water 
pollution  control  pending  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  consideration  this  Session.  I 
sineera^  hope  that  any  legislation  enacted 
this  yeSt  will  be  realistic,  and  I  for  one  will 
work  for  Vilatable  legislation. 

Your  meeting  here  today  is  indeed  praise¬ 
worthy.  It\  encouraging  to  see  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  interests  meeting  to  learn 
about  the  watV  pollution  control  program 
and  how  it  affMte  them,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly.  I  hope  tout  efforts  are  successful, 
and  I  hope  that  tl^  State  of  Ohio  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  establish  own  water  quality 
standards  and  to  carrV  out  its  own  clean 
water  program. 


FOREIGN  AID  REASSESSMENT 

(Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin)  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  expect  to  vote  “No  on  H.R.  15750 
unless  it  is  amended  to  limit  its  extension 
to  1  year  and  the  amount  authorized  is 
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also  reduced.  We  have  continued  this 
program  of  foreign  aid  over  a  period  of 
years  in  an  inefficient  manner.  It  has 
not  won  friends  for  us  nor  have  the 
funds  been  effectively  utilized.  Last 
year  there  was  much  sentiment  in  the 
other  body  to  eliminate  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  and  not  reinaugurate  another  un¬ 
til  a  complete  reassessment  of  its  value 
had  been  made.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
this  should  be  done. 


A  DOCTOR  WRITES  HIS  PATIENTS 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  \at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his\emarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  dq  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I 
recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
two  fine  doctors  wrote  to  their  patients 
regarding  the  advent  of  medicare  and  its 
coverage.  They  very  succinctly  policed 
out  what  it  would  do  and  what  it  wou^d 
not  do.  There  is  a  great  misunder 
standing  regarding  medicare  and  many'' 
liberal  spokesmen  make  it  appear  that 
the  new  and  costly  program  will  wipe 
disease  off  the  face  of  the  map  by  virtual 
push  button  control. 

Dr.  James  Joseph  Hughes  and  Thomas 
Michael  Hughes  very  ably  put  the  whole 
matter  in  its  proper  perspective  in  the 
following  letter: 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  1,  1966. 

To  all  our  patients: 

Now  that  medicare  is  law  we  feel  that 
you  should  know  exactly  where  we  stand. 
We  are  not  sure  as  to  what  kind  of  law  it 
is — lawyers  tell  us  that  it  is  1,000  pages 
long;  we  do  know  that  the  government  has 
issued  two  books  of  instructions  and  these 
are  frightening.  We  need  to  remember  that 
the  law  was  supposedly  enacted  to  subsidize 
those  over  65  (at  present)  and  not  to  con¬ 
trol  the  professional  service. 

Our  policy  has  always  been  to  provide  the 
best  medical  service  possible  to  all  our  pa¬ 
tients.  This  policy -will  not  be  changed  by 
medicare. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you  if  you  are 
over  65  or  have  someone  in  your  family  who 
is? 

1.  You  will  need  no  “medicare  card" 
see  either  doctor;  you  have  not  needed  tjfis 
in  the  past.  Your  only  “eligibility  require¬ 
ment”  is  that  you  need  our  service;  this  has 
been  the  only  “eligibility  requirem/it”  in 
the  past  and  the  only  limits  on  ouirpractice 
have  been  the  limits  of  time  and/space. 

2.  We  will  continue  to  bill  y oy  as  we  have 
in  the  past.  We  will  look  to  yojtf  for  payment 
of  fees,  as  we  have  done  in  tj/fe  past;  we  will 
not  use  nor  accept  assignments  under  “Part 
B”  because  then  our  obligation  would  no 
longer  be  to  you  but  Xjf  a  third  party,  the 
government  or  the  insurance  carrier. 

3.  We  will  furnish/  you,  and  you  alone, 
with  the  necessary/medical  information  so 
that  you  can  s/k  reimbursement  from 
whatever  source/you  choose;  this  is  lawful. 
This  informatym  will  be  on  our  own  forms, 
rather  than  on  any  government  or  insurance 
company  fo/ns;  the  forms  we  plan  to  use  are 
furnished /y  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  /This  is  done  to  limit  the  paper 
work,  \)nhe  red  tape”;  it  is  done  in  order  to 
prevent  the  paper  work  from  taking  over  the 
physician’s  time.  We  feel  that  the  physi¬ 
cian's  time  should  be  devoted  to  patient 

srvice  rather  than  to  paper  service. 

4.  If  you  are  eligible  for  medicare  and  need 
hospitalization  we  will  continue  the  current 
practice  of  signing  your  hospital  chart,  thus 


indicating  that  you  need  to  be  in  the 
hospital. 

In  summary,  we  will  continue  to  provide 
professional  medical  service  rather  than  po¬ 
litical  medioal  service — we  are  not  trained 
in  the  latter.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
we  will  continue  to  provide  medioal  service, 
as  we  can,  to  you;  and  that  we  will  continue 
to  look  to  you  for  our  fees.  You  can  then 
look  to  anyone  you  choose  for  reimburse¬ 
ment — the  law  provides  for  this! 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  only  com¬ 
pulsory  feature  of  medicare  is  the  obligation 
to  pay  the  taxes— an  obligation  on  all  tax¬ 
payers! 

James  Joseph  Hughes,  M.D. 

Thomas  Michael  Hughes,  M.D. 


UNUSUAL  “ARMY”  OF  INTERLOCK¬ 
ING  CORPORATIONS  ENGAGES  IN 

THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

(Mr.  CRAMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to¬ 
day  placing  in  the  Record  the  fourth  ar 
ifth  in  a  series  of  six  articles  which  h/ve 
been  published  in  recent  editions  or the 
StXPetersburg  Times.  These  articles 
bringrto  light  further  irregularities  in  the 
administration  of  the  war  on  poverty  on 
the  wesk  coast  of  Florida.  I*art  1  ap¬ 
peared  insthe  Record  of  Jujy  12  at  page 
14681  and  part  2  appear ecj/m  the  Record 
of  July  13  at  linage  14794. 

Some  Migrant  \oney  U>ed  for  Unexpected 
Bill 

(Editor’s  Note.— ^mies  staff  writers  Jack 
Nease  and  Bette  Or^ti  today  continue  their 
inquiry  into  the  WayNpar-on-poverty  funds 
are  being  spent  by  organizations  commanded 
by  Dr.  Thomas' P.  Hardeman.  So  far  they 
have  been  denied  inspection  of  records  of 
programs  supported  wholly  \y  public  funds 
and  den  iedr  knowledge  of  the  Xue  ownership 
of  land  leased  by  these  organisations  with 
public  fiunds.  Today  they  wrlte\bout  some 
curious  expenditures  in  the  VIST  Aerogram.) 
(Fc/rth  of  a  series  by  Bette  Orsini  £OJd  Jack 
Nease) 

Some  of  the  more  than  $600,000  in  fe^leral 
rfunds  spent  by  the  Community  Action  Fund 
(CAF)  to  help  migrant  farm  workers  In  to 
past  12  months  has  been  used  for  unex-> 
pected  purposes. 

Some  $20,000  to  $25,000  of  the  money  was 
used,  for  example,  to  rent  automobiles  for 
Volunteers  In  Service  To  America  (VISTA) 
assigned  to  work  with  the  mj grants. 

Thomas  P.  HaTdeman,  CAF  president,  says 
he  was  told  last  year  that  the  money  would 
be  reimbursed  by  the  VISTA  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Now,  he  says,  VISTA  officials  will  not  repay 
CAF  for  the  expense  and  it  will  have  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  migrant  program. 

The  VISTA  car  rentals  are  included  in  the 
$51,956  in  travel  expenses  reported  by  CAF 
in  a  recent  tabulation.  Nowhere  in  CAF 
records  made  available  to  The  Times  are  the 
volunteer  car  rentals  listed  separately. 

The  $20,000  to  $25,000  estimate  was  made 
by  a  bookkeeper  for  CAF. 

Some  volunteers  apparently  traveled  quite 
a  bit  during  ther  work  with  Florida  farm 
workers. 

One  rental  car  assigned  to  a  VISTA  was 
driven  9,126  miles  between  Aug.  9  and  Dec. 
1,  1965.  The  bill  came  to  $1,392. 

Another  volunteer’s  rental  car  was  driven 
6,664  miles  during  the  same  period,  and  an¬ 
other  volunteer  drove  a  rental  car  2,148  miles 
in  a  16-day  period. 


CAF  paid  both  daily  fees  and  mileage 
charges  for  the  cars.  The  practice  /as 
stopped  this  month,  one  official  said. 

Hardeman  refused  to  name  the  official  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity/ (OEO) 
who  approved  the  car  rentals. 

Several  other  expense  items  in  tl5e  migrant 
program,  and  a  related  Community  Service 
Foundation  (CSF)  VISTA  traUung  program, 
aren't  what  they  seem  at  fir/  glance. 

CSF  records,  for  example  *now  payments  to 
Bob  Fellows,  a  former  Taj/pa  newsman,  as  a 
$75-a-day  “consultant." 

Hardeman  said  Fellas  was  really  paid  for 
taking  pictures. 

Fellow^  was  paid /300  on  Aug.  10,  1965,  for 
four  days  of  “coi/ulting”  and  $375  Aug.  31, 
for  five  days. 

Hardeman  a a  Tampa  attorney  affiliated 
with  the  migrant  program  have  been  paid 
as  consultants  to  the  program  also,  although 
total  amounts  received  by  them  are  rela¬ 
tively  small. 

CSF  /cords  show  Hardeman  received  a  $50 
check/Sept.  16  as  a  consulting  fee  for  work 
dong  June  13,  1965. 

Coward  Garrett,  a  Tampa  attorney  who  is 
Cere tary- treasurer  of  CAF  and  chariman  of 
ie  board  of  the  newly-formed  Migrant  Legal 
Services  Inc.  (MLS),  has  received  at  least 
$660  from  the  Hardeman  groups. 

Early  in  the  program  Garrett  was  paid  $100 
for  two  days  consultation  and  $32  for  two 
days  per  diem  from  CSF  migrant  funds.  Both 
checks  are  dated  July  2,  1965.  Another  $25 
was  paid  to  prepare  a  lease. 

Later,  when  the  migrant  program  was 
shifted  to  CAF,  Garrett’s  law  firm  was  paid  a 
$175  consulting  fee  Nov.  3,  1965,  and  $281.25 
for  “consultant  service”  April  21,  1965. 

Garrett  has  also  been  paid  as  a  $50-a-day 
lecturer  in  the  CSF  VISTA  training  program, 
but  records  for  this  program  past  Oct.  1,  1965, 
are  secret. 

So  are  records  showing  the  full  amount  of 
rent  paid  the  H.A.S.  Corporation,  which  lists 
Garrett  as  president,  for  rent  of  the  VTSTA 
training  camp  south  of  Bradenton.  Garrett 
has  said  the  real  owners  of  the  camp  don’t 
want  their  identity  known. 

Jack  Mansfield,  who  later  joined  the  CSF 
staff  and  is  president  of  MLS,  also  received 
consulting  fees  early  in  the  program.  He  was 
paid  $200  for  two  days  consultation  and 
$129.44  for  plane  fare  and  per  diem  July  6. 

Mansfield  also  was  paid  $242.66  from  mi¬ 
grant  funds  March  10.  There  was  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  payment  on  the  check. 

Mansfield’s  current  salary  comes  from  the 
CSF  payroll,  which  handles  the  VISTA  pro¬ 
gram,  but  he  received  a  check  for  $462  on 
yMarch  18,  1966,  from  the  CAF  payroll  account. 

The  migrant  funds,  which  totaled  $623,568 
fi^in  June  1965,  through  mid-May  1966,  was 
choked  by  a  federal  auditor  for  the  first 
time\ast  week.  His  findings  have  not  been 
made  public. 

PerioaR:  auditing  of  the  CAF  funds  has 
been  dorae  by  Clearwater  CPA  Mildred  C. 
DeJane,  wlto  received  varying  amounts  for 
this  service.\She  also  received  $100  a  week 
to  audit  the  oSF  VISTA  books. 

CAF  also  employes  a  bookkeeper,  Walt 
Neiger,  to  post  accounts  but  Neiger  appears 
to  have  little  to  <X  with  actual  accounting 
of  the  funds. 

Real  control  of  theVederal  funds  handled 
by  CSF  and  CAF  is  i\  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Hazel  Ramsey,  a  long-tin^e  employe  of  CSF. 

Only  Mrs.  Ramsey  signsXayr°U  checks  for 
the  two  programs.  ChecKk  for  other  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  migrant  program  require 
both  her  signature  and  that  X  Hardeman, 
but  in  many  cases  Hardeman’s  Xgnature  is 
put  on  with  a  rubber  stamp. 

According  to  available  records,  IV&s.  Ram¬ 
sey  was  being  paid  $137.50  a  week  la^  July, 
received  a  $300  bonus  early  in  August,  and  in 
late  August  began  receiving  $187.50  a  week. 

When  reporters  first  asked  to  see  wo 
VISTA  training  fiscal  records,  Hardeman  said 
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Mrs.  Ramsey  had  taken  them  home  to  work 
onxiuring  her  vacation. 

FiVfi  days  later,  but  before  Mrs.  Ramsey 
returned  to  work,  Hardeman  and  Mansfield 
produced  the  records  after  having  gone 
through  khem  In  another  section  of  the  CAF 
office  suiteS 

Reporters\  discovered  the  record-sifting 
process  wherrythey  went  to  ask  questions 
about  another  subject. 

Many  purchases  for  the  migrant  program 
were  made  from  rather  large  petty  cash  funds 
maintained  in  eacn\of  the  five  regions. 

One  regional  director  received  $1,798  in 
petty  cash  funds  during,  a  five-month  period. 
Some  regions  attemptea\to  keep  petty  cash 
balances  of  $250  and  $300/ 

The  OEO  has  since  ordered  CAF  to  reduce 
petty  cash  balances  to  $50. 


Some  CAF-CSF  Funds  A» 
Gymnastic 


id  Jack 


(Fifth  of  a  series  by  Bette  Orsini 
Nease) 

(Editor’s  Note. — Times  Staff  writer  Nack 
Nease  and  Bette  Orsini  today  continue  their 
inquiry  into  the  fiscal  affairs  of  a  $2.3^- 
million  complex  of  anti -poverty  opera  tioi 
run  by  Thomas  P.  Hardeman.  So  far  the 
reporters  have  been  denied  access  to  records 
of  programs  supported  wholly  by  public 
funds  and  denied  knowledge  of  the  true 
ownership  of  land  leased  by  three  organiza¬ 
tions  with  public  funds.  Today  they  write 
about  some  interesting  gymnastics  with  pov¬ 
erty  funds.) 

Poverty  funds  sometimes  go  through  some 
interesting  gymnastics  in  the  $2.36-million 
Community  Action  Fund-Community  Service 
Foundation  complex  operated  by  Thomas  P. 
Hardeman. 

Reporters  asking  to  see  fiscal  records  of  a 
$626,410  CAF  migrant  Program  arm  of  the 
complex  were  given  some — but  not  all — of 
the  accounts  to  examine. 

Tracing  one  transaction  to  its  source 
turned  up  a  separate  CAF  "administrative 
account.”  It  contained  some  interesting  no¬ 
tations. 

The  migrant  program  accountant  is  not 
permitted  access  to  the  account  and  says  he 
"doesn’t  ask  questions.” 

"They  don’t  tell  me — and  I  don’t  want  to 
know,”  he  volunteered. 

The  account  was  just  getting  started  when 
reporters  began  looking  at  the  records. 

It  appeared  to  have  been  set  up  primarily 
to  handle  an  expense  not  permitted  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Walt 
Neiger,  the  accountant,  said  some  of  the 
money  went  for  down  payment  on  a  mobile^ 
home  in  a  transaction  “under  no  conditio;  ' 
allowable  by  OEO.” 

The  account  was  opened  March  24  with  a 
$200  deposit.  The  first  check  was  for/$200 
a  week  later  to  George  Coble  and f  John 
Adonis.  The  records  contain  an  .April  15 
note  signed  by  Coble  and  Williany'H.  John¬ 
son  promising  to  pay  the  CAF  yldministra- 
tive!  account  $438  "in  replacement  of  a  loan.” 

Another  prime  purpose  for  the  account 
according  to  Neiger’s  information  was  to 
have  a  depository  to  receii/  a  $514.91  “prof¬ 
it”  the  Community  Action  Fund  realized  on 
a  separate  $4,900.38  cmiRract  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  to  nun  a  VISTA  training 
conference  in  St.  Petersburgh  last  December. 

The  OEO  paid  poverty  funds  to  CAF  at  the 
rate  of  $15.41  periuay  per  volunteer  for  three 
days  for  106  VISTA  volunteers. 

Conference /records  indicate  a  consistent 
total  of  95  volunteers  attending  each  of  the 
three  daysy'series  of  workshops.  Some  drew 
an  attendance  as  low  as  half  a  dozen 
VISTA's/  Newspaper  accounts  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  flfle  list  an  attendance  of  101. 

Ayany  rate  the  federal  government  paid 
fop/106  and  the  $514.91  leaped  from  the  CAF 
/;ount  to  the  closely  guarded  CAF  “admin¬ 
istrative  account.” 


It  was  deposited  by  Hardeman  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  capital  for  a  series  of  loans,  ad¬ 
vances  and  other  expenses. 

In  another  interesting  gymnastic,  payments 
to  one  employe  who  had  been  receiving  his 
checks  from  the  CAF  migrant  account  sud¬ 
denly  switched  to  the  CAF  administrative 
account. 

Asked  about  the  switch  up  Neiger  said  it  in¬ 
volved  a  personnel  problem  he  couldn’t  talk 
about  and  referred  questioners  to  Hardeman. 
A  Hardeman  spokesman  said  the  employe 
"did  some  work”  for  the  administrative  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  payment  was  for  $137.50  to  Billy 
Weeks,  a  former  migrant  center  regional  di¬ 
rector  taken  off  the  payroll. 

The  check  notation  said  the  money  was  for 
“mileage.” 

Administrative  account  records  showed 
"mileage”  for  1,375  miles  of  travel  by  Weeks 
in  20  days  “building  community  good-will 
and  understanding.”  A  notation  said  “trip 
authorized  by  Thomas  P.  Hardeman.” 

Seven  weeks  later  Weeks  was  paid  $200 
from  the  account  with  a  check  marked  "con, 
fees.” 

The  files  contain  a  May  19  letter  from 
Weeks  saying  he  received  "the  check  for 
\yiSTA  instruction”  but  didn’t  get  paid  for 
js  last  week’s  work. 

fhe  contents  of  the  letter  are  interesting 
eeks  wrote,  “I  have  never  received  a  che 
for  rar  last  weeks  (sic)  work.  This  was  /lie 
week  ytou  asked  me  to  go  to  the  state /office 
on  FridaV  I  understand  you  were  to  i/ay  me 
with 

* 

The  payment  was  for  $137.5(5  to  Billy 
Weeks,  a  former  migrant  centej/ regional  di¬ 
rector  taken  off  she  payroll. 

The  check  notation  said  tl^£  money  was  for 
“mileage.”^ 

Administrative  actoun£  records  showed 
“mileage”  for  1,375  miV  of  travel  by  Weeks 
in  20  days  "building/community  good-will 
and  understanding.^  A  notation  said  “trip 
authorized  by  ThonZus  P.  Hardeman.” 

Seven  weeks  laZer  Weeks 'was  paid  $200 
from  the  accoup/  with  a  checlopiarked  “con. 
fees.” 

The  files  yfontain  a  May  19  fitter  from 
Weeks  sajd/g  he  received  “the  check  for 
VISTA  instruction”  but  didn’t  get  p^id  for 
his  last /week’s  work. 

The/contents  of  the  letter  are  interesting. 

Waeks  wrote,  “I  have  never  received  a  chock 
for/ny  last  weeks  (sic)  work.  This  was  tin 
Sek  you  asked  me  to  go  to  the  state  office' 
5n  Friday.  I  understand  you  were  to  pay  me 
r  with  the  $230.00  I  raised  from  friends  for 
that  week.  This  was  put  in  the  Community 
Service  Foundation  (Migrant  Program)  Spe¬ 
cial  Fund.” 

Among  the  first  deposits  in  the  account 
were  one  for  $200  and  one  for  $30.  It  was 
these  funds  though  that  went  to  cover  the 
disallowable  OEO  expense  on  buying  the 
trailer. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  amount 
of  one  loan  made  out  of  the  account.  A 
mixup  of  deposit  and  payment  computations 
leaves  the  loan  amount  in  question. 

None  of  the  CAF  officials  asked  could  sup¬ 
ply  figures  to  put  the  account  back  into 
balance— and  hadn't  noticed  it  was  out  of 
balance. 

The  VISTA  conference  payments  produced 
more  puzzlers. 

The  only  record  of  how  the  $4,900  in  pov¬ 
erty  funds  was  spent  was  a  nearly  illegible 
handwritten  report  on  a  torn  half  piece  of 
note  paper.  It  listed  printing  and  stationery 
figures,  $200  for  consultants,  $300  for  mile¬ 
age,  left  a  blank  for  per  diem  and  noted  a 
hotel  blU  of  $3,904.77. 

Another  notation  gave  a  breakdown  of  the 
consultant  fees  and  noted  expenditure  of 
$514.91  marked  “CAF.”  This  amount  later 


was  deposited  by  Hardeman  to  his  CAF  ad¬ 
ministrative  account. 

The  files  contained  no  statement  supp 
ing  the  $3,904.77  hotel  bill  to  the  Pri: 
Martha  when  first  checked  by 
CAF  officials. 

The  next  day  CAF  officials  told, 
they  found  the  bill  “right  after  ycnf  left”  and 
produced  it  from  the  files  whj/h  had  not 
contained  it  the  day  before. 

There  was  a  breakdown  ojf  all  but  three 
"miscellaneous”  items  for  aroout  $100  each. 
There  is  still  no  informs/lon  available  on 
the  miscellaneous  $300. 

Next:  21  Attorneys. 


THE  PLAN  TO /DEFILE  ONE  OF  NA¬ 
TURE’S  GREAT  MASTERPIECES 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wf/ronsin)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  expend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter/ 

Mr/ SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  may 
lurow  the  complete  implications  of  H.R. 
(t>71,  the  central  Arizona  project  which 
'includes  provisions  for  intruding  upon 
the  monumental  beauty  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  through  construction  of  two  un¬ 
necessary  hydroelectric  dams,  I  shall 
continue  to  place  in  the  Record  various 
statements,  news  articles  and  editorials, 
and  other  pertinent  material. 

Today  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  in¬ 
clusion  of  an  analysis  by  Luther  Carter 
from  the  June  17  issue  of  Science,  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  The 
article  is  accompanied  by  a  set  of  pho¬ 
tographs  which  of  course  cannot  appear 
in  the  Record.  Two  of  the  photos  are 
described  by  the  following  caption: 

Bridge  Canyon  dam,  a  736-foot  high  con¬ 
crete-arch  structure  shown  by  an  artist  on 
the  photograph  above,  would  nearly  fill  the 
Grand  Canyon’s  inner  gorge.  Marble  Canyon 
dam,  as  indicated  by  the  line  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  at  upper  left,  would  stand  310  feet 
high — its  top  nearly  400  feet  below  the  rim 
of  the  inner  gorge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  anypne  who  may  wish 
to  study  these  photos  showing  the  dele¬ 
terious  effects  of  the  proposed  dams  on 
(ajestic  Grand  Canyon,  I  shall  be  happy 
to\btain  copies. 

Irk  addition  to  the  destruction  of  a 
natural  birthright,  the  dams  would  cost 
U.S.  taxpayers  only  a  million  dollars 
short  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  an  expenditure  defying  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  reasoning  particularly  in  a  time 
when  the  Nation  can  least  afford  extrav¬ 
agance.  Since\the  only  reason  for  the 
dams  would  be  t\produce  electricity  and 
since  the  power  cokdd  be  generated  more 
economically  in  steamplants ,  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  all  the  morNdistasteful. 

The  Science  article  mllows: 

Grand  Canyon:  Colorado.  Dams  Debated 

The  Grand  Canyon,  carveX  by  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  over  a  leisurely  9  million  years,  is 
indisputably  one  of  nature's  great  master¬ 
pieces.  The  politicians  of  the  Pacific  South¬ 
west,  in  something  of  a  hurry,  havk  been  at 
work  on  a  masterpiece  of  their  own — ojnulti- 
billion-dollar  water  project  which,  white  of¬ 
fensive  to  some  tastes,  is  drawn  to  a  scale 
impressive  by  human  standards. 

Besides  two  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyoi 
which  are  the  project’s  most  celebrated  fea¬ 
ture  to  date,  it  would  Include  the  Central 
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SENATE 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1967.  By  a  vote  of  77-2,  passed  w\  amendments 
this  b^ll,  H.  R.  14596  (pp.  15093-123).  Senate  conferees  were  appo  ad 
(p.  L5122) .  House  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed.  Agreed  to  amend¬ 
ment  by  Sen.  Montoya  (modified)  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  t  food 
amp  program  by  $15  million,  making  the  total  appropriation  $140  mill: 

[pp,  15111-14).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Hart  to  provide  $2.5  millic 
additional  for  school  lunch  program  for  special  assistance  to  needy  schools\ 
making  the  total  appropriation  $169,500,000  (pp.  15116-18).  Rejected,  53-28. 


2 


8. 


an  amendment  by  Sen.  Brewster  to  limit  to  $50,000,  to  any  one  person  or  entity 
price  support  loans  or  payments  in  connection  with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  (pp.  15093-111). 


2.  WATER.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  J./Kes. 
167,, to  enable  the  U.  S.  to  organize  and  hold  an  International  Conference  on 
Water  for  Peace  in  the  U.  S.  (S.  Rept.  1373).  p.  15085 

Sen.\Moss  inserted  the  text  of  a  debate  between  Canada's  Gen.  McNaughton, 
who  "opposed  export  of  surplus  water  to  the  United  States",  and  himself,  "an 
advocate  of  the  North  American  Water  and  Power  Alliance",  pp.  15143-4 


3. 


EDUCATION.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to 
report  to  the  full  committee  with  amendments  S.  3046,  the  proposed  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1966.  p.  D627 


4.  LABOR  STANDARDS.  A  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public/ Welfare  Connnittee 

approved  for  full  committee  consideration  with  amendments  H.  R.  13712,  to  in¬ 
crease  minimum  wages  an^i  extend  such  coverage  to  additional  employees,  p.  D627 


5.  RECLAMATION.  Sen.  Kuchel  inserted  Floyd  E.  Dcmin/s,  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
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tion,  address:  "Reclamation,  Is  Conservation" .  /pp.  15126-9 


6.  TRANSPORTATION.  Sen.  Bartlett  ^scussed  current  developments  in  the  field  of 
containerization  and  inserted  articles,  "B/ef  Export  By  Container  A  Reality" 
and  Exports  of  Meat  Expected  to  RLpe:  Nf<$  Shipping  Developments  Create 
Favorable  Climate",  pp.  15149-51 


7.  CHILD  NUTRITION.  Sen.  Proxmire  exprc 
to  pass  the  Ellepder  child  nutritic 


(se^d  hope  that  the  House  will  "act  quickly" 
bill.  pp.  15142-3 


FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Lausche  submitted  two  amendments  to  S.  3584,  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  which  he  stated  "would  allow,  whenever  the  President  so 
determines  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest,  extending  the  number  from  10  to 
a  number  above  in  the  case  of  development  loans,  and  to  a  number  above  40  in  the 
case  of  technical  aid  assistance"  (p.  15087).  This  bill  was  made  the  un¬ 
finished  business  of  the  Senate  (p.  15154). 

H.  R.  15750,  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  was  placed 
on  the  calendar,  p.  15085 


9.  ADJOURNED  until 


July  18.  p.  15155 


ITEM  IN  APPENDIX 


"the  economic 

i 


10.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cameron  stating 

plight  of/Tndia  must  be  alleviated",  and  commended  that  government's  announce¬ 
ment  ouj/ining  a  policy  of  liberalization  of  restrictions  on  impels,  pp 
A3741- 

0 

COMMUTE/  HEARING  JULY  18: 

grain  storage  facilities  to  nonprofit.  agencies,  H.  Agriculture 


tzgerald,  ASCS,  to  testify) 


oOo 


89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1336 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  15, 1966 

Received ;  read  tvdce  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act 

4  of  1966”. 

5  PART  I 

6  CHAPTER  1— POLICY 

7  Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

8  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  statement  of  policy, 

9  is  amended  as  follows: 

10  (a)  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  paragraph,  add  the  fol- 

H  lowing  new  sentence:  “It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 

II 
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gress  that  the  President  should  keep  the  Congress  fully  and 
currently  informed  with  respect  to  those  countries  receiving 
such  assistance  which  do  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
for  such  propaganda  purposes.” 

(b)  In  the  last  paragraph,  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof,  insert  the  following:  “and  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  such  damage  or  destruction”. 

CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  201  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  author¬ 
ity,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  “In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
President  shall  seek  to  encourage  each  recipient  country  to 
improve  its  climate  for  private  investment  as  a  necessary 
element  in  economic  development.” 

(b)  Section  202  (a) ,  which  relates  to  authorization  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “$1,200,000,000”  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  “succeeding  fiscal  years”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$1,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971”. 
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(2)  In  the  second  proviso,  strike  out  “June  30,  1965, 
and  June  30,  1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1967,  through  June  30,  1971”. 

Title  II— Technical  Coopeeation  and  Development 

Grants 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(d)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  section  212,  or  under  section  252  (other  than 
loan  funds) ,  may  be  used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  to  research  and 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry  out 
programs  concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  less  developed  countries.” 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  “President  for”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  not  to  exceed  $231,- 
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1  310,000.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are  au- 

2  thorized  to  remain  available  until  expended/’ 

3  (c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  American  schools  and 

4  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended  as  follows : 

5  ( 1 )  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “to  hospitals  outside 

6  the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States 

7  citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical  education  and 
3  research”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “to  institutions  referred 
9  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  to  hospital  centers 

10  for  medical  education  and  research  outside  the  United  States, 

11  founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens”. 

12  (2)  In  subsection  (c) ,  strike  out  all  after  “this  section, 

13  for”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
1^  and  1968  not  to  exceed  $10,989,000.  Amounts  appropri- 
16  ated  under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
I®  imtil  expended.” 

1^  (3)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following  new  sub- 


18 


section : 


19  “  (d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 

20  President  for  the  purposes  of  section  214  (b) ,  in  addition  to 

21  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1967,  $1,000,000  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  he  excess  to  the 


24 

normal  requirements  of  the  United  States.’ 
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Title  III— Investment  Guaranties 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  in¬ 
vestment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority 
for  investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  strike  out  “$5,000,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$8,000,000,000”. 

( 2 )  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  strike  out 
“$300,000,000”  and  “$175,000,000”  and  insert  in  lied 
thereof  “$375,000,000”  and  “$215,000,000”,  respectively, 
and  strike  out  “Federal  Housing  Administration”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment”. 

( 3 )  In  the  fourth  proviso  of  paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  strike  out 
“1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

(b)  Section  221  (c) ,  which  relates  to  limitations  on  in¬ 
vestment  guaranties,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “twenty 
years”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “thirty  years”. 

(c)  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(h)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing 
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guaranteed  under  section  221(b)  (2)  or  section  224,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
shall  prescribe  the  rate  of  interest  allowable  to  the  eligible 
United  States  investor,  which  rate  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  above  the  then  current  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages  insured  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  no  event 
shall  the  Administrator  prescribe  an  allowable  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  which  exceeds  by  more  than  1  per  centum  the  then 
current  rate  of  interest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages  in¬ 
sured  by  such  Department.” 

(d)  Section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  projects  in 
Latin  American  countries,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  (1),  strike  out  “Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  “$400,000,000”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$500,000,000 :  Provided ,  That  $350,- 
000,000  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  section  224(b)  (1)”. 

(3)  In  the  last  proviso  of  subsection  (c) ,  strike  out 
“1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 
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Title  VI — Alliance  foe  Peogeess 

Sec.  105.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “In  carrying  out  this 
title,  the  President  shall  seek  to  encourage  each  recipient 
country  to  improve  its  climate  for  private  investment  as  a 
necessary  element  in  economic  development.” 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “use  beginning” 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
“year  1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  through  1971,  $850,000,000,  which  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended  and  which, 
except  for  $150,000,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year”. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  “1964  through 
1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1968  through  1971”. 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence,  strike  out  “June  30,  1965 
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and  June  30,  1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1967,  through  June  30,  1971”. 

Title  VIII— Southeast  Asia  Multilateeal  and 
Regional  Pkogeams 

Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  titles : 

“TITLE  VIII — SOUTHEAST  ASIA  MULTILATEEAL  AND 
BEGIONAL  PEOGEAMS 

“Sec.  271.  Geneeal  Peovisions  — The  acceleration 
of  social  and  economic  progress  in  southeast  Asia  is  important 
to  the  achievement  of  the  United  States  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area.  It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective  would  be  served 
by  an  expanded  effort  by  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and 
other  interested  countries  in  cooperative  programs  for  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  region,  emplo}dng  both 
multilateral  and  bilateral  channels  of  assistance. 

“Sec.  272.  Special  Peovisions— In  providing  as¬ 
sistance  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  President 
shall  take  into  account — 

“(i)  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic 

development  by  Asian  peoples  and  institutions; 
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“(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and  integra¬ 
tion  in  southeast  Asia; 

“  (3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other  potential 
donor  countries; 

“(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation  among  the 
countries  of  southeast  Asia  toward  the  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  problems;  and 

“  (5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institutions  or  other 
administering  authorities  to  carry  out  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  effectively,  efficiently,  and  economically. 

“Sec.  273.  Authorization.—1 The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  utilize  funds  otherwise  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this  Act  (other  than  title  VI  of 
this  chapter)  to  furnish  assistance  under  this  title  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  social  and  economic  development  and  stability  in  south¬ 
east  Asia. 

“title  ix — utilization  of  democratic  institutions 

IN  DEVELOPMENT 

“Sec.  281.  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized  in  this 
chapter,  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  assuring  maximum 
participation  in  the  task  of  economic  development  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  developing  countries,  through  the  en- 
H.K,  15750 - 2 
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couragement  of  democratic  private  and  local  governmental 
institutions.” 

CHAPTER  3 — INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Eoreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international 
organizations  and  programs,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  301  (a) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “by  such  orga¬ 
nizations”  the  following:  “,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Eund  administered  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  make  grants 
and  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
201(d),”. 

(b)  Section  301  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “United  Nations  Expanded  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Spe¬ 
cial  Eund”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  Nations 
Development  Program”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence :  “The  President  shall  seek  to  assure 
that  no  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  authoiized  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  projects  for 
economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime.” 
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(c)  Section  301(c),  which  relates  to  assistance  for 
Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Contributions  by  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  shall  not  exceed  $13,300,000.  No  contributions  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  except  on  the  condition  that 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  take  all  pos¬ 
sible  measures  to  assure  that  no  part  of  the  United  States 
contribution  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee 
who  is  receiving  training  as  a  member  of  the  so-called  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Organization.” 

(d)  Section  301  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

“(d)  The  President  shall  seek  to  assure  that  no  pay¬ 
ment  or  contribution  by  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  or  to  any  agency  or  activity  thereof  shall  be  used  for 
any  program  or  activity  which  is  contrary  to  the  policies 
of  the  United  States.” 

(e)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  302.  Authorization.—  (a)  There  is  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  grants  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to  exceed  $140,433,000. 
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“(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  loans  for  Indus  Basin  Development  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for  use  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $51,220,000. 

“  (c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  $1,000,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Pund  during  the 
calendar  year  1967.  Funds  made  available  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds  available  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  such  contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  aggregate  amount  of  United 
States  contributions  to  such  fund  for  the  calendar  year  1967. 

“(d)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter  shall  be  contributed  to  any  international  organization 
or  to  any  foreign  government  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the 
costs  of  developing  or  operating  any  volunteer  program  of 
such  organization,  government,  or  agency  relating  to  the 
selection,  training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  manpower.” 
CHAPTER  4— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authorization  for  sup¬ 
porting  assistance,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  authorized  to 
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be  appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not 
to  exceed  $200,000,000.  In  addition,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in  Vietnam  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $550,000,000 : 
Provided,  That  where  commodities  are  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  chapter  4  of  part  I  under  arrangements  which 
will  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  from  the  sale  thereof,  such  proceeds  shall  not  be 
budgeted  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  for  economic 
assistance  projects  or  programs  unless  the  President  or  his 
representative  has  given  his  prior  written  approval. 
Amounts  appropriated  imder  this  section  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.” 

CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  EUNE 

Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  contingency  fund,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  “the  fiscal  year  1966” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968”  and  strike  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  “the  first  sentence  of”. 
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PART  II 

CHAPTER  2— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  504(a),  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (a)  In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  may  be  otherwise 
authorized  to  support  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam,  there  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  (exclud¬ 
ing  the  support  of  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam)  not  to  exceed  $917,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.” 

(b)  Section  506,  which  relates  to  conditions  of  eligibil¬ 
ity,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

il  (e)  No  assistance  shall  he  provided  under  this  chap¬ 
ter  to  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  until  such  country  has  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
permit  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United 
States  under  such  title  I  to  procure  equipment,  materials, 
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facilities,  and  services  for  the  common  defense  including  in¬ 
ternal  security,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
104  (c)  of  such  title  I.” 

(c)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  reimbursements,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  “Such  amounts  of  the  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  part  (including  unliquidated  balances  of  funds 
heretofore  obligated  for  financing  sales  and  guarantees)  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  shall  be  transferred  to, 
and  merged  with,  the  separate  fund  account.” 

(d)  Section  510  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  authority, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “the  fiscal  year 
1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968”. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  “the  fiscal  year 
1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  fiscal  year”. 

(e)  Section  512,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Africa,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “fiscal  year 
1966”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “each  fiscal  year”. 

(f)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  2,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

“Sec.  514.  Administration  of  Sales  and  Ex¬ 
change  Programs  Involving  Defense  Articles  and 
Services. — Programs  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  defense 
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articles  or  defense  services  under  this  chapter  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  so  as  to  encourage  regional  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  agreements  and  so  as  to  discourage  arms  races.” 

PART  III 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Eoreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  601,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of 
free  enterprise  and  private  participation,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  immediately  after  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  insert  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“  (2)  establish  an  effective  system  for  obtaining  ade¬ 
quate  information  with  respect  to  the  activities  of,  and 
opportunities  for,  nongovernmental  participation  in  the 
development  process,  and  for  utilizing  such  information 
in  the  planning,  direction,  and  execution  of  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act,  and  in  the  coordination  of  such 
programs  with  the  ever-increasing  developmental  ac¬ 
tivities  of  nongovernmental  United  States  institutions;”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  redesignate  paragraphs  (2), 

(3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (5), 
( 6 ) ,  and  ( 7 ) ,  respectively. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “and”  at  the  end 
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of  paragraph  (6),  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection ;  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7) ,  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and  at  the  end  thereof 
add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(8)  utilize  the  services  of  United  States  private 
enterprise  on  a  cost-plus  incentive  fee  contract  basis  to 
provide  the  necessary  skills  to  develop  and  operate  a 
specific  project  or  program  of  assistance  in  a  less  de¬ 
veloped  friendly  country  or  area  in  any  case  in  which 
direct  private  investment  is  not  readily  encouraged,  and 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  equity  ownership  in  such 
project  or  program  to  private  investors  at  the  earliest 
feasible  time.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  International 
Private  Investment  Advisory  Council  on  Foreign  Aid  to  be 
composed  of  such  members  of  leading  American  business 
specialists  as  may  be  selected,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  Administrator,  who  shall  designate  one  member 
to  serve  as  Chairman. 
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“  (2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  at  the  request 
of  the  Administrator,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  with  respect  to  particular  aspects  of  programs  and 
activities  under  this  Act  where  private  enterprise  can  play 
a  contributing  role  and  to  act  as  liaison  for  the  Administrator 
to  involve  specific  private  enterprises  in  such  programs  and 
activities. 

“(3)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  re¬ 
ceive  no  compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  IT.S.C.  73b-2)  for  travel 
and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  functions  under  this  subsection. 

“(4)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Administrator  from  funds  otherwise  available 
under  ths  Act.” 

(b)  Section  608(a),  which  relates  to  advance  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  property,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (including  per¬ 
sonnel  costs)”  immediately  after  “costs”  the  first  place  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Section  610(b),  which  relates  to  transfer  between 
accounts,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  402  of 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  for  use  in  Vietnam  may  be  trans- 
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ferred  to  and  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  under 
section  637  (a)  of  this  Act  for  the  same  fiscal  year,  subject 
to  the  further  limitation  that  funds  so  transferred  shall  he 
available  solely  for  additional  administrative  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  programs  in  Vietnam.” 

(d)  Section  614(a),  which  relates  to  special  authori¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  limitation  contained  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  country  which  is  a  victim 
of  active  Communist  or  Communist-supported  aggression.” 

(e)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to 
any  country  which  the  President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts,  or  is  participating 
officially  in  any  international  conference  to  plan  activities  in¬ 
volving  insurrection  or  subversion,  directed  against — 

“(1)  the  United  States, 

“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this 

or  any  other  Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under 
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the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954, 

until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased,  or  such  participation  has  ceased, 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received  assur¬ 
ances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  military  efforts  or  prep¬ 
arations  will  not  be  renewed,  or  that  such  participation  will 
not  be  renewed  or  repeated.” 

(2)  Subsection  (k)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (k)  Without  the  express  approval  of  Congress,  no 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country 
for  construction  of  any  productive  enterprise,  or  for  carrying 
out  any  program,  with  respect  to  which  the  aggregate  value 
of  assistance  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  will  exceed 
$100,000,000.  hTo  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection.” 

(3)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (1)  The  President  shall  consider  denying  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  less  developed 
country  which,  after  December  31,  1966,  has  failed  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to  institute  the  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  program  under  section  221  (b)  (1)  of  this 
Act,  providing  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  in¬ 
convertibility  under  subparagraph  (A) ,  and  expropriation 


21 


1  or  confiscation  under  subparagraph.  (B) ,  of  such  section 

2  221(h)(1)/’ 

3  (4)  Subsection  (n)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “the 

4  President  shall  consider  denying  assistance”  and  inserting  in 

5  lieu  thereof  “no  assistance  shall  be  furnished”. 

6  (5)  At  the  end  of  such  section  620,  add  the  following 

7  new  subsection : 

8  “(p)  ISTo  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 

9  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless  the  President  finds  and 

10  reports  within  thirty  days  of  such  finding  to  the  President 

11  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  that  such  assist- 

12  ance  is  essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
12  and  further  that  such  assistance  will  neither  directly  nor 

11  indirectly  assist  aggressive  actions  by  the  United  Arab 
1^  Republic.” 

16  CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

17  Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

12  ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra- 
19  tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

29  (a)  Section  624  (d) ,  which  relates  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 

21  eral,  Foreign  Assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

22  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

23  “(8)  Whenever  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist- 
21  ance,  deems  it  appropriate  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
25  this  Act,  he  may  from  time  to  time  notify  the  head  of  any 
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agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  any  program 
with  respect  to  which  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  that  all  internal  audit,  end-use  inspection,  and  man¬ 
agement  inspection  reports  submitted  to  the  head  of  such 
agency  or  mission  in  the  field  in  connection  with  such  pro¬ 
gram  from  any  geographic  areas  designated  by  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  be  submitted  simultane¬ 
ously  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance.  The 
head  of  each  such  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph.” 

(b)  Section  635(h),  which  relates  to  general  authori¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (except  development  loans)  ” 
immediately  after  “II,  V,  and  VI”. 

(c)  Section  637  (a),  which  relates  to  administrative 
expenses,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “the  fiscal  year  1966 
not  to  exceed  $54,240, 000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to  exceed 
$57,387,000”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  July  14,  1966. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  15, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  he  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lausche  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  3,  beginning  with  the  word  “except”  in  line  11, 

2  strike  out  through  the  period  in  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu 

3  thereof  the  following:  “unless  the  President  determines  that 

4  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  make 

5  loans  in  an  additional  country  or  countries.  Any  such  de- 

6  termination,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be 

7  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 

8  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.” 

Amdt.  No.  648 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  15, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lausche  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  Beginning  with  the  word  “except”  on  page  5,  line  20, 

2  strike  out  through  the  period  in  line  7  on  page  6  and  insert 

3  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “unless  the  President  deter- 

4  mines  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 

5  to  furnish  such  assistance  to  an  additional  country  or  coun- 

6  tries.  Any  such  determination,  together  with  the  reasons 

7  therefor,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

8  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

9  Representatives.” 

Arndt.  No.  649 
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ouse  of  Representative 

The  House  was  not  in  sessiorktoday.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  July  Id;  1966,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  minister, 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  of  mercy  and  love,  we  are 
deeply  disturbed  this  morning  as  we  come 
before  Thee  in  prayer.  Life  many  times 
shocks  us  because  of  the  actions  of 
man’s  inhumanity.  In  this  U.S.  Senate, 
we  are  grateful  that  the  individual  citi¬ 
zen  is  remembered  in  his  needs.  The 
importance  of  the  one  person,  the  one 
opinion,  the  one  conviction,  the  one  vote, 
the  one  tragedy  that  affects  all  of  us 
makes  this  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  lasting 
and  strong. 

Today,  this  Nation,  O  God,  is  shocked 
by  the  murder,  by  a  deranged  person,  of 
eight  lovely  girls  training  to  be  nurses  i] 
Chicago.  It  is  for  our  own  needed 
cemment  that  we  recognize  the AvW. 
facing  mankind  on  every  hand.  We  are 
a  part  of  this  evil  because  we  Ao  not 
sincerely  seek  a  spiritual,  moral,  and 
mental  development  of  ourAieople  to 
help  in  these  days  of  tensions,  despair, 
anxiety,  and  unrealistic  evaluations  of 
life.  Forgive  us  and  heh/us,  O  God. 

We  pray  Thy  strengthening  and  com¬ 
forting  presence  uponr  the  families  who 
are  numb  at  this  inoment.  Only  the 
Most  High  can  hnng  them  from  the 
depths  of  despaii/and  mourning. 

Be  with  our  president,  this  governing 
body,  the  Nation,  and  the  individual  citi¬ 
zen  that  altimay  contribute  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  ^prevention  of  personal  and 
world  tragedy.  Shape  us  into  a  better 
nation^  peaceful  people,  and  a  world 
with  K  future.  Mold  us  and  make  us 
after  Thy  will,  we  pray.  Amen. 


Senate 

Friday,  July  15,  1966 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  rSeuest  of  Mr.  Mansfiei/6,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of\he  proceedings/of  Thursday, 
July  14,  1969w  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FRC 

APPRO  V? 


IE  PRESIDENT— 
OF  BILL 


Messages  in  ranting  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Uimed  States  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to  th(/Senate  b\Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  Ye  announced 
that  on  July  13,  1966,  the  President  had 
approved/and  signed  the  acK  (S.  2950) 
to  authorize  appropriations  cNn-ing  the 
fiscal/year  1967  for  procuremen\of  air¬ 
craft  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  rasacked 
cmnbat  vehicles,  and  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the  ArrH^d 
forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15750)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  15750)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  3498.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out 
of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  In¬ 
vestment  Disputes  Between  States  and  Na¬ 
tionals  of  Other  States,  signed  on  August  27, 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1374) ; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  organize  and  hold  an 
International  Conference  on  Water  for  Peace 
jn  the  United  States  in  1967  and  authorize 
appropriation  therefor  (Rept.  No.  1373). 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H^w318.  An  act  to  amend  section  4071 
of  thelnternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (Rept. 
No.  1375  J 

EXECU'WE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
.  MITTEES 

As  in  executivVSession, 

.  The  following\favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Lot^iana,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance : 

Winthrop  Knowlton,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from\he  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  F,  Protocol  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish¬ 
eries,  relating  to  measures  of  eontro\and  the 
protocol  to  the  International  Convention  for 
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trie  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  relating  to 
thc\entry  into  force  of  proposals  adopted  by 
the  Oommission  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  7) . 


T3ILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  Introduced,  read  the  first 

time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request)  : 

S.  3617.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the  Euratom 
Cooperation  Act  of  19^8,  as  amended;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mk  Pastore  when  he 
introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.)  \ 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON:  \ 

S.  3618.  A  bill  to  make  certainVxpenditures 
for  public  faculties  by  States,  municipalities, 
or  other  local  public  bodies  mores. fully  al¬ 
lowable  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.\ 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS :  \ 

S.  3619.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act\(f 
1930  to  provide  for  the  temporary  suspensions 
of  duty  on  certain  steel  cylindrical  tanks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  3620.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  expedite  and  facilitate  adjustments  of 
payments  under  certain  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 

Address  delivered  by  Vice  President  Hum¬ 
phrey  to  participants  in  the  Fourth  Annual 
National  Youth  Camp,  and  the  address  of 
the  President  at  the  commissioning  of  the 
new  research  ship,  the  Oceanographer. 

Program,  leadership  seminar  initiating 
Citizen  Workshops  on  Clean  Water  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  welcoming  remarks  by  Reynolds  T. 
Harnsberger,  president  of  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America;  explanation  of  workshops 
by  J.  W.  Penfold  conservation  director, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America;  and  key¬ 
note  address  by  self.  J 

By  Mr.  THURMOND :  / 

Editorial  broadcast  relating  to  the  ootn- 
housing  provisions  of  the  proposed / Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966,  broadcast  on  ione  7, 
1966,  by  station  WBT,  in  Charlotte,  27.C. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON:  / 

Sundry  telegrams  relating  toytlie  airline 
strike  from  Kansas  business  establishments. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR¬ 
ING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
be  limited  to  3  jninutes  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  hour,  which  I  understand  will  be 
concluded  ay  12:15. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered.  / 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
/  SENATE  SESSION 

'  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub¬ 


committee  on  Labor,  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  an  objection  has  been 
lodged  with  the  minority  leadership  by 
a  member  of  the  minority. .  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  objection  is  noted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery,  of  the  same  com¬ 
mittee,  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  ROLLA  JEWEL 
BEARING  PLANT,  AT  ROLLA,  N. 
.  DAK.,  TO  THE  WILLIAM  LANGER 
\.  JEWEL  BEARING  PLANT— REPORT 
5>F  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
13^2)  / 

Mr'MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  report 
favorably  from  the  Committee  on  (Gov¬ 
ernment NOperations  without  amend¬ 
ment,  S.  3466,  a  bill  to  change  the 
name  of  theSRolla  Jewel  Bearing  Plant 
at  Rolla,  N.  Dak.,  to  the  WilMrn  Langer 
Jewel  Bearing  Plant.  / 

This  legislatioirwas  introduced  by  my 
good  friend  and\  colleague,  Senator 
Young  of  North  Dakota.  I  am  parfi- 
ularly  happy  to  be  acaie  to  submit  the 
report  to  the  Senate  because  I  feel  that 
what  this  bill  proposes  isVmly  just  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  mem/n-y  of  a  famous.  North 
Dakotan  who  used  his  skillsNnersuasion, 
and  untiring  efforts  to  transform  an  area 
of  North  Dakota,  located  near  ak  Indian 
reservation,  from  a  relatively  poverty 
strickeryarea  to  one  where  peopleShave 
employment.  \ 

Tlyfee  of  us  who  watched  the  project 
dewflop  remember  vividly  the  many* 
months  of  work  that  went  into  it.  Sen¬ 
ator  Langer  was  in  the  forefront,  work¬ 
ing  with  his  congressional  colleagues,  in 
arousing  interest,  clearing  plans,  smooth¬ 
ing  out  details  which  resulted  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  this  jewel  bearing  plant. 

The  people  of  Rolla,  N.  Dak.,  and  the 
Indian  people  on  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Reservation  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  they  have  made  of  this  ven¬ 
ture.  Their  work  and  management  also 
serve  as  a  monument  to  Senator  Bill 
Langer,  who  made  a  dream  come  true 
in  his  home  State. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  Bill 
Langer’s  longtime  senatorial  colleague 
should  have  introduced  this  highly  ap¬ 
propriate  resolution  since  Senator 
Milton  Young  was  most  helpful,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  securing  support  for  this  highly 
useful  project  at  Rolla,  N.  Dak. 

The  Rolla  project  was  one  of  the  first 
designed  especially  to  utilize  the  unique 
and  specific  talents  and  aptitudes  of  our 
American  Indians  in  industrial  produc¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  a  great  success.  Since 
its  inception  many  other  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions  have  become  the  host  to  industrial 
activities  designed  to  utilize  the  talents 
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and  abilities  of  our  Indian  friends.  Al¬ 
most  invariably  the  results  have  far  exy 
ceeded  expectations.  The  Indians  have 
proved  to  be  faithful,  energetic,  loyal 
workers,  happy  for  the  opportunity  to 
earn  respectable  wages  close  to/nome 
and  gratified  over  the  sharp  inci'ease  in 
personal  income  provided  by  these  com¬ 
mercial  jobs.  / 

In  South  Dakota,  we  haye  a  rapidly 
growing  increase  of  interest  being  ex¬ 
pressed  by  various  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  in  America  oveyahe  possibility  of 
utilizing  Indian  laborers — both  men  and 
women — in  fabricating  plants  located  on 
or  near  the  reservation.  Among  the  en¬ 
terprises  already  operating  in  areas 
where  they  ha/e  access  to  a  dependable 
and  ample  supply  of  Indian  labor  which 
is  available/near  the  plant,  undisrupted 
by  labor  ^strife  or  strikes,  happy  and 
proud  to/find  at  long  last  steady  employ¬ 
ment  at  respectable  wages  are  producers 
of  fisfting  tackle,  laminated  wood,  auto- 
mojafle  and  truck  mufflers,  bed  blankets, 
Indian  souvenirs,  sandals,  and  American 
imilt  toys.  Others  are  sure  to  follow  as 
'they  learn  of  this  unique  and  mutually 
profitable  arrangement  for  locating 
fabricating  plants  in  low-cost-of-opera- 
tion  areas  where  taxes  and  living  costs 
are  low,  where  recreational  opportunities 
are  vast,  where  there  is  always  a  supply 
of  dependable  labor,  where  the  sky  is 
blue,  and  where  living  is  worthwhile. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  Bill  Langer  set  in 
motion  quite  a  movement  in  America 
which  is  designed  to  expand  and  to  grow. 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  of  the  report  and 
a  copy  of  the  bill,  S.  3466,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar ;  and,  without  objection,  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  report,  and  the  bill  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpts  from  the  report  are  as 
follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  change  the 
Viame  of  the  Holla  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at 
Holla,  North  Dakota,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Senator  William  Langer  of  North  Dakota. 

\  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

TheXollowing  letter  from  Senator  Milton 
R.  You^o  of  North  Dakota  gives  the  back¬ 
ground  information  of  the  Rolla  Jewel  Bear¬ 
ing  Plant  Rolla,  North  Dakota  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  part  played  by  Senator  William 
Langer  of  NorSh  Dakota  in  having  this  plant 
established :  \ 

Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee,  U.S.  Sentoe,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McC^llan:  As  you  know, 
I  have  pending  in  yourfCommittee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Senate  Bill  3466  which 
would  honor  our  late  colleague  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  Langer  by  naming  the  Rolla  Jewel  Bear¬ 
ing  Plant,  located  at  Rolla, ''North  Dakota, 
the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bear  nog  Plant. 

This  is  recognition  which  the  nd;e  Senator 
Langer  richly  deserves.  This  Jewel  Bearing 
Plant,  which  is  our  only  domestic  stource  of 
jewel  bearings  for  our  defense  and  spa^e  pro¬ 
grams,  had  its  inception  in  the  late  >04O’s 
when  Mr.  John  Hart,  then  Executive  Doc¬ 
tor  of  the  North  Dakota  Indian  Affairs  Co  ad¬ 
mission,  came  to  Washington  to  enlist  th\ 
late  Senator  Langer’s  help  in  getting  some 
industry  to  locate  in  or  near  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Indian  Reservation  to  provide  bad¬ 
ly-needed  work  for  the  Indians.  Senator 
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anger’s  first  thought  was  one  of  some  in- 
stry  to  assemble  watches  or  other  similar 
iiJtoicate  Instruments  widely  used  by  our 
Denmse  Establishment.  He  had  In  mind 
utilising  the  Indians’  particular  aptitude  for 
native 'handicraft  skills  In  the  delicate  work 
involvectan  this  type  of  an  Industry. 

SenatoNjanger  very  effectively  sought  help 
from  everX  level  of  government  from  the 
White  HousXm  down.  Securing  this  facil¬ 
ity  Involved  meetings  with  many  Important 
cabinet  officersXmd  executive  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Depiu'tment  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  National  Securoy  Council.  Senator 
Langer  very  effectively\oordinated  activities 
of  all  of  these  department  and  agencies  in  an 
effort  to  establish  this  itrortant  industry. 
To  him  must  go  the  credit  nor  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  industry.  Had not  been  for 
his  determined,  effective,  and  vnatiring  efforts 
there  never  would  have  been  a  jWel  Bearing 
Plant  at  Holla  and,  very  likely,  Xpre  would 
not  have  been  one  in  this  country.' 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  s£e  fit  to 
approve  this  bill  at  the  next  meeting\^f  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

With  warmest  personal  regards, 

Sincerely, 

Milton  R.  Young. 

The  bill  is  as  follows : 

S.  3466 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Jewel  Bearing  Plant  operated  and  maintained 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  at 
Rolla,  North  Dakota  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant, 
and  any  law,  regulation,  document,  or  record 
of  the  United.  States  in  which  such  plant  is 
designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  re¬ 
fer  to  such  plant  under  and  by  the  name  of 
the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

ACT  OF  1954,  AND  EURATOM 

COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  I  am  today  introduc¬ 
ing  a  bill  incorporating  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission’s  proposed  omnibus 
legislation  for  1966.  Since  I  have  not 
had  time  to  study  the  proposal  as  closely 
as  I  would  like,  I  am  introducing  the  bit 
by  request.  However,  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  will  go  into  the  provisions  of  tin?  bill 
in  detail  when  hearings  are  held  jm  the 
bill. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  intended  to 
effect  two  substantive  change/ in  atomic 
energy  legislation.  First,  i?  is  proposed 
to  delete  the  requirement  in  section  41b. 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  that 
the  President  make  an/annual  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
material  to  be  prochfeed  by  the  AEC  and 
the  amounts  to  be/available  for  distribu¬ 
tion  domestically  and  abroad  pursuant 
to  sections  53  sf nd  54  of  the  act. 

In  recomnrfending  this  change,  the 
AEC  states/that  because  special  nuclear 
materials /nd  the  source  material  from 
which  tore y  are  produced  are  no  longer 
scarcest  is  not  considered  necessary  or 
desirable  to  continue  to  burden  the  Chief 
Exc/utive  with  the  annual  duty  of  mak- 
these  determinations.  The  Commis- 
fon  also  notes  in  this  connection  that 
''with  the  repeal  of  these  determinations 
the  amount  of  special  nuclear  material  to 


be  produced  by  the  Commission  would 
continue  to  be  controlled  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  executive  branch  through 
the  normal  budgetary  process. 

The  other  substantive  change  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  AEC  would  amend,  sec¬ 
tion  5  of  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act 
of  1958  to  permit  implementation  with 
respect  to  Euratom  of  the  Commission’s 
authority,  provided  in  the  Private  Owner¬ 
ship  of  Special  Nuclear  Materials  Act  of 
1964,  to  contract  for  toll  enrichment 
services.  Presently  the  Euratom  Co¬ 
operation  Act  provides  for  the  sale  or 
lease  of  specified  quantities  of  special 
nuclear  materials  to  the  Community,  and 
it  is  thought  that  these  terms  do  not  en¬ 
compass  performance  of  toll  enrichment 
services.  The  AEC  contemplates  that 
toll  enrichment  will  be  sought  by  Eur¬ 
atom  when  such  services  become  avail¬ 
able  after  December  31,  1968. 

The  AEC  proposal  also  calls  for  tech¬ 
nical  amendments  to  section  223  and 
161n.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
to  correct  what  now  are  erroneous  ref-, 
erence  in  these  sections  to  other  sectior 
kof  the  act.  Previous  amendments  to  the 
iferenced  sections  necessitate  these 
technical  amendments. 

le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pv6  tem- 
poreN.  The  bill  will  be  reeeivee/and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 

The  mid  (S.  3617)  to  amen/' the  Atomic 
Energy  A^t  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended\ntroducecr  by  Mr.  Pastore 
(by  request)  ,\vas  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  ami  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Awunic  Energy. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SC*CIAL  SECURITY 

ACT  TO  BXPEDITeVdJUSTMENTS 

OF  PAYMENTS  UND£R  CERTAIN 

CONDITIONS 

Mr.^VHLLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill,  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  \em- 
rpore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3620)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  expedite  and  facilitate 
adjustments  of  payments  under  certain 
conditions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  1 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3620 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
204  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  of 
payment  has  been  made  to  any  person  under 
this  title,  proper  adjustment  or  recovery  shall 
be  made,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  as  follows: 

"(1)  With  respect  to  payment  to  a  person 
of  more  than  the  correct  amount  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  decrease  any  payment  under  this 
title  to  which  such  overpaid  person  is  en¬ 
titled,  or  shall  require  such  overpaid  person 
or  his  estate  to  refund  the  amount  in  excess 
of  the  correct  amount,  or  shall  decrease  any 


payment  under  this  title  payable  to  his  esta^ 
or  to  any  other  person  on  the  basis  of  ine 
wages  and  self-employment  income  m ich 
were  the  basis  of  the  payments  to  suci/over- 
paid  person,  or  shall  apply  any  comj/nation 
of  the  foregoing. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  paymen/to  a  per¬ 
son  of  less  than  the  correct  annount,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  paymeac  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  amount  due  suchninderpaid  per¬ 
son,  or,  if  such  person  dieynefore  payments 
are  completed  or  before  Negotiating  one  or 
more  checks  representing  correct  payments, 
disposition  of  the  amo/it  due  shall  be  made 
under  regulations  pi/scribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  such  ordeiVuf  priority  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  will  best  / rry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

“(b)  In  anjytase  in  which  more  than  the 
correct  amoupt  of  payment  has  been  made, 
there  shall  Are  no  adjustment  of  payments 
to,  or  rec/ery  by  the  United  States  from, 
any  pers/i  who  is  without  fault  if  such  ad¬ 
justment  or  recovery  would  defeat  the  pur¬ 
pose  &  this  title  or  would  be  against  equity 
and/good  conscience. 

/(c)  No  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
'all  be  held  liable  for  any  amount  certified 
br  paid  by  him  to  any  person  where  the  ad¬ 
justment  or  recovery  of  such  amount  is 
waived  under  subsection  (b),  or  where  ad¬ 
justment  under  subsection  (a)  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  prior  to  the  death  of  all  persons 
against  whose  benefits  deductions  are  au¬ 
thorized.” 


AMENDMENTS  TO  FOREIGN 
AID  BILL 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  648  AND  649 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  two  amendments  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
S.  3584.  The  present  foreign  aid  bill 
has  two  separate  chapters,  one  dealing 
with  development  loans  and  the  other 
with  technical  assistance.  These  two 
chapters  limit  the  number  of  countries 
to  which  development  loans  can  be  made 
to  the  number  of  10  and  the  countries 
to  which  technical  aid  can  be  made  to 
the  number  of  40. 

My  amendments  would  allow,  when¬ 
ever  the  President  so  determines  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest,  extending  the 
number  from  10  to  a  number  above  in 
the  case  of  development  loans,  and  to  a 
number  above  40  in  the  case  of  technical 
aid  assistance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendments  will  be  received 
and  printed  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


NOTICIS  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SENATE 

SECTION,  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 

atomic\energy 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  wish  to 
give  notice  that\a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  July  19,  1966,  at 
4  p.m.  in  the  JoinKcommittee’s  open 
hearing  room  S-407  of  the  Capitol,  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Samuel  M. 
Nabrit,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  snember  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  the  re- 
mainer  of  the  term  expiring  June  30, 
1970.  The  Senate  section  ofVhe  Joint 
Committee  will  also  consider  tne  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Wilfrid  E.  Johnson,  of\y ash¬ 
ing  ton,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  remaindered 
the  term  expiring  June  30,  1967,  of  John 
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j.  Palfrey.  Mr.  Palfrey  resigned  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  effective 
Jurte  30,  1966. 

Without  objection  I  will  submit  for 
the  Record  the  biographical  summaries 
of  Dr.  N^brit  and  Mr.  Johnson  that  ac- 
c  o  mp  an  i  exMh  ei  r  nominations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio¬ 
graphical  summaries  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  theSREcoRD,  as  follows: 

Biographic  DaN  op  Samuel  M.  Nabrit 

Age  61  (Born  FebNary  21,  1905  in  Macon, 
Georgia).  \ 

Home:  3806  Tierwe^er  Street,  Houston, 
Texas. 

PRESENT  POSTON 

President,  Texas  SoutherX^University. 

EDUCATION 

In  1925.  B.S.,  Morehouse  Colleg^  _ 

In  1927,  M.S.,  Brown  University.' 

In  1932,  Ph.  D.,  Brown  University."' 

In  1944,  Post-doctoral  study,  COhimbia 
University.  \ 

In  1950,  Post-doctoral  study.  University  of 
Brussels. 

PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

From  1925  to  1931,  Professor  of  Biology,'1 
Morehouse  College. 

From  1932  to  1955,  Professor  and  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Biology,  Atlanta  Uni¬ 
versity. 

From  1947  to  1955,  Dean,  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Atlanta  University. 

In  1955,  President,  Texas  Southern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Also  Ten  summers  at  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 

In  1945,  Science  Work  Shop,  Columbia 
University. 

In  1945,  President,  National  Institute  of 
Science. 

From  1948  to  1955,  Coordinator,  Grants-in- 
Aid  Program  for  Research,  Atlanta  Univer¬ 
sity  Center,  Carnegie  Foundation. 

From  1951  to  1955,  Member,  Screening 
Committee,  Ford  Foundation  Fellowship 
Program. 

In  1954,  Consultant  to  National  Science 
Foundation. 

From  1956  to  1962,  Member,  National 
Science  Board. 

From  1960  to  1961,  President,  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

In  1961,  Member,  Fellowship  Council,  Dan- 
forth  Foundation. 

In  1961,  Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education. 

In  1962,  Member,  Board  of  Directors, 
Southern  Education  Foundation.  Author, 
numerous  articles. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  12,  1966,  the  name  of  Mr. 
McGovern  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3602)  to  prohibit, 
without  the  express  approval  of  Con¬ 
gress,  any  construction  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  altering  the  proportions,  chang¬ 
ing  the  size,  or  modifying  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Building  in  any  substantial  manner,  and 
to  establish  a  commission  to  study  the 
existing  and  future  needs  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  such  building,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborough  on  July  12,  1966. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ty- 
dings]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3181, 
relating  to  moving  expenses,  and  that  his 
name  be  included  in  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
x>re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
gred. 

Ir.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, > 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  ne: 
printing  of  the  bill  the  names  of  the  sj 
ior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  , 
and  thNjunior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  be  added  as  cospojfeors  of 
S.  3602,  a  bill  to  prohibit  construction 
which  would  nmdify  the  Capita  Building 
without  the  comment  of  Congress. 

The  ACTINgVresidbNT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  .VMr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cons/ncsthat  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3514f to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  A/t  to  provide  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of/a  National  Bye  Institute 
in  the  Nation/1  Institutes  of  I^ealth,  the 
name  of  th^r  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribiooff]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  i^/TING  PRESIDENT  prd\tem- 
pore.  ^without  objection,  it  is  s<\or- 
dere< 


Biographic  Data  on  Wilfrid  E.  John^n 
Born:  May  24,  1905,  England. 

Present  Postion:  Recently  retired  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  General  Electric  Company's 
Hanford  Atomic  Products  Operatioyr  at  Rich¬ 
land,  Washington. 

Education:  1930,  B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering,  Oregon  State  Collegh  1939,  M.  E. 
Professional  Degree,  Oregon''  State  College; 
1959,  SCD,  Honorary,  Oreaon  State  College. 

Previous  Experience :  1960-36,  Design  Engi¬ 
neer — Household  Refrigerator,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company;  1936-40,  Design  Engineer — 
Commercial  Refrigeration,  General  Electric 
Company;  1940-44/  Section  Engineer — Air¬ 
craft  Supercharger,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany;  1944-45,  Ifngmeer — Aircraft  Gas  Tur¬ 
bine  Department,  General  Electric  Company; 
1945-48,  Manger— Engineering  Air  Condi¬ 
tioning,  Department,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany;  1948^51,  Manager — Design  &  Construc¬ 
tion,  Hanford  Atomic  Products  Operation, 
Genera/  Electric  Company;  1951-52,  Assist¬ 
ant  General  Manager,  Hanford  Atomic  Prod¬ 
ucts f  Operation,  General  Electric  Company; 
19#2,  General  Manager,  Hanford  Atomic 
roducts  Operation,  General  Electric  Com- 
"'pany. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  E.  BELL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
devoted  and  highly  able  public  servant 
will  leave  the  Government  very  shortly. 
I  refer  to  David  E.  Bell,  who  has  been 
outstanding  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
AID  program.  This  position  involved 
directing  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
challenging  organizations  within  the 
Government.  But  Mr.  Bell  met  the 
challenges,  performed  his  duties  with 
great  effectiveness,  and  I  wish  to  extend 
to  him  sincere  gratitude  for  a  job  well 
done. 

David  Bell  has  been  a  credit  to  the 
various  positions  in  which  he  has  served. 
Yet,  I  can  well  understand  his  desire  to 
leave.  For  his  future  will  now  be 
secured  by  a  position  which  perhaps  will 
be  more  lucrative  and  in  which  there 
undoubtedly  will  be  some  peace  and 
surcease.  All  of  this  he  has  earned  and 
richly  deserves. 

We  shall  miss  him.  But  he  goes  with 
our  congratulations  and  best  wishes — ■ 
and  even  more,  with  our  sincere  thanks. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  join  with  the  majority, 
leader. 

David  Bell  is  a  great  American.  H/'is 
dedicated  to  his  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  peace  with  justice.  His  tenuve  has 
lasted  longer  than  that  of  any/ of  his 
predecessors.  In  a  preeminently  im¬ 
portant  governmental  activity  he  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  to  sc  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representative#;  with  patience 
and  painstaking  devotion  to  the  public 
trust,  why  assistance  by  this  Government 
is  necessary  to  nation's  of  the  world  which 
are  free,  which  wi#n  to  remain  free,  and 
which  need  the  Melp  and  the  assistance 
of  the  people  a/ra  the  Government  of  the 
United  States 

Dave  Bell/now  goes  into  a  great  private 
responsibility.  He  will  be  associated 
with  an /eleemosynary  institution  which 
bears  sr  great  American  name,  and  will 
have /the  responsibility  of  helping  to 
guide  the  decisions  of  that  institution  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  As  he 
laves  Government  and  as  he  enters  what 
know  will  be  a  splendid  career  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  voices  the  feelings  of  all  of  us.  I 
wish  particularly  to  add  my  hopes  that 
this  fine  man,  this  fellow  Californian, 
will  someday  reenter  the  Federal  service, 
where  he  has  so  distinguished  himself  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  associate  myself  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  their  praise  of  David  Bell. 

As  manager  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
the  Senate,  and  having  been  in  charge 
of  the  hearings  connected  with  this  bill, 
it  has  been  my  happy  opportunity  to 
have  had  extensive  contact  with  David 
Bell. 

I  daresay  that  I  have  never  met  a  man 
who  is  more  compassionate,  more  tal¬ 
ented,  and  more  devoted  to  his  public 
trust  than  this  fine  gentleman. 

I  wish  him  well,  and  I  join  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  expressing  our  regrets  that 
iwe  have  lost  him  as  a  trusted  member 
the  executive  department.  But  we 
khnw  that  his  devotion  and  his  dedica- 
tioN  and  his  talents  will  continue  to  be 
used  \for  the  benefit  and  the  grandeur 
of  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  both  of  my  colleagues  for  their 
remarks,  an^  agree  with  them  whole¬ 
heartedly. 

The  acting  hainority  leader  has  said 
that  he  hopes  Mr.  Bell  will  return  to 
Government.  Others  have  similar  sen¬ 
timents.  It  has  bekn  said  that  one  of 
the  newsmen,  on  learning  of  David  Bell’s 
resignation,  expressed  \he  same  hope, 
in  these  words: 

Dave  Bell  is  my  candidate  for  the  next 
Secretary  of  State. 

Perhaps  someday  he  will  cXme  back. 
We  all  can  hope  so.  And  if  heNloes,  he 
will  be  welcomed;  not  only  because  he  is 
an  outstanding  administrator,  bu\  be¬ 
cause  he  has  already  been  through' 
ordeal  of  fire.  And  his  initiation  w> 
with  one  of  the  most  controversial  agenX 
cies.  Nevertheless,  he  has  done  a  good 
job  and  he  has  performed  it  under  the 
most  difficult  of  circumstances. 
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^displaying  a  growing  awareness  of  its  valu¬ 
able  location.  The  military  interest  and  re- 
ch  in  cold  weather  operations  has  been 
a  Healthy  influence  on  the  growth  of  Alaska. 

I  blWve  we  in  the  military,  along  with  the 
civil iaVi  populace  in  Alaska,  have  dispelled 
some  M  the  misconceptions  that  have 
existed  about  the  problem  of  working  and 
living  in  Alaska.  Each  year  we  rotate  more 
than  30,00C)\nilitary  personnel  and  depend¬ 
ents  to  the  S^uth  48.  This  is  good  for  you, 
our  friends  ir\  the  trucking  business,  who 
move  their  household  goods,  but  I  think 
there  is  another  and  perhaps  more  important 
benefit.  And  that  Ns  that  these  people  be¬ 
come  ambassadors  for  Alaska  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  tell  many  people  that  living 
and  working  in  AlaskNiis  far  better  than 
they  had  expected.  I  belSeve  there  are  some 
worthwhile  long  range  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this. 

There  are  some  other  elements  in  the 
growth  of  Alaska  which  I  thSnk  are  very 
healthy  and  worth  mentioning.  \Alaska  can 
be  proud  of  the  improvements  na  surface 
travel  brought  about  by  the  StaNe  Ferry 
System.  This  “Marine  Highway”  cafiainly 
offers  some  of  the  world’s  most  picturesque 
travel  and  at  the  same  time  is  rapidly  bragg¬ 
ing  economic  and  social  development  to 
area  rich  in  timber,  fish  and  history.  Th> 
ferry  system  is  literally  pushing  back  the'' 
frontiers  of  southeast  Alaska. 

Northwest  Alaska  needs  the  same  sort  of 
stimulus.  If  the  entire  state  is  to  realize 
its  potential,  it  cannot  wait  for  major  popu¬ 
lation  centers  to  develop  before  building  a 
road.  More  cities  and  more  areas  of  home¬ 
steading  will  develop  when  more  roads  are 
built.  Alaskan  cities,  even  in  outlying  areas, 
will  insist  upon  reliable  access  to  existing 
economic,  medical,  and  cultural  facilities. 
Rapid  development  can  only  come  when  a 
vast  network  of  year-round  roads  are  built 
to  permit  Alaskan  carriers  and  private  ve¬ 
hicles  to  ply  highways  and  bring  the  hall¬ 
marks  of  civilization  to  every  Alaskan. 

You  are  to  be  commended  that  in  spite  of 
the  limitations  imposed  on  you  by  the  few 
highways,  the  great  distances  between  popu¬ 
lation  centers  and  the  severity  of  weather, 
the  number  of  pieces  of  trucking  equipment 
per  capita  is  greater  in  Alaska  than  in  any 
other  state,  and  is  increasing  each  year  by 
more  than  thirty-five  hundred  pieces.  I 
doubt  that  many  Alaskans  realize  that  you 
furnish  direct  employment  to  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  people,  pay  almost  seven 
million  dollars  a  year  in  state  and  federal' 
taxes,  that  you  are  capable  of  handling  ai 
type  of  trucking  activity,  and  that  the  truck¬ 
ing  capacity  of  Alaska  commercial  ca/riers 
exceeds  thirty-five  hundred  ton/days^ 

At  the  present,  the  members  of  tins  asso¬ 
ciation  move  almost  thirty  million  pounds 
each  year  for  the  military  withy*  the  State 
of  Alaska.  I  am  referring  only  /o  shipments 
that  originate  and  terminaflfe  in  Alaska. 
Three  Air  Force  Stations — IJmdwood,  Pedro 
Dome,  and  Murphy  Domat-and  all  of  the 
White  Alice  sites  on  the  Alaska  and  Richard¬ 
son  Highways  depend  yOn  your  trucks  for 
resupply. 

Increasing  the  nuntfber  of  places  served  by 
highways  will  bring  increased  trucking  de¬ 
mand.  As  easier yoccess  is  permitted  to  iso¬ 
lated  areas,  the/Rlaskan  Command  can  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  the  cost  of  construction 
and  resupply/  With  more  highways,  we  can 
perform  our  mission  of  defending  Alaska 
more  effectively  and  more  economically. 

For  example,  look  at  the  present  method 
of  maintaining  the  Alaskan  Air  Command’s 
Early/W arning  Network.  Each  summer,  the 
AiiyForce  ships  more  than  one-hundred  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  tons  during  the  annual  sum¬ 
mer  resupply  program  known  as  Project 
IONA  LISA.  After  the  ice  pack  closes  the 
northeast  shipping  lanes,  most  of  the  sites 
are  forced  to  depend  on  aerial  resupply.  Two 
of  the  radar  installations,  Sparrevohn  and 
Indian  Mountain,  depend  entirely  on  aerial 


delivery  year-around.  Certainly  the  cost  of 
maintaining  this  vital  link  in  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  System  will  be  reduced 
as  the  highway  network  is  expanded  to  reach 
some  of  these  installations. 

In  closing,  I  again  refer  to  a  remark  made 
by  President  Johnson — this  time  after  the 
signing  of  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial 
Bill  on  the  26th  of  March,  this  year.  The 
Chief  Executive  said,  .  .  the  permanent 
projects  which  are  planned  as  a  part  of  that 
celebration  will  contribute  to  the  long-range 
development  of  this  great  and  important 
state.” 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  us  will  wholeheart¬ 
edly  agree  with  the  President  on  the  lasting 
value  of  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial  cele¬ 
bration.  Some  three-hundred  thousand 
people  are  expected  to  view  the  exhibition 
site  here  at  Fairbanks  during  1967. 

No  doubt,  each  one  of  this  number  will 
find  something  in  Alaska  for  them,  for  Alaska 
is  a  vast  and  varied  land  that  offers  some¬ 
thing  for  everyone.  I  want  each  one  of  the 
1967  visitors  to  go  away  with  the  same  warm 
feeling  that  I  have  for  Alaska.  I  want  to 
see  Alaska  grow  and  develop  its  vast  poten¬ 
tial. 

Transportation  is  the  key  that  will  unloc 
Alaska’s  treasure  chest,  and  dependable  yejfc- 
around  surface  transportation  is  the  essejmal 
element  of  that  key. 

I  submit  to  all  Alaskans  that — w|ierever 
le  trucker  goes,  there  goes  progres/i 


THE  AIRLINES  S” 


IKE 


Kansas  City,  Mo., . 

July  14./966. 

Senator  Edward  Long, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Respectively  request  your  utnrfost  effort  to 
promote  agreement  in  strike/of  five  major 
airlines  permitting  settlement  satisfactory  to 
union,  management,  and  o«  country.  Each 
passing  day  multiplies  Wardships  seriously 
affecting  business  and  the  national  economy. 

A.  (/.  Swanson, 

President, 

Western  Auto  Supply  Co. 


Pleasant  Hill,  Mo., 

July  14,  1966. 

Senator  EDw,yfo  Long, 

U.S.  Senate y 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strike/5n  Trans  World  and  other  major  air¬ 
lines  isr  seriously  affecting  our  business  of 
exporting  valuable  parent  stock  poultry  to 
othef  nations  around  the  world.  Will  appre¬ 
ciate  your  help  in  pressing  for  an  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  strike. 

Mr.  Irwin, 

President, 

Colonial  Poultry  Farms,  Inc. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  /Mr.  President, 
the  airli\es  strike  has  continued  now  for 
a  week. 

I  will  maXg  no  attempt  to  comment  on 
the  merits  oXeithei/ side  to  the  dispute, 
but  would  likeNo  jft>int  out  the  effect  on 
the  welfare  of  ajKconcerned  in  Missouri, 
and  to  observe^Nri  in  addition  to  those 
immediately  involved  there  are  many 
others  beingj/hurt  bySprolongation  of  the 
strike. 

Telegrtfins  from  Missouri  businessmen, 
urging y^very  effort  toward  resolving  the 
dispute,  indicate  how  vitaPsair  service  is 
today.  These  include  not  omv  business¬ 
man  who  depend  on  airlines  fohLast  busi- 
fss  trips,  but  shippers  whose  \>roducts 
range  from  valuable  parent  stockNoultry 
being  exported  worldwide,  to  florist^  and 
manufacturers. 

Hotel  operators  and  retail  businessn^n 
also  report  they  are  being  affected  ac 
versely. 

One  airline,  TWA,  employs  9,014  per¬ 
sons  in  Missouri.  Today,  5,977  of  those 
employees  are  off  the  payroll.  This  adds 
up  to  a  monthly  payroll  loss  of  $3,740,000. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  harmful 
effect  on  the  disputants  and  business 
generally.  It  is  my  hope  that  both  sides 
will  make  every  effort  toward  a  settle¬ 
ment  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
selection  of  the  many  telegrams  I  have 
received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

July  14,  1966. 

Senator  Edward  Long, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  firm  depends  on  air  freight  service  into 
Kansas  City  for  85  percent  of  our  shipping. 
Please  do  what  you  can  to  help  in  this  air 
strike. 

Earl  G.  Lacey, 
Wholesale  Florist. 


July  14,  1966. 

Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  pending  airline  strike  is  seriously  af¬ 
fecting  the  economy  of  the  Kansas  City 
region  and  your  efforts  to  bring  about  rapid 
settlement  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
citizens  and  businesses  of  this  area. 

Sincerely, 

Pleasant  V.  Miller,  Jr., 
President,  Commerce  Trust  Co. 


NABRIT  TO  A  EC 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Samuel  M.  Nabrit’s  list  of  credits  is  much 
too  lengthy  to  recite  here.  And  I  do  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  itemize  the  list  to 
strengthen  my  endorsement  of  President 
Johnson’s  nomination  of  Dr.  Nabrit  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

He  has  had,  as  the  Houston  Post  states, 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  government  service. 

The  Post  regrets,  in  an  editorial,  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Nabrit  must  leave  Houston 
and  his  post  as  president  of  Texas  South¬ 
ern  University.  But  it  adds  that  his 
contributions  as  a  member  of  the  AEC 
/ill  be  of  great  value  to  the  Nation. 
vDr.  Nabrit  needs  no  further  recom¬ 
mendation,  but  I  still  would  like  to  place 
thisNtribute  to  him  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov 

[From  the\jfouston  (Tex.)  Post,  June  23, 
1966] 

Dlk  Nabrit  to  AEC 

The  nomination  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Nabrit  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunission  should  be  warmly 
applauded  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Nabrit,  president  of  Texas  Southern 
University  since  1955,  has  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career  in  eduction  and  the  service 
of  his  government. 

Dr.  Nabrit,  who  would  thke  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  from  Texas  Southern  when  his 
appointment  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  has 
now  served  three  Presidents,  \Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed,  him  in 
1956  to  the  National  Science  Board.  Nn  1959, 
Nabrit  was  named  to  a  national  advisory 
committee  to  assist  the  Office  of  Education 
in  a  program  to  improve  modem  foreign 
language  instruction. 
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Un^er  President  Kennedy,  he  became  a 
speclal\ambassador  to  represent  the  UjS.  at 
independence  celebrations  in  the  Republic  of 
Niger,  anas,  in  1963,  he  became  vice  chairman 
of  a  new  committee  on  equality  of  educa¬ 
tional  opponent  ty  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 

In  1963,  Nabrtt  served  on  a  committee  to 
study  the  need  for  publicly  supported  in¬ 
stitutions  of  highek  learning  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  wa^one  of  10  Americans  to 
attend  a  UN  conference  in  Geneva  on  assist¬ 
ance  to  underdeveloped  Rations. 

Under  his  leadership,  T^xas  Southern  Uni¬ 
versity  has  achieved  high\tandards  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

His  presence  will  be  miss&d  in  Houston. 
His  services  on  the  AEC  will  be  great  value 
to  the  nation. 


EDWARD  KERNAN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  sadness  and  a  deep  sense Nf 
personal  loss  that  I  rise  today  to  am 
nounce  the  death  of  my  good  friend  and' 
veteran  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reporter, 
Edward  Keman.  Since  Ed  came  to 
Washington  in  1944  I  have  known  him 
well  and  I  have  respected  his  fine  ability 
as  an  objective  and  sensitive  journalist. 

Ed  was  born  in  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  in 
1907.  After  working  for  Minnesota  news¬ 
papers,  he  came  to  the  Akron  bureau 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  In  1937. 
While  in  Washington  he  covered  many 
presidential  conventions. 

In  1954  Ed  Keman  was  elected  to  the 
Gridiron  Club  of  Washington.  Many  of 
us  saw  and  enjoyed  his  performance  as 
Crier  in  the  annual  skits  of  that  club. 
Ed  Kernan  was  a  friend  and  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  many  in  the  Congress  when 
I  say  that  we  shall  miss  him. 

Ed  Kernan  was  a  delightful,  jovial 
friend.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him 
well  from  the  time  years  ago  I  was  Con¬ 
gressman  at  Large  and  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Ed  Kernan  was  a  most  person¬ 
able,  generous,  and  kindly  individual.  He 
was  also  a  great  news  reporter;  thor¬ 
oughly  discerning  and  objective.  He 
never  overlooked  what  was  important  nor 
failed  to  discard  what  was  unimportant. 
During  the  nearly  8  years  I  have  served 
as  U.S.  Senator  I  came  to  regard  him  as 
a  most  knowledgeable,  likeable,  and  gra¬ 
cious  friend  and  also  a  superior  new? 
reporter.  It  was  depressing  and  shock¬ 
ing  to  me  to  learn  of  his  death  at  a  c/ 
paratively  early  age. 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1324. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bil 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3584)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  this  afternoon,  but  on  Monday  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Fulbright],  will  commence 
with  the  presentation  of  this  bill. 


July  15,  1966 


( 


Resolution  of  Congress  of  August  10,  1964. 
The  security  commitment  did  not  arise  from 
the  AID  programs  but  from  the  formal  and 
solemn  action  taken  by  the  United  Stat 
in  accordance  with,  its  constitutional  pro 
esses.  I  hope  this  distinction  will  nowy 
clear. 

Sincerely, 

.  Dean  Rusk. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o’clock 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

COMMITMENT  OF  U.S.  MILITARY 

FORCES— FOREIGN  AID  BILL- 
LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
haiTfc  received,  today,  from  the  Secretary 
of  Swrie,  a  letter  which  he  has  requested 
the  leadership  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  innate.  It  concerns  the  foreigi 
aid  bill  wlvch  will  be  before  the  Sena^fe 
directly. 

The  Secretary  addresses  himself  to 
the  question  orswhether  or  not  ths!  com¬ 
mitment  of  U.SNrnilitary  forces/may  be 
implicit  in  the  extension  of  U<S.  assist¬ 
ance  under  aid  legislation.  I*  I  may  say 
so,  the  Secretary’s  letter  is/a  most  can¬ 
did  and  welcome  clarification  of  this 
question  and  I  am  deligmed  to  read  it  in 
full  to  the  Senate  at  tbfs  Hme. 

ULY  15,  1966. 

Dear  Senator  M^sfield:  iNjmve  noted 
recent  expressions  pi  concern  in \he  Senate 
over  whether  the/Administration  \iews  the 
extension  of  aid/to  a  country  as  a  aammit- 
ment  to  defend  that  country  with  Vnited 
States  troops/ if  it  is  attacked.  I  think  it 
important  that  any  confusion  on  this  is^ue 
be  removed  before  the  Senate  considers  ti 
1966  Amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of/l961,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  yould  bring  this  letter  to  the  attention 
of  Joe  members. 

legislation  relates  to  furnishing  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  assistance  to  foreign 
^countries.  It  has  no  bearing  on  commit¬ 
ments  to  employ  United  States  forces  to 
assist  in  the  collective  self-defense  of  other 
countries.  Such  commitments  are  made, 
pursuant  to  our  laws  and  the  Constitution, 
where  the  national  interest  so  requires  and 
not  because  the  United  States  is  or  is  not 
supplying  the  foreign  country  in  question 
with  foreign  aid.  In  short,  our  aid  program 
neither  implies  nor  prohibits  a  commitment 
to  use  our  armed  forces  in  cooperation  with 
the  self-defense  efforts  of  a  foreign  country. 

This  question  has  apparently  arisen  out  of 
the  discussion  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  have 
stated  to  Congressional  committees  and 
elsewhere  that  each  Administration  since 
Worfd  War  n  has  concluded,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  that  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia 
was  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  This  policy  has  been  support¬ 
ed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  have  furnished 
substantial  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  the  countries  in  Southeast  Asia.  A  spec¬ 
ific  security  commitment  was  contained  in 
the  SEATO  Treaty  which  applied  directly 
to  the  signatories  and  to  the  protocol  states. 
This  commitment  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Joint 


NATURAL  DISASTER  A3 
BATOR 


ULAN 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  MV.  President,  it 
has  been  brought  to  my/attention  that  a 
natural  disaster  of  great  proportions  has 
befallen  the  people  who  live  in  and  near 
the  city  of  Ulan  Bator,  capital  of  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic. 

According  to  .one  source,  thousands  of 
families  living/along  the  Tula  River  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  as  a  result 
of  torrential  rains  and  massive  flooding. 
Scores  o£/persons  have  been  killed,  sev¬ 
eral  bridges  are  out,  and  the  capital,  a 
city  oi  250,000  inhabitants,  is  without 
drinking  water,  electricity,  and  other 
essentials. 

lisfortunes  of  this  scope  are  of  con¬ 
cern  to  all  men.  Natural  calamities  do 
not  respect  national  boundaries,  or  ideol¬ 
ogies.  A  final  assessment  of  damage  has 
not  yet  been  made,  but  the  indications 
are  that  Mongolia  will  require  outside 
assistance.  I  would  hope  that  our  na¬ 
tional  sympathies  have  already  been  ex¬ 
tended  through  available  channels  to  the 
people  of  the  stricken  area.  I  would 
hope,  further,  that  the  American  Red 
Cross  or  other  agencies  would  stand  by 
to  offer  promptly  such  help  as  might  be 
appropriate  in  the  event  the  need  for  it 
arises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
“Ulan  Bator  Flood  Kills  Scores,  Routs 
Thousands,”  written  by  Harrison  E. 
Salisbury,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Friday,  July  15,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.as  follows: 

Jlan  Bator  Flood  Kills  Scores,  Routs 
Thousands — Mongolian  Families  Home¬ 
less  as  Rain  Swells  River — Disaster  Para¬ 
lyse  Capital  During  Native  Holiday 
(By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 

.Ulan  'Bator,  Mongolia,  July  14. — Mongo¬ 
lia’s  sprawling  capital  struggled  today  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  flood 
that  has  takeg.  scores  of  lives  and  left  thou¬ 
sands  homele 

Word  spread  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
speeding  generatoktrains  south  from  eastern 
Siberia  to  provide  power  to  the  stricken  oity. 

Mongolian  authormes,  assisted  by  Soviet 
army  units,  have  been,  lifting  hundreds  of 
families  from  the  flocxl^d  valley  by  heli¬ 
copters. 

The  rain  has  stopped  ancMhe  weather  has 
cleared,  but  Ulan  Bator  isNvlthout  water, 
electricity  and  other  suppliesX  Virtually  all 
industry  in  this  city,  with  a  population  of 
250,000,  has  been  closed  by  flooch. waters  or 
lack  of  px>wer. 

At  least  4,000  families,  most  of  w  thorn  live 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tula  River  lnOrurts, 
the  traditional  Mongolian  abode  madte  of 
canvas  and  felt,  were  homeless  and  had  \st 
their  belongings. 

The  railroad  south  to  China  has  been  cuth 
at  several  places  and  communications  with 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 


SENATE 


1#  F?“1G?=oi?\nSe8f?,Sfb;!:*  0n  S-  3584’  the  forei§n  ald  authorization  bill 

(pp.  83-309,  15334-347).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Byrd,  Va.  to  bar 

aid  to  any  country  which  fails  to  take  steps  within  60  days  after  enactment  of 
nr.1L  prevent  shiPs  or  Planes  under  its  registry  from  transporting  to 

15334)  U  Uam  ^  ec*uiPment>  materials,  or  commodities  (pp.  15296-308, 

15252al  Senat°rS  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  blT 
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FOOD  STAMP.  Both  Houses  received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  amen^ 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  appropriations  foi 
fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967;  to  House 
Agriculture  and  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committees,  pp.  15247,  125249 


3.  LOANS \  Both  Houses  received  from  Farm  Credit  Administration  a  proposed^ bill  to 
deleteNthe  interest  rate  limitation  on  debentures  issued  by  Federal  inter¬ 
mediate  \redit  banks  and  on  loans  made  by  Federal  land  banks  and  banks  for 
cooperatives;  to  House  Agriculture  and  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com¬ 
mittees.  p^.  15247,  15249 


4.  TRAN SPORT AT I ON.  \  Sen.  Mansfield  submitted  an  amendment  to  S.  3010,  to  establish 
a  Department  of \ransportation,  which  "would  place  the  St.yLawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  in  the  proposed  new  Department."  /pp.  15252-3 


5.  COSPONSORS.  Sen.  Javrts  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Sy/3408,  the  proposed 

Intergovernmental  Pers^pnel  Act;  and  Sen.  Douglas  was'  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
S.  3584,  the  foreign  ai^authorization  bill.  p.  15/53 


6.  AID.  Sen.  Metcalf  commendecK the  sending  by  AID  </  eight  volunteer  agricultural 
workers,  including  two  farmery,  to  Vietnam  to  preach  American  production  skills 
and  farming  methods,  p.  1534] 


7.  CHILD  NUTRITION.  Sen.  Proxmire  urked  "rapL^i  action"  in  the  House  to  pass  the 


Ellender  child  nutrition  bill.  p.  N15254/ 


8.  INFLATION.  Sen.  Proxmire  stated  that  /This  great  American  economy  is  not 
accelerating.  It  is  slowing  down,"/4na\inserted  several  articles  on  the 
subject,  pp.  15254-6 

Sen.  Javits  claimed  that  "The/^dministr^tion' s  unwillingness  or  inability 
to  stop  the  present  drift  in  economic  polic\and  to  deal  with  inflation 
effectively  is  threatening  a  iriajor  crisis  for\phe  United  States."  pp.  15256-7 


9.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS/^  Sen.  Javits  commended  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  "restoring  the  administration '  s  proposed  cutbacks  in  the  school  milk, 
school  lunch,  land-gray  college  and  agricultural  research  programs,"  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that /the  Senate  conferees  will  adopt\the  increased  sums 
alloted  by  the  Senate  in  regard  to  rural  community  development  and  school  lunch 
programs,  pp.  15258-9 


FARM  PROGRAM, 
tions  "which 
15273-4 


S/h.  Yarborough  inserted  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  resolu- 
[rectly  affect  the  agricultural  economy  of  Wes\Texas."  pp, 


11.  TERRITORIE/f.  Sen.  Fong  spoke  in  favor  of  proposed  legislation  to  Authorize  in¬ 
creased /appropriations  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  in¬ 
serted/several  articles  on  the  subject,  pp.  15272-3 


PERSONNEL;  INVASION  OF  PRIVACY.  Sen.  Ervin  criticized  the  alleged  "increasing 
reliance  on  methods,,  instruments,  and  devices  which  tend  to  invade  basicN^ights" 
Tf  Federal  employees.  pp.  15347-63 


HISTORIC  SITES.  Sen.  Yarborough  counnended  and  inserted  resolutions  of  the  Tex) 
State  Historical  Survey  Committee  endorsing  S.  3035,  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  sites,  p.  15279 
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the  route  taken  by  the  Lincoln  family 
from  Kentucky  through  Indiana  to 
inois.  They  can  see  the  remnants  of 
le  Whitewater  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canals,  19th  century  Indiana’s  most  effi¬ 
cient  forms  of  transportation.  They  can 
visit  ihe  old  pioneer  inns,  homes,  and 
courthouses,  and  the  many  museums 
testifying. to  the  area’s  rich  past. 

Southerh  Indiana  offers  us  more  than 
•a  glimpse  \nto  a  pioneer  past,  how¬ 
ever;  15  of  Indiana’s  22  State  parks  are 
located  in  southern  Indiana,  and  11  of 
the  State’s  13  Stkte  forests.  The  south¬ 
ern  Indiana  area  ^offers  the  tourist  two 
national  parks — one)ri.he  site  of  Lincoln’s 
boyhood  home;  the  oliher,  created  a  na¬ 
tional  park  by  the  Congress  only  a  few 
days  ago,  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Me¬ 
morial,  at  Vincennes. 

An  economic  renaissance^  predicted 
for  the  area’s  near  future,  Nrith  a  re¬ 
invigorated  limestone  industrySbringing 
the  promise  of  greater  prosperitXto  this 
land  so  full  of  history  and  natural 
beauty. 

I  commend  Gov.  Roger  D.  Branigin  £fcs^d 
•Lt.  Gov.  Robert  Rock,  for  their  interes 
•and  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  tour-' 
ism  in  Indiana,  and  in  the  organizing  of 
a  Sesquicentennial  celebration  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud. 

In  view  of  our  sesquicentennial  year 
and  the  relatively  limited  knowledge  by 
the  general  public  of  southern  Indiana’s 
many  resources  for  summer  enjoyment,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  describing  southern 
Indiana’s  attractions  written  by  Charles 
Yarborough,  an  Indiana  native  and  travel 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  10  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hoosier  Sesquicentennial:  Indiana  Making 
Bid  as  New  Frontier  of  Tourism 
(By  Charles  Yarbrough) 

Washington,  Ind. — To  a  returning  native, 
this  pristine,  101-year-old  city  of  12,000  has 
a  bountiful  land  around  it,  a  militant  civic 
pride  and  the  rare  distinction  of  claiming 
nothing  to  dangle  before  tourists  except  rooj ' 
and  board. 

This  year,  as  the  county  seat  of  Daviess 
county,  it  Joins  in  Indiana’s  statehoojr  Ses¬ 
quicentennial,  lackadaisically  prou/  of  its 
long,  but  uneventful  history:  too  nfodest  to 
lay  claim  even  as  a  “gateway”  Ug  the  land 
of  young  Abraham  Lincoln  to/the  south; 
the  rich  history  of  Vincennes  *o  the  west. 

"Frankly,”  says  Brooks  Ifflen,  energetic 
chairman  of  the  local  S/qui  observance, 
“Daviess  county  Just  doe/’t  have  anything 
to  interest  the  tourist/  He  might  have 
added — "except  hospitaflity.” 

LINCOLl/  WENT  BY 

Those  early  tr/elers,  the  Lincolns,  in 
moving  from  the  /(aeries  of  Abraham’s  child¬ 
hood  to  Illinoi/  by-passed  the  area  by  12 
miles. 

George  Rodgers  Clark’s  heroic  conquest  of 
the  Britislyat  Vincennes,  had  no  reason  to 
push  on  another  18  miles  to  the  east;  they 
had  all  JO. le  wilderness  they  wanted. 

But /close  by  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State/ near  present  day  Aurora,  100  soldiers 
enrjmte  to  aid  Clark  at  Vincennes  were 
slsiughtered  by  Indians.  There  is  a  marker 
emorating  Lochry’s  massacre. 

The  savages  pounced  on  a  small  group  of 
pioneers  in  the  southeastern  section  and 


there’s  a  44-foot-high  monument  over  their 
mass  graves  at  today’s  Pigeon  Roost  State 
Memorial  near  Scottsburg. 

AN  EARLY  ONE 

It  seems  everyone  was  by-passing  Wash¬ 
ington  in  those  days,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  hardy  pioneer  named  William 
Ballow,  who  settled  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Daviess  county  in  1801. 

History  doesn’t  record  whether  he  may 
have  been  one  of  three  settlers  picked  off  by 
the  Indians,  but  three  was  too  many  and 
by  the  1820s  there  were  10  forts  ranging  up 
and  down  the  county. 

In  a  way.  Brooks  Allen  is  right  about  the 
lack  of  tourist  lures  in  Washington  and 
Daviess  county.  The  passing  traveler,  whiz¬ 
zing  through  town  on  U.S.  50  east  or  west; 
Highway  57  north  or  south  or  riding  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio’s  mainline  to  St.  Louis  or 
Cincinnati,  is  apt  to  dismiss  it  with  fleeting 
compliment  “my,  what  a  well-kept  town.” 

What’s  here  is  largely  for  the  local  trade. 
It’s  doubtful  that  anyone  save  the  real  and 
constant  observer  could  scrape  up  anything 
distinguishing. 

SOME  DISTINCTION 

The  fact  that  for  decades,  Washington  was^ 
one  of  the  few  places  of  its  size  in  the  work 
sporting  two  competing,  afternoon  daMy 
newspapers  meant  little  to  the  residents /ve 
.  a  choice;  even  less  to  a  tourist.  Af  ter  /out 
^3  years  as  The  Democrat,  one  of  the/  sud- 
ly  decided  the  name  might  connote  too 
clo%e  a  connection  with  you-k/w-what- 
party,  and  changed  it  to  The  Times. 

Then  it  merged  with  The  Herald,  where 
this  newspaper  career  began,  ajfd  became  The 
Washingwm  Times  Herald,  Vhich,  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.tV  has  a  nostalgic  ring. 

At  one  tftoe,  when  txe  population  was 
about  7,000,  mis  Washington  had  two  high 
school  gymnasnuns  that  would  seat  the  en¬ 
tire  town.  The  aas/tball  fever  being  what 
it  is  in  Indiana,  tnVy  often  did. 

But  150  years /OiNStatehood  and  the  at¬ 
tendant  celebr/ons'^re  focusing  new  at¬ 
tention  on  a/  parts  of  the  State,  long  a 
tailender  in  Jme  tou rism'q n d ustr y . 

If  the  oc/sion  does  noticing  else  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  it /as  created  the  fink  Daviess  County 
Historic/  Society.  As  Brooks  Allen  opti- 
mistic/ly  put  it,  ‘with  researcAand  time,  10 
year/from  now  we  may  havA.  uncovered 
sonjething  we’ve  been  sleeping  onV 

new  awareness  of  the  tourism  >y>tential 
spreading  out  from  the  Statehousk  offices 
/of  Lieut.  Gov.  Robert  L.  Rock  in  Indianapolis. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  had  $30,00'ft  to 
spend  to  attract  new  money,  industry  aHfi, 
almost  as  an  after-thought,  tourists. 

This  year,  it  has  $150,000  and  the  welcome^ 
drums  are  beating. 

“Indiana,  State  of  Surprises,”  is  the  theme 
and  a  bag-full  of  excellent  literature  goes 
out  to  anyone  who  asks.  The  publicity  de¬ 
partment  handled  27,000  requests  in  the 
early  months;  geared  for  50,000  and  received 
86,000  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 

Queries  should  go  to  the  Indiana  Division 
of  Tourism,  Department  of  Commerce,  333 
State  House,  Indianapolis. 

The  attractions  run  a  truly  surprising 
range.  Ask  the  average  traveler  about 
Indiana  and  he’ll  usually  come  up  with  the 
Indianapolis  500  Memorial  Day  Race,  excit¬ 
ing  grandpappy  of  them  all,  and  Hoosier 
basketball. 

I  don’t  know  what  has  happened  to 
Indiana  basketball,  but  it  was  a  little  de¬ 
pressing  during  a  recent  visit  to  Indianapolis 
to  hear  a  taxi  driver  say  he  "couldn’t  re¬ 
member  who  won  the  high  school  champion¬ 
ship  this  year.  I  think  it  was  some  out-of- 
town  team.” 

CROPS  AND  LIMESTONE 

In  between  those  interests,  the  potential 
tourist  lures  run  from  the  dunes  of  Lake 
Michigan  down  through  history  started  by 


the  French  explorer  LaSalle  to  the  Ohio  riyer, 
pioneer  waterway  which  opened  the  /ate 
to  settlement  and  made  Vincennes-ojg-the- 
Wabash  an  early  cradle  of  culture/of  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

In  the  southeast  is  the  land  wl/e  Lincoln 
did  that  reading  by  firelight,  /is  mother, 
Nancy  Hanks,  is  buried  at  Lincoln  City. 

The  variety  is  boundless  |fom  dunelands 
to  the  grottoes  of  Wyando/;  from  the  flat 
plains  of  wheat  and  corryxo  the  scenic  and 
rustic  hills  of  Brown  cqjmty,  so  reminiscent 
of  the  Ozarks. 

Around  Bedford,  n/ure  was  lavish.  Many 
a  building  in  the  N/ion’s  Capital  is  built  of 
Bedford  limestone/ 

One  of  the  lasVstrongholds  of  the  old  cov¬ 
ered  bridge  wiir  be  found  in  Parke  county, 
which  boasts/  38,  many  of  them  still  in  use. 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  State  Forests; 
17  State  p/ks,  a  score  or  more  areas  for  fish 
and  gain V and  recreation. 

A  new2, 600-acre  lake  is  filling  in  southern 
Davie/  County. 

Ccyydon  and  New  Harmony  in  Southern 
Indiana  reek  of  rich  history  and  legend, 
wydon  still  has  its  aging  documentation  of 
le  State’s  beginnings,  including  a  part  of 
rthe  Constitutional  Elm,  under  which  the  first 
constitution  was  drawn. 

BEARDS  AND  RIFLES 

New  Harmony  shows  many  vestiges  of  an 
era  started  in  1814  by  a  German  religious 
sect,  the  Rappites.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
many  restored  Rappite  homes  is  the  start- 
ingly  modernistic  "roofless”  church  which 
looks  like  a  drooping  mushroom. 

The  Sesquicentennial  programs  run  the 
gamut  from  newly-grown  beards  and  old  long 
rifles  and  are  as  numerous  over  the  State 
this  year  as  they  are  diverse. 

Some  of  the  highlights : 

Tell  City’s  Swiss  Schweizer  Fest,  Aug.  14- 
20;  National  Drag-Racing  championships  in 
Indianapoils  Sept.  1-5;  the  Llncoln-land  Fall 
Foilage  tour  out  of  Troy  in  the  Ohio  valley; 
the  Indiana  State  Pair  Aug.  26-Sept.  3;  the 
Madison  Regatta  Sept.  3-4  and  Parke 
County’s  Covered  Bridge  Festival  at  Rock¬ 
ville  Oct.  7-16. 

Indianapolis  itself,  once  as  somnolent  a 
capital  as  you’ve  ever  seen,  is  bustling. 
Aside  from  Sequicentennial  staging,  the 
place  comes  alive  with  new  apartment 
architecture,  new  motor  hotels  in  the  heart 
of  the  city;  a  throbbing  economic  vitality. 

It  may  sound  a  bit  incongruous  to  the  for¬ 
mer  Hoosier  to  know  there  is  a  swank  new 
area  near  the  State  Fairgrounds  with  the 
unlikely  (for  Indiana)  name  of  Chateau  de 
Ville  with  a  street  called  Rue  Flambeau. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.\  Is  there  further  morning  busi¬ 
ness?  kf  not,  morning  business  is  con¬ 
cluded. 


PROTOCOLS.  TO  THE  NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC  NFISHERIES  CONVEN¬ 
TION  OF  UNANIMOUS-CON¬ 

SENT  AGREEMENT  TO  VOTE  TO¬ 
MORROW  AT  1ZS30  P.M. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  MrSyPresident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  12:30  p.m. 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  votkon  the  proto¬ 
cols  to  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Convention  of  1949. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENlNpro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  'Said: 
Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of Xhe 
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Senate,  set  forth  below  are  excerpts  from. 
thV report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  Protocols  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Convention  of  1949 — ■ 
Executive  Report  No.  7,  89th  Congress, 
2d  session. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into  earlier  today,  these  protocols 
will  be  voted \n  tomorrow  at  12:30  p.m. 
mSjn  purpose 

The  protocol  on  n^easures  of  control  would 
amend  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  so  as  to  permit 
the  International  Commission  to  propose  in¬ 
spection  and  enforcement  measures  to  be 
considered  by  thte  contracting  powers  under 
terms  proposed  by  the  Commission. 

The  protocol  on  entry  intV  force  Is  de¬ 
signed  to  expedite  the  proceduVe  for  action 
on  regulations  proposed  by  the  Commission. 

BACKGROUND  \ 

The  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Con¬ 
vention  <5f  1949  has  as  its  aim  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  fisheries  of Mtie 
northwest  Atlantic  Ocean  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  maintenance  of  the  maxijnurh 
sustained  catch  from  those  fisheries.  Ter¬ 
ritorial  waters  of  the  contracting  parties  are 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  The  13  signatory  states  are  Can¬ 
ada,  Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Iceland,  Italy,  Norway,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Spain,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Convention  established  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  to  which  each  partici¬ 
pating  government  may  appoint  not  more 
than  three  Commissioners  who  exercise  one 
vote.  The  Convention  divides  the  northwest 
Atlantic  area  (42°  longitude  west)  into  five 
subareas  each  of  which  has  a  special  panel  of 
Commissioners  drawn  from  countries  fishing 
in  the  subarea  or  adjaeent  to  it.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  fish  involved  are  rosefish,  cod,  haddock, 
and  flounder.  Neither  the  Commission  nor 
the  panels  have  direct  regulatory  powers  but 
they  are  authorized  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  signatory  nations.  Some  of 
these  regulations,  such  as  regulation  by  mesh 
size  for  certain  fish,  have  been  adopted  by 
the  parties  to  the  Convention  for  certain  of 
the  subareas. 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PROTOCOLS 

The  protocol  on  measures  of  control  was 
drafted,  and  is  strongly  supported,  by  the 
United  States.  At  present,  under  the  terms 
of  the  original  Convention,  each  contracting 
state  enforces  the  adopted  conservation  reg¬ 
ulations  with  respect  to  its  own  nationals. 
Some  European  states  far  from  the  fishing' 
grounds  find  it  difficult  to  enforce  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  the  convention  area.  Others, yfike 
the  United  States  (through  the  U.S.  Fisjf  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Coast  Guartf),  en¬ 
force  it  both  in  port  and  at  sea  froiryenforce- 
ment  vessels.  As  a  result  differeHx  degrees 
of  enforcement  are  exercised  to/the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  some  fishermen  anjf  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  others.  The  protocolVtherefore,  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  Commission  to  make 
proposals  for  internatimial  enforcement 
measures,  as  it  does  now  for  conservation 
regulations,  to  the  member  governments. 
The  control  measureyto  be  proposed  have 
not  yet  finally  been/decided.  The  protocol 
will  enter  into  foroe  when  acceptance  by  all 
parties  has  been yfignified  or,  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  protocol  enjmrs  into  force,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  orovisions. 

The  protocol  relating  to  entry  into  force 
of  proposals  was  also  initiated  by  the  United 
States.  Le  provides  for  their  entry  Into  force 
in  the  absence  of  objection  rather  than  upon 
notification  of  acceptance,  thus  assuring 
prompt  action  on  such  proposals,  including 
the/proposal  for  measures  of  control  sub- 
inftted  under  the  first  protocol.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  a  proposal  for  conservation  must 


be  accepted  by  each  government  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  panel  for  the  subarea  to  which  the 
proposal  applies  or  in  the  case  of  proposals 
affecting  the  entire  convention  area  by  each 
contracting  party.  Due  largely  to  inertia, 
some  two  dozen  proposals  dating  back  to  1957 
are  presently  outstanding.  Under  the  pro¬ 
cedure  proposed  in  the  protocol,  such  pro¬ 
posals  would  enter  into  force  after  6  months 
unless  objection  is  made  by  one  or  more  con¬ 
tracting  parties.  If  objection  is  received, 
there  would  be  an  additional  period  of  60 
days,  or  30  days  after  receiving  notice  of  an 
objection  by  another  party — whichever  date 
is  later — during  which  other  parties  could  re¬ 
consider  their  nonobjection  in  the  light  of 
the  objection.  After  the  period  or  periods 
for  objecting  expire,  if  a  majority  of  con¬ 
tracting  governments  object  the  proposal 
would  not  enter  into  force.  If  less  than  a 
majority  object,  the  proposal  would  enter 
into  force  but  only  for  those  parties  which 
did  not  object.  As  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  this  procedure  fully  protects  its 
freedom  to  be  bound  or  not  to  be  bound  by 
conservation  proposals.  Moreover,  under  the 
convention,  a  contracting  party  can  give 
1  year’s  notice  of  termination  of  its  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  proposal  any  time  after  that  pro¬ 
posal  had  been  in  force  for  1  year. 

\cOMMITTEE  ACTION  AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Tttiese  protocols,  dated  November  29,  1965, 
wereSytransmitted  to  the  Senate  on  June  21 j 
1966,  Nvith  the  strong  endorsement  of  the 
administration.  This  was  reiterated  by  Rnr- 
dick  Brifttin,  Deputy  Special  AssistarUr  for 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  at  the  Department  of 
State,  at  themublic  hearing  held  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  12.  His 
prepared  statement  is  appended  to  this 
report.  \  / 

Both  protocols  Nserve  to  strengthen  the 
Convention  on  the  JJorth wear  Atlantic  Fish¬ 
eries  and  as  such  deserve  the  vigorous  sup¬ 
port  of  the  U.S.  SenateUn/line  with  the  U.S. 
tradition  of  promotingyfconservation  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  fisheries  fiejd,  £te  well  as  in  others. 

Both  protocols  ary  basN  on  precedents 
established  in  othyr  fisheries  conventions. 
The  one  relating  bo  measures  ol  control  finds 
a  basis  in  the  ytoternatlonal  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Convention,  which,  howler,  spells 
out  the  fornVof  international  inspection  or 
enforcement  to  be  followed.  The  protocol 
on  entry  bato  force  is  similar  to  the  teVms  of 
the  International  Whaling  ConventionSand 
the  Northeast  Atlantic  Fisheries  Convention 
to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  signatoiV 

Tjrfe  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con-- 
cm's  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  urges  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice 
'and  oonsent  to  ratification  of  both  protocols 
at  an  early  date. 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un¬ 
finished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3584)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
each  year  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  a  foreign  assistance  program  to 
support  a  continuation  of  the  program 
as  now  conceived  and  administered.  The 


reports  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  over  the  last  few  years  have  re¬ 
flected  our  profound  dissatisfaction  with 
conduct  of  the  aid  program  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  have  suggested  certain 
changes  which  we  thought  desirable. 

Three  years  ago,  in  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee’s  report  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  the  committee  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  administration  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  Congress  the  following  year  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  had  been  revamped  in  ma¬ 
jor  respects. 

That  report  said : 

Specifically  the  committee  believes  that 
countries  which  can  take  care  of  themselves 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  program,  that 
even  more  selectivity  among  countries 
should  be  introduced,  and  that  prompt  and 
serious  consideratian  should  be  given  to  a 
greatly  increased  utilization  of  multilateral 
agencies,  such  as  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  its 
subsidiaries,  notably  the  International  De¬ 
velopment  Association. 

The  hope  that  the  administration 
would  submit  such  a  program  proved  to 
be  in  vain. 

Last  year,  the  committee  reported  and 
the  Senate  approved  a  bill  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  joint  executive-legislative 
Foreign  Aid  Planning  Committee  to  re¬ 
vamp  the  program  and  which  laid  down 
general  guidelines  for  that  committee  to 
follow.  Unfortunately,  it  proved  to  be 
impossible  in  conference  to  persuade  the 
House  of  the  merits  of  this  approach. 

Despite  a  number  of  fine  pronounce¬ 
ments  concerning  the  application  of  new 
criteria  in  the  granting  of  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  the  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  submitted  by  the  administration 
this  year  fell  short,  in  many  respects,  of 
what  the  committee  deemed  desirable. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  itself  under¬ 
taken  the  task  of  writing  these  revisions 
into  law.  They  are  generally  consistent 
with  what  the  Senate  has  approved  in  the 
past,  and  they  are  consistent  with  the 
discharge  of  the  Congress’  responsibility 
for  establishing  the  terms  of  the  program 
which  the  executive  branch  is  to  admin¬ 
ister. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  proposal  to  authorize  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  assistance  in  sepa¬ 
rate  bills.  This  is  a  reform  which  the 
Senate  has  itself  previously  supported 
and  which  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
Senate  and  the  public  to  consider  each 
major  type  of  aid  on  its  own  merits  and 
to  draw  clearer  distinctions  between 
them.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  relative  authorities 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  principal  changes  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  made  in  the  economic  aid 
program  are  to  concentrate  it  in  fewer 
countries  and  to  emphasize  multilateral 
rather  than  bilateral  administration. 

One  of  the  frequent  criticisms  that  has 
been  made  of  the  aid  program,  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  well  as 
others,  has  been  that  it  is  too  diffuse  and 
spread  too  thinly  over  too  many  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  Senate  version  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  last  year,  one  of  the  guide¬ 
lines  provided  for  revising  the  program 
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was  to  limit  aid  to  50  countries.  In  their 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  this  year,  both  AID  Admin¬ 
istrator  Bell  and  Secretary  Rusk  have 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  a  major  pro¬ 
portion  of  aid  is  indeed  concentrated  in 
a  mere  handful  of  countries.  In  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  on  foreign  aid,  the 
President  himself  said: 

We  must  concentrate  on  countries  not 
hostile  to  us  that  give  solid  evidence  that 
they  are  determined  to  help  themselves. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
made  this  a  legal  requirement  as  well  as 
an  administrative  policy.  The  committee 
believes  that  this  action  is  necessary  in 
order  to  compel  more  careful  and  selec¬ 
tive  consideration  of  the  assistance  which 
we  extend  to  those  countries  in  which 
we  have  an  overriding  interest.  There 
is  clearly  a  need  to  arrest  the  tendency  of 
the  executive  branch  to  consider  foreign 
assistance  as  an  inevitable  and,  indeed, 
automatic  feature  of  our  bilateral  rela¬ 
tions  with  developing  nations.  The 
numerical  limitation  will  go  far  toward 
avoiding  situations  where  an  ill-con¬ 
sidered  reliance  on  aid  as  a  short  term 
expedient  jeopardizes  our  long-range 
interests  by  creating  complicating  com¬ 
mitments  and  expectations. 

This  limitation  need  not  unduly  re¬ 
strict  the  flexibility  of  the  executive 
branch  in  dealing  with  unexpected  situa¬ 
tions.  The  bill  provides  two  escape  pro¬ 
cedures  for  such  situations — the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  may  obtain  additional  au¬ 
thorization  from  the  foreign  policy  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  upon  presenta¬ 
tion  of  adequate  justification,  or  it  may 
proceed  through  multilateral  channels, 
because  the  committee’s  limitations  do 
not  apply  to  aid  furnished  through  the 
International  Bank  or  its  affiliates. 

With  respect  to  multilateralism  as  with 
concentration  of  effort,  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  endorsed  a  principle  which  the 
committee  has  previously  sought  to  pro¬ 
mote.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  expressed  his  “confidence  in 
the  multilateral  method  of  development 
finance.”  Both  Mr.  Bell  and  Secretary 
Rusk  likewise  endorsed  an  increasing  em¬ 
phasis  on  multilateral  aid.  The  draft 
legislation  submitted  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  did  not,  however,  reflect  their  state¬ 
ments. 

The  committee  does  not  propose  in  this 
bill  to  turn  the  entire  aid  program  over  to 
the  multilateral  institutions  but  it  has 
written  into  the  bill  several  provisions 
which  will  push  the  program  toward 
greater  multilateralism.  The  most  di¬ 
rect  of  these  is  the  requirement  that  15 
percent  of  development  loan  funds  be 
used  through  the  International  Bank  or 
its  affiliates,  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association,  and  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.  In  addition,  per¬ 
missive  authority — not  a  requirement — • 
is  provided  for  use  of  15  percent  of  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  funds  through  the 
World  Bank  family  or  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Development  Bank.  Finally,  all  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress  loans  are  made  con¬ 
tingent  upon  approval  of  individual  coun¬ 
try  economic  plans  by  the  Alliance’s  mul¬ 
tilateral  review  agency,  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 


Progress,  or  CIAP  as  it  is  known  after  its 
Spanish  initials. 

When  aid  passes  through  an  inter¬ 
national  organization,  such  as  the  World 
Bank  or  the  International  Development 
Association,  en  route  from  the  aid-sup¬ 
plying  to  the  aid-receiving  nation,  it  is 
denationalized  and  an  international 
buffer  is  erected  between  lender  and  bor¬ 
rower,  or  between  giver  and  receiver. 
This  has  great  political  advantages  for 
both  sides.  It  avoids  the  political  prob¬ 
lems  which  arise  from  the  day-to-day 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  recipient 
in  the  course  of  administering  the  aid. 
It  avoids  the  physical  presence  in  the 
territory  of  the  recipient  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  official  Americans,  and  their  de¬ 
pendents,  inevitably  calling  attention — • 
no  matter  how  circumspect  they  might — 
to  their  wealth  contrasted  with  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  recipient.  It  avoids  resent¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  aid  donor  when 
he  does  not  receive  the  gratitude  which 
he  expects,  and  it  avoids  the  resentment 
on  the  part  of  aid  recipients  who  often 
feel  that  in  order  to  maintain  their  self 
respect  they  must  demonstrate  their  in¬ 
dependence  by  rejecting  the  advice  of  the 
donor.  Whoever  heard  of  anybody  being 
grateful  to  a  bank — or  of  a  bank  expect¬ 
ing  gratitude? 

Finally,  a  multilateral  lending  agency, 
because  it  is  nonnational  and  apolitical, 
is  in  a  position  to  tie  more  sensible  eco¬ 
nomic  strings  to  its  loans,  to  demand 
better  economic  performance,  and  to 
police  that  performance  better.  It  is 
much  easier  for  the  political  leaders  of 
a  poor  country  to  accept  and  act  on  the 
unpalatable  advice  of  an  international 
agency  than  on  that  of  a  national  gov¬ 
ernment. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  note¬ 
worthy  innovations  in  the  bill,  notably 
more  specific  authority  and  expanded 
funds  for  population  control  work,  and 
authority  to  apply  to  the  other  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa  the  technique  of  the 
joint  commission  on  rural  reconstruc¬ 
tion  which  has  been  so  successful  on 
Formosa.  These  and  other  provisions 
are  fully  explained  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port,  and  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate 
with  a  further  review  of  them  at  this 
time. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
limiting  the  authorization  of  all  aid  pro¬ 
grams  to  a  single  year.  Until  this  year, 
I  have  myself  advocated  longer  term  au¬ 
thorizations,  but  recent  events  have 
persuaded  me  of  the  continuing  neces¬ 
sity — time  consuming  as  it  is — for  the 
annual  review  by  Congress  of  our  foreign 
aid  activities. 

The  first  factor  influencing  this  de¬ 
cision  is  the  astonishing  assertion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  fact  of  U.S. 
aid  to  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  bases  for  the 
commitment  of  300,000  American  troops 
there.  The  clearest  statement  of  this 
point  by  the  Secretary  came  in  a  speech 
before  the  national  convention  of  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Associations  in  Las 
Vegas  February  16.  As  reported  in  the 
Department  of  State’s  own  press  release, 
the  Secretary  said : 

We  are  committed  to  assist  South  Vietnam 
to  resist  aggression  by  the  SEATO  Treaty, 


which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote;  by  the  pledges  of  three 
successive  Presidents;  by  the  aid  approved 
by  bipartisan  majorities  in  Congress  over  a 
period  of  12  years;  by  joint  declarations  with 
our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific;  and  by  the  Resolution  which  Con¬ 
gress  adopted  in  August  1964,  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes. 

But  there  is  more  than  our  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam  which  has  brought 
about  a  change  in  my  thinking  on  the 
question  of  multiyear  authorizations.  I 
am  most  apprehensive  about  the  tend¬ 
ency  in  the  executive  branch  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  escalate  the  extent  of  our  aid 
commitments. 

In  a  television  interview  April  19,  the 
Vice  President  said  of  the  Honolulu  dec¬ 
laration  resulting  from  the  Johnson-Ky 
conference  that  it  was  the  articulation  of 
a  Johnson  doctrine  for  Asia,  that  “it  was 
directed  towards  an  Asia,  a  modern  Asia, 
an  Asia  with  abundance,  an  Asia  with 
social  justice,  an  Asia  at  peace,  an  Asia 
with  tremendous  programs  of  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  betterment.”  It  was,  he  con¬ 
tinued — 

A  pledge  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  to 
defeat  aggression,  to  defeat  social  misery,  to 
build  viable,  free  political  institutions,  and 
to  achieve  peace.  Now,  those  are  broad 
terms,  but  these  are  great  commitments. 
And  then  you  add  onto  this,  sir,  our  relation¬ 
ships  with  India  and  Pakistan,  but  particu¬ 
larly  now  India,  where  the  discussions  be¬ 
tween  our  two  governments  have  gone  far 
beyond  just  food;  they  have  gone  into  the 
whole  matter  of  development  of  the  economy, 
the  social,  political  structure.  I  think  there 
is  a  tremendous  new  opening  here  for  realiz¬ 
ing  the  dream  of  the  Great  Society  in  the 
great  area  of  Asia,  not  just  here  at  home. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Congress  would 
agree  on  the  desirability  of  a  “Johnson 
doctrine  for  Asia.”  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
executive  branch  to  embark  upon  a  pro¬ 
gram  without  thorough  congressional 
review.  I  would  be  much  more  inclined 
to  support  multiyear  authorizations  if 
there  were  not  this  tendency  to  escalate 
our  commitments  by  such  statements. 
In  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  well  to 
keep  a  tighter  rein  on  the  aid  program 
than  might  otherwise  be  necessary,  or 
even  desirable. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  multiyear  authorizations,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  the  Senate’s  ac¬ 
tion  last  year  in  voting  a  2-year  author¬ 
ization  was  directly  linked  to  a  provision 
terminating  the  aid  program  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Aid 
Planning  Committee  to  undertake  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  premises  and  con¬ 
duct  of  our  foreign  assistance  programs. 
It  was  only  under  these  conditions  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  were  willing  to  approve  a  2-year  au¬ 
thorization.  In  the  words  of  last  year’s 
committee  report : 

These  two  major  provisions  were  almost 
Indissolubly  connected  with  respect  to  the 
committee’s  heavy  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the 
House,  which  had  voted  a  1-year  author¬ 
ization,  would  not  concur  in  these  pro¬ 
visions  of  last  year’s  Senate  bill.  The 
House  bill  this  year,  on  the  other  hand, 
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contains  a  5 -year  authorization  for  de¬ 
velopment  loans  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  a  2 -year  authorization 
for  the  remainder  without  revision  of  the 
program  or  provision  for  its  review. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  which  has 
been  carried  by  those  of  us  who  have  sup¬ 
ported  this  program  in  the  past  arises 
not  from  any  basic  fallacy  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  assisting  other  nations,  but 
rather  from  the  imperfections  in  the 
basic  approach  and  administration  of  the 
program  in  the  past.  The  extent  of  the 
present  public  and  congressional  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  our  aid  program  is  such  that 
it  cannot  be  overcome  by  administrative 
reforms  and  certainly  it  does  not  merit 
the  confidence  inherent  in  a  long-term 
authorization. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  problem  is 
simply  that  as  long  as  we  continue  to  go 
about  foreign  aid  in  the  wrong  way  it 
will  fail  to  produce  the  hoped  for  results. 
I  believe  that  the  reforms  which  we  have 
written  into  this  bill  are  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  until  they  have  been 
tested,  and  other  reforms  made,  and 
until  the  world  situation  stabilizes  some¬ 
what,  I  believe  that  we  would  be  abdi¬ 
cating  our  responsibilities  if  we  did  not 
continue  to  conduct  an  annual  review  of 
our  aid  policies. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  con¬ 
clude  with  the  thought  that  what  is  at 
issue  is  not  so  much  whether  we  have 
a  foreign  aid  program  as  what  kind  of 
program  it  should  be.  Segments  of  the 
press  have  berated  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  rather  severely  because 
of  its  action  with  respect  to  this  bill.  Yet 
the  committee  has  approved  an  authori¬ 
zation  only  $117  million  less  than  the 
appropriation  requested  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  This  is  a  cut  of  less  than  5  per¬ 
cent,  and  is  extremely  moderate  as  for¬ 
eign  aid  cuts  go  and  less  than  I  favor 
in  this  bill.  This  is  evidence,  I  think,  of 
the  general  conviction  of  the  committee 
that  some  sort  of  foreign  aid  program  is 
necessary.  The  committee  believes  it 
will  be  a  more  effective  program  if  it  is 
changed  in  the  ways  provided  by  the 
committee  bill. 

Speaking  for  myself  alone,  for  reasons 
which  I  have  indicated  and  shall  develop 
more  fully  later  on,  I  am  willing  to  sup¬ 
port  more  substantial  contributions  to 
development  financing  through  multina¬ 
tional  organizations,  but  am  unwilling  to 
continue  indefinitely  large  scale  bina¬ 
tional  aid  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  this  morning  concerning  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  President  of  the  World  Bank 
to  ask  the  developed  nations  to  contrib¬ 
ute  $1  billion  a  year — aside  from  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be  doing  bilaterally — for 
administration  by  the  International  De¬ 
velopment  Association. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean 
as  a  more  effective  procedure,  and  I 
favor  the  proposal  of  Mr.  George  Woods, 
who  I  believe  is  an  extraordinarily  able 
administrator  of  the  World  Bank  and 
its  affiliated  organizations.  This  is 
precisely  what  I  have  in  mind. 

I  favor  the  diversion  of  a  major  part 
of  our  development  lending  into  this  type 


of  international  lending.  In  fact,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  support  a  larger  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  IDA  because  I 
believe  that  this  approach  would  be  more 
effective.  It  would  avoid  our  getting 
involved  in  the  kind  of  controversies 
such  as  that  facing  us  in  Vietnam.  That 
is  an  extreme  example,  but  there  are 
other  instances  of  less  serious  involve¬ 
ment  which,  I  believe,  may  lead  to  similar 
troubles  if  bilateral  lending  is  continued. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  1 

World  Bank  Seeks  $1  Billion  To  Lend  to 

Poor  Countries — Rich  Nations  To  Be 

Asked  To  Quadruple  Contributions  to 

Provide  “Easy”  Loans 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  17. — The  United  States 
and  the  other  industrial  countries  will  shortly 
be  asked  to  quadruple,  to  $l-billion  a  year, 
their  contributions  to  the  World  Bank  for 
“easy”  loans  to  poor  countries. 

The  request  will  probably  be  made  this 
week  by  George  D.  Woods,  the  president  of 
the  bank.  The  formal  title  of  the  World 
Bank  is  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development. 

The  contributions,  now  running  at  $250- 
million  a  year,  would  go  to  the  bankas  easy- 
loan  subsidiary,  known  as  the  International 
Development  Association.  The  bank  itself 
raises  funds  by  selling  bonds  on  the  world’s 
capital  markets. 

NO  INTEREST  AND  SO  YEARS  TO  PAY 

The  United  States  share  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  association  would  remain  at 
about  40  per  cent,  or  $400-million  a  year 
instead  of  the  present  $100-million.  The 
money  is  lent  to  the  world’s  poorest  countries 
with  no  interest  and  50  years  to  pay. 

The  Woods  request  will  pose  a  major  choice 
for  the  United  States  and  the  other  rich 
countries.  It  will  bring  to  a  head  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  a  much  larger  portion  of 
economic  aid  to  the  poor  countries  should 
be  given  through  international  institutions 
instead  of  bilaterally. 

It  will  also  pose  dramatically  the  question 
of  the  willingness  of  the  rich  countries  to 
increase  the  total  volume  of  aid  to  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries.  The  World  Bank  has  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  developing  countries  are  now 
in  a  position  to  absorb  usefully  from  $3- 
billion  to  $4-billion  more  a  year  than  they  are 
currently  receiving. 

AID  TOTALED  9.1  BILLION 

In  1964,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  total  government  aid  was  $5.9- 
billion  and  private  capital  flow  was  $3.2- 
billion. 

Mr.  Woods  has  chosen  this  week  to  make 
his  formal  request  for  additional  funds  for 
the  I.D.A.  because  the  top  foreign  aid  officials 
of  15  countries  will  be  here  for  a  meeting 
not  directly  connected  with  the  World  Bank. 

This  is  a  meeting  of  the  Development  As¬ 
sistance  Committee,  an  arm  of  the  21-country 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  The  committee  seeks  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  aid  programs  of  individual  aid¬ 
granting  countries. 

The  member  nations  of  this  committee  are 
also  the  main  contributors  to  the  I.D.A. 

The  bulk  of  support  for  the  association 
comes  from  the  United  States,  Britain,  West 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Woods  will  speek  to  the  meeting,  but 
he  is  expected  to  make  his  formal  request 
for  funds  for  the  I.D.A.  separately. 

The  donor  countries  have  known  for 
months  that  a  request  for  a  new  round  of 
contributions  for  the  I.D.A.  was  impending 
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because  its  association  funds  are  running 
out.  The  last  round  of  contributions  was 
$750-million  over  a  three-year  period. 

Mr.  Woods  has  given  no  hint,  however,  of 
how  much  he  will  ask.  His  asking  figure  of 
$1 -billion  wras  learned  from  highly  authori¬ 
tative  sources. 

What  the  United  States  reaction  to  the  re¬ 
quest  will  be  is  not  known.  Top  officials 
have  indicated  a  definite  sympathy  with  the 
idea-  that  the  rate  of  aid  given  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  increased,  but  whether  they 
will  go  along  with  a  quadrupling  of  the  aid 
is  uncertain. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  is  eager 
to  find  a  device  by  which  its  contributions  to 
the  I.D.A.  would  not  further  worsen  its 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  international  pay¬ 
ments.  Dollars  donated  to  the  association 
are  disbursed  by  the  bank  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  world-wide  biding,  and  thus 
many  of  them  eventually  flow  by  way  of  the 
poor  countries  to  other  developed  countries. 

RIGHT  TO  REDUCE 

Mr.  Woods  is  known  to  have  strong  reser¬ 
vations  about  two  possible  ways  that  the 
United  States,  or  other  donor  countries,  could 
be  protected  against  any  adverse  balance- 
of -payments  effect. 

One  would  be  to  give  a  nation  in  balance- 
of-payments  difficulty  the  right,  at  the  time 
the  money  is  disbursed  by  the  I.D.A.  several 
years  from  now,  to  reduce  its  contribution  by 
some  specified  amount  for  the  year  in  ques¬ 
tion.  This  poses  for  Mr.  Woods  the  problem 
of  not  knowing  precisely  how  much  money 
he  could  commit  for  loans. 

The  second  would  be  a  requirement  that 
the  bank  “tie”  its  disbursements  to  goods 
procured  in  the  nation  suffering  payments 
difficulties.  Dollars  would  have  to  be  spent 
in  the  United  States,  for  example.  This 
would  require  a  sharp  revision  of  the  bank’s 
current  practice. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  like  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  expressing  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  the  out¬ 
standing  service  he  has  rendered  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  hearings  and  in  having  this  bill 
properly  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  difficult  assign¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  legislative  mat¬ 
ters  than  one  involving  the  handling  of 
foreign  aid  legislation — which  is  always 
a  controversial  subject,  in  its  least,  in 
addition  to  involving  the  varied  opinions 
of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

I  state  frankly  that  while  the  bill  was 
reported,  many  different  viewpoints 
were  expressed  on  it,  and  still  are  being 
expressed.  The  Chairman  is  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  the  fine  way  in  which 
he  conducted  the  hearings,  for  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  us  in  the  foreign  aid  field,  and 
for  his  devotion  to  a  cause  that  I  believe 
is  essential  to  our  international  interest. 

Experience  clearly  demonstrates  that 
friends  and  cooperation  cannot  be 
bought  with  money,  and  that  neither 
people  nor  governments  can  be  remade 
in  our  own  image.  That  has  been  one 
of  the  problems  confronting  not  only  our 
Nation  but  also  the  committee  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  problem.  We  have  not 
hesitated  to  spend  large  sums  of  money, 
but  in  many  instances  the  results  have 
been  far  from  satisfactory. 
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With  that  thought  in  mind,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  kind  words  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas.  He  has  followed  these 
hearings  closely,  and  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  consideration  of  what 
I  regard  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
bills  which  has  come  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  difficult  because  it  undertakes  to 
deal  with  what  I  believe  is  the  major 
problem  confronting  the  world — that  is, 
the  great  disparity  between  the  incomes 
and  living  standards  of  industrialized 
nations  and  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

I  recognize  the  problem.  I  have  been 
criticized,  as  have  other  members,  for 
not  being  fully  conscious  of  this  problem, 
and  sympathetic  to  criticisms  based  on 
some  of  my  actions  and  statements  in  the 
last  2  years  on  this  subject.  I  believe 
that  this  is  perhaps  due  to  my  failure 
to  convey  adequately  to  the  press,  who 
have  commented  on  this,  what  I  feel 
about  the  problem. 

I  have  always  supported  foreign  aid 
beginning  with  the  Marshall  plan.  But 
as  time  passed,  it  became  more  evident, 
in  my  view,  that  something  basic  is 
wrong  with  the  aid  program. 

The  program  has  not  achieved  its  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  underdeveloped  world,  as  it 
did  in  Europe.  I  believe  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Marshall  plan  misled 
some  of  us  to  believe  that  we  can  do  with 
money  what  we  did  in  Europe.  The  dif¬ 
ference,  of  course,  has  been  commented 
upon  often:  The  situation  in  Europe  in¬ 
volved  a  highly  developed  economy  and 
society  which  was  severely  damaged  by 
the  war.  That  society  contained  the 
manpower,  the  know-how,  the  men  and 
the  traditions — everything  except  the 
capital.  All  it  needed  was  the  infusion 
of  capital.  We  supplied  that  and  the 
aid  program  worked  well. 

The  situation  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  not  comparable  to  that  in  Europe  after 
the  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  bilateral 
approach  by  a  great  nation  assuming  a 
kind  of  patronizing  attitude — a  new  kind 
of  colonial  attitude,  in  which  we  under¬ 
take  to  supervise  and  tell  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  what  to  do — can 
succeed.  The  word  “colonial”  may  not 
be  proper,  but  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
word  at  the  moment. 

We  are  becoming  involved  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  a  great  many  countries, 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  are  capable  of 
making  the  existing  program  work  effec¬ 
tively.  That  is  why,  in  frustration  at 
the  lack  of  success  and  also  because  of 
the  involvement  in  such  instances  as  in 
Vietnam,  I  have  turned  to  the  multi¬ 
lateral  approach. 

Within  their  respective  areas  of  opera¬ 
tion,  the  agencies  such  as — IDA,  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund,  IFC,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank — have 
done  a  good  job.  The  Asian  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  has  just  been  created,  but 
the  organizations  that  have  operating 
experience  have  been  doing  a  good  job, 
free  from  the  involvements  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  we  are  suffering  from  in 


our  various  aid  relationships  throughout 
the  world. 

This  is  the  main  point.  I  am  not 
minimizing  the  importance  of  the  de¬ 
veloped  countries  doing  something  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  in  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  world.  I  believe  we  should. 
But  we  should  do  this  in  a  more  effective 
way  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

In  passing,  I  wish  to  say  that  economic 
aid,  whether  given  bilaterally  or  multi- 
laterally,  is  not  the  whole  answer  to  the 
problems  of  the  developing  nations  by 
any  means.  It  is  only  a  supplement.  I 
believe  that  of  far  greater  importance  is 
the  question  of  terms  of  trade — that  is, 
how  to  stabilize  and  increase  the  income 
of  underdeveloped  countries  for  their 
basic  raw  materials. 

It  has  always  seemed  very  sad  to  me 
that  great  countries,  like  ours  and  those 
of  Western  Europe,  use  their  ingenuity  in 
trying  to  get  commodities  from  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost,  in  the  old  tradition  of  our  capi¬ 
talistic  system,  and  then  have  to  turn 
around  and  supplement  the  economies  of 
those  underdeveloped  countries  with  aid. 
It  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  pay  too  low 
a  price  for  the  basic  commodities — the 
minerals,  the  foodstuffs  of  the  under¬ 
developed  countries — and  then  give  aid 
to  the  same  countries.  A  way  should  be 
found  to  enable  these  countries  to  benefit 
more  from  their  trade.  This  Is  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  we  need  to  improve  the 
terms  of  trade. 

A  great  disparity  has  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  of  industrialized  goods 
and  raw  materials.  Of  course,  that  same 
problem  has  afflicted  us  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  result  of  which  for  many 
years  our  farmers,  who  produce  the 
wheat,  the  cotton,  the  soybeans,  and  the 
com,  never  received  a  fair  price  for  their 
commodities.  That  is  why  the  Federal 
Government  had  to  step  in  with  price 
support  and  other  programs  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  rectify  the  situation. 

The  same  system  cannot  be  applied  in¬ 
ternationally,  but  I  do  believe  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  instituted  which  would  en¬ 
able  the  developing  countries  to  obtain 
better — and  more  stable — prices  for  their 
raw  materials.  This  would  be  a  far  su¬ 
perior  way  in  which  to  eliminate  this 
great  disparity  in  Income  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  nations  than  continua¬ 
tion  of  aid  would  be. 

To  me,  aid  is  a  temporary  palliative, 
rather  than  a  real  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  I  have  supported  aid,  and  I  support 
it  now.  However,  I  wish  to  say  again  that 
I  shall  not  continue  to  support  bilateral 
lending  because  of  the  unfortunate  po¬ 
litical  results  of  it. 

I  believe  bilateral  aid  contributes  to 
making  unsatisfactory  relationships  in 
many  cases.  We  have  had  libraries 
burned.  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  interested  in  what 
the  Senator  said  about  raising  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  people  of  the  countries  where 
we  are  doing  business. 


While  our  aid  program  has  been  unable 
to  achieve  that  purpose  in  a  material 
degree,  some  of  our  business  concerns — 
and  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  at  this  point,  and  others — have 
achieved  that  purpose  and  improved  the 
lot  of  the  people  in  the  countries  where 
they  operate.  They  gradually  produce 
more  of  what  they  sell.  I  believe  that 
in  one  Latin  American  country  they  pro¬ 
duced  100  percent  of  what  they  sold  in 
that  country.  There  is  more  business  for 
the  company,  it  improves  the  lot  of  the 
people,  and  it  improves  business  gen¬ 
erally. 

I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  is  familiar  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  address  given  by  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Eugene  Black  at  Wellesley  College 
early  in  June,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
many  weaknesses  in  our  methods  of  ex¬ 
tending  aid.  That  speech  of  Mr.  Black 
was  so  good  that  it  did  not  get  the  press 
coverage  it  deserved.  I  inserted  it  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Black  pointed  out  that  our  State 
Department  is  so  busy  conducting  pro¬ 
grams  and  they  spend  so  much  time  at 
it  that  it  detracts  from  their  ability  to 
carry  out  the  normal  functions  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

He  recommended  that  more  of  our  aid 
be  extended  through  international  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  referred  to, 
and  also  through  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  we  could  extend  aid  through  some 
of  our  business  organizations  or  cor¬ 
porations. 

I  realize  that  there  are  risks — political 
risks,  at  least — in  the  latter  suggestion. 
However,  we  must  admit  that  most  of 
our  big  corporations  are  many  times 
more  efficient  than  Government  agen¬ 
cies. 

Mr.  Black  pointed  out  how  many  of 
our  Government  agencies  spend  so  much 
money  competing  with  each  other ; 
issuing  statements  of  what  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  in  a  country,  and  then  not 
doing  it.  That  does  not  make  the  people 
of  the  country  feel  good  about  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  think  we  should  pay  more  attention 
to  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Black.  He  has  been  reasonably  success¬ 
ful  with  the  International  Bank  which 
he  headed  for  several  years.  It  not  only 
did  a  great  deal  of  good  throughout  the 
world  but  accumulated  a  billion  dollars 
in  reserves  at  the  same  time,  all  of  which 
was  invested  in  U.S.  securities,  showing 
that  somebody,  at  least,  has  some  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  financial  position  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  we  should  pay  more  attention 
to  recommendations  such  as  those  made 
by  Mr.  Black. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  endorse 
what  the  Senator  has  said  about  Mr. 
Black.  I  have  spoken  with  him  many 
times  in  the  past  about  this  subject.  Mr. 
Woods  is  now  carrying  on  the  tradition 
of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  John  Rockefeller  III,  who  has  been 
very  interested  in  Asia,  made  a  speech 
recently  in  New  York  along  the  same 
lines.  Many  people  with  great  experience 
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in  this  field  endorse  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
viding  aid  through  multilateral  agencies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  While  on  a  very  fruitful 
trip,  which  was  known  as  the  Mansfield 
mission,  we  found  that  all  countries  in 
southeast  Asia,  bar  none,  excluding 
North  Vietnam,  of  course,  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  cooperative  pro¬ 
posals  for  improving  the  economy  of  the 
region. 

Perhaps  if  that  program  were  imple¬ 
mented  they  would  not  think  so  much 
about  fighting  or  taking  over  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  country. 

I  notice  this  morning  in  one  of  the 
news  items  that  the  Saigon  government 
decided  to  take  away  the  aid  programs 
of  South  Vietnam  from  the  CIA.  Many 
people  know  that  the  CIA  was  operating 
aid  programs  in  many  countries.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  that  is  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  take  it  away  from  them? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  CIA  has  been  effi¬ 
cient  in  every  way. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
go  on  that  trip  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Mansfield,  who  is  very  much 
respected  in  every  country  of  the  world 
where  we  went. 

But  they  must  have  some  means  and 
plans  to  work  together  or  they  will  con¬ 
stantly  be  at  war  with  each  other  and 
we  may  be  at  war  with  them. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  out  projects  for  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  in 
foreign  countries  through  some  of  our 
business  corporations. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  has  done  well  to  bring  this  subject 
up.  A  bilateral  program  has  many 
drawbacks.  Where  there  is  a  multilat¬ 
eral  program  we  at  least  have  several 
countries  watching  each  other  to  see  that 
this  program  is  operated  efficiently,  fair¬ 
ly,  and  honestly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  there  is  taken 
away  the  idea  that  one  country  is  seeking 
to  dominate  another.  This  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  we  get  around  the  world.  I  do  not 
believe  the  President  had  that  intention 
in  mind  in  carrying  out  our  aid  program. 
But  conditions  arise  which  give  credence 
to  this  complaint,  and  it  creates  a  bad 
relationship. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  On  the  point  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  made,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  insist  on  private  industry,  both 
domestic  and  foreign  participation,  in 
these  programs,  and  in  these  countries, 
in  every  way  possible.  I  feel  that  that 
is  the  way  that  we  get  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  based  on  experience.  That  is  true 
of  domestic  corporations,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  true  of  foreign  corporations  as  well. 
They  can  use  this  money  to  its  greatest 
advantage.  That  is  one  of  the  problems 
facing  me  when  it  comes  to  voting  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
know,  from  June  30,  1965,  to  June  30, 
1966,  we  spent  $550  million  in  South 
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Vietnam  on  the  foreign  aid  program,  all 
outside  of  the  military. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee — 
and  it  appears  in  the  hearings — a  man 
formerly  in  the  AID  program  sent  over 
as  a  consultant  came  back  and  said  that 
only  10  or  20  percent  of  this  money 
reached  the  people  to  render  benefits  to 
them  that  we  really  intended. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  support  for¬ 
eign  aid  programs.  I  support  them  now. 

I  believe  that  our  Nation  can  be  of 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
It  does  concern  me  that  we  do  not  get 
more  value  for  our  money.  Money  does 
not  seem  to  buy  friends  in  this  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  We  have  to  try  to  get 
the  money  out  to  the  people  themselves. 
In  many  instances  we  have  been  lacking. 
I  regret  it  very  much. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  if  I 
might  question  the  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  definite 
idea  how  we  should  proceed  on  this  bill? 
Will  we  vote  on  it  today?  I  am  ready  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
there  are  some  Senators  who  have 
amendments,  and  I  would  hope  that  they 
offer  them.  It  is  my  intention  to  ask  for 
a  live  quorum,  in  order  to  get  Members 
over  here  to  offer  their  amendments 
which  they  supposedly  have  ready. 

Let  me  ask  the  Chair,  how  many 
amendments  are  there  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  four  printed  amendments,  and  two 
additional  were  submitted  today. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Ihe  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  advised  me  be¬ 
fore  he  left  the  Chamber  that  he  would 
be  anxious  to  come  back  within  a  short 
time,  because  he  has  some  amendments 
to  offer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  he 
has  three. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  141  Leg.] 

Aiken  Dominick  Mundt 

Anderson  Fulbright  Neuberger 

Burdick  Holland  Simpson 

Byrd,  Va.  Jordan,  Idaho  Talmadge 

Carlson  Mansfield  Young,  Ohio 

Church  McClellan 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.- 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 


Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolian  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di¬ 
rected  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab¬ 
sent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  is  agreed  to,  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  carry  out  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen¬ 
ators  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Allott 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Bennett 

HiU 

Proxmire 

Bible 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Riblcoff 

Brewster 

Javits 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

RusseU,  Ga. 

Case 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

McGee 

Smathers 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Smith 

Cotton 

McIntyre 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Ty  dings 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Morton 

Moss 

Nelson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  pending  measure 
and  make  some  general  observations 
about  it  and  then  speak  specifically  with 
regard  to  four  amendments  which  I  shall 
offer  to  the  pending  bill. 

My  first  amendment  is  an  effort  to 
authorize  the  program  for  2  years  in¬ 
stead  of  for  1  year,  as  now  set  forth  in 
the  legislation. 

The  amendment  is  sponsored  by  Sen¬ 
ators  Fong,  Harris,  Inouye,  Morse, 
Nelson,  Douglas,  and  myself. 

The  second  amendment  is  to  prohibit 
aid  to  military  juntas  that  have  under¬ 
taken  takeovers  of  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment — and  Argentina,  of  course,  is 
the  prime,  present  example — unless 
they  give  appropriate  assurances  of  the 
restoration  of  human  and  civil  rights 
and  of  free  election  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date.  The  amendment  contains  the 
necessary  escape  clause  of  the  President 
to  certify  to  Congress  that  the  national 
security  requires  the  continuance  of  some 
aid. 

The  third  amendment  would  deal  with 
President  Nasser  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Congress  has  dealt  with  that 
subject  before.  However,  somehow  or 
other  we  cannot  get  through  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  that  we  cannot  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  giving  aid  to  Nasser  when  he  is 
working  completely  opposite  to  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  United  States  in  almost 
every  department.  The  amendment  is 
the  same  as  the  one  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  I  co¬ 
sponsor  that  amendment. 

The  fourth  amendment  endeavors  to 
incorporate  in  the  Senate  bill  what  I 
think  was  a  very  fine  proposal  in  the  bill 
just  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  this  was  not  even  referred  to 
in  the  Senate  committee.  That  proposal 
concerns  the  establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  in  order  to  determine  what  part 
and  whether  an  adequate  part  is  being 
played  in  the  foreign  aid  program  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 

A  great,  historic  report  was  issued  last 
August  by  a  Committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  K.  Watson,  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign 
Aid.  This  report  concerned  private  en¬ 
terprise  in  foreign  aid. 

The  Committee  was  set  up  pursuant  to 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  That  report  requires 
extensive  implementation.  When  the 
amendment  is  offered,  I  shall  Introduce 
two  reports  given  to  me  by  AID  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  implemented. 

I  think  the  idea  of  maintaining  a  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  advisory  committee  and 
seeing  to  the  further  implementation  of 
the  Watson  Committee  is  splendid.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  should  receive  uni¬ 
versal  acclaim.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
thinks  well  enough  of  it  to  include  it  in 
the  bill  and  thereby  make  the  Congress 
unanimous  on  the  subject. 

Those  are  the  four  amendments  to 
which  I  shall  address  myself  in  due 
course.  Before  I  deal  with  the  amend¬ 
ments,  I  wish  to  make  an  observation 
upon  one  matter  which  has  been  raised, 
rather  importantly,  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fitlbright]  ,  for  whom  I 
have  the  very  highest  regard. 

I  do  not  think  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  renders  good 
service  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 
That  suggestion  involves  the  thesis  that, 
because  we  give  foreign  aid  to  a  nation, 
we  become  so  Involved  with  that  nation 
that  foreign  aid  leads  to  other  involve¬ 
ment,  and  we  find  ourselves  up  to  our 
necks  in  military  involvement. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  cites  Viet¬ 
nam  as  a  prime  example  of  how  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  can  lead  us  into  mili¬ 
tary  involvement  and  war. 

Indeed,  this  statement  is  given  as  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  foreign  aid  is  only  on  a  1-year 
basis.  I  think  everybody  realizes  the 
completely  valid  arguments  against  the 
grave  lack  of  flexibility  which  is  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  1-year  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sought  to  find  in 
the  transcript  of  the  foreign  aid  hearings 
the  basis  for  the  view  of  Senator  Fcl- 
b right.  I  do  not  find  any  real  basis  for 
it.  In  fact,  I  find  the  situation  to  be 
the  opposite. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  on  May  9,  1966,  at 
pages  549  to  554,  Secretary  Rusk  offered 


substantial  evidence  showing  that  our  in¬ 
volvement  in  Vietnam,  whether  it  was 
good  or  bad  judgment,  was  the  result  of 
a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  it  has  a  vital  stake  in  the 
security  and  independence  of  southeast 
Asia.  Indeed,  statistics  show  that 
United  States  economic  aid  to  Vietnam 
followed  rather  than  preceded  the  mili¬ 
tary  escalation  of  that  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks  a  table  of  total  United  States  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  Vietnam  for  the  fiscal  years 
1958  to  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Total  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Vietnam, 
fiscal  years  1958-66 
[Millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


1958  _ 188.  7 

1959  _ _ _  207.  1 

1960  _ 180.5 

1961  _ 144.6 

1962  _  143.  3 

1963  _ 197.5 

1964  _  223.  7 

1965  _  268.  9 

1966  (estimated) _ 541.1 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  our  aid  remained  relatively 
stable  until  after  President  Kennedy 
took  his  historic  position  on  July  15, 1963, 
to  increase  our  Vietnam  troop  strength 
from  2,000  to  16,000,  and  to  change  their 
status  to  combat  troops.  A  material 
escalation  occurred  after  December  12, 
1965,  when  President  Johnson  increased 
our  troop  commitment  to  Vietnam  by 
175,000. 

In  other  words,  the  situation  did  not 
change  in  magnitude  in  all  the  years 
down  to  about  1963,  when  a  25  percent 
increase  occurred  in  economic  aid  to 
Vietnam,  and  in  1964,  1965,  and  1966, 
when  the  figure  was  really  high. 

I  cannot  see  the  validity  of  this  thesis, 
Mr.  President,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it 
should  have  an  Influence — in  this  case, 
an  adverse  influence — upon  our  policy 
with  respect  to  foreign  aid,  because  it  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  foreign  aid  is  in¬ 
tended  to  endeavor  to  redress  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  world  to  some  extent.  The 
more  developed  countries  are  advancing 
at  such  a  faster  rate  as  to  widen  the  gap 
with  the  underdeveloped  countries,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  revolution  of  rising  ex¬ 
pectations.  In  some  effort  to  level  off 
that  situation,  to  close  that  gap,  we  and 
other  industrialized  nations  give  foreign 
aid,  realizing  that  a  relatively  wealthy 
nation  cannot  live  on  a  poverty-stricken 
street  unless  it  does  its  share  and  its 
part  in  attempting  to  bring  up  the  oth¬ 
ers  who  are  not  so  fortunate. 

One  other  feature  that  has  come  out 
of  Senator  Fulbright’s  thesis  is  the 
strong  view  that  our  aid  should  be  placed 
on  a  multilateral  basis.  A  strong  argu¬ 
ment  exists  for  that  view,  and  on  the 
whole  I  am  sympathetic  to  it.  A  great 
deal  of  experience  in  the  World  Bank, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  the  International  Development  As¬ 
sociation  has  shown  that  aid  handled 
through  international  agencies  Is  ef¬ 


fective  in  shielding  us  from  criticisms 
and  the  antipathies  which  result  on  the 
part  of  the  receiver  toward  the  aid  giver. 

However,  Mr.  President,  under  present 
world  conditions,  it  is  impractical  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  bulk  of  our  foreign  aid  efforts 
and  that  of  other  countries  to  be  made 
entirely  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

The  bill  calls  for  15  percent  of  the  aid 
funds  to  go  through  international  agen¬ 
cies.  That  is  probably  just  about  as 
much  as  can  be  expected. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  which  they  state  their  objection  to 
some  of  the  limitations  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  S.  3584.  Among  them  the  league  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  requirement  in  this  bill  that 
15  percent  of  development  loans  be  chan¬ 
neled  via  the  IBRD  and  IDA — much  as 
they  favor  the  idea  of  aid  through  multi¬ 
lateral  channels — on  the  grounds  that  it 
may  lead  to  a  further  reduction  of  funds 
for  development  loans.  However,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  requirement  is  mandatory, 
it  is  just  about  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

In  deference  to  the  views  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  New  York  State,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Similarly,  I  have  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  feels  more  kindly  toward  the  15  per¬ 
cent  requirement,  but  also  joins  the  State 
league  in  protesting  the  1-year  author¬ 
ization.  I  join  them  in  considering  that 
extremely  unwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  City  of  New  York 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  share  of  total  free 
world  economic  assistance  channeled 
through  international  agencies  is  about 
17  percent  of  the  total  commitments,  and 
has  remained  fairly  constant  in  recent 
years.  Thus,  despite  strenuous  efforts 
on  our  part  through  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  of  the  OECD  and 
other  channels,  the  Governments  of 
France,  West  Germany,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  Japan  have  been  unwilling  to 
relinquish  control  over  their  AID  funds 
to  International  lending  institutions. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  varied.  The 
French,  for  example,  link  their  program 
closely  to  countries  which  they  formerly 
administered  and  with  which  they  now 
have  a  rather  close  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  relation.  The  United  Kingdom 
gives  assistance  to  former  British  pos¬ 
sessions  or  territories,  which  makes  the 
desire  to  keep  it  bilateral. 

The  German  program  is  motivated  not 
only  by  a  genuine  desire  to  assist  in  the 
social  and  economic  progress  of  the  less 
developed  world,  but  also  by  strong 
emphasis  both  on  the  expansion  of  trade 
with  Germany  and  on  exercising  political 
pressures  in  support  of  the  so-called 
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Hallstein  doctrine — that  is,  the  refusal 
of  Germany  to  recognize  a  nation  which 
recognizes  East  Germany. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  opposed  a  multiyear 
authorization  in  respect  to  the  program. 
Indeed,  the  classic  reasons  given  for 
multiyear  authorizations  are,  in  my 
judgment,  extremely  persuasive.  In  the 
first  place,  almost  every  administration 
has  asked  for  it,  and  that  includes  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  administra¬ 
tions.  The  administration  of  President 
Eisenhower  led  in  seeking  a  multiyear  au¬ 
thorization  here. 

Indeed,  in  1961,  Congress  approved  a 
5-year  authorization  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan,  part  of  it  from  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram.  In  1962,  Congress  approved  a 
4-year  authorization  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Congress  has  also  approved 
long-term  authorizations  for  U.S.  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association,  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  in  the 
shape  of  contributions  to  their  basic 
capital. 

Mr.  President,  the  classic  arguments 
for  a  2 -year  authorization  are,  first,  of 
course,  the  added  flexibility  which  such 
an  authorization  will  provide.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  2  years  is  just  about  the  basic  mini¬ 
mum  in  which  any  flexibility  at  all  could 
be  experienced. 

But  it  is  essential  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  give  some  opportunity  for  plan¬ 
ning,  both  to  our  own  agencies  and  the 
recipients  of  aid,  and  it  is  the  universal 
opinion  of  all  of  the  technicians  and  the 
directors  of  these  programs  that  at  the 
very  minimum  a  2 -year  authorization  is 
necessary  to  give  some  elbowroom  for 
anybody  to  plan,  including  ourselves. 

In  fact,  the  need  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  deal  with  an  au¬ 
thorization  every  year  is  one  of  the 
serious  arguments  against  the  single¬ 
year  authorization  because  it  impedes 
very  materially  their  opportunity  to 
probe  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  feeling,  no  particu¬ 
lar  grassroots  feeling  on  the  subject,  for 
the  other  body  just  voted  the  other  day 
237  to  146  to  give  a  5-year  authorization 
for  development  loans  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progres;  and  2 -year  authorizations 
for  the  remainder  of  the  aid  program. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  very 
clear  on  all  programs  of  efficiency  of  op¬ 
eration,  the  testimony  of  experts,  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  administration,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  Senate  and  the  other 
body  to  do  their  jobs,  that  at  the  very 
minimum  we  should  have  a  2-year  au¬ 
thorization. 

As  I  said  before,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  myself  and 
Senators  Fong,  Harris,  Inouye,  Moss, 
Nelson,  and  Douglas — completely  bi¬ 
partisan  sponsorship — for  a  2-year  pro¬ 
gram  across  the  board:  military,  eco¬ 
nomic,  development  loan,  and  all  phases 
of  the  bill. 

I  am  advised  that  two  member  of  the 
committee  are  proposing  to  offer  this 
amendment.  Normally,  we  yield  to 
members  of  the  committee  in  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  amendments  when  they  choose  to 
do  so. 


I  have  decided,  assuming  these  mem¬ 
bers  go  forward  with  an  amendment 
which  is  in  form  satisfactory  to  me  and 
the  cosponsors  of  my  amendment,  that  I 
would  rest  content  with  joining  them, 
and  I  trust  other  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment  will  join,  so  that  we  may 
present  a  common  effort  to  attain  the  2- 
year  authorization  for  the  program. 

After  all,  the  2 -year  authorization 
would  be  a  very  much  reduced  multi¬ 
year  authorization  than  that  already  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  is 
making  an  effective  argument  why  the 
period  of  time  should  be  longer  than  1 
year,  or  possibly  2  or  more  years.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
mentioned  a  vote  taken  in  the  other  body 
on  the  5 -year  extension,  which  I  believe 
was  a  final  vote.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  there  was  a  vote  of 
191  to  193  reducing  the  5-year  term. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  House  rejected  the 
motion  to  recommit  containing  a  reduc¬ 
tion  from  2  years  to  1  year  all  authoriza¬ 
tion,  except  for  the  5 -year  authorization 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  a  $256  million 
cut  in  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
There  was  a  vote  of  237  to  146.  Support 
for  the  2-year  authorization  principal 
was  sustained  on  several  other  votes  dur¬ 
ing  this  debate. 

I  was  giving  that  vote  as  authority  for 
the  limited  proposition  that  I  was  ad¬ 
vancing  rather  than  for  more  than  I  was 
contending  for. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Has  the  Senator 
given  thought  to  the  fact  that  the  House 
passed  the  5 -year  extension  and  that  is 
now  the  pending  matter  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate?  We  have  a  1-year  extension. 
Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  assume 
that  in  the  conference  the  conference 
committee  might  agree  to  2  or  3  years, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  always  found 
when  we  legislate  that  way  that  we  are 
likely  to  lose  our  position,  because  I  have 
been  in  many  conferences.  I  am  the 
senior  member  of  one  of  our  important 
committees  and  I  am  in  all  of  those  con¬ 
ferences.  I  say  that  is  sui  generis,  as 
lawyers  say.  Things  that  get  traded  off 
in  conference  might  include  something 
where  the  Senate  conferees  are  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  say,  “The  position  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  1  year  and  we  are  going  to  stick 
to  that.”  Therefore,  unless  it  is  chal¬ 
lenged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  we 
get  some  consequences,  what  is  the  view 
of  the  Senate?  There  would  be  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  conferees,  could  not  stand 
fast. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  that  alternative. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  one  who  has 
served  on  conferences  between  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  House  conferees 
are  not  only  tough  but  they  usually  pre¬ 
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vail.  That  is  why  I  made  that  sugges¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
who  is  very  capable.  And  knowing  him 
and  loving  him  as  I  do,  it  was  my  feeling 
that  we  would  have  to  put  this  one  to 
the  test,  because  it  is  so  important.  I  do 
not  think  there  should  be  any  room  for 
doubt  about  it. 

I  value  very  much  the  intercession  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  . 
He  is  always  most  helpful  and  gracious. 
I  agree  that  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
its  present  form  is  inadequate,  princi¬ 
pally  because  the  total  impact,  in  terms 
of  public  and  private  capital  flowing  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  is  vastly  below 
the  needs  of  developing  nations  for  de¬ 
velopment  capital.  This  is  a"  failure  in 
terms  of  direct  assistance  and  tends  to 
encourage  the  flow  of  private  capital  and 
increased  AID  contributions  to  indus¬ 
trialized  countries. 

One  of  the  prime  arguments  for  multi¬ 
year  authorization  is  the  ability  to  get 
increased  aid  contributions  from  other 
industrialized  countries. 

The  10  principal  aid  givers  in  the  world 
are  members  of  the  OECD  and  when  you 
ask  for  more  or  for  their  part  you  are 
met  with  the  argument:  Who  knows  what 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  next  year;  therefore,  why  ask 
us;  why  not  see  what  your  Congress  is 
going  to  do? 

This  hampers  and  cripples  the  effort 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  level 
of  countries.  The  level  of  countries  needs 
eventually  to  be  brought  up.  The  United 
Nations’  goal  is  that  each  industrialized 
country  should  make  1  percent  of  its  na¬ 
tional  income  available  for  assistance. 

We  are  15  percent  short  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  the  world  needs  to  make  rea¬ 
sonable  progress.  GATT  is  increasing, 
not  being  lost.  About  1  percent  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  would  mean 
twice  as  much  aid  as  authorized  by  this 
bill,  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6 
billion. 

In  respect  to  Italy,  its  aid  is  fifteen-one 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  Italy’s  na¬ 
tional  income.  In  the  case  of  Japan  it  is 
one-third  of  1  percent.  In  the  case  of 
Canada  it  is  about  .39  of  1  percent.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  more 
like  our  own,  three-fourths  of  1  percent. 
France1,  is  well  over  1  percent — 1.26  per¬ 
cent. 

These  deficiencies,  Mr.  President,  in¬ 
dicate  what  can  be  done  and  what  even¬ 
tually  needs  to  be  done  in  terms  of  some 
kind  of  world  peace  and  security. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  one  of  the 
great  keys  to  it  is  confidence  in  our  own 
program  and  giving  it  some  status  which 
will  enable  our  negotiators  in  the  inter¬ 
national  negotiating  forums  of  the  world 
to  seek  additional  aid  from  others  be¬ 
cause  we  are  practicing  what  we  preach, 
and  that  we  give  them  some  assurance 
over  a  period  of  time,  which  gives  ca¬ 
pability  for  negotiations  instead  of  shut¬ 
ting  the  door  to  it. 

I  think  that  the  argument  for  a  2-year 
authorization  is  absolutely  irrefutable. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will  see 
the  justice  of  the  proposal  and  will  vote, 
at  the  very  least,  for  a  2 -year  authoriza¬ 
tion  so  that  we  may  go  into  conference 
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knowing  how  the  Senate  feels,  instead  of 
with  the  uncertainty,  at  the  very  least, 
and  the  ability,  as  it  stands  now,  of  the 
conferees  coming  out  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  just  saying,  “Well, 
1  year  it  is,  and  the  Senate  went  along 
with  us  and  so  we  are  going  to  stick  by 
it.”  I  think  this  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take  for  our  country. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  other  amend¬ 
ment,  aside  from  the  2-year  proposal 
which  I  shall  press,  is  an  amendment  to 
deal  with  the  problems  created  by  mili¬ 
tary  juntas,  particularly  the  Argentine 
takeover  which  has  just  occurred,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  unseemingly  haste — and  I 
say  that  advisedly — by  recognition  of  the 
military  regime  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

I  say  “unseemly  haste,”  because  only 
last  November  we  adopted  a  resolution 
at  Buenos  Aires  with  the  other  American 
states,  declaring  that  when  such  a  mili¬ 
tary  or  nonconstitutional  takeover  oc¬ 
curred,  we  would  consult  with  the  other 
American  states  so  that  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  democracy  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  should  not  become  fashionable,  so 
that  it  should  become  unprofitable.  We 
would  consult  with  the  other  American 
states,  we  would  not  recognize,  and  we 
would  not  give  aid  unless  there  were  rea¬ 
sonable  assurances  that  free  elections 
would  be  held  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  human  and  civil  rights  would  be 
safeguarded. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
such  assurances  were  given  or  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Argentine  coup.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  hastened  in  to  recognize  Gen¬ 
eral  Ongania  and  his  regime.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  feel  we 
could  do  worse  in  Argentina.  Perhaps 
that  is  true.  I  was  there  not  very  long 
ago  and  I  saw  the  situation.  But,  we 
have  been  suffering  through  Presidents 
and  administrations  which  were  un¬ 
happy  for  the  country  and  which  created 
difficulties,  and  because  of  other  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  particular  moment,  or  the 
particular  months  or  years,  and  we  know 
from  experience,  that  to  preserve  the 
system  is  the  highest  calling  of  our 
society. 

Thus,  we  must  favor  this  kind  of  ap¬ 
proach  in  Latin  America  which  has  been 
tom  so  bitterly  for  so  long,  the  Caudillo 
system,  the  very  system  which  we  en¬ 
courage  by  hasty  recognition  of  govern¬ 
ments  which  are  taken  over  by  noncon¬ 
stitutional  means.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed  would  sustain  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  by  demanding  evidence  of  an 
early  return  to  freely  elected  representa¬ 
tive  democracy  in  Argentina,  and  the 
extension  of  civil  and  human  rights. 

I  was  very  much  disquieted  by  the  in¬ 
dications  of  a  revival  of  anti-Semitic 
feeling  in  Argentina  under  the  guise  of 
this  new  regime,  but  I  am  very  glad  to 
report  to  the  Senate  that,  so  far,  the 
evidence  we  have  heard  on  that  point  is 
quite  reassuring.  However,  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  disquiet,  which  was  widely 
noted  in  the  international  press,  demon¬ 
strates  why  we  should  insist  on  some 
agreement,  or  some  understandings,  or 
some  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
effective  human  and  civil  rights  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  situation  where  such  a 
military  coup  has  occurred. 


Past  foreign  assistance  acts  have  con¬ 
tained  numerous  provisions  cutting  off 
aid  to  Communist  governments  and  gov¬ 
ernments  which  aid  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
United  States  should  be  against  dictator¬ 
ship  in  any  form,  military  of  the  right  or 
Communist  of  the  left.  I  have  strongly 
supported  all  of  these  prohibitions  and 
I  strongly  support  this  one. 

Of  the  19  Democratic  American  states, 
7  have  still  not  recognized  Argentina, 
Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  Panama.  They  look  to  us  for 
leadership.  Those  American  states 
which  have  recognized  Argentina  may 
have  some  special  reason  for  doing  so. 

Brazil  is  also  governed  by  a  military 
administration.  Mexico  has  the  Estrada 
doctrine,  which  requires  recognition  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  effective  government 
in  control  of  a  country.  Chile,  because 
of  its  physical  contiguity,  and  so  forth. 
Our  country  should  try  to  hold  some 
realization  of  principle  and  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  broad  policy  for  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  states  and  for  the  temptation  which 
always  exists,  apparently,  in  the  military 
in  so  many  of  the  beleaguered  and  trou¬ 
bled  countries,  where  it  is  just  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  takeover  whenever  they  feel 
that  things  are  not  going  exactly  to  their 
liking. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  regard  would  direct  the 
President  to  cut  off  aid  unless  he  finds 
national  security  interests  to  require 
otherwise,  and  so  certifies  to  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  aid  cut-off 
amendment,  or  that  the  President  may 
not  very  well  almost  immediately  certify 
to  us  that  he  intends  to  continue  giving 
some  kind  of  aid  to  Argentina.  But  it 
is  salutary  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  put  to  his  proof  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  salutary  when 
Congress  expresses  in  this  way  its  dis¬ 
pleasure  with  military  or  nonconstitu¬ 
tional  takeovers,  as  we  have  expressed 
it  so  often  with  Communist  takeovers  or 
efforts  at  Communist  takeovers. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  is  an 
extremely  important  amendment.  I 
shall  press  it  hard,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  another  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  have  put  in  for  printing 
today  would  restrict  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  This  amendment  is 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  and  myself.  The 
amendment  is  identical  in  language  to 
the  one  adopted  in  the  other  body,  and  is 
similar  to  the  amendment  we  adopted  as 
part  of  the  appropriations  measure  for 
fiscal  year  1966. 

There  is  a  long  catalog  of  how  Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser  has  outraged  his  relations 
with  the  United  States,  treating  us  as 
suckers  in  regard  to  food  aid — taking  aid 
from  us  with  one  hand  and  torpedoing 
and  destroying  American  policy  with  the 
other.  What  is  even  worse,  he  has 
dashed  the  hopes  for  peace  in  a  criti¬ 
cally  important  part  of  the  world — to 
wit,  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  Africa — 
with  Nasser  literally  thumbing  his  nose 
at  the  United  States  for  so  long. 

As  recently  as  June  21,  1965,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  thought  that 


we  were  going  to  resolve  our  differences 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic.  I  quote 
from  his  message  to  the  Congress:  “to 
our  mutual  satisfaction.”  Therefore, 
that  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  was 
in  the  national  interest. 

Again,  as  it  has  time  and  again  before, 
our  hopes  were  dashed  and  the  situation 
is  stickier  and  worse  today  than  it  was 
before.  I  will  deal  with  those  points  dur¬ 
ing  detailed  argument  on  the  amend¬ 
ment.  But,  at  the  very  least,  we  should 
put  the  President  to  his  proof  in  this 
matter  and  indicate  our  displeasure  with 
the  way  in  which  the  situation  with  Mr. 
Nasser  has  been  handled  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  inadvisability  of  contin¬ 
uing  aid  which  has  worked  out  in  such  a 
counter-productive  way  so  far  as  the  in¬ 
terests  of  this  Nation  are  concerned. 

Finally,  I  shall  propose  an  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  provision  in  the  House  bill  for  an 
International  Private  Investment  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  to  be  composed  of  ele¬ 
ments  of  leading  American  business  spe¬ 
cialists,  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  connection  with  particular  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  where  private  enter¬ 
prise  can  make  an  effective  contribution, 
and  serve  as  liaison  for  the  administra¬ 
tor  with  specific  private  enterprises 
which  may  be  interested  or  involved  in 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  shall  do  this  to  help  implement  the 
enormous,  and  I  hope,  historic  labors  of 
the  so-called  Watson  committee  which 
came  into  existence  through  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  sponsored  to  the  Senate 
bill  2  years  ago  which,  in  a  magnificent 
report,  developed  exactly  what  needed  to 
be  done  to  bring  private  enterprise  more 
effectively  into  foreign  aid. 

Certainly,  foreign  aid  needs  it  most 
urgently.  I  have  reports  from  AID  as  to 
the  implementation  of  the  Watson  Com¬ 
mittee  report.  I  shall  introduce  them 
when  I  argue  for  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  health  of  this  bill  and 
its  future. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  see  fit  to  accept 
it.  It  certainly  deserves  to  be  accepted, 
rather  than  to  be  argued  about,  but 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  vote,  if  need  be,  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  directly  calculated  to  deal 
with  the  implementation  of  the  report 
of  the  distinguished  Watson  Committee 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  that  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor, 
but  I  shall  be  ready,  at  a  later  time  this 
afternoon,  to  bring  up  the  amendment 
on  an  International  Private  Investment 
Advisory  Council.  I  shall  not  prepare  to 
do  it  for  about  an  hour,  but  I  shall  be 
prepared  thereafter. 

I  suggest  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
that  other  Senators  may  wish  to  speak  at 
this  time,  but  I  shall  be  back  to  present  at 
least  that  amendment,  if  it  meets  with 
the  convenience  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Exhibit  1 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  New  York  State  views  with 
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deep  concern  the  limitations  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  authorization  for  foreign 
aid.  We  have  taken  pride  in  the  past  in 
your  staunch  support  of  adequate  and  flexi¬ 
ble  aid  programs.  We  hope  very  much  that 
we  may  look  to  you  now  for  support  of  moves 
to  reconsider,  on  the  Senate  floor,  some  of  the 
restrictions  attached  to  the  authorization 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  reverse  the  cut  of 
$117.1  million  from  the  Administration  re¬ 
quest  for  economic  aid,  the  one  year  limit, 
the  fixed  ceiling  on  the  number  of  countries 
to  receive  aid  and  technical  assistance,  and 
the  restriction  of  15  percent  of  development 
loan  funds  for  use  through  the  World  Bank 
group. 

The  League  has  been  convinced  over  a 
period  of  years  that  economic  aid  is  a  long¬ 
term  proposition.  We  believe  that  the  House 
bill,  which  authorizes  development  loans 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  for  five 
years,  and  the  rest  of  the  program  for  two 
years,  is  a  much  sounder  approach. 

Assistance  given  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations  should  be  proportionate  to  our  na¬ 
tional  resources.  The  ratio  of  this  aid  to  our 
Gross  National  Product  has  been  declining, 
and  will  take  a  marked  drop  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  cut.  This  we  cannot  justify. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  Interest  rate 
on  development  loans  after  a  10-yeax  grace 
period  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  a 
greater  debt  burden  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  already  costing  the  countries 
an  increasing  amount  of  money  to  service 
their  foreign  debts. 

The  recommendations  for  limiting  long¬ 
term  development  loans,  in  any  fiscal  year, 
to  ten  countries,  exclusive  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  except  through  multilateral  or¬ 
ganizations  and  except  with  the  specific  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  an  ineffective  device  for  achieving  the 
selectivity  in  aid  programs  which  we  have 
consistently  supported.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  limitation  to  forty  countries  to  which 
technical  assistance  grants  may  be  made, 
with  similar  exceptions  for  increasing  that 
number.  The  League  is  convinced  that  se¬ 
lectivity  can  be  achieved  effectively  only  if 
the  President  is  given  discretionary  power 
to  make  assistance  available  to  countries  as 
conditions  are  altered  and  as  they  meet  the 
criteria  of  self-help,  etc. 

Since  the  League  has  long  supported 
greater  use  of  multilateral  channels  for  for¬ 
eign  assistance,  it  may  surprise  you  that  we 
do  not  applaud  the  move  to  require  that  15% 
of  development  loans  be  channeled  into  the 
World  Bank  and  International  Development 
Association.  We  see  this  as  another  restric¬ 
tion  which  might  further  reduce  the  total 
of  funds  available  for  development  loans, 
since  the  Appropriations  Act  has  consistently 
prohibited  the  transfer  of  funds  even  when 
permitted  under  the  Authorization  bill. 

We  think  you  may  be  interested  in  the 
League’s  publications,  Foreign  Aid  at  the 
Crossroads,  Just  off  the  press.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  enclose  a  copy. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Greenwalt, 

President. 

Mrs.  Landon  Rockwell, 

Foreign  Policy  Chairman. 


Exhibit  2 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  members  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  City  of 
New  York  note  with  approval  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  separation  of  military  and 
economic  aid  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966. 


We  are,  however,  seriously  concerned 
about  the  restrictions  included  in  the  bill. 
As  you  know,  the  members  of  the  League, 
on  the  basis  of  their  long  interest  in  and 
study  of  United  States  foreign  economic  aid 
programs,  have  placed  great  importance  on 
the  programs’  being  long-range  in  charac¬ 
ter,  recognizing  that  the  problems  involved 
require  many  years  in  their  solution.  For 
this  reason,  we  are  opposed  to  the  Senate 
Committee’s  restriction  to  one-year  for  all 
programs  and  hope  you  will  work  to  have 
this  changed  to  the  five-year  authorization 
requested. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  the  total  amount 
requested  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  es¬ 
sential  need  for  sustained  and  accelerated 
economic "  growth  in  the  developing  world. 
We  hope  you  will  consequently,  not  only 
work  against  any  further  cuts  but  will  try 
to  have  those  already  made,  restored. 

It  is  our  belief,  also  that  increasing  the 
interest  rate  on  development  loans  will 
have  the  effect  of  deterring  development  by 
creating  a  greater  debt  burden  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  forcing  them  to  borrow 
more  funds  to  pay  for  their  imports.  We 
would,  consequently,  urge  you  to  seek  to 
have  the  interest  rate  reduced  to  the  present 
2.5%  on  such  loans. 

Finally,  we  have  long  been  in  favor  of 
greater  use  of  multilateral  channels  for  the 
distribution  of  aid  and  do,  of  course,  approve 
the  move  to  direct  15%  of  development 
loans  into  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association.  How¬ 
ever,  we  question  whether  the  phrase  “would 
be  available  only”  might  not  result  in  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  of  development  loans,  if  ac¬ 
tion  at  the  appropriation  level  follows  that 
of  previous  years.  We  would  prefer  that 
permissive  authority  be  provided  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  such  transfers.  This,  we  believe, 
would  not  tie  his  hands  nor  risk  further 
reductions  in  the  total  amount  of  develop¬ 
ment  loans  available. 

We  will  appreciate  any  efforts  you  may  be 
able  to  make  to  change  these  provisions  of 
the  present  Senate  bill. 

We  are  enclosing,  herewith,  the  League’s 
new  pamphlet,  “Foreign  Aid  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads.”  We  believe  you  will  find  it  a  use¬ 
ful,  concise  and  comprehensive  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  aid  picture. 

Cordially  yours, 

Mrs.  Irwin  Toback,  President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair] .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  economic  aid  bill  (S.  3584) . 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  U.S.  economic  assistance  to 
countries  which  allow  ships  and  aircraft 
under  their  registry  to  transport  supplies 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Existing  law  merely  requires  consid¬ 
eration  of  denying  our  assistance  to  such 
countries.  This  amendment  makes  de¬ 
nial  mandatory.  It  corresponds  to  a  pro¬ 
hibition  written  into  the  foreign  aid 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  last  Thursday. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  costing  the  lives 
of  nearly  100  Americans  a  week,  and 
billions  of  American  dollars.  Yet,  ships 
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flying  the  flags  of  nations  with  whom 
we  have  mutual  defense  alliances  have 
been  delivering  commodities  and  mate¬ 
rials  to  North  Vietnam  ports. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
state  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  toward  recipients  of  our 
assistance — past  and  present — who  per¬ 
sist  in  supplying  a  Communist  enemy. 

While  the  number  of  allied  ships  going 
into  Haiphong  has  declined  in  recent 
weeks,  we  should  take  all  possible  steps 
to  assure  that  countries  which  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  trade  before  will  not  re¬ 
sume  shipments,  and  to  discourage  other 
countries  from  starting  to  trade  with 
North  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows : 

On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

“(f)  Section  620(n),  which  relates  to 
prohibition  on  furnishing  assistance  to  coun¬ 
tries  trading  with  North  Vietnam,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(n)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  has 
failed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 — 

'“(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under 
its  registry  from  transporting  to  North 
Vietnam— 

“‘(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

“‘(il)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms, 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri¬ 
mary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  or 

“‘(iii)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities:  and 

‘“(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under 
its  registry  from  transporting  any  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  commodities  from  North 
Vietnam.’  ” 

(Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  pro¬ 
pose  at  this  time  to  make  my  first  speech 
in  opposition  to  the  report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  economic  aid, 
a  report  which  I  voted  against  and  re¬ 
fused  to  sign.  My  speech  will  take  the 
form,  primarily  but  not  entirely,  of  the 
minority  views  that  I  filed,  a  copy  of 
which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

These  minority  views  bear  in  part  up¬ 
on  an  amendment  which  I  understand, 
but  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  hearing, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  discussed  earlier  this  after¬ 
noon,  amendment  No.  641,  which  reads 
that: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  any  member  state  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  the  government  of  which 
came  Into  power  by  the  constitutional  over¬ 
throw  of  a  freely  elected,  constitutional, 
democratic  government  which  had  been  act¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
mandate,  unless  (1)  the  President  finds  that 
the  prohibition  against  furnishing  such 
assistance  is  contrary  to  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States,  or  (2)  the 
President  is  satisfied  that  the  government  of 
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such  member  state  has  agreed  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  steps,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
for  the  restoration  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  the  holding  of  free  elections,  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  human  and  civil  rights  and 
liberties  within  such  member  state. 

Part  of  the  amendment  I  thoroughly 
endorse.  It  seeks  an  objective  I  have 
sought  in  recent  years,  and  accords  with 
the  principle  I  hold  to,  of  being  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  aiding  military  dictatorships  in 
Latin  America.  I  am  against  any  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  any  military  dictatorship 
anywhere  in  the  world,  not  only  in  Latin 
America,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  problem  piecewise. 

I  shall,  in  due  course  of  time,  after  the 
Senator  from  New  York  oilers  the 
admendment — and  the  majority  leader 
advises  me  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  do  it — offer  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  now,  as  I  have 
opposed  before,  giving  an  escape  clause 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  That  is  part 
of  our  trouble.  That  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  we  are  in  the  serious  crisis  we  are 
in — because  Congress,  in  my  judgment, 
has  not  exercised  its  constitutional 
checks,  but  year  after  year  has  passed 
the  buck  to  the  President.  In  1963,  the 
Senate  rejected  an  amendment  I  offered 
to  the  same  effect  as  that  now  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  .  Had  it  been  adopted,  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America  and  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  might  have  done 
better  in  protecting  constitutionalism  in 
the  hemisphere. 

The  question  of  whether  we  shall  sup¬ 
port  dictatorships  or  shall  not  support 
dictatorships  is  just  that  clear.  I  am 
just  as  much  opposed  to  supporting  dic¬ 
tators  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  thinks  we  should  support  as  I  am 
to  supporting  dictators  the  President  of 
the  United  States  might  think  we  should 
not  support.  The  issue  here  is  whether 
or  not  the  money  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  shall  be  spent  to  support  dictator¬ 
ships. 

What  is  the  matter?  Have  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  lost  our  courage?  What  is  the 
matter?  Have  we  become  so  partisan,  in 
Congress,  that  we  now  support  a  Presi¬ 
dent  when  he  is  wrong?  What  is  the 
matter?  I  ask  Members  of  my  party. 
What  has  happened  to  the  Democrats  in 
Congress?  Have  we  forgotten  that  we 
took  the  same  oath  the  Republicans  took 
to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  apply 
checks  against  the  President  when  he  is 
following  a  course  of  action  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  that  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  public  good? 

Any  time  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  we  have  denied  funds  to  a 
dictator,  wishes  to  come  to  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  and  make  a  case  for 
legislation  that  will  authorize  him,  on  the 
basis  of  facts  he  presents,  to  support  a 
dictator,  let  him  do  it.  But  this  before- 
the-fact  program  which  has  come  to  be 
used  in  Congress  to  let  the  President  do 
whatever  he  wishes  to  do,  by  giving  him 
an  escape  clause,  must  stop.  If  we  do 
not  stop  it,  our  failure  to  do  so  will 
result  in  the  killing  of  Americans  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands — whether  we 


fail  to  check  this  President  or  any  other 
President.  This  is  the  granting  of  an 
Executive  power  that  never  should  be 
granted  in  a  democracy  to  any  President, 
be  it  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  or  any  other. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  a  Congress  to 
check  a  President  from  following  an  un¬ 
wise  course  of  action. 

At  any  time  a  President  believes  that  a 
law  on  the  books  should  be  modified,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  some  facts  that  he  thinks 
would  justify  modifying  the  law,  let  him 
come  up  here,  either  send  up  a  message 
or  come  in  person — and  I  should  think  in 
a  situation  such  as  this  he  would  come  in 
person — to  a  joint  session,  and  set  forth 
the  facts  as  to  why  the  taxpayers  should 
be  supporting  a  dictatorship,  anywhere 
in  the  world,  that  has  destroyed  consti¬ 
tutional  government. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  this  is  only 
another  one  of  the  places  where  we  prove 
our  hypocrisy.  We  talk  a  good  game 
about  freedom,  and  support  dictator¬ 
ships.  We  talk  a  good  game  about  self- 
determination,  and  then  we  support 
dictators  who  trample  freedom  under¬ 
foot,  and  try  to  rationalize  our  support 
in  the  vague  general  terms  that  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  “has  found  it 
in  the  national  interest.”  ^ 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  way  to  de¬ 
velop  a  dictatorship  in  our  own  country 
under  a  democratic  label.  I  know  that 
many  do  not  like  to  hear  these  things 
said,  but  they  need  to  be  said.  For  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  are  dying,  in  my  opinion,  be¬ 
cause  Congress  has  not  exercised  the 
checks  that  it  should  exercise  against 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
American  boys  are  dying  in  Asia  today 
because  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  stood  by  and  let  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  exercise  un¬ 
checked  powers.  American  boys  are  dy¬ 
ing  because  in  August  1964,  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  under  the  Constitution  it  cannot 
possibly  justify;  for  I  think  it  was  clearly 
an  unconstitutional  resolution,  seeking 
to  give  to  the  President  the  right  to  make 
war  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

What  is  the  matter  with  us?  What 
has  happened  to  us,  that  we  sit  here  and 
permit  the  building  up  of  that  kind  of 
increasing  unchecked  power  in  the  office 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
and  through  that  office  in  the  offices  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  offer,  in  due 
course,  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  will 
strike  any  provision  in  it  that  gives  an 
escape  clause  through  which  Congress 
would  escape  its  responsibilities  and  pass 
the  buck  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States — any  provision  which  in  effect 
says,  “Mr.  President,  you  go  right  ahead. 
You  just  go  right  ahead,  Mr.  President. 
If  you  want  to  support  a  dictator  who  has 
thrown  out  a  constitutional  government, 
if  you  want  to  support  a  dictator  in  Latin 
America  who  is  trampling  freedom  un¬ 
derfoot,  that  is  all  right  with  us.  So 
long  as  you  just  tell  us  it  is  in  our  na¬ 
tional  interest,  go  ahead.” 

We  cannot  reconcile  such  action  with 
the  advice  and  consent  clause  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 


Mr.  President.  For  our  constitutional 
fathers  were  more  foresighted  than  I  fear 
Congress  is  these  days.  Our  constitu¬ 
tional  fathers  were  foresighted  enough 
that  they  wrote  into  that  organic  law 
the  power  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  advise 
and  consent  in  the  field  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  If  you  call  such  escapism  advice  and 
consent,  then  I  say  you  abuse  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  “advice  and  consent.” 
Advice  and  consent  means  that  we  ad¬ 
vise  and  consent  on  the  basis  of  a  body  of 
facts  presented  to  us  at  the  time  we  take 
legislative  action.  But  what  this  type  of 
amendment  does  is  give  us  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  avoid  facing  up  to  the  facts. 

With  a  broad  brush  stroke,  Congress 
passes  a  bill  that  says  no  support  shall 
be  given  to  military  dictatorships  which 
have  overthrown  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments.  Fine.  But  then  the  Senator 
would  add  the  destroyer  clause,  “But  if 
the  President  wishes  to  do  it,  he  can  go 
ahead  and  do  it  if  he  says  it  is  in  the 
national  interest.” 

We  in  Congress  have  a  responsibility 
to  take  a  look  at  the  facts  and  decide 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest.  And  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  unless  I  am  growing  deaf  as 
far  as  American  public  opinion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  what  I  am  hearing  from  the 
grass-roots  of  America  is  an  increasing 
demand  on  the  part  of  millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans  that  Congress  start  living  up  to  its 
responsibilities,  and  start  exercising  its 
duty  to  check  the  granting  of  more  and 
more  power  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government;  that  Congress  assume 
its  responsibility,  100  percent,  for  the  leg¬ 
islative  process,  but  not,  through  an  es¬ 
cape  clause  such  as  this,  let  the  Pres¬ 
ident  do  the  legislating  for  us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  again,  that 
Congress  must  check  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  or  we  shall  find  ourselves  the  most 
isolated  nation  on  earth. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  getting  sup¬ 
port  in  the  world  for  our  undeclared  war 
in  Asia.  The  leaders  of  the  world — and 
I  do  not  like  some  of  those  leaders,  but 
they  happen  to  be  leaders  of  their  coun¬ 
tries — are  trying  to  warn  us  before  it  is 
too  late  that  they  are  not  going  to  give 
support  to  America’s  course  of  action  in 
Asia  in  prosecuting  outside  of  the  frame¬ 
work  of  our  own  Constitution  the  un¬ 
declared  war. 

We  now  have  it  proposed  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  foreign  aid  debate  this 
year  that  we  will  give  blanket  authority 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  not  be  done  with  the  vote  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  at  any  time. 

I  want  the  majority  and  minority  lead¬ 
ers  to  know  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  give  no  consent — as  I  have 
not  for  the  last  2  years — at  any  time 
during  the  debate  on  foreign  aid  for  any 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  limit 
debate  or  fix  a  time  certain  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  as  far  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  concerned,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
with  no  unanimous-consent  agreement 
whatsoever  modifying  the  application  of 
those  rules. 

To  the  extent  that  foreign  aid  has 
been  the  tool  of  American  foreign  policy, 
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it  has  been  a  costly  and  highly  ineffec¬ 
tive  tool. 

I  am  so  glad  to  see  the  chairman  of  my 
committee  here,  the  great  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  agree  with  me  on  all  of  the 
details  of  my  opposition  to  foreign  aid 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  any  more  than 
in  committee,  economic  or  military. 
However,  that  is  not  necessary  for  there 
to  exist  a  great  respect,  and  I  have  the 
deepest  of  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  recent  history 
of  this  Republic  that  has  done  more  than 
has  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  in  carrying  out  his  obliga¬ 
tions  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  an  effort  to  warn  the 
American  people  of  the  great  and  seri¬ 
ous  problems  that  face  them  in  the  field 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

If  the  American  people  do  not  receive 
the  facts  in  regard  to  foreign  aid  and  for¬ 
eign  policy,  if  they  are  not  given  reason 
to  ponder  and  analyze  with  deep,  pene¬ 
trating  thought  the  great  problems  of 
foreign  aid  that  face  the  people  of  this 
country  in  hours  of  crises,  it  is  not  due 
to  any  fault  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas.  He  has  had  the  courage  and  the 
brilliance  to  bring  before  the  American 
people  an  elucidation  of  some  of  the  great 
dangers  that  face  us  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to 
have  the  Record  show  my  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  his  leadership  and  my  sincere 
thanks  for  his  statesmanship. 

In  some  phases  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  as  far  as  criticisms  are  concerned, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree.  In  fact,  in  com¬ 
mittee  I  approved  and  supported  a  series 
of  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  This  history  of  our  past 
years  of  debate  on  foreign  aid  show  that 
many  of  the  principles  of  those  amend¬ 
ments  were  identical  with  the  principles 
of  amendments  offered  by  me  in  the  past. 

I  welcome  someone’s  taking  the  lead 
this  year  in  pressing  some  of  the  same 
viewpoints  that  I  have  pressed  before. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
went  much  further.  He  improved  greatly 
upon  the  past  proposals  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  He  presented  new  mate¬ 
rial  and  a  new  point  of  view  in  regard 
to  many  of  them. 

That  causes  me  to  be  very  enthusiastic 
in  support  of  the  position  he  took  on  is¬ 
sue  after  issue  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind 
remarks  about  the  chairman,  who  ap¬ 
preciates  a  word  of  approval.  There 
have  been  an  ample  number  of  words  of 
a  contrary  nature  in  the  past  several 
months. 

We  are  now  operating  in  a  very  con¬ 
troversial  era.  The  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  certainly  has  demonstrated  great 
foresight  in  the  last  several  years  in  re¬ 
gard  to  our  present  troubles  in  southeast 


Asia,  and  also  I  think  with  regard  to  the 
foreign  aid  program,  even  as  disassoci¬ 
ated  from  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  come  around  to 
a  point  of  view  that  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  change  in  my  attitude  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  course  of 
events,  particularly  by  policy  develop¬ 
ments  in  Asia  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  the  drift  of  our 
policy  in  a  number  of  speeches.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  de¬ 
scribed  this  trend  in  the  past  in  much 
stronger  and  more  colorful  language 
than  I  have.  I  am  concerned  about  this 
tendency  for  a  great  power — such  as  the 
United  States — to  lose  its  humility  and 
to  become  arrogant  in  the  use  of  its 
power. 

This  makes  a  difference  as  to  whether 
I  am  willing  to  continue  to  support  great 
additional  power  being  given  such  as  is 
represented  by  foreign  aid.  It  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  power,  it  is  not  a  power  such 
as  is  involved  by  the  possession  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  However,  it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  power,  a  power  that  can  inject 
us  into  the  internal  affairs  of  many  na¬ 
tions  around  the  world. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  has 
brought  me  around  to  a  point  of  view  in 
respect  to  many  of  the  aspects  of  this 
program  that  is  similar  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  exactly  the 
same  basis  for  our  views  on  these  sub¬ 
jects.  However,  we  come  out  at  the  same 
place  on  many  programs  and  policies. 

I  still  feel  very  strongly  the  need  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
I  should  prefer  that  it  be  in  the  form  of 
better  trade  terms,  but  bringing  about 
the  needed  changes  will  require  a  long 
time  to  accomplish.  In  the  meantime, 
as  an  interim  proposal,  I  am  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  support  more  direct  assistance 
through  an  international  organization. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  a 
great  contribution  in  foreseeing  many  of 
the  developments  that  we  are  now  ex¬ 
periencing.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  had  greater  foresight 
in  southeast  Asia  than  have  most  of  us 
in  the  committee  or  in  the  Senate.  I 
compliment  him  for  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  very  kind.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  am  chang¬ 
ing  my  viewpoint  in  some  degree. 

I  have  not  gone  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  as  yet.  I  may  do  so  in 
regard  to  multilaterally  administered 
foreign  aid  in  place  of  the  so-called  bi¬ 
laterally  administered  foreign  aid.  I  in¬ 
tend  in  a  part  of  my  speech  this  after¬ 
noon  to  give  some  of  my  reasons  why  I 
think  we  will  have  to  change  the  admin¬ 
istrative  format  of  our  foreign  aid  if  we 
are  going,  in  my  judgment,  to  avoid  in¬ 
creasing  the  danger  of  our  isolation  in 
the  world,  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  our 
bilateral  economic  aid  eventually,  and 
I  think  inevitably  in  most  instances, 
leading  us  to  military  commitments 
along  with  them. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  in  our 
aid  program  as  it  is  now  operated,  and 
we  are  seeing  the  evidence  of  it  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the 
article  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  to¬ 
day  about  Mr.  Woods’  International 
Bank  making  a  proposal  to  increase  the 
IDA  fund. 

This  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  It  is  not  a  complete  solution, 
but  this  approach  to  dispensing  aid  would 
help  to  insulate  us  from  the  political 
involvements  which  happen  all  too  often 
under  our  bilateral  aid  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows,  one  of  my  major  prob¬ 
lems  with  so-called  multilateral  aid  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  World  Bank  or  any  of 
the  other  national  financial  obligations 
is  the  problem  of  Congress  losing  an  ef¬ 
fective  check  upon  the  use  to  which 
American  money  may  be  put  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  Although  the  record 
of  these  international  bodies  to  date  is 
very  good,  nevertheless,  we  have  no  as¬ 
surance  that  it  will  always  be  good. 

The  problem  that  concerns  me  is  that 
large  contributions  of  American  money 
to  a  multilateral  body,  such  as  an  inter¬ 
national  financial  institution,  may  be 
used  to  support  programs  that  do  not 
enhance  peace  but  can  very  well  create 
the  danger  of  war. 

I  believe  that  these  proposed  agree¬ 
ments  should  be  examined  very  care¬ 
fully,  to  determine  what  checks,  if  any, 
we  can  insist  upon,  within  the  charter 
of  the  bodies  and  within  available  princi¬ 
ples  of  international  law,  to  protect  us 
from  what  I  consider  to  be  a  misuse  of 
the  American  contributions  to  those 
bodies. 

That  is  why  I  am  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  point  of  view  that  in  order 
to  give  assurance  that  we  are  not  seek¬ 
ing  our  nationalistic  interests  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  aid  programs  that  we 
make  available  under  bilateral  arrange¬ 
ments,  we  should  give  more  thought  to 
whether  the  organization  can  be 
strengthened  and  to  having  our  aid  made 
a  part  of  a  multilateral  program  that 
would  be  administered  through  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  the  World  Bank 
is  an  aim,  rather  tha  non  a  bilateral 
arrangement. 

I  plan  to  say  later — I  shall  say  this 
much  now — that  what  worries  me  is  that 
our  President  speaks  over  the  television 
to  a  convention  in  West  Virginia,  and 
creates  the  impression  in  our  country — 
with  some  different  interpretation  in 
emphasis  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
that  the  United  States  is  about  to  in¬ 
augurate  on  a  unilateral  basis,  on  the 
basis  of  our  selectivity,  an  American 
“Great  Society”  program  in  Asia.  The 
President  seeks  to  give  assurance  that 
we  seek  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people 
in  Asia,  not  giving  much  thought  to 
whether  or  not  they  like  the  format  of 
his  proposal. 

Nothing  contained  in  that  speech  indi¬ 
cated  any  assurance  that  the  unilateral 
program  of  this  country  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  in  Asia.  Yet  here  is  a  proposal 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  we  are  going  to  do  it.  We  announce 
to  the  world  that  we  are  moving  into 
Asia.  What  concerns  me  is  the  thought 
of  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  will 
die  when  Asia  decides  to  move  us  out. 
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This  assumption  that  our  moving  in 
will  be  welcomed,  this  assumption  that  we 
will  be  allowed  to  stay  in,  entails  my 
fear — I  make  this  interpretation  myself, 
without  attributing  anything  to  anyone 
else — that  if  we  go  in  with  the  kind  of 
economic  program  that  I  believe  is  in 
capital  letters  between  the  lines  of  sen¬ 
tences  after  sentences  in  the  President’s 
speech,  and  it  is  challenged,  we  will  be 
in  with  guns.  We  will  decide  our  invest¬ 
ment  has  to  be  defended  with  guns.  We 
will  be  in  to  force  our  presence  in  Asia. 

This  practice  must  stop.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  in  my  judgment,  must  make 
clear  to  this  administration  that  it  must 
stop  this  executive  branch  deciding  that 
we  are  going  to  move  here,  there,  and 
beyond,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
plant  our  presence  in  those  places,  on 
the  basis  of  the  fine-sounding  rhetoric 
of  the  President  in  the  West  Virginia 
speech  that  it  is  good  for  them,  that  it 
is  good  for  the  world,  and  that  this  is  the 
way  to  improve  the  lot  of  mankind. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  not  this  speech, 
though,  quite  consistent  in  carrying  out 
the  doctrine  that  the  Vice  President  de¬ 
scribed,  both  in  a  communique  from 
Bangkok  and  later,  I  believe,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  in  Washington? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  it.  He  is  just  carrying  it  on. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  it. 

This  is  a  developing  program.  They 
are  ready  for  this  chapter  now. 

The  Bangkok  proposal  of  the  Vice 
President  was  a  trial  balloon.  Some  of 
the  proposals  of  the  administration  in 
Latin  America  are  trial  balloons.  Now 
we  have  the  situation  in  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  in  the  West 
Virginia  speech,  seeks  to  prepare  Ameri¬ 
can  public  opinion  for  a  longtime  pres¬ 
ence,  emphasizing  economic  presence, 
emphasizing  schools  and  food  and  dams 
and  economic  development,  appealing  to 
our  humanitarianism. 

But  that  is  not  answering  the  question 
of  how  you  are  going  to  do  it,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  How  are  you  going  to  enforce  it, 
Mr.  President?  Oh,  Mr.  President,  what 
worries  me  is  that  this  unilateral  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  program  of  our  country  is  but 
a  facade  or  a  camouflage  for  our  mili¬ 
tary  presence  in  these  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world. 

In  the  West  Virginia  speech,  in  the 
speech  before  the  so-called  Freedom 
Banquet  in  New  York  some  weeks  ago, 
and  in  none  of  his  other  speeches,  has 
the  President  told  the  American  people 
what  would  be  involved  in  backing  up 
American  economic  aid  in  trouble  sports 
of  the  world  where  the  aid  is  challenged. 

The  fear  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  not  only  that  it  will  be  chal¬ 
lenged  in  Asia,  but  also  that  Asia  will 
find  that  this  kind  of  unilateral  action, 
in  the  so-called  economic  format  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  President,  means  military 
bases  and  military  personnel  to  guard  it, 
to  protect  it,  to  carry  it  out. 

It  is  just  a  finagle,  semantically,  for 
what  I  had  believed  was  an  outworn 


American  foreign  policy,  that  we  would 
send  in  the  troops  to  protect  American 
economic  interests  when  we  decide  that 
they  are  threatened,  when  the  country 
in  which  they  are  located  has  decided  it 
is  time  to  get  them  out. 

This  situation  raises  some  basic  ques¬ 
tions  of  national  sovereignty.  I  see  in 
the  wings  of  this  play  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  waiting  for  their  entrance  on 
the  stage,  as  act  after  act  progresses  in 
the  play,  the  maintaining  in  Asia,  for 
decades  to  come,  tens  upon  tens  upon 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  troops, 
if  this  unilateral  program  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  carried  out. 

That  cannot  be  reconciled  with  peace. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  what  we,  the 
American  people,  should  face  up  to  is 
that  we  should  join  with  countries  in  try¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  so-called  good  life  to  the 
suffering  masses  of  Asia.  But  we  cannot 
do  this  job  alone. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  of  what 
the  Senator  has  said  as  a  multilateral 
approach  to  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  I  said  that 
I  am  coming  over  to  the  point  of  view  that 
we  have  to  have  a  multilateral  foreign 
aid  program;  and  at  the  present  time  I 
think  the  major  difference  between  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] — if 
there  is  a  difference  it  is  minor — is  the 
format,  the  instrumentality,  the  proce¬ 
dure  for  effectuating  a  multilateral 
worldwide  foreign  aid  program. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
is  a  danger,  if  we  continue  this  unilateral 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program,  it  will  take  on, 
in  fact,  nationalistic  characteristics  and 
is  going  to  be  interpreted  by  our  enemies 
and  by  neutral  countries  as  nationalisti- 
cally  motivated.  I  ask  this  afternoon: 
How  far  wrong  would  they  be? 

If  anyone  thinks  that  the  economic 
program  of  a  Dean  Rusk,  or  the  military 
program  of  a  Robert  McNamara,  or  a 
combined  economic-military  program  of 
both  of  them,  is  not  nationalistically 
motivated,  I  do  not  think  he  could  be 
more  wrong.  The  sad  thing  is  that  much 
of  our  American  foreign  policy  is  nation¬ 
alistically  motivated.  A  nationalistically 
motivated  foreign  policy,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  not  going  to  stop  us  from  being 
more  and  more  isolated  by  more  and 
more  countries  in  this  world. 

That  is  why  I  am  speaking  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  speech  this  afternoon, 
presenting  my  opposing  views  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  program,  in  support  of  our 
bringing  to  an  end  the  unilateral  ap¬ 
proach  that  the  United  States  is  making. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  that  unilateral  ap¬ 
proach  is  bound  to  be  characterized  in  no 
small  degree  by  American  military 
presence  in  countries  in  which  we  make 
the  economic  aid  in  one  form  or  another, 
either  directly  or  through  our  mercenary 
juntas  we  support  in  those  countries. 

That  is  what  is  involved  in  part  in  the 
Javits  amendment — the  general  principle 
of  which  I  support — and  by  the  presi¬ 
dential  escape  clause  provision — which  I 
shall  continue  to  oppose — and  for  that 
reason  I  will  offer  a  substitute  to  it. 


So,  Mr.  President,  at  best  I  wish  to 
say  that  our  foreign  program  has  helped 
some  countries  at  an  extravagant  price 
to  the  American  taxpayer;  at  worst,  it 
has  sucked  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  into  foreign  lands  where 
we  believed  our  prestige  was  involved  be¬ 
cause  we  had  expended  lavish  aid  on  a 
particular  political  faction. 

The  Congress  cannot  escape  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  direction,  the  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  cost  of  economic  as¬ 
sistance.  This  is  not  foreign  policy  of 
the  kind  that  the  Constitution  vests  in 
the  Executive.  If  it  were,  no  legislation 
would  be  involved. 

Economic  assistance  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  country  requires 
legislation,  and  while  wide  discretion  may 
be  given  to  the  executive  branch  for  its 
administration,  the  responsibility  for  its 
successes  and  failures  will  always  lie  with 
Congress. 

In  the  recent  past,  indiscriminate  aid 
programs  have  served  to  stimulate  and 
underwrite  the  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  near-war  between  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  growing  arms  race  in 
the  Middle  East,  widespread  corruption 
in  numerous  countries,  and  a  rash  of 
military  juntas  in  Latin  America.  So 
long  as  Congress  fails  to  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  that  will  curtail  or 
suspend  aid  in  these  situations,  and  im¬ 
pose  guidelines  that  will  discourage  our 
involvement  in  them  in  the  future,  we 
do  not  fulfill  our  legislative  duty. 

GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  REPORTS 
REMAIN  CRITICAL 

Sometime  during  this  week  in  a  speech 
in  the  course  of  this  debate,  I  shall  once 
again,  as  I  have  in  the  past  several  years, 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  all  of  the 
reports  of  the  Government  Accounting 
Office,  setting  forth  its  findings  in  its 
spot  check  investigations  and  surveys  of 
foreign  aid,  both  economic  and  military, 
around  the  world. 

As  we  know,  all  the  military  reports  are 
top  secret  and  not  one  of  them  should 
be.  I  have  read  them  all  and  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  line  in  a  single  one  of 
them  that  the  American  taxpayers  is 
not  entitled  to  know.  I  do  not  propose  to 
let  the  Pentagon  Building  decide  for  me 
what  should  be  disclosed  to  the  American 
people  in  a  democracy.  That  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Congress. 

Some  of  the  economic  aid  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General’s  office  are  still 
not  made  available  to  the  people,  and 
there  is  not  a  sentence  in  a  single  one  of 
them  that  should  not  be. 

We  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  AID  people  in  the  State  Department. 
We  have  not  had  any  firm  commitments, 
but  I  think  the  transcript  of  the  record 
is  clear  that  at  least  the  administration 
was  going  to  make  more  of  them  avail¬ 
able  than  in  the  past,  but  their  pace  is 
that  of  a  turtle. 

I  was  not  there  the  other  day  but  I 
understand  when  the  new  Director  of 
AID  was  before  the  committee  on  his 
confirmation  hearing,  there  was  some 
discussion  of  this  matter  with  him.  I 
have  read,  however,  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts.  I  could  not  see  that  Mr.  Gaud 
sounded  any  different  than  Mr.  Bell  be- 
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fore  him  in  regard  to  this  matter  because 
Mr.  Bell  was  going  to  look  into  it  and  the 
newspapers  report  that  Mr.  Gaud  is  going 
to  look  into  it,  too 

I  wish  to  repeat  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  that  if  they  knew  what  was  in  those 
reports  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  not  have  as  much  difficulty  as  he 
does  in  the  Senate  getting  amendments 
adopted  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

If  the  American  people  knew  the 
shocking  waste  the  Comptroller  General 
found,  if  the  American  people  knew  the 
gross  inefficiency  with  which  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  found  in  investigation 
after  investigation,  if  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  knew  the  relationship  between  our 
foreign  aid  program  and  the  cause  of 
corruption  in  many  of  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  of  the  world  that  get  our 
foreign  aid,  I  would  not  have  so  much 
trouble  getting  amendments  to  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Inouye  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  praise  of  Congress, 
let  me  say  that  last  year  some  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  The  principal  one  was  the  Ful- 
bright  and  the  Morse  amendment  for  a 
2-year  authorization,  which  would  have 
brought  foreign  aid  to  an  end  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  fiscal  year  1967,  and  have  it 
start  all  over  again  on  the  basis  of  new 
regulations,  procedures,  and  policies  to  be 
developed  as  a  result  of  a  special  con¬ 
gressional  committee  contained  in  the 
program  the  Senator  from.  Arkansas 
and  I  offered  last  year,  which  would 
make  not  a  spot  check  investigation  of 
foreign  aid  but  would  spend  the  2  years 
up  until  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1967 
conducting  a  study  of  foreign  aid.  The 
committee  would  then  prepare  a  foreign 
aid  program  to  be  limited  to  some  50 
countries-,  instead  of  the  93  which  were 
receiving  foreign  aid  and  which,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  so  many  times,  in  many 
instances  we  have  rammed  that  foreign 
aid  down  the  so-called  diplomatic  gullets 
of  a  good  many  of  the  small  countries  of 
the  world  which  would  not  have  asked 
for  it  if  we  had  not  forced  it  upon  them. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  votes  we  did,  in  my  judgment, 
was  that  I  brought  to  my  desk  in  the 
Chamber  last  year — as  I  shall  do  again 
this  year — all  of  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral’s  reports.  I  piled  them  up  in  front 
of  me  and  brought  along  a  ruler — as  I 
shall  do  again  this  year — and  I  measured 
the  pile  of  documents  for  the  sight  of  the 
Senate. 

Each  year  the  pile  gets  higher,  and  the 
reports  get  more  damaging. 

The  titles  I  read  at  that  time  were 
illuminating.  I  had  only  to  read  the 
titles  to  have  a  Senator’s  curiosity 
whetted,  because  the  titles  used  descrip¬ 
tive  language  which  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  I  was  right  in  the  general  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  secrecy  or  limited  investiga¬ 
tion,  in  describing  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
port. 

During  the  next  few  days  after  that, 
many  Senators  said  they  read  them  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  room. 
They  were  appalled.  They  did  not  real¬ 
ize  the  situation  was  that  bad,  and  they 
wanted  me  to  know  they  were  going  to 
support  my  amendment. 


I  should  like  to  repeat  that  if  Senators 
will  go  down  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  room  this  year  and  read  any 
of  the  reports  they  have  not  read  here¬ 
tofore,  prior  to  this  year,  and  read  the 
new  reports,  they  will  understand  why 
the  pending  foreign  aid  bill  in  its  present 
form  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  the 
administration  likes  those  reports  from 
the  Comptroller  General?  They  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  is  an  agent  of  Congress,  not  the 
President.  I  think  that  we  should 
change  it  so  that  the  executive  branch 
cannot  put  the  stamp  of  “confidential” 
or  “secret”  upon  a  report  from  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Those  reports  are  not  made  for  the 
President,  they  are  not  made  for  the 
Secretary  of  State,  they  are  not  made 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  they  are 
made  for  Congress. 

This  afternoon,  let  me  say  most  re¬ 
spectfully  that,  in  my  judgment,  Con¬ 
gress  owes  it  to  one  of  the  most  dedi¬ 
cated  public  officers  I  know — the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  of  the  United  States — to 
read  his  reports  on  foreign  aid.  This 
man  has  been  trying  to  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  taxpayers  in 
administration  after  administration 
which  has  wasted  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  taxpayers’  money,  as  they 
have  poured  military  and  economic  aid 
money  down  one  rathole  after  another 
all  around  the  world.  And  they  call  it 
aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  to  stop  some  of  the  waste,  the 
inefficiency,  and  the  corruption  which 
is  flowing  from  our  foreign  aid  program. 

FOREIGN  AID  AND  FOREIGN  INTERVENTION 

These  objections  are  bad  enough,  but 
the  objection  that  concerns  me  most  this 
year  more  than  any  other  heretofore,  due 
to  the  announcements  of  the  Johnson 
administration  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  is  that  we  are  going  to  live  to 
see  a  direct  relationship  between  pouring 
into  any  underdeveloped  area  of  the 
world  billions  of  dollars  of  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money  into  foreign  aid,  with 
subsequent  direct  military  intervention 
in  order  to  protect  the  expenditure  of 
that  aid. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  has  put  it  a  little  differently  in 
some  of  his  public  criticisms,  although 
in  presiding  at  the  public  hearings  on 
South  Vietnam,  the  Senator  made  state¬ 
ments — I  do  not  quote  him — but  he  pre¬ 
sented  points  of  view  with  which  I  found 
myself  in  complete  agreement,  express¬ 
ing  his  concern  over  the  possibility  of 
a  dangerous  relationship  between  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  leading  to  military  interven¬ 
tion. 

To  me,  it  will  be  perfectly  clear  when 
history  of  South  Vietnam  is  written  and 
America’s  inexcusable  and  unjustifiable 
participation  in  what  started  out  to  be 
a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  fact,  that  we  proceeded  to 
give  President  Diem  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  economic  aid,  soon 
followed  with  military  aid,  and  then  fol¬ 
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lowed  with  military  support  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  now  have  some  300,000 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  ever-expanding  and  an  ever- 
escalating  war  with  very  little  support 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Particularly  no 
support,  except  lipservice,  from  a  few 
Prime  Ministers  like  Harold  Wilson  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  last  statistics  I  heard  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  about  British 
manpower  participation  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  was  that  they  had  seven — seven — I 
do  not  misspeak  myself — seven  from  the 
British  military  in  South  Vietnam,  but 
provision  was  made  that  they  would  not 
be  in  the  combat  areas.  Counsel  has  ad¬ 
vised  me  that,  in  my  behalf,  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  checked  with  the  Vietnamese 
desk  in  the  State  Department.  They 
state  that  the  only  British  military  au¬ 
thorities,  troops  or  otherwise,  in  Vietnam 
are  attached  to  their  own  embassy  in  the 
capacity  of  military  embassy  personnel. 

Mr.  Marcy  states  that  there  are  only 
five  or  six  there  in  that  capacity.  The 
reason  is  that  the  British  were  cochair¬ 
men  with  the  Russians  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  and  so  are  maintaining  an  air 
of  scrupulous  noninvolvement. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
did  not  impress  me  very  much  with  his 
lipservice  concerning  alleged  support 
of  the  American  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

No  British  boys  are  dying  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  easy  for  the  British 
Prime  Minister  to  make  these  statements 
from  10  Downing  Street  about  approval 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  South 
Vietnam.  But,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  may 
I  say  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today: 

“You  do  not  impress  me  at  all.  You 
would  impress  me,  as  far  as  there  being 
any  weight  to  your  statement,  if  you  were 
in  there — if  you  think  it  is  the  place  for 
the  United  States  to  be — with  your  own 
troops,  and  let  them  do  some  of  the  dying, 
although  I  do  not  think  you  could  justify 
it  any  more  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  my  opinion,  can  justify 
the  killing  of  American  boys  in  South 
Vietnam. 

“Let  me  say  also,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
that  you  would  impress  me  a  lot  more  if 
you  were  carrying  the  fight  to  the  United 
Nations,  representing  a  country  that  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  doing  what  you  could  to  have 
the  United  Nations  carry  out  its  treaty 
obligations  to  enforce  the  peace.  Until 
you  start  reconciling  your  lipservice  with 
your  actions,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you 
will  not  make  much  of  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  on  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  or  on  many  others  in  the  United 
States,  whose  criticism  is  mounting  in 
regard  to  this  so-called  noncombatant 
activity  of  the  British,  while  their  Prime 
Minister  says  he  approves  of  the  course 
of  action  we  are  taking  in  Vietnam.” 

I  have  found  nothing  in  any  of  the 
statements  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  that  gives  me  any  enthusiasm  for 
his  alleged  world  statesmanship. 

I  make  the  point  that  if  we  continue 
this  course  of  action,  we  shall  continue  to 
be  isolated,  because,  after  all,  heads  of 
other  governments  have  a  public  opinion 
they  have  to  deal  with,  and  I  find  more 
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and  more  people  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  better  informed  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  southeast  Asia  than  are 
the  American  people,  because  their  press 
prints  more  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  understand 
the  objections  to  this  bill  that  I  am  about 
to  enumerate  unless  he  understands  my 
deep  fear  that  if  we  continue  the  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  of  economic  aid,  we  shall  ex¬ 
tend  American  policy  of  military  inter¬ 
vention. 

I  think  the  American  people  should 
make  perfectly  clear  to  this  administra¬ 
tion  that  we  should  not  be  set  up  as  the 
the  military  policeman  of  the  world. 
That  is  a  multilateral  responsibility.  If 
other  nations  of  the  world  do  want  to 
join  in  a  program  that  is  worked  out  on  a 
multilateral  basis,  then  the  United  States 
should  stop  its  policy  of  military  inter¬ 
vention;  and  economic  aid,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  an  inducement  to  eventual  mili¬ 
tary  intervention. 

That  is  why  I  think  a  great  many  re¬ 
strictions  should  be  adopted  in  the  de¬ 
bate  that  will  take  place  in  the  next 
several  days  as  amended  after  amend¬ 
ment  is  offered,  seeking  to  restrict  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
from  following  a  course  of  action  which, 
in  my  opinion,  if  we  do  not  stop  it,  will 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

If  we  want  to  support  freedom  in  Latin 
America,  we  should  not  be  rushing  in  to 
recognize  military  juntas  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  as  we  did  over  the  weekend,  with¬ 
out  any  guarantee  of  a  return  to  con¬ 
stitutional  government.  All  that  course 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  did  was  to  encourage 
potential  military  juntas  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America. 

That  is  why  I  said  to  the  press,  when 
then  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  the 
recognition  of  the  military  dictatorship 
in  the  Argentine,  “Once  again,  as  has  so 
often  been  true,  the  United  States  walked 
out  on  freedom  in  Latin  America  when 
the  chips  were  down.” 

A  sorry  and  a  sad  mistake  was  made 
when  the  dictatorship  of  the  Argentine 
was  recognized.  Of  course,  we  expect 
the  stereotyped  alibi  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  a  good  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  recognized  it,  too. 

So  what?  I  certainly  do  not  think 
American  foreign  policy  should  be  cut  to 
fit  the  pattern  of  a  wrong  foreign  policy 
adopted  by  some  other  country.  No;  we 
should  have  recognized  a  government  in 
the  Argentine  When  constitutionalism 
was  returned. 

The  Congress  cannot  escape  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  direction,  the 
effectiveness,  and  the  cost  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  This  is  not  foreign 
policy  of  the  kind  that  the  Constitution 
vests  in  the  Executive. 

As  I  said,  if  it  were,  no  legislation 
would  be  involved. 

Aside  from  paritsans  of  aid  who  view 
it  as  an  obligation  owed  the  poor  by  the 
rich,  there  are  partisans  throughout  the 
United  States  who  view  it  as  furnishing 
the  United  States  a  toehold  for  inter¬ 
vention.  These  partisans  argue  that  aid 
is  simply  a  tool  of  foreign  policy  which 
gives  us  the  means  to  deal  with  situa¬ 
tions  which  may  occur  in  a  foreign 
country. 


This  is  a  cynical  exploitation  of  for¬ 
eign  people  for  alleged  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Worse,  it  will  de¬ 
lay  rather  than  advance  the  time  when 
the  people  of  these  countries  will  have 
the  home-grown  institutions  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  enable  them  to  resist  the 
lures  or  pressures  of  communism. 

The  only  realistic  test  of  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  is  results.  The  major  way  to 
test  results  is  to  measure  them  against 
what  was  planned  or  anticipated  when 
an  aid  program  was  begun.  Where  the 
results  fail  to  measure  up,  Congress  must 
write  corrective  measures  into  the  pro¬ 
gram,  for  the  American  people  will  not 
support  permanently  a  multibillion-dol- 
lar  program  that  does  not  produce  what 
is  advertised  for  it. 

This  year,  public  confidence  in  foreign 
aid  is  sagging  lower  than  ever.  Results 
from  many  years  of  the  program  are 
coming  in  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  American 
foreign  policy,  and  the  public  does  not 
like  what  it  sees.  Public  confidence  will 
further  deteriorate  if  Congress  continues 
to  relax  its  already  lax  guidance  of  the 
program. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  COMMITTEE  BILL 

The  committee  has  made  some  im¬ 
provements  in  this  year’s  bill.  Fixing 
the  number  of  countries  in  each  cate¬ 
gory  is  the  only  way  to  assure  that  our 
financial  efforts  will  be  concentrated  on 
countries  where  they  have  the  best  pros¬ 
pects  for  achievement. 

Put  no  loophole  should  have  been  left 
for  supporting  assistance  to  additional 
countries,  for  this  is  the  worst  rathole  in 
the  whole  program.  Moreover,  the  de¬ 
velopment  lending,  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  country  limits  are  exclusive  of  Alli¬ 
ance  "for  Progress  countries.  American 
foreign  policy  officials  are  so  accustomed 
to  offering  money  as  an  integral  part  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  poor  countries 
that  $2  million  for  Guyana  was  an¬ 
nounced  before  it  had  been  independent 
a  week  and  before  a  U.S.  Ambassador 
had  been  confirmed.  This  assump¬ 
tion  that  establishing  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  or  recognizing  a  government  means 
adding  that  country  to  the  U.S.  dole 
is  not  one  that  will  be  abandoned 
readily  by  any  administration.  It  can 
only  be  abandoned  by  strong  congres¬ 
sional  action. 

Retaining  annual  review  at  the  au¬ 
thorizing  stage  as  well  as  the  appro¬ 
priation  stage  is  the  only  way  to  notify 
recipients  that  the  American  people  want 
performance  and  not  promises  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  aid. 

This  represented  one  of  the  points  I 
made  earlier  in  my  speech  this  after¬ 
noon,  in  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  with 
respect  to  the  position  he  took  on  the  bill 
this  year,  because  he,  too,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  need  an  annual  re¬ 
view  of  our  foreign  aid  program  and  as¬ 
certain  what  the  facts  are  to  the  simple 
question,  “What  have  been  the  results? 
What  are  the  weaknesses  and  shortcom¬ 
ings?”  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  Congress 
takes  advantage  of  carrying  out  its  duty 
and  its  checking  power  in  connection 
with  the  new  authorization  bill. 

Restoration  of  the  $100  million  limit 
on  new  programs  or  projects  that  may  be 


undertaken  without  specific  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  Congress  will  enable  Congress  to 
consider  new  directions  or  major  new 
obligations  of  the  aid  program. 

SHORTCOMINGS  OP  BILL 

The  bill’s  chief  shortcoming  is  its  fail¬ 
ure  to  reduce  the  amounts  in  each  cate¬ 
gory.  Expansion  of  other  channels  of 
lending,  the  demands  of  the  war,  the 
threat  to  the  balance  of  payments,  and 
the  lack  of  performance  by  many  re¬ 
cipients,  to  say  nothing  about  the  great 
cutback  in  the  Great  Society  program, 
justify  marked  reductions  in  all  aid  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  bill. 

I  shall  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  reductions  amendment  by 
amendment,  category  by  category,  before 
we  complete  the  debate  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

As  reported,  the  bill  also  fails  to  put 
limits  on  economic  aid  to  nations  using 
our  substance  as  a  foundation  for  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  beyond  their  needs, 
and  adventures  aimed  at  non-Commu- 
nist  neighboring  countries. 

I  shall  read  at  this  point  the  final  par¬ 
agraphs  from  my  dissenting  views  on  the 
military  aid  program — which  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  fully  when  that  bill  is  before  the 
Senate.  This  excerpt  fits  into  the  point 
I  have  just  made: 

The  benign  American  attitude  toward  Latin 
American  military  establishments  has  Just 
helped  deprive  Argentina  of  a  constitutional 
government.  The  pattern  whereby  the 
United  States  extended  both  economic  and 
military  aid  to  juntas  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Ecuador,  and 
El  Salvador  helped  bring  about  the  Castelo 
Branco  coup  in  Brazil.  And  when  we  rushed 
to  approve  and  to  stake  the  Castelo  Branco 
junta  with  vast  new  sums  of  aid,  we  encour¬ 
aged  the  Argentine  military  establishment  to 
take  over  its  Government. 

Argentine  generals  are  quoted  as  believing 
that  U.S.  support  of  the  Brazilian  military 
junta  meant  that  formal  U.S.  opposition  to 
a  coup  In  Argentina  was  “just  window  dress¬ 
ing.”  They  are  right.  It  is  just  window 
dressing.  We  have  been  proving  by  our  ac¬ 
tions  for  3  years  that  we  have  little  interest 
in  constitutionalism.  Whatever  our  military 
missions  in  Latin  America  are  teaching  the 
Latins,  it  is  encouraging  and  not  discourag¬ 
ing  their  coups  against  constitutionalism. 

The  whole  rationale  that  our  military  aid 
tends  to  teach  civilians  control  of  the  mili¬ 
tary,  and  to  interest  them  in  civic  action,  has 
been  totally  refuted  by  (events.  It  was  bad 
enough  when  these  coups  occurred  in  the 
small  nations  of  central  America.  Now  they 
have  engulfed  Brazil  and  Argentina.  They 
are  fed  by  our  military  aid,  and  they  are  de¬ 
stroying  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  country  after  country. 

That  is  why  I  said  earlier  in  the  day,  in 
the  absence  of  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  while  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  main  objective  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  when  it  is  offered,  I  shall  seek  to 
strike  out  the  provision  that  gives  the 
President  the  right  to  support,  with 
military  aid,  a  junta,  if  he,  the  President, 
decides  it  is  in  the  national  interest.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  is  a  checking  ob¬ 
ligation  of  Congress.  I  feel  that  if  the 
President,  after  we  prohibit  military  aid 
to  a  junta,  feels,  in  any  particular  situa¬ 
tion  that  may  develop,  there  is  some  need 
for  him  to  give  special  consideration,  let 
him  come  up  or  send  up  a  message  and 
prove  his  case.  But  I  do  not  intend  to 
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vote  to  give  to  a  President  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  give  aid  to  any  mili¬ 
tary  junta  in  the  light  of  what  he  con¬ 
siders  to  be  our  national  interest.  I 
believe  we  must  have  a  check,  and  not 
grant  this  blanket  authority,  for  it 
destroys  much  of  the  real  import  and 
soundness  of  the  rest  of  the  amendment. 
Therefore  I  shall  offer  a  substitute,  in  due 
course  of  time,  if  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  presented  in  the  form  I  read  it 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  know  the 
Senator’s  intentions.  That  knowledge  is 
extremely  helpful  to  me. 

I  shall  offer  the  amendment  in  the 
form  printed.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
rather  long  experience  here  leads  me  to 
believe  this  is  the  only  kind  of  amend¬ 
ment  likely  to  succeed,  and  I  believe  that 
success  is  imperative  in  this  matter,  so 
that  we  will  be  able  at  least  to  show,  in 
whatever  way  is  open  to  us,  our  dis¬ 
approval  of  military  takeovers,  and  our 
solidarity  with  those  who  oppose  them. 

I  fully  respect  the  Senator’s  view. 
With  his  customary  graciousness  to  me, 
he  has  outlined  a  course  of  procedure 
which  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  and 
which  will  put  to  the  test,  under  the 
parliamentary  situation,  first  any 
amendment  or  substitute  to  my  amend¬ 
ment  which  he  may  propose,  and  then 
leave  us  the  residual  of  my  amendment 
for  action. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  certainly  are  not  far  apart  in  our 
ultimate  objective  of  seeking  to  stop  alin¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  juntas. 

ECONOMIC  AID  OUTSIDE  VIETNAM  RISING 

Mr.  President,  the  separate  provision 
of  funds  for  southeast  Asia  and  the  Asian 
Bank  have  raised  total  economic  assist¬ 
ance  well  above  last  year’s  level.  In  fact, 
if  any  Senator  thinks  the  economic  aid 
bill  this  year  is  less  than  last  year,  I  as¬ 
sure  him  he  is  dead  wrong.  If  Senators 
think  the  foreign  assistance  program 
proposed  by  the  Johnson  administration 
this  year  is  less  than  last  year,  they  are 
dead  wrong.  And  I  refer  to  aid  exclusive 
of  South  Vietnam. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Senators  would  not 
be  incorrect  if  they  recognized  that  what 
is  happening  is  that  our  domestic  pro¬ 
grams,  important  to  large  segments  of 
our  population,  are  being  cut  by  this  ad¬ 
ministration.  As  I  said  in  the  education 
hearing  the  other  day,  when  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  were  testifying,  I  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  support  a  budget  that  would 
cause  the  schoolchildren  of  America  to 
pay  large  sums  for  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  by  denying  to  them  the  author¬ 
izations  and  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  meet  the  educational  crisis  in  this 
country. 

As  I  also  said  at  that  hearing,  I  re¬ 
peat  today,  I  do  not  propose  to  deny  to 
the  Negroes  of  America  the  funds  to 
which  they  are  entitled  in  order  to  prop¬ 
erly  cany  out  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
thus  have  them  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  And  as  I  further 
said  in  the  hearing,  I  repeat  today,  that 
I  do  not  propose  to  have  the  poverty- 
stricken  people  in  this  country  pay  for 


the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  by  denying  to 
them  the  funds  that  are  needed  to  carry 
out  the  Poverty  Act,  and  to  expand  it. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  have  the  people  of  this  country 
who  are  entitled,  under  the  Great  Society 
program  promises,  to  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources,  to  the  elimination 
of  pollution,  to  the  giving  of  attention  to 
the  falling  water  table  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  pay  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
by  denying  to  them  the  funds  needed 
domestically. 

We  are  in  much  greater  need  of  a 
domestic  aid  program  than  we  are  of  a 
foreign  aid  program.  Before  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  talks  about  a 
foreign  aid  program,  with  the  increases 
that  he  has  in  the  bill  this  year  in 
various  forms,  I  wish  to  hear  more  from 
him  in  support  of  adequate  funds  for  a 
domestic  aid  program  which  is  so  sorely 
needed. 

But  I  am  asked,  “What  are  you  going 
to  say,  Mr.  Senator,  about  who  should 
pay  for  that  war?” 

My  position,  Mr.  President,  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  We  should  pay  for  that  war 
with  a  tax  program  based  upon  ability  to 
pay,  with  special  consideration  to  those 
who  are  making  their  profits  out  of  blood 
money. 

Let  us  pay  for  the  war  with  a  tax  pro¬ 
gram,  not  by  denying  money  sorely 
needed  by  the  schoolchildren  of  the 
country,  the  poverty  stricken  people  of 
the  country,  the  Negroes  of  the  country, 
and  the  people  of  the  country  who  are 
entitled  to  have  various  essential  do¬ 
mestic  needs  met. 

I  offered  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  an  amendment — and  I  shall  offer 
it  here  on  the  floor — which  in  effect 
sought  to  cut  down  on  foreign  aid  in  the 
amount  of  the  aid  that  we  send  into  Viet¬ 
nam.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  who  have  been  the 
recipients  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  our  largess,  should  be  told 
that  it  cannot  continue,  with  an  un¬ 
declared  war  raging  in  Asia. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  who  are  the  cochairmen 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  should  be  told 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  spend  the 
largess  of  our  country  elsewhere  in  the 
world  while  these  billions  have  to  go  into 
Asia,  when  they  have  a  treaty  responsi¬ 
bility,  in  my  judgment,  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  at  least  to  endeavor  to  recon¬ 
vene  the  Geneva  Conference. 

I  think  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
should  have  notice  served  on  them  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  make  available  to 
those  members  that  are  the  recipients  of 
our  largess  the  millions  of  dollars  they 
are  now  receiving  while  we  spend  these 
huge  sums  of  money  on  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Oh,  it  can  be  answered  that  we  ought 
to  stop  spending  the  money  there  and 
followed  a  different  course  of  action. 
No  one  would  welcome  that  more  than 
would  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
However,  I  am  also  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  is  not  going  to  happen,  at  least 
in  the  immediate  future.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  happen  until  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  that  have 
treaty  obligations  to  enforce,  when  there 
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is  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
start  living  up  to  their  treaty  obligations, 
and  that  goes  for  every  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  major  point  I  am  making  here  is 
that  in  my  judgment  we  cannot  justify 
the  cuts  that  are  being  made  in  essen¬ 
tially  needed  domestic  programs  while, 
at  the  same  time,  our  administration 
fails  to  move  ahead  with  its  obligation 
of  putting  this  country  on  a  war  footing. 
A  war  footing  means  taxation.  A  war 
footing  means  inflation  control.  A  war 
footing  means  a  wartime  procedure 
through  legislation  for  the  handling  of 
disputes  between  management  and 
labor.  A  war  footing  means  that  the 
administration  must  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
war  and  to  protect  the  greatest  defense 
weapon  we  have ;  namely,  our  economy. 

We  cannot  protect  our  economy  by  sit¬ 
ting  back  with  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 
We  already  know  that  the  economy  is  in 
trouble.  We  already  know  that  Con¬ 
gress — in  my  judgment — cannot  justify 
adjourning,  whether  it  is  recommended 
by  the  President  or  not,  without  passing 
some  legislation  aimed  at  protecting  the 
value  of  the  American  dollar,  for  its  value 
day  by  day  is  becoming  more  and  more 
in  danger. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  place  in  the 
Federal  Government  where  the  American 
citizen  can  go  to  get  a  reliable  dollar 
figure  on  the  total  cost  of  the  United 
States  for  any  annual  foreign  activities. 
But  the  economic  bill  before  the  Senate, 
in  the  amount  of  $2.46  billion,  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  this  Government’s  out¬ 
lay  for  our  economic  aid  purposes — or 
which  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  entitled,  “Funds 
Available  or  Requested  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1967.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Funds  available  or  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1967  (in  billions) 

Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 


ment  _ $2.  460 

Food  for  peace _  1.  600 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  south¬ 
east  Asia _  .  500 

Asian  Bank _  .  120 

Inter-American  Bank _  .  25 

International  Development  Associa¬ 
tion  _ .  104 


Total _ _ _  5.  034 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  total 
of  $5,034  million  still  does  not  include 
such  economic  expenditures  as  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  World  Bank  subscriptions  sold 
to  private  investors,  the  United  Nations 
Development  Agencies,  or  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  Export  Bank  contingency 
support  of  the  British  pound  sterling. 
Nor  does  it  include  any  military  aid  or 
expenditures  abroad  by  800,000  Amer¬ 
ican  servicemen  and  their  families. 

I  will  ask  next  year  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  present  the  Senate  with  a  bill 
of  particulars  and  include  in  it  the  total 
amount  of  assistance  of  every  kind  in 
which  we  spend  American  dollars  for 
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what  amounts  to  some  form  of  foreign 
assistance. 

I  believe  that  the  annual  foreign  drain 
on  the  budget  of  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  in  the 
magnitude  of  $10  billion  a  year.  That 
is  a  far  outcry  from  the  $2.46  billion  set 
forth  in  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  an  educated  guess.  Let  the  ad¬ 
ministration  prove  that  the  figure  is  too 
high  or  too  low,  and  they  have  the  figures 
and  the  personnel  with  which  to  do  the 
job. 

One  of  my  reservations  about  in¬ 
creased  aid  through  multilateral  agen¬ 
cies  is  that  it  generally  is  only  added  on 
to  bilateral  programs.  We  should  be 
subtracting  the  funds  for  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  the  anticipated  new  re¬ 
quest  for  the  IDA  window  at  the  World 
Bank  from  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  respectively. 
If  it  worked  that  way,  I  would  be  a  much 
more  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  use 
of  multilateral  channels. 

EFFECT  OF  AID  ON  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  opposed  the  bill  in 
committee  also  because  of  its  effect  on 
our  balance-of-payments  problem.  As 
the  costs  of  the  Vietnamese  war  accen¬ 
tuates  the  problem  with  our  deficient  in¬ 
ternational  financial  accounts,  the  Con¬ 
gress  must  examine  more  closely  than 
ever  the  extent  to  which  the  aid  program 
contributes  to  that  problem. 

Here  is  one  of  the  key  areas  where  we 
cannot  afford  a  business-as-usual  atti¬ 
tude  toward  foreign  aid.  That  sector  of 
American  business  which  enjoys  AID 
contracts  to  send  its  goods  abroad  at  tax¬ 
payer  expense  has  largely  dominated  the 
foreign  aid  debate  within  the  business 
community. 

But  American  business  which  exports 
for  sale  is  making  a  stronger  case  each 
year  against  the  effects  of  assistance 
which  mean  loss  of  cash  business. 

The  International  Economic  Policy  As¬ 
sociation  sets  forth  evidence  on  this  point 
that  Congress  can  continue  to  ignore 
only  at  real  peril.  The  association’s 
spokesman,  N.  R.  Danielian,  pointed  out 


to  the  committee  that  voluntary  re¬ 
straint  in  overseas  investment  by  U.S. 
business  helped  bring  our  deficit  in  1965 
down  to  $1.3  billion,  compared  with  $2.8 
billion  in  1964. 

But  outlays  for  the  Vietnam  war,  plus 
increased  imports  resulting  from  a  high 
level  of  economic  activity  for  which  the 
war  is  also  partly  responsible,  have 
worsened  the  outlook. 

Despite  assertions  that  AID  lending  is 
tied  to  American  industry,  the  flight  of 
foreign  cash  business  away  from  the 
United  States  through  substitution  is 
alarming.  Geographically,  it  is  most 
acute  in  Latin  America,  and  it  is  most 
acute  financially  where  “program  lend¬ 
ing”  is  used. 

Latin  America,  the  Near  East,  and 
south  Asian  countries  received  90  percent 
of  program  loans  in  fiscal  1964  and  1965. 
In  1965,  58  percent  of  U.S.  aid  in  these 
areas  took  the  form  of  program  loans. 

During  the  years  1958-64,  our  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  exceeded  our  trade  defi¬ 
cit  by  amounts  running  between  $1.1  and 
$1.5  billion  a  year.  Increased  efforts  to 
tie  our  assistance  has  not  changed  this 
picture. 

Mr.  Danielian  stated  the  case  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  when  he  said: 

Since  we  put  a  line  of  credit  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  against  which  they  can  charge  any¬ 
thing  they  buy  in  this  country,  except  some 
questionable  items  like  luxury  goods,  they 
shift  their  cash  purchases  to  purchases  with 
aid  money,  and  they  use  the  resulting  sav¬ 
ings  of  their  own  foreign  exchange  to  buy  in 
other  countries.  *  *  * 

I  think  the  first  important  point  to  realize 
is  that  development  loans  should  be  used  for 
development  purposes,  and  development  is 
the  creation  of  industrial  capacity  for  pro¬ 
duction.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
projects,  whether  they  are  powerplants,  shoe 
factories,  food  processing  plants,  and  so  on, 
and  if  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  then  let  us  put  our  money  into  these 
kinds  of  projects,  incremental  projects,  that 
add  to  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  in¬ 
crease  its  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more 
than  I  do  with  Mr.  Danielian.  This  is 
the  project  approach  that  the  senior 
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Senator  from  Oregon  has  argued  for  in 
the  Senate  for  the  past  several  years 
in  connection  with  foreign  aid.  That  is 
why  I  frequently  refer  to  myself  as  a 
project-to-project  man,  rather  than  a 
govermnent-to-government  man. 

We  should  see  to  it  that  our  AID  dol¬ 
lars  are  invested  in  specific  projects  that 
will  help  the  people  living  within  the  eco¬ 
nomic  environment  of  those  projects,  in 
relationship  to  their  standards  of  living. 
Our  AID  dollars  should  reflect  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  rather  than  the 
AID  dollars  being  used  on  a  government- 
to-government  basis,  which  results  in 
many  instances,  as  Mr.  Danielian  pointed 
out  in  his  testimony,  of  giving  them  a 
line  of  credit  to  draw  upon  for  those 
goods  that  they  buy  in  this  country,  and 
then  enabling  them  to  use  the  consider¬ 
able  benefits  of  our  AID  program — the 
so-called  cash  benefits,  as  he  calls 
them — to  buy  goods  from  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

So,  what  is  happening  is  that  we  are 
hoping  to  subsidize  various  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  with  the  money  that  is 
used  to  the  competive  disadvantage  of 
American  business.  I  do  not  know  how 
shortsighted  we  can  be.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  exceed  that  for  shortsight¬ 
edness. 

I  point  out  again  what  Mr.  Danielian 
has  said: 

Since  we  put  a  line  of  credit  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  against  which  they  can  charge  any¬ 
thing  they  buy  in  this  country,  except  some 
questionable  items  like  luxury  goods,  they 
shift  their  cash  purchases  to  purchases  with 
aid  money,  and  they  use  the  resulting  savings 
of  their  own  foreign  exchange  to  buy  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  table  3  from  Mr.  Danielian’s 
testimony  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  entitled  “U.S.  Nonmilitary 
Foreign  Assistance  Net  and  Trade  Bal¬ 
ances  by  Countries,  1958-64.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  3. — U.S.  nonmililary  foreign  assistance  (net)  and  trade  balances  by  countries,  1958-64 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


v 

Countries 

1968 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Economic 

aid 

U.S. 

trade 

balance 

Economic 

aid 

U.S. 

trade 

balance 

Economic 

aid 

U.S. 

trade 

balance 

Economic 

aid 

U.S. 

trade 

balance 

Economic 

aid 

U.S. 

trade 

balance 

Economic 

aid 

U.S. 

trade 

balance 

Economic 

aid 

U.S. 

trade 

balance 

Afghanistan _ 

19 

-4 

19 

-10 

13 

-10 

30 

6 

13 

-8 

32 

-3 

37 

6 

Bolivia _ _ _ 

22 

17 

22 

14 

13 

14 

23 

16 

29 

20 

44 

18 

33 

17 

Brazil . . . 

146 

-33 

35 

-216 

42 

-147 

270 

-68 

167 

-117 

138 

-186 

212 

-148 

Cambodia _ 

37 

—2 

21 

-7 

25 

24 

9 

20 

5 

20 

2 

7 

-1 

Ceylon _ 

20 

-5 

19 

-12 

8 

-25 

9 

-17 

8 

-19 

4 

-21 

4 

-27 

Chile _ 

47 

-7 

33 

—76 

10 

121 

43 

87 

-24 

109 

-32 

96 

-38 

Colombia _ 

92 

-147 

32 

-134 

7 

-54 

54 

-31 

43 

-50 

69 

-9 

38 

-35 

Ecuador _ 

3 

-9 

2 

-12 

7 

-11 

11 

-4 

11 

-26 

14 

-11 

17 

-4 

India _ 

243 

63 

320 

129 

523 

412 

370 

230 

528 

411 

736 

509 

864 

651 

Indonesia _ 

24 

-112 

17 

-123 

45 

-132 

54 

-29 

88 

-15 

77 

-7 

32 

-102 

Jordan _ 

57 

10 

60 

16 

62 

17 

61 

24 

53 

20 

54 

37 

45 

20 

Korea . . 

311 

213 

232 

131 

261 

148 

228 

155 

233 

204 

231 

211 

157 

169 

Laos _ 

30 

2 

35 

3 

33 

1 

61 

2 

30 

4 

31 

6 

39 

7 

Liberia _ _ _ 

8 

14 

9 

59 

8 

-4 

19 

17 

36 

20 

11 

4 

12 

-13 

Malaysia _ 

(') 

-85 

(9 

-150 

1 

-138 

2 

-126 

12 

-165 

6 

-150 

2 

-82 

Morocco . . 

26 

33 

45 

29 

61 

29 

97 

56 

48 

42 

53 

49 

38 

31 

Nepal  _ 

6 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

9 

(9 

14 

0 

17 

0 

Pakistan _ 

145 

81 

142 

65 

229 

131 

218 

158 

322 

243 

378 

341 

377 

336 

Philippines _ 

42 

18 

24 

-36 

24 

-10 

11 

17 

24 

-59 

8 

-34 

49 

-27 

Poland _ 

99 

76 

66 

43 

127 

111 

57 

34 

60 

48 

46 

66 

62 

84 

Thailand _ 

30 

-4 

48 

-28 

42 

11 

29 

25 

31 

32 

29 

57 

18 

58 

Tunisia _ _ _ _ 

26 

4 

30 

7 

55 

21 

77 

38 

63 

44 

38 

25 

45 

31 

Turkey _ 

122 

72 

111 

44 

101 

66 

153 

69 

202 

106 

173 

154 

126 

96 

Vietnam..  _ 

204 

57 

168 

46 

186 

48 

144 

62 

148 

101 

189 

114 

221 

131 

Yemen . . . 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Total 

1,758 

251 

1,498 

-218 

1,882 

478 

2, 129 

685 

2,260 

827 

2,512 

1,140 

2,544 

1, 160 

Footnotes  continued  on  following  page. 
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1  Less  than  $500  000  130;  and  March  1965,  pp.  63-64;  National  Advisory  Council,  Semiannual  Report  to  the 

2  Not  statistically  significant.  President  and  Congress,  January-June  1964,  pp.  75-77;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

*  Not  available.  Foreign  Grants  and  Credits  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  1964). 

Sources:  International  Monetary  Fund,  Direction  of  Trade,  annual  1958-62,  pp.  128- 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  next  table, 
also  from  Mr.  Danielian’s  statement, 
table  4,  “U.S.  Share  of  Latin  American 
Imports,  1955  to  1964;  Latin  American 


CASE  STUDIES  OF  FOREIGN  AID  FAILURES 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  failures  of  program 
lending  in  a  major  test  country,  Chile, 
will  be  dealt  with  before  I  finish  this 
speech.  I  with  to  discuss  case  study 
failures  of  foreign  aid — the  Dominican 
Republic,  Vietnam,  Nepal,  and  Chile. 

The  administration  has  not  been  able 
to  show  that  economic  assistance  as  pres¬ 
ently  administered  is  either  an  effective 
instrument  of  foreign  policy  or  a  sig¬ 
nificant  stimulus  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  recipient  countries. 

THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  tragic  evidence  of  the  political  and 
economic  inadequacy  of  foreign  aid  as 
an  instrument  to  promote  political  sta¬ 
bility  and  economic  development.  It  has 
a  population  of  only  3  %  million.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  election  of  Juan  Bosch  in 
1962,  we  poured  money  into  the  country 
in  profuse  quantities: 

Bosch  government _ $86.  6 

Reid-Cabral  junta _  61.6 

U.S.  occupation _ 128.  7 


Total  (includes  food  for 
peace)  _  276.9 

It  will  be  seen  that  well  before  the  civil 
war  and  foreign  intervention  we  had  ex¬ 
tended  some  $42  in  aid  per  capita. 
Funds  planned  through  1967  will  bring 
the  figure  to  $100,  and  that  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
support  of  United  States  and  Latin 
American  forces  that  have  been  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  since  a  year  ago  last 
April. 

What  are  the  results?  On  June  13, 
1966,  Newsweek  magazine  summed  up 
economic  life  in  the  country  as  follows: 

The  hate-wracked  Republic  which  Bala- 
guer  inherits  is  plagued  with  almost  every 


Exports  to  the  United  States,  1956  to 
1964.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


infirmity  of  the  underdeveloped  world. 
Probably  one-third  of  its  labor  force  is  job¬ 
less,  a  third  of  its  children  never  enter  school 
and  many  of  its  people  are  undernourished, 
diseased,  and  illiterate.  The  population  is 
growing  at  a  breakneck  3.5  percent  a  year 
while  the  economy  is  stagnant,  the  budget 
solidly  in  the  red,  and  only  the  monthly  $6 
million  handout  from  the  United  States  car¬ 
ries  the  overpadded  Government  payroll. 
“This  country  is  asleep  in  dead  center,”  a 
U.S.  official  said  last  week,  “and  it’ll  be  a 
major  project  to  wake  it  up.” 

In  1961,  when  our  aid  began,  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  was  about  $788  million.  It  has 
dropped  about  15  percent  despite  these 
massive  infusions  of  U.S.  aid. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  a  special  case.  If  so,  it  is 
special  testimony  to  the  strangling  effect 
of  excessive  American  financial  inter¬ 
vention. 

On  a  per  capita  basis  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  relatively  well  off,  with  a 
gross  national  product  in  1964  of  about 
$225  per  capita.  There  is  dozens  of  na¬ 
tions,  where  we  have  assistance  pro¬ 
grams,  w;hich  are  much  power  in  an 
economic  sense  and  potentially  less 
stable  in  a  political  sense.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  need  to  beware  because  the 
present  philosophy  of  AID  is  that  each  of 
these  countries  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  we,  as  guardian  of 
economics  and  policeman  of  politics, 
must  send  our  advice,  our  bounty,  and 
our  military  assistance  “on  demand”  and 
sometimes  even  without  it. 

VIETNAM 

Vietnam  is  a  classic  case  of  how  far 
the  United  States  can  become  enmeshed 
by  policies  based  on  aid  and  limitless 
commitments  of  men,  money,  and  ad¬ 
vice. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  told  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  at 
least  two  occasions — and  he  has  also  so 
remarked  in  public — that  there  is  a  di¬ 
rect  relationship  between  our  aid  pro¬ 
grams  to  Vietnam  and  our  involvement 
there.  From  time  to  time  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  sought  by  other  means  to 
justify  the  “war”  in  Vietnam,  but  the  es¬ 
sence  of  his  position  was  set  forth  to  the 
committee  in  August  of  1964  when  he  as¬ 
serted  that  the  President  has  authority 
under  the  aid  programs  and  on  his  own 
responsibility  to  involve  the  Nation  in 
war  in  Vietnam. 

During  hearings  on  the  Vietnam  sup¬ 
plemental  bill  this  year,  the  Secretary  re¬ 
ferred  again  to  the  action  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  providing  “bilateral  assistance” 
and  “annual  aid  appropriations”  as  au¬ 
thority  for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Finally,  in  February  of  this  year,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  said 
we  were  committed  to  assist  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  among  other  things,  “by  the  aid 
approved  by  bipartisan  majorities  in 
Congress  over  a  period  of  12  years.” 

What  did  our  economic  aid  develop 
for  Vietnam? 

In  11  years  from  1953  through  1963, 
the  United  States  provided  $1,885,400,000 
of  economic  assistance — including  food 
for  peace — to  a  nation  of  15  million  peo¬ 
ple,  mostly  farmers.  This  was  an  av¬ 
erage  of  about  $170  million  a  year  up  to 
the  collapse  of  the  Diem  government  and 
the  upswing  in  the  civil  war.  We  had 
made  Diem  our  agent  and  supplied  him 
with  ample  funds,  but  such  lavish  and 
only  served  to  hasten  his  departure.  At 
Honolulu  in  1966,  there  were  announced 
development  plans  for  South  Vietnam 
that  only  bore  out  the  failure  of  all  pre¬ 
vious  aid  to  develop  the  country. 

For  1966  and  1967,  an  additional  $1 
billion  is  programed  for  Vietnam,  ex¬ 
cluding  food  for  peace,  military  assist¬ 
ance,  civilian  construction,  and  other  di¬ 
rect  costs  of  the  war.  Thus  the  grand 
total  of  economic  assistance  alone  to 
Vietnam  over  a  period  of  14  years  will 
total  at  least  $3,375  million — about  $225 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  This 
is  enough  in  family  terms  to  have  built 
every  family  a  house — at  the  low  cost 
there — furnish  it,  and  have  enough  left 
over  to  get  a  good  start  on  a  school  con¬ 
struction  program. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  which  over  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  is  nearly  as  great  in 
magnitude. 

In  14  years  the  total  amount  of  assist¬ 
ance,  both  military  and  economic,  which 
we  have  given  Vietnam  is  over  $5  bil¬ 
lion — one -third  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  ON  VIETNAM 
ECONOMIC  AID 

Members  would  be  well  advised  to  read 
with  care  the  maiden  speech  of  our  new 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Griffin, 
who  reported  on  June  23  on  some  aspects 
of  the  aid  program  which  he  observed  in 
Vietnam.  For  example,  Mr.  Griffin 
says: 

In  my  judgment,  based  on  my  recent  visit 
to  Vietnam,  the  weakest  link  in  U.S.  activi¬ 
ties  is,  inexcusably,  the  economic  one.  A 


Table  4. —  U.S.  share  of  Latin  American  imports,  1956-64;  Latin  American  exports 

to  the  United  States,  1956-64 


[Millions  of  dollars] 
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States  1 

f.o.b.2 

1956 

7, 226 

3,480 

48.2 

3, 182 

212 

1957 

8’  419 

4',  356 

51.7 

3;  287 

320 

1958 

l\  690 

518 

45.8 

3,061 

639 

1959 

7*220 

3;  228 

44.7 

3, 126 

397 

1960 

7'  690 

3,479 

45.2 

3, 170 

271 

1961- . . . 

1, 950 

3,  510 

44.2 

3, 178 

834 

7 

1962.... _ _ 

8,  040 

3, 457 

43.0 

3, 387 

656 

59 

1963 - - - - 

7,860 

3, 380 

43.0 

3,  451 

630 

141 

1964  s . . . . - 

8, 400 

3,  789 

44.1 

3,524 

•489 

198 

1  Excludes  Cuba;  CIF  basis. 

2  Overseas  Business  Reports  (63-101),  April  1963,  table  9;  Overseas  Business  Reports  (65-351,  June  1965,  table  2. 
8  Actual  disbursements;  does  not  include  aid  from  international  institutions. 

<  Actual  disbursements;  approximately  $320,000,000  were  U.S.  dollar  disbursements. 

•  Preliminary. 

•  U.S.  Government  aid  commitments  to  Latin  America  in  1964  were  $1,400,000,000. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  IDB  Information  Office,  International  Monetary  Fund,  International 
Financial  Statistics,  October  1959,  p.  25,  October  1965,  p.  35;  Direction  of  Trade  Annual  1958-62,  pp.  85-87;  Annual 
1960-64,  p.  93. 
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result  of  serious  mismanagement  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  controls  *  *  *  they  have  made  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer;  and  they  have 
indirectly  routed  American  supplies  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  Vietcong.  *  *  * 

Representative  John  E.  Moss,  recently 
back  from  Vietnam,  was  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  18,  1966,  as  de¬ 
manding  that  AID  completely  overhaul 
its  $400  million  commodity  program  for 
South  Vietnam.  He  stated  that  this  pro¬ 
gram,  instead  of  combating  inflationary 
pressures,  was  actually  “feeding  infla¬ 
tion.” 

Members  of  the  Senate  interested  in 
the  problems  of  dealing  with  a  corrupt 
government  in  Vietnam  should  examine 
the  report  of  a  distinguished  former  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  point  4  program,  Mr. 
Stanley  Andrews.  His  report  appears  on 
page  590  of  the  committee  hearings  and 
is  critical  in  many  respects  of  the  rural 
aid  program. 

NEPAL 

A  small  case  study  has  been  done  in 
Nepal  and  the  results  published  in  “For¬ 
eign  Aid  and  Politics  in  Nepal — A  Case 
Study,”  by  Eugene  B.  Mihaly.  The  au¬ 
thor  was  until  recently  with  AID’S  policy 
planning  staff  and  is  now  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  He  reports: 

In  Nepal,  aid,  despite  its  successes  in  some 
areas,  actually  reduced  the  prospect  for 
growth  by  its  impact  on  the  political  scene. 

We  assumed  that  Nepal  was  merely  poor 
and  that,  therefore,  there  was  no  fundamen¬ 
tal  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  Western 
techniques.  *  *  *  Yet  the  more  [our  aid 
projects]  demanded  of  Nepal,  the  less  they 
accomplished. 

This  stinging  indictment  is  directed  at 
an  aid  program  which  in  about  10  years 
has  put  a  total  of  $90  million — including 
food  for  peace — into  a  nation  of  10  mil¬ 
lion  people.  And  the  result,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Mihaly: 

In  Nepal,  aid,  despite  its  success  in  some 
areas,  actually  reduced  the  prospect  for 
growth  by  its  impact  on  the  political  scene. 

CHILE 

An  intensive  study  of  aid  to  Chile  pre¬ 
pared  by  Senator  Gruening  for  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit¬ 
tee  should  be  read  by  every  Senator  be¬ 
fore  he  votes  on  this  bill. 

Per  capita,  assistance  to  Chile  is  the 
highest  in  Latin  America.  It  is  a  testing 
ground  for  program  loans  and  with  its 
small  population  of  8.5  million,  its  stable 
and  democratic  government,  Chile 
seemed  to  be  the  one  place  where  foreign 
assistance  could  bring  meaningful  re¬ 
sults. 

U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Chile  from 
1961  through  1965  has  totaled  nearly 
$700  million,  and  was  presumably  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  10-year  economic  plan 
laid  out  in  March  of  1962. 

Yet  Senator  Gruening  finds: 

The  economy  has  been  virtually  stagnant 
for  a  decade — Its  rate  of  growth  in  recent 
years'  has  averaged  about  3  percent  a  year, 
only  inching  ahead  of  the  annual  2.5  percent 
population  growth. 

Inflation  has  been  endemic.  During  the 
decade  1950-60,  the  cost  of  living  rose  by  an 
annual  average  of  36  percent.  In  1960  and 
1961,  under  an  austerity  program,  inflation 
was  held  to  5  and  10  percent  respectively. 
But  as  inflationary  pressures  were  felt  again, 


living  costs  rose  28  percent  in  1962,  45  percent 
in  1963  and  38.4  percent  in  1964. 

In  recent  years  Chile’s  monetary  and  fiscal 
position  has  been  bleak.  The  balance  of 
trade  has  been  unfavorable,  with  imports 
exceeding  exports  by  some  $95  million  in  1963 
and  $93  million  in  1964.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Chilean  Government  is  responsible  for 
many  social  and  economic  services  which 
contribute  to  recurring  budget  deficits  (the 
budget  deficit  reached  452.4  million  escudos 
at  the  end  of  1964,  or  about  $165  million). 
Meanwhile,  the  Chilean  Government  has  been 
forced  to  rely  more  heavily  upon  foreign  bor¬ 
rowing.  In  recent  years  foreign  credit  has 
financed  as  much  as  40  percent  of  official  in¬ 
vestment.  As  a  result,  Chile  faces  increas¬ 
ingly  serious  difficulties  in  servicing  its 
medium-  and  long-term  foreign  debt  (cur¬ 
rently  amounting  to  $1.4  billion)  with  pay¬ 
ments  of  interest  and  amortization  imposing 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
International  reserves  of  the  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  dipped  to  a  minus  $263.7  million  on 
December  31,  1964. 

He  finds  that  Chilean  firms  produce  at 
high  cost  for  a  limited  market.  In  agri¬ 
culture,  the  largest  source  of  employ¬ 
ment,  the  feudal  system  has  turned  Chile, 
once  an  exporter  of  foodstuffs,  into  a 
heavy  importer  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  and  a  dependent  upon  food  for 
peace. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  agricultural  in¬ 
come  goes  to  8  percent  of  the  landowners. 
The  rural  laborers  and  their  families  who 
comprise  a  third  of  the  nation’s  popula¬ 
tion  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  ladder: 

It  is  estimated  that  only  6  percent  of  the 
rural  population  has  access  to  safe  water 
service.  Housing  for  almost  half  the  rural 
population  is  primitive.  Sewage  facilities 
are  practically  nonexistent.  Despite  Chile’s 
educational  achievements  relative  to  other 
underdeveloped  countries,  one-third  of  the 
rural  population  15  years  and  over  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  schooling  whatsoever,  while  an¬ 
other  third  has  completed  1  to  3  years  of 
primary  education — hence,  two-thirds  are 
functional  illiterates. 

A  large  segment  of  Chilean  landlords  have 
demonstrated  little  concern  for  their  tenant 
farmers  and  laborers  or  for  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  their  lands.  With  plenty  of 
cheap  labor  available,  large  landholders  earn 
comfortable  livings  from  extensive  farming. 
Significantly,  agriculture  in  recent  years,  al¬ 
though  accounting  for  only  about  10  percent 
of  gross  national  product,  has  received  about 
35  percent  of  the  private  credit  outstanding. 
Most  of  the  credit  has  gone  to  a  small  group 
of  producers,  and  much  of  this  has  been 
diverted  to  relatively  nonproductive  or  to 
nonagricultural  uses.  Studies  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  patterns  of  large  landowners  reveal 
that  they  spend  almost  80  percent  of  their 
sizable  incomes  for  personal  consumption. 

Although  Chile  in  the  past  has  had  a 
relatively  highly  developed  education 
system,  it  has  fallen  tragically  far  behind 
modern  needs: 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
school  system,  organized  in  the  19th  century, 
has  failed  to  adapt  to  the  country’s  real 
needs.  Emphasis  has  traditionally  been  upon 
academic  training  and  the  liberal  profes¬ 
sions,  with  the  result  that  few  people  have 
vocational  skills.  The  dropout  rate  is  high: 
of  every  100  students  who  enter  primary 
schools,  only  33  complete  the  sixth  year  of 
the  curriculum. 

These  are  not  the  conditions  of  1960 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  designed 
to  correct:  these  are  the  conditions  that 


prevail  in  a  primary  recipient  of  develop¬ 
ment  money  from  the  United  States,  5 
years  after  massive  aid  has  been  under¬ 
way. 

The  Gruening  report  demolishes  much 
of  the  case  the  administration  tries  to 
make  for  nonproject,  or  program,  lend¬ 
ing: 

Program  lending,  initiated  in  1963,  and 
now  the  overwhelming  component  of  the 
US.  program  in  Chile,  is  a  highly  dubious 
device  for  linking  assistance  to  performance. 

A  $35  million  program  loan  was  made 
in  1963  and  a  $55  million  loan  in  1964. 

Following  the  1964  election  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Frei  we  expected  the  genuine  re¬ 
forms,  and  an  $80  million  program  loan 
was  signed  early  in  1965. 

Senator  Gruening  finds  the  results  not 
much  different  than  before.  Moreover: 

Chile’s  investment  budget  remains  largely 
a  random  shopping  list  of  unevaluated,  un¬ 
related  projects  submitted  by  various  agen¬ 
cies  and  ministries.  *  *  *  Program  lend¬ 
ing  erodes  Chile’s  incentive  to  undertake 
the  necessary  steps  to  formulate  its  invest¬ 
ment  program  on  a  rational  basis.  So  long  as 
dollars  are  available  through  the  program 
loan  route,  the  Chilean  Government  feels  no 
urgency  to  build  an  institutional  capability 
for  projectizing  its  bids  for  foreign  financing. 
*  *  *  Another  serious  and  related  conse¬ 
quence  of  program  lending  has  been  the 
undermining  of  the  proposed  consortium  of 
international  lending  agencies  and  govern¬ 
ments  to  be  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  World  Bank.  Chile  much  prefers  re¬ 
ceiving  external  assistance  not  tied  to  specific 
projects,  a  situation  which  the  consortium 
was  designed  to  end.  Furthermore,  dealing 
with  AID  within  an  international  group 
promised  to  be  a  good  deal  tougher  than 
negotiating  bilaterally  where  considerations 
other  than  economic  can  be  raised.  Mean¬ 
while,  continuation  of  U.S.  program  loans 
made  it  unnecessary  for  Chile  to  prepare 
projects  suitable  for  international  financing. 
The  result:  no  projects,  no  consortium.  In 
effect,  the  program  loans  helped  to  scuttle 
the  international  consortium,  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  the  United  States  intended  to 
get  out  of  the  business  of  supplying  assist¬ 
ance  unrelated  to  specific  projects. 

These  objections  to  the  nature  and  re¬ 
sults  of  aid  to  Chile  are  in  no  way  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  Chileans.  Nor  do  I  intend 
to  criticize  by  implication  any  other  re¬ 
cipient  of  American  aid.  It  is  our  money, 
and  we  are  entirely  responsible  for  its 
use  or  misuse. 

ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  AID  ARE  INDIVISIBLE 

Now  I  come  to  the  subject  of  economic 
aid  and  military  assistance,  and  I  shall 
discuss  them  under  the  same  subject,  as 
they  are  inseparable. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  American 
economic  aid  program  is  the  degree  to 
which  a  direct  relationship  has  developed 
between  economic  assistance  and  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  of  recipient  countries. 
It  argues  convincingly  against  separat¬ 
ing  economic  and  military  aid  in  the  leg¬ 
islative  process. 

That  is  one  of  the  issues  that  will  be 
before  us  in  the  days  immediately  ahead, 
for  I  shall  attempt  in  the  Senate,  as  I 
did  in  committee — but  failed  there — to 
stop  this  trend  toward  the  separation  of 
economic  and  military/  assistance.. 

This  administration  has  failed  in  the 
past  in  attempting  to  separate  military 
aid  from  economic  aid  and  in  assigning 
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it  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  warn  the  Senate  that  that  is  what  the 
Pentagon  Building  is  after.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  they  will  not  be  satisfied  unless 
they  succeed  in  accomplishing  that  ob¬ 
jective.  They  do  not  want  the  subject 
of  military  aid  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  They  know  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  knows 
that  military  aid  cannot  be  separated 
from  American  foreign  policy. 

The  Pentagon  Building  certainly  would 
like  to  acquire  jurisdiction  over  military 
aid.  Well,  they  have  failed  in  the  past. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  at¬ 
tempting  it  again  this  year,  as  they  have 
attempted  it  in  the  past,  but  this  year 
they  are  following  a  new  gimmick.  Ap¬ 
parently,  they  approach  this  a  step  at  a 
time. 

This  year,  Mr.  President,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  did  recommend  that  military  aid 
be  turned  over  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  This  year,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  recommended  that  economic  aid 
be  considered  in  one  bill  and  that  military 
aid  be  considered  in  another  bill,  and  that 
we  authorize  them  separately.  That  is 
why  this  afternoon  we  do  not  have  a 
combined  economic  aid  and  military  aid 
bill,  as  we  always  have  had  in  the  past. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ervin  assumed  the 
chair  as  the  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  afternoon,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  only  the  economic  aid 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  even  a  mis¬ 
take  to  consider  them  in  debate  sepa¬ 
rately  because  they  are  so  interrelated 
and  so  intertwined  that  they  should  be 
considered  together. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  a  warning 
that  I  issue  today.  In  my  judgment,  if 
they  get  by  with  it,  next  year  we  will 
not  have  a  military  aid  bill  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We 
will  have  it  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  All  we  will  have  next  year 
is  an  economic  aid  bill  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

But,  Mr.  President,  military  aid  is  in¬ 
separable  from  American  foreign  policy. 
I  think  it  would  be  against  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  people  if  this 
administration  is  ever  allowed  to  get  by 
with  what  I  am  satisfied  is  at  the  present 
time  a  covert  design.  Whenever  they 
think  they  can  get  military  aid  assigned 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  they 
will  attempt  it,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
and  in  the  past  they  have  failed. 

Procedurally  I  am  opposed  to  the 
separation  of  the  two  bills,  economic  aid 
and  military  aid.  We  cannot  discuss 
economic  aid  without  giving  some 
thought  to  military  aid,  and  that  is  why 
in  this  part  of  my  speech  I  am  taking  up 
what  I  think  is  the  relationship  between 
economic  aid  and  military  aid. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  what  I  think  the  Pentagon  Build¬ 
ing  is  up  to.  We  stopped  them  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  an¬ 
other  little  gimmick  that  they  had  all 
greased  for  passage.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  is  not  very 
happy  about  the  reports  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General.  I  discussed  the  reports 
of  the  Comptroller  General  in  broad  out¬ 
line  earlier  this  afternoon. 


The  Comptroller  General  in  report 
after  report  over  the  years  has  found 
shocking  example  after  shocking  exam¬ 
ple  of  inexcusable  waste,  mishandling  of 
funds  by  the  recipient  countries  to  which 
we  have  given  military  aid,  the  selling  of 
equipment  they  did  not  need;  and  not 
only  that  but  in  some  instances  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  military  aid  and  cor¬ 
ruption  within  the  governments  of  re¬ 
cipient  countries.  Of  course,  as  I  pointed 
out,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  American  military  aid  and  the 
building  up  of  military  juntas  around 
the  world.  When  you  build  up  a  mili¬ 
tary  junta  you  are  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  because  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
in  many  instances  before  that  junta  will 
overthrow  the  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Burdick  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  did  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  try  to  get  around  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General?  The  record  is  clear.  He 
set  up,  so  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  found,  an  inspection  unit  of 
his  own,  with  more  auditors,  with  more 
investigators,  and  with  more  inspectors 
than  in  the  entire  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  for  surveillance  over  the 
American  Government  in  its  entirety. 

Then,  what  did  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  propose?  Without  any  fanfare, 
only  added  in  the  administration  bill, 
they  would  do  away  with  any  Inspection 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  McNamara 
knows  that  he  does  not  dare  to  leave  the 
Comptroller  General  a  free  hand  in  the 
inspection  of  American  military  aid  be¬ 
cause  McNamara  knows  that  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  will  continue  to  investi¬ 
gate  fearlessly  and  impartially  and  dis¬ 
close  facts  in  the  reports  as  he  finds 
them. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  McNamara  is 
protected  by  the  fact  that  those  reports 
have  to  be  marked  “Top  Secret.”  But  as 
the  Comptroller  General  has  testified 
before  our  committee  time  and  time 
again,  that  is  not  by  his  request.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  not  asked  to 
have  any  of  the  reports  marked  “Top 
Secret.” 

Mr.  President,  I  discovered  that  De¬ 
fense  Department  gimmick  in  the  bill 
and  I  made  a  fight  against  it  in  commit¬ 
tee.  The  committee  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  administration  proposal  to 
have  the  Defense  Establishment  ex¬ 
empted  from  Comptroller  General  in¬ 
spections  and  investigations. 

But  this  should  be  taken  as  warning  to 
be  on  guard  next  year  for  a  further  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  get  military  aid  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  That  would  be  a  great  mistake 
for  the  reason  I  have  stated :  The  direct 
relationship  between  military  aid  and 
foreign  policy. 

Economic  aid,  as  I  said,  often  supports 
the  creation  of  military  machines  in 
coun tries  which  cannot  support  them. 
The  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  not  come  to  grips  with  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  classic  case  involves  the  assistance 
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which  the  United  States  has  given  to  In¬ 
dia  and  Pakistan,  and  also  our  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  But  let  us  take  a 
little  longer  look  at  India  and  Pakistan. 
When  the  United  States  agreed  to  arm 
Pakistan  on  the  theory  that  it  would  be  a 
bulwark  against  possible  Communist  ag¬ 
gression,  India  complained.  The  Indians 
were  worried  that  U.S.-supplied  arms 
would  enable  Pakistan  to  use  force  some 
day  against  India,  rather  than  against  a 
Communist  onslaught  as  the  United 
States  feared.  India,  therefore,  used  its 
own  budgetary  resources  to  purchase  and 
manufacture  arms  with  which  to  meet 
potential  threats  not  only  from  China, 
but  from  Pakistan. 

But  with  India  putting  funds  into  arm¬ 
aments,  there  was  little  left  over  for  food 
and  other  necessary  imports. 

The  present  Presiding  Officer,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick] 
knows  whereof  I  speak  on  this  point,  for 
with  his  own  eyes,  as  a  member  of  my 
delegation  last  fall,  as  we  went  to  India, 
he  saw  some  of  the  clear  implications  of 
the  argument  that  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  is  now  making. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  as 
to  what  India  and  Pakistan  have  been 
doing  in  military  spending.  They  should 
be  spending  their  money  for  food.  They 
should  be  spending  their  money  for 
worthwhile  projects.  They  should  be 
doing  something  about  their  agriculture. 
In  addition  to  what  aid  they  receive  for 
nothing,  the  military  aid  they  can  spend 
for  military  purposes,  but  then  they 
count  on  the  United  States  subsequently 
coming  to  their  assistance  with  food. 

I  shall  vote  to  come  to  their  assistance 
when  starvation  stalks  their  land,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  to  come  to  their 
assistance  in  the  field  of  food  when,  in 
those  instances  in  which  they  can  spend 
their  own  money,  they  can  obtain  the 
food  instead  of  using  the  money  for 
tanks,  aircraft,  or  bullets. 

But  with  India  putting  funds  Into 
armaments,  there  was  little  left  over  for 
food  and  other  necessary  imports.  So 
the  United  States  provided  economic  aid 
In  the  amount  of  $5.8  billion  from  1949 
until  1965,  thus  freeing  Indian  funds  for 
armament. 

Those  in  India  and  Pakistan  who  suf¬ 
fered  from  this  arrangement  were  the 
people — the  little  people — the  ones  who 
needed  food  and  fertilizer.  Then,  of 
course,  there  were  the  soldiers  who  served 
in  the  armies  which  finally  clashed  last 
August  in  battles  which  pitted  American- 
supplied  Patton  tanks  manned  by  Pakis¬ 
tanis,  against  British  Centurion  tanks 
purchased  from  the  British  and  manned 
by  Indians. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  happening  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  supply  arms  di¬ 
rectly  by  grant  to  Jordan  and  sell  them 
to  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Meanwhile, 
Egypt’s  economic  base  for  a  Soviet-sup- 
plied  military  establishment  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  our  munificient  extension  of 
food.  Our  policymakers  believe  they  are 
balancing  these  forces  against  each 
other.  What  they  are  doing  is  building 
a  house  of  matchsticks.  When  it  col¬ 
lapses,  the  United  States  will  once  again 
be  encouraged  to  believe  that  military  in- 
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tervention  by  the  United  States  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  save  the  situation. 

That  is  why  I  find  myself  in  agree¬ 
ment — and  I  have  said  so  in  committee 
and  elsewhere — with  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  he 
warns  the  American  people  of  the  danger 
that  military  and  economic  aid  can  lead 
to  American  military  intervention.  I 
think  we  have  to  exercise  more  checks 
against  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  if  we 
are  going  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  that  danger. 

WHAT  DO  WE  OWE  TO  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES? 

Grants  and  loans  for  development 
purposes,  as  contrasted  with  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  began  about  15  years  ago.  Enough 
time  has  elapsed  to  arrive  at  some  firm 
judgments  about  the  value  and  effective¬ 
ness  such  programs  can  have  in  unde¬ 
veloped  countries. 

The  first  conclusion  must  surely  be 
that  local  interest,  determination,  and 
leadership  are  the  essential  ingredients 
for  development  and  not  American  capi¬ 
tal.  Our  loans  and  grants  can  supple¬ 
ment  but  can  never  replace  those  in¬ 
gredients. 

Our  15-year  experience  surely  de¬ 
molishes  the  worst  fallacy  about  foreign 
aid.  This  fallacy  holds  that  wealthy, 
industrial  countries  owe  some  obligation 
to  contribute  a  fixed  percentage  of  their 
national  wealth  to  the  poor  nations.  Yet 
the  advocates  of  this  theory  would  be 
horrified  to  see  it  applied  within  the 
United  States.  It  would  mean  taxing 
the  rich  States  in  order  to  give  money 
to  the  poor  States  just  because  they  are 
poor,  without  providing  extensive  guide¬ 
lines  on  how  it  is  to  be  used,  intensive 
supervision  to  see  that  the  purposes  of 
the  program  are  carried  out,  and  prompt 
suspension  of  assistance  when  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  national  purpose  are  not 
carried  out. 

The  first  and  foremost  obligation  to 
the  undeveloped  countries  lies  with  the 
people  of  the  undeveloped  countries,  and 
their  governments.  It  is  the  obligation 
to  use  outside  financial  help  as  effective¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Too  much  American 
money  is  simply  foisted  on  them  for  pur¬ 
poses  and  projects  in  which  they  have 
no  interest  and  which  they  merely  toler¬ 
ate  because  the  United  States  wants 
them  to  have  it. 

Proponents  of  the  “we  owe  you  a  fixed 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct”  theory  give  little  attention  to  the 
real  needs  of  poor  nations.  The  one 
thing  the  people  of  these  nations  do  not 
need  is  American  subsidization  of  their 
old,  semifeudal  ways  of  doing  things. 
Such  subsidizing  is  not  sound  policy  for 
the  United  States,  either,  for  it  induces 
us  to  throw  more  and  more  resources — ■ 
even  military  forces — behind  an  unpopu¬ 
lar  and  precarious  government  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  justify  our  initial  bad  judgment. 

Secondly,  in  our  zeal  to  push  funds 
into  many  of  these  countries  we  have 
found  it  much  easier  to  push  products 
and  commodities  than  to  promote  or  fi¬ 
nance  the  development  of  natural  and 
human  resources.  Much  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  probably  calls  for  grants  rather 
than  loans.  But  it  is  being  dangerously 
neglected  by  both  borrowers  and  lend¬ 
ers. 


Education  in  too  many  poor  countries 
remains  the  mark  of  the  privileged.  In 
some,  sending  sons  abroad  for  degrees 
from  America  or  Britain  is  a  sine  qua  non 
of  the  upper  classes.  Too  much  of  our 
AID  education  assistance  simply  accom¬ 
modates  them  in  this  neglect  of  their  to¬ 
tal  national  human  resources.  Despite 
the  overcrowding  of  American  campuses 
with  American  students,  we  continue  to 
jam  foreign  students  into  them  instead 
of  concentrating  on  building  education 
centers  in  their  home  countries. 

We  are  also  neglecting  in  our  aid  pro¬ 
grams  the  basic  education  that  we  would 
call  elementary  and  secondary.  Figures 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  is 
the  most  purely  development  program  of 
any  we  have,  show  a  distressing  lack  of 
emphasis  on  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
tables,  one  entitled  “Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  Breakdown  of  Total  Fiscal  Year  1966 
Technical  Cooperation  Funds,”  and  the 
other  “Breakdown  of  Total  Fiscal  Year 
1966  Development  Loan  Program  Funds.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Alliance  for  Progress  'breakdown  of  total  fiscal 
year  1966  technical  cooperation  funds 


Amount 

(thousands) 

Percent 

Basic  education _ 

Technical  training  in  industry  and 
agriculture _ 

$8,471 

6, 012 

l  4, 369 
59,148 

10.8 

7.7 

5.6 

75.9 

Natural  resources  development- 
land  reform _ _ _ 

Other . 

Total _ _ _ _ _ 

2 78,  000 

100.0 

1  Natural  resources  development  including  land  reform 
as  shown  above  is  restricted  to  natural  resource  surveys, 
forest  management,  land  settlement,  agrarian  reform, 
and  related  activities.  Excluded  are  overall  agricultural 
productivity  programs  such  as  agricultural  extension, 
crop  research  and  development,  cooperatives  develop¬ 
ment,  rural  community  development,  agricultural 
marketing,  agricultural  diversification,  etc.  If  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  natural  resources  development  is  expanded  to 
include  all  food  and  agricultural  activities,  including 
technical  training  in  agriculture,  the  total  TC  funds 
would  be  13,629  and  the  percentage  would  be  17.4. 

2  Total  of  $78,000,000  excludes  $10,000,000  for  Alliance 
for  Progress  share  of  nonregional  costs. 


Breakdown  of  total  fiscal  year  1966  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program  funds 


Amount 

(millions) 

Per¬ 

cent 

Basic  education _ _ _ 

$3.2 

(') 

Technical  training  in  industry  and 

Natural  resources  development- 

2111.4 

22 

Commodity  imports  (nonprojoct)  _ 

305.0 

•62 

Other _  _ 

73.5 

15 

Total _ _ 

493.1 

100 

»  Less  than  1  percent. 

2  Includes  loans  for  supervised  agricultural  credit; 
livestock,  agricultural,  and  mining  banks;  access  roads; 
fertilizer  imports;  and  related  activities. 

2  Local  currency  counterpart  also  programed  in  many 
cases  for  education,  agriculture,  and  other  natural 
resources  development. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  use 
to  which  proceeds  of  nonproject,  or  pro¬ 
gram,  loans  are  put  are  not  included  in 
the  above  table.  But  the  breakdown  of 
the  proceeds  from  program  loans  to  Chile 
shows  that  about  9  percent  of  the  1963 
loan  went  for  education,  about  5  percent 
of  the  1964  loan,  and  about  16  percent  of 
the  1965  loan.  This  is  a  meager  allot¬ 
ment  relative  to  need. 


Although  Chile  has  a  high  literacy 
rate  relative  to  other  South  American 
countries,  40  percent  of  its  total  popula¬ 
tion  is  under  15  years  of  age.  Literacy 
rates  in  many  of  these  countries  ex¬ 
periencing  a  population  explosion  will 
not  even  be  maintained,  much  less  re¬ 
duced,  unless  faster  progress  is  made  to 
expand  teaching  facilities. 

Education  is  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  key  to  the  development  of  poor  na¬ 
tions.  It  cannot  be  forced  on  them;  it 
cannot  be  financed  by  the  United  States 
on  our  say-so  and  without  their  enthusi¬ 
astic  cooperation. 

Unless  recipients  move  much  faster 
and  further  in  this  field,  they  will  never 
achieve  sufficient  productive  capacity  of 
their  own  to  sustain  growth  or  repay 
our  loans. 

CONCLUSION 

We  will  not  have  a  useful  and  effective 
aid  program  of  the  kind  that  seeks  to 
build  stable  and  autonomous  govern¬ 
ments  until  we  learn  that  a  massive 
American  presence  is  not  the  key  to  this 
process.  It  can  be  a  great  hindrance. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  10, 1966, 
reports  from  Tokyo  the  high  returns  that 
Japan  is  enjoying  from  its  modest  aid 
efforts: 

Compared  to  exportable  great  societies, 
massive  U.S.  overseas  spending  and  America’s 
awesome  foreign  military  commitments,  Ja¬ 
pan’s  modest  approach  to  international  af¬ 
fairs  may  seem,  to  some  Americans,  almost 
amusing.  Yet  Asian  recipients  of  even  small 
Japanese  offerings,  tied  as  they  are  to  goods 
made  in  Japan,  are  nonetheless  grateful.  In 
fact,  some  appear  more  appreciative  of  small 
Japanese  help  than  they  are  of  infinitely 
more  lavish  U.S.  gifts. 

And  if  Japan  isn’t  hailed  as  Asia’s  new 
political  precursor,  she  at  least  isn’t  damned, 
as  is  the  United  States  so  often,  for  meddling 
in  others’  internal  affairs  or  supporting  un¬ 
popular  regimes. 

General  Ne  Win,  of  Burma,  a  country 
which  needs  capital  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  took  the  initiative  a  few  years  ago 
to  throw  us  out.  Recently  he  was 
quoted — New  York  Times,  June  20, 
1966 — assaying: 

Unless  we  Burmans  can  learn  to  run  our 
own  country  we  will  lose  it.  Of  course  there 
are  hardships.  But  we  must  put  our  own 
house  in  order. 

He  referred  to  some  of  his  southeast 
Asian  neighbors  staggering  under  loads 
of  money  from  the  United  States.  The 
general  said : 

This  kind  of  aid  does  not  help.  It  cripples. 
It  paralyzes.  The  recipients  never  learn  to 
do  for  themselves.  They  rely  more  and  more 
on  foreign  experts  and  foreign  money.  In 
the  end  they  lose  control  of  their  country. 

Very  well  put.  The  Burmese  are  poor 
but  not  much  worse  off  than  Indone¬ 
sians,  Thai,  Laotians,  Indians,  Paki¬ 
stanis,  and  Vietnamese,  all  of  whom  have 
been  deluged  with  U.S.  aid. 

George  Kennan  stated  the  case  very 
well  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  when  he 
said: 

I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the  only  people 
really  worth  helping  in  this  world  are  the 
people  who  say:  We  propose  to  survive 
whether  you  help  us  or  not,  but  it  will  be  a 
little  easier  for  us  if  you  help.  The  ones  who 
come  along  and  say  to  us:  “If  you  don’t  help 
us,  we  are  going  to  go  Communist,  and  then 
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■where  would  you  be?”  I  think  by  definition 
are  beyond  helping. 

Mr.  President,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Kennan.  In  fact,  to 
the  international  blackmail  argument — • 
to  which  the  U.S.  Government  has 
yielded  time  and  time  again — when  vari¬ 
ous  countries  say,  ‘‘If  you  do  not  help  us 
we  will  turn  to  Russia,”  or,  “If  you  do 
not  supply  us  with  military  equipment, 
we  will  buy  it  from  Russia,”  my  answer 
to  this  Is,  “Go  ahead  and  do  it.  You  will 
be  paying  a  price  in  something  more  than 
money.” 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we 
have  performed  a  disservice  to  many  of 
those  countries  by  yielding  to  their  black¬ 
mail.  I  do  not  think  that  this  has  fur¬ 
thered  the  cause  of  peace  by  providing 
them  with  military  assistance.  In  some 
instances,  that  goes  for  economic  assist¬ 
ance,  too,  where  they  use  some  of  it  in 
order  to  build  up  unnecessary  military 
purchases. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  aid 
coin.  Not  only  do  we  alienate  the  peo¬ 
ple  we  are  trying  to  help,  but  we  alienate 
those  we  are 'not  trying  to  help.  The 
latter  are  likely  to  view  us  as  meddlesome 
neighbors  anxious  to  tell  others  how  to 
act  and  what  to  do.  There  is  a  further 
effect  on  the  United  States  when  it  as¬ 
sumes  responsibilities  everywhere. 

This  point  was  made  a  few  days  ago 
by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  when  he  testified  on  June  27  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Although  he  was  referring  specifically  to 
the  American  attitude  toward  Europe, 
his  comment  is  equally  applicable  to  our 
posture  toward  Asia  and  toward  recipient 
aid  countries  generally.  He  said  in  part: 

Some  critics  of  American  policy  argue  that 
the  attempt  to  play  a  role  simultaneously 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  is  beyond  our 
physical  resources.  It  seems  to  me  clearly 
beyond  our  psychological  resources.  If  we 
insist  on  assuming  the  principal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  every  square  mile  of  territory  at 
every  moment  of  time,  we  will  tear  ourselves 
to  pieces  Inwardly.  The  continent  closest 
to  us  culturally,  with  similar  political  tra¬ 
ditions  and  substantial  economic  resources 
should — for  our  sake  as  well  as  its  own — as¬ 
sume  a  greater  responsibility  for  its  policy 
and  defense.  It  is  neither  In  our  interest  nor 
that  of  Europe  that  Europe  become  the 
Greece  to  our  Rome — a  political  backwater, 
interesting  culturally  hut  unable  to  play  an 
active  role.  This  would  not  be  healthy  for 
us  because  hegemony  is  demoralizing  in  the 
long  run. 

Painful  as  it  may  be  to  admit,  we  could 
benefit  from  a  counterweight  to  discipline 
our  occasional  impetuosity  and  to  supply 
historical  perspective  to  our  penchant  for 
abstract  and  “final”  solutions. 

I  have  made  this  extensive  report  to 
buttress  what  seem  to  me  to  be  two  fun¬ 
damental  points:  first,  that  aid  as  such 
does  not  necessarily  advance  our  foreign 
policy  interests  but  as  presently  con¬ 
ceived  may  actually  damage  our  interests 
abroad;  and  second,  that  even  when  we 
pour  in  economic  aid,  it  too  often  does 
not  bring  economic  results — to  use  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin],  “it  often  makes  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.” 

Furthermore,  it  often  creates  an  un¬ 
healthy  dependency  upon  the  United 
States  at  the  very  time  when  recipient 


countries  should  begin  to  make  way  on 
their  own.  Sooner  or  later  the  spoon-fed 
baby  will  knock  the  spoon  out  of  his 
mother’s  hand;  and  that  is  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  United  States  if  we 
continue  present  policies. 

I  would  not  begrudge  the  expenditure 
of  1  cent  of  these  sums  were  I  convinced 
that  the  American  people  were  getting 
their  money’s  worth.  But  they  are  not. 
Much  of  our  aid — military  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomic — is  creating  abroad  societies 
which  will  be  ever  resentful  of  the  United 
States.  Their  resentment  will  be  focused 
on  military  forces  we  have  created  which 
stifle  change  and  often  promote  military 
domination.  Their  resentment  will  be 
focused  on  our  unilateral  interference, 
financial  or  military,  in  their  internal 
affairs,  when  there  were  international 
institutions  available.  Their  resentment 
will  well  up  from  their  desire  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  and  to  do  things  for  them¬ 
selves — or  at  least  not  under  the  benign 
thumb  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  from  time  to  time  offer  amend¬ 
ments  seeking  to  modify  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
submit  this  afternoon  six  amendments. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Morse,  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  666 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  the  following : 

“That  whenever  the  President  determines 
that — 

“(1)  for  at  least  two  consecutive  calendar 
quarters,  the  balance  of  payments  has  been 
favorable  to  the  United  States,  and 

“(2)  the  annual  rate  of  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  expenditures  from  all  United  States 
sources  for  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
has  been  reduced  to  a  rate  not  exceeding  1 
per  centum  of  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States, 

he  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
containing  his  recommendations  for  con¬ 
tinuing  or  reinstituting  such  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  programs  as  he  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate. 

“Sec.  2.  Section  637(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ‘Sec.  637.  Administrative  Expenses. —  (a) 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1967 
and  subsequent  fiscal  years  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  administering  programs 
under  part  I  which  are  carried  out  with  funds 
authorized  during  the  fiscal  year  1966  or 
any  prior  fiscal  year.’  ” 

Amendment  No.  667 

On  page  10,  after  line  21,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(c)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  254.  Restriction  on  Assistance  to 
Latin  America. — None  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
assistance  to  any  country  in  Latin  America 
in  any  fiscal  year  if  the  total  estimated  ex¬ 
penditures  of  such  country  for  defense  pur¬ 
poses  for  such  year  are  expected  to  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  3.5  per  centum  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  gross  national  product  as  determined 
by  the  President  of  such  country  for  such 
year.’  ” 
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Amendment  No.  668 

On  page  6,  before  the  period  in  line  18  in¬ 
sert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  by 
striking  out  ’$210,000,000’  and  substituting 
‘$200,000,000’ 

Amendment  No.  669 

On  page  10,  line  15,  strike  out  "$543,000,- 
000”  and  substitute  “$510,000,000”. 

On  page  10,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  “$87,- 
700,000”  and  substitute  "$75,000,000”. 

Amendment  No.  670 

On  page  14,  line  23,  strike  out  “$700,000,- 
000”  and  substitute  "$650,000,000”. 

Amendment  No.  671 

On  page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  “$620,000,000” 
and  substitute  "$570,000,000”. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Also,  I  do  not  think  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  was  on  the  floor  when  I  made 
the  announcement  earlier  that  I  shall 
speak  on  this  matter  from  time  to  time 
in  the  days  immediately  ahead,  and  that 
I  shall  agree  to  no  unanimous-consent 
agreement  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to 
limit  debate  or  fix  a  time  for  debate.  I 
shall  again  this  year,  as  I  have  in  the 
past  several  years,  insist  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  be  handled  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  without  any  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreements  relative  to  amendments 
or  debate. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
should  be  amended  to  prohibit  aid  to 
countries  which  continue  trading  with 
North  Vietnam,  as  proposed  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  No.  1  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  should  be  that  of  bringing  the  war 
in  Vietnam  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
and  the  foreign  aid  program  must  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  this  goal. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  we  should  not  be 
helping  people  who  are  helping  our  ene¬ 
mies. 

The  State  Department  has  made  “real 
headway”  in  getting  nations  receiving 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  stop  trading  with 
Communist  North  Vietnam. 

Last  year  10  countries  receiving  U.S. 
assistance  had  ships  in  North  Viet¬ 
namese  ports,  but  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1966  there  were  only  three. 

But,  I  believe  we  should  write  a  pro¬ 
hibition  Into  law,  stopping  all  assistance 
to  such  nations,  thus  clearly  showing  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

The  countries  receiving  U.S.  assistance 
which  had  ships  in  North  Vietnamese 
ports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1966 
were  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy. 

Cyprus  is  receiving  economic  aid  and 
food  supplies  through  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies,  while  both  Greece  and  Italy  receive 
U.S.  food  surpluses  and  Greece  gets  mili¬ 
tary  assistance. 

Foreign  aid  nations  which  traded  with 
Communist  North  Vietnam  last  year  but 
have  not  had  ships  in  Vietnamese  ports 
in  1966  include  Japan,  Lebanon,  Norway, 
Liberia,  Panama,  France,  and  Malta. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  sheet  which  sets 
forth  this  information,  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Tree  world  flagships  in  North  Vietnamese 
ports 


Country 


United  Kingdom. 

Japan _ 

Greece: _ 

Lebanon _ 

Norway _ 

Italy . . 

Netherlands _ 

Liberia _ 

Panama _ 

Cyprus _ 

France _ 

Malta . . 

Total _ 


1968 

lstquarter, 

1966 

136 

29 

37 

28 

4 

9 

29 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 ' 

256 

36 

Which  of  these  received  U.S.  aid ? 


Country 

Economic 

aid 

Public 
Law  480 
(food) 

Military 

assistance 

United  Kingdom.. _ 

No... 

No _ 

No. 

Training. 

Yes. 

Training. 

Yes.  — 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No _ 

No . . 

No _ 

Yes 

Yes _ 

No _ 

No 

No _ 

No _ 

Yes  i _ 

No . 

No _ 

Yes _ 

Yes _ 

Yes _ 

Yes 

Yes  i_.__ 

Yes _ 

No _ 

Yes  i— _ 
Yes 

Malta . — . 

No _ 

1  Through  voluntary  agencies  only. 

Note. — Concerning  shipping  during  the  current  year, 
only  the  United  Kingdom,  which  receives  no  assistance 
is  continuing  to  ship  in  significant  amounts.  The  only 
country  receiving  economic  assistance  which  had  ships 
In  North  Vietnamese  ports  was  Cyprus  (2). 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  pending  amendment.  I  hope  it 
can  be  accepted  by  the  committee  chair¬ 
man  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

It  conforms  to  an  amendment  adopted 
to  this  bill  in  the  other  body.  It  follows 
a  similar  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Senate  committee,  I  am  informed,  to  the 
military  assistance  bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  3093.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of  Ma^ch 
3,  1931,  and  October  9,  1962,  relating  Uf  the 
furnishing  of  books  and  other  materials  to 
the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
such  books  and  other  materials/to  other 
handicapped  persons;  and 

S.  3150.  An  act  to  make  further  provision 
for  the  retirement  of  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral. 


[From  the  New  Leader,  June  20,  1966] 
The  View  Fkom  Europe 
(By  Frank  Church) 

Note. — Frank  Church,  Democratic  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho,  recently  visited  Europe  to 
ascertain  opinion  there  toward  the  U.S.  This 
article  is  adapted  from  his  report  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Washington. — In  the  eyes  of  most  Western 
Europeans,  the  postwar  period  has  ended. 
Western  Europe  has  fully  regained  its  vitality, 
with  living  standards  far  above  prewar  levels. 
The  threat  of  a  Soviet  armed  attack  appears 
to  be  subsiding,  making  the  prospect  of  a  new 
war  there'  increasingly  unlikely.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Western  Europeans  long  for  a  thaw 
in  the  cold  war.  They  sense  that  now  may  be 
an  opportune  time  for  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
tensions  between  the  two  halves  of  Europe — 
a  necessary  precondition  for  an  eventual  set¬ 
tlement  which  could  bring  an  end  to  the 
present  partition. 

Although  reasonably  satisfied  with  the 
present  and  sanguine  about  the  future,  there 
is  still  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  when  our  allies 
in  Europe  look  either  to  the  East  or  to  the 
West.  In  the  East,  Western  Europeans  see 
a  less  militant  Soviet  Union  and  its  neighbor 
Communist  countries  evolving  some  more/ 
rapidly  than  others,  in  the  direction  of 
more  independent  relationship  with  Russia, 
it  the  same  time,  Western  Europeans  sep  no 
evidence  of  any  present  disposition  on  the 
paVfc  of  the  Soviets  to  release  their  Wold  on 
Eas^Germany  to  permit  a  reunification  that 
woulc^nd  the  uneasy,  potentially/explosive, 
militarX  confrontation  in  the  heart  of  the 
Continent  Thus,  while  a  Soviet  military 
thrust  inlV  Western  Europeyis  regarded  as 
highly  imprsJifible,  it  is  not  /dismissed  as  im¬ 
possible.  An\  there  appears  to  be  virtually 
unanimous  recognition  among  Western  Euro¬ 
peans  that,  shovod  waythreaten  again,  their 
protection  still  ragts/on  American  nuclear 
power. 

Looking  westwi 
pect  that  the  U: 
the  changing 
remain  weddi 

old  status  /uo.  In  parti' 
would  we]/ome  our  placini 


THE  VIEW  FROM  El, 
BY  SENATOR  Cl 


IOPE — ARTICLE 
:h  OF  IDAHO 


Mr.  CLARK.  /Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “The  Vidw  From  Europe,"  by  our 
colleague  Senator  Frank  Church,  of 
Idaho,  may  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  a/C  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarl 

Thaf'e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was/i’dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


any  Europeans  sus- 
d  Smtes  is  unattuned  to 
timentVn  Europe — that  we 
to  concepu^which  reflect  the 
lar,  Europeans 
less  emphasis 

upon  NATO’s'  role  as  a  fort  a?Vd  more  upon 
its  use As  a  forum  for  reaching,  agreement 
on  Western  initiatives  directed  floward  the 
normalization  of  relations  with\  Eastern. 
Spe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
yAs  for  closer  ties  with  the  United  Spates, 
ropeans  are  apprehensive  about  being 
r  smothered  in  our  embrace.  They  are  une^y 
about  the  magnetic  attraction  of  a  voracior 
American  economy.  As  cause  for  alarm,  thej 
point  to  the  “brain  drain,”  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  research  and  development  funds  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  the  widen¬ 
ing  American  technological  superiority  in 
such  growth  industries  as  electronics,  aircraft 
and  space.  Against  these  American  ad¬ 
vantages,  even  the  Common  Market  is  a 
meager  and  insufficient  answer.  “We  shall  be 
reduced,”  a  renowned  economist  lamented  to 
me,  “to  the  same  subordination  to  the  United 
States  as  ancient  Greece  bore  toward  im¬ 
perial  Rome.  Unless  the  trend  can  somehow 
be  reversed,  we  are  destined  to  become  a  con¬ 
tinent  of  hotel  keepers,  store  clerks,  sales¬ 
men,  and  tourist  guides.” 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  there  is  much 
evidence  in  Western  Europe  today  of  a  satis¬ 
faction  derived  from  recovery,  of  a  pride  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  present  prosperity,  of  a  de¬ 
sire  for  the  reassertion  of  European  preroga¬ 
tives,  of  a  wish  for  reconciliation  with  the 
East  and,  above  all,  of  a  general  belief  that 
the  danger  of  war  in  Europe  is  diminishing. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  feeling  of  vulnera¬ 
bility  remains.  Europeans  have  yet  devised 


no  substitute  for  the  American  nuclear 
shield — and  they  do  not  see  any  in  /the 
offing.  As  a  consequence,  they  reganir  the 
continued  deployment  of  U.S.  troops 1 n  Eu¬ 
rope  as  vital  to  the  credibility  of  than Ameri¬ 
can  nuclear  deterrent.  Opinions  Wiry,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  number  of  troops/we  need  to 
keep  in  the  Federal  Republic  of/ Germany. 

In  attempting  to  cope  with  tdlese  somewhat 
ambivalent  sentiments,  the  interests  of 
American  policy  would  see/n  to  call  for  less 
dogmatism,  less  insistence  on  American  so¬ 
lutions  which  meet  wiit!h  strong  European 
resistance,  and  a  certain  relaxation  of  pres¬ 
sure — an  approach  which  could  be  best  de¬ 
scribed  by  that  idiom  of  the  American  West, 
“riding  a  little  looser  in  the  saddle.” 

For  if  we  are /regarded  as  the  sentinel  of 
the  status  qnoAn  Europe,  then  President  de 
Gaulle  of  France  is  looked  upon  as  its  chal¬ 
lenger.  To /the  degree  that  he  has  plumbed 
the  European  desire  to  reach  eastward — 
and  to  tffe  extent  that  he  has  appealed  to 
the  dignity,  pride,  and  independent  spirit 
of  Europeans,  he  is  not  isolated  either  in 
France  or  in  Europe.  His  defiance  of  what 
is  /sometimes  described  as  the  American 
sgomony  over  Western  Europe  has  engen- 
lered  admiration,  as  well  as  apprehension. 
In  this  sense,  it  seems  likely  that  much  of 
what  is  called  Gaullism  will  outlive  de  Gaulle. 
Moreover,  his  goal  of  rapprochement  with 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  hopes  for  overcoming  the 
present  partition  of  Europe,  represent  ob¬ 
jectives  to  which  all  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  can  and  do  subscribe. 

But  while  there  is  widespread  support  for 
these  stated  objectives,  there  is  anguish  over 
the  separatist  course  de  Gaulle  has  chosen 
for  pursuing  them.  Outside  France,  and  to 
some  extent  even- within  it,  de  Gaulle’s  pre- 
emptory  treatment  of  the  alliance  in  general, 
and  of  the  United  States  in  particular,  is 
deeply  resented.  There  is  misgiving  that, 
even  though  he  has  declared  his  intention 
to  remain  in  the  Western  alliance,  de  Gaulle’s 
withdrawal  of  France  from  NATO’s  inte¬ 
grated  command  will  stiffen,  rather  than 
lessen,  Soviet  intransigence.  There  is  also 
considerable  skepticism  that  France,  lacking 
the  needed  size  and  strength  in  the  great 
power  equation,  can  possibly  act  as  a  cat¬ 
alyst  in  engaging  the  Soviet  Union  in  mean¬ 
ingful  negotiations  on  European  security 
questions. 

Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
grudging  awe  of  de  Gaulle  among  many, 
although  certainly  not  all,  Europeans — an 
inkling  that  he  may  be  in  time  with  the  trend 
of  the  times  and  that  we  are  not.  As  one 
perceptive  political  observer  remarked  to  me; 
^“France  has  the  objective  but  not  the  means, 
rtiile  the  United  States  has  the  means  but 
n^t  the  objective.” 

ae  final  observation  about  our  relations 
with>France:  I  left  Paris  with  the  impression 
that  \  diplomatic  glacier  now  separates 
France  and  the  United  States.  Communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  governments  appears 
to  have  dangerously  broken  down.  If  a  use¬ 
ful  dialogue's  to  commence  again,  humility 
must  someho '^prevail  over  pride.  Overtures 
will  have  to  come,  so  ^  would  seem,  from  the 
highest  levels. 

An  early  overturdunight  deal  with  the  alli¬ 
ance.  I  found  abundant  sentiment  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  that  reform  of  nato  is  overdue. 
In  the  first  place,  therXis  pronounced  sup¬ 
port  for  “Europeanizing^,  the  alliance,  for 
giving  a  larger  role  to  th\  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Secondly,  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  see 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  usbd  for  the  forg¬ 
ing  of  united  Western  initiatives  toward 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Central  to  both  objectives  is  thevquestion 
of  how  the  members  of  the  alliancX.  should 
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share  in  nato’s  nuclear  defense  system. 
Tn^re  appears  to  be  little  enthusiasm  for  a 
“hardware  solution”  to  this  problem,  outside 
of  a  Nr  tain  circle  of  officials  in  Bonn,  and,  I 
gatherAto  Washington.  Indeed,  I  was  told 
repeatedlV  that  the  United  States  had  been 
ill-advisedNln  pushing  the  mlf  proposal  so 
aggressively^.  Far  from  demanding  nuclear 
weapons  for  Siemselves,  the  German  people 
were  said  to  nh  either  disinterested  or  op¬ 
posed.  _  Moreover,  the  conflict  is  apparent 
between  striving  nor  greater  German  access 
to  nuclear  weaporuXon  the  one  hand,  and 
seeking  the  reunification  of  Germany  on  the 
other.  Finally,  candoXrequires  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  an  antipathy.  tWard  Germany  still 
pervades  Europe.  More  Nthan  once,  from 
among  the  most  highly  placed,  I  was  told: 
“If  West  Germany  ever  aXmtres  nuclear 
weapons,  there  will  never  be  a  solution  to  the 
German  problem.” 

At  the  same  time,  I  found  llttl<Nresistance 
expressed  against  giving  West  G  elan  any  a 
direct  voice  in  nuclear  defense  planning  and 
strategy.  For  these  reasons,  among  aXl  the 
countries  concerned,  a  consultative  solution 
to  the  nuclear  sharing  problem,  along  tfce 
lines  of  the  McNamara  committee,  appears 
have  by  far  the  widest  measure  of  popular! 
and  official  support  and  to  afford  the  most 
promising  compromise  on  the  problem  of 
German  desires  for  nuclear  weapons. 

Germany  lies  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  not 
only  geographically  but  economically  and 
politically  as  well.  Germany  is  also  the 
frontier  in  Europe  today,  for  the  line  which 
divides  It  at  the  same  time  separates  Com¬ 
munist  from  non-Communlst  Europe.  Thus, 
so  long  as  Europe  lies  broken  between  two 
hostile  camps,  Germany,  it  would  seem,  will 
also  stay  divided. 

Western  Europeans  seem  to  have  reached 
a  consensus  that  the  solution  to  the  German 
problem  will  come  only  after  an  “improve¬ 
ment  In  the  general  climate  of  confidence” 
is  realized:  that  a  process  of  reconciliation 
between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  Is  a 
necessary  precondition  to  any  possible  re¬ 
unification  of  Germany;  in  sum,  that  reuni¬ 
fication  will  follow  detente  and  not  vice 
versa.  Even  the  West  Germans  themselves 
appear  not  to  dispute  this  sequence. 

Additionally,  it  seems  to  be  accepted  that 
a  final  resolution  of  the  German  problem  will 
have  to  result  from  negotiations  in  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  the  principal  parties.  A  new  all- 
European  security  arrangement,  guaranteed 
by  the  two  great  nuclear  powers,  will  be 
required.  Given  present  rigidities  on  both 
sides,  any  speculation  as  to  the  specific  form 
of  such  an  arrangement,  or  what  Germany’s 
status  within  It  might  be.  Is  obviously  pre-y 
mature. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  mariy 
West  Germans  now  seem  to  be  thinking  more 
about  what  practical  action  can  be  tabfen  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  their  East  German 
brothers.  There  seems  to  be  growing  senti¬ 
ment  for  doing  everything  possible  to 
broaden  contact  and  communication  across 
the  Wall  so  that  East  and  West/Germans  will 
continue  to  think  of  themsel/es  as  one  peo¬ 
ple.  Support  for  such  small  steps,  however, 
appear  to  be  stronger  within  the  opposition 
in  West  Germany  than .within  the  govern¬ 
ing  coalition.  Bonn  is/skeptical  as  to  what 
these  small  steps  can  accomplish  and  re¬ 
mains  adamantly  opposed  to  recognizing  the 
Oder-Neisse  line  on  modifying  the  Hallstein 
Doctrine,  preferring  to  retain  such  conces¬ 
sions  for  future  bargaining  in  connection 
with  a  final  settlement. 

At  the  other  frontier  of  Europe,  the  British 
appear  to  Wave  decided  tentatively  to  enter 
the  Comnfon  Market  when  the  time  is  right, 
but  this/hecision,  like  the  West  German  deci¬ 
sion  tar  make  overtures  to  the  East,  betrays 
definite  elements  of  equivocation.  Certain¬ 
ly,  /here  is  no  evidence  disposition  to  move 
until  it  is  certain  that  there  will  not  be  an¬ 


other  French  veto.  The  debate  continues  on 
collateral  questions:  the  need  first  to 
strengthen  sterling  by  overcoming  Britain’s 
adverse  balance  of  payments,  the  resistance 
to  the  supranational  character  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market,  the  uneasiness  about  the 
Common  Market’s  agricultural  policies,  the 
concern  that  Britain’s  close  ties  with 
the  United  States  might  be  attenuated,  and 
the  feeling  that  Common  Market  member¬ 
ship  will  inhibit  Britain’s  role  in  the  world 
at  large.  Still,  there  is  an  underlying  reali¬ 
zation,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  that  admission  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(which  would  also  entail  the  entry,  either 
as  members  or  associates,  of  most  of  the 
other  Euroean  Free  Trade  Association  coun¬ 
tries)  would  have  highly  desirable  conse¬ 
quences  :  it  would  furnish  a  healthy  counter¬ 
balance  to  West  German’s  economic  weight, 
the  Common  Market  itself  would  be 
strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  the  cause  of 
European  unity  would  be  advanced. 

Looking  into  the  future,  it  is  likely,  then, 
that  Britain  and  some,  if  not  all,  of  her  Free 
Trade  Area  partners,  will  enter  the  Common 
Market  within  the  next  five  years.  However, 
the  chances  for  immediate  entry,  specifically 
within  the  next  year  or  so,  appear  slim. 
Meanwhile,  at  Geneva,  negotiations  proceed 
lich  may  ultimately  affect  all  the  other 
ropean  issues.  But  there  are  grave  mis- 
giviWs  that  if  the  18  Nation  Disarmament/ 
Co nf c^ence  produces  no  tangible  results 
this  faJL  after  three  years’  running,  further 
negotiations  there  may  be  broken  off, /nth 
the  UnitX.  Nations  assigning  disarmament 
problems  tAn  much  less  satisfactorWrorum. 
Most  of  the  OQuntires  represented  a/  Geneva 
seem  to  feel  that  such  a  setback/would  im¬ 
perial  whatever\chance  there  /nay  be  for 
agreement  on  twta  treaties  oy  far-reaching 
importance:  a  nonproliferation  argeement, 
and  a  comprehensivAtest-bam  treaty. 

The  impasse  blocking,  a/'eement  on  a  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  results  from  Soviet  un¬ 
willingness  to  accept  the  so-called  European 
clause  in  the  American  draft  which  would 
allow  for  the  creathRn,  somAime  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  of  a  European  nuclear  fbrce,  to  which 
West  Germany  c/uld  belong,  rsfound  little 
evidence  that  JSuropeans  either Nvant  such 
a  force  or  think  it  now  feasible  to  create  one. 
This  has  given  rise  to  some  susjXiion  in 
Geneva  thsrf,  we  are  not  really  seriouXabout 
consummating  a  nonproliferation  agreement 
at  this/time;  otherwise,  some  contend/We 
would/not  be  mortgaging  present  prospect 
for  the  sake  of  a  highly  problematical  de¬ 
velopment  which,  at  best,  lies  way  off  in  an 
{certain  future. 

The  practical  effect  of  a  nonproliferation 
Treaty  is  open  to  legitimate  qusetion.  It  is 
possible  that  the  key  non-nuclear  states, 
wishing  to  retain  the  option  of  developing 
nuclear  weapons,  will  refuse  to  sign.  As  of 
now,  France  and  China  are  not  likely  to 
adhere.  Moreover,  it  can  be  argued  that 
none  of  the  nuclear  states  Intends  to  help 
non-nuclear  states  develop  these  lethal  weap¬ 
ons  anyhow.  But  Europeans  see  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  nonproliferation  agreement  as  less 
military  than  political.  They  believe  that 
such  a  treaty  could  contribute  significantly 
toward  improving  the  climate  of  confidence 
in  which  detente  can  grow.  For  all  who  per¬ 
ceived  the  positive  psychological  effect  in  the 
United  States  of  the  limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  question  of  political  consequences 
is  a  very  important  one;  no  other  single  event 
has  done  more  to  ease  Soviet-American  ten¬ 
sions  than  this  first-step  agreement. 

As  for  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty,  it 
seemed  obvious  to  me  that  Europeans  are 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  political  prob¬ 
lems  that  would  arise  in  the  United  States 
if  the  Senate  were  asked  to  ratify  a  compre¬ 
hensive  test-ban  treaty  which  did  not  in¬ 
clude  the  right  to  on-site  inspection.  Con¬ 
sequently,  our  reluctance  to  drop  our  insist¬ 
ence  on  inspection — that  is,  our  refusal,  as 


they  see  it,  to  accept  a  small  risk  for  large 
political  gains — is  considered,  in  some  quar-y 
ters,  to  be  an  indication  of  the  dominance  ■ 
military  influence  over  U.S.  policy.  This 
all  the  more  regrettable  because,  to  man^  at 
Geneva,  a  comprehensive  test-ban  agreement 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  effective  non¬ 
proliferation  measure,  for  nations /are  ap¬ 
parently  unable,  at  present,  to  develop  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  without  testing  tirem. 

The  United  States  retains  comfiderable  lat¬ 
itude  for  action  and  influence/  On  the  basis 
of  my  own  observations,  I  v/uld  recommend 
the  following: 

1.  In  the  conduct  of  j6ut  relations  with 
France,  our  manner  should  be  firm  but  cor¬ 
rect.  We  must  av/eid  over-reacting  to 
French  initiatives,  e/en  though  we  may  re¬ 
gard  them  as  undesirable.  In  no  case  should 
we  disparage  thy  greatness  of  France,  our 
oldest  ally  or  engage  in  any  sort  of  political 
guerrilla  war /against  the  French  govern¬ 
ment;  such  /tactics  should  be  reserved  for 
our  enemies.  Above  all,  we  should  resist 
the  temptation  of  interjecting  our  voice  into 
the  inte/nal  politics  of  France.  Any  Ameri¬ 
can  appeal  directed  over,  under,  or  around 
the  French  President  would  surely  backfire. 

2 /It  is  crucial  that  effective  communica- 
ti/h  be  restored  between  the  French  and 
lerican  governments.  If  a  summit  meet¬ 
ing  between  the  two  Presidents  is  not  now 
feasible,  then  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  appointment  of  a  special  American 
emissary,  who  would  endeavor  to  act  between 
President  Johnson  and  General  de  Gaulle, 
as  Harry  Hopkins  acted  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill.  His  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  to  reopen  and  develop  a  dia¬ 
logue  to  the  point  where  a  summit  meeting 
between  the  two  Presidents  would  seem 
likely  to  bear  fruit. 

3.  If  the  NATO  structure  is  to  be  salvaged 
without  France,  the  old  architects  must  come 
up  with  new  plans  or  new  architects  must 
be  engaged.  Clearly,  SHAPE  should  be 
moved  to  a  new  site  in  the  Benelux  countries 
and  streamlined,  its  bulk  trimmed  back  in 
adjustment  to  the  diminished  danger.  The 
European  role  in  SHAPE  should  be  sharply 
upgraded.  Since  the  headquarters  exists  for 
the  defense  of  Europe,  I  would  suggest 
among  the  specific  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  Europeanize  NATO: 

a)  Appointing  a  European  general  to  serve 
as  SACEUR,  under  a  command  arrangement 
which  would  leave  control  of  our  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  b)  Moving  the  Military  Com- 
sjnittee  of  NATO  out  of  the  Pentagon  and  re¬ 
peating  it  in  Europe  in  close  proximity  to 
SHAPE  and  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  c) 
Establishing  a  hot  line  communications  sys¬ 
tem,  linking  together  the  heads  of  the  NATO 
governments,  to  enable  immediate  consulta¬ 
tion  in  ease  of  emergency. 

4.  Wit iK  regard  to  European  integration, 
the  CommXj  Market  appears  to  be  weather¬ 
ing  its  way  to  success.  This  is,  by  all  odds, 
the  most  signVficant  achievement  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  European  unity  since  the  War. 
The  economic  certoent  binding  the  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Common  Market  together  is  the 
best  guarantee  against  any  reversion  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  to  the  rampant  nationalism  of 
the  prewar  period.  Accordingly,  in  lining  up 
14^-1  against  France  in  Hpe  current  dispute 
over  the  command  structure  of  NATO,  we 
should  strive  to  avoid  any  rupture  between 
France  and  her  European  neighbors  so  bitter 
as  to  propel  the  French  toward  neutralism 
or  vengeance.  As  between  vinamating  our 
position  in  favor  of  an  unconmromised 
NATO  command,  and  jeopardizing  Ather  the 
underlying  Western  alliance  or  the  prospects 
for  strengthening  and  enlarging  theXcom- 
mon  Market,  the  course  of  prudence  shAyld 
be  clear. 

5.  As  for  Geneva,  I  recommend  that  imme^ 
diate  attention  be  given  to  pumping  life  back  ' 
Into  these  moribund  negotiations.  A  deci- 
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Government  likewise  does  not  follow  the 
^Geneva  Convention  for  the  handling  of 
i(ar  prisoners,  as  the  allegation  is  that 
th  Vietnam  does  not  or  is  contemplat- 
ingVot  doing. 

Myvpoint,  Mr.  President,  is  that  all 
countries  involved  in  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese 'war  should  be  bound  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  the  handling  of 
war  prisoners.  I  am  satisfied  that  as  far 
as  my  Govenunent  is  concerned,  in  the 
handling  of  an\war  prisoners  over  whom 
we  retain  jurisdiction,  the  world  need 
have  no  doubt  chat  our  Government 
complies  with  its\  signature  on  the 
Geneva  War  Prisone\Convention. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Fthink  we  need  to 
be  ready  to  meet  with  evidence  any  alle¬ 
gation  that  may  be  made  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  the  handling  of 
war  prisoners,  and  if  there  isSany  evi¬ 
dence  that  bears  out  such  allegation,  and 
if  it  is  our  policy  to  turn  NortnSViet- 
namese  and  Vietcong  prisoners  that  we 
capture  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  ipr 
handling,  then  we  ought  to  stop  tl 
policy,  unless  we  can  give  the  world  as¬ 
surance  that  the  Geneva  Conventions 
are  being  complied  with.  Because  ar¬ 
ticle  12,  as  I  read  the  convention,  does 
not  prevent  us  from  turning  the  prison¬ 
ers  over  to  others  to  take  care  of;  but  it 
does  make  perfectly  clear  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  make  certain  that  the 
treaty  convention  is  complied  with,  if  we 
do  take  captured  prisoners  and  turn 
them  over  to  another  power. 

Thus  I  repeat  the  language; 

Prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  Power,  but  not  of  the  individuals  or 
military  units  who  have  captured  them. 
Irrespective  of  the  individual  responsibilities 
that  may  exist,  the  Detaining  Power  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  treatment  given  them. 

Prisoners  of  war  may  only  be  transferred 
by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  Power  which  is  a 
party  to  the  Convention  and  after  the  De¬ 
taining  Power  has  satisfied  itself  of  the  will¬ 
ingness  and  ability  of  such  transferee  Power 
to  apply  the  Convention.  When  prisoners  of 
war  are  transferred  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  responsibility  for  the  application  of  J 
the  Convention  rests  on  the  Power  accepting 
them  while  they  are  in  its  custody. 

Nevertheless,  if  that  Power  fails  to  cjCrry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  \y  any 
important  respect,  the  Power  by  wham  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  transferred  slual,  upon 
being  notified  by  the  Protecting  p/wer,  take 
effective  measures  to  correct  the Situation  or 
shall  request  the  return  of  thar  prisoners  of 
war.  Such  requests  must  be  /implied  with. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  for  our 
Government  to  see  to /it  that  it  places 
Itself  in  the  position/ to  meet  any  at¬ 
tack  that  may  be  m&de  against  it  on  the 
basis  of  any  transferring  of  prisoners  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.  I  cannot  believe, 

I  will  not  believe,  I  simply  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve,  unless  pi'oof  is  established,  that  any 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  prisoners 
are  not  being  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Conven¬ 
tion  onr  war  prisoners,  even  though  they 
are  being  turned  over  by  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment — if  they  are  being  turned  over — 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

But  I  wish  to  make  clear  again  that 
'our  Government  has  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  itself  in  a  position  where  at 


all  times  it  can  assure  the  world  that  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  pris¬ 
oners  are  being  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  for  the  handling  of  war  pris¬ 
oners.  It  is  particularly  important  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
other  liberals  in  the  Senate  who  signed 
the  statement  of  last  Friday  make  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  our  Government  owes 
it  to  the  American  people  to  keep  itself 
in  a  completely  defensible  position  on 
the  handling  of  war  prisoners,  so  that 
if  we  are  deluged  with  a  lot  of  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  emanating  out  of 
North  Vietnam,  Red  China,  Russia,  or 
any  other  Communist  area  of  the  world, 
we  shall  have*  the  facts  with  which  to 
answer  the  propaganda. 

Mr.  President,  North  Vietnam  cannot 
justify  violating  the  Geneva  Convention 
provisions  for  the  handling  of  prisoners 
of  war  on  the  basis  of  any  allegation  that 
their  prisoners  are  being  mishandled  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  as  far  as  living  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  are  con-, 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not  want  tKis 
>oint  missed — even  if  some  instances 
(Uld  be  shown  in  which  the  South'Viet- 
nmnese  have  not  followed  the  /Geneva 
ConVention  in  the  handling  of  .any  pris- 
onersNhat  have  been  tumed/over  to  it 
by  the  xJnited  States,  if  any  have  been 
turned  oVer  to  it  by  the  kfnited  States, 
that  would,  not  justify  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  Government  /executing  these 
American  prisoners,  nor  would  it  justify 
bringing  them  to  trial  as  war  criminals. 

Mr.  PresidentNpn  the  contrary,  these 
prisoners  are  eumled  to  incarceration 
and  humane  treatment  until  at  last  this 
war  is  brought  to  an  Opd  or  until,  during 
the  war,  negotiations  \frhich  often  occur 
during  a  war  for  the  exchange  of  prison¬ 
ers  occm / >r  until  neutral  bodies  come  in 
either  As  neutral  countries  or  neutral 
agenofes,  such  as  the  Red  Crbss,  to  take 
various  degrees  of  j  urisdiction\»ver  war 
prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  article  13  of  the\reaty 
'provides: 

Prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times  be  hu¬ 
manely  treated.  Any  unlawful  act  or  omik 
sion  by  the  Detaining  Power  causing  death  ai 
seriously  endangering  the  health  of  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  in  its  custory  is  prohibited,  and 
will  be  regarded  as  a  serious  breach  of  the 
present  Convention.  In  particular,  no  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  may  be  subjected  to  physical 
mutilation  or  to  medical  or  scientific  experi¬ 
ments  of  any  kind  which  are  not  justified  by 
the  medical,  dental  or  hospital  treatment  of 
the  prisoner  concerned  and  carried  out  in  his 
interest. 

Likewise,  prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times 
be  protected,  particularly  against  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  or  intimidation  and  against  insults  and 
public  curiosity. 

Measures  of  reprisal  against  prisoners  of 
war  are  prohibited. 

Mr.  President,  article  14  provides: 

Prisoners  of  war  are  entitled  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  to  respect  for  their  persons  and  their 
honour.  \ 

Women  shall  be  treated  with  all  the  regard 
due  to  their  sex  and  shall  in  all  cases  benefit 
by  treatment  as  favourable  as  that  granted 
to  men. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  retain  the  full  civil 
capacity  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  time  of 
their  capture.  The  Detaining  Power  may  not 


restrict  the  exercise,  either  within  or  without 
its  own  territory,  of  the  rights  such  capacity 
confers  except  in  so  far  as  the  captivity  re¬ 
quires. 

Mr.  President,  article  17  co/ftains  a 
section  reading: 

No  physical  or  mental  torture,  nor  any 
other  form  of  coercion,  may  15e  inflicted  on 
prisoners  of  war  to  secure  from  them  infor¬ 
mation  of  any  kind  whatever.  Prisoners 
of  war  who  refuse  to  ahswer  may  not  be 
threatened,  insulted,  oy exposed  to  unpleas¬ 
ant  or  disadvantageous  treatment  of  any 
kind. 

Prisoners  of  war/frho,  owing  to  their  phys¬ 
ical  or  mental  co/fdition,  are  unable  to  state 
their  identity,  snail  be  handed  over  to  the 
medical  servioe.  The  identity  of  such  pris¬ 
oners  shall  /be  established  by  all  possible 
means,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph. 

The  questioning  of  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  earned  out  in  a  language  which  they  un¬ 
derstand. 

Tr.  President,  article  22  provides : 
Prisoners  of  war  may  be  interned  only  in 
r  premises  located  on  land  and  affording  every 
guarantee  of  hygiene  and  healthfulness.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  particular  cases  which  are  Justified 
by  the  interest  of  the  prisoners  themselves, 
they  shall  not  be  interned  in  penitentiaries. 

Prisoners  of  war  interned  in  unhealthy 
areas,  or  where  the  climate  is  injurious  for 
them,  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  a  more  favourable  climate. 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  assemble  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  in  camps  or  camp  compounds 
according  to  their  nationality,  language  and 
customs,  provided  that  such  prisoners  shall 
not  be  separated  from  prisoners  of  war  be¬ 
longing  to  the  armed  forces  with  which  they 
were  serving  at  the  time  of  their  capture,  ex¬ 
cept  with  their  consent. 

Mr.  President,  article  23  provides: 

Article  23 

No  prisoner  of  war  may  at  any  time  be 
sent  to,  or  detained  in  areas  where  he  may 
be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  combat  zone, 
nor  may  his  presence  be  used  to  render  cer¬ 
tain  points  or  areas  immune  from  military 
operations. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  have  shelters  against 
air  bombardment  and  other  hazards  of  war, 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  local  civilian  popu¬ 
lation.  With  the  exception  of  those  engaged 
in  the  protection  of  their  quarters  against 
the  aforesaid  hazards,  they  may  enter  such 
shelters  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  giving 
of  the  alarm.  Any  other  protective  measure 
iken  in  favour  of  the  population  shall  also 
simply  to  them. 

staining  Powers  shall  give  the  Powers 
condta-ned,  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
Protecting  Powers,  all  useful  information 
regarding  the  geographical  location  of 
prisoner  of  war  camps. 

Whenever  military  considerations  permit, 
prisoner  of  \ar  camps  shall  be  indicated  in 
the  day-time  by  the  letters  PW  or  PG,  placed 
so  as  to  be  cleakjy  visible  from  the  air.  The 
Powers  concernecKmay,  however,  agree  upon 
any  other  system  of  marking.  Only  prisoner 
of  war  camps  shall  be  marked  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  iVomment  on  that 
article  because  some  of  the  press 
stories — and  I  am  sure  they  are  so-called 
speculative  stories — indicate  that  there 
are  some  who  fear  that  wnat  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  mteht  do  is 
place  these  American  war  prisoners  in 
areas  where  they  think  American  bombs 
might  drop  and,  with  that  sort  Of  cruel 
design,  cause  them  to  be  killed  bj^  our 
own  bombs. 
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Ir.  President,  no  one  deplores  more 
th&n  does  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  the  fact  that  we  are  bombing  in 
NorthWietnam.  I  have  suggested  time 
and  timte again  and  repeat  this  afternoon 
that  I  thihk  my  President  should  issue  an 
order  immediately  to  stop  the  bombing. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hope  of  ever 
getting  to  a  pe^ce  table  by  escalating  the 
war. 

Mr.  President,  >hat  does  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  cruel,  horrendous, 
abnormal  course  ofVction  of,  in  effect, 
chaining  our  war  prisoners  in  combat 
zones  so  that  they  wilrvbe  killed  by  the 
attacking  country,  or  so  chat  they,  being 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  they  can 
be  killed  by  the  fire  of  aia  attacking 
country,  can  be  used  as  hostages  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  country  from  earring  out 
combat  operations. 

The  treaty  specifically  prohibits  it. 
The  treaty  specifically  took  into  account 
this  possibility  and  article  23,  whicrkl 
have  commented  on  and  have  hat 
printed  in  the  Record,  prohibits  it. 

Mr.  President,  article  26  provides: 

The  basic  daily  food  rations  shall  be  suffi¬ 
cient  in  quantity,  quality  and  variety  to  keep 
prisoners  of  war  in  good  health  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  of  weight  or  the  development  of 
nutritional  deficiencies.  Account  shall  also 
be  taken  of  the  habitual  diet  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  supply  prisoners 
of  war  who  work  with  such  additional  rations 
as  are  necessary  for  the  labour  on  which  they 
are  employed. 

Sufficient  drinking  water  shall  be  supplied 
to  prisoners  of  war.  The  use  of  tobacco  shall 
be  permitted. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  associated  with  the  preparation  of  their 
meals;  they  may  be  employed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  kitchens.  Furthermore,  they 
shall  be  given  the  means  of  preparing,  them¬ 
selves,  the  additional  food  in  their 
possession. 

Adequate  premises  shall  be  provided  for 
messing. 

Collective  disciplinary  measures  affecting 
food  are  prohibited. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  sets  forth  the 
bill  of  particulars,  the  rules  of  conduct, 
and  the  obligations  of  the  country  that 
has  under  its  custody  captured  war  pris¬ 
oners.  There  is  no  language  in  the  con¬ 
vention,  in  my  judgment,  that  woul< 
justify  any  plan  on  the  part  of  Nor 
Vietnam  to  try  these  American  prisoners 
that  have  been  captured  in  North 
nam. 

I  close  my  comments  by  saying  that  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  it  is  sfeace  that 
the  noncombatants  in  this  wgr  are  seek¬ 
ing.  I  want  to  continue  ter  believe  that 
it  is  peace  that  we  seek/  I  hope  it  is 
peace  that  the  North  Viquiamese  and  the 
Vietcong  seek. 

But  resort  to  brutality  and  cruelty  and 
barbarism  in  the  treatment  of  war  pris¬ 
oners  by  either  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
the  South  VieU/amese  will  not  aid  the 
coming  of  peaoe.  Therefore,  I  hope  that 
all  the  nongombatant  nations  in  the 
world  will  recognize  that  here,  too,  as  in 
regard  to/che  other  allegations  of  which 
I  have  ^spoken  concerning  their  treaty 
duties/mnder  the  United  Nations,  they 
shotjm  proceed  to  take  concerted  action. 
:  is  a  subject  matter  on  which  there 
g>uld  be  action  before  the  fact.  This 


is  a  subject  matter  of  which  the  members 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  should 
take  cognizance,  and  they  should  call  for 
international  discussions  now.  Let  us 
not  wait  until  brutality  and  barbarism 
break  forth  in  the  handling  of  war  pris¬ 
oners. 

We  certainly  have  a  clear  duty  in  this 
matter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  where 
my  President  will  stand.  I  shall  support 
the  President  in  any  endeavor  he  makes 
through  so-called  noncombatant  na¬ 
tions,  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with 
the  North  Vietnamese,  without  any  de¬ 
lay. 

If  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that 
South  Vietnamese  are  violating  the 
Geneva  War  Prisoner  Convention,  an 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  work  this 
matter  out  with  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  certainly  we  can  do  something  about 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  grave  danger  of 
vany  barbaric  act  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  increasing  the  possibility  of 
aVreatly  escalated  war,  at  a  time  when 
we\hould  be  moving  in  the  direction  o 
deescalation.  Leaders  of  other  nations 
of  theVorld  have  at  least  a  moral  duty — 
I  believX  a  legal  duty,  too — to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  attempt  to  re^ch  an 
understanding  if  there  Is  anyyoasis  in 
fact — if  thei\  is  any  basis  infract,  I  re¬ 
peat — that  North  Vietnam  in/ends  to  try 
these  American Military  prj/oners  as  war 
criminals. 

Mr.  President,  l\iel<Vthe  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHTryAlr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  ar\ quorum. 

The  PRESIDING/OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  the  cle/K  will\all  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FUI.Rg.IGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ne  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WHJiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

M Y  FULB  RIGHT.  Mr.  Preside\t, 
whjre  is  the  pending  business? 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd], 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  we  have 
read  and  examined  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  similar  to  one  we  have  in  the 
military  aid  bill.  I  am  disposed  to  accept 
it.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment. 

In  the  past,  I  have  objected  to  amend¬ 
ments  seeking  to  achieve  ulterior  and 
somewhat  irrelevant  objectives,  but  that 
objection  has  been  overriden  so  often 
that  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  valid  any 
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longer,  even  though  I  used  to  object  to 
the  practice. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
similar  provision  is  in  the  act  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Cuba,  and  the  restriction  is  in 
the  military  bill,  I  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  proposed  amendment  conforms 
the  Economic  Assistance  Act  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Assistance  Act,  both  of  which  were 
reported  by  the  committee  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proposed  amendment,  and  I 
move  that  it  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Burdick  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk, 
with  respect  to  an  International  Private 
Investment  Advisory  Council,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  17,  between  lines  17  and  18,  in¬ 
sert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  601(c),  which  relates  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise 
in  Foreign  Aid,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
International  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Aid  to  be  composed 
of  such  number  of  leading  American  business 
specialists  as  may  be  selected,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  designate  one  member  to  serve 
as  Chairman. 

“  ‘(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council, 
at  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  particular  aspects  of  programs  and 
activities  under  this  Act  where  private 
enterprise  can  play  a  contributing  role  and 
to  act  as  liaison  for  the  Administrator  to 
involve  specific  private  enterprises  in  such 
programs  and  activities. 

“  ‘(3)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv¬ 
ices  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  in 
accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  functions  under 
this  subsection. 

“‘(4)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  be  paid  by  the  Administrator  from 
funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act.’  ” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  would  establish  an  In¬ 
ternational  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  foreign  assistance 
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program  with  respect  to  particular  as¬ 
pects  of  programs  and  activities  where 
private  enterprise  can  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  to  serve  as  liaison  for  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  with  respect  to  private  enter¬ 
prises  which  may  be  interested  or  in¬ 
volved  in  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
My  interest  in  the  proposed  amendment 
stems  from  the  fact  that,  with  the  kind 
cooperation  of  Senator  Fulbright  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  I  sponsored  the  establish¬ 
ment,  by  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  2  years  ago,  of  the  so-called  Wat¬ 
son  Committee,  to  report  on  what  might 
be  an  effective  participation  by  private 
enterprise  in  foreign  aid. 

This  committee  has  made  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  report,  which  was  put  into  the 
Record  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  Representative  Curtis, 
and  it  can  be  read  by  Senators  on  pages 
14740  to  14753  of  the  Record.  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  this  report  have  been 
implemented  from  time  to  time,  but  I 
have  the  deep  conviction — and  it  is 
shared  by  others  who  are  interested — 
that  a  continuous  followup  is  required 
in  order  to  make  it  meaningful. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  been 
lacking  in  previous  loans  of  the  same 
kind. 

I,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  welcome 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  fact  that 
the  other  body  in  its  bill  incorporated  an 
International  Private  Advisory  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  essentially  following  through  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Watson 
Committee. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  work  of  the  private 
sector  in  foreign  aid  has  been  covered  to 
some  extent  in  the  President’s  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Programs,  the  Perkins  Committee, 
headed  by  James  A.  Perkins,  president  of 
Cornell  University,  and  other  members 
of  the  committee.  That  Committee  has 
a  Private  Sector  Subcommittee  under  the 
the  able  chairmanship  of  David  Rocke¬ 
feller. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  list  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

General  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign 
Assistance  Programs 

Chairman,  Dr.  James  A  Perkins,  President, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Mr.  Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  Chairman,  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  National  City  Bank  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  President,  Commu¬ 
nications  Workers  of  America,  1925  K.  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black,  Spec.  Presidential 
Advisor  for  SE  Asian  Economic  &  Social 
Dev.,  230  Executive  Office  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Everett  N.  Case,  9  Washington  Mews, 
New  York  3,  New  York. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Foster,  President,  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Ala. 

General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  4101  Cathe¬ 
dral  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  J.  George  Harrar,  President,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  111  West  50th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  William  R.  Hewlett,  President  and  Di¬ 
rector,  Hewlett-Packard  Company,  1501 
Page  Mill  Road,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Mr.  Sol  M.  LInowitz,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Xerox  Corporation,  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Mason,  Department 
of  Economics,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  George  Meany,  President,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  Chancellor, 
UCLA,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Nabrlt,  President,  Texas 
Southern  University,  Houston,  Texas. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  President,  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Arthur  K.  Watson,  Chairman,  IBM 
World  Trade  Corporation,  Old  Orchard  Road, 
Armonk,  New  York. 

Mr.  William  J.  Zellerbach,  President,  Zel- 
lerbach  Paper  Company,  343  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  also  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  labor  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  on  the  committee.  There  is 
Joseph  Beirne,  president  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Workers  of  America,  and 
representatives  of  the  so-called  private 
organizations.  Mrs.  Case,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Skidmore  Col¬ 
lege  is  a  member. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Rockefeller 
subcommittee  must  be  displaced  or  re¬ 
placed.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
it  would  mean  that  it  would  be  locked 
into  the  bill  and  provide  a  statutory 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  on  this  subject 
in  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  301(a)  (3) — International  Private 
Investment  Advisory  Council 

Section  301(a)  (3)  of  the  bill  amends  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  section  601  of  the  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  establishing  an  International  Pri¬ 
vate  Investment  Advisory  Council  composed 
of  leading  American  business  specialists  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  with 
respect  to  particular  aspects  of  programs  and 
activities  where  private  enterprise  can  make 
a  contribution  and  to  serve  as  liaison  for  the 
administrator  with  specific  private  enter¬ 
prises  which  may  be  interested  or  involved 
in  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

Members  of  the  Council  are  to  serve  with¬ 
out  compensation  but  are  authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  reimbursement  for  travel  and  per  diem 
in  accordance  with  Government  regulations. 

The  expenses  of  the  Council  are  to  be  paid 
from  funds  otherwise  available  under  the 
act.  No  additional  funds  are  authorized. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  as¬ 
sure  that  the  foreign  aid  program  makes  use 
of  the  services  of  American  business  leaders. 

The  committee  desires  to  avoid  duplication 
and  proliferation  of  advisory  committees. 
The  work  of  the  Private  Sector  Subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Committee 
on  Foreign  Aid  (Perkins  Committee)  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  authority  of  section  261  of 
the  act  is  recognized.  It  is  the  expectation 
of  the  committee  that  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  section  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  and  expand  what  is  underway 
rather  than  to  supersede  or  parallel  existing 
activities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
propose  a  new  committee.  It  is  the  same 
committee  except  that  we  are  giving  a 
statutory  base  for  it,  which  we  think  is 
most  desirable.  I  would  hope  that  the 


President  would  look  over  the  list  of 
members.  For  example,  I  see  on  the  list 
William  J.  Zellerbach,  a  man  whom  I 
know  very  well.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  is  a  prototype  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  young  executive  with  vigor  and  en¬ 
ergy  and  would  portray  the  interest  of 
a  young  man  like  that  in  the  committee, 
if  it  has  a  statutory  base. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  reasons 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  may  see  fit  to 
accept  this  amendment,  based  on  my 
explanation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  include  in  the  Record  the  actual 
recommendations  of  the  so-called  Wat¬ 
son  Committee,  together  with  two  reports 
which  I  have  now  had  from  AID,  report¬ 
ing  on  the  implementation  of  the  Wat¬ 
son  Committee  report  as  of  February  7, 
1966,  and  July  15,  1966,  and  a  short  state¬ 
ment  on  the  AID  form  of  organization, 
in  support  of  private  enterprise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
and  statements  were  ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AID’S  Response  to  Date  to  the  Report  op 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Private  En¬ 
terprise  in  Foreign  Aid 

introduction 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter¬ 
prise  in  Foreign  Aid  was  appointed  on  May 
26,  1964,  held  eleven  meetings  and  concluded 
its  work  in  July  1965.  Its  Report  was  given 
to  the  President  in  August  1965.  This  memo¬ 
randum  describes  AID’S  response  to  date  to 
the  Report. 

Although  the  Advisory  Committee  has  dis¬ 
banded,  the  individuals  who  served  on  it  and 
the  organizations  they  represent  have  a  con¬ 
tinuing  contribution  to  make  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  what  we  are  doing  with  their 
work.  This  memorandum  is  for  them.  The 
Report  requests  the  Members  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  for  Foreign  Assistance 
Programs,  appointed  by  the  President  in  May 
1965,  to  give  continuing  attention  to  the  role 
of  non-government  organizations.  This 
memorandum  is  also  for  them.  The  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  are  vitally  interested  in 
this  field.  This  memorandum  is  for  them 
as  well. 

A  Report  such  as  this,  if  it  is  to  be  useful, 
cannot  be  treated  as  an  isolated  event.  It 
must  be  one  step  in  a  continuing  process  of 
evaluation,  questioning,  and  experimenta¬ 
tion,  and  one  step  in  the  continuing  dialogue 
between  AID  and  the  broad  range  of  private 
organizations  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  developing  nations.  This  memo¬ 
randum  is,  then,  a  report  to  ourselves,  a  pro¬ 
visional  balance  sheet  to  guide  us  through 
the  next  stages. 

a  note  on  procedure 
The  Advisory  Committee  made  thirty- 
three  recommendations.  Within  A.I.D.,  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  each  of  the  recommendations 
has  been  assigned  to  a  specific  office.  Overall 
coordination  is  assigned  to  the  Office  of  De¬ 
velopment  Finance  and  Private  Enterprise. 
Consultations  have  been  held  with  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State,  Agriculture,  Treasury, 
Justice,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  A.I.D.  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  have  established  a  joint 
working  group.  Consultations  have  also 
been  held  with  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  World  Bank. 

The  Report  has  been  widely  distributed. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  draw  on  many 
firms,  individuals  and  organizations  outside 
of  A.I.D.  for  comment,  advice  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  For  example:  the  Report  has  been 
systematically  reviewed  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  its 
views  given  to  A.IX>.  at  a  Joint  meeting  in 
January;  the  Council  for  International 
Progress  in  Management  also  reviewed  the 
entire  report  with  A.IX>.  in  January;  many 
of  the  recommendations  were  discussed  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  A.I.D.’s  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Economic  Development,  chaired  by 
Professor  Edward  Mason  of  Harvard. 

SECTION  1  :  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AND  FOREIGN 
AID 

A.I.D.  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  broad 
philosophy  set  forth  by  the  Committee. 
The  Report  has  been  received  throughout 
the  A.I.D.  organization  in  Washington  and 
in  the  field  as  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
role  private  resources  can  and  must  play  in 
economic  and  social  development.  The  Re¬ 
port,  designed  to  influence  the  tone  and 
shape  the  direction  of  A.I.D.’s  programs,  is 
having  the  intended  effect; 

1.  Its  influence  began  to  be  felt  even  be¬ 
fore  the  final  drafting  in  June.  The  pro¬ 
gram  guidance  for  Fiscal  Year  1967  programs 
sent  by  the  Administrator  to  all  Mission  Di¬ 
rectors  on  April  13,  1965,  included  the  follow¬ 
ing;  “Private  sector  development  continues 
to  be  a  subject  of  special  A.I.D.  concern. 
For  each  country  in  which  private  sector  ac¬ 
tivity  can  play  a  substantial  role  in  meeting 
U.S.  objectives,  the  mission  should  consider 
including  in  its  Country  Assistance  Strategy 
Statement  as  a  major  program  goal  plan  a 
broad,  comprehensive  program  of  host  coun¬ 
try  action,  AID  action,  and  strategy  for 
fostering  needed  host  country  and  other 
donor  action  to  promote  private  sector  de¬ 
velopment.  The  program  should  include  an 
effort  to  develop  a  sequence  of  projects  and 
programs  designed  to  identify  and  eliminate 
obstacles  to  private  investment,  both  for¬ 
eign  and  local,  and  to  strengthen  private 
activity  generally.” 

2.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  private 
sector  development  in  the  Administrator’s 
Fall  reviews  of  the  major  country  programs. 

3.  The  Agency  is  reaching  out  to  many 
private  organizations  in  the  U.S.  to  explore 
new  forms  of  government-private  associa¬ 
tion.  Illustrative  are  recent  contacts  with 
the  American  institute  of  Banking,  the 
American  Management  Association,  the  In¬ 
vestment  Bankers  Association,  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  and  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  Institute.  These  groups  are 
valuable  sounding  boards  and  sources  of 
information  and  ideas. 

4.  A.I.D.  is  working  to  cause  national  and 
international  planning  organizations  to  give 
increased  attention  to  the  private  sector  and 
to  increase  private  patricipation  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  process.  New  organizations  have  been 
created  and  existing  organizations  strength¬ 
ened,  often  with  direct  A.IX>.  assistance,  to 
represent  the  private  sector.  For  example: 

A  private  enterprise  conference  will  be  held 
in  Panama  in  August  of  this  year  under  the 
auspices  of  CONEP,  the  newly  formed  Pana¬ 
manian  national  council  of  private  com¬ 
panies.  Participants  are  expected  from  all 
Latin  American  countries.  The  topic  of  the 
conference  will  be  ways  and  means  to  in¬ 
volve  private  sector  representatives  more 
deeply  in  national  planning. 

A.IX).  is  also  encouraged  to  note  that  the 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  (CIAP)  is  now  emphasizing  in 
its  country  reviews  that  meaningful  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  private  sector  in  the  planning 
process  is  highly  important. 

5.  In  May  1965,  A.I.D.  proposed  that  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
OECD  include  private  investment  matters  in 
its  activities.  Representatives  of  the  member 
countries  are  preparing  a  work  program  to: 
exchange  information  on  investment  incen¬ 
tives,  coordinate  public  and  private  develop¬ 
ment  efforts,  improve  statistics  on  private 
capital  flows  and  study  the  overall  effects  of 
foreign  private  investment  in  selected  devel¬ 
oping  countries.  The  Business  and  Industry 


Advisory  Committee  of  the  OECD  will  par¬ 
ticipate,  to  represent  the  private  business 
firms  of  the  DAC  member  countries. 

A  number  of  developments  in  recent 
months  are  of  interest  in  relation  to  the 
Committee’s  discussion  of  the  attitude  to¬ 
wards  private  enterprise  prevailing  in  less 
developed  countries;  In  November  1965, 
Brazil  and  the  U.S.  concluded  the  final  ar¬ 
rangements  under  Which  A.I.D.’s  investment 
guaranty  program,  covering  both  political 
and  extended  risks,  is  now  available  to  U.S. 
investors  in  Brazil.  This  is  one  aspect  of  a 
basic  change  in  attitude  in  Brazil  towards 
foreign  private  investment.  Its  potential 
significance  is  shown  by  the  applications  now 
on  hand  in  A.I.D.  for  coverage  in  Brazil — ■ 
they  total  over  $200  million  in  potential  in¬ 
vestments.  Another  example  of  the  changed 
attitude  is  the  decision  of  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  permit  certain  iron  ore  and 
petro-chemical  projects  to  be  handled  by 
private  industry  in  association  with  foreign 
investors. 

The  governments  of  Tunisia  and  Ceylon 
are  now  making  real  efforts  to  attract  for¬ 
eign  private  investment.  Chile  and  Bolovia 
have  enacted  improvements  in  their  invest¬ 
ment  laws.  India  has  made  significant 
changes  in  its  policies  affecting  private  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  fertilizer  industry.  To  fa¬ 
cilitate  investment  in  this  field  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  announced  that  it  will  remove 
price  controls,  permit  distribution  to  be  han¬ 
dled  by  private  firms,  streamline  project 
clearance,  allot  foreign  exchange  for  ma¬ 
terials  imports  and  help  to  underwrite  In¬ 
dian  capital  in  private  joint  ventures. 

SECTION  2:  THE  FLOW  OF  DIRECT  INVESTMENT 

Recommendation  No.  1:  Status  as  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1966 

“We  recommend  that  AID  select  a  num¬ 
ber  of  key  aid-receiving  countries  for  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  factors  which  may  improve  the 
investment  climate;  that  such  studies  enlist 
the  help  and  advice  of  the  appropriate  busi¬ 
ness  communities  concerned;  that  an  explicit 
program  be  developed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  climate  in  those  countries  studied; 
and  that,  wherever  the  foreign  aid  program 
offers  some  effective  opportunity  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  such  climate,  the  opportunity 
be  used  to  the  full.” 

By  September  1965,  A.I.D.  had  selected 
six  countries  for  the  study — Korea,  Brazil, 
Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey  and  Chile.  In¬ 
structions  have  emphasized:  give  the  studies 
priority;  consider  the  climate  for  local  pri¬ 
vate  investment  as  well  as  factors  of  special 
significance  to  foreign  investment;  involve 
both  the  local  and  foreign  business  com¬ 
munities  in  the  studies;  the  desired  product 
is  not  the  study  but  a  plan  to  improve  the 
climate  for  private  economic  activity. 

The  Korea  Mission  started  its  study  in 
October.  Since  several  members  of  the  strong 
private  enterprise  team  in  Taiwan  had  been 
transferred  to  Korea  to  build  up  Korea’s 
private  enterprise  program,  Mission  person¬ 
nel  only  were  assigned  to  the  job.  The  Mis¬ 
sion’s  outline  of  its  plan  of  work  is  attached 
as  an  example  of  the  scope  of  these  studies. 

In  performing  its  task,  the  team  held  many 
discussions  with  the  Korean  Businessmen’s 
Association,  a  representative  group  of  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  industry  and  commerce.  The 
report  is  expected  by  February  15,  and  the 
proposed  actions  will  be  reflected  in  Korea’s 
country  program  submission  due  April  1. 

Brazil’s  study  was  started  by  Mission  per¬ 
sonnel  and  supplemented  by  a  consultant’s 
report  submitted  in  December.  The  Mis¬ 
sion’s  official  report  will  be  based  on  this 
work,  and  is  expected  February  15. 

Thailand  retained  a  consultant  who  arrived 
at  the  Mission  in  January.  He  will  transmit 
a  status  report  on  March  1,  at  which  time 
we  can  establish  a  date  for  submission  of  the 
final  report  containing  the  survey  generated 
action  programs. 
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During  November  and  December  1965,  an 
A.I.D.  consultant  made  a  study  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  climate  in  Tunisia.  We  received  a 
preliminary  report  in  late  December.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  for  a  team  rep¬ 
resenting  one  of  the  leading  Edge  Act  Cor¬ 
porations  to  go  to  Tunisia  shortly  to  look 
for  new  investment  projects.  (This  plan  is 
described  more  completely  under  Recommen¬ 
dation  No.  4.)  Their  primary  interest  will 
be  to  work  out  actual  investments,  but  while 
they  are  doing  this,  they  will  also  be  used 
to  check  the  results  of  the  consultant’s 
study  and,  on  the  basis  of  this  live  experi¬ 
ence,  to  propose  specific  actions  for  the  A.I.D. 
program. 

The  study  in  Turkey  is  susbtantially  far 
ther  along  than  the  others.  In  May  and 
June  of  1965,  A.I.D.  decided  to  do  a  study 
of  industrial  development — particularly  pri¬ 
vate  development — in  Turkey.  This  study, 
as  was  the  case  with  many  other  agency 
actions  in  this  field  during  this  period, 
emerged  from  the  normal  planning  processes 
of  the  Agency,  but  was  directly  influenced 
by  the  discussions  of  the  Committee.  As  the 
study  progressed,  and  the  Committee’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  released,  it  became  clear 
that  it  covered  material  called  for  by  this 
recommendation. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1965,  a 
team  gathered  information  which  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  a  series  of  decisions  made  by 
the  Mission  in  October  of  1965.  In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this,  A.I.D.  representatives  who  were 
to  participate  in  making  these  decisions  met 
with  the  NAM  Task  Force  on  Private  Enter¬ 
prise  in  Foreign  Aid  to  discuss  the  invest¬ 
ment  climate  of  Turkey.  The  principal 
decisions  made  were: 

To  work  towards  liberalization  of  controls 
on  imports  of  raw  materials  and  machinery 
for  the  private  sector. 

To  help  the  Turks  develop  major  projects 
in  the  private  sector. 

To  encourage  the  Turks  to  carry  on  a 
rational  infrastructure  plan  that  will  sup 
port  private  enterprise  development  needs. 

To  devise  means  of  extending  credit  avail¬ 
ability  to  areas  outside  Instanbul. 

To  work  toward  increasing  the  capability 
of  Turkish  institutions  rendering  credit,  en¬ 
gineering,  training  and  consultant  services  to 
the  private  sector. 

Since  that  time,  senior  Mission  personnel 
have  worked  to  find  private  sector  projects 
for  possible  financing.  This  campaign  has 
turned  up  a  substantial  number  with  high 
investment  content. 

A  full  report  on  these  activities  is  expected 
from  the  Mission  this  month. 

The  Chile  study  Is  to  be  done  by  a  team  of 
expert  consultants.  This  team  has  not  yet 
been  put  together.  We  have  set  a  March  1 
deadline  for  the  design  of  this  study  and  the 
contracting  of  consultants  to  execute  it. 

As  the  results  of  these  pilot  country 
studies  become  available,  we  expect  to  apply 
ideas  and  methods  that  have  proven  to  be 
useful  on  a  broader  basis  to  other  countries. 
Recommendation  No.  1:  Status  as  of  July 
1966 

A.I.D.  has  received  investment  climate 
studies  made  by  the  Missions  in  Brazil,  Thai¬ 
land,  Korea  and  Turkey.  While  preliminary 
in  nature,  they  are  a  useful  first  step  toward 
eventual  studies  in  depth  of  the  private  sec¬ 
tors  in  these  countries.  More  important, 
they  bring  out  some  of  the  more  serious  im¬ 
pediments  to  private  investment,  which  can 
and  should  be  attacked  in  the  near  and  in¬ 
termediate  future,  pending  elaboration  of 
broader,  longer  term  plans.  A.I.D.  has  al¬ 
ready  set  up  high  level  committees  for  two 
of  these  countries  and  expects  to  set  up 
similar  committees  for  each  country  to  be 
studied.  These  committees  will,  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis,  follow  through  on  the  studies 
made  and  to  be  made  and  their  implemen¬ 
tation,  along  the  lines  suggested  in  Recom- 
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mendation  No.  1.  The  results  of  the  studies 
will  begin  to  be  reflected  in  Country  Pro¬ 
gram  submissions  for  FT  68. 
Recommendation  No.  2:  Status  as  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1966 

“We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  accept  in  principle  the  concept 
of  international  arbitration;  that  it  ratify 
the  proposed  International  Convention  for 
the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes;  and 
that  it  seek  to  secure  its  ratification  by 
others.” 

The  U.S.  Government  does  accept  in  prin¬ 
ciple  the  concept  of  international  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

Secretary  Fowler  signed  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on 
August  27,  1965.  Submission  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  Congress  for  ratification  during 
the  present  session  is  expected. 

As  of  January  3,  1966,  thirty  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  an  encouraging  number  of  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries,  had  signed  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  No  Latin  American  State  has  yet 
signed.  One  ratification,  that  of  Nigeria,  has 
been  deposited.  The  Convention  will  come 
into  force  after  ratification  by  twenty  na¬ 
tions. 

Recommendation  No.  2:  Status  as  of  July 
1966 

On  June  10,  1966,  Congress  ratified  the  In¬ 
ternational  Convention  for  the  Settlement  of 
Investment  Disputes  under  which  a  center 
will  be  set  up  within  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to 
handle  such  controversies.  The  United  States 
deposit  of  ratification  brought  the  total  of 
ratifying  nations  to  7  out  of  a  total  of  43 
signatures.  U.S.  support  and  ratification 
should  be  the  impetus  needed  to  arrive  at 
the  total  of  20  ratifications  necessary  for  the 
Convention  to  come  into  effect. 

Recommendation  No.  3:  Status  as  of 
February  1966 

“We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  lend  its  full  support  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  investment  code  under  interna¬ 
tion  sponsorship;  and  that  as  part  of  such 
a  code  the  United  States  be  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reasonable  statement  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  investors,  to  accompany  a  statement 
of  the  obligations  of  host  countries.” 

The  U.S.  Government  has  actively  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  preparation  of  one  code  of  this 
kind — the  OECD  draft  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Foreign  Property.  The  United 
Nations  and  the  Inter-American  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  are  both  in  the 
early  stages  of  developing  a  statement  of 
principles  of  this  kind.  We  agree  with  the 
Committee  about  the  kind  of  statement  the 
United  States  should  be  prepared  to  accept. 
No  significant  support  for  the  OECD  draft 
Convention  has  yet  appeared  among  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  As  a  result,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  adoption  of  such  a  code  appears  slim 
for  the  present. 

Recommendation  No.  3:  Status  as  of  July 
1966 

The  United  States  has  stated  before  the 
OECD  Council  that  it  approves  and  is  ready 
to  sign  the  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Foreign  Property. 

Recommendation  No.  4:  Status  as  of 
February  1966 

“We  recommend  that  both  the  United 
States  Government  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  assist  the  less  developed  countries  in 
undertaking  large  scale  programs  of  market 
studies  and  feasibility  studies,  to  be  used 
as  part  of  a  campaign  in  engaging  the  interest 
of  prospective  local  and  foreign  private  in¬ 
vestors.  In  view  of  the  need  for  persistence 
and  continuity  in  the  promotion  of  any 
given  project,  the  generating  of  such  studies 
should  be  the  prime  responsibility  of  local 
entities,  such  as  a  development  bank  or 
well-equipped  ministry,  motivated  and 


equipped  to  maintain  a  follow-up  campaign 
from  the  stimulation  of  an  initial  interest 
by  investors  to  the  final  act  of  establishment. 
If  necessary,  the  contracting  of  foreign  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  should  be  included.  AID 
financing  should  be  predicated  on  significant 
contributions  by  the  local  institutions  but 
might  include  the  costs  of  a  substantial  ef¬ 
fort  to  ’sell’  proposals  in  face-to-face  con¬ 
tact  with  enterprises  in  the  United  States’’ 

A.I.D.  agrees  with  this  recommendation  in 
general. 

A.I.D.  shares  the  view  of  the  Committee 
that  local  entities  such  as  development  banks 
have  a  major  role  to  play  in  project  identi¬ 
fication  and  promotion.  For  example,  we  are 
now  considering  an  increase  in  our  technical 
assistance  to  the  Industrial  Development 
Bank  of  Pakistan  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
increasing  the  Bank’s  capability  to  promote 
private  sector  activity. 

On  January  31,  1966,  A.I.D.  signed  a 
$3,000,000  loan  agreement  with  COFIEC,  a 
newly  established  private  development  bank 
in  Ecuador.  The  new  bank  was  organized  by 
Ecuadoran  businessmen  and  bankers  and 
has  $1,000,000  subscribed  capital  from  numer¬ 
ous  U.S.,  foreign  and  Ecuadoran  private 
banks,  companies  and  individuals.  It  will 
be  staffed  to  seek  out  investment  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  po¬ 
tential  investors.  The  A.I.D.  loan  will  supply 
investment  capital  and  finance  feasibility 
studies,  as  well  as  technical  assistance  to  the 
ultimate  borrowers.  It  will  provide  medium 
and  long  term  credits  at  8%  to  private  in¬ 
dustry,  a  sector  previously  not  served  by 
private  banks  in  Ecuador. 

Last  fall  a  new  Office  of  Promotion  and 
Assistance  to  Private  Enterprise  was  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  Guatemalan  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Planning  Council.  Although  Gua¬ 
temala  has  had  a  highly  successful  industry 
productivity  center,  little,  if  any,  efforts 
were  being  directed  toward  identification  and 
promotion  of  new  investment.  A.I.D.  is  pro¬ 
viding,  through  a  November  1965  contract 
with  a  Puerto  Rican  consulting  firm  and  its 
own  personnel,  technical  and  advisory  serv¬ 
ices  to  this  new  entity  that  will  make  it  a 
one  stop  center  of  investor  information, 
feasibility  studies  and  aggressive  promotional 
activities. 

The  A.I.D.  loan  to  Brazil,  authorized  Oc¬ 
tober  1965,  is  also  relevant.  It  is  to  finance 
feasibility  studies  for  both  the  private  and 
public  sector.  It  includes  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  a  newly  established 
central  agency  and  several  related  sub-lend¬ 
ing  agencies  which  will  make  the  loans  for 
the  studies.  The  loans  for  private  projects 
will  be  made  to  potential  investors,  so  that 
the  need  for  independent  promotion  is  mini¬ 
mized.  The  loan  will  not  only  generate  proj¬ 
ects  suitable  for  international  financing  but, 
notably,  will  create  an  institutional  capacity 
to  perform  studies  within  all  the  Brazilian 
agencies  involved. 

A  U.S.  contractor  is  now  making  a  pre¬ 
investment  survey  of  the  petrochemical  sec¬ 
tor  in  Korea  which  is  expected  to  identify 
a  number  of  private  projects.  American 
firms  and  banks  are  following  the  survey 
with  great  interest. 

Joint  arrangements  now  being  worked  out 
between  A.I.D.,  a  leading  financial  instiutlon, 
the  Tunisian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
Tunisian  development  bank,  are  an  imagina¬ 
tive  blending  of  resources  bearing  on  the 
identification  and  promotion  of  investment 
opportunities.  The  banking  representatives 
■will  provide  financial  know-how  and  provide 
personnel  in  Tunisia  to  coordinate  with 
Chamber  personnel  in  selection  and  pro¬ 
motion  techniques.  After  collecting  selected 
projects  bearing  approval  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Tunisia  and  backed  by  pledges  of 
local  financing  if  necessary,  the  banking 
team  will  promote  these  projects  through  its 
U.S.  banking  connections,  being  prepared  to 
lend  or  invest  in  them  for  its  own  account. 
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Plans  are  being  made  to  apply  this  tech¬ 
nique  in  other  countries. 

In  March  1965,  A.I.D.  contracted  with  the 
International  Marketing  Institute  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  to  make  an  overall 
survey  of  export  promotion  services.  This 
intensive  survey  is  in  its  final  phase  and  its 
findings  should  provide  A.I.D.  with  a  set  of 
guidelines  with  which  to  help  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  build  productive  export 
programs. 

A  task  force  has  been  set  up  by  State,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  A.I.D.  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
current  programs  of  commercial,  trade  and 
investment  reporting.  The  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  well  advanced  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improvement  are  expected  soon. 

A.I.D.  is  clearly  involved  in  a  lot  of  work  of 
the  general  type  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee:  feasibility  studies  to  be  marketed  by 
major  consulting  firms,  market  studies,  the 
statutory  program  of  investment  surveys, 
financial  and  technical  advisory  support  to 
local  development  banks  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  promotional  efforts  by  investment 
centers,  etc.  These  activities  represent  the 
deployment  of  substantial  resources,  but  we 
have  concluded  that  we  need  to  learn  more 
about  their  comparative  efficiency.  To  do 
this  we  are  organizing  an  evaluation  project. 
Planning  of  this  project  is  underway.  We 
expect  the  work  to  begin  by  March  1,  1966. 
Recommendation  No.  4:  Status  as  of  July 
1966 

Promotion  of  Projects 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  that 
more  data  be  gathered  and  more  companies 
“sold”  on  the  opportunities  now  prevailing, 
A.I.D.  has  done  three  things.  It  has  inten¬ 
sified  its  call  for  more  prefeasibility  studies 
from  the  Fomentos  in  Latin  America  and 
from  its  missions  in  Africa  and  in  the  Near 
and  Far  East.  It  has  initiated  major  experi¬ 
ments  in  new  promotional  techniques  for 
two  of  the  assisted  areas.  And,  it  has  re¬ 
tained,  for  purposes  of  catalysing  discussions 
here  in  Washington,  a  consultant  for  indus¬ 
trial  promotion. 

To  accelerate  the  identification  of  projects, 
economists  have  been  sent  to  Central  and 
South  America,  and  to  selected  countries  in 
Africa  and  South  Asia.  Under  the  direction 
of  an  American  industrialist  with  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  Latin  America,  a  new  approach 
to  industrial  promotion,  using  contractors 
whose  knowledge  and  contacts  relate  to 
specific  areas  of  industries,  is  being  applied  to 
the  Latin  countries.  A  correlative  experiment 
in  Africa  is  emphasizing  the  use  of  Edge  Act 
Corporations  both  for  identifying  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  for  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of 
their  industrial  clients.  The  latter  program 
now  involves  banks  in  six  major  American 
cities.  The  projects  specifically  being  con¬ 
sidered  include  large-scale  cattle  raising  in 
Kenya,  paper  production  in  Malawi,  and  a 
massive,  mixed  nucleus  farm  in  Tunisia. 
Lastly,  through  a  series  of  meetings  attended 
by  industrial  and  capital  development  of¬ 
ficers  from  each  of  the  regional  offices,  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  develop  a  set  of  tech¬ 
niques,  or  methodology  which  can  be  com¬ 
mended  to  all  of  A.ID.’s  missions  abroad. 
Through  this  combination  of  intensified  ac¬ 
tion,  experimentation,  and  analysis,  A.I.D.  is 
moving  steadily  toward  a  more  effective 
method  for  encouraging  American  private 
innvestment  in  “the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries.” 

Recommendation  No.  5:  Status  as  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1966 

“We  support  the  proposals  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Congress  which  would:  (1) 
raise  the  $2.5  billion  statutory  ceiling  on  the 
guaranties  against  inconvertibility,  expro¬ 
priation  and  military  hazards  to  a  new  level 
of  $5.0  billion;  (2)  relax  the  statutory  re¬ 
quirements  for  enterprises  eligible  for  guar¬ 
anty,  to  permit  the  coverage  of  foreign  corpo¬ 
rations  jointly  owned  by  more  than  one  U.S. 
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company;  (3)  relax  the  20-year  statutory 
limitation  on  the  life  of  guaranties;  and  (4) 
permit  AID  to  use  income  from  the  guaranty 
program  not  only  for  the  management  and 
custody  of  assets  but  also  for  certain  other 
operational  costs  associated  with  the  guar¬ 
anty  program. 

“We  urge  In  addition  (5)  that  enterprises 
be  permitted  to  insure  comprehensively  for 
all  three  categories  of  risk,  rather  than  for 
each  risk  separately,  thereby  reducing  the 
total  amount  of  insurance  coverage  required; 
and  (6)  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  rates  applicable  to  such  insur¬ 
ance  so  that  the  coverage  of  two  specific  risks 
costs  %  %  rather  than  1%,  and  the  coverage 
of  three  specific  risks  costs  1%  rather  than 

1  -y2%.” 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
signed  by  the  President  on  September  6,  Con¬ 
gress  adopted  the  proposals  covering  points 
1  through  4  although  the  20-year  limit  on 
guaranties  was  relaxed  only  for  loans.  In 
analyzing  points  5  and  6,  A.I.D.  will  make  a 
number  of  changes.  If  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  approves,  A.I.D.  will: 
offer  a  combined  war  and  expropriation  cov¬ 
erage  at  a  combined  premium  rate  of  %  % ; 
reduce  the  premium  for  convertibility  cov¬ 
erage  from  y2%  to  reduce  the  fee  for 

standby  coverage  from  %  %  to  tio  %  ■ 
Recommendation  No.  5:  Status  as  of  July 
1966 

After  approval  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Problems,  A.I.D.,  on  March  15,  1966, 
announced  that  combined  war  and  expro¬ 
priation  coverage  is  now  offered  at  %  % ;  that 
the  convertibility  premium  has  been  reduced 
from  y2%  to  %%;  and  that  the  fee  for 
standby  coverage  is  reduced  from  %  %  to 
Mo%. 

Recommendation  No.  6 — Status  as  of 
February  1966 

“We  recommend  an  expansion  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  risk  guaranty.  In  undertakings  in 
which  businessmen  are  willing  to  risk  as 
much  as  25%  of  the  total  investment  on  a 
junior  basis,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  75% 
of  the  investment  should  be  eligible,  upon 
approval  by  AID,  for  a  100%  extended  risk 
guaranty. 

“To  permit  adequate  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  such  programs,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  statutory  authority  to  issue 
housing  and  extended  risk  guaranties  be  pro¬ 
longed  to  June  30,  1969.  We  recommend  also 
that  the  $25  million  guaranty  limit  in  con¬ 
nection  with  loans  and  the  $10  million  limit 
in  connection  with  other  investments  be 
removed. 

The  Administration’s  proposed  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1966  requests  an  expansion  of 
authority  to  issue  Extended  Risk  Guaranty 
contracts  from  the  effective  current  avail¬ 
ability  of  $175  million  to  $300  million.  This 
authority  would  be  available  for  five  years. 
A.I.D.  has  altered  its  policy  concerning  100% 
coverage  to  meet  the  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  in  part,  although  it  has  not  yet 
applied  the  full  recommendation.  Subject 
to  approval  by  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil,  A.I.D.  is  now  offering  to  give  direct  100% 
guaranty  coverage  to  long-term  lenders,  pro¬ 
vided  other  financing  (presumably  shorter 
term)  is  furnished  by  banks  or  other  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  equal  to  25%  of  the  loan  fi¬ 
nancing.  This  would  give  institutional  lend¬ 
ers  the  full  100%  coverage  which  they  require 
and  which  the  Committee  recommended.  It 
varies  from  the  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  seeking  to  bring  a  short-term  lender 
into  the  picture  at  risk. 

At  the  same  time  A.I.D.  is  considering  a 
reduction  in  fees  in  order  to  make  the  cost 
of  money  raised  under  this  program  more  at¬ 
tractive,  and  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the 
developing  country’s  balance  of  payments. 


(The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  is  protected 
by  a  requirement  for  U.S.  procurement.) 

Six  projects  are  now  in  the  stage  of  active 
negotiations  on  this  basis  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  of  realization  this  year. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  re¬ 
moval  of  the  $25  million  guaranty  ceiling  on 
loans;  Congress  enacted  this  provision  in 
1965.  Congress  also  enacted  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  remove  the  $10  million  limit  on 
other  forms  of  investment,  but  extended  the 
statutory  authority  to  issue  these  guaran¬ 
ties  to  June  30,  1967,  rather  than  June  30, 
1969,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
Recommendation  No.  6:  Status  as  of  July 
1966 

A.I.D.  now  offers  to  long-term  institutional 
lenders  a  direct  100%  guaranty  when  other 
financing  (generally  shorter  term)  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  banks  or  other  private  financial 
institutions  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  loan 
financing.  This  gives  institutional  lenders 
the  full  100%  coverage  they  require  and 
which  the  Committee  recommended.  A 
Standard  Form  Guaranty  to  be  used  in  such 
cases  has  been  completed,  and  we  expect  to 
issue  guaranties  on  this  basis  for  several 
projects  shortly. 

The  reduction  of  fee  is  still  under  active 
consideration.  Minor  modifications  have 
been  embodied  in  the  current  Senate  and 
House  Foreign  Aid  Bills  in  the  legislative 
provisions  about  both  specific  and  extended 
risk  guaranties. 

Recommendation  No.  7:  Status  as  of 
February  1966 

“We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  urge  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to  ex¬ 
plore  further  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  a 
guaranty  system  which  would  selectively 
indemnify  both  locally-owned  and  foreign- 
owned  enterprises  in  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  against  the  effect  of  a  devaluation.” 

A.I.D.  has  forwarded  this  recommendation 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 
for  its  consideration  as  coordinator  of  U.S. 
policies  on  international  matters  of  this 
kind.  It  will  develop  a  U.S.  position  to  guide 
the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  World 
Bank.  It  has  also  been  discussed  informally 
by  A.I.D.  with  the  Bank’s  staff. 
Recommendation  No.  7:  Status  as  of  July 
1966 

The  Executive  Directors  of  the  World  Bank 
have  extensively  considered  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  multilateral  investment  guaranty 
system.  In  their  deliberations  it  has  become 
quite  clear  that  they  do  not  at  this  time 
wish  to  establish  a  guaranty  system  which 
would  indemnify  private  investments  against 
the  effect  of  devaluation  and  such  approach 
has  been  specifically  rejected.  However, 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  multilateral  investment  guaranty 
system. 

The  Bank  Staff  is  currently  preparing  a 
draft  charter  for  a  proposed  Multilateral  In¬ 
vestment  Guaranty  Corporation  based  upon 
positions  taken  by  the  Committee  during 
meetings  which  on  balance  favored  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  establishment  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
Bank.  It  is  presently  planned  to  submit  the 
draft  charter  to  the  Committee  prior  to  the 
next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bank  and  hold 
further  discussion  toward  the  end  of  the 
year. 

This  progress  toward  adoption  of  a  suitable 
charter  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a 
corporation  which  would  issue  guaranties 
against  political  risks  on  private  investments 
originating  in  capital  exporting  countries 
which  join  the  Corporation  in  enterprises  in 
particular  lesser  developed  countries  is  high¬ 
ly  encouraging  since  an  institution  providing 
this  function  will  be  another  means  of 
mobilizing  additional  private  resources  into 
the  LDC’s. 


July  18,  1966 

Recommendation  No.  8:  Status  as  of 
February  1966 

“We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  support  both  wholly-owned  and 
Jointly-owned  enterprises  in  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries,  and  that  it  avoid  any  doc¬ 
trinaire  position  on  the  issue. 

“We  recommepd  further  that  where  the 
prospective  investor  has  legitimate  concerns 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  host  government,  and  wishes 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  expressing  these  concerns  to 
a  host  government,  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  consider  sympathetically  the 
possibility  of  lending  such  support.” 

A.I.D.  has  no  formalized  policy  requiring 
insistence  on  joint  ownership  in  any  given 
situation.  We  do  see  many  advantages  to 
jointly  owned  enterprises  in  less  developed 
countries,  and,  wherever  this  is  feasible  and 
realistic,  tend  to  favor  them.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  aware  that  this  type  of  owner¬ 
ship  can  create  problems  for  the  U.S.  in¬ 
vestor.  In  our  discussions  with  business,  we 
find  a  divergence  of  views.  Although  our 
policy  is  not  doctrinaire,  our  attitude  in 
specific  cases  should  be  based  on  a  thorough 
understanding  and  the  best  available  infor¬ 
mation.  Accordingly,  we  expect  continued 
consultation  with  business  on  this  subject. 
On  February  11,  1966,  it  will  be  reviewed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Business  Problems  (the  Ran¬ 
dall  Committee),  when  individual  com¬ 
panies  with  particular  problems  in  this  area 
will  present  their  views  and  experiences  to 
the  Committee,  along  with  representatives 
of  State,  A.I.D.  and  Commerce. 

Recommendation  No.  8:  Status  as  of 
July  1966 

Subsequent  to  the  discussion  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  policy  towards  joint  ventures 
which  took  place  at  the  February  11,  1966 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Problems  (the  Randall 
Committee) ,  guidance  on  this  question  was 
sent  to  all  U.S.  Missions  overseas  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  message  reaffirmed 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  no  doctrin¬ 
aire  policy  requiring  insistence  on  Joint  own¬ 
ership.  Government  officials  were  advised  to 
point  out  to  American  companies  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  joint  venture 
approach  in  a  particular  country  or  indus¬ 
try  situation.  However,  the  final  determina¬ 
tion  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  company  involved. 

Recommendation  No.  9:  Status  in  February 
1966 

“We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
tax  laws  and  regulations  be  amended  so  that 
the  United  States  taxpayer’s  right  to  offset 
losses  in  subsidiaries  against  taxable  income 
from  other  sources  would  be  the  same  for 
subsidiaries  in  less  developed  countries  as  it 
is  for  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States.” 

Consultations  with  Treasury  and  expert 
private  tax  counsel  lead  us  to  question  the 
advisability  of  adopting  this  recommenda¬ 
tion.  The  Department  of  Treasury  believes 
that  the  proposal  would  permit  distorted 
allocation  of  profits  and  create  double  de¬ 
duction  for  losses.  Private  experts  have 
emphasized  that  a  rule  permitting  current 
deduction  of  losses  but  no  current  taxability 
of  earnings  runs  counter  to  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  rules  of  taxation.  They  have  also 
emphasized  the  complexity  of  enforcement 
problems  which  would  be  faced  by  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service.  We  will  continue 
our  consideration. 

Recommendation  No.  9:  Status  in  July  1966 

Further  consideration  has  led  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  leg¬ 
islation  along  these  lines  which  would 
operate  as  an  effective  incentive  to  U.S.  in¬ 
vestors  while  at  the  same  overcoming  the 
objections  which  have  been  voiced  in  the 
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past.  We  are  developing  a  proposal  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  appropriate  government 
officials. 

Recommendation  No.  10:  Status  in 
February  1966 

“We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Senate  accept  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States-Thailand  tax  treaty  which  would 
apply  a  7  percent  investment  credit  to 
United  States-owned  investment  in  Thai¬ 
land. 

“We  recommend  also  that  the  United 
States  Government  take  steps  to  apply  the 
same  treatment  to  investment  in  other 
selected  less  developed  countries,  either  by 
legislation  or  by  treaty.’’ 

The  tax  treaty  with  Thailand  and  a  treaty 
with  Israel  containing  a  similar  provision 
were  submitted  to  the  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress.  A  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  bill  but  action  was  not  completed 
prior  to  adjournment.  A  number  of  Admin¬ 
istration  witnesses,  including  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  testi¬ 
fied  in  support  of  the  treaties.  Although 
some  opposition  has  been  voiced,  it  is  hoped 
that  action  will  be  completed  during  the 
current  session  of  Congress.  Negotiations 
with  other  countries  have  been  started. 
Recommendation  No.  10:  Status  in  July  1966 

The  United  States  has  signed  tax  treaties 
containing  a  7%  investment  credit  clause 
with  Thailand  and  Israel  and  has  concluded 
a  similar  treaty  with  India  which  is  await¬ 
ing  signature.  It  is  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  Brazil  (which  is  expected  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  to  be  a  forerunner  of  treaties 
with  other  major  Latin  American  countries) , 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Korea — all  of 
which  involve  the  investment  credit  clause. 

The  full  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  is  expected  to  consider  the  Thailand 
treaty  in  the  near  future.  A  Subcommittee 
which  conducted  hearings  on  the  treaty  has 
expressed  some  reservations  on  the  7%  in¬ 
vestment  credit  provision. 

Recommendation  No.  11:  Status  in 
February  1966 

“We  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  tax  credit  equal  to  30  percent  of 
the  investment  by  United  States  investors  in 
productive  facilities  in  less  developed  areas, 
to  be  applied  against  the  total  United  States 
tax  liability  of  such  investors.” 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
in  August  1965,  the  President  said:  “We  have 
already  made  certain  recommendations — 
both  in  tax  treaties  now  before  the  Senate 
and  in  my  foreign  aid  message — for  using 
tax  measures  to  encourage  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  developing  countries.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Congress,  in  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  subject,  will  give  weight  to  the 
views  of  this  Committee.” 

The  submission  of  this  tax  credit  proposal 
is  currently  under  review  by  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Recommendation  No.  11:  Status  in 
July  1966 

No  change. 

Recommendation  No.  12:  Status  in 
February  1966 

“We  recommend  that  the  encouragement 
to  investment  offered  by  such  tax-sparing 
measures  in  less  developed  countries  should 
not  be  negated  by  United  States  tax  laws.” 

Although  the  principle  of  tax  sparing  was 
incorporated  in  a  tax  treaty  with  Pakistan 
negotiated  several  yeras  ago,  the  treaty  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Administration  as  a  result 
of  a  basic  change  in  policy.  Tax  sparing  is 
disadvantageous  to  the  developing  country 
because  it  encourages  rapid  repatriation  of 
profits.  (It  is  only  when  the  profits  are 
brought  back  into  the  U.S.  that  the  investor 
derives  a  direct  U.S.  tax  benefit.)  Further, 
tax  sparing  gives  the  greatest  benefits  to 
U.S.  investors  in  countries  with  the  highest 


rates  of  local  taxation  and  gives  local  tax 
authority  the  power,  in  effect,  to  set  U.S.  tax 
levels. 

Recommendation  No.  12:  Status  in  July 
1966 

No  change. 

Recommendation  No.  13:  Status  in  February 
1966 

“We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government,  working  through  its  bilateral 
treaties  of  establishment,  through  the 
mechanisms  provided  by  the  OECD,  or 
through  other  appropriate  means,  widen 
and  strengthen  its  collaborative  practices 
with  other  governments  in  the  antitrust 
field.  Wherever  the  activities  of  such  gov¬ 
ernments  seem  likely  to  raise  the  problem  of 
multiple  standards  and  jurisdictional  con¬ 
flict  in  the  application  of  antitrust  policies, 
a  major  objective  of  the  collaboration  would 
be  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  of  the  busi¬ 
nessman  concerning  the  jurisdictional  au¬ 
thority  and  antitrust  standards  which  would 
apply  in  his  overseas  activities.” 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  of  this  recommendation  and,  with  the 
State  Department,  is  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Restrictive  Business  Prac¬ 
tices  Committee  of  the  OECD,  assisted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations.  In 
November  1965,  the  U.S.  proposed  that  the 
OECD  sponsor  a  system  of  bilateral  con¬ 
sultations.  The  proposal  will  be  considered 
further  in  future  meetings.  Justice  and 
State  officials  have  conferred  this  year  with 
officials  of  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  Japan 
on  antitrust  matters.  An  active  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Antitrust  Modification  and  Consulta¬ 
tion  Procedure  is  in  operation  between  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  under  which  current  con¬ 
sultations  are  held  and  advice  is  given  prior 
to  the  institution  of  antitrust  actions  affect¬ 
ing  the  other  country’s  interests  or  nationals. 
The  Departments  of  Justice  and  State  are 
seeking  to  expand  cooperation  with  other 
nations  in  this  field  in  order  to  prevent  con¬ 
flicts  with  other  national  laws  and  develop 
a  common  approach  to  antitrust  law. 
Recommendation  No.  13:  Status  in  July 
1966 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  held  extensive  hearings  April  20- 
29,  1966  on  the  broad  range  of  questions  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  recommendation. 

The  United  States  Government  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  favors  in  principle  the 
OECD  Draft  Agreement  on  Restrictive  Busi¬ 
ness  Practices  Affecting  International  Trade, 
dated  May  1966,  and  favors  opening  it  for 
signature  by  OECD  members. 

The  Departments  of  Justice  and  State 
continue  their  efforts  to  further  expand  and 
improve  international  cooperation  in  this 
field  in  order  to  prevent  conflicts  with  other 
national  laws  and  develop  a  common  ap¬ 
proach  to  antitrust  law. 

SECTION  3  :  THE  FLOW  OF  FINANCE  CAPITAL 

Recommendation  No.  14:  Stature  in  February 
1966 

“We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  amend  its  recommendations  to  United 
States  banks  so  that  the  restrictive  effects  on 
loans  to  less  developed  countries  are  elimi¬ 
nated.” 

The  official  statistics  have  shown  substan¬ 
tial  availabilities  for  credits  to  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  within  the  overall  lending 
ceilings.  It  is  possible  that  these  availabil¬ 
ities  are  not  in  the  institutions  which  do 
business  in  the  developing  countries,  but  to 
date  the  evidence  of  curtailment  of  lending 
to  developing  countries  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  a  policy  change. 

The  guidelines  were  recently  amended  to 
make  it  possible  for  banks  which  heretofore 
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have  had  little  or  no  foreign  lending  activity 
to  make  some  foreign  credits. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  new  foreign 
lending  which  has  gone  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  has  sharply  increased  since  the  Federal 
Reserve  guidelines  were  issued  in  March  1965, 
but  total  lending  to  both  developed  and  de¬ 
veloping  countries  has  decreased  sharply.  It 
is  this  decrease  which  concerns  us  now,  and 
we  are  following  the  situation  closely  to  be 
ready  to  act  if  called  for.  In  specific  cases, 
if  financing  is  needed  but  not  available  be¬ 
cause  of  the  guidelines,  procedures  exist  to 
consider  relief  if  needed. 

Recommendation  No.  14:  Satus  in  July  1966 

No  change. 

Recommendation  No.  15:  Status  in  February 
1966 

“We  recommend  that  a  large-scale  pro¬ 
gram  of  assistance  be  expanded  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  improvement  of  local  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  in  support  of  private  and 
cooperative  enterprises  in  the  less  developed 
countries;  and  that  the  program  draw  heav¬ 
ily  not  only  on  the  expertise  of  the  United 
States  and  other  advanced  countries,  but 
also  on  expertise  in  countries  whose  institu¬ 
tions  may  be  more  relevant  to  those  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  Presumably,  such 
a  program  could  be  conducted  not  only 
through  the  auspices  of  public  international 
agencies  such  as  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  and  the  United  Nations  specialized 
agencies,  but  also  through  private  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  those  in  the  cooperative  and 
labor  fields  which  have  the  necessary  experi¬ 
ence  and  interest.” 

A.I.D.  considers  this  recommendation  to  be 
of  major  importance,  and  is  addressing  it  in 
a  number  of  ways.  The  studies  made  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Recommendation  No.  1  will  sug¬ 
gest  specific  projects.  A.I.D.’s  programs  of 
capital  and  technical  assistance  to  inter¬ 
mediate  credit  institutions  should  continue 
to  support  the  goals  of  this  recommendation. 

A  July  1965  message  from  AID /Washington 
to  each  Field  Mission  emphasized  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  soundly  conceived  and  well  ad¬ 
ministered  legal  institutions  responsive  to 
modern  developmental  needs,  encouraged  the 
Missions  to  review  their  existing  programs 
aimed  at  improvement  of  legislation  and 
public  administration  and,  as  appropriate,  to 
propose  new  efforts  and  projects  in  this  field. 
The  legal  institutions  of  a  number  of  devel¬ 
oping  countries  as  they  affect  the  forms  and 
ways  in  which  business  is  conducted  are  now 
being  analyzed. 

A  survey  of  the  operations  of  the  Brazilian 
stock  exchange,  made  by  experts  from  the 
SEC  and  the  American  Stock  Exchange,  has 
Just  been  completed  under  an  A.I.D.  contract 
authorized  in  August  1965.  Its  recommen¬ 
dations  have  been  welcomed  by  Brazilian 
authorities  and  appropriate  technical  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  provided  this  year. 

On  February  15,  1966,  a  former  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  leading  U.S.  investment  bank,  now 
an  IESC  volunteer,  is  going  to  Taiwan  at  the 
request  of  the  China  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  undertake  a  similar  study  of  the 
Taiwan  Stock  Exchange. 

Turkey  has  been  showing  a  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  toward  the  private  sector 
recently,  particularly  toward  enterprise  in 
mining  and  fertilizers.  Suggested  changes 
in  the  mining  laws  are  being  prepared  with 
the  help  of  A.I.D.  supported  consultants. 

Last  year  an  intensive  study  was  made  of 
the  Korean  financial  sector  as  part  of  the 
Administrator’s  review  of  specific  sectors  in 
selected  countries.  Evaluations  were  made 
of  all  the  major  financing  institutions  in  the 
country  and  programs  directed  toward  this 
sector  were  scrutinized.  This  exercise  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  strengthening  of  the  Mission  staff 
to  include,  among  others,  a  Banking  Advisor, 
an  Agricultural  Economist,  the  extension  of 
contracts  with  accounting  and  management 
consultants  to  work  within  banks,  savings 
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and  loan  associations  and  other  credit  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  renewed  program  emphasis  on 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  this  sector. 

The  Committee’s  suggestion  that  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  other  countries,  whose  institutions 
may  be  more  relevant  to  those  of  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries  than  the  U.S.,  be  looked  to 
as  a  source  of  guidance  and  expertise,  is  wel¬ 
comed.  We  believe  that  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  corporate  and  financial  techniques 
in  Japan  and  Mexico  in  recent  years  may  be 
particularly  relevant  and  intend  to  draw  on 
this  experience  to  the  extent  possible. 

In  November  1965,  the  Liberian  Bank  for 
Industrial  Development  and  Investment 
(LBIDI)  was  established  to  provide  medium 
and  long  term  capital  to  private  enterprise 
in  Liberia.  Capital  amounting  to  $1,000,000 
was  subscribed  and  paid  in  by  the  IFC,  the 
Liberian  Government  and  several  U.S.  firms. 
A  $2,500,000  loan  has  been  granted  by  Ger¬ 
many.  A.I.D.  is  contributing  to  the  cost  of 
management  and  is  providing  the  services 
of  a  U.S.  consulting  firm  for  loan  reviews  on 
behalf  of  the  LBIDI.  This  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  joining  together  of  private 
and  public  multilateral  support  for  a  private 
enterprise  directed  lending  agency. 

A.I.D.  loans  for  cooperative  type  projects, 
housing,  electrification  and  agricultural  cred¬ 
its,  now  total  $565  million.  An  example  is 
the  loan,  authorized  by  A.I.D.  in  June  1965, 
of  $3,650,000  to  the  Chilean  Cooperative 
Bank.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  sub¬ 
loans  to  cooperative  organizations  through¬ 
out  Chile  for  various  productive  purposes. 

In  PY  1962,  A.I.D.  committed  $2.8  million 
In  support  of  technical  assistance  for  coop¬ 
erative  development.  By  FY  1965,  this  figure 
rose  to  $16  million.  A.I.D.  sponsored  coop¬ 
erative  programs  in  39  countries  during  FY 
1965.  Eighty-eight  contracts  with  American 
non-profit  and  cooperative  organizations 
were  the  backbone  of  this  activity.  Among 
these  organizations  were: 

American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  USA. 

Credit  Union  National  Association. 

Farmers  Educational  and  Coop  Union. 

Foundation  for  Coop  Housing. 

Fund  for  International  Development. 

International  Coop  Development  Associa¬ 
tion. 

International  Coop  Training  Center. 

National  League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso¬ 
ciations. 

National  Rural  Electric  Coop  Association. 

These  institutions  have  over  280  men  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  field,  stimulating  and  guiding  the 
development  of  indigenous  counterpart  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  Committee’s  views  have  led  us  to  plan 
a  systematic  evaluation  of  our  efforts  to  de¬ 
termine  if  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  places  with  the  right  amount  of  re¬ 
sources. 

Recommendation  No.  15:  Status  in  July  1966 

A.I.D.  continues  to  put  major  emphasis  on 
financial  support  of  and  technical  assistance 
to  intermediate  financial  institutions  and  co¬ 
operatives.  It  is  acutely  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  private  capital  building  in  the 
LDC’s  and  is  working  unremittingly  to  en¬ 
courage  it.  It  continues  and  will  continue 
to  make  loans  to  such  institutions,  both  in 
dollars  and,  where  appropriate,  in  local  cur¬ 
rencies  (Recommendation  17).  These  insti¬ 
tutions  have  been  of  a  variety  of  types:  gen¬ 
eralized,  as  industrial  development  banks  and 
specialized,  such  as  credit  unions,  housing 
banks,  agricultural  banks,  etc.  Some  of 
these  loans  are  conditioned  on  their  being 
relent  to  specialized  borrowers,  such  as  agri¬ 
cultural  cooperatives,  small  farmers,  rural 
electrification  co-operative  systems,  and  the 
like.  In  making  these  loans  A.I.D.  seeks  to 
encourage  private  ownership  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  these  efforts,  A.I.D.  supplements 
the  activities  of  international  organizations, 
notably  IBRD,  which  has  always  been  very 


active  In  this  field  (e.g.,  a  recent  $17,500,000 
loan  to  a  private  development  finance  com¬ 
pany  in  Morocco) . 

Recommendation  No.  16:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  urge  the  United  States  Government 
to  approve  a  proposal  to  permit  the  IFC  to 
borrow  up  to  $400  million  from  the  World 
Bank  for  investment  in  private  enterprise 
in  the  less  developed  areas;  and  we  urge  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  provision  eliminating  the  need 
for  the  guaranty  of  such  transactions  by 
governments  in  the  country  of  investment.” 

Congress  has  now  approved  the  proposal 
that  the  IFC  be  authorized  to  borrow  up  to 
$400  million  from  the  World  Bank.  (The 
provision  for  host  country  guaranty  had 
been  eliminated  sometime  ago.) 

The  necessary  amendments  to  the  IFC’s 
Articles  of  Agreement  entered  into  force  on 
September  1,  1965  after  adoption  by  the  IFC 
Board  of  Governors.  The  necessary  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  World  Bank’s  Articles  of  Agree¬ 
ment  came  into  force  on  December  17,  1965 
after  adoption  by  its  Board  of  Governors  and 
acceptance  by  the  required  number  of  mem¬ 
ber  countries. 

IFC  is  now  a  shareholder  in  14  develop¬ 
ment  finance  companies  in  12  countries. 
With  its  new  authority,  it  will  be  able  to  play 
a  substantially  increased  role  in  private 
sector  development. 

Recommendation  No.  16:  Status  in  July  1966 

No  change. 

Recommendation  No.  17:  status  in  February 
1966 

"We  recommend  that  AID  review  its  pol¬ 
icies  with  a  view  to  widening  the  use  of 
United  States-owned  local  currencies;  and 
in  that  connection,  that  it  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  greater  use  of  those  curren¬ 
cies  for  increasing  the  capital  base  of  finan¬ 
cial  intermediaries  of  both  the  commercial 
and  cooperative  types.” 

A.I.D.  has  created  a  task  force  to  study 
ways  in  which  more  U.S.  controlled  local  cur¬ 
rencies  can  be  used  to  increase  the  capital 
base  of  various  kinds  of  financial  inter¬ 
mediaries.  From  FY  1957  through  FY  1964, 
A.I.D.  has  channelled  the  local  currency 
equivalent  of  $773  million  to  intermediate 
credit  institutions,  primarily  to  industrial, 
agricultural  and  housing  banks. 

U.S.  Controlled  local  currencies  are  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  our  requirements  for  other  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  use  in  only  ten  countries.  Of  these, 
potential  applications  of  the  kind  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  seem  feasible  in 
India,  Pakistan  and  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic.  A  change  in  A.I.D.  policy  authorized  in 
January  of  this  year  now  permits  the  lending 
of  Cooley  funds  to  U.S.  banks  overseas  and 
their  affiliates  to  be  used  for  sub-loans  to 
private  borrowers.  This  channels  local  cur¬ 
rency  to  the  small  investor  who  needs  it  and 
assures  that  control  management  of  the 
lending  operation  funds  is  in  competent 
hands.  We  have  already  authorized  three 
such  loans  to  a  U.S.  bank  in  Pakistan  and  are 
considering  others  in  India. 

Recommendation  No.  17:  Status  in  July  1966 

No  change.  See  No.  15  above. 
Recommendation  No.  18:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  urge  the  Administration  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  any  United  States  tax 
credits  extended  by  treaty  or  legislation  to 
the  direct  investments  of  United  States  in¬ 
vestors  in  less  developed  countries,  such  as 
the  7%  and  30%  credits  proposed  in  Section 
2,  also  should  be  extended  to  the  portfolio 
investment  of  United  States  corporate  or  in¬ 
stitutional  investors,  wherever  such  invest¬ 
ments  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  which 
would  apply  to  direct  investments.” 

We  are  reviewing  this  recommendation  as 
part  of  the  overall  analysis  of  fiscal  incen¬ 
tives  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  Recom¬ 
mendation  No.  11. 


July  18,  1966 

Recommendation  No.  18:  Status  in  July  1966 

No  change. 

Recommendation  No.  19:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  recommend  that  AID  tailor  its  specific 
risk  guaranties  to  permit  their  easier  avail¬ 
ability  to  United  States  buyers  of  selected 
issues  of  foreign  private  enterprises.  Among 
the  possibilities  which  AID  should  explore  is: 
arranging  for  the  application  of  such  guar¬ 
anties  through  negotiation  and  agreement 
with  the  underwriters  rather  than  with  the 
ultimate  buyers,  thereby  sparing  the  buyers 
the  cost  and  difficulty  of  direct  negotiations 
and  ensuring  a  wider  United  States  market 
for  the  securities  involved.” 

A.I.D.  is  advising  the  investment  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  advantages  and  problems  of  ar¬ 
ranging  for  specific  risk  guaranty  coverage 
with  underwriters.  Arrangements  are  being 
worked  out.  No  statutory  changes  are 
needed,  and  this  can  be  done.  This  coverage 
is  feasible,  although  specific  arrangements 
will  have  to  be  tailored  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  different  kinds  of  transactions.  We 
believe  this  is  understood  by  the  firms  that 
are  active  in  the  international  financial  com¬ 
munity. 

Recommendation  No.  20:  Status  in  February 
1966 

“We  recommend  that  AID  offer  portfolio 
investors  extended  risk  guaranties,  combining 
risk-yield  features  which  make  selected  se¬ 
curities  of  private  enterprises  in  the  less 
developed  countries  competitive  with  the  al¬ 
ternative  opportunities  of  such  investors.” 

In  our  discussion  of  pending  projects,  we 
have  proposed  varying  rates  of  return  on 
early  and  late  maturities  and  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  interest  institutional  investors  in  some¬ 
thing  less  than  100%  coverage  of  risk.  Thus 
far,  we  find  them  interested  only  in  100% 
coverage. 

Recommendations  Nos.  19  and  20:  Status  in 
July  1966 

A.I.D.  has  recently  drawn  up  a  new  form 
of  specific  risk  guaranty  contract  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  extended  risk  guaranty 
contracts.  This  new  form  of  contract  is  for 
use  by  lenders  who  are  financial  institutions 
or  banks.  It  greatly  simplifies  the  provisions 
involved  and  applies  directly  to  the  notes 
so  that  the  guaranty  contract  is  transferable 
and  eliminates  many  of  the  difiiculties  in 
negotiations  over  a  specific  risk  contract 
which  might  occur.  The  result  should  make 
specific  risk  guaranties  much  more  easily 
available  to  U.S.  buyers  of  certain  kinds  of 
notes  of  private  enterprises  abroad. 

A.I.D.  continues  to  explore  possible  appli¬ 
cations  of  Recommendation  No.  20.  To  date, 
however,  we  find  that  institutional  investors 
are  only  interested  in  100%  coverage. 
Recommendation  No.  21:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  recommend  that,  In  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  aid  programs  in  the  less  developed 
countries,  United  States  representatives  be 
instructed  to  subordinate  other  objectives  to 
that  of  securing  the  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  less  developed  nations.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
United  States  interests  are  usually  best 
served  by  testing  any  project  in  these  terms, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  whether  the  project 
would  affect  the  competitive  position  of  par¬ 
ticular  branches  of  United  States  industry  or 
United  States  agriculture.” 

The  foreign  assistance  program  is  part  of 
the  total  U.S.  effort  to  achieve  its  foreign 
policy  objectives.  In  general,  we  agree  with 
the  Committee’s  statement,  recognizing,  as 
does  the  Committee,  that  there  may  be  cases 
where  other  policies  and  objectives  may  out¬ 
weigh  the  objectives  of  pure  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

Recommendation  No.  21:  Status  in  July  1966 

No.  change. 
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SECTION  4:  DEVELOPING  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
Recommendation  No.  22:  status  in 
February  1966 

“We  strongly  urge  AID,  In  reviewing  and 
responding  to  a  country’s  development 
strategy,  to  place  major  emphasis  upon  the 
planning,  host  country  commitments  to,  and 
the  execution  of  educational  programs.  In 
such  programs,  we  urge  AID  to  use  every 
means  to  tap  the  rich  resources  in  United 
States  universities,  labor  unions,  coopera- 
tievs,  business  enterprises,  professional 
societies,  and  other  non-governmental  enti¬ 
ties  which  have  something  to  off  to  the 
educational  process.” 

A.I.D.  fully  endorses  this  recommendation. 
The  desirability  of  increased  emphasis  on  the 
place  of  education  in  the  development  proc¬ 
ess  has  been  recognized  by  the  President  in 
the  1966  Foreign  Aid  Bill  and  in  the  proposed 
International  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Over  the  years  a  high  proportion  of  A.I.D. 
loan  and  grant  funds  have  gone  into  educa¬ 
tional  fields  at  all  levels.  Some  350  separate 
projects  in  the  educational  field  are  now 
underway,  of  which  approximately  140  are 
being  carried  on  by  U.S.  universities  under 
A.I.D.  funded  contracts. 

A.I.D.  is  attempting  to  ensure  that  all 
possible  U.S.  private  resources  be  utilized  in 
this  field  as  well.  For  example,  in  Latin 
America  17  Worker  Training  Centers  are 
being  operated  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Free  Labor  Development  with  A.I.D.  funding 
support. 

Recommendation  No.  22:  status  in  July  1966 

The  Foreign  Aid  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress  strongly  emphasizes  educational 
programs.  It,  together  with  the  pending 
International  Education  Act  of  1966,  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  Administration  fully  shares 
the  Committee’s  views. 

Recommendation  No.  23:  status  in  February 
1966 

“We  recommend  that,  in  selected  cases,  AID 
partially  finance  the  sale  of  technical,  profes¬ 
sional  or  managerial  assistance  from  United 
States  organizations  to  entities  in  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries,  and  that  the  subsidy  con¬ 
tribute  not  only  to  the  costs  of  the  assisting 
enterprise  but  also  to  the  costs  of  searching 
out  and  finding  the  appropriate  source  of 
such  assistance.” 

A.I.D.  shares  the  Committee’s  view  of  the 
importance  of  insuring  an  adequate  transfer 
of  technical  information  to  enterprises  in 
the  less  developed  countries.  There  seem  to 
us  to  be  several  possibilities  for  establishing 
or  supporting  institutions  that  can  be  called 
upon  to  carry  out  this  proposal.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps,  a  private  organization  which  in  its 
early  years  is  receiving  substantial  funding 
from  A.I.D.,  is  very  promising.  In  the  fall 
of  1965,  A.I.D.  decided  to  continue  funding 
this  project  at  a  substantial  level  for  another 
year.  The  IESC  is  now  operating  in  20  less 
developed  countries.  Approximately  151 
projects  have  been  completed,  are  currently 
underway,  or  have  had  a  volunteer  assigned. 
The  planned  project  level  for  Calendar  Year 
1966  is  250. 

A.I.D.  recently  has  asked  VITA  (Volun¬ 
teers  for  Industrial  Technical  Assistance), 
also  a  non-profit,  privately  managed  organi¬ 
zation,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  VITA 
becoming  A.I.D. ’s  principal  source  of  tech¬ 
nical  industrial  advice  in  response  to  in¬ 
quiries  generated  from  and  through  A.I.D. 
Missions. 

In  selected  situations,  A.I.D.  is  subsidizing 
part  of  the  salaries  of  U.S.  technicians  en¬ 
gaged  in  improvement  of  operations  in  host 
country  development  banks.  A  typical  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  A.I.D.  contribution  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  Industrial  Development 


Bank  of  the  Sudan  to  maintain  the  services 
of  a  competent  U.S.  technician. 

In  Nigeria,  A.I.D.  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  development  bank  to  hire  experienced 
U3.  personnel  as  loan  application  reviewers. 

Taking  the  recommendation  more  broadly, 
A.I.D.’s  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
productivity  centers,  business  and  vocational 
schools  and  research  institutes  help  fill  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  assistance. 

A.I.D.  loans  usually  provide  for  the  hiring 
of  technical  experts  from  the  private  sector 
to  act  as  advisors. 

For  example,  the  loan  made  in  1965  to  two 
large  chemical  enterprises  in  Korea  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  the  Khinhae 
Chemical  Company  and  the  Yongnam  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  included  the  cost  of  U.S.  en¬ 
gineering  serviced  as  part  of  the  loan.  A  loan 
to  a  private  Brazilian  cement  company, 
authorized  in  August  1965,  provides  funds 
for  engineering  advice  to  the  borrower. 


The  planned  project  level  for  the  balance 
of  the  calendar  year  1966  is  250. 

Another  Illustration  of  the  institutional 
approach  is  the  current  negotiations  that 
A.I.D.  is  continuing  with  VITA  (Volunteers 
for  Industrial  Technical  Assistance) ,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  managed  and  directed  by 
prominent  businessmen  and  scientists,  to 
provide  a  technical  inquiry  service  directed 
primarily  to  the  solution  of  problems  con¬ 
fronting  small  and  medium  sized  private 
businesses  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

A.I.D.  hopes  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  VITA  to  provide  funding  support  suffi¬ 
cient  to  permit  the  organization  to  sharply 
expand  its  activities. 

Recommendation  No.  24:  Status  in  February 
1966 

“We  urge  AID  to  actively  promote  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  management  schools  and  voca¬ 
tional  institutions  in  the  less  developed 
countries  capable  of  generating  the  man¬ 
power  needed  for  the  management  and  op¬ 
eration  of  a  society  based  on  principles  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  cooperative  ventures,  and 
other  non-centralized  enterprise  forms.  We 
also  recommend  that  AID  survey  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  more  extensive  use  of  facilities 


Recommendation  No.  23:  Status  in  July 
1966 

A.I.D.  does  not  believe  that  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  or  administratively  feasible  to  involve 
itself  in  the  selection  of  particular  commer¬ 
cial  transactions  involving  the  transfer  of 
technology  from  a  private  U.S.  firm  to  a 
private  firm  in  a  LDC  which  would  receive 
special  subsidy  support.  However,  A.I.D. 
fully  shares  the  views  of  the  Committee  on 
the  importance  of  insuring  an  expansion  of 
the  transfer  of  technical,  professional  and 
managerial  assistance.  We  believe  that  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  supporting  and 
strengthening  institutional  mechanisms 
which  will  increase  the  flow  of  skills  and 
knowledge. 

A.I.D.’s  continuing  support  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Executive  Service  Corps  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  this  approach.  Current  IESC  ac¬ 
tivity  is  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


of  American-owned  subsidiaries  and  affiliates 
in  the  less  developed  countries  for  training 
purposes;  and  that  it  undertake  to  provide 
financial  support,  using  local  currency  as 
available  for  such  added  training  activities 
as  these  enterprises  or  other  organizations 
might  be  willing  to  undertake  with  the  use 
of  these  facilities.” 

We  agree  that  the  shortage  of  qualified 
management  personnel  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  satisfactory  economic  development.  Al¬ 
though  we  are  supporting  a  number  of  man¬ 
agement  schools  and  vocational  institutions, 
a  broader  effort  is  required.  Our  successes 
and  failures  are  now  being  evaluated. 

A  three  man  team  from  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  supported  by  A.I.D.  and  headed 
by  Mr.  George  Lodge,  Director  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Activities,  is  in  Tunisia  now  assessing 
the  needs  for  a  program  to  bring  the  Faculty 
of  Business  Administration  and  Economics  of 
the  University  of  Tunisia  to  an  adequate 
scholastic  level.  The  school  was  established 
under  an  original  A.I.D.  loan  of  $1,800,000 
granted  in  1963. 

In  Brazil,  the  Sao  Paulo  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  built  through  an  A.I.D. - 
financed  contract,  is  a  successful  manage- 


Summary  of  project  activity  (as  of  June  15,  1966) 


Completed 

Active 

Executive 

assigned 

Other 

projects 

accepted 

Total 

Central  America  (74) : 

Costa  Rica . . . 

6 

1 

1 

1 

9 

El  Salvador _ _ _ _ _ 

V 

6 

3 

9 

18 

Guatemala . . . . . 

5 

5 

Honduras . . . 

3 

i 

i 

5 

10 

Mexico _ _ 

1 

1 

Nicaragua  - - 

6 

i 

4 

7 

18 

Panama _ _ _ 

8 

i 

1 

3 

13 

South  America  (27): 

1 

1 

7 

1 

7 

15 

Chile _ _ - 

1 

1 

2 

Colombia . . . . . . . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

Middle  East  (56): 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Iran - - - - - -  . 

12 

7 

3 

14 

36 

1 

9 

10 

Turkey _ _ _ _ 

1 

4 

5 

Africa  (2):' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ear  East  (50): 

2 

2 

Philippines _ _ 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

1 

4 

5 

Taiwan . . . . . 

5 

1 

2 

2 

10 

Thailand . .  . - . --- 

7 

6 

1 

7 

21 

Total _ , - - - 

63 

30 

23 

93 

‘209 

1  Total  count  does  not  include  17  projects  which  have  been  withdrawn. 
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ment  training  institution  with  an  outstand¬ 
ing  reputation  in  Latin  America. 

We  support  the  concept  and  activities  of 
the  International  Center  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Management  Education,  as  well  as 
other  private  groups.  ICAME  is  in  touch 
with  some  55  business  schools  in  25  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  4,000  full  time  graduate 
students,  35,000  undergraduate  students  and 
some  3,000  full  or  part  time  faculty  members. 

The  American  Management  Association  is 
assisting  A.I.D.  informally  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  greater  use  of  American  affil¬ 
iated  firms  for  training  purposes  and  to  help 
us  develop  an  appropriate  action  program. 
Thus  far,  two  firms  have  shown  positive  in¬ 
terest.  Our  tentative  conclusion  is  that  this 
kind  of  program  can  best  be  carried  out  by 
pooling  the  resources  of  several  companies 
located  in  the  same  area. 

Recommendation  No.  24;  Status  in  July 
1966 

A.I.D.  continues  to  provide  funds  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  for  the  establishment,  equip¬ 
ment  and  upgrading  of  management,  voca¬ 
tional  and  trade  schools.  The  importance  of 
developing  management  and  technical  skills 
is  emphasized  in  the  country  programs  of 
virtually  all  A.I.D.  missions,  and  they  are 
conscious  of  the  need  to  refine  and  improve 
on  these  projects.  As  recently  as  June  27, 
1966,  A.I.D.  authorized  a  contract  under 
which  five  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  initiate  a  five-year  program 
for  the  creation  of  a  Center  for  Advanced 
Management  Studies  jn  Tunisia.  A.I.D.  is 
continuing  to  canvass  the  possibility  of  using 
American-owned  plants  in  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries  for  training  purposes  and  is 
cooperating  with  the  OECD  in  making  a 
pilot  survey  of  training  activities  in  the 
LDC’s  of  private  firms.  An  interim  report  by 
the  OECD  secretariat  suggests  that  there  are 
real  possibilities  of  expanding  these  efforts 
through  government  support  of  the  private 
firms.  A.I.D.  believes  that  joint  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  new  institutions,  such  as  accounting 
schools,  by  a  group  of  foreign  private  in¬ 
vestors  is  particularly  promising  and  stands 
ready  to  consider  appropriate  government 
support. 

Recommendation  No.  25:  Status  in  February 
1966 

“We  recommend  that  AID  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  review  their  present  policies 
for  extending  guaranties  and  export  credits 
to  exports  of  technical  and  professional  serv¬ 
ices  destined  for  the  less-developed  areas, 
with  the  object  of  eliminating  any  remain¬ 
ing  disparities  of  treatment  between  exports 
of  services  and  exports  of  goods.” 

A.I.D.  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  have 
reviewed  their  policies  in  response  to  this 
recommendation.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
is  the  primary  source  of  guaranties  and  cred¬ 
its  covering  export  sales  of  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  services.  Early  in  1966  it  decided 
to  increase  its  coverage  for  the  export  of 
technical  services. 

A.I.D.’s  Specific  Risk  Investment  Guaranty 
Program  does  not  cover  export  sales;  it  cov¬ 
ers  long-term  investments.  However,  con¬ 
tracts  running  longer  than  five  years  for  the 
provision  of  technical  and  professional  serv¬ 
ices,  as  well  as  patents,  processes  and  other 
technical  information,  may  be  covered  un¬ 
der  A.I.D.  programs  provided  the  agreement 
is  not  a  simple  sale  of  services  on  current 
account  or  short  payment  terms.  Exports  of 
services  which  are  contributed  for  an  equity 
interest  are  also  eligible  for  coverage. 
Recommendation  No.  25:  Status  in  July  1966 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  recently  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  is  prepared  to  give  guaranty 
contracts  against  political  risks  for  the 
equipment  of  construction  contractors  while 
it  is  abroad.  A.I.D.  has  been  willing  to  write 


such  Insurance  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

Recommendation  No.  26:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  recommend  that  AID  finance  increased 
research  imaginatively  related  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  industrial,  educational  and  admin¬ 
istrative  needs  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
In  some  of  these  fields,  such  as  agriculture, 
education  and  administration,  the  research 
would  no  doubt  have  to  draw  heavily  upon 
United  States  resources,  of  the  sort  that  can 
be  provided  by  universities,  agricultural  re¬ 
search  institutions  and  the  like;  but  the 
experimentation  itself  would  usually  take 
place  in  the  less  developed  areas  themselves 
and  should  be  directed  towards  strengthen¬ 
ing  research  institutions  and  capabilities 
within  these  areas.  Defining  the  problems 
to  be  studied  and  identifying  qualified  re¬ 
search  capabilities  requires  of  AID  consider¬ 
ably  more  skill  and  more  effort  to  involve  the 
less  developed  countries  than  has  heretofore 
been  characteristic.  Some  of  this  activity 
might  be  financed  by  United  States  owned 
local  currency  where  available.” 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  direction 
and  administration  of  A.I.D.’s  research  pro¬ 
gram  in  agriculture,  industry,  education  and 
administration  has  recently  resulted  in  a 
reorientation  of  the  program  in  the  direction 
suggested  by  the  Committee.  Research 
objectives  have  been  more  sharply  defined 
and  a  number  of  administrative  improve¬ 
ments  put  into  effect.  For  example,  re¬ 
search  institutions  are  being  developed  in 
the  less  developed  countries.  Illustrative  is 
the  current  planning  for  an  institute  of  in¬ 
dustrial  technology  and  applied  science  in 
Korea.  Another  example  is  a  new  combined 
research  and  agricultural  extension  field 
project  in  Brazil. 

A.I.D.,  together  with  the  Ford,  Rockefeller 
and  Kellogg  Foundations,  will  join  in  an 
effort  to  upgrade  the  Colombian  Agriculture 
Institute.  The  effort  will  be  directed  at  im¬ 
proving  research,  extension  and  the  support¬ 
ing  educational  capabilities.  A.I.D.,  through 
a  contract  with  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
will  devote  itself  to  bringing  the  curricula 
of  three  Colombian  universities  into  line 
with  the  demands  for  trained  technicians 
that  will  be  occasioned  by  refinements  in  the 
research  and  extension  organizations.  It  is 
planned  to  employ  as  many  as  20  US.  univer¬ 
sity  professors  in  the  three  Colombian 
schools. 

The  Agriculture  Research  Committee  of 
A.I.D.’s  Office  of  Technical  Cooperation  and 
Research  has  approved  a  Mississippi  State 
University  seed  production  research  pro¬ 
posal  that  is  particularly  relevant  to  several 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Report.  The 
project  will  investigate  the  reasons  why  U.S. 
private  seed  producers  have  not  expanded 
their  production  of  seeds  in  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  and  devise  ways  of  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  do  so.  Included  in  the 
scope  of  work  will  be  an  intensive  study  of 
those  factors  now  apparently  acting  as  a 
disincentive  to  further  investment  in  this 
field  and  the  determination  of  what  changes 
are  in  order.  The  study  will  be  carried  out  in 
23  countries  and  its  deliberations  would  be 
assisted  by  an  advisory  committee  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  FAO  and  the  foundations. 
Recommendation  No.  26:  Status  in  July  1966 

A.I.D.’s  Research  Advisory  Council  has 
recently  commended  the  Administrator  for 
sharp  improvement  in  both  the  substantive 
content  and  administrative  conduct  of 
A.I.D. 's  research  program.  Especially  note¬ 
worthy  progress  has  been  made  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  field. 

A  particular  effort  is  being  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  research  capabilities  of  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  less  developed  countries.  A  good 
example  is  AJ.D.’s  support  of  the  newly  con¬ 
stituted  Korean  Institute  of  Science  and 
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Technology.  Broad  scale  support  to  the 
Institute  is  being  provided  by  the  Battelle 
Institute  under  an  A.I.D.-financed  contract. 
Recommendation  No.  27  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  recommend  that  AID  assist  in  financ¬ 
ing  the  development  of  appropriate  non¬ 
profit  institutions  in  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  and  that  it  finance  the  development  of 
links  between  such  organizations  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  United  States,  through 
which  technical  assistance  could  be  effectively 
provided.  Assistance  of  this  sort  could  take 
many  forms,  from  such  familiar  activities 
as  assisting  educational  institutions  to  sup¬ 
porting  public  forums  and  discussion  groups. 
We  see  this  activity,  too,  as  a  fruitful  pos¬ 
sibility  for  the  expenditure  of  United  States- 
owned  local  currencies.” 

A.I.D.’s  assistance  to  existing  voluntary 
agencies,  guided  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Aid,  has  produced  excellent 
results.  In  many  instances  the  programs  of 
these  agencies  have  changed  from  charitable 
operations  to  technical  assistance  efforts  in 
a  variety  of  fields.  Community  development 
and  educational  projects  are  being  worked 
into  the  programs  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
in  increasing  numbers.  At  the  field  level  a 
start  is  being  made  in  unified  planning  be¬ 
tween  A.I.D.  Missions  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  active  in  each  country.  Some  Mis¬ 
sions,  Vietnam  for  example,  now  have  a  resi¬ 
dent  staff  member  working  exclusively  on 
such  coordination. 

A.I.D.  has  an  increasing  number  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  cooperative  agencies,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  credit  and  labor  unions, 
which  are  designed  to  encourage  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  counterpart  organizations  in  the 
developing  countries.  The  Report  has  fur¬ 
ther  stimulated  this  trend.  In  addition,  this 
recommendation  will  be  given  further  con¬ 
sideration  in  connection  with  Recommen¬ 
dation  No.  31. 

Recommendation  No.  27:  Status  in  July  1966 

See  Recommendation  31. 

SECTION  s:  SOME  ISSUES  OF  ORGANIZATION 

Recommendation  No.  28:  Status  in 
February  1966 

"We  urge  the  Congress  to  encourage  not 
only  well-conceived  project  loans  but  also 
well-conceived  program  loans  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  United  States  aid,  especially  when 
such  program  loans  would  stimulate  the 
local  private  sector  to  a  greater  contribution 
in  the  process  of  social  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment.” 

In  FY  1966,  to  date,  A.I.D.  has  authorized 
six  program  loans  totalling  $362,500,000. 
Disbursement  of  these  loans  is  generally  by 
installments.  The  release  of  each  install¬ 
ment  is  conditioned  on  achievement  by  the 
recipient  of  specific  economic  performance 
criteria  and  reforms,  many  of  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  the  private  sector  such 
as  monetary  stabilization  measures  and  im¬ 
port  control  liberalization. 

Recommendation  No.  28:  Status  in  July  1966 

During  Fiscal  Year  1966  A.ID.  authorized 
13  program  loans  totalling  $822  million. 
Recommendation  No.  29:  Status  in  February 
1966 

“We  recommend  that  AID  expand  and  im¬ 
prove  its  organization  both  in  Washington 
and  in  the  principal  missions  abroad  so  that 
it  is  appropriately  staffed  with  persons  who, 
by  experience  and  competence,  are  capable  of 
acting  as  an  effective  conduit  between  the 
private  sector  and  the  official  aid  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection,  we  urge  AID  to  take 
steps  to  establish  a  basis  for  co-opting  men 
from  the  private  sector  for  rotation  back  to 
their  permanent  organizations  after  a  tour 
with  AID.” 

Starting  in  1962,  A.I.D.  has  made  a  par¬ 
ticular  effort  to  respond  to  the  concerns  re- 
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fleeted  in  this  recommendation.  A  number 
of  experienced  business  executives  have  been 
brought  into  the  Agency  either  as  direct  hire 
personnel  or  as  consultants.  Mission  and 
Washington  private  enterprise  organization 
is  being  continuously  studied.  Recently 
Korea  and  Thailand  Missions  have  expanded 
their  private  enterprise  staff  and  realigned 
certain  other  duties  to  bear  more  on  private 
sector  development.  The  Turkey  Mission  is 
planning  to  have  a  private  enterprise  of¬ 
ficer  resident  in  Istanbul. 

In  each  of  the  principal  missions  one  or 
more  senior  private  enterprise  officers  have 
been  designated.  The  Agency’s  Fiscal  Year 
1967  budget  submission  and  Fiscal  Year  1966 
manpower  allocations  reflect  an  increase  in 
mission  direct-hire  staffing  for  projects  af¬ 
fecting  private  enterprise,  and  increased  use 
of  contractor  personnel  from  private  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions,  although  total  Agency  di¬ 
rect-hire  staffing  will  remain  virtually  level 
through  Fiscal  Year  1967,  except  for  Vietnam. 

In  Washington,  the  Africa  Bureau  of  A.I.D. 
has  split  off  private  enterprise  activities  from 
the  Capital  Development  Office.  This  new 
Office  of  Private  Enterprise  will  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Africa. 

In  the  Bureau  for  the  Far  East  and  in  the 
Bureau  for  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  the 
functions  of  handling  capital  and  technical 
assistance  projects  for  stimulating  the  local 
private  industrial  sector  and  encouraging 
U.S.  investment  in  less  developed  countries 
have  been  consolidated  within  a  single  unit 
headed  by  a  senior  officer.  In  the  Bureau  for 
Latin  America,  the  region  where  lesser- 
developed  countries’  private  sectors  are  most 
vigorous,  there  are  separate  units  for  housing 
and  urban  development,  loans  to  private 
enterprise,  cooperatives,  labor  and  marketing 
programs. 

To  be  fully  satisfactory,  a  system  of  co¬ 
opting  men  from  the  private  sector  should 
protect  accumulated  pension  rights  and 
other  fringe  benefits  derived  from  their  per¬ 
manent  organization.  However,  this  creates 
difficult  to  resolve  conflict  of  interest  prob¬ 
lems.  AJ.D.’s  Office  of  Personnel,  together 
with  the  General  Counsel,  are  exploring 
possible  solutions. 

Recommendation  No.  29:  Status  in  July  1966 

The  sense  of  priority  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  recommendations  have  given  to  the 
many  facets  of  our  private  development  pro¬ 
grams  has  been  and  continues  to  be  reflected 
in  the  allocation  of  positions  in  Washington 
and  the  field  and  all  out  efforts  to  attract 
the  best  men  to  fill  them. 

Recommendation  No.  30:  Status  in  February 
1966 

“We  commend  AID  for  its  increasing  use 
of  contractors  in  the  handling  of  specialized 
tasks  and  urge  the  Agency  to  extend  this 
practice.” 

The  trend  towards  the  use  of  contractors 
in  the  handling  of  specialized  tasks,  noted 
with  approval  by  the  Committee,  continues. 
Conversations  with  the  investment  banking 
community  are  currently  underway  to  ex¬ 
plore  possible  bases  for  contractor  relation¬ 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and 
promoting  specific  investment  opportunities. 
This  is  an  extension  of  the  well  established 
practice  of  using  management  consultant 
firms.  As  noted  in  other  parts  of  this  Re¬ 
port,  the  range  of  specialized  tasks  for  which 
A.I.D.  is  turning  to  outside  contractors  in 
constantly  being  extended. 

Recommendation  No.  30:  Status  in  July  1966 

No  change. 

Recommendation  No.  31:  Status  in  February 
1966 

“We  recommend  that  the  Administration 
formulate  specific  proposals  aimed  at  creat¬ 
ing  one  or  more  organizations  which  could 
increase  the  technical  assistance  commit¬ 
ments  of  private  groups  and  in  time  more 


effectively  administer  publicly -funded  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  programs  in  coordination 
with  those  which  are  privately  funded.  In 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  such 
proposals  should  be  prepared  in  time  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  adoption  in  next  year’s  AID 
program.” 

A  task  force  within  the  Agency  is  in  the 
process  of  evaluating:  (a)  A.I.D.’s  current 
support  of  a  number  of  private  groups  en¬ 
gaged  in  technical  assistance;  (b)  those  areas 
where  A.I.D.  purposes  are  not  now  adequately 
served  and  ways  of  strengthening  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  professional  community  to  serve 
them;  (c)  existing  institutions  which  might 
provide  the  base  upon  which  to  build  one  or 
more  autonomous  groups  as  recommended  in 
the  Report;  and  (d)  A.I.D.’s  internal  orga¬ 
nization  and  method  of  dealing  with  the  non- 
Federal  technical  assistance  resources  in  an 
effort  to  improve  this  relationship. 

The  recommendation  has  also  been  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  composed  of  leading 
professionals  in  development  economics  and 
social  science.  The  task  force  has  begun  a 
series  of  interviews  with  professional  op¬ 
erating  personnel  and  appropriate  institu¬ 
tions  and  individuals  outside  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  views.  From  these  investi¬ 
gations  will  be  drawn  action  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  Administrator. 
Recommendation  No.  31:  Status  in  July  1965 

The  Agency  has  two  evaluations  underway 
related  to  both  Recommendations  27  and  31: 

1.  An  appraisal  of  A.I.D.’s  internal  struc¬ 
ture  for  working  with  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  non-government  resources 
in  the  development  program. 

2.  An  evaluation  of  the  mechanisms  out¬ 
side  the  Agency  which  are  being  used  to  en¬ 
courage  and  enlarge  the  available  resources — ■ 
in  the  academic  community,  the  business, 
industrial,  labor,  savings  and  cooperative 
fields. 

As  a  result  several  tentative  proposals 
have  emerged.  These  will  be  considered  by 
the  executive  staff  at  an  early  date  and  in 
the  light  of  new  language  included  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  bills  now  before  Congress. 
Recommendation  No.  32:  Status  in  February 
1966 

“  ( 1 )  We  commend  AID  on  its  initiative  in 
seeking  the  creation  of  a  blnational  non¬ 
profit  foundation  in  India.  We  urge  AID  to 
press  forward  with  this  experiment  as  a 
matter  of  high  priority. 

“(2)  We  urge  that,  if  initial  indications 
are  encouraging,  the  experiment  be  repeated 
in  other  countries  where  local  conditions 
are  favorable.” 

In  the  Message  on  International  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Health  of  February  2,  1966,  the 
President  said: 

“We  have  at  our  disposal  excess  foreign 
currencies  in  a  number  of  developing  na¬ 
tions.  Where  conditions  are  favorable,  I 
propose  that  significant  amounts  of  these 
currencies  be  used  to  support  Bi-National 
Educational  Foundations.  Governed  by 
leading  citizens  from  the  two  nations,  they 
would  have  opportunities  much  like  those 
afforded  major  foundations  in  the  United 
States  to  invest  in  basic  educational  develop¬ 
ment.” 

Recommendation  No.  32:  Status  in  July  1966 

No  change. 

Recommendation  No.  33:  Status  in 
February  1966 

“We  recommend  that  AID  draw  up  a  plan 
for  staffing  the  recommendations  proposed 
in  this  report,  and  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  give  sympathetic  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  AID  proposals.” 

It  is  too  soon  to  establish  an  overall  plan 
for  staffing  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Report,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
can  best  be  done  piecemeal,  as  work  proceeds 
and  different  projects  are  worked  out.  The 


requirements  of  each  Regional  Bureau,  Staff 
Office  and  Field  Mission  are  constantly 
changing.  However,  the  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations  have  created  a  sense  of  priority 
for  this  work  which  can  be  expected  to  be 
reflected  in  the  allocation  of  positions  and 
in  an  intensification  of  our  efforts  to  attract 
the  best  men  possible  to  fill  them. 
Recommendation  No.  33:  Status  in  July  1966 

In  addition  to  the  central  office  of  Devel¬ 
opment  Finance  and  Private  Enterprise,  many 
other  organizational  units  in  A.I.D.  are 
deeply  involved  in  private  sector  develop¬ 
ment.  The  broad  range  of  the  Watson  Com¬ 
mittee  recommendations  cuts  across  our  geo¬ 
graphic  and  functional  units.  Accordingly, 
it  has  not  proved  feasible  to  draw  up  an 
over-all  staffing  plan  keyed  to  each  of  the 
Committee’s  recommendations. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Advisory  Committee’s  Report  is  of  real 
value  to  A.I.D.  It  is  functioning  as  the 
framework  for  further  development  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  programs.  Its  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  are  reassuring;  its  conception 
of  what  can  be  achieved  will  spur  us  to 
greater  efforts. 


Illustrative  Outline  of  Work  in  Respond¬ 
ing  to  Recommendation  No.  1 — Korea 
[Department  of  State  Cablegram] 

To:  AID /Washington. 

From :  AID  Mission  in  Korea. 

Subject:  Private  Enterprise  Study. 

1.  USOM  has  reviewed  in  detail  Watson 
Committee  Report  and  Reference  Airgrams. 
Study  program  to  be  undertaken  in  Mission 
devised  against  background  accomplish¬ 
ments,  current  and  planned  activities. 

2.  Focus  on  investment  climate  improve¬ 
ment  most  timely  and  fits  well  into  Mission 
strategy  and  program  goals  as  set  forth  in 
recently  submitted  CAP.  In  fact  such  study 
recognized  by  USOM  as  integral  part  Mission 
emphasis  on  export  development  and  mod¬ 
ernization  industrial  sector.  Many  actions 
under  these  headings,  as  well  as  much  of  on¬ 
going  activities  in  public  administration  area 
bear  directly  on  and  are  logical  parts  of  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  investment  problem. 

3.  In  past  year  Mission  has  repeatedly 
brought  to  attention  of  ROKG  and  business 
leaders  need  for  good  investment  climate  for 
both  domestic  and  foreign  investment.  After 
decade  reconstruction  and  erratic  but  un¬ 
spectacular  progress,  Korea  past  two  years 
aphieved  relatively  high  rates  economic 
growth,  considerable  reorientation  economic 
policy  in  direction  and  ways  conducive  to 
improved  investment  climate.  Past  year 
ROKG  taken  number  steps  improve  basic 
economic  structure — floating  of  exchange 
rate,  liberalized  import  procedures,  stabiliza¬ 
tion  measures  which  have  diminished  steady 
inflationary  trend  of  recent  years,  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  interest  rates.  Further  improvements 
necessary  include  savings  inducement,  im¬ 
proved  credit  management,  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  restructuring,  tax  revenue  improve¬ 
ments,  promotion  private  sector.  Also  need 
continuous  refinement  stabilization  measures 
insure  price  stability  while  investment  and 
operating  expenditures  are  met.  Need  wider 
Government  acceptance  value  long-range 
planning,  techniques  to  provide  proper  blend¬ 
ing  public,  private  development  plans  as  vital 
factor  for  effective  use  domestic,  foreign  re¬ 
sources.  In  addition,  significant  positive 
factor  is  relative  stability  of  Cabinet  and  Bu¬ 
reau  Chiefs  who  have  now  been  in  office  long 
enough  to  have  gained  confidence  which  in 
turn  has  resulted  in  increased  ROKG  atten¬ 
tion  to  policy  matters  rather  than  expedients. 
Governmental  stability  also  important  to 
confidence  of  business  community  in  word 
of  Government.  USOM  notes  improved  Gov¬ 
ernment-business  relations,  particularly 
where  MCI  involved.  USOM  feels  accom¬ 
plishments  plus  achievement  goals  cited 
should  result  in  sharp  change  economic 
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climate.  Growing  confidence  country  enter¬ 
ing  period  accelerated  growth. 

4.  Following  studies  to  be  conducted: 
(Some  will  require  longer  than  90  days  to 
complete.) 

A.  Analysis  all  applicable  business  laws. 

B.  Survey  existing  financial  institutions; 
effect  on  private  investment. 

C.  Current  participation  businessmen  in 
Government:  at  what  levels  business  views 
hears;  what  degree  response  to  legitimate 
business  needs? 

D.  Study  of  and  action  needed  to  set  up 
institution  for  aggressive  Investment  promo¬ 
tion:  structure,  functions,  location,  staffing. 

E.  Definitive  evaluation  business  education 
and  training. 

F.  Survey  labor  practices,  manpower  avail¬ 
ability,  capabilities. 

G.  Analysis  export  and  domestic  marketing 
practices  use  of  credit  instruments. 

H.  Analysis  recent  business  failures. 

I.  Current  foreign  investments  Korea: 
how  initiated  problems  encountered,  how 
solved. 

J.  Procedural  flow-chart  of  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  from  visa  application  to  start  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

K.  Survey  Korean  business  attitude  re  for¬ 
eign  investment. 

L.  Survey  Japanese  investment  opinion  re 
Korea. 

6.  In  conducting  studies  plan  utilize 
ROKG  research  capabilities,  Government  or¬ 
ganizations  and  certain  extent  business  com¬ 
munity,  as  well  as  available  Mission  talent. 
Anton’s  mid-December  arrival  be  most  help¬ 
ful  this  regard.  Proceeding  before  October 
30  to  complete  assignments  and  lay  ground¬ 
work  with  ROKG  and  others  for  collabora¬ 
tion  on  study,  will  advise  details.  Success  in 
enlisting  ROKG  energies  will  in  itself  be 
indicator  of  possible  basic  problem  that  while 
Korea  preponderantly  private  enterprise 
country,  traditional  business-government 
relations  characterized  as  adversarial.  Gov¬ 
ernment  exerts  heavy  pressure  on  business 
while  not  providing  in  many  areas  services 
which  Government  should  provide  and  at 
same  time  exercising  self  restraint  necessary 
allow  business  make  business  decisions. 

6.  Suggest  considerable  benefit  possible 
through  exchange  studies  from  other  Mis¬ 
sions  result  Watson  Report.  Also  request 
AID/W  study  Korea  reputation  in  U.S.  in¬ 
vestment  community  determine  actions 
necessary  improve  Korea  image  to  alter  from 
popular  concept  of  country  engaged  in  hos¬ 
tilities  in  1950s  and  on  semi-permanent  sick 
list.  In  addition,  FYI  all  USOM  divisions 
requested  review  proposed  activities  in  latest 
E-IS  to  determine  practical  actions  within 
scope  each  project  area  which  can  contribute 
to  growth  private  enterprise  and  improve¬ 
ment  investment  climate. 

AID’S  Organization  in  Support  of  Private 
Enterprise 

Responsibility  in  A.I.D.  for  encouraging 
and  coordinating  private  participation  in  the 
developing  process  is  shared  by  geographic 
and  functional  units  at  the  central  staff,  re¬ 
gional  bureau  and  field  Mission  levels. 

Primary  responsibility  for  promoting  pri¬ 
vate  American  investment  in  developing 
countries  rests  in  the  central  Office  of  Devel¬ 
opment  Finance  and  Private  Enterprise.  This 
Office,  headed  by  an  Assistant  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  President,  administers  the 
Businessmen’s  Information  Center,  Catalog 
of  Investment  and  Opportunities,  and  the 
Investment  Survey,  Specific  Risk  and  Ex¬ 
tended  Risk  Guaranty  Programs.  This  Office 
also  provides  central  leadership  for  the 
Agency’s  efforts  to  promote  private  enter¬ 
prise,  both  local  and  foreign,  within  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  In  addition,  this  Office  is 
concerned  with  the  Agency’s  policies  and 
procedures  for  dollar  and  local  currency 
(“Cooley”)  loans  to  private  borrowers.  The 


Administration  has  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
Development  Finance  and  Private  Enterprise 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  Agency’s 
response  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in 
Foreign  Aid  (“Watson  Committee”). 

The  Agency’s  other  central  staff  offices  also 
work  closely  with  the  U.S.  private  sector — 
with  universities,  foundations,  voluntary 
agencies,  labor  unions,  professional  organi¬ 
zations  and  cooperatives. 

At  the  regional  level,  each  of  A.I.D.'s  four 
geographic  bureaus  has  staffs  to  facilitate 
private  sector  activities.  The  Africa  Bureau 
has  a  separate  Office  of  Private  Enterprise 
reporting  directly  to  the  Assistant  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Africa.  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Far 
East  and  the  Bureau  for  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia,  capital  and  technical  assistance 
staffs  responsible  for  stimulating  the  local 
private  industrial  sector  and  for  encouraging 
private  investment  are  located  in  a  single 
unit  headed  by  a  senior  officer.  In  the 
Bureau  for  Latin  America,  separate  units 
have  been  set  up  for  housing  and  urban 
development,  loans  to  private  enterprise, 
cooperatives,  labor  and  marketing  programs. 

These  capital  and  technical  assistance 
staffs  in  the  regional  Bureaus,  concerned 
with  private  enterprise,  have  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  A.I.D.’s  Missions  in  the  developing 
countries. 

In  its  efforts  to  facilitate  private  participa¬ 
tion  in  development,  the  Agency  benefits 
from  the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  number 
of  advisory  committees  representing  the  U.S. 
private  sector.  These  include  the  President’s 
General  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Programs,  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Aid-University  Relations,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee, 
Labor  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  and  the  Advisory  Committees  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  and  Health  Man¬ 
power.  The  General  Advisory  Committee 
has  established  a  separate  Subcommittee  on 
the  Private  Sector,  chaired  by  David  Rocke¬ 
feller.  This  Subcommittee  has  a  continuing 
interest  in  AIB.’s  response  to  the  Watson 
Committee’s  recommendations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  not  the  principle  the 
same  as  the  amendment  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  cosponsored  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  what  produced  the  Watson  com¬ 
mittee  report.  It  is  the  landmark  in  this 
field.  Now,  we  were  taking  it  one  step 
further  and  giving  a  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  a  statutory  base  and  mandate  to  see 
to  the  implementation  of  the  Watson 
Committee  recommendation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  those  objectives,  and  I 
associate  myself  with  the  proposal. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator.  I  think  that  the  language 
in  the  amendment  strengthens  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  present  House  bill.  I  think 
it  would  be  helpful  in  securing  additional 
supervision  in  the  domestic  and  private 
industry  section  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
think  that  we  need  it  badly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  respect  to  the 
language  of  the  Senator’s  amendment,  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
same  as  the  language  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is,  but  they  made  a 
mistake  in  one  word. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  word? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  used  the  word 
‘‘members”  instead  of  the  word  “num¬ 
ber.”  It  is  a  typographical  error. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  it  was 
the  same. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  line  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  which  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  made,  when  we  do  it  here 
we  are  keying  it  directly  to  the  Watson 
Committee  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment.  It  is  intended 
to  be  the  same  as  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  language. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Except  for  that 
word. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits].  (Putting  the  question.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Clark  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  S.  3584,  to  provide 
a  2-year  authorization  for  the  economic 
side  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  rather 
than  the  1-year  authorization  which  was 
reported  from  committee. 

A  similar  amendment  has  also  been 
proposed  by  Senators  Javits,  Fong,  Har¬ 
ris,  Inotjye,  Moss,  and  Nelson,  who  I 
understand  will  now  want  to  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
Senator  Sparkman  and  I  are  offering. 
We  welcome  their  participation  on  the 
amendment  to  provide  a  2-year  author¬ 
ization  for  the  economic  aid  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
wise  and  objective  lesson  which  demon¬ 
strates  that  we  are  not  all  tigers  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  every  headline  that  is  around. 
We  believe  this  measure  would  be  best 
served  from  within  the  committee  itself. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee,],  who  suggested 
to  me  that  he  and  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  would  sponsor 
this  amendment  if  it  were  agreeable  to 
us. 

I  will  consult  with  my  cosponsors  over¬ 
night,  inasmuch  as  this  has  come  up 
rather  suddenly.  On  behalf  of  myself, 
as  the  principal  sponsor,  we  do  want  to 
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have  it  agreed  to.  We  will  have  a  chance 
to  debate  the  issue  as  it  goes  along. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  shall  not  speak  at 
length  on  the  measure.  I  will  speak  with 
regard  to  the  matter  tomorrow  when  it 
is  the  pending  business. 

At  this  point  I  would  explain  that  the 
amendment  provides  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  every  aspect  of  the  economic  as¬ 
sistance  program.  It  does  not  affect  the 
military  assistance  program  which,  of 
course,  will  be  before  the  Senate  in  a 
separate  bill  at  a  later  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
technical  explanation  of  the  amendment 
as  well  as  the  text  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana¬ 
tion  and  the  amendment  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  for  2-Year  Bill 

This  amendment  (1)  provides  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  all  assistance  categories  for  2  years, 
rather  than  1,  at  the  same  authorization 
level  for  each  year  as  that  provided  in  the 
committee  bill  for  the  one  year;  (2)  author¬ 
izes  extended  risk  and  Latin  American  hous¬ 
ing  investment  guaranties  for  two  more  years, 
rather,  than  1;  and  (3)  extends  for  2  years, 
rather  than  1,  the  requirement  for  the  use 
of  half  of  development  loan  and  Alliance 
loan  funds  to  encourage  development 
through  private  enterprise. 

The  individual  changes  made  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  (In  several  instances  the  amendment 
provides  for  striking  “the  fiscal  year  1966,” 
rather  than  striking  “1966,”  as  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  bill,  so  that  the  language  “each  of  the 
fiscal  years  .  .  .”  may  be  substituted  for  “the 
fiscal  year  .  .  .”,  the  plural  being  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  multiyear  bill.) : 

Page  4,  lines  5  and  6 — Provides  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  development  loans  for  2  years. 

Page  4,  lines  9  and  10 — Extends  require¬ 
ment  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  de¬ 
velopment  loan  funds  be  available  to  en¬ 
courage  economic  development  through  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  for  2  years. 

Page  6,  line  18 — Provides  authorization  for 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants  for  2  years. 

Page  6,  line  22  and  Page  6,  line  23 — Pro¬ 
vides  authorization  for  American  Schools  and 
Hospitals  abroad  for  2  years. 

Page  7,  line  16 — Authorizes  extended-risk 
investment  guaranty  program  for  2  years. 

Page  8,  line  9 — Authorizes  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  housing  investment  guaranty  program 
for  2  years. 

Page  10,  lines  11  through,  17 — Provides 
authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
for  2  years. 

Page  10,  lines  19  through  21 — Extends  re¬ 
quirement  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
Alliance  loan  funds  be  available  to  en¬ 
courage  economic  development  through  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  for  2  years. 

Page  13,  line  4  and  Page  13  line  5 — Pro¬ 
vides  authorization  for  the  use  of  not  to 
exceed  $50  million  of  funds  made  available 
under  the  Act  for  purposes  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  Title  for  each  of  the  next  2  years. 

Page  14,  line  2  and  Page  14,  line  3 — Pro¬ 
vides  authorization  for  international  organi¬ 
zations  and  programs  for  2  years. 

Page  14,  line  22  and  Page  14,  line  23 — Pro¬ 
vides  authorization  for  supporting  assistance 
for  2  years. 

Page  15,  line  5  and  Page  15,  line  6 — Pro¬ 
vides  authorization  for  the  contingency  fund 
for  2  years. 


Page  21,  line  3  and  Page  21,  line  4 — Pro¬ 
vides  authorization  for  AJJD.  administrative 
expenses  for  2  years. 

Page  21,  lines  6  and  7 — Provides  author¬ 
ization  for  State  Department  administrative 
expenses  for  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  call  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  be 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  an¬ 
other  matter - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think, 
if  the  Senator  would  yield  to  me,  that 
the  regular  order  would  be  served  if  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  happens  to 
be  presiding  in  the  chair  at  this  moment, 
may  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
understanding  that  no  Senator,  even  pre¬ 
siding  in  the  Chair,  could  be  deprived 
of  his  rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
what  the  Chair  understands,  but  in  view 
of  the  amenities  of  the  situation,  the 
Chair  has  no  objection  to  permitting  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  make  the  re¬ 
quest,  and  “without  objection,  the  request 
is  granted. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  “for 
the  fiscal  year  1967,"  and  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968,”. 

On  page  4,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  “year 
ending  June  30,  1967,”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “years  ending  June  30,  1967  and  June 
30,  1968,  respectively,”. 

On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  out  “  ‘1966’  and 
substituting  ‘1967’  ”  and  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “  ‘the  fiscal  year  1966’  and  substituting 
‘each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968’  ”. 

On  page  6,  line  22,  strike  out  “1966”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “the  fiscal  year  1966”. 

On  page  6,  line  23,  strike  out  “1967”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968”. 

On  page  7,  line  16,  strike  out  “1968”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1969”. 

On  page  8,  line  9,  strike  out  “1968”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1969”. 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  11  through  17„ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  Strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the 
words  beginning  with  “1963,  1965,  and  1966,” 
through  the  words  “year  1966”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “1967  and  1968,  not  to  exceed 
$543,000,000  which  sums  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended  and,  except 
for  not  to  exceed  $87,700,000,”. 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)  In  the  final  sentence,  strike  out  “June 
30,  1965  and  June  30,  1966,”  the  substitute 
“June  30,  1967  and  June  30,  1968,”. 

On  page  13,  line  4,  strike  out  “year  1967,” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “years  1967  and 
1968,". 

On  page  13,  line  5,  after  “use”  insert  “in 
each  such  fiscal  year”. 

On  page  14,  line  2,  strike  out  “1966”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “the  fiscal  year  1966”. 

On  page  14,  line  3,  strike  out  “1967”  and 
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insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968”. 

On  page  14,  line  22,  strike  out  “1966”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “the  fiscal  year  1966”. 

On  page  14,  line  23,  strike  out  “1967”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968”. 

On  page  15,  line  5,  strike  out  “1966”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “the  fiscal  year  1966”. 

On  page  15,  line  6,  strike  out  “1967”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968”. 

On  page  21,  and  line  3,  strike  out  “1966” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “the  fiscal  year 
1966”. 

On  page  21,  line  4,  strike  out  "1967”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968”. 

On  page  21,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  “the 
fiscal  year  1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968”. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Chair  for  the  parliamentary  status 
of  the  question?  Is  the  pending  business 
the  proposed  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  regarding 
the  AID  bill,  in  general,  let  me  suggest, 
in  terms  of  the  AID  budget  request  and 
the  program  now  pending,  that  we 
should  more  carefully  focus  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  program  and  its  emerging 
consequences  in  southeast  Asia  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  in  Vietnam  in  particular. 

It  was  my  opportunity  to  make  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  over  there  a  few  weeks  ago — 
my  third  trip  to  Vietnam — at  which  time 
I  took  it  upon  myself  to  look  at  the  AID 
projects  in  particular,  especially  the 
newly  emerging  constructive  programs 
which  we  are  seeking  to  bring  into  being 
in  the  wake  of  the  pending  military 
moves  which  ..are  now  looming  larger 
than  ever  on  the  horizon. 

Because  the  military  side  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  makes  for,  let  us  say,  more  fetching 
headlines  from  day  to  day,  occasionally 
we  lose  sight  of  the  nonmilitary  efforts 
which  have  long  been  underway  in  that 
war-smitten  part  of  the  world. 

When  I  was  first  there  in  1959,  there 
were  serious  programs  underway  even 
then,  undertaken  against  overwhelming 
odds.  Because  of  the  many  other  forces 
that  worked,  the  total  effect  of  those 
programs,  for  example,  in  the  realm  of 
land  reform,  community  reorganization, 
or  reinstitution  of  many  community  ac¬ 
tivities  in  some  areas  of  the  country,  were 
not  given  a  full  opportunity  to  come  into 
play. 

Even  so,  the  seeds  sown  in  those  early 
economic  programs  are  now  beginning 
to  bear  fruit,  many  years  later,  and  we 
are  benefiting  and  profiting  from  those 
long-term  measures  which  were  under¬ 
taken  in  the  early  days  of  the  Diem 
regime. 

I  mention  this,  because  it  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  generalization — and  an  inac¬ 
curate  one  at  best — to  suggest  that  we 
have  been  able  to  get  nowhere  with  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  faces  of 
many  of  the  small  villages  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  have  already  been  materially 
changed  because  of  our  economic  indul¬ 
gences  there  many  years  ago. 

The  fact  is,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  sharpening  of  guerrilla  activi- 
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ties  and  the  sudden  decision,  through 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  to  move 
into  Vietnam  when  they  did  in  the  early 
1960’s  seemingly  was  to  throw  off  bal¬ 
ance  the  economic  gains  even  then  being 
made. 

Their  hopes,  through  sowing  dissent, 
confusion,  and  disaster,  to  capitalize  on 
the  distraught  conditions  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  seemed  to  be  disappearing  as 
viewed  at  least  in  Hanoi  and  points 
further  north. 

Therefore,  there  are  those  who  make 
a  rather  substantial  case  that  would 
suggest  the  prime  reason  for  the  precipi¬ 
tate  moves  from  the  north  into  South 
Vietnam,  when  they  occurred,  were  to 
arrest  the  economic  progress  even  then 
being  made  in  1959  and  1960. 

All  of  those  efforts  stem  from  the  AID 
programs  that  had  earlier  entered  that 
part  of  the  world.  But  even  with  the 
disruptions  that  have  followed  since,  and 
the  harsh  criticism  which  has  attended 
the  projects  of  the  program  in  Vietnam 
in  the  years  which  have  followed,  those 
gains  continue  to  mount. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  my  observa¬ 
tion,  while  in  Vietnam,  to  note  that  AID 
had  expanded  the  areas  of  its  concern, 
and  was  witnessing  an  increasing  impact 
in  measurable  results  as  a  consequence 
of  its  endeavors. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  as  a  reminder  that 
in  the  long  pull  there  would  have  been 
no  military  answer  in  Vietnam — and 
perhaps  I  am  permitted  to  say  that,  in 
view  of  my  position  on  that  question — 
but  there  must  be  a  military  shield  be¬ 
hind  which  the  answers  that  civilized 
peoples  everywhere  ask  time  to  work  out 
then  actually  take  place,  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  answers  in  southeast  Asia  will  have 
to  be  found  in  the  social,  eocnomic,  cul¬ 
tural,  ethical,  philosophical,  and  diplo¬ 
matic  fronts. 

Mr.  President,  the  effort  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace  and  stability  in  Vietnam  has 
received  too  little  publicity.  In  fact, 
AID’S  support  of  social  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  Vietnam  has  as  much  im¬ 
portance  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  as  our  military  ef¬ 
forts. 

Communist  aggression  exploits  the 
growing  expectations  for  change  and 
progress  among  peoples  of  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries.  In  Europe  aid  under  the 
Marshall  plan  helped  to  strengthen  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  strength  and  stability  to 
stop  Soviet  aggression  in  that  area. 
However,  after  the  Communists  took 
over  China  our  resolve  was  tested  first  In 
Korea  and  now  in  Vietnam.  We  need  to 
check  in  Vietnam  the  extension  of  Com¬ 
munist  power  in  order  to  maintain  a  rea¬ 
sonable  stability  in  a  precarious  world. 

In  Vietnam  the  Communists  are  delib¬ 
erately  exploiting,  under  a  cloak  of  so¬ 
cial  revolution,  the  problems  of  under¬ 
development  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  its  people  face.  These 
problems  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
only  45  percent  of  the  population  is  lit¬ 
erate  and  the  annual  per  capita  gross 
national  product  amounts  to  only  $115. 
Communist  guerrillas  attempt  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  people  and  the  gov¬ 


ernment  by  well-organized  terrorism,  in¬ 
timidation,  agitation  and  military  force. 
The  guerrillas  cut  off  the  hand  of  local 
government — in  order  to  devastate  any 
hope  for  governmental  assistance — by  its 
campaign  of  assassination  of  local  offi¬ 
cials.  For  example,  in  1964  the  Commu¬ 
nists  killed,  wounded  or  kidnaped  about 
11,000  Vietnamese  civilians  of  whom 
about  1,500  were  local  governmental  of¬ 
ficials.  This  attack  on  local  government 
has  not  slackened.  In  fact  Communist 
acts  of  terrorism  averaged  about  1,700 
a  month  in  1965,  reaching  a  peak  in  De¬ 
cember  of  2,500  incidents. 

Our  AID  program  is  in  the  frontline 
position  to  defeat  this  revolutionary  war¬ 
fare  of  the  Communists.  Unlike  the 
Communists  we  really  believe  in  social 
revolution  and  AID  is  the  prime  mover 
in  this  area  by  promoting  change  and 
development  in  rural  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  has  joined  with  the  Viet¬ 
namese  in  a  common  commitment  “to 
the  work  of  social  revolution;  to  the  goal 
of  free  self-government;  and  to  the  at¬ 
tack  on  hunger,  ignorance  and  disease.” 
AID  assists  the  Vietnamese  Govern¬ 
ment,  both  nationally  and  locally,  to  im¬ 
prove  its  effectiveness  so  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  underdevelopment  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  and  a  feeling  of  hope  for  the 
future  is  instilled  in  the  local  people. 
AID’S  programs  of  social  and  economic 
assistance  serves  to  shore  up  the  morale 
of  the  people  in  the  face  of  these  intense 
Communist  campaigns  of  terror  and  in¬ 
timidation  by  giving  the  people  some¬ 
thing  for  which  to  fight.  In  reality  the 
Vietnamese  and  American  military 
forces  provide  the  shield  against  Commu¬ 
nist  attack  behind  which  these  processes 
of  national  building  take  place.  Peace 
and  stability  will  come  in  the  long  run 
to  Vietnam  essentially  through  these 
AID  efforts. 

AID’S  efforts  to  promote  social  revolu¬ 
tion  complements  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnam  to  sup¬ 
port  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their 
own  government  freely  and  to  decide  for 
themselves  without  outside  force  and 
coercion  their  own  affairs.  In  develop¬ 
ing  the  institutions  to  realize  this  objec¬ 
tive  AID  is  supporting  the  Vietnamese 
Revolutionary  Development  program. 
This  program  reconstitutes  the  fabric  of 
Vietnamese  society  by  protecting  the 
local  farmer  and  meeting  his  basic  needs. 
In  this  program  AID  first  assists  in  the 
training  of  Vietnamese  cadres  and  locally 
elected  officials  who  organize  the  local 
farmers  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
Vietcong  and  to  improve  themselves  with 
AID  assistance.  Immediate  needs  of  a 
rural  community  are  met  such  as  the 
construction  of  a  schoolhouse,  bridge, 
Irrigation  dam,  well,  or  some  agriculture 
project.  These  communities — formerly 
exposed  to  Communist  attack  and  ex¬ 
ploitation — are  converted  into  new  life 
hamlets  where  the  people  support  the 
government.  AID  is  assisting  in  the 
construction  of  more  than  2,000  of  these 
hamlets  this  year. 

Since  four-fifths  of  the  population  of 
Vietnam  is  composed  of  farmers,  AID 
has  put  heavy  emphasis  on  agricultural 
development.  During  the  years  1954  to 


1961,  rice  production — which  uses  about 
80  percent  of  the  cultivated  land — in¬ 
creased  50  percent.  Production  rose 
another  12  percent  between  1962  and 
1965.  These  increases  were  achieved 
through  the  introduction  of  improved 
seed,  fertilizer,  better  techniques  and 
the  use  of  insecticides.  For  example,  the 
use  of  chemical  fertilizers  has  increased 
nearly  threefold  in  the  last  5  years.  A 
government  subsidy  allows  farmers,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  residing  in  the  new  New 
Life  Hamlets,  to  buy  fertilizer  on  an 
interest-free  loan  at  less  than  the  com¬ 
mercial  market  price.  Besides  rice  pro¬ 
duction,  AID  has  attempted  to  introduce 
and  promote  secondary  crops  in  order  to 
diversify  the  rural  economy  and  improve 
the  local  diet.  Improved  varieties  of 
sweet  potatoes,  sugarcane,  and  corn  have 
been  introduced  with  the  assistance  of 
AID  technicians  and  their  American  field 
representatives. 

To  meet  the  needs  in  education  AID 
has  supported  a  program  of  building 
schoolrooms  on  a  self-help  basis.  Self- 
help  engenders  a  sense  of  community 
spirit  and  cooperation  to  further  the 
process  of  nation  building.  Some  2,300 
schools  have  been  buillt  in  this  manner 
to  date.  AID-supported  teacher  train¬ 
ing  programs  at  the  hamlet  level  have 
graduated  more  than  5,500  teachers  in 
the  past  3  years  to  meet  the  rapidly 
growing  effort  of  the  hamlet  people  to 
construct  their  own  schools.  More  than 
6  million  textbooks  have  been  printed 
for  this  new  school  population.  AID 
support  has  also  made  gains  in  higher 
education  and  vocational  training 
which  is  essential  to  providing  the  know¬ 
how  for  the  expanding  industrial  sector 
and  the  modernization  of  agriculture. 
Four  polytechnical  schools  and  three  vo¬ 
cational  agricultural  high  schools  have 
been  established  with  AID  assistance  and 
the  goal  this  year  is  to  enroll  10,000  stu¬ 
dents  in  these  techncial  schools. 

AID  efforts  to  correct  primitive  health 
conditions  and  lack  of  rural  doctors  in 
Vietnam  have  also  been  tied  to  our  over¬ 
all  objectives  of  improving  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Vietnamese  Government’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people  and 
thereby  win  support  of  the  people.  Vil¬ 
lage  and  hamlet  health  stations  have 
been  established  and  stocked  with  medi¬ 
cine  in  nearly  6,000  locations.  Nearly 
constructed  maternity  clinics  and  dis¬ 
pensaries  have  helped  extend  medical 
services  where  previously  they  did  not 
exist.  The  threat  of  epidemics  and  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  reduced  through  23  mil¬ 
lion  inoculations  for  cholera,  smallpox, 
plague,  and  other  disease  administered  in 
1965.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  subject  to  malaria  risk  is  now 
protected.  Even  more  important  for  the 
long-term  health  needs  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  is  the  expansion  of  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Saigon  so  that 
it  can  ultimately  graduate  200  doctors 
annually,  which  would  be  one-fifth  of  to¬ 
day’s  total  number  of  Vietnamese  doc¬ 
tors. 

One  of  the  foremost  needs  of  the  rural 
Vietnamese  people  is  protection  from 
terrorism,  tax  ransom  and  forcible 
draft.  AID’S  program  to  expand  and  im- 
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prove  the  Vietnamese  national  police 
force  has  served  to  meet  this  need.  Just 
this  year  20,000  policemen  are  being  re¬ 
cruited  and  trained. 

In  carrying  out  these  revolutionary 
development  programs  AH)  has  assigned 
field  representatives  in  each  of  Vietnam’s 
43  Provinces.  These  Americans  are  the 
frontline  of  the  war  of  social  revolution 
by  acting  as  catalysts  in  speeding  up  the 
Vietnamese  Government’s  efforts  to  meet 
local  needs  and  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  people. 

Since  1954  there  has  been  a  consistent 
pattern  of  refugee  movement  within 
Vietnam  from  Communist  to  non-Com- 
munist-controlled  areas.  Besides  the 
nearly  1  million  refugees  who  fled 
from  the  Communist  regime  in  the  north 
in  1954,  there  have  been  over  900,000  ref¬ 
ugees  since  early  1965  who  have  sought 
Government  protection  and  support 
AID’S  refugee  relief  assist  the  Viet¬ 
namese  in  relocating  these  people  and 
providing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

The  predominant  factor  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Vietnamese  economic  situation  is 
the  ever- accelerating  increase  in  demand 
for  goods  and  service  and  the  consequent 
shortfall  of  local  supplies  in  meeting  this 
rising  demand.  To  cope  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  inflation,  AID  provides  dollar  credits 
through  its  Commercial  Import  Program 
to  import  commodities  to  meet  shortages. 
The  inflationary  pressure  is  eased  while 
the  local  currency  generated  from  the 
sale  of  these  commodities  is  used  to  help 
meet  the  Government’s  military  and  civi¬ 
lian  budgets.  These  AID-financed  com¬ 
modities  also  provide  for  the  expansion 
of  Vietnam’s  industrial  base. 

The  United  States  is  not  bearing  the 
burden  of  aid  to  Vietnam  alone,  how¬ 
ever.  Some  34  free  world  countries  are 
providing  assistance.  Germany,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  made  available  in  loans  and 
grants  about  $27  million.  Australia  has 
provided  technical  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  totaling  nearly  $8  million,  and 
Japan  has  provided  about  $55  million 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  reparations.  More 
than  10  nations  are  sending  medical 
teams  which  help  provide  for  the  med¬ 
ical  needs  of  an  entire  province. 

AID,  supported  by  other  nations,  is 
fighting  with  the  Vietnamese  the  battle 
against  underdevelopment  which  Com¬ 
munist  revolutionary  warfare  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  exploit  in  its  efforts  to  take  con¬ 
trol  of  South  Vietnam.  AID’S  support 
of  economic  growth,  social  improvements 
and  new  opportunities  is  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  a  Vietnamese  nation  free 
of  terrorism  and  coercion  in  which  the 
people  will  decide  for  themselves  their 
own  future.  AID’S  efforts  toward  con¬ 
structive  change  and  development  in 
Vietnam  are  essential  elements  in  check¬ 
ing  Communists  aggression  and  main¬ 
taining  reasonable  stability  in  the  world 
during  the  second  half  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury. 

In  the  interests  of  bringing  to  bear  our 
concern  with  our  nonmilitary  endeavors 
in  Vietnam,  I  have  taken  the  time  of  this 
body  to  present  very  quickly  and  briefly 
these  few  thoughts  on  the  AID  program 
in  that  troubled  part  of  the  world. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS,  1967 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  July  15,  during  debate  upon  H.R. 
14596,  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  I  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster].  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland  called  attention  to  a 
commodity  credit  loan  made  to  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Grain  Corp.  in  1964,  and  he  stated 
that: 

The  taxpayers  lost  $6  million,  (p.  15109  of 
the  Record)  . 

The  Senator  was  mistaken. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
me  that,  as  of  September  15,  1965,  the 
loan  in  question  had  been  repaid  in  full, 
with  interest.  Furthermore,  even  if  some 
portion  of  the  loan  had  not  been  repaid, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
have  reecived  title  to  soybeans  pledged 
as  security  for  the  loan. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  also  called 
attention  to  the  amount  of  this  loan, 
$16,353,580.93,  and  stated  that  the  loaja 
was  included  in  “a  complete  list  of  .all 
fawners  who  received  over  $25,000  a year 
in  either  direct  purchases  or  loan/7  for 
the  1864  crop  year — page  15093.  /He  ne- 
glectecNto  point  out  that  this  $16.4  mil¬ 
lion  loarHvvas  made  to  a  cooperative  en¬ 
terprise  with  over  18,000/  individual 
farmer  members.  Thus,  tile  loan  aver¬ 
aged  about  $9iW  per  farmer. 

One  effect  ofithe  amendment  then  un¬ 
der  discussion  might  liave  been  to  deny 
to  fanners  the  economies  they  achieve 
by  joining  together^  a  cooperative,  and 
to  deny  to  the  Goyermuent  the  economies 
it  achieves  by  dealing  with  one  borrower 
instead  of  18,000  otherwise  eligible 
farmers.  /  \ 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  vote  of  53  to  28.  \ 


TWO  FARMERS  FROM  MONTANA 
/GOING  TO  VIETNAM  AS  VOLTSN- 
/  TEERS  TO  TEACH  AMERICAN 

FARMING  SKILLS  ' 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  mentioned  the  work  which  the  AID 
program  had  accomplished. 

Today,  I  notice  that  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  Federal  Extension  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  send¬ 
ing  eight  volunteer  agricultural  workers 
to  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  has  commended 
these  eight  agricultural  workers  who 
have  volunteered  to  teach  American 
production  skills  and  farming  methods 
to  the  farmers  of  South  Vietnam. 

As  usual,  as  has  been  the  tradition  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  in  the  armed  services, 
and  in  many  other  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  two  of  these  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  agents  are  farmers  from  Mon¬ 
tana.  So  that  this  group  of  farmers 
who  were  commended  by  President 
Johnson  for  their  service  in  providing 
American  technical  and  practical  aid  to 


the  Vietnamese  in  their  second  front 
war  on  hunger,  poverty,  illness,  illitera/y, 
and  injustice  are  being  led  by  two  Mon¬ 
tana  farmers.  / 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  list  of  these  8  Volunteer 
workers  be  placed  in  the  Recjtod  at  this 
point.  / 

There  being  no  objection!;  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in/he  Record,  as 
follows:  / 

Clifford  A.  Ejergo,  country  extension  agent, 
Whitehall,  Mont.  NoWe  E.  Dean,  county 
extension  agent.  Kalyspell,  Mont.  Arthur  L. 
Gehlbach,  county  Extension  agent,  Bloom- 
ington.  Ind.  Robyft  H.  Dodd,  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent,  londa,  N.Y. 

James  S.  Holderness,  agricultural  editor. 
College  of  Agfculture,  University  of  Idaho. 

Dennis  K/Sellers,  director,  community  ac¬ 
tion  area  Af  four  counties.  Lovering,  Mich. 

Williajli  E.  Schumacher,  cooperative  ex- 
tensioi/agent,  Catskiil,  N.Y. 

Charles  E.  Wissenbach,  county  extension 
ageut,  leader  for  4-H  clubs,  Hydenville, 
Mass. 


NEW  INVASIONS  OF  THE  PRIVACY 
OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom¬ 
mittee  has  been  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  Federal  employees  to  due 
process  and  fair  play  where  their  jobs 
are  concerned.  Each  year  we  see  some 
improvements  in  the  protection  of  these 
rights  through  procedural  innovations  or 
judicial  decisions.  But  each  year,  also, 
in  the  interest  of  achieving  greater  na¬ 
tional  goals,  we  see  increasing  reliance 
on  methods,  instruments,  and  devices 
which  tend  to  invade  basic  rights  which 
an  employee  should  enjoy  simply  because 
he  resides  in  a  democracy  under  the  type 
of  Constitution  which  America  has  al¬ 
ways  boasted.  Currently,  for  every  step 
forward,  the  Federal  Government  seems 
to  be  taking  two  steps  back. 

Attitudes  and  procedures  affecting 
Federal  employees  have  a  way  of  per¬ 
vading  our  whole  society,  governing  the 
employer-employee  relationship  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  found.  This  is  especially  true 
today  when  in  the  wake  of  expanding 
^Federal  activities  private  industries  and 
firms  hold  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government  which  subject  their  em¬ 
ployees  to  Federal  personnel  rules  and  to 
Federal  industrial  security  regulations. 
For  thOse  reasons  the  practices  govern¬ 
ing  Federal  employees  affect  not  only  2.6 
million  o\more  Federal  civil  servants, 
but  over  if)  million  public  servants 
throughout  Government  in  the  United 
States  and  millions  more  employees  in 
private  industry!.  These  citizens  repre¬ 
sent  not  only  a  large  part  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  but  a  significant  segment  of  our 
national  economy  and  a  sizable  piece  of 
Federal,  State,  and  10*^1  governmental 
budgets.  \ 

From  the  reports  coming  to  the  sub¬ 
committee,  I  believe  there  is  now  being 
created  in  the  Federal  servicfe  a  climate 
of  fear,  apprehension,  and\  coercion 
Which  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
service  and  is  corroding  the  rights  of 
Federal  employees.  It  should  disturb 
every  American  citizen  who  takes  pKde 
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his  Government  and  it  should  disturb 
istrators  concerned  about  achieve¬ 
ment  of  substantive  goals.  Psychological 
testing,  psychiatric  interviews,  race  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  lie  detectors,  loyalty  oaths, 
probing^ersonnel  forms  and  background 
investigations,  restrictions  on  commu¬ 
nicating  with  Congress,  pressure  to  sup¬ 
port  politicaKparties  financially,  yet  re¬ 
strictions  on  ail  other  political  activity, 
coercion  to  buy  savings  bonds,  extensive 
limitations  on  outiide  activities,  rules  for 
speaking  and  writing  and  even  thinking, 
forms  for  revealing  personal  data  about 
finances,  creditors,  property  and  other 
interests  of  employees  and  their  fami¬ 
lies — all  of  these  raise  duXprocess  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  substantive  natfire,  for  they 
increasingly  shrink  the  realmSof  personal 
liberty  and  violate  individual  privacy. 

Taken  alone,  no  one  of  these  practices 
or  policies  may  be  important  enough  to 
arouse  the  sustained  concern  which  is 
sufficiently  widespread  to  result  in  a  cc 
plete  study  of  the  sources  of  discontef 
and  action  to  resolve  them.  At  the  most^ 
there  is  a  temporary  interest  in  the  more 
sensational  aspects  of  the  practices,  for 
instance,  the  sex  questions  on  the  psy¬ 
chological  tests,  while  the  more  complex 
aspects  are  passed  over.  However,  in 
the  aggregate,  they  constitute  an  impos¬ 
ing  and  alarming  collection  of  practices 
^nd  devices  with  infinite  potential  for 
arbitrary  personnel  decisions  affecting 
the  jobs  and  lives  of  millions. 

Today  I  should  like  to  direct  attention 
to  two  of  the  more  recent  examples  which 
form  a  part  of  this  growing  series  of 
techniques  for  surveillance  and  probing. 


MINORITY  STATUS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


The  first  of  these  is  the  minority  group 
status  questionnaire  which,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  insuring  “equal  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity,”  is  currently  being  administered 
to  Federal  employees.  This  form  re¬ 
quires  the  employee  to  check  a  box  in¬ 
dicating  whether  he  is  “American  In¬ 
dian,”  “Negro,”  “Oriental,”  “Spanish- 
American,”  or  “none  of  these.” 


asked  to  supply  such  information  and 
reflects  a  deep  awareness  of  the  privacy 
interest  at  stake  here  as  well  as  concern 
over  the  confidentiality  and  eventual  use 
of  the  data. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  for 
the  Record  excerpts  from  some  of  these 
letters. 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  17,  1966. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin,  Jr., 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  supervisor  with  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency.  On  May  21,  1966  we  will 
distribute  a  punch-card  questionnaire  to  all 
employees  on  which  they  are  requested  to 
give  information  about  their  race,  or  na¬ 
tional  origin.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
proper  to  request  that  employees  of  any 
government  agency  reveal  information  of 
this  nature,  which  would  seem  to  be  of  con¬ 
cern  only  to  the  individual  involved.  The 
instructions  accompanying  these  question¬ 
naires  indicate,  but  not  pointedly  enough, 
that  the  completion  of  the  forms  is  not 
^mandatory.  Even  though  their  completion 
not  mandatory,  most  employees  would  noty 
cfoisider  that  they  have  the  right  to  refusj) 
to  complete  them.  I  believe  that  this  shod 
be  unequivocally  pointed  out  in  plain  ^fn- 
guage\o  all  employees. 

I  beliHye  this  to  be  an  unconscionable  in¬ 
vasion  o Krone’s  privacy,  and  anotlyn  giant 
step  toward  the  regimentation  ant/ destruc¬ 
tion  of  individual  rights  in  favor /f  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  monolith  as  so  graphically  pointed 
out  in  OrweU’s  \984. 

Since  we  in  the  government  service,  that 
is  to  say  most  of  uV  at  leas/  have  no  unions 
to  fight  this  sort  ofSencroftchment  upon  our 
privacy,  we  must  depfcjyf  on  you.  Please  do 
not  let  us  down. 

Thank  you. 


Mr.  President,  the  purposes  of  the 
equal  employment  program  are  com¬ 
mendable.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  discriminate 
because  of  race,  color,  or  ethnic  back 
ground  or  for  any  other  reason  unrelated 
to  the  ability  to  do  a  job.  This  i / the 
principle  behind  the  merit  systenym  our 
civil  service,  and  I  firmly  support  it. 
However,  I  do  question  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  methods  chosen'  to  try  to 
attain  some  of  our  stated/goals.  The 
goal  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  some 
citizens  does  not  and  should  not  encom¬ 
pass  the  denial  of  personal  privacy  to 
millions.  In  our  system  of  government 
the  traditions  of  dujVprocess  and  the  con¬ 
cept  of  fairness  limit  the  conditions  which 
government  can /lace  on  its  employment. 
Why  should  ar/employee  who  considers 
himself  an  American  be  asked  to  sit 
down  with /a  questionnaire  and  check 
what  his /race  of  ancestry  might  be? 
Whose  business  is  it?  The  complaints 
which /have  poured  into  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  by  letters,  telegrams,  and  phone 
call/suggest  that  many  citizens,  not  just 
Fpaeral  employees,  share  my  concern. 

le  indignation  expressed  is  based  al- 
hnost  entirely  on  resentment  as  being 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  new, 
technique  is  not  limited  to  Federal 
ployees,  but  was  recently  extended, 
private  employees  when  Secretary'  of 
Labor  Wirtz  announced  in  May  a/eom- 
plete  reversal  of  previous  Department  of 
Labor  policy  regarding  race  identifica¬ 
tion  on  employment  records/  He  has 
said  that  such  identification/will  now  be 
required  on  employment  nbcords  in  any 
situation  affecting  racial/aiscrimination 
or  membership  practicg/ subject  to  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Department 

Secretary  Wirtz  has  said  this  identifi¬ 
cation  “will  always  be  voluntary”  and 
that  procedures  xre  being  established  to 
make  it  clear  /o  any  person  asked  to 
record  his  raye  that  it  is  solely  to  help 
fight  discrimination.  I  believe  Mr.  Wirtz 
should  take  a  lesson  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  of/Federal  civil  servants  in  this 
matter /Of  voluntariness. 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
inforened  the  subcommittee  that  the 
fo/m  was  voluntary,  that  no  employee 
fas  required  to  fill  it  out  if  he  did  not 
''wish  to  do  so,  the  complaints  show  that 
this  use  of  the  word  “voluntary”  is  mere  j 
euphemism.  It  is  totally  meaningless.  8 


Supervisors,  or  those  charged  with  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program  in  numerous  re¬ 
ported  cases  did  not  mention  the  volun¬ 
tary  nature  of  the  survey;  names  of  those 
who  did  not  complete  the  form  or  return 
a  questionnaire  were  listed  and  for¬ 
warded — in  some  cases  to  regional  or 
head  offices — and  followup  contacts  are 
being  made  by  supervisors  to  gain  com¬ 
pliance.  Apparently  a  number  of  un¬ 
fortunate  office  situations  have  developed 
as  a  result,  and  employee-management 
relations  reached  a  low  ebb  in  some 


Dear  Senator/I  recently  rtead  where  your 
Senate  group  /5n  constitutional  rights  was 
concerned  w/h  the  recent  polk  of  Federal 
employees  a/to  their  race.  When  hwas  asked 
to  fill  ouyrhe  form  I  was  told  it  wks  volun¬ 
tary,  wluch  of  course  it  was.  What  N[  really 
object  zo  is  the  fact  that  a  list  of  the  Taames 
of  thfise  who  elected  not  to  fill  out  Dhese 
ridiculous  forms  was  sent  to  the  regional 
headquarters  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agenfl 
Atlanta.  I  think  this  was  unfair.  Thii 
survey  should  have  never  been  taken  and  if 
taken  should  have  been  handled  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  instead  of  each  agency 
handling  it. 

Thank  you. 


cases. 


Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  read  David  Lawrence 
column  on  the  New  Federal  Questionnaire  on 
Racial  Classification. 

I  am  the  wife  of  an  Air  Force  man  (white) , 
I  am  white  also  and  our  8  children,  all 
white!  We  have  tried  to  teach  our  children 
to  not  be  too  conscious  of  skin  color  or  re¬ 
ligion  or  buck-teeth  but  rather  to  see  the 
real  persons.  What  shall  we  teach  them 
now?  Of  course,  I  am  not  really  asking,  I 
know. 

A  Questionnaire  such  as  this  should  never 
even  have  been  thought  of.  If  there  is  a 
job  to  be  done,  what  matter  the  color  of  the 
persons  skin  who  does  it.  As  far  as  “racial 
balancS”  is  concerned,  it  could  become  so  in¬ 
volved  &  cost  so  much  money  and  in  the  end 
find  no  answers.  No  man,  black  or  white, 
wants  to  be  regimented  or  balanced — this  is 
not  freedom. 

My  mind  becomes  a  turmoil  the  more  I 
think  of  it  but  one  thing  is  clear — such  a 
questionnaire  may  seem  unimportant  in  a 
way  but  my  reaction  is  no,  no  it  is  wrong! 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
assures  us  the  survey  reply  is  confiden¬ 
tial,  that  social  security  numbers  are 
used  instead  of  names  to  protect  the 
identity  of  the  individual  employee  and 
that  replies  are  placed  in  sealed  enve¬ 
lopes,  this  is  just  not  so  in  the  many  cases 
reported  to  the  subcommittee.  Complete 
names  or  the  first  two  letters  of  names,  A 
.with  social  security  number  and  birth-  ™ 
kites,  are  printed  on  the  cards  in  most 
agencies,  and  in  one  agency,  according  to 
reports,  employees  were  denied  envelopes. 

Tm»  inconsistency  between  Mr.  Macy’s 
statenumt  that  no  employees  is  required 
to  complete  a  form  and  Commission  reg¬ 
ulations  prescribing  followup  procedures 
to  assure  compliance  is  so  glaring  as  to  be 
ridiculous.  Invited  to  obtain  compliance 
with  such  ready-made  forms  as  that 
suggested  by  Nihe  Commission,  no 
administrator  worth  his  salt  could  afford 
to  be  reticent  in  acquiring  replies  from 
his  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  Consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
Commission’s  form  together  with  a 
memorandum  issued  in  tn«  State  De¬ 
partment  by  the  office  of  Che  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  for  Administration  is 
typical  of  the  type  of  admimetrative 
followup  which  the  Commission  direc¬ 
tive  encourages. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  Cc 
mission  Directive  and  State  Departmef 
June  30  directive  were  ordered  to  be' 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
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foreign  aid  authorization  b^ij.1.  House  committee  re- 
ing  on  diverted  acreage  and  t\ authorize  USDA  to  hold 
loans.  Several  Representative^S^ubmitted  measures 
submitting  watershed  plans. 


.  OREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3584,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
(pp.  15408-32,  15435-38).  Adopted  a  Javits-Gruening  (modified)  amendment 
barring  aid  to  tj^e_JJnited  Arab  Republic  unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  aid  is  essential  to  the  national  interest  and  will  not  assist  aggressive 
actions  by  that  country  (pp.  15431-2).  Rejected,  35-48,  an  amendment  by  Sen. 

c  ee  to  provide  a  2-year  authorization  for  the  economic  side  of  the  program 
rather  than  the  1-year  authorization  which  was  reported  by  the  committee  (pp. 
15408-27),  after  rejecting,  23-64,  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Lausche  to  place  a  1- 
year  limitation  on  all  programs  of  aid  except  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 


2 


Development  Loan  Fund,  which  would  be  for  2  years  (pp.  15421-2).  Sen.  Tower 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  which  he  stated  "would  open  the  way... for  the  sale  to  Indonesia  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  export  credit  sales 
program."  pp.  15369-80  \ _ | 


2.  WATER.  '  Passed  without  amendment  S.  J.  Res;  167,-  to  enable  the  U.  S./to  orga¬ 
nize  and  hold  an  International  Conference  on  Water  for  Peace  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1967.  pi  5  / 


3.  LANDS;  RELOCATION  PAYMENTS.  The  Government  Operations  Committ/ee  voted  to  report 

(but  did  not  actually  report)  with  amendments  S.  1681,  to  provide  for  uniform, 
fair,  and  equithble  treatment  of  persons,  businesses,  or  f/mns  displaced  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs,  p.  D639  / 

4.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Seri\  Bennett  spoke  of  the  "growing  concern  by  the  citizens  of 

Utah  with  the  construction  delay  of  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah 
project,"  and  inserted Na  resolution  stressing  the  9vital  importance"  of  the 
establishment  of  an  economic  construction  program/on  this  water  project."  p. 
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5.  MILK.  Sen.  Proxmire  claimed  tnat  the  proposed^  funds  for  the  special  milk  pro¬ 

gram  for  schoolchildren  "may  well  not  be  sufficient"  due  to  the  "growth"  of 
the  program  participation,  p.  15383  / 

6.  WORLD  FOOD.  Sen.  Symington  called  attention  to  the  "impending  crisis  of  the 

world  food  shortage"  and  inserted  a  speech  by  Sen.  McGovern,  "Agriculture  Can 
Be  Prosperous,"  "pointing  out  the  tremendous  potential  of  American  agriculture 
in  world  trade."  pp.  15383-5  /  \ 

7.  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Sen. /Jordan,  Ida.\  spoke  of  the  "magnificant  poten¬ 

tial  for  agricultural  development"  of  the  arDi  lands  in  Idaho,  pp.  15398-9 

8.  TRUTH  IN  LENDING.  Sen.  Douglas  inserted- three  anilcles  in  support  of  his  truth- 

.  in-lending  bill.  pp.  15^86,  15394-7, . 15397-8  \ 

9.  ECONOMY.  Sen.  Mundt  inserted  an  article,  "Who's  Responsible  for  the  Money 

Squeeze?"  pp.  15382^8  \ 


HOUSE 


10.  WATER.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res. 
1169,  to  enable  the  U.  S.  to  organize  and  hold  an  International  Conference 
on  Water  for  Peace  in  the  U.  S.  in  1967  (H.  Rept.  1742).  p.  15510 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 
H.  R.  V3825,  amended,  to  authorize  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  '^or  the 
joint/construction  by  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico  of  an  international  flooci  control 
project  for  the  Tijuana  River;  and  H.  R.  11880,  amended,  to  authorize\conclu- 
sion  of  an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  joint  measures  for  solution  of  th^Lower 
Rio  Grande  salinity  problem,  p.  D641  \ 

\y  TRADE  FAIRS.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  \. 

/  15098,  to  amend  Public  Law  89-284,  relating  to  participation  of  the  U.  S.  in\ 

the  HemisFair  1968  Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1968  (H. 
Rept.  1740).  p.  15510 
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Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Under  the  proposal, 
ceilings  for  both  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  would  not  be  mandatory,  but 
k  could  be  imposed  or  placed  on  a  stand-by 
'  jasis  by  the  appropriate  agency,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  others,  in  the  light  of 
existing  conditions.” 

Attached  is  the  text  of  the  amendments  to 
Regulation  Q,  Payment  of  Interest  on  De¬ 
posits,  implementing  the  Board’s  action. 

TitiNe  12 — Banks  and  Banking 
CHAPTER  V - FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Subchapter  A^Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Fede\f.  Reserve  System 
leg.  Q] 

Part  217 — PaymentNof  Interest  on  Deposits 
Maximum  raVes  of  interest 

1.  Effective  July  2*k  1966,  §  217.1  is 

amended  by  inserting  a\ew  paragraph  (g) 
as  follows: 

(g)  Multiple  maturity  tiiSe  deposit. — The 
term  "multiple  maturity  \ime  deposit” 
means  any  time  deposit  (1)  tlmt  is  payable 
at  the  depositor’s  option  on  mole  than  one 
date,  whether  on  a  specified  date^r  at  the 
expiration  of  a  specified  time  after\he  date 
of  deposit  (e.g.,  a  deposit  payable  at  Vie  op¬ 
tion  of  the  depositor  either  three  months  or 
six  months  after  the  date  of  deposit ),V2) 
that  is  payable  after  written  notice  of  with¬ 
drawal ,  or  (3)  with  respect  to  which  tlw 
underlying  instrument  or  contract  or  any' 
informal  understanding  or  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  for  automatic  renewal  at  maturity. 

2.  Effective  July  20,  1966,  §  217.6  (Sup¬ 
plement  to  Regulation  Q)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

§  217.6  Maximum  rates  of  interest  payable 
on  time  and  savings  deposits  by 
member  banks. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  19  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  §  217.3,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  hereby  prescribes  the  following 
maximum  rates 1  of  interest  payable  by 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
on  time  and  savings  deposits: 

(a)  Time  deposits. — (1)  No  member  bank 
shall  pay  interest  accruing  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  sy2  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded 
quarterly,2  regardless  of  the  basis  upon  which 
such  interest  may  be  computed,  on  any  time 
deposit,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  No  member  bank  shall  pay  interest  ac¬ 
cruing  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  5  per  cent  per^ 
annum,  compounded  quarterly,2  regardless 
of  the  basis  upon  which  such  interest  may  Jffe 
computed,  on  any  multiple  maturity  time 
deposit  received  on  or  after  July  20,  ^966, 
which  is  payable  only  90  days  or  moyf  after 
the  date  of  deposit  or  90  days  or  m«e  after 
the  last  preceding  date  on  whicyit  might 
have  been  paid. 

(3)  No  member  bank  shall^jay  interest 
accruing  at  a  rate  in  excess  oiA  per  cent  per 
annum,  compounded  quarterfy,2  regardless  of 
the  basis  upon  which  sucbr  interest  may  be 
computed,  on  any  multiplVmaturity  time  de¬ 
posit  received  on  or  afteVluly  20,  1966,  which 
is  payable  less  than  9<^Qays  after  the  date  of 
deposit  or  less  than^JO  days  after  the  last 

1  The  maximum^  rates  of  interest  payable 
by  member  barges  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  on  tin^f  and  savings  deposits  as  pre¬ 
scribed  herehg  are  not  applicable  to  any  de¬ 
posit  whic^ns  payable  only  at  an  office  of  a 
member  bpnk  located  outside  of  the  States 
of  the  Touted  States  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia 

Is  limitation  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  ^eventing  the  compounding  of  interest 
a^mther  than  quarterly  intervals,  provided 
fat  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  interest 
§o  compounded  does  not  exceed  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  interest  at  the  rate  above 
prescribed  when  compounded  quarterly. 


preceding  date  on  which  it  might  have  been 
paid. 

(b)  Savings  deposits. — No  member  bank 
shall  pay  interest  accruing  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded  quar¬ 
terly,2  regardless  of  the  basis  upon  which 
such  interest  may  be  computed,  on  any  sav¬ 
ings  deposit. 

3a.  The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
decrease  the.  rate  of  interest  that  member 
banks  are  permitted  to  pay  on  time  deposits 
with  alternative  maturities  or  with  provision 
for  automatic  renewal  at  maturity,  defined 
as  “multiple  maturity  time  deposits.”  For¬ 
merly,  member  banks  were  permitted  to  pay 
interest  up  to  5  y2  per  cent  per  annum  on 
any  time  deposit,  irrespective  of  maturity. 
(A  time  deposit  does  not  include  a  deposit 
contract  that  provides  for  payment  in  less 
than  30  days  (§217.1).)  Now,  for  multiple 
maturity  time  deposits  with  respect  to  which 
the  depositor  is  permitted  to  withdraw  his 
funds  only  after  periods  of  90  days  or  more, 
the  maximum  permissible  rate  is  5  per  cent. 
For  those  such  deposits  with  respect  to  which 
the  depositor  is  permitted  to  withdraw  his 
funds  after  periods  of  less  than  90  days,  the 
maximum  permissible  rate  is  4  per  cent. 

b.  The  requirements  of  section  4  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  with  respect  to 
notice,  public  participation,  and  deferred  ef¬ 
fective  date  were  not  followed  in  connection 
with  these  amendments  because  the  Board 
found  that  the  general  credit  situation  and 
vthe  public  interest  compelled  it  to  make  the 
:tion  effective  no  later  than  the  date 
^pted. 

U.S.C.  248 ( i) ,  371b,  and  461.) 

Da\ed  at  Washington,  D.C.,  this  15th  day 
of  Jul\  1966. 

By  ora^r  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
^Signed)  Merritt  Sherman, 
Merritt  Sherman, 

[  seal  ]  Secretarg^ 

THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1966— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  672 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  S.  3584. 
This  amendment  would  open  the  way, 
once  again,  for  the  sale  to  Indonesia  of 
agricultural  products  under  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  export  credit 
sales  program. 

The  amendment  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  should  again  take  steps  to  encour¬ 
age  and  facilitate  the  export  to  Indo¬ 
nesia  of  agricultural  commodities  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

My  amendment  would  permit  Con¬ 
gress  to  acknowledge  and  recognize  the 
change  in  regime  which  has  taken  place 
in  Indonesia  within  the  past  year,  a 
change  substantially  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Indonesian  people,  I  believe,  and  to 
the  cause  of  world  freedom  and  peace. 

Beginning  on  September  30  of  last 
year,  events  were  set  into  motion  which 
have  resulted  in  a  decisive  defeat  for 
Indonesian  Communists.  On  that  date, 
Communists  initiated  a  coup  which  they 
hoped  would  place  Indonesia  within  the 
Communist  bloc. 

I  am  sure  Senators  are  familial-  with 
the  details  of  the  countercoup  which 
freed  Indonesia  from  substantial  Com¬ 
munist  influence  and  placed  it  once 
again  with  the  community  of  nations 
which  are  relatively  Independent  and 


moving  toward  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  revolt  launched  on  September  30 
aroused  public  ire  against  the  Com¬ 
munists  and,  with  the  help  of  Moslems 
and  people  of  the  countryside,  the  anti¬ 
communist  generals  were  able  to  wrest 
control  of  the  government  from  subver¬ 
sives  and  from  President  Sukarno. 
Sukarno,  it  must  be  noted,  had  been 
adopting  an  increasingly  anti-West 
attitude  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
aware  in  advance  of  a  plot  to  wipe  out 
the  anti-Communist  leadership  in  the 
army. 

Back  in  January  1964,  at  the  start  of 
the  89th  session  of  Congress,  I  introduced 
S.  328,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  furnishing 
of  any  further  U.S.  assistance  to  Com¬ 
munist-  dominated  Indonesia .  The  intro  - 
duction  of  S.  328  reflected  my  concern 
and  the  concern  of  several  of  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleagues,  who  cosponsored 
the  measure,  that  Indonesia  was  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  the  influence  of  Communists 
in  high  Government  positions.  The 
Senate  later  adopted  my  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  government 
presently  in  power  in  Indonesia  will  be 
able  to  rebuild  the  plundered  economy 
which  is  the  legacy  of  President  Sukarno 
and  of  pro-Red  elements  formerly  in  in¬ 
fluence  in  his  government.  Sukarno  is 
no  longer  in  power,  not  even  as  a  figure¬ 
head. 

Indonesia  now  faces  a  legacy  of  sky¬ 
rocketing  prices,  scarcities  of  food  and 
other  agricultural  products,  and  rising 
unemployment. 

This  nation  of  islands  is  both  militarily 
and  economically  important  to  the  West. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  we  should  act 
now  to  strengthen  the  present  regime, 
which  seems  to  be  of  a  persuasion  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  present  prob¬ 
lems. 

American  aid  to  Indonesia  was  halted 
at  the  time  of  Sukarno’s  frequent  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
not  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  restore  that  aid  even  in  view  of  the 
changed  situation  which  now  prevails. 

Last  April  18,  about  a  year  after  the 
United  States  aid  was  withdrawn,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  that  we  had 
agreed  to  sell  50,000  tons  of  rice  on  credit 
to  the  new  Djakarta  government.  It  was 
emphasized  by  the  State  Department, 
however,  that  the  move  was  not  to  be 
confused  with  a  general  shift  in  policy 
toward  Indonesia,  but  that  it  was  a  “one 
shot  deal”  to  meet  what  State  called  an 
“emergency”  rice  shortage  in  certain 
areas. 

Rice  is  not,  however,  the  only  thing 
Indonesia  needs,  and  “one-shot”  deals 
do  not  seem  to  me  wise  foreign  policy 
with  a  struggling,  friendly  nation. 

One  of  the  commodities  the  Indone¬ 
sians  lack  is  cotton.  One  American  firm 
has  been  trying  to  obtain  credit  approval 
for  the  sale  to  Indonesia  of  40,000 
tons  of  cotton.  This  amount  of  cotton 
would  allow  the  opening  of  eight  now 
idle  spinning  mills  in  the  country,  and 
would  be  a  major  contribution  in  allow¬ 
ing  the  country  to  reestablish  its  eco¬ 
nomic  position. 

Wheat  also  is  a  needed  commodity. 
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It  is  of  some  concern  to  me  that  we  sel¬ 
dom  act  swiftly  enough  to  curtail  aid 
when  the  situation  demands  it,  and  that 
neither  do  we  act  promptly  to  reestablish 
economic  assistance  to  those  countries 
who  have  demonstrated  moves  away  from 
communism.  There  seems  to  be  too 
great  a  lag  in  our  reevaluation  of  these 
constantly  changing  situations.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  an  aid  program  it 
should  be  effective  and  timely. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize 
the  change  that  has  occurred  in  Indo¬ 
nesia.  The  governmental  situation  there 
is  not  all  that  is  to  be  desired,  by  any 
means.  The  country  is  financially  weak, 
and  many  problems  face  the  new  leaders. 

At  the  same  time,  our  aid  there  would 
be  used  to  our  advantage.  The  leaders 
are  nominally  pro-West  and  seem  capa¬ 
ble  to  deal  with  the  present  problems. 
There  is  much  at  stake  to  influence  the 
cold  war  in  this  country  with  its  736,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
100  million  people. 

Indonesia  is  one  of  the  world’s  richest 
suppliers  of  tin,  oil  and  coal.  There  are 
also  vast  supplies  of  bauxite,  manganese, 
copper,  nickel,  gold,  and  silver. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
amendment,  keeping  in  mind  one  of  the 
key  objectives  of  our  foreign  aid  policy — 
to  strengthen  nations  which  demonstrate 
a  striving  for  self-determination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  673  AND  674 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  two  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  3584,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  675 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  3584,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  678 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  two  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3584,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend¬ 
ments  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head¬ 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  67  8 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  me  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Aid 
bill,  S.  3584. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
increase  the  interest  rates  on  develop¬ 
ment  loans  from  not  less  than  1  percent 
to  not  less  than  2  percent  in  the  initial 
stage  of  the  loan. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
save  the  American  taxpayers  over  $6 
million  per  year,  the  exact  savings  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  amount  finally  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress.  It  will  eliminate 
the  situation  presently  existing  where 
foreign  nations  are  able  to  borrow  at 
lower  interest  rates  than  the  lowest  rates 
available  to  American  investors  and 
would  reduce  the  present  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  cost  and  return  on  such  loans, 
bringing  them  more  nearly  in  line  with 


the  market  yield  on  present  long-term 
Treasury  bonds. 

I  reiterate  that  this  amendment  would 
affect  only  the  first  10  years  of  an  out¬ 
standing  development  loan  during  which 
the  interest  rates  are  much  lower  than 
subsequent  years.  The  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  already  recom¬ 
mended  a  similar  increase  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  interest  rates  for  the  second  stage 
of  outstanding  loans  from  2%  to  3  per¬ 
cent. 

By  reducing  the  subsidization  rate  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  10  years  from  the  present 
3%  to  2%  percent,  three  objectives  are 
served:  the  taxpayer  is  relieved  to  that 
extent  of  the  burden  he  has  borne  over 
recent  years;  foreign  capital  from  the 
wealthier  nations  will  appear  relatively 
more  attractive  to  foreign  borrowers, 
thereby  spreading  the  aid  burden  more 
equitably  among  our  allies;  and  a  clearer 
delineation  between  our  aid  grants  and 
aid  loan  programs  is  created,  which 
should  point  us  in  the  direction  of  tight¬ 
ening  up  our  heretofore  excessively  loose 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  678)  is  as  fol 
lows: 

On  page  3,  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  24  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
“and  by  striking  out  ‘1  per  centum’  and  sub 
stituting  ‘2  per  centum’  ”. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ash 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  tl 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Je^ey 
[Mr.  Case]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
Amendment  No.  638  to  Senate  bi!Vr3164. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidpfit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thamame  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  /Mr.  Case]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  ofyunendment  610 
to  S.  316,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  CfFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  Ordered. 

ENROLL  EOT BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secreiiary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  19,  1966,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  3003.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of 
Marcel  3,  1931,  and  October  9,  1962,  relating 
to  Kie  furnishing  of  books  and  other  mate- 
ryfls  to  the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  the 
irnishing  of  such  books  and  other  materials 
rto  other  handicapped  persons;  and 

S.  3150.  An  act  to  make  further  provision 
for  the  retirement  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  oSfler  of  the 
Senate  of  July  11,  1966,  the\iames  of 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  m\  Boggs, 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mi-X)omi- 
nick,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  IbcK- 
enlooper,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Javits, \lr. 
Kttchel,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Moss, 
Murphy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Randolph,  an£ 
Mr.  Tydings  were  added  as  additional  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3598)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution  by 
allowing  a  tax  credit  for  expenditures 
incurred  in  constructing  such  facilities 
and  by  permitting  the  deduction,  or 
amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5 
years,  of  such  expenditures,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Carlson  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  July  11,  1966. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3598)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution  by 
allowing  a  tax  credit  for  expenditures 
incurred  in  constructing  such  facilities 
and  by  permitting  the  deduction,  or 
amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years, 
of  such  expenditures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2575, 

TO  STRENGTHEN  CERTAIN  LAWS 

RELATING  TO  BANKING 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Financial  Institutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2575,  to 
strengthen  certain  laws  relating  to  bank¬ 
ing. 

The  hearings  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
July  28,  1966,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5302 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  this  bill  are 
requested  to  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief 
i^o f  staff,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
id  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
O'fiQce  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  tele¬ 
phone  225-3921. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  Consent,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina¬ 
tion  on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  t\iE  TREASURY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Winthrop  KnowltonVff  New  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ’'Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pre 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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help  to  reduce  the  unemployment  lists 
id  to  slash  charity  costs. 

.To  better  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
aged,  who  are  the  “forgotten  poor,”  I 
urgKextensive  revision  to  the  present  so¬ 
cial  security  system  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  minority 
memberXnf  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.NFurther,  I  urge  the  creation  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  of  a  program 
dsigned  to  encourage  and  enhance  part- 
time  employment  and  earning  opportu¬ 
nities  among  the  officially  retired  but 
often  highly  skilled  and  productive  sen¬ 
ior  citizens. 

Considerable  modifications  to  existing 
programs  are  needeaS.  Project  Head¬ 
start,  which  was  originally  proposed  by 
Republicans,  has  been  thesmost  success¬ 
ful  of  the  new  antipoverty  programs  but 
to  assure  its  full  potential  I  urge  that  it 
be  administered  by  the  Office  otf  Educa¬ 
tion  and  that  its  funds  be  approsimately 
doubled. 

In  addition  to  the  above  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  public  training  and  placement, 
I  would  urge  a  more  effective  system 
evaluation  for  Job  Corps  applicants'^ 
greater  cooperation  with  local  businesses, 
labor  unions  and  civic  groups,  and  im¬ 
proved  discipline  in  the  camps  lest  the 
growing  number  of  unsavory  incidents, 
serve  to  endanger  this  whole  endeavor 
by  creating  resentment  and  fear  in  the 
local  communities. 

In  regards  to  the  community  action 
program,  I  recommend  that  the  affected 
persons  be  given  greater  representation 
on  the  community  action  boards  so  as  to 
assure  the  poor  a  fuller  involvement  in 
the  solution  of  their  problems.  I  would 
also  urge  more  funds  be  made  available 
for  rural  areas. 

As  the  entire  antipoverty  effort  could 
conceivably  be  discredited  by  a  frustrated 
and  disillusioned  American  public,  I  urge 
the  establishment  of  a  select  committee 
of  Congress  to  better  assure  congres¬ 
sional  supervision  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  help  restore  public  con¬ 
fidence. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  the  above 
recommendations  will  help  to  accelerate 
the  effort  to  reduce  poverty.  But  we  nee 
to  be  continually  reminded  that  even  Ane 
most  skillfully  designed  antipoverty^pro- 
grams  will  go  for  naught  if  we  iail  to 
maintain  a  growing  and  stable  economy. 
It  is  economic  growth  withouyspiraling 
inflation  which  provides  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  ultimate  eradication  of 
poverty.  However,  at  the/moment,  one 
side  of  this  equation  is  dangerously  out 
of  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  staffed  earlier  that  one 
of  the  cruel  ironie^of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  has  been  tha' creation  of  expecta¬ 
tions  that  cannoc  be  fulfilled  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  programs.  Yet,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  iynnother  cruel  irony  to  the 
administration’s  war  on  poverty.  Within 
the  past  year  the  rate  of  inflation  has 
been  significantly  accelerated.  Inflation 
is  harnnul  to  all  and  damaging  to  the 
entire'  economy,  but  it  strikes  most 
cruelly  at  the  poor.  Thus,  it  is  in  recent 
months  that  the  poor  have  seen  the  pur- 
lasing  power  of  their  already  meager 
icomes  steadily  diminished.  This  infla¬ 
tion  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  failures 


of  the  administration  to  manage  this 
Nation’s  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  in 
the  manner  necessary  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  stable  purchasing  power. 

This  failure  to  control  inflation  serves 
to  compound  the  frustrations  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  poor  who  are  increasingly  disen¬ 
chanted  by  the  gap  between  promise  and 
performance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  but  one  of  an  im¬ 
pressively  long  list  of  legislative  pack¬ 
ages  proposed  and  promoted  by  the  John¬ 
son  administration.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  the  measure  of  a  particular  ad¬ 
ministration’s  contribution  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  number  of  bills  it  signs  into 
law  but  how  effectively  it  deals  with  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  day.  To  govern 
successfully  an  administration  must  be 
concerned  not  simply  with  the  passage  of 
laws  but  with  the  attainment  of  genuine 
solutions  to  genuine  problems.  The 
problems  of  our  age  are  not  to  be  solved 
by  political  proclamations. 

The  record  of  the  war  on  poverty  is 
but  yet  another  example  of  the  ever -pres 
ent  gap  between  words  and  deeds,  J6e- 
fcween  promises  and  results  which  tiragi- 
illy  have  become  the  hallmark  m  the 
administration.  The  administration’s 
lacloof  credibility  is  not  limite&r  to  Viet- 
nam.\The  seeds  of  this  growing  crisis  of 
confideHfe  are  to  be  found/in  a  politi¬ 
cally  distorted  view  of  government  by 
consensusX  Prolonged  exposure  to  this 
type  of  perfWmance  iWt  only  magnifies 
the  intensitN  of  the  administration’s 
political  oppcXitionr  but  increasingly 
alienates  its  potential  supporters.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  theywto  on  poverty  as  with 
the  war  in  Vieti^m>many  of  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  earfy  and  rnost  vigorous  sup¬ 
porters  have  now  bec^ne  some  of  the 
most  bitter  critics,  anX  the  fact  that 
those  whom  it  is  intendXl  to  help  are 
increasingly  open  and  bitter  in  their 
criticjOm  of  it,  is  damning  evidence  of  its 
failure. 


stand  ready  to  support  any  reasonable 
legislation  which  he  considers  aRpro- 
priate  for  effectively  resolving  theyissues 
in  the  airlines  strike. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  telegram  whiqh  I  sent  to 
the  President. 

There  being  no  objection/the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printejr  Ln  the  Record 
as  follows : 

July  19,  1966. 

The  President,  ' 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  the  use  of' all  available  resources  in 
an  effort  to  resofire  the  current  strike  by  the 
International  Machinists  against  five  major 
airlines. 

The  strikaf  now  in  its  eleventh  day,  is  no 
closer  to  settlement,  according  to  the  press, 
than  when  it  started. 

Meanwhile,  non-struck  airlines,  buses,  and 
trains/are  overloaded,  thus  jeopardizing  the 
safety  of  and  greatly  inconveniencing  the 
trailing  public,  and  the  economy  of  the 
raon  is  being  disrupted. 

The  American  people,  who,  through  their 
'own  tax  dollars,  have  supported  and  sub¬ 
sidized  the  airlines  industry,  have  a  right  to 
protection  against  a  strike  which  vitally  af¬ 
fects  the  comfort  and  safety  of  everyone  and 
which  is  destructive  to  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  Nation. 

I  support  the  steps  taken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  fact-finding  board  and  government 
mediators,  but  if  efforts  to  resolve  the  strike 
are  not  to  prove  fruitful,  I  stand  ready  to 
support  any  reasonable  legislation  which  you 
and  Department  of  Labor  consider  appropri¬ 
ate  for  effectively  resolving  the  issues  in  the 
airlines  strike. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE  AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  today  advised  by  tr 
Department  of  Labor  that  the  next  anc 
last  step,  in  any  effort  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  settle  the  issues  and  end  the  air¬ 
lines  strike,  is  for  the  President,  on  his 
own  initiative,  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  strike  and  ask  for  legislation. 

The  airlines  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  which  has  a 
different  procedure  than  that  contained 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  First,  there  is 
an  attempt  at  mediation  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  which  reports  to  the 
President  on  its  findings.  The  President 
then  appoints  a  special  panel  to  make 
recommendations.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  headed  this 
body  which  recommended  various  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  President.  By  law,  there 
can  be  no  strike  during  the  time  that  this 
body  meets.  The  union  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  panel’s  recommendations 
and  the  strike  began.  That  is  as  far  as 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  goes  in  regard  to 
labor-management  differences. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  President  stating  that  I 


NORTH  VIETNAM  AND  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  North 
Vietnam  will  make  a  grievous  mistake  it 
will  regret  for  a  long  time  if  it  tries  Amer¬ 
ican  prisoners  of  war. 

North  Vietnam  signed  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention,  which  forbids  trials  and  inhu¬ 
man  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  If 
North  Vietnam  even  tries  American  pris¬ 
oners,  let  alone  punishes  them,  it  is  a 
gross  violation  of  the  treaty  it  has 
signed.  But  beyond  that,  it  would  be  an 
unconscionable  violation  of  civilized 
induct. 

It  could  provoke  responses  which 
wotod  increase  and  increase  into  total 
barbaric  conflict. 

MyNmajor  concern  right  now  is  for 
these  men  who  are  only  there  because 
they  obetad  lawful  orders  in  defense  of 
our  countr 

The  United  Nations  should  assume  its 
responsibilities*  The  Soviet  Union — one 
of  the  cochairmcn  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  on-  Vietnam — should  assume  its 
responsibilities  to  recall  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  and  not  encourage  war  and  such 
uncivilized  treatmentVff  war  prisoners. 

The  possibility  of  a  tSial  0f  these  pris¬ 
oners,  and  the  unknownifitimate  results 
of  such  a  trial,  should  .shock  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  world,  and  otoht  to  lead 
every  country  in  the  world  to\xpress  its 
condemnation. 

It  ought  to  lead  every  country  feo  assist 
the  United  States,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  International  Red  Cross  in  Vo- 
tecting  the  American  prisoners. 
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\  CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
\  BUSINESS 

The  ^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
furtherrtaoming  business?  If  not,  morn¬ 
ing  business  is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE,  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  during  the 
debate  on  the  pending  measure  yester¬ 
day  there  were  some  questions  raised  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  commitment  of 
U.S.  military  forces  may  be  implicit  in 
the  extension  of  U.S.  assistance  under 
aid  legislation. 

On  Friday  last  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dean  Rusk, 
having  to  do  with  this  question,  in  which 
he  brings  forth  a  most  candid  and  wel¬ 
come  clarification  of  this  question,  which 
I  read  to  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  letter,  which  clarifies  the 
situation  and  which  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  yesterday,  dated 
July  15,  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  15, 1966. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  have  noted 
recent  expressions  of  concern  in  the  Senate 
over  whether  the  Administration  views  the 
extension  of  aid  to  a  country  as  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  defend  that  country  with  United 
States  troops  if  it  is  attacked.  I  think  it 
important  that  any  confusion  on  this  issue 
be  removed  before  the  Senate  oonsiders  the 
1966  Amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  bring  this  letter  to  the  attention 
of  the  members. 

AID  legislation  relates  to  furnishing  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  assistance  to  foreign 
countries.  It  has  no  bearing  on  commit¬ 
ments  to  employ  United  States  forces  to 
assist  in  the  collective  self-defense  of  other 
countries.  Such  commitments  are  made, 
pursuant  to  our  laws  and  the  Constitution, 
where  the  national  interest  so  requires  and 
not  because  the  United  States  is  or  is  not 
supplying  the  foreign  country  in  question 
with  foreign  aid.  In  short,  our  aid  program 
neither  implies  nor  prohibits  a  commitment 


to  use  our  armed  forces  in  cooperation  with 
the  self-defense  efforts  of  a  foreign  country. 

This  question  has  apparently  arisen  out  of 
the  discussion  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  have 
stated  to  Congressional  committees  and 
elsewhere  that  each  Administration  since 
World  War  II  has  concluded,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  that  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia 
was  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  This  policy  has  been  supported  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  We  have  furnished 
substantial  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  the  countries  in  Southeast  Asia.  A  spec¬ 
ific  security  commitment  was  contained  in 
the  SEATO  Treaty  which  applied  directly 
to  the  signatories  and  to  the  protocol  states. 
This  commitment  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  Congress  of  August  10,  1964. 
The  security  commitment  did  not  arise  from 
the  AID  programs  but  from  the  formal  and 
solemn  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  proc¬ 
esses.  I  hope  this  distinction  will  now  be 
clear. 

Sincerely, 

Dean  Rusk. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  only  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  letter. 
The  Secretary  has  made  at  least  two  dif¬ 
ferent  statements — I  think  there  have 
been  three.  There  were  two  statements 
before  the  committee  and  one  in  Las 
Vegas,  which,  of  course,  was  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  what  this  letter  says. 

Perhaps  I  should  get  those  inserted 
in  the  Record,  along  with  the  letter,  in 
order  that  all  of  the  material  will  be 
available  for  those  interested  in  drawing 
their  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  Secretary’s  statements 
on  this  subject  before  the  committee  and 
his  Las  Vegas  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpt  From  Hearings  on  Supplemental 

Aid  Authorization  Bill,  Senate  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations,  January  28,  1966 

(p.8) 

The  Chairman.  You  say  we  are  entitled  to 
do  this.  Are  we  obligated  to  do  this  under 
the  treaty? 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  would  not  want  to  get 
into  the  question  of  whether,  if  we  were  not 
interested  in  the  commitments,  policy  and 
principle  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty, 
we  have  some  legal  way  in  order  to  avoid  those 
commitments.  I  suppose  that  one  could 
frame  some  argument  which  would  make  that 
case. 

But  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  policy, 
which  was  discussed  and  passed  upon  by  the 
Executive  and  the  Senate  of  that  day,  is 
that  we  are  opposed  to  aggression  against 
these  countries  in  southeast  Asia;  both  the 
members  of  the  Organization  and  the  pro¬ 
tocol  states. 

In  addition,  to  that,  we  have  bilateral  assist¬ 
ance  agreements  to  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
had  several  actions  of  the  Congress.  We  have 
had  the  annual  aid  appropriations  in  which 
the  purposes  of  the  aid  have  been  fully  set 
out  before  the  Congress.  We  have  had 
special  resolutions  such  as  the  one  of  August 
1964,  and  we  have  had  the  most  important 
policy  declarations  by  successive  Presidents 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam  against  Communist  aggression. 


July  19,  1966 

Excerpt  From  Speech  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  Before  the  National  Convention  of 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  February  16, 
1966 

We  are  committed  to  assist  South  Viet- 
Nam  to  resist  aggression  by  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote;  by  the  pledges 
of  three  successive  Presidents;  by  the  aid 
approved  by  bipartisan  majorities  in  Con¬ 
gress  over  a  period  of  12  years;  by  joint  de¬ 
clarations  with  our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Western  Pacific,  and  by  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  which  Congress  adopted  in  August  1964, 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes. 


Excerpt  From  Hearings  Before  the  Senate 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Legislation,  April  18,  1966  (P. 

153-4) 

The  Chairman.  But  you  just  said  yourself 
that  the  troops  from  the  North  didn’t  appear 
until  1964. 

HISTORY  OF  VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  clarify  this 
record  as  to  what  actually  happened.  You 
said  that  on  February  18  of  this  year  that — 
this  is  your  quote,  “It  is  that  fundamental 
SEATO  obligation  that  from  the  outset 
guided  our  actions  in  Vietnam.”  But  that 
can’t  be  true  because  we  were  there  before 
there  was  a  SEATO  agreement.  Your  as¬ 
sumption  of  aggression  by  North  Vietnam,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  inapplicable  to  1950  if  you 
wish  to  go  back  that  far.  I  agree  that  1950 
was  the  origin  of  our  involvement  and  I  re¬ 
gret  it  because  it  is  the  only  time  in  history 
we  have  taken  up  for  a  colonial  power  and 
tried  to  maintain  its  domination  of  a  colonial 
area  and  I  think  it  was  a  mistake.  You  in¬ 
terpret  this  differently,  I  know  it,  but  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  here — and  I  think  it  is 
important — is  whether  or  not  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  this  one  in  particular,  has  not 
been  a  very  important  element  in  getting  us 
involved  in  this  situation  I  really  think  it  is. 
You  disagree;  it  was  aid  to  France,  you  say; 
there  was  no  SEATO  then. 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct,  in  that 
period,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  1954,  President 
Eisenhower  sent  the  letter  which  he  later 
denied  as  being  a  valid  basis  for  our  involve¬ 
ment,  although  he  approved  of  the  involve¬ 
ment.  But  he  did  deny  specifically  and 
publicly  that  that  letter  is  an  obligation  to  do 
what  we  are  now  doing,  didn’t  he? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  letter  was  a  com¬ 
mitment. 

The  Chairman.  For  aid,  that  is  right. 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct.  But  this 
was  based  on  a  policy  which  recognized  our 
interest  in  the  security  of  southeast  Asia, 
just  as  was  the  SEATO  Treaty  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  presented  to  the  Senate 
for  its  consent  and  which  the  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  very  large  vote.  They  are  all 
expressions  of  the  underlying  policy  that  we 
are  deeply  interested  and  concerned,  as  a 
matter  of  our  own  security,  in  the  security 
and  safety  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  bothers  me. 
You  seem  to  interpret  when  we  undertake 
an  aid  program  we  have  therefore  established 
this  vague  “policy  attitude”  which  justifies 
the  Government  going  into  any  one  of  these 
countries  that  we  give  aid  to — I  think  there 
are  now  82 — as  an  obligation.  You  see,  the 
lines  get  so  fuzzy  here.  We  no  longer  have 
a  declaration  of  war  in  order  to  wage  a 
major  war  and  we  ease  into  these  situations 
that  to  me  are  very  disastrous  and  damaging 
to  our  standing,  if  not  threatening  to  the 
people  of  the  world.  I  want  to  try  to  bring 
this  down  a  little  more  specifically  to  where 
we  understand  each  other  about  the  nature 
of  these  aid  programs.  As  of  now,  this  is  the 
main  reason  I  cannot  support  an  enlarge- 
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ment  and  continuation  of  bilateral  aid  if 
it  is  going  to  have  this  kind  of  a  meaning — 
that  it  amounts  to  a  “policy  attitude,”  as 
distinguished  from  a  clear-cut  obligation 
under  a  treaty,  to  do  certain  things.  I  don’t 
want  to  delay  this;  everybody  is  impatient 
but  I  would  like  to  state  it  on  the  record. 
You  will  come  back  again  and  with  this  in 
mind  we  will  continue  this  discussion. 

Secretary  Rusk.  Yes,  I  don’t  want  to  delay 
the  meeting,  but  I  do  feel  I  should  comment 
very  briefly  on  the  remarks  made  by  the 
chairman.  I  have  not  said  that  an  economic 
assistance  program  carries  with  it  a  security 
commitment  from  the  United  States  to  put 
troops  in  a  particular  country  if  things  go 
bad.  The  question  of  security  arrangements 
is  a  separate  subject  which  is  worked  out  in 
other  ways,  particularly  through  alliances. 
We  have  had  many  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  with  countries  with  whom  we  are  not 
alined,  with  whom  we  are  not  allies.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  with  countries  we  do  have  commit¬ 
ments  with.  The  fact  we  help  allies  does 
not  mean  everybody  we  help  becomes  an 
ally,  and  we  should  not,  I  think,  confuse 
those  matters.  We  should  be  able  to  sort  this 
out,  and  I  am  at  your  disposal  for  another 
meeting. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven’t  said  this 
bluntly  in  these  terms,  but  let  me  para¬ 
phrase  what  you  have  said  which  is  very  close 
to  it.  You  said,  in  effect,  to  this  committee 
on  August  6,  1964:  “There  are  several  as¬ 
pects  of  this.  In  the  first  place  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  believe,  has  authority  under  aid 
program,  under  aid  program,  and  under  his 
own  responsibilities  as  President  and  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  to  give  assistance  of  the 
sort  we  have  been  giving  there.” 

I  mean  it  isn’t  exactly  the  words  you  used, 
but  to  an  unsuspecting  layman  it  could  mean 
almost  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  emphasize 
that  the  letter  I  have  offered  is  the  lat¬ 
est  communication  that  was  offered  vol¬ 
untarily  by  the  Secretary,  and  I  would 
assume  that  this  would  be  the  last  word 
in  the  matter  under  discussion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  joined  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  Senators,  including  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark], 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  provide 
a  2-year  authorization  for  the  economic 
assistance  program,  rather  than  the  1- 
year  authorization  provided  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill. 

I  intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  before  it  is  disposed 
of. 

This  proposal  is  an  expression  of  the 
longstanding  support  of  the  Senate  gen¬ 
erally  and  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  an  authorization  of  more 
than  1  year  for  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  is  consistent  with  previous  Senate  ac¬ 
tion  supported  by  a  bipartisan  majority, 
with  the  position  of  every  administration 
since  President  Truman,  and  with  the 
recommendations  of  a  wide  variety  of 
American  leaders. 

In  an  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
only  last  year,  March  21,  1965,  an  article 
was  published  entitled  “Foreign  Aid? 
Yes,  But  With  a  New  Approach.”  The 
article  was  written  by  an  authority  on 
this  subject,  and  it  states,  even  now,  the 
best  case  anywhere  for  a  multiyear  au¬ 
thorization  of  economic  aid.  I  quote,  in 
part,  from  that  scholarly  article: 


Congress  should  cease  its  annual  reviews 
of  foreign  aid  and  place  the  program  under 
long-term  authorizations.  The  case  for 
doing  so  is  both  familiar  and  persuasive,  and 
just  about  everybody  involved  with  foreign 
aid  agrees  to  it — except  Congress. 

A  long-term  authorization  would  not,  of 
course,  remove  the  foreign  aid  program  from 
direct  Congressional  authority;  the  funds 
authorized  would  still  have  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  annually.  It  might  be  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  by  putting  the  authorizing  legislation, 
which  sets  maximum  amounts  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  govern  policy,  on  a  three-year  or 
four- year  basis,  to  insulate  the  program  from 
transitory  waves  of  emotion. 

A  long-term  authorization  might  have  the 
effect  of  reversing  the  pernicious  tendency 
to  write  binding  restrictions  into  law  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  some  transitory  irritation,  such 
as  an  insult  from  Nasser  or  Sukarno  or  a 
vote  in  the  United  Nations  that  displeases 
us.  Such  annoyances  are  genuine  enough  but 
they  are  often  forgotten  very  quickly  as 
events  move  on,  while  the  legislative  pro¬ 
scriptions  to  which  they  gave  rise  remain  to 
govern — or  to  frustrate — policy. 

Economic  development  is  a  long-term 
process  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  one- 
year  legislative  cycle  of  the  American  Con¬ 
gress.  The  conventional  short-term  ap¬ 
proach  greatly  impedes  planning  by  the  aid 
receipt  while  the  donor  is  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  incentives  to  recipients  to 
make  necessary  internal  economie  reforms. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  experience 
of  AID  and  its  predecessor  agencies  to  has¬ 
ten  to  commit  funds  as  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  approaches  with  the  result  that  recipi¬ 
ents  may  be  pushed  into  premature  commit¬ 
ments. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which 
in  my  opinion  was  the  best  aid  bill  we  have 
ever  enacted,  provided  long-term  authoriza¬ 
tions  both  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
for  development  lending  to  Asian  and  Afri¬ 
can  countries.  The  Congress,  most  unwisely, 
has  been  tampering  with  these  legislative 
provisions  ever  since,  so  that  we  are  in  effect 
back  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

The  very  nature  of  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  process  requires  the  casting  of  foreign 
aid  in  a  new  time  perspective.  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  could  make  an 
important  contribution  to  this  end  by  adopt¬ 
ing  foreign-aid  authorization  bills  of  four 
or  three  or,  at  least,  two  years. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  persuasive 
statement.  I  only  wish  I  could  claim  its 
authorship.  I  think  it  is  the  finest  sin¬ 
gle  statement  yet  made  on  this  question. 
I  feel  certain  that  other  Members  of  this 
body  may  have  read  the  article  or  have 
listened  to  debates  on  this  subject  during 
past  years  have  been  much  persuaded  or 
convinced  by  it  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  approved  for  more  than 
1  year  at  a  time.  The  author  of  that 
statement  is  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  ,  and  I  pay  tribute  to  him  for 
the  perspicacity  he  exhibited  in  its  con¬ 
tent.  It  had  a  singular  impact  on  my 
own  views  on  this  question  at  the  time. 

Only  last  year,  the  chairman  managed 
to  persuade  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Senate  to  approve  a 
2-year  authorization  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  exception  of  the  author¬ 
izations  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  had 
already  been  approved  for  5  years  and  4 
years,  respectively.  I  was  happy  to  sup¬ 
port  the  chairman  on  that  occasion,  as 


well.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  should 
be  commended  for  his  efforts  in  contrib¬ 
uting  to  constructive  thought  on  this 
question,  and  in  persuading  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  go  along  with  him — includ¬ 
ing,  I  may  add,  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming.  But  I  am  still  persuaded.  His 
arguments  were  so  strong  then  that  they 
remain  with  me  now. 

So  what  we  ask  in  this  amendment  is 
to  implement  the  longstanding  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  put 
the  foreign  aid  program  on  a  more  busi¬ 
nesslike,  sounder  footing. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  review  briefly  the  background 
of  the  present  amendment.  In  1957, 
President  Eisenhower  requested  a  5-year 
authorization  with  borrowing  authority 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  In  ad¬ 
vance  of  this  request,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  established  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  for  studying  the  foreign 
aid  program.  As  the  Senate  will  re¬ 
call,  a  number  of  studies  were  commis¬ 
sioned  by  this  special  committee.  Based 
on  the  recommendations  of  these  studies, 
the  committee  issued  a  report  stressing 
the  importance  of  long-term  authoriza¬ 
tions.  It  is  significant  to  recall  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  in  those  studies. 

In  January  1957,  in  study  No.  1,  “The 
Objectives  of  U.S.  Economic  Assistance 
Programs,”  by  the  Center  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  prepared  for  the  Special 
Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program,  U.S.  Senate,  January  1957,  it 
was  stated: 

Since  economic  growth  is  inherently  a 
slow  process,  and  since  the  economic  and 
political  results  we  seek  from  an  economic 
development  program  will  accrue  only  over  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  the  program 
must  have  continuity.  As  an  instrument  of 
short-term  policy,  development  assistance  is 
wasteful  and  ineffective.  If  we  have  any  hope 
of  achieving  desirable  results  from  a  develop¬ 
ment-assistance  program,  we  must  be  clear 
in  our  own  minds  and  must  make  it  clear 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  this  is  a  program 
which  we  propose  to  pursue  consistently  for 
at  least  5  or  10  years  and  which  we  will  not 
permit  to  be  affected  by  changes  in  the  inter¬ 
national  or  domestic  political  climate.  If  we 
are  not  prepared  to  make  this  kind  of  long¬ 
term  commitment,  we  should  probably  not 
support  development  assistance  programs  at 
all. 

In  March  1957,  in  study  No.  3,  “The 
Role  of  Foreign  Aid  in  the  Development 
of  Other  Countries,”  by  the  Research 
Center  in  Economic  Development  and 
Cultural  Change  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  it  was  stated: 

Economic  aid  program  must  be  conceived 
as  a  long-run  enterprise  and  some  guaranty 
of  its  duration  is  as  important  as  is  the  total 
magnitude  of  the  program.  For,  as  was 
pointed  out  repeatedly  in  this  report,  the 
process  of  economic  development  takes  time, 
and  the  execution  of  an  effective  development 
plan  requires  a  fairly  high  degree  of  assur¬ 
ance  that  sufficient  funds  will  become  avail¬ 
able  as  the  program  unfolds  in  coming  years. 

These  recommendations  and  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  were  carried  out, 
at  least  partially,  when  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  approved  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  3  the  capitalization  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  without  any  fiscal  year 
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limitation  and  with  borrowing  authority 
for  the  following  3  fiscal  years.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  committee  approved  a  2-year 
authorization  for  military  assistance  and 
defense  support. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  several  attempts 
were  made  to  reduce  the  funds  and  elim¬ 
inate  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
These  attempts  were  defeated  on  yea- 
and-nay  votes,  and  the  position  of  the 
committee  was  sustained.  The  final  pro¬ 
vision  which  came  out  of  conference 
provided  a  2-year  authorization  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  with  annual 
appropriations. 

In  1959,  the  Senate  again  considered  a 
long-term  authorization  for  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund.  Sounding  the  call 
for  a  more  effective  foreign  aid  program, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  earlier  that  year  proposed  five 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act,  one 
of  which  would  have  increased  the  capi¬ 
talization  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  in  the  under¬ 
developed  countries. 

Subsequently,  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  approved  a  5 -year  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  with  borrowing  authority.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Senate  debate  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  made  a  statement  which  per¬ 
tained  not  only  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  but  to  the  entire  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  itself,  and  I  quote  from  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  long-term  method 
of  financing  the  loan  fund  will  save  the 
American  people  money.  It  will  result  in 
a  sounder  and  a  more  efficient  administra¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  much  more  effective  in  its 
results.  The  most  inefficient  and  wasteful 
use  of  the  American  taxpayers  dollars  has 
resulted  from  a  program  which  has  been  ad¬ 
ministered  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  which 
cannot  be  administered  efficiently,  which 
results,  as  I  indicated,  in  a  drive  to  make 
loans  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  order 
to  be  in  a  position  to  ask  for  additional 
funds.  This  criticism  is  applicable  not  only 
to  this  program,  but  to  all  programs  whose 
activities  are  often  speeded  up  at  the  end 
of  the  year  in  order  that  the  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  may  be  in  a  position  to  ask  for  fur¬ 
ther  funds. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  was  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  : 

It  is  the  difference  between  a  hurry-up 
program,  working  on  an  annual  basis,  and 
one  that  is  well  planned,  in  which  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  span  of  years  in  which  to 
accomplish  the  purpose. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  replied: 

The  Senator  is  correct.  I  think  the  fact 
that  there  were  annual  appropriations  pre¬ 
vented  the  development  of  basic  projects 
which  would  advance  the  solution  of  the 
most  serious  economic  problems  in  other 
countries.  That  shortcoming  tended  to 
make  the  programs  superficial.  Because  it 
was  short  term  and  because  the  recipient 
countries  could  not  rely  on  the  continuity 
of  the  program,  they  tended  to  make  super¬ 
ficial  requests.  Projects  having  to  do  with 
communications,  railroads,  docks,  irriga¬ 
tion — the  types  of  projects  which  really  in¬ 
volve  basic  growth — were  shoved  aside,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  of  a  long-term  nature.  So 
in  those  countries  there  was  a  tendency  to 
undertake  superficial  programs  which  could 
be  easily  financed,  but  which  really  did  not 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  nation’s 
economic  development. 


I  end  the  quotation  from  the  dialogue 
between  those  two  Senators. 

Senators  will  recall  the  result  of  the 
conference  in  1959  was  again  a  2-year 
authorization  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  with  annual  appropriations  re¬ 
view. 

In  1961,  2  years  later,  the  Senate  was 
again  asked  to  provide  a  long-term  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  again  with  leadership  from 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  this  request 
was  granted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  which  stated  in  its 
report: 

The  United  States  must  be  able  to  make 
long-term  commitments  to  societies  that 
have  embarked  on  genuine  economic  and 
social  reform.  To  deny  this  flexibility  would 
amount  to  crippling  the  proposed  program 
and  perpetuating  some  of  the  serious  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  past  programs.  An  admin¬ 
istration  official  recently  stated  the  problem 
quite  succinctly : 

“We  know  in  our  hearts  that  we  are  in 
the  world  for  keeps,  yet  we  are  still  tackling 
20-year  problems  with  5-year  plans,  staffed 
with  2-year  personnel  working  with  1-year 
appropriations.  It’s  simply  not  good 
enough.” 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  at  that  time,  Douglas  Dillon,  when  he 
testified  that  year  before  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  in  support  of 
long-term  authorization : 

The  new  economic  aid  program  set  forth 
in  the  proposed  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  emphasizes  long-term  authority 
for  financing  development  lending.  The 
President,  in  his  letter  transmitting  the 
draft  foreign  assistance  bill,  stated  that: 

“Real  progress  in  economic  development 
cannot  be  achieved  by  annual,  short-term 
dispensations  of  aid  and  uncertainty  as  to 
future  intentions.” 

I  am  convinced  from  my  earlier  experience 
In  the  Department  of  State  that  long-term 
financing  authority  is  an  essential  tool  for 
the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policy  ob¬ 
jectives.  I  am  equally  convinced  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  that  this  is  the  most 
efficient  and  least  costly  method  of  providing 
development  assistance. 

Adequate  authority  for  long-term  financ¬ 
ing  as  proposed  in  the  bill  will  permit  both 
orderly  development  and  effective  execution 
of  development  lending  programs  by  the 
administrator  of  the  aid  prorgam.  Without 
such  authority  there  will  continue  to  be 
insistent  pressures  for  stopgap  financing  to 
meet  crises  which  could  have  been  prevented, 
at  less  cost,  by  adequate  long-range  programs. 

In  my  judgment,  the  inability  of  the 
Executive  to  make  long-term  commitments 
has  diminished  the  effectiveness  and  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Without  adequate  assurance  of  financing  for 
long-term  programs  to  deal  with  the  basic 
needs  of  a  developing  country,  there  is  less 
incentive  for  such  a  country  to  thoroughly 
organize  its  plans  or  to  adopt  appropriate 
measures  of  self-help.  We  urge  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  to  undertake  basic  and  difficult 
reforms  that  are  essential  to  development. 
But  such  reforms  take  years  to  implement, 
and  require  the  support  of  long-term  de¬ 
velopment  programs.  Reasonable  assurance 
of  outside  assistance  extending  over  a  period 
of  years  may  often  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  or  failure  in  the  efforts  of  a 
developing  country  to  carry  out  the  measures 
requisite  to  effective  development.  Legisla¬ 
tive  authority  to  make  multiyear  commit¬ 
ments  will  for  the  first  time  put  the  United 
States  in  a  position  to  effectively  stimulate 
and  cooperate  in  basic  reforms.  It  will  also 
provide  an  incentive  to  other  industrialized 
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countries  to  join  with  the  United  States  in 
providing  aid  to  developing  areas. 

Senators  will  recall  that  this  recom¬ 
mendation  for  borrowing  authority,  sup¬ 
ported  then  by  very  able  men,  was  chal¬ 
lenged  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  5-year  authorization  with 
annual  appropriations. 

In  1962  another  precedent  was  estab¬ 
lished  when  Congress  approved  a  4-year 
authorization  for  the  entire  Alliance  for 
Progress,  grants  as  well  as  loans. 

This  brings  us  up  to  1965  when  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported 
an  amendment  for  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  entire  program  except  for 
the  loan  sections  which  had  previously 
been  authorized.  This  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  but  rejected  in  conference 
by  the  House. 

In  light  of  what  is  now  being  said  just 
1  year  later  I  think  it  is  important  to 
remember  what  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  said  in  1965,  a  year 
ago,  in  its  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
2-year  authorization: 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  necessity  for 
lengthy  and  exhausting  reviews  of  the  aid 
program  each  year  is  preventing  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  giving  its  attention  to  other 
equally  important  or  even  more  significant 
foreign  policy  questions,  and  reducing  the 
time  which  it  can  devote  to  legislative  over¬ 
sight  of  executive  agencies.  So  long  as  there 
is  so  much  criticism  of  the  aid  program — 
whether  valid  or  not — the  committee  is  un¬ 
able  to  sponsor  or  approve  a  long-term  au¬ 
thorization  for  this  program,  and  is  unable 
to  break  the  dreary  cycle  of  full-scale  and 
time-consuming  annual  reviews. 

That  was  from  the  report  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  1  year 
ago.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  at  that  time,  Mr.  President,  but  in 
my  brief  tenure  on  the  committee  since, 
this  has  likewise  been  my  observation — 
namely,  that  we  repeat  ourselves  con¬ 
stantly  as  we  rake  through  the  same  in¬ 
formation  and  the  same  proposals  time 
after  time,  and  that  there  are  many 
other  and  significant  things  that  this 
committee  has  to  do  and  should  be  doing. 
Therefore  a  case  can  be  made,  even  as  a 
simplified  housekeeping  improvement,  to 
upgrade  the  procedures  on  this  rather 
significant  matter  of  foreign  aid. 

Although  the  argument  is  now  being 
made  that  this  action  was  taken  only 
because  the  bill  provided  for  terminating 
the  program  in  2  years  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  new  approach,  it  is  clear 
that  the  2 -year  authorization  was  merely 
an  extension  of  steps  previously  taken  by 
the  Senate.  Some  may  have  thought  it 
necessary  at  the  time  to  link  the  two 
amendments  in  order  to  get  the  2-year 
authorization  passed,  but  Senators  who 
have  voted  for  long-term  authorizations 
in  the  past  were  certainly  considering  the 
2 -year  authorization  on  its  own  merits, 
and  the  case  that  had  been  repeatedly 
made  for  multiyear  authorization  by 
Members  of  this  body  still  stands,  and  its 
substance  should  still  prevail. 

Again  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
comments  heard  on  this  floor,  which  give 
no  indication  of  any  feeling  that  the  need 
of  a  multiyear  authorization  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  justified  in  and  of  itself  without 
relationship  to  any  other  parts  of  the 
bill.  All  Senators  will  remember  the  ex- 
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cellent  statement  made  last  year  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  in  support  of  the 
2-year  authorization  when  he  said: 

There  are  two  excellent  reasons  for  the  2- 
year  authorization  called  for  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill.  The  first  reason  has  to  do  with  the 
Congress;  the  second  has  to  do  with  the 
purposes  of  our  aid. 

Annual  aid  bills  require  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  engage  in  meticulous,  tedious,  and 
repetitious  reviews  of  programs  which  have 
been  reviewed  many  times  before  and  whose 
specifications  are  well  known.  The  tendency 
has  been  to  relieve  the  tedium  by  introduc¬ 
ing  into  the  annual  foreign  aid  debate  all 
sorts  of  interesting  but  extraneous  matters. 
The  foreign  aid  debate  has  become  an  an¬ 
nual  occasion  for  the  airing  of  grievances — 
many,  to  be  sure,  related  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  to  foreign  aid;  most,  at  least,  related 
to  the  country’s  foreign  policy;  a  few,  how¬ 
ever,  having  to  do  with  domestic  problems 
that  no  amount  of  tortured  logic  eould  ever 
relate  to  foreign  aid. 

Because  of  the  introduction  of  all  these 
extraneous  matters,  the  annual  debate  on 
foreign  aid  has  become  in  reality  an  all-year 
debate  on  foreign  aid.  This,  of  course,  has 
certain  educational  benefits  for  Members  of 
the  Senate,  but  X  am  reminded  just  a  bit  of 
the  story  of  the  little  girl  whose  aunt  gave 
her  a  book  about  penguins.  After  she  had 
read  it,  her  aunt  asked  her  if  she  had  learned 
something  about  penguins.  “Indeed,  yes,” 
replied  the  little  girl,  “much  more  than  X  care 
to  know.” 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  then  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  defense  of  the  2-year  au¬ 
thorization,  a  year  ago,  with  his  second 
reason  for  supporting  it.  He  said : 

The  second  reason  for  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  the  nature  of  the  development  process 
itself.  Economic  development  is  a  long-term 
process  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
1-year  legislative  cycle  of  the  American  Con¬ 
gress.  The  conventional  short-term  approach 
greatly  impedes  planning  by  the  recipient 
of  aid  while  the  donor  is  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  incentives  to  recipients  to 
make  necessary  internal  economic  reforms. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  experience 
of  AID  and  its  predecessor  agencies  to  hasten 
to  commit  funds  as  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year 
approaches,  with  the  result  that  recipients 
may  be  pushed  into  premature  commitments. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which 
in  my  opinion  was  the  best  aid  bill  we  have 
ever  enacted,  provided  long-term  authoriza¬ 
tion  both  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
for  development  lending  to  Asian  and  African 
countries.  The  Congress  has  been  tampering 
with  these  legislative  provisions  ever  since, 
largely  nullifying  the  policy  benefits  of  the 
long-term  authorization.  We  are  thus,  in 
effect,  back  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  which, 
whatever  merit  it  may  have  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  congressional  tradition,  has  no  merit 
whatever  from  the  viewpoint  of  sound  and 
promising  economic  development. 

The  very  nature  of  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  process  requires  the  casting  of  foreign 
aid  in  a  new  time  perspective.  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  can  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  end  by  adopting  the  2 -year 
authorization  called  for  by  the  committee 
bill. 

That  concludes  the  statement  that  I 
wish  to  cite  from  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  repeat  it  here  because  of  the  great 
strength  and  substance  of  its  content 
and  the  persuasiveness  of  its  points,  in 
showing  the  wisdom  of  a  multiyear 
authorization. 

With  that  citation,  we  are  brought  up 
to  date,  to  1966  at  least,  again  without 
any  attempt  to  make  any  distinctions  or 


to  single  out  any  Members  in  terms  of 
what  their  views  may  be  at  the  present 
time.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  the 
comment,  as  late  as  April  1  of  this  year, 
by  the  chairman  of  the  commitee,  who 
has  been  the  chief  proponent  of  the  long¬ 
term  authorization,  when  in  a  speech  en¬ 
titled  “Suggested  Basic  Changes  in  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Program,”  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  said  that : 

Three  basic  changes  need  to  be  made  in 
the  program.  In  no  particular  order  of  im¬ 
portance  or  priority,  these  are  to  separate 
military  and  economic  assistance,  to  provide 
a  long-term  authorization,  and  to  put  the 
program  more  on  a  multinational,  less  on  a 
bilateral,  basis. 

Despite  this  long  history  of  Senate  ac¬ 
tion  and  convincing  argument  about  the 
need  for  a  long-term  authorization,  we 
now  are  confronted  by  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  position  in  the  bill  before  us.  It  is 
useless,  needless,  and  inappropriate  to 
speculate  on  the  reasons  for  this  change 
on  the  part  of  those  who  previously  have 
supported  long-term  authorization,  for 
all  of  us  change  from  time  to  time.  But 
the  substance  of  the  case  does  not 
change,  or  has  not  changed  to  date.  But 
let  me  say  again  that  I  was  convinced  by 
those  who  have  championed  this  cause, 
and  I  remain  convinced.  Nothing  said 
lately  changes  the  real  heart  and  crux  of 
the  case  that  has  been  made  for  the  past 
10  years  in  support  of  multiyear  authori¬ 
zations. 

For  this  reason,  and  in  view  of  the 
unquestioned  importance  of  putting  the 
foreign  assistance  program  on  a  sounder, 
more  businesslike  basis,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  and  I 
are  offering  an  amendment  to  provide  a 
2-year  authorization  for  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  every 
Senator  can  support.  It  will  provide 
greater  stability  and  better  planning 
without  authorizing  the  program  too  far 
in  advance.  It  will  relieve  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  some  of  the  onerous  burdens  which 
the  chairman  has  so  eloquently  described 
in  the  past,  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
committee  to  look  into  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  greater  depth  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  review  the  entire  program  every 
year. 

The  committee,  of  course,  is  free  to 
request  whatever  review  of  the  program 
might  be  desired.  If  the  committee 
chooses,  it  can  at  any  time  change  the 
authorization  for  the  second  year  in 
whatever  manner  it  wishes.  The  author¬ 
ization  for  the  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  changed  from  time  to 
time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  course  of  the  5-year  authorization, 
and  the  same  changes  can  be  made  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor  at  any  time 
next  year  should  the  committee  or  the 
Senate  consider  such  changes  necessary. 

To  argue  that  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  calls  for  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  not  an  argument 
against  a  2-year  authorization.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  an  authorization  bill  next 
year,  the  committee  can  take  whatever 
steps  it  might  feel  are  desirable  to  con¬ 
trol  the  program.  To  argue  otherwise  is 
to  derogate  the  power  of  the  committee 
to  act  independently  of  any  proposal 


which  might  be  put  before  it  by  the 
executive  branch  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  shall  not  comment  at  any  length  on 
the  improvements  which  a  2-year  au¬ 
thorization  would  make  on  the  foreign 
aid  program  itself.  These  advantages 
are  well  known  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  voted  for  long-term  authoriza¬ 
tions  consistently  in  the  past.  All  one 
needs  to  do  is  read  the  statements 
through  the  year  from  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
from  the  chairman  of  that  committee  in 
particular — whose  leadership  has  been  a 
paramount  factor  in  the  development  of 
this  concept — to  be  convinced  that  this 
is  the  only  course  to  take  in  order  both 
to  make  the  foreign  aid  program  more 
effective  and  make  it  possible  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate 
to  perform  its  foreign  policy  functions 
more  efficiently.  It  might  help,  however, 
to  point  out  the  comments  made  in  public 
testimony  by  some  leading  Americans 
during  hearings  on  this  year’s  bill. 
These  are  taken  from  the  House  hearings 
where  considerable  time  was  devoted  to 
hearing  public  witnesses. 

For  example,  Mr.  John  O.  Teeter,  vice 
president  of  Pfizer  International  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  supported  a  4-year  author¬ 
ization  of  the  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  Let  me  repeat,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  testified  this  year  in  favor  of 
a  4-year  authorization  program  for  the 
entire  economic  assistance  as  well  as  the 
military  assistance  programs.  This  is 
twice  as  much  as  the  amendment  now 
being  offered  by  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  would  do. 
Mr.  Teeter  said : 

Long-range  economic  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  must  be  emphasized  in  foreign 
assistance  programs.  To  accomplish  this 
goal,  a  4-year  authorization  of  foreign  aid 
funds,  subject  to  annual  appropriations  and 
review  by  appropriate  congressional  commit¬ 
tees,  is  desirable.  We  think  this  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  we  in  business  would  term 
good  long-range  planning. 

Another  public  witness,  John  C.  Lynn, 
legislative  director,  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  testified,  as  follows: 

Let’s  decide  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Make  this  a  10-year  plan 
or  a  5-year  plan,  if  this  is  what  is  required. 
Then  each  year  the  administrative  agencies 
of  Government  would  come  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  demonstrate  to  you  what  progress 
they  are  making  on  the  plan  that  you  and, 
let  us  say,  the  AID  administrators  develop 
for  India. 

We  would  be  for  a  5-year  plan,  but  the  au¬ 
thorization  would  be  based  on  the  progress 
being  made  toward  carrying  out  the  plan. 

This  is  the  same  procedure  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  follows  with  regard  to  domestic  pro¬ 
grams.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t 
be  done  with  the  AID  program. 

John  T.  Caldwell,  president,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  speaking  for 
the  National  Association  of  State  Uni¬ 
versities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  testi¬ 
fied: 

The  institutions  of  a  society  which  develop, 
undergird  and  replenish  the  individual  and 
social  competencies  cannot  be  produced  over¬ 
night.  For  this  reason  we  applaud  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  H.R.  12449  for  5-year  funding  au¬ 
thorizations  *  *  *  but  5-year  authorizations 
would  add  a  measure  of  psychological  sta- 
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blllty  to  a  foreign-aid  program  too  often 
characterized  in  the  past  by  year-to-year  un¬ 
certainty.  The  5-year  authorization  begins 
to  recognize  the  desirability  of  choosing  long- 
range  goals  and  building  programs  toward 
their  achievement. 

Dr.  Caldwell  quoted  presidents  of  other 
State  universities  and  land-grant  col¬ 
leges,  as  follows: 

Earl  Rudder,  Texas  A&M  University:  “One 
of  the  most  common  fallacies  in  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  thinking  is  the  assumption  that  host 
officials  responsible  for  development  in  newly 
developing  countries  are  already  committed 
to  the  action  required  for  progress  with  spe¬ 
cific  development  projects.  This  fallacy,  plus 
short-term  aid  commitments  results  in  proj¬ 
ects  getting  underway  without  sufficient 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  host  govern¬ 
ment  to  secure  the  minimum  in  local  par¬ 
ticipation  and  support  required  for  success.” 

Elvis  Stahr,  Indiana  University:  “Renego¬ 
tiations  of  contracts  annually  or  biennially 
bave  been  known  to  take  as  much  as  8 
months  *  *  *  with  corresponding  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  loss  of  time.” 

John  T.  Fey,  the  University  of  Wyoming: 
“Lack  of  predicable  funding  is  a  major  de¬ 
terrent  for  any  university  related  program.” 

F.  L.  Hovde,  Purdue  University:  “The 
training  of  U.S.  and  foreign  technicians  and 
scientists  is  a  continuing  endeavor  that  can¬ 
not  be  mounted  effectively  with  short-run 
fund  authorization.” 

Similar  testimony  was  received  from 
many  other  organizations  and  sources, 
including  the  National  Council  of  Catho¬ 
lic  Women,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  others. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  note 
that  there  are  related  precedents  for  this 
amendment.  The  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  been  authorized  in  the 
past  for  more  than  1  year,  as  it  has 
now  passed  the  House,  provides  for  a 
2-year  authorization  for  the  new  food- 
for-freedom  program.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  also  approve 
a  2-year  authorization  for  the  food-for- 
freedom  program.  And  I  think  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  put  the  economic  assistance 
program  on  the  same  basis. 

In  addition,  of  course,  Congress  has 
voted  multiyear  subscriptions,  ranging 
from  3  to  5  years,  for  every  interna¬ 
tional  lending  agency.  There  is  no  logic 
in  providing  long-range  planning  and 
programing  for  international  foreign 
aid  programs  and  denying  this  same  ad¬ 
vantage  to  our  own  U.S.  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  In  these  troubled  times  the 
world  needs  to  know  that  the  United 
States  is  just  as  concerned  about  the 
peaceful  development  of  other  nations 
as  it  is  about  blocking  Communist  ag¬ 
gression.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  our  intentions  in  this  regard 
than  to  approve  a  2-year  authorization 
for  the  economic  assistance  program  and 
to  make  it  clear  to  all  concerned  that  the 
United  States  cares  enough  about  this 
program  to  support  it  for  more  than  I 
year  at  a  time. 

Let  me  add  that  I  have  placed  on  each 
Senator’s  desk  a  brief  statement  concern¬ 
ing  our  amendment,  which  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Amendment  To  Authorize  the  AID 
Program  for  2  Years 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Spark¬ 
man  I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to 
provide  a  two-year  authorization  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  program  in  order  to: 

ALLOW  SOUND  AND  SENSIBLE  EXPENDITURE  OF 
FUNDS 

Economic  development  is  a  long-term 
process.  Continuity  and  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  are  vital  elements  of  this  process.  Year- 
to-year  planning  and  funding  make  effective 
use  of  funds  more  difficult  and  will  result  in 
greater  total  cost  and  length  of  aid  programs. 

John  O.  Teeter,  vice  president  of  Pfizer 
International,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  testifying  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  April  27, 
1966:  “Long-range  economic  planning  and 
development  must  be  emphasized  in  foreign 
assistance  programs.  To  accomplish  this 
goal,  a  4-year  authorization  of  foreign  aid 
funds,  subject  to  annual  appropriations  and 
review  by  appropriate  congressional  commit¬ 
tees,  is  desirable.  .  .  .  We  think  this  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  we  in  business  would  term 
good  long-range  planning.” 

CARRY  FORWARD  A  TESTED  PRINCIPLE 

The  Congress,  in  previously  voting  long¬ 
term  authorization  for  development  lending 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  already  en¬ 
dorsed  the  principle.  Last  year  the  Senate 
vote  a  two-year  authorization  for  the  entire 
aid  program.  To  reject  that  principle  now 
would  be  a  step  backward,  and  could  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  weakening  of  U.S.  support  for 
economic  and  social  development.  Food  for 
Peace  has  been  authorized  for  more  than  one 
year  in  the  past,  and  the  new  Food  for  Free¬ 
dom  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provides  a 
two-year  authorization. 

ENFORCE  SELF-HELP  STANDARDS 

A  long-term  authorization  would  make  it 
clear  to  aid  recipients  that  if  they  undertake 
the  tough,  hard  self-help  measures  the  U.S. 
encourages,  we  are  prepared  to  follow 
through  with  sustained  support.  In  this 
way,  the  authorization  will  also  make  pos¬ 
sible  more  effective  planning  of  development 
efforts. 

MAINTAIN  EFFECTIVE  CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL 

A  two-year  authorization  will  not  lead  to 
loss  of  Congressional  control  of  the  program 
because  the  annual  review  procedure  and 
regular  appropriations  process  will  continue. 
The  existing  multiyear  authorization  for  De¬ 
velopment  Loans  and  Alliance  for  Progress 
did  not  result  in  any  loss  of  control. 

PROVIDE  LEADERSHIP  IN  EFFORTS  TO  SHARE  AID 
BURDEN 

A  long-term  authorization  would  be  a 
demonstration  to  other  free  world  donors 
that  the  Congress  stands  with  the  Executive 
Branch  in  seeking  a  greater  commitment  of 
resources  by  other  more  prosperous  nations 
and  greater  sharing  of  the  aid  burden. 

Gale  McGee, 

U.S.  Senator. 

July  18,  1966. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


July  19,  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  wishes  to  answer  these  argu¬ 
ments;  but  I  address  myself  to  him  now 
in  suggesting  that  perhaps  he  would 
rather  have  the  whole  affirmative  case 
put  in  and  then  proceed,  or  I  shall  yield 
to  him  now;  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  can  wait. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  support  the  amendment  which  has 
been  proposed,  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
cosponsors  of  my  own  amendment  to 
the  same  effect,  which,  with  my  consent, 
Senators  McGee  and  Sparkman  are  spon¬ 
soring. 

This  is  a  longstanding  struggle  which 
has  been  waged  to  get  more  than  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  As  I  am  sure  Senator  McGee  said 
in  his  speech,  the  Senate  has  taken  the 
same  action  on  previous  occasions.  In 
1961  the  Senate  approved  a  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  for  the  development  loan  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  In  1962  the 
Senate  approved  a  4-year  extension  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  loan  program 
under  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
Senate,  in  effect,  has  approved  long-term 
authorizations  in  our  subcriptions  to  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  De¬ 
velopment  Bank. 

The  basic  argument  for  a  multiyear 
instead  of  a  single-year  authorization 
is  the  fact  that  the  business  affairs  of 
the  United  States  require  it,  just  as  the 
business  affairs  of  the  country  require 
appropriations  in  respect  of  so  many 
things  done  in  the  Senate  for  multiyear 
purposes,  so  that  planning  and  certainty 
may  be  obtained.  Business  exigencies  in 
respect  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
which  is  no  less  subject  to  business  ex¬ 
igencies  than  other  programs,  require  a 
multiyear  authorization;  and  we  are  set¬ 
tling  for  2  years  because  that  is  about  the 
best  that  can  be  done.  Three  years 
would  be  better  for  some  aspects  of  the 
program,  and  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  the 
optimum  seems  to  be  the  5-year  exten¬ 
sion  allowed  by  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives. 

I  should  like  to  confine  my  own  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
one  other  point  which  is  critically  im¬ 
portant.  The  fact  is  that  not  enough 
aid  is  going  to  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  free  world,  and  that  the  failures 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  are  largely 
shortfalls. 

The  United  Nations  has  found  that,  by 
and  large,  the  program  needs  $5  to  $6 
billion  more  worldwide.  The  amount  de¬ 
veloping  countries  receive  today  is  not 
enough — not  even  enough  to  narrow  the 
gap  between  the  developed  and  the  unde¬ 
veloped  areas,  which  is  widening  all  the 
time,  because  we  are  making  much  more 
progress  than  they  are.  So  that  the 
“have-nots”  are  getting  relatively  less, 
while  the  “haves”  are  getting  more. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  big  difficul¬ 
ties  in  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  ade¬ 
quate  contributions  are  not  being 
received  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  other  countries  could  do 
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more.  The  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  OECD,  of  which  we 
are  a  member,  the  10  major  giver  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  is  a  kind  of  a  govern¬ 
mental  consortium  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  foreign  aid.  Our  hands 
would  be  enormously  strengthened  in  the 
activity  and  negotiations  which  take 
place  in  order  to  get  greater  contribu¬ 
tions  from  other  countries  if  we  could 
have  a  greater  sense  of  certainty  than 
we  have  today  as  to  the  year-by-year 
operation  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  plea  to  other  nations  to  increase 
their  contributions,  when  our  own  au¬ 
thorization,  let  alone  the  appropriation, 
is  at  the  hazard  of  the  annual  process 
which  is  undertaken  at  this  time. 

I  am  sure  Senator  McGee  has  already 
testified  to  the  volume  of  work  of  the 
committee,  both  here  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  interferes  with 
really  giving  the  amount  of  legislative 
oversight  that  should  be  given. 

But  the  main  point,  within  my  own 
experience — most  Members  know  that  I 
am  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians’  Conference  and  the 
OECD  and  these  operations  in  Europe — 
is  that  not  having  this  authorization  for 
more  than  1  year  materially  hampers  us 
in  getting  the  urgently  needed  addi¬ 
tional  contributions  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  As  we  want  the  contributions  and 
as  the  safeguards  are  complete  about 
appropriations  being  required  annually, 
et  cetera.  Congress  is  running  no  extra 
risks  in  this  matter. 

As  we  desire  aid  from  others,  I  can 
testify  to  the  Senate,  not  only  as  a  Sen¬ 
ator  but  also  as  a  witness,  that  one  of  the 
major  ways  in  which  to  get  it  is  to  have 
authorizations  that  can  be  bargained 
against  with  other  countries  for  more 
than  1  year.  Two  years  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  optimum,  but  it  is  better  than 
1  year,  and  it  gives  this  country  a  better 
chance  to  get  other  countries  to  help  in 
other  areas,  and  the  situation  urgently 
demands  it. 

In  our  own  self-interest,  I  ask  Senators 
to  approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  every¬ 
thing  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  criticism  of  this  program  and 
some  of  the  inadequacies  and  deficiencies 
connected  with  it.  I  believe  that,  by  and 
large,  much  of  that  inadequacy  and  de¬ 
ficiency  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  authorization  is  only  for  a  1-year  pe¬ 
riod. 

Also,  because  of  the  processes  to  which 
Congress  is  subject,  this  matter  is  rarely 
handled  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Sometimes  2  or  3  months  are  con¬ 
sumed  before  Congress  passes  the  au¬ 
thorization  or  the  appropriation. 

One  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
this  extension  has  to  do  only  with  the 
authorization.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  appropriation,  which  would  have  to 
come  before  the  Senate  yearly. 

As  one  who  has  been  interested  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  law,  as  I  was,  as  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  a  State,  I  realize  that  without  an 
authorization  period  longer  than  1  year, 


some  projects  cannot  be  promoted  and 
the  necessary  efficiency  cannot  be  en¬ 
gendered  for  the  administrative  process. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  takes  that  into 
account  and  makes  this  an  authorization 
of  2  years  rather  than  1  year,  because  I 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  a  2-year  au¬ 
thorization  would  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  program  and  would  enable  us  to 
spend  our  money  more  wisely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  who  not  only  is  one 
of  our  most  gifted  Members,  but  also  is  a 
very  important  member  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  and  who  can  also 
testify  to  this  matter  on  a  factual  basis, 
as  he  has. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  to  our  advantage 
to  have  the  other  developed  nations  of 
the  world  help  to  participate  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  and 
to  help  in  every  way  to  lighten  the  bur¬ 
den,  especially  those  nations  which  have 
been  the  recipients  of  help  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  stated 
that  if  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  agreed  to — 
that  is,  for  a  2-year  authorization — it 
would  help  convince  other  countries  that 
they  should  participate  with  then-  contri¬ 
butions,  and  that  it  would  put  us  in  a 
better  bargaining  position.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  can  specifically 
point  to  any  country  which  has  such  a 
long-term  authorization.  What  other 
developed  nation  has  a  long-term  auth¬ 
orization  similar  to  that  which  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say,  in  response, 
that  one  country  that  immediately  comes 
to  mind  is  the  German  Federal  Republic. 
The  German  Federal  Republic  has  what 
is  in  effect  a  mixed  public -private  corpo¬ 
ration  which  is  capitalized.  It  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  capitalized  basis,  with  its 
capital  periodically  refreshed,  to  deal 
with  its  aspects  of  foreign  aid. 

The  foreign  aid  program  in  Germany 
is  working  quite  well.  We  have  some 
violent  objections  to  it — and  we  are 
right — because  of  the  fact  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  tried  to  augment  what  they 
are  actually  doing  in  foreign  aid  by 
crediting  to  it  a  great  many  of  the  loans 
they  make  for  exports,  as  we  do  in  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  generally  for 
relatively  short  terms. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  both  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  Kingdom  enter  into 
loan  agreements  with  developing  coun¬ 
tries  for  periods  up  to  5  or  7  years  with¬ 
out  parliamentary  approval. 

So,  laying  aside  the  question  as  to 
whether  their  contribution  to  the  world’s 
problem  is  adequate — and  it  is  not — I  am 
the  first  to  affirm  that  it  does,  however, 
operate  on  a  periodic  renewal  capital 
basis  and  on  a  permanent  basis,  rather 
than  on  an  annual  basis,  as  we  do. 

Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  could  help  us  with  a  statement  of  fact. 
Unfortunately,  I  cannot  immediately 
give  the  answers  for  the  other  DAC  coun¬ 
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tries,  but  as  to  the  German  situation,  I 
know  about  it  first  hand. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  will 
agree  that  the  Geiman  situation  is  not 
comparable,  where  the  Government  is 
extending  direct  assistance  in  gi-ants  ox- 
loans  with  no  agreement  whatsoever 
that  it  has  to  be  tied  to  the  repurchase 
of  goods.  The  fact  is  that  the  German 
proposition  for  aid  is,  in  effect,  a  form 
of  acquiring  new  markets  for  themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that.  I  stated  the  Geiman 
situation,  since  the  credit,  as  part  of  the 
fox-eign  aid  items,  I  do  not  think  should 
be  credited;  but  there  are  many  other 
items  and  the  fact  is,  considei-ing  the 
organization  and  the  European  economy, 
no  private  corporation  in  Germany  would 
be  a  pai't  of  this  corporation  except  that 
the  Government  wanted  it  to  be.  The 
Government,  I  understand,  also  makes 
contributions.  I  think  that  this  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  different  from  our  own,  but  it  does 
have  the  advantage  of  permanence  which 
oui's  does  not  have. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  assurance  from  the  Geiman  govern¬ 
ment  that  if  we  adopt  a  2 -year  program 
they  will  be  inclined  to  help  other  na¬ 
tions  more? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think,  with  all  i-egard 
for  the  Senator,  he  is  being  rhetorical. 
The  Senator  knows  that  I  do  not  nego¬ 
tiate  with  those  nations  and  I  have  no 
promises.  If  I  did,  we  would  be  in  a 
stronger  position. 

I  am  pointing  out  fi-om  personal 
knowledge  and  experience — and  the 
Senator  knows  that  I  have  experience  in 
this  field  because  he  has  worked  with  me 
aim  in  aim  in  many  of  these  matters — • 
it  is  my  belief,  and  that  is  how  I  repre¬ 
sent  it  to  the  Senate,  that  our  position 
will  be  strengthened  if  we  have  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  more  than  1  year.  I  do 
not  contend  that  2  years  is  better,  but  it 
is  better  than  1  year. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  My  fondness  for  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
would  prohibit  me  from  asking  a  rhetori¬ 
cal  question. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  in  any  way 
make  a  valuable  contribution.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  any  effect  on  their 
final  decision.  That  is  what  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  have  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  to. 

Since  I  cannot  elicit  the  answer  that 
I  want,  I  would  like  to  ask  another  ques¬ 
tion.  What  other  nations  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  are  interested,  in  any 
fashion,  in  assuming  any  part  of  this 
burden  of  providing  for  have-not  na¬ 
tions  on  an  increased  basis  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  a  practical  matter 
other  nations  upgraded  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  foreign  aid  and  in  some  cases 
are  contributing  rather  important  shares 
of  their  gross  national  product. 

I  am  trying  to  find  the  details.  As  I 
recall,  the  United  Kingdom  is  about 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent.  The  United 
Nations  recommends  that  industrialized 
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countries  contribute  1  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  to  foreign  aid. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  about  the  same 
amount  as  the  United  States.  Italy  is 
down  the  scale.  They  have  been  im¬ 
proving  in  foreign  aid.  Germany  is  near 
it.  In  fact,  Germany  had  no  foreign  aid 
program  until  a  few  years  ago.  There 
have  been  contributions  which  have  been 
increasing.  This  is  the  subject  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  the  Development  Assist¬ 
ance  Committee,  where  these  matters  are 
constantly  being  negotiated  all  of  the 
time.  We  have  a  special  consortium  for 
a  country  like  Turkey.  That  situation 
is  always  changing. 

I  think  that  I  know  about  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  agencies.  This  will  have 
a  material  effect. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  pointed  out,  it  does  not  hurt 
us  and  why  should  we  not  try  to  help 
ourselves?  We  can  pass  on  the  appro¬ 
priation,  we  can  cut  it  down,  and  we  can 
do  anything  we  like. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  important  thing 
to  consider  here  is  that  there  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe 
in  this  foreign  aid  program  to  give  it 
life  for  a  second  year.  We  are  living 
in  a  world  where  we  know  we  will  have 
this  program  next  year  anyway.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  already  taught  us  that.  The 
kind  of  world  that  we  live  in  today  has 
taught  us  that. 

All  that  we  are  striving  for  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency  so  that  this  program  can 
be  better  administered.  We  can  thus 
adopt  that  kind  of  project  to  do  human¬ 
ity  the  most  good  in  the  long  run.  We 
ask  only  to  make  the  authorization — not 
the  appropriation — for  a  2-year  period. 
Thereby  we  can  get  into  that  kind  of 
project  which  in  the  long  run  will  do  the 
most  good  and  cost  the  least  amount  of 
money.  That  is  the  only  reason  for  this. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  comment  with 
regard  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  in  regard  to 
the  relationship  between  the  point  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and 
getting  greater  participation  among 
other  nations  in  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
grams. 

Again  and  again  our  own  people  have 
had  heat  put  on  them  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress,  to  get  more  multilateral  programs 
going. 

As  the  chairman  of  this  committee  is 
recommending  at  the  present  time,  one 
of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  again  and  again  that  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  is  that  they  cannot  know  for 
sure  which  way  we  are  going  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  projects  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  other  stumbling  blocks.  One 
of  those  is  this  matter  of  stumbling 
along  a  year  at  a  time. 

We  should  make  it  easier  to  try  to  get 
other  nations  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
this  massive  world  effort  rather  than 
impeding  their  effort. 


This  body  has  continually  sought  to 
make  this  program  as  successful  a  pro¬ 
gram  as  possible.  There  is  no  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  This  is 
efficient  application  of  the  taxpayers’  dol¬ 
lars  that  is  already  agreed  to. 

A  part  of  that  includes  getting  co¬ 
operation  from  other  governments.  This 
has  intruded  in  other  conversations  as 
our  negotiators  tried  to  get  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  the  French,  and  the  Germans  to 
come  in  with  a  great  measure  of  par¬ 
ticipation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  the  floor.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  this  is  the  situation, 
perhaps  the  Senator  can  answer  the 
questions  which  I  have  asked  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  Which 
countries  have  such  long-term  programs 
at  the  present  time?  Which  countries 
have  indicated  that  they  would  increase 
participation  in  the  multilateral  scheme 
if  we  would  increase  it  to  a  2-year  au¬ 
thorization?  Why  cannot  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  be  served  by  unilateral  agencies 
in  existence  rather  than  this  program 
before  the  Congress  at  the  present  time 
with  bilateral  approaches? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee)  . 

Mr.  McGEE.  None  of  us  is  in  the 
specific  position  of  a  negotiator.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  question  has 
repeatedly  cropped  up  in  our  conversa¬ 
tions,  not  only  with  Germany,  but  with 
the  British  and  French.  There  are  some 
examples  of  the  long-term  kind  of  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  part  of  the  French  in  West 
Africa  and  the  British  in  some  of  their 
older  colonial  areas. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  point  is  that  there 
is  this  recognition  that  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness,  and  all  that  this  proposes  to  do  is 
apply  good  business  principles  to  our¬ 
selves  and  not  let  it  impede  us  in  our  ef¬ 
forts. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
French  aid  to  their  colonies  is  really 
tight  aid?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  colony  of  Senegal  they 
have  to  deal  with  the  French  merchants 
and  they  have  a  25-cent  per  ton  price 
which  they  allow  on  the  production  of 
peanuts  to  tie  them  back? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  something  they 
tried;  but  so  do  we.  It  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  underdeveloped 
nation,  other  than  former  French 
colonies,  have  the  French  agreed  to  in¬ 
crease  participation  in  if  we  had  a  multi¬ 
year  participation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  answer  that.  If 
we  could  answer  that  question,  we  would 
not  have  to  argue  about  this  amendment. 
The  Senator  would  lose  it,  and  we  would 
win  it,  or  vice  versa.  The  whole  point 
and  reason  there  is  discussion  on  this 
amendment  is  that  reasonable  difference 
of  opinion  develops  because  we  are  esti¬ 
mating  what  can  be  done,  given  another 
tool.  The  strength  of  our  argument  is, 
we  say  it  does  not  hurt  the  situation.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas¬ 
tore]  has  made  that  clear.  Therefore, 
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if  it  can  help — and  we  need  it — let  us  try 
everything  we  can.  This  is  not  an  aim¬ 
less  gesture.  We  point  out  that  there  is 
a  chance,  based  upon  experience,  to  do 
better. 

I  can  give  the  Senator  this  informa¬ 
tion,  that  the  French  estimate  putting 
up  1.26  percent  of  their  national  income 
for  foreign  aid,  but  they  do  aid  only 
with  their  former  French  colonies.  And 
our  relations  with  them,  of  course,  are 
not  very  cooperative.  We  are  not  get¬ 
ting  any  additional  aid  from  the  French, 
but  we  can  from  the  Germans,  we  can 
from  the  Italians,  and  I  think  there  is 
a  chance  we  can  do  something  with 
Japan.  There  is  an  even  chance  of  doing 
something  with  Britain,  not  necessarily 
in  money,  but  in  kind — that  is,  in  serv¬ 
ices,  and  so  forth.  In  short,  we  cannot 
give  the  Senator  a  guarantee.  If  we  did, 
we  would  not  be  arguing  today.  Here 
is  something  we  can  do  that  will  not  hurt 
us,  but  help  us.  We  need  help;  there¬ 
fore,  let  us  try  everything  we  can  which 
will  help  us  if  it  cannot  hurt  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Record,  I  think  we 
should  recollect  that  in  1961,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  development  loan  program, 
we  gave  it  a  5-year  tenure.  In  1962,  re¬ 
garding  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram,  we  gave  it  a  4-year  life.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  all  other  forms  of  aid,  we  gave  it 
a  1 -year  life. 

The  5 -year  life  on  development  loans, 
the  4-year  life  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  has  come  to  an  end  in  1966.  Now, 
instead  of  readopting  the  5-year  and  the 
4-year  plans,  it  is  suggested  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  that 
we  make  all  of  them  2  years. 

I  merely  want  to  suggest  that  the  dras¬ 
tic  cut  from  5  years  to  1  year,  and  from 
4  years  to  2  years,  cannot  be  justified. 
That  is  my  point  No.  1. 

My  section  point  is  that  all  of  these 
programs  will  substantially  require  the 
beneficiary  nation  to  buy  the  goods  it 
needs  through  the  help  we  give  in  the 
United  States. 

The  third  point,  with  regard  to  what 
the  other  countries  are  doing,  on  page 
13  of  the  book  identified  as  “Proposed 
Economic  Assistance  Programs  for  Fiscal 
Year  1957,”  issued  by  AID,  there  is  a  tab¬ 
ulation  of  what  the  other  countries  are 
doing. 

Let  me  identify  them;  France,  $822 
million — most  of  which  goes  to  its  com¬ 
monwealth  countries,  or  whatever  they 
are  called;  Germany,  $451  million; 
United  Kingdom,  $446  million;  Japan, 
$169  million;  and  all  other  countries  $359 
million. 

The  total  of  the  four  principal  coun¬ 
tries,  and  all  other  countries,  is:  $2,247 
million. 

In  this  report,  there  is  stated  what 
will  be  a  repetition  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  has  stated, 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  press 
for  more  generous  and  effective  aid  from 
the  other  free  world  donors  and  for  the 
channeling  of  more  aid  through  inter¬ 
national  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  we  should 
determine  this  issue  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country.  We  should  not  allow  it 
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to  be  determined  solely  upon  what  other 
countries  are  doing.  In  my  judgment, 
that  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

If  it  is  wrong  to  have  it  for  2  years, 
then  it  is  wrong  regardless  of  what  the 
other  countries  are  doing. 

If  it  is  right  to  have  it  for  1  year,  it 
is  likewise  wrong,  regardless  of  -what  the 
other  countries  are  doing. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  a  drastic  cut  to 
take  the  5-year  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram  and  reduce  it  to  1  year,  and  to  take 
the  4-year  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
and  reduce  it  to  1  year. 

In  my  opinion,  that  cut  is  too  severe 
and  will  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  contribution  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  come  back 
to  the  points  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  repeated  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  They  say  this  does  not  hurt. 
This  is  the  point  I  was  driving  at  in  the 
first  instance.  There  are  some  other 
factors  on  the  other  side.  If  I  had  my 
way,  and  everything  were  normal  in  the 
world  today,  personally,  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  much  more  than  2  years. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  long-term  development.  However, 
things  are  not  noimal  today.  We  are 
in  an  extraordinary  situation  with  day- 
to-day  changes. 

For  example,  one  problem  on  our 
hands  which  I  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
find  out,  is,  what  is  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  going  to  be?  I  have  been  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  on  which  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  serve — not  on  Appropriations  or 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committees  which 
deals  with  this  committee — but  I  have 
been  there  and  asked  for  an  estimate  on 
the  cost  of  the  war.  So  far,  they  have 
not  given  us  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  war.  I  have  asked  whether  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  short  or  a  long  war — and 
every  indication  is  that  it  will  be  a  long 
war. 

I  have  asked,  where  is  the  long-term 
financial  plan,  then,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  to  concern  ourselves  with 
how  much  money  we  are  going  to  spend, 
but  that  question  has  not  been  answered. 

Today,  we  see  in  the  news — finally — it 
is  admitted  a  supplemental  appropriation 
is  being  prepared.  I  asked  that  question 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  answered  that  to  their  knowl¬ 
edge  no  such  supplemental  appropriation 
was  being  prepared.  Yet  the  headlines 
today  say  that  the  President  is  concerned 
about  the  1967  budget.  I  am  concerned, 
too.  I  am  concerned  over  where  we  are 
going  to  get  the  money,  under  these  ab¬ 
normal  circumstances.  We  must  give 
consideration  to  these  other  elements. 
If  the  Senator  does  not  want  to  go  ahead, 
let  the  authorization  be  for  1  year  and 
let  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  serves  in  this  body,  by  definition 
of  its  purpose,  concern  itself  with  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  country.  Why 
should  they  not  be  allowed  to  look  into 


this  crisis  again  next  year,  as  well  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee? 

Is  there  something  that  is  different  be¬ 
tween  the  two?  Why  should  not  this 
body  be  allowed  to  look  at  it,  as  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  is  allowed?  We 
have  the  statement  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  at  Las  Vegas,  which  is  now 
in  the  Record,  inserted  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  that  foreign  aid  com¬ 
mitments  are  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
a  military  commitment  now  in  Vietnam. 
I  think  that  there  are  many  of  us  who 
seriously  question  whether  we  thought  we 
were  voting  for  a  commitment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  in  Vietnam  when  he  went 
ahead  and  voted  it,  and  put  some  foreign 
aid  to  help  people  be  developed  outside. 

Thus,  I  say  that  it  does  hurt.  The 
Senator  says  that  it  does  not. 

Well,  on  the  wrong  side  of  this  coin, 
they  say  let  us  make  it  for  1  year  rather 
than  make  it  2  next  year.  What  are  we 
afraid  of?  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  this.  As  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  stated,  this  is  a  program 
which  history  dedicates  to  the  future  for 
as  many  years  as  we  can  look  into  the 
future. 

Why  are  we  so  fearful?  Why  are  we 
so  worried  about  this,  but  not  authoriz¬ 
ing  and  appropriating  the  necessary 
funds.  If  we  are  going  to  have  the  pro¬ 
gram  let  us  come  on  back  and  let  us  see 
what  the  changes  are.  We  can  trust 
this  body.  There  are  100  Senators  here. 
They  are  outstanding  citizens.  They 
take  their  responsibilities  of  Government 
seriously.  ,  We  have  as  much  responsi¬ 
bility  in  Government  as  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  high  time  that  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  responsibility  within  the  Govern¬ 
ment  be  reasserted,  and  I  think  it  is 
time,  right  now,  to  lay  forever  at  rest 
the  idea  that  we  have  to  surrender  every 
vestige  of  authority  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  absolute,  de¬ 
cisive  answer  to  that  question  is  that  it 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  appropria¬ 
tions  process.  Everything  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  has  said  can  be  dealt 
with,  and  is  dealt  with,  in  the  appropri¬ 
ations  process.  So  far  as  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  process  is  concerned,  we  are  losing 
and  on  the  short  end,  because  we  au¬ 
thorize  only  for  1  year  and  thereby 
hamper  ourselves  in  the  intelligence,  ef¬ 
ficiency,  and  economy  with  which  we  can 
plan  the  foreign  aid  program  and,  yes, 
within  which  we  can  get  help  from 
others. 

That  is  the  nub  of  the  argument. 
Everything  the  Senator  has  said,  every 
safeguard,  every  fiscal  idea  with  respect 
to  it,  fits  into  what  was  said  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  do  not  authorize 
even  for  1  year.  Here  it  is  July  19.  By 
the  time  this  bill  is  passed,  it  may  be 
close  to  the  first  of  August.  By  the  time 
we  appropriate  for  it,  it  may  be  close  to 
the  first  of  October.  So,  rather  than  a 
year,  there  are  only  9  months  in  which  to 
put  pressure  on  the  administrators  to 
commit  the  money.  They  have  to  do  it 


within  a  period  of  9  months.  We  make 
a  mistake  in  doing  that,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  conduct  this  program  in  a 
businesslike  way. 

If  there  is  strong  opposition  to  the 
foreign  aid  program,  we  ought  to  do 
away  with  it;  but  if  we  are  to  have  it, 
we  should  administer  it  wisely.  I  say 
9  months  is  not  enough  time  to  conduct 
the  administration  of  it  wisely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  fully  concur  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said. 
It  is  magnificent  testimony  to  the  point 
that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senators  who  are  proposing  the 
amendment  why  they  discuss  and  put  in 
the  same  category  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  It  provides 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation,  American  schools, 
Alliance  for  Progress,  grants  to  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  supporting  as¬ 
sistance. 

As  one  who  has  sat  on  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  on  this  subject  for  a 
good  many  years,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  great  distinction  as  between  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  which  account  for  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  this  whole  program, 
as  opposed  to  supporting  assistance,  con¬ 
tingencies,  and  so  forth. 

I  personally  see  no  objection  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  being  for  longer  than  the 
2-year  period,  and  providing  for  3  years, 
or,  if  the  House  may  prefer,  5  years,  if 
that  can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily; 
but  as  to  contingency  funds  and  support¬ 
ing  assistance,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
keep  a  close  eye  on  them.  I  would  prefer 
to  see  those  fixed  for  1  year  and  the 
others  on  a  3-  or  5-year  basis. 

I  wonder  if  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  can  tell  us  why  they  put  the 
whole  bill  on  a  2-year  basis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  give 
my  reason  first,  and  then  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee] 
to  make  his  statement. 

My  reason  was  to  try  to  present  the 
matter  on  an  issue  of  principle,  as  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  does  deal 
with  it  across  the  board  on  a  1-year 
basis.  As  a  point  of  principle,  I  wanted 
the  amendment  offered  to  see  whether 
the  Senate  would  go  beyond  the  1-year 
basis,  having  in  mind  that  the  matter 
will  have  to  be  settled  in  conference  with 
the  other  body.  My  purpose  was  to  have 
an  amendment  proposed  which  would 
commit  the  Senate  to  a  principle,  and 
then  there  could  be  reasonable  action  on 
the  variants  involved  in  the  bill. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  reason  for  my  offer¬ 
ing  the  amendment  was  essentially  that 
of  committing  the  Senate  to  a  principle. 
That  is  the  important  thing.  The  House 
has  already  acted.  The  Senate  must  get 
into  conference  with  the  House  on  a 
realistic  basis  on  a  matter  which  in¬ 
volves  our  best  national  interest. 
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It  seemed  to  me  that,  rather  than 
stagger  it,  which  would  lead  to  some  con¬ 
fusion,  it  would  be  simpler  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  fundamental,  basic 
principle  of  the  multiyear  idea,  2  years 
being  the  lowest  common  denominator 
which  we  could  arrive  at  in  the  bill. 

For  that  reason,  we  chose  this  method 
in  order  to  air  the  principle. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  some  of  these  programs 
ought  to  be  for  a  longer  period;  other¬ 
wise  some  of  them  will  be  encroached 
upon.  But  the  question  involved  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  administer  it 
on  the  basis  of  annual  review,  or  de¬ 
velop  a  reasonable  and  wise  multiyear 
program  in  the  interest  of  the  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  we  want  to 
be  realistic  as  well  as  express  a  principle, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  and  as  we  all 
know,  the  loan  program  is  completely 
different  from  a  grant  or  an  output  of 
money  program  without  any  particular 
restriction  on  getting  the  money  back. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  we  want  to  put  the 
issue  on  a  question  of  principle,  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  loans  and 
grants.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  also  a  member,  I  think 
it  would  be  much  easier  for  me  to  vote 
for  a  longer  period  as  to  loans,  but  keep 
the  other  programs,  the  grant  programs, 
on  an  annual  basis,  where  they  can  be 
brought  back  under  the  scrutiny  of  Con¬ 
gress  each  year.  When  they  are  com¬ 
bined  in  one  bill,  it  makes  it  difficult  to 
change  the  committee’s  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  made 
a  point  which  is  extremely  valid,  which 
is  that  in  this  field,  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion,  considering  the  exigencies  of  time 
which  he  has  described,  is  really  basic. 
Even  for  Senators  to  do  that  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wants  done; 
namely,  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  these  pro¬ 
grams,  a  pretty  good  measure  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  is  a  2-year  program, 
which  boils  down  to  18  or  19  months,  as 
a  practical  matter,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  has  pointed 
out. 

We  are  hovering  over  this  program  far 
too  much  to  permit  the  administrators 
to  do  the  job  with  the  greatest  efficiency, 
when  they  cannot  have  peace  of  mind  for 
more  than  a  few  months.  We  have  got¬ 
ten  so  fussy  that  we  are  hurting  our¬ 
selves.  We  are  dealing  with  a  pretty 
basic  minimum  when  we  provide  a  2-year 
period. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  seems  to  me 
if  this  amendment  were  defeated,  there 
would  be  justification  for  an  amendment 
which  would  distinguish  between  loans 
and  grants. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  labor  the  point,  the  cumulative  his¬ 
tory  of  the  debate  in  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  continued  to  be  in 
strong  terms  in  favor  of  a  2-year  mini¬ 
mum  across  the  board.  The  House  has 
provided  a  5 -year  period  for  one  category 
and  a  4-year  period  for  another.  There¬ 
fore,  I  am  sure  we  would  have  a  basis  on 
which  to  negotiate  in  conference,  if  we 
could  get  a  2-year  program,  and  adjust 
the  basis  for  the  variants  in  the  pro¬ 


gram,  and  therefore  make  it  possible  to 
accomplish  our  objective  in  conference. 
But  the  cumulative  history  of  the  whole 
point  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  has  been  rather  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  a  2-year  authorization. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  permit  one  more  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  information.  The  other  bill 
which  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  reported  provides  for  $917  million. 
Is  that  based  on  a  1-  or  2-  or  3-year  pro¬ 
gram?  It  is  a  1-year  program;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  so,  but  the  staff 
member  of  the  committee  has  that  in¬ 
formation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  1-year  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  if  we  extend 
the  period  for  these  loans  and  grants, 
would  Senators  in  respect  to  the  other 
bill  ask  for  a  further  extension  as  to  mili¬ 
tary  assistance? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  not  involved  in 
this  question.  This  bill  has  to  do  with 
economic  assistance. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  we  come 
down  to  grants  and  supporting  assist¬ 
ance,  we  are  not  far  from  military  assist¬ 
ance.  They  are  pretty  much  all  to¬ 
gether. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Except  they  are  being 
handled  as  separate  bills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  the  floor.  1 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  Record,  I  think  it  should  be  shown 
that  the  House  bill  has  provided  a  5-year 
period  for  development  loans  and  a  5- 
year  period  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  2  years  on  all  other  programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
betraying  a -confidence  when  I  say  that 
in  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  our 
committee,  some  weight  was  given  to  the 
proposition  that  the  matter  would  have  to 
go  to  conference,  and  that  in  the  con¬ 
ference  there  would  be  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  five  and  the  one. 

But,  to  repeat,  the  House  bill  provides 
5  years  for  development  loans,  5  years  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  2  years  for 
all  other  programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  the  reason  I 
explained  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  the  essence  of  this  vote 
would  be  to  commit  us  to  the  principle 
that  we  were  willing  to  go  beyond  1 
year.  Without  any  question,  the  matter 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  conference. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  conclude  by  pointing 
out  one  other  thing.  Secretary  Rusk,  in 
testifying  before  the  committee,  pointed 
out  that  there  had  been  some  improve¬ 
ment,  but  not  nearly  enough,  in  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  other  countries.  He  pointed 
out,  at  page  102  of  the  hearings,  that — 

Total  bilateral  aid  commitments  from 
other  DAC  donors — that  is  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  of  the  OECD — has 
grown  from  $1.8  billion  in  1960  to  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  1964. 


He  added  that  we  were  making  some 
progress,  but  that  it  was  not  nearly  great 
enough.  So  I  press  upon  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  in  passing  this  amendment, 
we  will  not  only  be  aiding  ourselves  in 
terms  of  the  efficiency  of  the  operation, 
but  also  very  materially  contributing  to 
our  negotiating  posture  in  getting  greater 
aid  from  other  countries,  which  is  so  ur¬ 
gently  required  for  the  total  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

This  matter  was  considered  thoroughly 
in  the  committee  and  the  vote  was  11  to 
6  in  favor  of  the  1-year  authorization. 

All  the  facts  about  former  actions  or 
discussions  that  have  been  cited  by  the 
various  speakers  are  quite  true.  The 
statements  by  me  which  were  cited  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  are  quite 
true. 

What  he  overlooks  are  very  important 
and  significant  changes  in  our  foreign 
relations,  specifically  in  our  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Asia. 

In  view  of  the  consequences  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  and  other  factors 
which  have  relation  to  our  commitment 
in  Vietnam,  some  of  which  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon — such  as  the  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  aid  program 
was  one  of  the  reasons  justifying  our 
present  activities  in  South  Vietnam — I 
am  much  more  skeptical  about  the  long¬ 
term  effects  of  the  aid  program  than  I 
was  formerly. 

In  this  morning’s  Washington  Post, 
there  was  an  article  by  one  of  the  closest 
friends  of  the  President,  William  S. 
White,  in  regard  to  a  new  policy  for  Asia. 
I  shall  read  portions  for  it  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  It  is  significant  to  me  in  that  I  think 
it  indicates  a  new  development  in  our 
international  relations.  While  I  shall 
read  only  part  of  it,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  column,  entitled 
“Alliance  of  Free  Nations  Proposed,” 
written  by  William  S.  White  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Tues¬ 
day,  July  19,  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Asian  Doctrine:  Alliance  of  Free  Nations 
Proposed 

(By  William  S.  White) 

President  Johnson’s  newly  proclaimed  Asia 
Doctrine,  in  which  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  formally  accepts  its  full  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  the  leading  Pacific  power-in-fact, 
has  been  in  his  mind  for  five  years. 

It  rests  upon  a  conclusion  he  reached  as 
Vice  President  in  a  mission  to  Asia  in  May 
of  1961,  undertaken  for  his  then  chief,  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  returned  here  with  a  tough  private  report 
to  Mr.  Kennedy  which  declared  without 
qualification;  “There  is  no  alternative  to 
United  States  leadership.” 

He  recommended  both  a  relentless  Ameri¬ 
can  military  resistance  to  shooting  commu¬ 
nism — as  is  now  illustrated  In  South  Viet¬ 
nam — and  generous  economic  assistance  to 
Asian  countries  prepared  to  take  steps  to 
help  themselves  in  non-Communist  political 
atmospheres. 

He  proposed,  as  well,  “an  Alliance  of  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  Pacific  and  Asia  who  are 
willing  to  Join  forces  in  defense  of  their  free- 
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dom.”  Though  no  new  alliance  has  been 
formed  in  the  legal  sense,  a  partnership  of 
reality  is  now  in  being  with  such  nations  as 
Thailand,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  unity  and  determination  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  has  just  been  deliberately  underlined 
by  the  President  by  honoring  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Holt  of  Australia  as  his  White  House 
guest  twice  within  a  space  of  days. 

In  short,  though  the  Asia  Doctrine  is  in¬ 
deed  a  big  bite,  asserting  for  the  United 
States  a  Great  Power  role  in  the  Orient  no 
less  demanding  than  is  its  long  accepted  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Atlantic  world,  it  is  at  all  events 
no  hurriedly  jumped  up  enterprise. 

Historically,  there  is  something  of  Harry 
Truman  and  Dwight  Eisenhower  in  it,  for 
the  parallel  with  their  programs  both  to  re¬ 
vive  postwar  Europe  and  to  shield  it  from 
Soviet  expansionism  is  clear  in  principle. 
There  is  also  something  in  it  akin  to  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt’s  Big  Stick.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Big  Stick,  though  waved  in  the 
direction  of  Communist  China,  is  accom¬ 
panied  also  by  a  large  carrot. 

The  President  is  clearly  prepared  to  con¬ 
template  substantial  future  conciliation  of 
China,  if,  but  only  if,  China  will  move  away 
from  its  present  habit  of  aggression  at  sec¬ 
ond  hand  in  Asia. 

It  is  too  early  to  obtain  any  useful  reading 
of  foreign  reaction  to  all  this.  It  is  not, 
however,  too  early  to  take  some  measure 
of  its  probable  meaning  in  domestic  terms. 

Administration  men  take  the  attitude  that 
once  burned  is  twice  shy.  Thus,  they  make 
no  claim,  even  in  private,  that  Mr.  Johnson’s 
great  extension  of  our  role  in  Asia,  with  its 
emphasis  upon  the  possibility  of  future  co¬ 
existence  as  well  as  on  present  American 
military  resoluteness,  will  placate  the  Sen¬ 
ate  minority  of  the  New  Left  in  its  long  at¬ 
tacks  upon  Vietnam  war  policy. 

Independent  evidence,  however,  suggests 
that  in  this  the  Administration’s  people  may 
be  a  little  overcautious.  Nobody  should  ex¬ 
pect  an  end  to  the  New  Left’s  verbal  dissent 
from  Vietnam.  But  at  least  one  observer — 
this  one — believes  there  may  be  a  small 
change  anyhow.  The  President’s  suggestion 
that  the  New  Left  here  is  less  humanly  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  agonies  of  colored  Asians  un¬ 
der  Communist  attack  than  with  a  white 
Europe  under  no  such  terror  hits  the  ultra¬ 
liberals  where  they  live. 

For,  to  most  of  them,  their  dogma  of  dog¬ 
mas  is  their  hostility  to  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  any  form.  Some  of  them,  therefore, 
are  likely  to  re-think  their  position  on  Viet¬ 
nam,  if  only  a  little  bit  and  if  only  for  do¬ 
mestic  political  reasons.  In  a  word,  this  is  a 
pretty  solid  blow  against  the  new  form  of 
isolationism  which  is  Europe  First  and  Asia 
Never. 

■  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  20,  1966, 
entitled  “Humphrey  Says  Meaning  of 
Honolulu  Talks  Is  a  Sweeping  U.S.  Com¬ 
mitment  for  Asia,’’  and  excerpts  from  an 
interview  with  Vice  President  Humphrey 
over  the  CBS  network  on  April  19,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  20,  1966] 
A  “Johnson  Doctrine” — Humphrey  Says 

Meaning  of  Honolulu  Talks  Is  a  Sweep¬ 
ing  U.S.  Commitment  for  Asia 
(By  Philip  Geyelin) 

Washington. — Vice  President  Humphrey 
had  stunning  news  for  those  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  elsewhere  who  have  been  bitterly 
condemning  this  country’s  past  commitment 
to  Vietnam  and  sharply  questioning  the  fu¬ 
ture  Asian  role  of  the  UB. 


Even  while  debate  on  these  issues  was 
raging  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  two  months  ago,  it  seems.  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  was  propounding  a  new  “John¬ 
son  Doctrine”  as  sweeping  in  its  implications 
for  Asia  as  was  the  U.S.  commitment  to  Eu¬ 
rope  almost  two  decades  ago.  Or  so  the  Vice 
President  reported  in  a  transcript  issued  in 
advance  of  a  television  interview  to  be  aired 
last  night  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  net¬ 
work.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  discussing  the 
results  of  the  Honolulu  meeting  between  Mr. 
Johnson  and  South  Vietnamese  leaders  in 
early  February. 

“I  would  never  want  anyone  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  meaning  of  the  Honolulu  con¬ 
ference  or  the  Honolulu  declaration,”  the 
Vice  President  declared.  “If  that  is  studied 
carefully,  I  think  it  has  as  much  significance 
for  the  future  of  Asia  as  the  Atlantic  Charter 
had  for  the  future  of  Europe.” 

At  the  time,  no  such  interpretation  was 
read  into  the  joint  statement  issued  by  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  South  Vietnamese.  Mr. 
Johnson  didn’t  talk  of  an  Asian  “doctrine" 
and  neither  did  the  document  itself,  whose 
precise  terms  dealt  strictly  with  Vietnam. 
But  it  actually  was  intended  as  “a  much 
broader  declaration,"  the  Vice  President  in¬ 
sisted  last  night.  “It  was  directed  towards 
an  Asia,  a  modern  Asia,  an  Asia  to  peace, 
an  Asia  with  tremendous  programs  of  social, 
economic  betterment.” 

ILLUSTRATIVE  EXCERPTS 

Excerpts  from  the  exchange  that  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  are  illustrative,  at  the  very 
least,  of  how  “doctrines”  come  into  the  geo¬ 
political  lexicon.  But  they  also  bear  heavily 
on  the  very  question  currently  disturbing 
Sen.  Fulbright  (D.,  Ark.),  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  chairman:  How  is  it  that  the 
U.S.  gets  committed  to  large  international 
undertakings  with  hardly  anybody  being 
aware  of  it.  In  the  CBS  interview,  which  was 
taped  last  Wednesday,  Mr.  Humphrey  says 
it  would  have  been  obvious  if  “more  atten¬ 
tion  (had)  been  given  to  that  declaration  and 
a  little  less  attention  to  the  personalities 
involved.” 

This,  then,  was  the  “articulation  of  a 
Johnson  Doctrine  for  Asia?”  Mr.  Humphrey 
was  asked.  “Yes,  I  think  it  was,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “I  hadn’t  heard  it  put  quite  that  way, 
but  as  you  have  said  it,  that  would  be  as 
I  would  envision  it  and  see  it.”  The  Vice 
President  noted  that  the  declaration  pledged 
the  U.S.  in  general  terms  to  “defeat  aggres¬ 
sion,  to  defeat  social  misery,  to  build  viable, 
free  institutions  and  to  achieve  peace.” 
These  are  “great  commitments,”  he  went  on. 
“I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  new  opening 
here  for  realizing  the  dream  of  the  Great 
Society  in  the  great  area  of  Asia,  not  just 
here  at  home.  And  I  regret  that  we  haven’t 
ben  able  to  dramatize  it  more.” 

Q.  (from  CBS  commentator  Eric  Seva- 
reid) .  Mr.  Vice  President,  there  are  immense 
implications,  it  seems  to  me,  in  what  you  are 
saying  here. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  saying  that  the 
Johnson  Doctrine,  if  we  may  call  it  that,  is 
proposing  a  relationship  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Asia,  far  away  as  it  is,  and  sprawling 
and  diverse  as  it  is,  a  relationship  as  funda¬ 
mental,  as  long-lasting,  intimate  and  possibly 
expensive  as  our  historic  associations  with 
Europe.  Is  it  of  this  scale,  of  this  magni¬ 
tude? 

A.  I  think  so. 

regional  approach 

The  Johnson  Administration’s  plans  for  ex¬ 
porting  the  Great  Society  to  Asia  and  else¬ 
where,  with  emphasis  on  a  regional  approach 
to  Asian  economic  and  social  development, 
aren’t  new.  The  U.S.  played  a  major  role  in 
promoting  the  recently  created  Asian  De¬ 
velopment  Bank,  subscribing  $200  million  in 
capital  out  of  the  $1  billion  total.  The 


President  has  talked  up  plans  for  joint  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Mekong  River  Basin  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  pledged  heavy  U.S.  out¬ 
lays  to  that  end,  too.  Next  week,  former 
World  Bank  President  Eugene  R.  Black  is 
off  on  another  Asian  tour  as  the  President’s 
special  representative  to  examine  new  proj¬ 
ects  on  which  the  U.S.  and  Asian  nations 
might  collaborate:  yesterday,  Mr.  Black  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  President  on  plans  for  this 
excursion. 

But  nothing  as  formal  and  high-flown  as 
the  Vice  President’s  “Johnson  Doctrine”  con¬ 
cept  had  yet  been  put  forth.  Nor  had  the 
U.S.  mission  in  Vietnam  ever  been  described 
in  quite  the  terms  used  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
last  night — terms  certain  to  sharpen  the 
Congressional  debate  over  this  country’s  fu¬ 
ture  Asian  policy. 

Vietnam,  Mr.  Humphrey  declared,  is  “al¬ 
most  like  the  first  voyage  of  an  explorer  into 
a  new  land.  The  ship  has  almost  been  storm- 
tossed  on  the  shore,  but  we  are  there.”  And 
he  added: 

“We  are  going  to  be  in  Asia  for  a  long, 
long  time.” 

That,  of  course,  is  what  the  debate  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  the  public  arena  has  been  all 
about.  Sen.  Fulbright  and  others  have  been 
arguing  heatedly  that  the  U.S.  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  getting  bogged  down  in  Vietnam  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  ought  to  disentangle  it¬ 
self  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  it 
shouldn’t  take  on  similar  commitments  in 
the  future,  especially  in  Asia. 

Earlier  this  week,  in  committee  hearings  on 
foreign-aid  legislation,  Chairman  Fulbright 
hammered  hard  at  the  need  to  put  foreign 
aid  on  an  “impersonal”  basis  through  wider 
use  of  multilateral  agencies,  just  to  avoid 
having  broad  political  and  military  obliga¬ 
tions  grow  out  of  seemingly  narrow  commit¬ 
ments  to  economic  assistance.  Senator  Ful¬ 
bright  contended  this  was  how  the  U.S.  got 
drawn  into  Vietnam,  and  he  and  others 
argued  that  it  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  happen 
again  elsewhere. 

Yet,  if  the  Vice  President’s  statements  are 
to  be  interpreted  as  firm  policy,  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  Johnson  Doctrine  can  only  “person¬ 
alize”  the  U.S.  role.  As  for  the  thought  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Sen.  Fulbright  and  many  other 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  War — that  the  U.S. 
has  no  real  business  being  so  deeply  en¬ 
tangled  in  Asia — the  Vice  President  seemed 
almost  to  be  inviting  argument.  “That  is 
what  the  (Senate),  hearings  are  all  about,” 
he  declared  in  stating  categorically  that  “we 
can’t  be  a  world  power  with  a  half-world 
involvement.” 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  precisely 
how  much  of  a  hand,  if  any,  Mr.  Johnson 
may  have  had  in  the  Vice  President’s  declara¬ 
tions.  Late  yesterday,  officials  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  know  professed  igno¬ 
rance.  Some  of  them  also  conceded  to  some 
surprise  that  Mr.  Humphrey  had  gone  as  far 
as  he  did  in  challenging  the  critics  of  current 
Asian  policy. 

“This  will  really  make  Fulbright  explode,” 
said  one  who  feared  a  rapid  heating  of  Con¬ 
gressional  and  public  debate  as  the  result  of 
the  Vice  President's  remarks,  whatever  the 
President’s  role  may  have  been. 

Controversy  is  likely  to  be  all  the  more  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  Vice  President’s  claim  that 
“great  commitments”  to  all  of  Asia  were  con¬ 
tained  in  a  document  that  seemed  to  deal 
almost  exclusively  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

EASE  OF  COMMITMENT 

Already,  deep  concern  is  apparent  about 
the  ease  with  which  the  U.S.  Government  gets 
itself  committed,  as  in  Vietnam,  by  such 
seemingly  innocuous  documents  as  former 
President  Eisenhower’s  original  promise  of 
economic  assistance  to  the  government  of 
former  South  Vietnamese  Premier  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  just  after  the  signing  of  the  1954  Ge¬ 
neva  accords.  For  years,  the  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam  was  founded  on  this  pledge. 
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which  included  no  reference  to  military  sup¬ 
port. 

The  Honolulu  declaration,  on  its  face,  is 
equally  innocuous,  as  far  as  mentioning  the 
rest  of  Asia  is  concerned.  Its  four  parts  In¬ 
clude  a  brief  preamble,  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  U.S.  and  Vietnam  jointly  declare 
their  “determination  in  defense  against  ag¬ 
gression,”  their  “dedication  to  the  hopes  of 
all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,”  and  “their 
commitment  to  the  search  for  just  and  stable 
peace.” 

The  next  two  parts  are  devoted  to  defining, 
respectively,  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  purposes 
in  the  war.  The  U.S.  statement  makes  gen¬ 
eral  reference  to  U.S.  “pledges”  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-determination  and  to  playing 
“its  full  part  in  the  world-wide  attack  upon 
hunger,  ignorance  and  disease,”  in  explaining 
what  the  U.S.  is  doing  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  fourth  section,  the  two  governments 
subscribe  jointly  to  a  common  commitment 
to  “defense  against  aggression,  to  the  work 
of  social  revolution,  to  the  goal  of  free  self- 
government,  to  the  attack  on  hunger,  ignor¬ 
ance  and  disease,  and  to  the  unending  quest 
for  peace.” 

It  was  in  this  last  declaration,  apparently, 
that  Mr.  Humphrey  saw  a  “Johnson  Doc¬ 
trine”;  his  March  report  to  the  President,  on 
his  return  from  an  Asian  tour  after  the 
Hawaii  meeting,  did  make  vague  reference  to 
something  grander  in  scope  than  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  Vietnam.  In  that  report,  Mr. 
Humphrey  said  the  Honolulu  declaration 
“could  represent  a  historic  turning  point  in 
American  relationships  with  Asia.”  He 
argued  that  Asian  leaders  were  taking  the 
Honolulu  goals  “very  seriously.” 

But  the  notion  that  this  amounts  to  a 
“doctrine”  or  a  “great  commitment”  is  new, 
and  almost  certain  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  Administration  isn’t  once  again 
reading  profound  obligations  retroactively 
into  documents  that  weren’t  billed  as  obliga¬ 
tions,  commitments  or  high  policy  at  the 
time. 

One  practical  effect  could  be  more  far 
reaching  than  the  anticipated  difficulty  for 
the  Johnson  foreign-aid  program.  Mr.  Fxjl- 
bright  has  already  threatened  to  oppose  it. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee’s  second 
ranking  Democrat,  Senator  Morse  of  Oregon, 
has  promised  to  battle  for  deep  reductions, 
centering  on  funds  for  Vietnam.  Conscious 
of  this  developing  opposition,  atop  the 
usual  Congressional  resistance  to  foreign  aid, 
most  Administration  officials  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  a  low-key,  once-removed  approach  to 
Asian  aid,  playing  up  multilateral  methods 
and  the  importance  of  Asian  self-help.  The 
Vice  President’s  pronouncement  last  night 
may  make  this  line  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  maintain. 

Excerpts  From  “A  Conversation  With 

Hubert  Humphrey”  CBS  Network,  April 

19,  1966 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  would  never 
want  anyone  to  underestimate  the  meaning 
of  the  Honolulu  Conference,  and  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Declaration.  If  that  is  studied  care¬ 
fully,  I  think  it  has  as  much  significance  for 
the  future  of  Asia  as  the  Atlantic  Charter 
had  for  the  future  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  What  do  you  have  in  mind 
when  you  say  that? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Because  the 
Honolulu  Declaration  that  came  from  that 
conference,  while  in  terms  of  current  his¬ 
tory  as  directed  towards  Vietnam,  it  was  a 
much  broader  declaration.  It  was  directed 
towards  an  Asia,  a  modern  Asia,  an  Asia  with 
abundance,  an  Asia  with  social  justice,  an 
Asia  at  peace,  an  Asia  with  tremendous  pro¬ 
grams  of  social,  economic  betterment.  That 
is  the  way  I  read  the  Honolulu  Declaration 
and  I  have  studied  very  carefully  and  frank¬ 
ly  have  been  very  much  moved  by  it. 

I  regret  that  more  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  that  declaration,  and  a  little  less 
attention  to  the  personalities  involved. 


Mr.  Agronsky.  This  was  the  articulation 
of  a  Johnson  doctrine  for  Asia? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Yes,  I  think  it 
was.  I  really  believe  that  sir.  I  had  not 
heard  it  put  quite  that  way,  but  as  you  have 
said  it,  that  would  be  as  I  would  envision  it 
and  see  it. 

Now,  what  was  said  in  this  declaration 
was  a  pledge  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity 
to  defeat  aggression  to  defeat  social  misery, 
to  build  viable,  free  political  institutions, 
and  to  achieve  peace. 

Now,  those  are  broad  terms,  but  these 
are  great  commitments.  And  then  you  add 
onto  this,  sir,  our  relationships  with  India 
and  Pakistan,  but  particularly  now  India, 
where  the  discussions  between  our  two  gov¬ 
ernments  have  gone  far  beyond  just  food; 
they  have  gone  into  the  whole  matter  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  economy,  the  social,  polit¬ 
ical  structure. 

I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  new  open¬ 
ing  here  for  realizing  the  dream  of  the  Great 
Society  in  the  great  area  of  Asia,  not  Just 
here  at  home.  And  I  regret  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  dramatize  it  more. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Vice  President,  there  are 
immense  implications,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
what  you  are  saying  here. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  say¬ 
ing  that  the  Johnson  doctrine,  if  we  may  call 
it  that,  is  proposing  a  relationship  between 
this  country  and  Asia,  far  away  as  it  is,  and 
sprawling  and  diverse  as  it  is,  a  relationship 
as  fundamental,  as  long-lasting,  intimate, 
and  possibly  expensive  as  our  historic  asso¬ 
ciations  with  Europe.  Is  it  of  this  scale,  of 
this  magnitude? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  call  attention  to 
this  statement: 

President  Johnson’s  newly  proclaimed 
Asia  Doctrine,  in  which  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  formally  accepts  its  full  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  the  leading  Pacific  power- 
in-fact,  has  been  in  his  mind  for  five  years. 

Later  in  the  article,  he  says: 

There  is  also  something  in  it  akin  to  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt’s  Big  Stick. 

This  brings  up  memories  of  Manifest 
Destiny.  I  thought  we  had  outlived  the 
policies  represented  by  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  and  our  attacks  upon  the  colonies  of 
Spain — at  least  there  has  been  great  crit¬ 
icism,  over  the  past  50  years,  about  that 
expedition,  which  in  a  way  has  made  its 
contribution  to  our  present  difficulties  in 
Asia.  When  we  took  the  Philippines,  as 
a  part  of  that  policy  of  Manifest  Destiny, 
in  a  sense  we  gave  a  hostage  to  Asia,  and 
that  was  the  first  involvement,  which 
has  kept  us  involved,  more  or  less,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt — 
much  to  our  disadvantage,  and  possibly 
much  worse  if  the  situation  in  Asia 
continues  to  deteriorate. 

The  article  states: 

There  is  also  something  in  it  akin  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Big  Stick.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  Big  Stick,  though  waved 
in  the  direction  of  Communist  China,  is  ac¬ 
companied  also  by  a  large  carrot — 

The  large  carrot  being  the  foreign  aid 
program,  I  take  it. 

That  raises  the  question:  Is  this  for¬ 
eign  aid  merely  a  tool  and  a  part  of  a 
new  policy  of  Manifest  Destiny,  designed 
to  establish  our  paternalistic  control  in 
Asia,  or  is  it  not? 

I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
we  should  be  very  careful  about  expand¬ 
ing  our  aid  commitment  beyond  a  year. 
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In  fact,  I  am  very  reluctant  about  1  year. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  can  support  the 
program  for  1  year.  I  shall  not,  unless 
some  of  the  other  amendments  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  committee  are 
retained,  such  as  the  15  percent  require¬ 
ment  for  multilateral  lending.  If  the 
Senate  chooses  to  undo  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  recommending  in  this  and  other 
respects,  I  certainly  will  not  support  the 
program  for  1  year. 

Lastly,  in  the  column  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  final  paragraph  says: 

In  a  word,  this  is  a  pretty  solid  blow 
against  the  new  form  of  isolationism  which 
is  Europe  First  and  Asia  Never. 

Whatever  that  means — I  do  not  know 
what  it  means;  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  new  form  of  isolationism — I  think 
what  it  is  trying  to  do  is  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  now  undertaking  a  great  un¬ 
limited,  as  far  as  I  can  see — and  vague 
commitment  to  bring  the  Great  Society 
to  Asia;  certainly  to  non-Communist 
Asia — to  Communist  Asia  only  if  they 
are  willing  to  surrender  and  come  in 
under  the  tent. 

That  is  a  very  serious  enlargement  of 
our  existing  commitment. 

This  word  “commitment”  I  have  be¬ 
come  allergic  to.  It  has  been  used  so 
often  and  with  such  repetition  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to  South 
Vietnam  that  I  hesitate  to  use  it. 

But  these  commitments  arise,  ap¬ 
parently,  not  from  solemn  action  of  this 
body  or  of  the  Government,  but  from 
statements  of  some  of  our  officials, 
which,  if  repeated  often  enough,  become 
a  commitment  morally,  if  not  legally, 
binding  to  the  extent  that  authoriza¬ 
tions  or  appropriations  are  requested 
and  it  is  said  that,  “We  are  committed 
to  do  this.”  Now  there  is  a  commitment 
made  in  a  recent  speech  by  the  Presi- 
ent,  echoed  in  several  statements  by  the 
Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  others,  that  we  are  committed  to 
bring  the  Great  Society  to  Asia. 

Perhaps  we  should.  I  am  not  ready 
to  pass  upon  that  proposal,  nor  to  ap¬ 
prove  it;  and  I  am  not  ready  to  extend 
this  program  beyond  a  year  until  that 
type  of  commitment  is  clarified.  I  think 
it  is  very  risky  and  a  gravely  dangerous 
matter  to  make  a  commitment  of  this 
nature  without  knowing  where  it  will 
end  up.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  we  are  in  such  serious  trouble  to¬ 
day.  And  we  are  in  serious  trouble. 

Look  at  this  morning’s  paper.  The 
headlines  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  are  enough  to  give 
anybody  the  willies.  Not  only  is  the 
President  worried  about  the  budget,  but 
we  have  racial  problems  in  practically 
every  city  of  the  country — Watts,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  now  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio 
which  formerly  had  not  been  noted  for 
its  racial  problems.  This  kind  of  strife 
seems  to  be  spreading  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

These  are  symptoms,  I  think,  of  the 
restlessness  and  the  discontent  in  this 
country,  not  altogether  unaffected  by 
our  very  tragic  involvement  in  a  war  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Someone  mentioned  the  cost  of  the 
war  a  moment  ago.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  said  that  he  had  asked  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Treasury  about  the  cost  of 
the  war. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services — and  there  is  no  better 
informed  man  in  the  Senate  on  this  sub¬ 
ject — told  me  within  the  week  that  the 
war  is  presently  costing  us  $2  billion  a 
month,  and  it  is  escalating.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  worried  about  the  budget.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  administration  is  worried, 
because  they  are  beginning  to  cut  down 
and  cut  little  projects.  I  spent  a  good 
part  of  yesterday  talking  about  one  little 
project  involving  $60,000  for  operating  a 
fish  hatchery  in  my  State.  That  fish 
hatchery  was  built  only  last  year.  It  is  a 
very  small,  modest  project. 

The  administration  is  quibb  #ng  about 
the  $60,000  it  will  take  to  pay  a  few  em¬ 
ployees  to  keep  the  hatchery  in  operation. 
This  is  almost  ridiculous. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  think  that  if  we  were  to  give 
a  2-year  authorization  we  would  auto¬ 
matically  double  the  amount  of  money 
contained  in  the  authorization  bill?  Are 
we  not  actually  saying  that  it  will  be  the 
same  amount  of  money,  but  that  they 
will  have  a  2-year  period  in  which  to 
commit  this  money  wisely? 

The  point  is  that  insofar  as  the  money 
itself  is  concerned,  it  remains  the  same 
amount.  What  we  are  doing  is  allow¬ 
ing  them  a  2-year  period  within  which 
to  commit  the  safne  amount  of  money, 
rather  than  to  commit  it  on  a  9- 
month  basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  be  double 
that  amount. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  understand 
tll^t  Qit/  d>ll 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  not  consider 
that  the  amendment  would  commit  us  to 
twice  as  much  money  over  a  period  of  2 
years  as  against  a  1-year  commitment? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  understands  that  it  does  not  in¬ 
volve  a  commitment  at  all.  That  has 
to  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  mean  an  au¬ 
thorization.  We  use  the  term  “commit¬ 
ment”  too  loosely. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  amendment  would 
authorize  the  program  for  2  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  would  entail  twice  as  many  dollars 
as  would  a  1-year  authorization. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  think  so.  Right 
now,  we  have  two  1-year  authorizations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  be  the 
same  amount  each  year  for  2  years. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  it  were  $100  for 
the  first  year  and  $100  for  the  second 
year,  it  would  be  $200. 

Mr.  McGEE.  At  the  present  time,  $100 
for  the  first  year  and  $100  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  the  authorization  would  cover 
that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  $200,  or  twice  as 
much. 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  would  not  be  an¬ 
other  nickel  involved,  and  the  actual  use 
of  the  money  would  still  be  subject  to 
the  review  of  Congress. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  that.  The 
point  that  I  failed  to  make  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  is  that  I  am  hav¬ 
ing  very  serious  second  thoughts  about 
the  validity  of  the  undertaking  in  Asia. 

I  am  not  about  to  furnish  a  tool  with 
which  to  carry  out  that  program  until 
I  know  what  it  involves,  and  certainly 
I  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  1  year.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  will  agree  to  1  year  be¬ 
cause  of  these  recent  developments  and 
commitments  or  statements  which  imply 
commitments  far  beyond  anything  that 
I  imagine  this  country  would  ever  en¬ 
tertain  seriously.  We  eased  into  this 
situation.  There  have  been  no  treaties 
which  commit  us  to  take  the  Great  So¬ 
ciety  to  Asia. 

No  bill  has  been  introduced  or  passed. 
Commitments  seem  to  rise  like  Topsy  be¬ 
cause  of  statements  made  by  officials  of 
our  Government.  Later  on  it  is  said  that 
we  are  committed.  Our  Vice  President 
made  a  broad  pledge  at  Bangkok  in  a 
communique  issued  after  he  had  been 
sent  there  as  a  representative  of  the 
President.  In  an  interview  a  few  months 
ago  he  said  that  we  had  undertaken  a 
very  broad  commitment  to  bring  about 
social,  economic,  and  political  advance¬ 
ment  in  Asia.  I  have  inserted  pertinent 
portions  of  the  interview  and  an  article 
concerning  it  in  the  Record. 

Senators  may  read  for  themselves  if 
they  think  I  am  misinterpreting  the 
statement  of  the  Vice  President.  This 
was  a  very  broad  commitment  made  by 
the  Vice  President. 

One  might  ask  whether  he  has  au¬ 
thority  to  commit  us.  I  used  to  think 
that  he  did  not  have  such  authority,  but 
I  am  not  so  sure  now. 

I  think  these  commitments  ought  to 
be  clarified.  We  ought  to  understand 
how  it  is  proposed  to  bring  the  Great 
Society  to  all  the  non-Communist  Asian 
countries. 

According  to  Mr.  White  in  the  news¬ 
paper  this  morning,  this  is  the  old  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  doctrine,  plus  a  carrot. 
It  is  a  big  stick  plus  a  carrot.  We  have 
a  big  part  of  the  big  stick  out  there,  and 
now  we  want  to  give  them  the  carrot. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  want  the 
carrot.  I  know  that  they  do  not  want 
the  big  stick,  but  that  is  another  matter. 

I  do  not  want  to  to  be  confronted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  year  from  now 
and  have  him  say  to  me  that  Congress 
voted  for  it,  including  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Therefore,  I  have  reservations  about 
extending  it  beyond  1  year,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  vote  for  such  an  exten¬ 
sion.  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend¬ 
ment;  and  if  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  I  shall  vote  against  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  position  and  the  reason  for  his 
change  of  position  in  the  last  year.  We 
all  change  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  everybody; 
many  persons  do  not. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  like  to  ask  about 
the  Senator’s  statement  made  a  year 
ago,  in  which  he  said  there  were  two  ex¬ 


cellent  reasons  for  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion.  The  first  reason,  the  Senator  said, 
had  to  do  with  the  annual  aid  bills  con¬ 
sidered  by  Congress,  requiring  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  engage  in  meticulous, 
tedious,  repetitious  reviews  of  programs. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  Senator’s  mis¬ 
givings  concerning  what  has  happened 
since  last  year  that  would  alter  that 
reason? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  has  read  all  of  that 
past  statement,  and  I  appreciate  the  at¬ 
tention  he  has  given  to  it.  He  puts  it 
down  for  historians  to  look  at,  and  gets 
great  pleasure  out  of  trying  to  show  an 
inconsistency. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  say  that  I  feel 
different  today — completely  different — ■ 
from  the  way  I  felt  about  the  situation 
at  that  time.  I  feel  different  about  a 
number  of  our  involvements  abroad. 
There  has  been  a  series  of  developments 
in  recent  months  that  disturb  me. 

I  go  back  to  the  summer  of  1964  and 
think  of  what  I  then  thought  was  our 
foreign  policy,  and  now  observe  what 
is  happening.  Is  there  any  change  in 
the  Senator’s  mind  between  what  he 
thought  then  that  the  party  was  going 
to  do,  and  today? 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  about  to  commend  the  Senator  for 
any  changes  of  mind.  I  think  that  only 
an  ignorant  man  never  changes  his  mind. 
I  respect  change.  I  only  desired  to  have 
the  Senator’s  reason  for  this  change. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  intention.  But  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  profitable  exchange  at  the 
moment.  I  already  said  that  I  have 
views  about  this  program  today  that  are 
different  from  my  views  about  it  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  about  the  program  other  than  that 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  go  against  the 
committee.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  a  certain  responsibility  to 
work  with  foreign  political  relations.  It 
is  true  that  that  Committee  on  Appropri¬ 
ations  has  taken  over  much  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  power  of  many  of  our  other  com¬ 
mittees;  and  in  wartime  the  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  over¬ 
ride  nearly  all  other  considerations. 

There  is,  I  believe,  possibly  a  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  policy  involving  commitments 
in  Asia  far  beyond  what  any  Member  of 
this  body  dreams  of  at  the  moment.  I 
have  only  become  aware  of  it  myself  in 
the  last  few  weeks  and  each  day  some 
new  item  appears  that  confirms  a  sus¬ 
picion  I  have  had  as  to  how  the  rate  of 
involvement  is  developing. 

That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
I  will  not  vote  for  an  extension  of  the 
program  for  more  than  1  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
real  issue  of  this  debate,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  whether  there  should  be  single  or 
multiyear  authorization  of  foreign  aid 
funds. 

I  think  it  is  in  order  at  this  time  to 
review  and  put  on  the  record  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  arguments.  Perhaps,  in 
doing  so,  some  light  will  be  shed  on  the 
question  of  foreign  aid,  a  question  which 
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is  becoming  more  and  more  of  concern  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  legislative  history  we  write  during 
the  current  debate  may  have  farflung 
and  far-reaching  repercussions  on  when 
and  whether  we  should  phase  out  foreign 
aid,  whether  a  new  approach  to  assisting 
other  nations  should  be  and  must  be  de¬ 
vised,  or  whether  we  shall  merely  enlarge 
our  program  of  aid  without  regard  to  the 
need  for  restrictions  and  strings. 

In  1961,  Congress  authorized  a  long¬ 
term  authorization  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  as  well  as  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Since  then,  however,  it 
has  balked  at  giving  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  through  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development — AID — a  multiyear 
dispensation  to  make  commitments  over 
a  period  of  years  instead  of  substantiat¬ 
ing  a  new  request  for  aid  funds  each  year. 
The  proponents  of  a  long-term  basis  did 
win  something  of  a  psychological  victory 
in  getting  the  Senate  to  give  approval 
last  year  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

1966  to  be  on  a  2-year  authorization  pe¬ 
riod,  provided  that  the  aid  program,  as 
presently  constituted,  should  be  abol¬ 
ished  and  reassessed  at  the  end  of  that 
period. 

The  Senate  in  its  report — Senate  Re¬ 
port  No.  170,  on  S.  183,  89th  Congress — 
authorized  a  total  of  $3.6  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  $2.6  billion  for  fiscal  year 

1967  plus  funds  previously  authorized. 

The  House,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its 

report — House  Report  No.  321,  on  H.R. 
7750,  89th  Congress — provided  funds 
only  for  1  year,  namely  fiscal  year  1966. 

During  its  deliberations  on  thd  author¬ 
ization  for  aid  funds,  the  abandonment 
of  the  2-year  period  found  many  Senate 
proponents  in  that  an  amendment — No. 
220 — to  delete  the  2-year  period  from  the 
bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  63  to  26. 
This  vote  by  26  Senators  showed  the 
strong  remaining  sentiment  in  the  Senate 
against  extending  executive  influence 
over  the  aid  programs  without  annual 
questioning  of  the  total  aid  concept  in  all 
its  various  facets  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  later  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriation. 

Later,  after  Senate  and  House  con¬ 
ferees  issued  their  report  for  only  a  1- 
year  extension  of  aid  funds,  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  contended 
that  they  were  not  irrevocably  opposed 
to  the  multiyear  authorization,  but  could 
not  bind  their  colleagues  in  subsequent 
sessions  of  Congress.  The  sentiment  of 
the  conferees  was  expressed  in  the 
proposal  that  their  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  give  careful  consideration  in 
subsequent  submissions  for  foreign  aid 
funds  for  periods  covering  2  or  more 
years.  They  particularly  urged  the 
President  to  inaugurate  a  review  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  as  presently  con¬ 
stituted  and  to  direct  it  more  effectively 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
developing  countries. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  August  1965, 
when  the  conference  report  for  the 
authorization  of  1966  aid  funds  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Congress,  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
stated  categorically  that  on  their  side  the 
House  conferees  had  given  assurance  of 
full  discussion  during  the  next  author¬ 
ization  request  for  1967,  but  that  they 


had  not  been  asked  for  and  had  not 
given  a  commitment  for  a  2-year 
authorization. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  by  the  Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  noted 
that  the  previous  Senate  discussions 
might  lead  to  fruitful  reforms  in  the  aid 
program  and  also  that  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  had  given  assurance  that  future 
proposals  for  a  2-year  or  multi-year 
authorization  would  be  examined  with 
great  care.  The  chairman  said  he  hoped 
that,  for  the  future.  Congress  would  get 
away  from  the  dreary  cycle  of  1-year  aid 
programs. 

MAIN  ARGUMENTS 

The  main  arguments  of  the  propo¬ 
nents  of  multiyear  authorization  can 
be  summarzied  as  follows: 

First.  Wherever  multiyear  commit¬ 
ments  had  been  entered  into,  but  unfore¬ 
seen  circumstances  arose,  as  in  Cuba,  the 
foreign  aid  administrators  would  be 
honor-bound  not  to  continue  such  com¬ 
mitments  because  to  do  so  would  be  in¬ 
imical  to  the  national  interest.  The 
delegation  of  long-term  authority  would 
have  assurance  from  AID  officials  that 
they  would  act  very  circumspectly. 

Second.  In  the  event  of  unforeseen 
circumstances,  the  relevant  committees 
of  Congress  could  reassume  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  make  legislative  recommenda¬ 
tions  before  the  expiration  of  the  long¬ 
term  authorization. 

Third.  The  annual,  meticulous,  tedi¬ 
ous,  and  repetitious  reviews  of  programs 
would  be  obviated.  After  all,  many  pro¬ 
grams  had  been  reviewed  ad  nauseam, 
specifications  were  known  in  great  de¬ 
tail,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  the 
final  carrying  out  of  the  details. 

Fourth.  Currently,  foreign  aid  plan¬ 
ners,  programers,  and  administrators  are 
on  a  constant  run  to  supply  details  to 
the  various  authorizing  and  appropriat¬ 
ing  committees  of  Congress.  Time  thus 
wasted  in  duplicating  efforts  could  be 
spent  more  profitably  in  executing  the 
programs  if  set  up  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Fifth.  Proponents  of  longer  authoriza¬ 
tions  contend  that  annual  authorizations 
actually  introduce  hampering  limita¬ 
tions  on  programs  by  changing  require¬ 
ments.  Annual  authorizations  are  vul¬ 
nerable  to  the  demands  and  pressures  of 
certain  domestic  groups,  such  as  ship¬ 
owners  and  farm  organizations,  to 
change  objectives  and  often  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  aid. 

Sixth.  Proponents  -further  contend 
that  sometimes  annual  appropriations 
have  contained  reductions  of  crippling 
proportions,  thereby  negating  some  pos¬ 
itive  results  achieved  previously. 

Seventh.  Annual  authorizations  in¬ 
hibit  and  thwart  long-range  efficient 
planning  for  economic  development.  To 
achieve  positive,  viable  results  in  any 
underdeveloped  country,  continuous  pro¬ 
grams  have  to  be  considered  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  time  without  major  changes. 
Orderly  planning  and  effective  execution 
of  development  programs  demand  a  con¬ 
sistent  application  of  money  and  admin¬ 
istration,  and  only  long-range  authoriza¬ 
tions  can  assure  these.  Stopgap  financ¬ 
ing  to  meet  crises  only  are  inadequate 
for  successful  development  programs. 
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Eighth.  Proponents  aver  that  long¬ 
term  development  and  economic  growth 
of  underindustrialized  areas  should  not 
be  tied  to  the  cycles  of  Congress.  Chang¬ 
ing  Congresses  set  their  own  terms  of 
reference,  whereas  economic  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  recipients  of  our  aid  should 
not  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the 
vagaries  of  outlook  or  intent  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  Congresses. 

Ninth.  Aid  offers  by  the  United  States 
of  America  often  are  conditional  on 
newer  tax  programs,  social  reforms  and 
fiscal  changes  on  the  part  of  recipient 
countries  and  should  not  be  interrupted 
by  intermittent  annual  authorizations, 
which  may  be  charged. 

Tenth.  Long-term  authorizations 
would  permit  the  effective  procurement 
of  items  for  long-range  programs  and 
phasing  of  orders  for  goods  to  be  ready 
when  needed.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
military  aid  material. 

Eleventh.  Finally,  annual  control  by 
Congress  is  retained  by  the  necessity  for 
annual  appropriations  of  the  money 
needed  to  fund  the  programs. 

Opponents  of  multiyear  authoriza¬ 
tions  utilize  the  following  arguments  to 
support  their  case: 

First.  There  is  no  need  for  Congress 
to  commit  itself  and  succeeding  Con¬ 
gresses  to  multiyear  provision  of  funds, 
as  it  is  obvious  that  Congress  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  to  continue  and  finish 
programs  underway.  Since  1948,  Con¬ 
gress  has  not  reneged  on  its  commitments 
for  good  projects. 

Second.  AID  officials  have  objected  to 
the  so-called  harassment  of  the  annual 
scouting  by  Congress  of  their  steward¬ 
ship  of  public  money.  It  has  been  proved 
time  and  again  that  wherever  projects 
have  been  efficiently  handled  Congress 
has  been  more  than  willing  to  continue 
the  funds  for  successful  completion  of 
viable  projects.  So-called  annual,  repeti¬ 
tious  and  critical  appraisal  may  secure 
and  insure  better  project  management 
and  objectives  previously  established. 

Third.  Time  and  again  it  has  been 
proved  that  overplanning  has  resulted 
in  the  accumulation  of  unobligated  bal¬ 
ances  of  aid  which  could  be  diverted  to 
other  projects  or  eliminated. 

Fourth.  By  means  of  an  annual  review. 
Congress  keeps  the  officials  administering 
the  program  on  their  toes.  Dedicated 
officials  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this 
periodic  scrutiny  of  programs  and  re¬ 
sults. 

Fifth.  Congressmen  try  to  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents. 
The  general  citizenry  holds  Congress  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  prudent  use  of  tax 
moneys  in  our  foreign  aid  ventures. 
Many  taxpayers  do  not  look  favorably 
on  long-term  abdication  of  such  respon¬ 
sibility  by  means  of  multiyear  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Sixth.  Opponents  aver  that  although 
foreign  recipients  might  agree  to  in¬ 
stitute  certain  reforms  and  changes  in 
their  own  countries,  once  long-term 
funds  are  available  from  the  United 
States,  foreign  governments  either  do 
not  continue  such  reforms  or  even  re¬ 
fuse  to  continue  or  cooperate  on  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  basis.  In  such  cases  the  annual 
review  can  immediately  result  in  a  cut¬ 
off  of  funds  that  might  be  misused  or 
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misspent.  Unless  motivated  sufficiently 
to  continue  their  economic  development, 
some  recipients  might  rely  too  much  on 
the  funds  authorized — although  not  ap¬ 
propriated — by  the  United  States  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Seventh.  Opponents  answer  the 
charge  of  long-range  planning  being 
thwarted  by  short-term  authorizations 
by  contending  that  most  foreign  aid 
projects  seem  to  be  overplanned  rather 
than  showing  a  dearth  of  planning. 

Eighth.  In  view  of  the  ever-changing 
political  orientation  of  many  nations 
with  continuous  crises,  it  would  be  wise 
for  Congress  to  retain  its  hand  over  pro¬ 
grams  which  might  conceivably  be 
abused  if  authorized  for  a  period  of 
years.  It  is  better  for  Congress  to  be 
responsive  to  crises  than  to  establish 
programs  regardless  of  possible  changes 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  funds 
were  committed. 

Ninth.  The  contention  that  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  responsible  AID  personnel 
under  annual  appropriations  is  difficult 
has  merely  pointed  to  the  fact  that  re¬ 
sponsible  public  officials,  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  a  good  job,  are  sought  by  all 
executive  agencies.  All  regular  agencies 
of  the  administration  get  annual  appro¬ 
priations  and  have  the  same  difficulty  in 
recruiting.  Since  AID  may  have  to  re¬ 
cruit  for  specific  projects  and  short 
terms,  it  might  be  harder  to  find  suitable 
officials. 

Tenth.  The  composition  of  Congress 
changes;  new  men  get  involved  in  the 
changing  aspects  of  aid  and  in  its  very 
direction;  and  foreign  governments 
change,  so  that  in  the  final  assesment,  it 
might  be  better  to  keep  appropriations 
short  term  in  order  to  take  care  of  a 
possible  eventualities  in  the  ever-chang¬ 
ing  kaleidoscope  of  world  events. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  argu¬ 
ments.  They  should  be  weighed  heavily. 
The  American  taxpayer  looks  to  Congress 
to  give  direction  to  the  course  of  foreign 
aid  in  the  years  to  come.  And  what  we 
do  will  be  scrutinized  carefully  in  light 
of  an  almost  endless  stream  of  dollars — 
some  $120  billion  in  all — which  have  been 
channeled  to  foreign  nations  since  1948. 

For  my  part,  I  supported  the  2-year 
program  last  year,  and  I  shall  do  so  again 
today.  I  believe  it  represents  a  reason¬ 
able  compromise,  and  the  annual  appro¬ 
priation  of  money  by  Congress  will  still 
retain  a  reasonable  amount  of  control. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  I  ask  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
but  that  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  can  rather  quickly  explain 
its  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1967,”  and  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968,”. 

On  page  4,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  “year 
ending  June  30,  1967,”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “years  ending  June  30,  1967  and 
June  30, 1968,  respectively,”. 


On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  11  through  17, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(1)  Strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the 
words  beginning  with  ‘1963,  1965,  and  1966,' 
through  the  words  ‘year  1966’  and  substitute 
‘1967  and  1968,  not  to  exceed  $543,000,000 
which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended  and,  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $87,700,000,’.” 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(3)  In  the  final  sentence,  strike  out  ‘June 
30,  1965  and  June  30,  1966,’  and  substitute 
‘June  30,  1967  and  June  30,  1968,’.” 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  and 
other  Senators  contemplates  the  placing 
of  a  1-year  limitation  on  all  programs  of 
aid  except  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  will 
be  for  2  years. 

In  other  words,  it  is  identical  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
except  that  on  the  general  programs  for 
which  there  has  always  been  a  1-year 
tenure,  that  1-year  tenure  will  continue. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
adopted  its  bill  fixing  5  years  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  5  years 
for  the  development  loans,  and  2  years 
for  all  other  programs.  As  I  have  stated, 
the  amendment  I  propose  would  fix  2 
years  for  development  loans,  2  years  for 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  1  year  for  all 
other  programs.  In  the  committee,  I 
voted  for  the  1-year  program.  I  did 
so  primarily  to  establish  a  base  in  dis¬ 
parity  with  that  recommended  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  expecting  that 
there  would  be  a  compromise  that  would 
be  reasonably  satisfactory  in  time. 

I  can  say  nothing  more  about  my  pro¬ 
posed  amendment.  Initially,  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  reducing  the  5-year  ten¬ 
ure  on  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
5-year  tenure  on  development  loans 
to  1  year  was  too  drastic.  I  stand 
by  that  statement,  and  I  suggest  that  in¬ 
stead  of  1  year,  it  should  be  2  years,  in 
conformity  with  what  Senator  Javits  and 
Senator  McGee  have  been  arguing,  but 
that  on  all  other  programs  it  should  be 

1  year. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  why  he  draws  a  line  between 
development  loans  and  development 
grants  in  the  2-year  and  1-year  pro¬ 
grams;  because,  as  I  understand  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Senator,  it 
provides  for  1  year  under  the  grants  and 

2  years  under  the  loans. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  can  give  us  his  rationale  for 
that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  rationale  is  that 
the  loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
programs  that  continue  for  a  protracted 
period  of  time.  Grants  are  made  under 
technical  assistance  and  in  a  number  of 
other  programs.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  proposal  which  I  have  made,  and,  in 
substance,  it  is  in  conformity  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  implied  should  be  done. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Is  the  Senator  say¬ 
ing  that  the  development  grants  are  for 
programs  limited  to  1  year? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  substance,  they 
are  and  they  have  always  been  limited  to 
1  year,  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
feeling  that  each  year  we  should  come 
back  to  the  Senate  and  request  renewed 
authorization. 

.  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  couple  of  ques¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  greatly  respect  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  as  he  knows. 

Two  thoughts  have  occurred  to  me,  and 
I  should  like  to  propound  these  questions 
about  them. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  separated 
in  his  proposed  amendment  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  and  the  great  program. 
The  loan  program  is  increased  to  a  2- 
year  authorization  while  the  grant  pro¬ 
gram  would  remain  a  1-year  authori¬ 
zation.  Is  it  not  true  that  many  of  the 
grants  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
development  loans?  In  other  words,  in 
the  instance  of  a  development  loan  for  a 
given  country  to  help  build  a  certain 
mining  industry  or  cement  industry,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  many  of  the 
grants  are  used  in  connection  with  those 
projects.  So  that  in  that  instance  it 
does  not  make  sense,  does  it,  to  separate 
the  time  element  between  the  loans  and 
the  grants? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  it  positively 
does  make  sense.  Congress  has  in  effect 
recognized  the  difference  between  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  and  the 
development  loan  program,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  other  programs,  on  the 
other. 

In  1961  a  5 -year  tenure  was  fixed  for 
the  development  loan  program,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  it  required  a  carry¬ 
over.  In  1962  a  4-year  program  was 
fixed  in  connection  with  Alliance  for 
Progress  loans  and  grants.  But  through¬ 
out  each  of  the  5  years  and  the  4  years, 
all  other  programs  were  kept  at  1  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  like¬ 
wise  differentiated,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
with  sound  rationalization.  In  its  bill, 
the  House  of  Representatives  provided  5 
years  for  development  loans,  5  years  for 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  2  years  for  all 
other  programs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  answer,  although  I  must  say  that 
with  respect  to  this  one  point  I  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  him. 

Now,  would  the  Senator  answer  this 
question  for  me.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
differentiations  that  the  Senator  has 
mentioned — and  he  is  entirely  correct — 
have  contributed  to  our  troubles  in  many 
areas.  So,  in  the  substitute  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  Alliance  for  Progress  a  2-year 
authorization — which  is  both  grant  and 
loan,  I  believe.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  that  both  grants  and 
loans  be  put  on  a  2-year  basis,  and  it  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  rest  be  put  on  a  1-year 
basis. 
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Now,  we  recognize  the  great  friend¬ 
ship  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  confined  to 
Latin  America.  This  is  true. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So,  what  we  would  do 
and  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  effect, 
is  this:  We  would  say  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  these  people  are  our  neigh¬ 
bors;  they  are  close  to  us.  Therefore, 
we  give  them  a  preference.  We  would 
say  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  “We  put  you 
in  a  second  category,  and  you  will  only 
be  considered  on  a  year-by-year  basis.” 

I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  read  into  this 
Question  any  suggestion  of  what  I  in¬ 
tend  to  do  on  the  proposed  amendment, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  present 
the  possibility  of  creating  an  adverse  feel¬ 
ing  among  other  countries  outside  of 
Latin  America,  in  setting  up  what  is 
really  an  artificial  differentiation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

In  the  development  loan  program,  the 
beneficiaries  are  nations  all  over  the 
world.  We  loan  them  the  money  to  de¬ 
velop  infrastructure  institutions  of  the 
government,  and  my  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  provides  for  a  2-year  program. 
That  is  likewise  provided  for  under  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  McGee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sena¬ 
tor  McGee.  I  am  really  directing  myself 
solely  to  the  amendment  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  has  offered.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  always  constructive,  and  I 
agree  with  him  on  a  great  many  things, 
as  he  well  knows. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  pass¬ 
ing  a  2-year  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  then  in  say¬ 
ing  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  “We  only 
give  you  1  year  on  this,”  a  differentiation 
is  made  that  is  hard  to  explain  to  them. 
The  difficulties  of  the  State  Department 
are  compounded,  and  there  is  not  any 
basis  upon  which  to  make  this  dif¬ 
ferentiation. 

I  should  be  happy  to  hear  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  know 
this  has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  what  has  been  done  in 
the  past  is  necessarily  any  criterion  for 
what  should  be  done  in  the  future,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  predicament  we  are  in  at 
present. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  a  substantial  one,  would 
have  a  2-year  period.  All  nations  which 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  that  program 
would  understand  that  they  have  a  2- 
year  tenure.  The  same  situation  would 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  would  be  2  years. 

Therefore,  I  take  the  position,  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  that  the  2-year 
period  would  be  rather  uniformly  oper¬ 
ative  and  would  be  equally  effective  with 
all  nations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  proposed 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  this  brief  statement  to  the 


attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche].  I  expect  to  support  his 
amendment  for  substitution. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  will  read  the  loan  cri¬ 
teria  on  page  7  of  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  then  read  the  additional  cri¬ 
teria  for  technical  cooperation  and  de¬ 
velopment  grants  on  page  10,  I  think 
there  is  a  strong  distinction  between  the 
two. 

The  development  loan  funds  are  es¬ 
sentially  to  build  up  more  of  a  business 
basis,  to  build  up  private  enterprise,  and 
industrial  property  rights,  and  so  forth, 
and  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  thereby  will  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  self-sustaining  growth. 
That  is  what  the  development  loan  is 
for. 

If  Senators  will  turn  to  page  10,  the 
additional  criteria  for  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  and  development  grants  are  more 
of  an  idealistic  approach  where  we  hope 
to  try  to  help  them  build  up  respect  for 
rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression,  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  individual  freedom, 
initiative,  and  private  enterprise,  and 
whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed 
will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
self-sustaining  growth. 

In  other  words,  it  is  less  a  business 
loan  than  the  development  loan.  The 
development  grant  is  essentially  a  boost 
for  the  country,  whereas  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  is  to  help  them  build  up  their 
business  ability. 

I  believe  there  is  a  distinction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  reply  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  I  am  completely 
aware  of  this.  When  a  development  loan 
is  made  it  is  made  only  once,  whether  it 
is  made  this  year  or  next  year. 

Since  many  of  these  grants,  these 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants,  are  made  in  conjunction  with  de¬ 
velopment  loans,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  not  be  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  have  the  issue  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  for  only  1  minute  to 
suggest  that  I  oppose  the  proposal  of 
my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 

I  believe  it  will  tend  to  confuse  rather 
than  to  clarify  the  issue  across  the  board. 

I  believe  the  issue  at  stake  is  that  of 
making  our  entire  economical  develop¬ 
ment  a  more  businesslike  organization 
and  we  cannot  do  it  part  way.  We  have 
to  do  it  all  the  way. 

I  agree  that  some  programs  should 
have  a  longer  span  of  time,  but  that 
needs  to  be  worked  out  by  wiser  heads. 
I  hope  that  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  defeated  so  that  we  can  get  to  the 
vote  on  the  multiyear  authorization,  the 
2 -year  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


July  19,  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and 
the  Senator  from  .Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 


nays  64,  as  follows: 

Allott 

[No.  143  Leg.] 
YEAS — 23 

Dominick 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Pell 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Tower 

Curtis 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Dirksen 

Mundt 

Aiken 

NAYS— 64 
Hickenlooper 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Prouty 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Bible 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Russell,  Ga. 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ellender 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Tydings 

Fulbright 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Harris 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Moss 

Hartke 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING— 

-13 

Bass 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Gruening 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Lausche’s  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  Mr.  McGee’s 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  this  comment.  The  Senator 
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from  Wyoming  has  laid  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  last  year  the  Senate  passed 
a  2-year  authorization  bill. 

Let  me  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  reason  why  the  Senate 
passed  a  2 -year  authorization  bill. 

It  passed  a  2 -year  authorization  bill 
because  that  was  the  program  worked 
out  to  amalgamate  the  Fulbright  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Morse  amendment.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  last  year, 
was  asking  for  the  longer  authorization 
because  my  amendment  of  last  year 
brought  to  an  end  completely  the  entire 
foreign  aid  program.  That  is  what  the 
Senate  voted.  The  whole  program  was 
all  to  come  to  a  stop  at  the  end  of  2  years, 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1967. 

In  the  2-year  interval,  there  was  to  be 
a  thorough  study  of  foreign  aid  from  top 
to  bottom  by  a  select  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress.  It  was  to  bring  in  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  procedures  and  condi¬ 
tions  which  were  to  be  followed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  new  foreign  aid  program 
after  1967. 

In  order  to  give  that  committee,  or 
commission,  the  necessary  amount  of 
time  to  do  the  work,  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  was  provided.  That  is  why  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adopted  a  2-year  authorization.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  situation  with 
which  the  Senate  is  confronted  today. 

In  my  judgment,  we  would  be  making 
a  great  mistake  if  we  did  not  make  cer¬ 
tain  the  Congress  of  the  American  people 
will  take  another  look  at  the  program  1 
year  hence. 

That,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  entitled  to,  and  the  argument 
that  we  adopted  a  2-year  authorization 
last  year  bears  no  relevancy  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  confronts  us  this  year. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  point  out  further,  that  times  are  not 
normal.  In  relation  to  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  and  what  we  can 
expect  there,  on  July  12,  1967,  in  the 
Record,  on  page  14587,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  gave  this  answer: 

Mr.  President,  that  is — 

That  refers  to  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam — 

of  course,  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
precisely. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  made  the  state¬ 
ment  yesterday  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
increasing  the  expenditures  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  by  $1  billion  a  month.  That 
would  be  $12  billion  a  year.  It  is  my  own 
opinion  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  costing 
us  a  good  deal  more  than  that  amount.  I 
think  that  it  will  run  closer  to  $2  billion 
a  month,  perhaps  somewhere  between  $1.5 
billion  and  $2  billion  a  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  have  that  in 
the  Record  today. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  just 
one  point.  A  new  Director  has  just  been 
appointed.  I  think  that  we  should  ex¬ 
amine  their  work  over  the  past  year.  I 
see  little  in  the  Record  to  justify  a  2- 
year  extension.  In  the  period  since  the 
agency  was  established  as  ECA  in  1948 — 
roughly  18  years  now — there  have  been 
11  Directors. 

So  no  Director,  on  the  average,  has 
served  even  the  2  years.  I  do  not  think 


we  should  put  a  burden  on  the  Director 
for  a  program  that  will  last  longer  than 
he  likely  will  serve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  Directors  of  foreign  aid  programs  and 
the  periods  of  time  they  have  served  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Agency  Directors  of  Foreign  Aid  Programs 
and  Term  of  Service 

E.C.A.  (Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration)  :  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  April,  1948  to 
September,  1950. 

E. C.A. :  William  C.  Foster,  October,  1950  to 
September,  1951. 

M.S.A.  (Mutual  Security  Agency) :  W. 
Averell  Harriman,  October,  1951  to  January, 
1953. 

F. O.A.  (Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion)  :  Harold  E.  Stassen,  January,  1953  to 
June,  1955. 

I.C.A.  (International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration)  :  John  B.  Hollister,  July,  1955  to 
September,  1957. 

I.C.A. :  James  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  October,  1957 
to  January,  1959. 

I.C.A.:  James  W.  Riddleberger,  May,  1959 
to  February,  1961. 

I.C.A.  (Held  over  as  Director) :  Henry  R. 
Labouisse,  March,  1961  to  November,  1961. 

A.I.D.  (Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment)  :  Fowler  Hamilton,  September  30,  1961 
to  December  7,  1962. 

A.I.D. :  David  E.  Bell,  December  21,  1962  to 
July  30, 1966. 

A.I.D.:  William  S.  Gaud,  July  30,  1966 
to  — ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  find  myself  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  the  other  Senators  who 
have  expressed  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  useless 
year  after  year  after  year  to  play  this 
game  of  charades  on  foreign  aid,  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  for  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5 
years.  The  programs  are  always  the 
same.  The  situation  is  the  same.  We 
ought  to  give  the  program  a  fair  chance 
of  working. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  be  agreed  to. 

There  would  be  an  annual  review  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  any 
event.  That  is  all  that  is  required. 

So  I  hope  we  can  go  back  to  the  multi¬ 
year  program  which  is  contemplated  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  want  to  confirm  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  has  said.  The  reason 
we  brought  the  bill  out  last  time  with  a 
2 -year  commitment  was  that,  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote,  it  had  a  termination 
date;  that  with  the  2  years  having  ex¬ 
pired,  the  whole  operation  would  expire ; 
that  it  was  time  for  a  restudy  of  the 
situation  as  to  what  America’s  responsi¬ 
bility  was  overseas,  and  how  we  could 
best  meet  those  responsibilities. 

We  now  have  an  aid  program  which 
has  grown  up  faster  than  Topsy  ever 
hoped  to  grow.  It  started  in  1948.  This 
is  its  19th  year.  It  had  an  antecedent 
before  that,  because  back  in  1945  we  had 
UNRRA.  We  had  “Bundles  for  Britain.” 
We  even  provided  Britain  moneys  which 


allegedly  were  loans,  but  which  developed 
into  grants,  to  say  nothing  of  lend-lease 
during  the  war. 

So  we  have  invested  many  billions  in 
this  kind  of  operation,  under  this  type  of 
authorization,  without  a  reexamination, 
without  a  reexploration,  without  a  high- 
level  commission  to  determine  how  best 
to  meet  our  various  responsibilities,  by 
doing  the  same  monotonous  thing,  each 
year,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  prob¬ 
ably  doing  it  more  ineffectively  than  in 
the  year  before.  In  this  way  we  have 
now  spent  $117  billion  in  this  program. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  examine  this 
program  1  year  at  a  time,  rather  than  to 
extend  it  2  years  at  a  time,  without  tak¬ 
ing  any  interest  in  the  mistakes  which  we 
can  examine  into  and  eliminate. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  spent  $14 
billion  in  other  world  war  aid  programs 
and  $14  billion  in  later  multilateral  ar¬ 
rangements,  for  a  total  of  $147  billion  in 
this  type  of  program. 

All  we  ask  is  that  at  least  Congress 
make  sure  that  we  face  up  to  the  respon¬ 
sibility  we  have  to  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  to  look  at  the  program  each  and  every 
year,  to  scrutinize  it,  to  find  out  if  there 
are  not  economies  to  be  made  and  better 
procedures  and  methods  to  be  followed. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  we  can  elimi¬ 
nate  entirely  our  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  and  abdicate  our  world  leadership, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  think  every 
Senator  would  be  uneasy  about  spending 
these  billions  of  dollars  with  the  paucity 
of  information  that  is  available  to  all 
of  us. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  in  a  financial  crisis.  We  read  that 
there  are  proposals  for  higher  taxes.  We 
read  about  the  high  interest  rates.  We 
have  the  highest  interest  rates  in  more 
than  three  decades.  Instead  we  get  the 
answer,  “Please  do  not  bother  us  with  the 
facts.  Our  minds  are  made  up.  We 
want  to  continue.” 

If  we  have  any  sense  of  responsibility, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  examine  the  pro¬ 
gram  a  year  at  a  time.  Who  loses  by 
that?  Nobody  loses  anything.  If  there 
is  merit  in  the  program,  we  can  appro¬ 
priate  for  it.  In  that  way  we  can  au¬ 
thorize  or  appropriate  greater  or  lesser 
amounts  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence. 
But  by  providing  a  2 -year  extension,  we 
lose  the  power  and  the  right  to  correct 
mistakes  that  may  occur. 

We  do  something  worse  than  that.  We 
create  an  understandable  expectancy  in 
40  or  50  or  60  or  70  foreign  countries  that 
they  are  going  to  have  an  entitlement 
to  part  of  America’s  money  in  their 
budgetary  processes.  Those  people  can 
read  and  write.  They  know  what  we  do. 
They  can  read  that  there  is  a  2-year 
promise  and  a  2-year  pledge,  and  they 
know  that  America  keeps  its  word. 

I  can  visualize  diplomats  in  the  cap¬ 
itals  of  the  world  saying,  “We  will  put 
so  much  income  aside  from  taxes,  we  will 
put  so  much  aside  from  license  fees,  we 
will  borrow  so  much,  but  then  we  can 
add  this  much,  more  to  our  expenditures, 
because  America  will  give  this  much 
money  and  Congress  has  authorized  the 
program. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  more  important 
thing  to  do,  than  to  carefully  scrutinize 
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this  AID  program  when  America  is  in  a 
financial  crisis,  when  we  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow,  be¬ 
cause  the  world  is  changing  so  fact,  when 
we  do  not  really  know  who  our  friends 
are  going  to  be  next  week.  To  project 
this  program  for  more  than  1  year  at  a 
time  under  those  conditions  is  to  me 
irresponsibility  magnified. 

I  plead  with  my  colleague  in  this  body 
to  limit  the  program  to  a  year,  so  we  can 
look  at  the  whole  situation.  There  are 
many  things  wrong  with  the  operation. 
We  continue  to  do  the  same  things  for 
the  same  country  year  after  year.  It  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  country  doctor  who  pre¬ 
scribed  the  same  medicine  for  every 
patient  without  diagnosis.  That  is  what 
the  McGee  amendment  proposes.  It 
proposes  that  we  should  continue  with 
the  same  prescription  but  eliminate  the 
diagnosis.  The  difficulty  is  that  when 
the  patient  is  given  the  same  medicine 
for  too  long,  it  loses  its  potency  and 
effectiveness. 

In  area  after  area  of  the  world  this 
program  is  being  run  into  the  ground. 
In  some  places  it  is  doing  good  work, 
but  it  needs  examination.  I  think  the 
program  needs  a  whole  new  approach  in¬ 
sofar  as  America’s  responsibilities  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  concerned.  In  or¬ 
der  to  ascertain  if  the  program  is  doing 
the  necessary  job,  we  ought  to  under¬ 
take  to  examine,  explore,  and  scrutinize 
the  program  every  year  as  to  where  this 
money  is  being  spent  and  how  it  is  being 
spent.  How  are  we  going  to  stop,  for 
example,  the  foreign  government  which 
needs  money  for  budgetary  reasons  and 
when  they  get  their  hands  on  the  money 
and  use  it  for  reasons  for  which  AID 
would  deny  it,  they  thumb  their  noses 
at  the  United  States.  They  expect  to 
keep  getting  the  money. 

If  we  give  them  legitimate  reasons  for 
believing  that  we  are  going  to  examine 
into  this  program,  then  there  will  be  a 
chance  to  economize  in  this  very  expen¬ 
sive  area  of  public  expenditures. 

When  we  are  confronted  with  the  vast 
expenses  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  what 
is  wrong  with  saying  that  we  will  look 
at  this  measure  every  year? 

I  hope  the  McGee  amendment  is  re¬ 
soundingly  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  want  the  idea  to  prevail  that  Con¬ 
gress  shall  abdicate  its  responsibilities 
under  this  program.  I  am  as  interested 
as  anyone  else  in  seeing  that  the  program 
is  tightened  up  and  seeing  to  it  that 
every  dollar  brings  as  much  as  possible. 
Congress  does  not  abdicate  its  appropria¬ 
tion  power  by  appropriating  every  dollar 
for  this  program  in  every  appropriation 
bill  every  year.  That  power  is  not 
changed  in  one  single  respect. 

Every  single  part  of  this  program  has 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  before  it  allocates  a  single 
dollar.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  reckless 
and  irresponsible  spending  of  money  and 
the  bypassing  of  Congress;  there  is  no 
change  in  the  amendment  on  that.  It 
simply  does  what  the  committee  itself 
recommended  a  year  ago  should  be 
done — namely,  to  recognize  that  eco¬ 
nomic  development  can  only  be  carried 
on  reasonably  and  effectively,  and  with 


economy,  if  you  can  make  an  extended 
plan  for  that  economic  development. 
Most  things  are  not  economically  de¬ 
veloped  in  12  months;  it  takes  a  long 
time.  The  effort  and  the  planning  are 
cumulative. 

But  in  the  proposal,  we  retain  the 
judgment  of  Congress  to  determine 
whether  the  program  is  indeed  working, 
whether  it  is  a  good  investment,  or 
whether  it  should  be  interrupted  and 
money  withheld.  That  power  is  com¬ 
pletely  retained  by  Congress. 

I  add  that  only  to  make  sure  we  are 
not  under  any  misapprehension  as  to 
what  Congress  is  doing.  Therefore,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  accept  the  2-year  authori¬ 
zation  principle. 

(Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  1-YEAR  FOREIGN 

ECONOMIC  AID  AUTHORIZATION;  CITES  WEST 

VIRGINIA  VOTERS’  INSISTENCE  ON  CONGRES¬ 
SIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  debate  arguments  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  on  both  sides  of  the  1-year  versus 
the  2-year  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  caused 
me  genuine  concern.  I  feel,  however, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee], 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Senators  two  considerations  of  particular 
importance  to  the  citizens  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  I  believe  these  same 
two  propositions  could  also  be  advanced 
for  many  of  our  people  across  the 
Nation. 

First,  I  have  heard  from  many  West 
Virginia  citizens  a  recurring  theme,  es¬ 
pecially  of  late — and  that  theme  is  “con¬ 
gressional  responsibility.”  It  is  always 
helpful  when  our  citizens  indicate  an  in¬ 
terest  in  and  appreciation  of  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  them  and  to  our  country.  With 
reference  to  this  point,  the  statements 
I  have  read,  over  and  over  in  my  mail 
on  foreign  aid,  can  be  summarized  by  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  by  a  concerned 
constituent: 

We  support  more — not  less — congressional 
control  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Second,  it  has  been  stated,  and  with 
some  merit,  that  planning  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  basis  has  certain  advantages  over 
the  present  1-year  program. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  realize 
that  in  planning,  there  is  usually  the 
argument  made — and  with  logic — that 
we  need  a  longer  period  of  time  if  the 
planning  is  to  be  effective.  But  let  us 
consider  this  particular  problem,  for, 
Mr.  President,  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  and 
under  many  of  our  other  vital  domestic 
programs,  we  allow  our  citizens,  our  own 
institutions,  only  1-year  proposals. 

So,  as  I  have  studied  these  domestic 
legislative  enactments,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  programs  vital 
to  our  people  here  at  home,  we  have  been 


acting  in  terms  of  these  domestic  efforts 
and  the  developments  within  our  institu¬ 
tions,  usually  on  the  basis  of  1-year 
proposals.  It  would  seem  that  until  we 
are  prepared,  and  Congress  has  acted,  to 
extend  authorizations  for  our  domestic 
institutions,  businesses  and  schools,  we 
cannot  defend  long-term  authorization 
and  approval  of  foreign  aid  expenditures. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  comments 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  as  they  relate  to  congressional 
authority  in  other  areas. 

But  I  must  take  a  firm  position  here. 
If  we  are  to  be  conservative  in  our  super¬ 
vision  of  our  domestic  programs,  we  can¬ 
not  then  be  overliberal  with  regard  to 
foreign  assistance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement  in  regard  to 
the  last  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  He  argues  now  that  we 
should  have  a  2-year  authorization  as 
far  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  concerned,  but  only  a  1-year  program 
as  far  as  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  concerned. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  not 
the  authorizing  committee.  The  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  does  not  have  the 
same  responsibility  as  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  does  not  have  the  same 
responsibility  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

But  apparently,  if  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  to  be  followed, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  to 
give  up  its  annual  authorization  because 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  act 
both  as  an  Appropriations  Committee 
and  an  authorization  committee,  by  way 
of  reviewing  the  program  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  the  specific  functions  of  authorizing 
given  to  the  so-called  legislative  commit¬ 
tees,  such  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  to  go  into  the  facts  and  ele¬ 
ments  that  should  be  considered  in  an 
authorization.  That  is  not  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  authorizing  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  each  year,  when  it  comes  to 
make  its  decisions  as  to  what  the  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be. 

If  we  do  not  follow  that  course  of  ac¬ 
tion,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  conclusion 
that  must  be  drawn  from  the  arguments 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  that  we 
ought  to  turn  over  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  the  job  of  making  the  au¬ 
thorizing  investigation  each  year,  but 
deny  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
the  responsibility,  which  I  think  is  clearly 
that  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  conducting  its  hearings  that  de¬ 
termine  what  should  be  the  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Senate  by  way  of  author¬ 
ization  legislation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  others. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  if  we  au¬ 
thorize  a  dam  in  West  Virginia,  Oregon, 
Kentucky,  or  elsewhere,  then  we  are 
somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  to  build  that  dam. 
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I  see  no  difference  here.  I  think  that 
the  administration  should  have  the  pow¬ 
er  to  authorize  these  projects,  backed  by 
Congress,  as  long-term  projects,  and  if 
we  decide  to  veto  them,  we  always  have 
the  Appropriations  Committee  available 
to  veto  them,  as  they  do  any  project  in 
any  State. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment. 

(Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  when  we 
authorize  a  dam  in  Oregon  or  anywhere 
else,  we  have  to  authorize  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  proof,  by  the  Army  Engineers,  of 
the  cost-benefit  ratio.  But  we  throw 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  away  in 
the  foreign  aid  programs,  without  any 
proof  of  cost-benefit  ratio.  I  submit  that 
what  we  need  to  do  here  is  to  make  a  re¬ 
view  each  year  of  every  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  to  implement  some  of  the  findings 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  which  year 
after  year  show  the  shocking  waste  of  the 
funds  provided  in  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  proof  is  required 
before  the  authorization.  I  trust  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  astute,  if  sufficient  proof  is  not 
offered,  to  cut  off  the  aid. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  could 
not  be  more  grieviously  wrong  when  he 
thinks  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  is  getting  the  benefit  of  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  on  the  projects  which 
we  authorize  abroad  that  we  insist  on 
getting  for  every  single  project  which  we 
authorize  and  appropriate  money  for  at 
home. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed 
out,  those  projects  are  studied  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  They  are  examined 
by  witnesses.  We  insist  on  a  cost-benefit 
ratio,  and  we  have  a  mathematical  cal¬ 
culation  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  This 
is  not  done  with  respect  to  foreign  aid. 
Someone  comes  up  with  generalities  and 
says  that  some  country  ought  to  have 
some  money  and  that  we  will  build  some 
projects  for  them.  Most  of  us  do  not 
even  know  what  the  projects  are.  There 
is  not  enough  time  to  examine  them  item 
by  item  by  either  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  or  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

When  we  have  another  chance  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  have  a  longer  period 
of  time,  we  do  begin  to  find  out  some  of 
the  facts,  as  we  did  in  the  India  steel 
mill  loan.  We  finally  rejected  that  be¬ 
cause  we  had  time  enough  and  opportu¬ 
nity  enough  to  find  out  how  many  fal¬ 
lacies  were  involved  in  that  project. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  would 
certainly  find  out  about  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  involved  in  a  dam  in  South  Dakota 
and  I  would  do  the  same  thing  for  a  dam 
in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Why  can  we  not  find 
out  about  one  in  India? 


Mr.  MUNDT.  We  did  finally  find  out 
after  a  great  deal  of  quibbling.  We  did 
get  some  kind  of  calculations  on  the  steel 
mill.  If  we  had  only  one  in  India  we 
could  perhaps  do  so,  but  when  we  are 
shoveling  the  money  out  by  multibillions 
of  dollars  a  year  all  over  the  world  and 
beginning  to  shore  up  some  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  that  we  are  already  involved  in,  it 
becomes  an  impossibility. 

I  am  very  much  surprised  by  my  con¬ 
genial  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming,  who  believes  in  traffic  safety,  but 
who  is  proposing  that  we  run  this  ex¬ 
pensive  foreign  aid  machine  by  the  use 
of  the  old-fashioned  two-wheel  brakes 
instead  of  four-wheel  brakes.  He  wants 
to  eliminate  part  of  our  check.  He 
want  to  cut  big  holes  in  the  screen.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  specializes  in  these 
projects,  take  a  look  at  the  matter,  he 
states  that  they  will  do  it  every  2  years, 
and  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  assume  the  annual  responsibility. 

I  have  had  some  experience  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  happen  to  be  the  only  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  who 
also  serves  on  the  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee  that  deals  with  the  State 
Department. 

I  know  something  about  how  that  op¬ 
erates.  They  resolve  the  issue  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  say¬ 
ing,  “We  do  not  have  to  worry.  We  will 
authorize  so  much  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  cut  it  down.” 

Then  I  sit  on  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  and  I  put  on  my  other  hat. 
The  argument  then  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is,  “You  have  already  authorized 
the  amount.  We  have  a  commitment 
with  foreign  countries.  It  must  not  be 
reduced.” 

In  such  a  case  I  am  caught  in  a  with¬ 
ering  crossfire  like  a  green  wing  Teel, 
on  a  duck  pass  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
hunting  season.  I  feel  that  what  we 
need  is  more,  not  fewer,  available  brakes. 

Let  us  not  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned 
two-wheel  brake  automobile  in  these 
days  of  traffic  safety.  Let  us  apply  to 
this  situation  now  all  of  the  good  judg¬ 
ment,  all  of  the  prudence,  and  all  of  the 
opportunity  for  examination  that  we  can 
bring  to  bear  as  we  deal  with  this  very 
vexing  problem  of  seeing  how  we  can 
meet  our  foreign  obligations  abroad  most 
economically  and  most  effectively. 

I  think  the  Senate  will  act  in  good  con¬ 
science  and  will  meet  its  responsibilties 
best  by  voting  against  the  McGee  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  Senators  Fong,  Harris,  Inottye, 
Moss,  Nelson,  and  Douglas,  I  sponsored 
the  2-year  amendment. 

I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
take  over  as  members  of  the  committee. 
However,  now  that  the  amendment  is 
challenged  in  this  way,  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  I  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  the 
amendment.  I  believe  that  our  discus¬ 
sion  has  gone  rather  far  afield.  Although 
my  beloved  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  says  that 
elementary  and  secondary  education  is 


provided  for  1  year,  we  have  half  a  dozen 
programs  that  are  multiyear  programs. 
We  have  higher  education,  manpower 
training,  and  many  other  smaller  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  aid  to  delinquent  youth 
and  other  programs,  that  extend  for  2,  3, 
or  4  years. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  many  confer¬ 
ence  committees  which  have  authorized 
such  a  time  limitation. 

This  is  done  for  efficiency  of  operation. 
The  two-wheel  argument  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  ad¬ 
vances  involves  forecasting  the  plans  for 
1  year.  Senator  Pastore  has  already 
pointed  out  that  when  we  finish  the  proc¬ 
ess,  we  have  about  8  or  9  months  remain¬ 
ing. 

We  are  thus  crowding  our  adminis¬ 
trators  with  enormous  amounts  of  money 
that  we  want  them  to  spend  with  judi¬ 
ciousness,  but  we  give  them  no  time  to 
be  judicious  and  no  amplitude  to  work 
with  other  countries  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  judicious.  We  are  defeating  our¬ 
selves. 

Mention  was  made  of  business.  I  am 
supposed  to  know  something  about  the 
operation  of  business.  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph,  General  Motors,  or 
any  other  important  corporation  would 
not  do  what  we  do  in  dealing  with  these 
authorizations.  They  would  not  let  their 
people  plan  ahead  for  8  or  9  months. 
They  forecast  their  programs  for  10 
years.  That  is  what  the  big  corporations 
think  of  the  way  in  which  to  run  a  rail¬ 
road.  They  deal  with  business  in  terms 
of  years  ahead. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
a  duty.  The  authorizing  committee  has 
a  duty.  We  have  granted  multiyear  au¬ 
thorizations  on  foreign  aid  on  previous 
occasions  for  very  good  reasons.  We  did 
it  in  the  development  loan  fund  and  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  have  come  down  to  the  1-year  basis 
as  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction.  That 
is  what  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  says  in  effect.  He  says, 
“I  am  unhappy  with  this  program.  I  do 
not  like  what  somebody  said  out  in  Asia.” 
It  happens  that  the  occupant  of  the 
chair  is  the  one  who  made  the  remarks, 
but  that  is  not  the  issue. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether 
we  are  happy  or  unhappy  with  the  pro¬ 
gram.  If  we  are  unhappy,  we  will  vote 
against  it.  If  we  are  happy,  we  will  vote 
for  it. 

The  issue  is  the  most  efficient  way  to 
administer  the  program,  and  the  most 
efficient  way  is  not  to  provide  for  an  8- 
or  9-month  basis.  It  is  not  to  be  sus¬ 
picious  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  improvident  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  also  im¬ 
provident.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  are  all 
wasting  our  time.  We  have  no  business 
to  pass  any  legislation. 

I  must  assume  that  I  have  enough 
brains  to  vote  yea  or  nay  if  someone 
moves  to  cut  the  appropriation.  I  will 
demand  proof,  and  I  will  not  go  to  sleep 
and  become  somnambulant  because  this 
is  a  2 -year  program.  When  it  comes  to 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries — and 
that  is  really  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind — those  countries  are  very  much 
handicapped  on  foreign  aid.  We  cannot 
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even  tell  them  what  we  will  do  after  the 
next  8  or  9  months.  That  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  situation  at  the  present  time. 

For  those  reasons,  because  the  checks 
and  balances  are  maintained  by  appro¬ 
priation  and  by  legislative  oversight  and 
my  shaking  our  finger  at  the  adminis¬ 
tration — which  we  often  do  and  get  very 
good  results — we  ought  to  be  reasonably 
efficient  and  request  some  kind  of  a 
multiyear  authorization.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  for  a  long  time. 
However,  I  should  like  to  make  a  couple 
of  comments. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  Senators  that 
through  the  entire  time  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  have  supported  foreign  aid, 
and  more  vigorously  than  some  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  have  also  been  one  of  those  who  have 
from  time  to  time  supported  multiyear 
authorizations. 

I  think  that  something  needs  to  be  said 
to  clear  up  the  matter  with  respect  to 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
others  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  one  who  feels 
basically  that  this  program  is  entirely 
on  the  right  track.  Questions  come  up 
every  year  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
questions  which  give  grave  concern  to 
all. 

I  think  we  need  to  understand  that  the 
proposition  we  are  discussing  here  has 
become  confused.  The  functions  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  two 
entirely  different  things.  It  is  not,  for 
example,  the  province  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  basically,  though  it 
may  do  so,  to  go  into  matters  of  policy. 

How  has  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid  affected  our  policy  with  respect  to 
Latin  America  or  with  respect  to  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  or  with  respect  to  Near 
Eastern  countries? 

This  is  not  the  basic  function  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  say  this 
without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the 
extensive  responsibility  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations:  We  do  not  have 
the  staff  to  perform  the  functions  which 
should  be  performed  in  the  supervision 
of  this  appropriation.  If  we  are  going  to 
perform  this  function,  if  we  are  in  fact 
going  to  take  the  place  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  1  year  out 
of  2,  a  drastic  change  would  be  necessary 
in  the  staffing,  in  the  meetings,  and  in 
the  investigation  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

That  can  be  done,  of  course.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  function  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  determine 
whether  loans,  for  example,  were  made 
properly,  whether  they  were  not  made 
properly,  whether  more  money  should 
go  to  another  area.  This  is  their  func¬ 
tion.  And  then  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  after  that, 
to  decide  how  much  shall  be  appro¬ 
priated,  subject  to  the  consent  and  the 
will  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  would  be 
handicapped  in  our  dealings  with  other 
countries  if  the  2 -year  authorization  is 
not  granted.  That  is  not  so.  The  dis¬ 


tinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
brought  this  out  very  ably.  If  a  2 -year 
authorization  were  in  effect,  Congress 
almost  inevitably  would  be  put  in  the 
position  of  appropriating  and  supporting 
that  authorization  with  funds.  If  the 
Department  of  State,  in  dealing  with 
country  X,  said,  “Well,  we  have  this 
much  money  authorized  for  next  year,” 
and  then  it  took  particular  action,  how 
could  Congress  turn  around  and  say  to 
the  Department  of  State,  “We  are  sorry, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  give  you  the 
money  for  it”? 

Actually,  I  believe  our  bargaining  posi¬ 
tion  with  other  countries  could  be 
strengthened  without  the  2-year  author¬ 
ization,  at  least  until  the  whole  foreign 
assistance  program  had  progressed  to 
the  stage  where  we  felt  that  we  had  it 
under  control,  where  we  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  vital  instrument  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  Government,  and  where  we  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  vital  instrument  which 
the  President  could  wield  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country. 
That  foreign  policy,  of  course,  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
compelled  to  vote  this  year  against  the 
proposed  amendment,  because  I  have 
changed  my  mind  and  my  feeling  from 
past  times. 

I  might  also  add  that  last  year  the 
2 -year  authorization  that  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  was  contingent  upon  a  study 
of  the  whole  foreign  aid  program,  and 
that  the  present  foreign  aid  program 
terminate  at  the  end  of  2  years.  It  was 
anticipated  that  a  new  and  completely 
revised  foreign  aid  proposal  would  be 
presented  to  Congress  at  the  end  of  2 
years,  and  the  primary  function  of  2-year 
authorization  was  to  grant  the  study 
commission  time  to  do  a  thorough  analy¬ 
sis  of  our  present  foreign  program  and 
formulate  a  new  proposal.  However, 
that  provision  was  deleted  in  conference. 

If  we  are  not  to  have  such  a  study, 
I  should  like  to  see  this  whole  matter 
gone  into  thoroughly  year  by  year  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
believe  we  would  come  up  with  a  policy, 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  assistance, 
which  would  be  of  far  more  aid  to  this 
country  and  to  the  President  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  his  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  2-year  authorization,  chiefly 
upon  the  grounds  which  have  been  so 
well  argued  by  my  colleague  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  not  reported  a  bill  abolishing  foreign 
aid,  nor  has  it  recommended  that  its  bill 
be  defeated.  I  assume  that  what  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  is  to  assure  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  the  least  wasteful,  and  the  most 
useful  and  effective  operation  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program — and  with  this  purpose 
I  agree. 

But,  I  believe  the  1-year  authorization 
which  the  committee  i-ecommends  will 
have  exactly  the  reverse  effect.  I  say 
that  for  these  reasons.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  foreign  aid  program  attempting 
to  secure  maximum  economic  and  agri¬ 
cultural  gr  ow  th  can  be  operated  success - 
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fully  upon  a  1-year  authorization.  Eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  development  plans 
call,  in  their  large  sense,  for  hydro¬ 
electric  plants,  dams,  reservoirs,  iron 
foundries,  concrete  factories,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  highways  and  railroads,  and 
all  such  facilities  that  are  essential  for 
the  economic  growth  of  a  developing 
country. 

No  enterprise  in  our  own  country  could 
possibly  develop  a  program  for  its  own 
industry  upon  such  a  basis  as  1  year. 

Today,  the  President,  Congress,  and 
many  private  associations  throughout 
our  country  are  talking  about  the  short¬ 
age  of  food  in  the  world  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  speedy  agricultural  development. 
For  the  United  States  cannot  supply  the 
world  with  food  indefinitely.  But  to 
develop  agriculturally,  fertilizer  plants 
must  be  constructed,  chemicals  pur¬ 
chased  abroad.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  the  importation  of  oil  or  other  fuels 
to  run  the  plants  and  all  this  cannot  be 
done  in  a  year. 

The  United  States  has  a  persistent 
balance-of -payments  problem,  although 
with  rather  adequate  resources  so  far  as 
our  normal  trade  is  concerned.  But  the 
developing  countries  have  small  reserves, 
and  they  must  manage  their  limited  re¬ 
serves  carefully  and  look  beyond  1  year. 
It  is  beyond  reason  to  think  that  a  coun¬ 
try  would  commit  its  reserves  to  the 
construction  of  an  industrial  project  of 
any  magnitude  or  to  agricultural  devel¬ 
opment  when  it  did  not  know  that  the 
project  could  be  completed. 

A  1-year  authorization  is  self-de¬ 
feating,  if  our  purpose  is  to  have  an 
effective  aid  program.  In  past  years,  I 
have  spoken  for  an  effective  aid  program. 
A  year  ago,  I  argued  that  it  would  be 
best  to  discontinue  the  aid  program  for 
6  months  or  a  year,  to  review  its  opera¬ 
tion  country  by  country.  In  1964  I  pro¬ 
posed  an  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress,  addressed  to  the  very 
point  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
spoke  of  a  while  ago:  my  amendment 
recommended  that  the  President  estab¬ 
lish  an  independent  commission  com¬ 
posed  of  outstanding  citizens,  some  from 
the  administration,  and  some  from  pri¬ 
vate  life,  to  examine  specifically  our  aid 
programs  in  every  country  and 'to  rec¬ 
ommend  whether  the  aid  program  in 
each  country  should  be  abolished,  con¬ 
tinued  and  how  improved.  Congress 
adopted  the  amendment,  the  President 
appointed  a  committee,  and  I  hope  that 
committee  will  make  its  report  to  Con¬ 
gress,  as  well  as  to  the  President. 

If  we  want  to  abolish  the  aid  program, 
that  is  one  thing.  If  we  want  to  reduce 
the  authorization,  that  is  one  thing.  But 
I  do  no  believe,  from  some  experience 
and  commonsense,  that  we  can  have  an 
effective  aid  program  based  upon  a  1- 
year  authorization.  I  say  with  great  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  that  if  the  committee  can  tell  us 
specific  countries  that  should  not  be 
aided,  I  believe  we  would  listen  to  the 
committee  with  great  respect  and  strike 
the  countries.  If  it  can  pursue  its  in¬ 
vestigations — and  I  think  it  can — and  tell 
us  in  what  respects  aid  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  or  improved  any  country,  I  know 
that  we  would  listen  to  the  committee. 
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But  it  does  neither.  It  will  accomplish 
nothing,  except  to  make  the  program 
more  ineffective,  to  maintain  it  for  1  year. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  con¬ 
tinuity  and  unity  of  purpose  must  be  the 
hallmarks  of  an  effective  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  program.  If  that  program  is  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  a  better  world  to¬ 
morrow — it  must  move  with  persistence 
to  change  many  of  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  today. 

Three  Presidents,  numerous  presi¬ 
dential  study  commissions,  and  at  least 
several  congressional  committees  have 
recognized  this  necessity  which  they 
translated  into  forceful  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Let  me  give  you  some  examples. 

President  Eisenhower  said  in  1957: 

I  believe  our  common  objective  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  a  long-term  author¬ 
ization  of  appropriations  .  .  .  obviously 
sound  economic  development  is  not  a  year  to 
year  undertaking,  but  a  continuing  process. 

A  study  prepared  in  1957  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program,  stated : 

An  economic  aid  program  must  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  long-run  enterprise,  and  some 
guaranty  of  its  duration  is  as  important  as 
is  the  total  magnitude  of  the  program.  For 
.  .  .  the  process  of  economic  development 
takes  times,  and  the  execution  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  development  plan  requires  a  fairly  high 
degree  of  assurance  that  sufficient  funds  will 
become  available  as  the  program  unfolds  in 
coming  years. 

In  the  Economic  Assistance  Programs 
and  Administration,  published  in  1959, 
we  find  this  statement: 

The  effectiveness  of  economic  aid  can  be 
greatly  increased  if  the  principal  programs 
aimed  at  development — Development  Loan 
Fund  lending,  technical  assistance,  and  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodity  aid — are  author¬ 
ized  and  funded  on  a  longer-range  basis 
than  at  present.  .  .  .  The  present  annual  au¬ 
thorization  for  technical  assistance  does  not 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  a  continuing 
program,  and  continuing  legislative  author¬ 
ization  is  desirable. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  was  established  in  1962  because 
of  these  recommendations  and  others 
that  were  equally  strong.  Yet,  for  the 
past  4  years,  we  have  ignored  the  main 
reason  for  creating  that  Agency :  To  fos¬ 
ter  a  continuing  and  coherent  program 
of  foreign  assistance. 

Last  week,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  fulfilled  a  promise  to  the  Senate. 
For  in  last  year’s  conference  report  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965,  the 
House  managers  promised  to  review  with 
special  care  the  concept  of  multiyear  au¬ 
thorizations  for  the  1966  AID  bill.  The 
House  did  this — and  after  long  consider¬ 
ation,  decided  that  the  Senate  had  chart¬ 
ed  a  wise  course  the  year  before. 

I  agree.  I  think  the  Senate  acted 
wisely  last  year.  I  am  anxious  that  we 
follow  through  on  the  course  we  charted 
earlier. 

By  its  very  nature,  an  economic  aid 
program  is  incredibly  complex.  For  such 
a  program  is  aimed  at  bringing  to  less 
developed  societies  the  advantages  of  the 
20th  century  just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
To  do  this,  an  economic  aid  program 
must  employ  the  latest  techniques  of 
management  and  planning.  Like  a  mod¬ 


em  business,  both  the  nation  giving  as¬ 
sistance  and  the  developing  nation  that 
receives  it  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
plan  for  the  future  with  purpose  and 
foresight.  In  fact,  both  must  work  and 
plan  together.  For  successful  develop¬ 
ment  can  only  be  the  product  of  part¬ 
nership — a  partnership  in  planning  and 
working  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  a  foreign  aid  program 
that  is  less  efficient — and  therefore  less 
effective — than  it  need  be,  goes  contrary 
to  our  national  interest.  It  means  a 
waste  in  time,  money  and  energy — a 
waste  the  United  States  and  the  world 
can  ill  afford. 

The  job  of  helping  the  developing  na¬ 
tions  become  self-sufficient  is  urgent  and 
essential.  To  lend  the  most  useful  help¬ 
ing  hand,  we  must  discard  antiquated 
methods — and  especially  the  single-year 
authorization  to  which  we  have  clung. 
Indeed,  a  multiyear  authorization  for  our 
aid  program  will  allow  for  necessary 
planning  ahead.  This  is  why  I  support 
the  amendment  for  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  that  is  before  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  for 
himself  and  other  Senators.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings].  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.” 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman!.  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HARTKE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long].  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu¬ 
berger].  If  present  and  voting  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
"“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Fannin]  has  been  previously 
stated. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 


nays  48,  as  follows : 

Anderson 

[No.  144  Leg.] 
YEAS— 35 

Javits 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Moss 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Muskie 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Pastore 

Douglas 

McGee 

Pell 

Fong 

McGovern 

Prouty 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Proxmire 

Hart 

Miller 

Riblcoff 

Holland 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Jackson 

Montoya 

Aiken 

NAYS— 48 

Ellender 

Pearson 

Allott 

Ervin 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Robertson 

Bible 

Gore 

Russell,  S.C. 

Boggs 

Griffin 

Russell,  Ga. 

Burdick 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Simpson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Smith 

Canon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Symington 

Church 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Dirksen 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominick 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Eastland 

Murphy 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 17 

Bass 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

Long,  La. 

Tydings 

Gruening 

Magnuson 

So  Mr.  McGee’s  amendment  was  re- 
j  ected 

Mr.’  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
announcing  the  overall  budget  results 
for  fiscal  1966,  today,  the  President 
warned  against  excessive  spending  in 
1967.  The  deficit  for  fiscal  1966  was 
more  than  $4  billion  below  the  level  pre¬ 
dicted  in  the  January  budget  document. 
This  is  a  tremendous  accomplishment 
in  the  space  of  6  short  months.  But  un¬ 
less  we  in  the  Congress  exercise  restraint, 
the  1967  deficit,  far  from  being  reduced, 
will  be  sharply  raised. 

The  President  sent  up  a  budget  calling 
for  $112.8  billion  in  expenditures. 
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Several  major  additions  have  already 
been  made  to  that  budget:  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  added  $255  million  to  the  budget 
proposals;  the  July  1  effective  date  of  the 
civilian  and  military  pay  bills  added  al¬ 
most  $500  million. 

The  two  appropriation  bills  which 
have  been  enacted  call  for  small  cuts  in 
the  President’s  budget.  But  other  ap¬ 
propriation  and  authorization  actions 
are  now  underway  which  could  add  bil¬ 
lions  to  the  President’s  budget. 

Various  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  in  the  process  of  adding  large 
amounts — as  much  as  $4  to  $5  billion — 
to  the  President’s  budget  requests  in 
education,  water  pollution  control,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  in  other  fields. 

If  you  subtract  from  the  President’s 
1967  budget,  defense  expenditures  and 
expenditures  for  such  noncontrollable 
items  as  interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
veterans’  pensions,  there  are  only  some 
$22  to  $23  billion  left.  If  we  add  $3  to 
$5  billion  to  the  budget,  there  just  is  not 
room  in  this  total  to  make  offsetting  re¬ 
ductions  elsewhere. 

We  all  know  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  extra  funds  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  If,  in  addition,  we 
add  to  the  budget  billions  of  dollars  in 
civilian  programs,  we  have  voted  our¬ 
selves  either  inflation  or  a  large  tax  in¬ 
crease.  One  of  those  two  consequences  is 
sure  to  follow. 

In  recent  months  the  economy  has 
grown  a  little  more  slowly  than  it  had 
last  winter  and  early  spring.  Some  of 
the  inflationary  pressure  has  been  re¬ 
moved  by  the  decline  in  auto  sales  and 
housing  starts.  Prices  have  risen  more 
slowly — primarily  because  the  rise  in  in¬ 
dustrial  prices  has  been  masked  by  the 
fall  in  farm  prices.  But  these  economic 
developments  provide  no  warrant  for 
raising  budget  expenditures  and  increas¬ 
ing  budget  deficits. 

The  President  has  asked  businessmen 
and  labor  leaders  to  exercise  restraint  in 
their  wage  and  price  policies.  He  has 
asked  business  firms  to  defer  some  of 
vtheir  investment  plans  in  the  interest  of 
easing  inflationary  pressures.  He  has 
also  asked  the  Congress  to  refrain  from 
adding  substantial  sums  to  his  budget. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  heed  the 
President’s  request.  Congress,  of  course, 
will  and  must  exercise  its  prerogative  of 
reviewing  the  President’s  budget  requests 
and  making  adjustments  in  his  pro¬ 
posals.  But  let  us  make  balanced  ad¬ 
justments.  Let  us  exercise  responsibility 
along  with  prerogatives.  Let  us  join 
with  the  President  in  developing  a  fiscal 
policy  which  meets  the  needs  of  the 
times.  And  in  view  of  the  inflationary 
pressures  in  the  economy,  the  times  call 
for  prudence,  for  restraint,  for  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  (I)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  pro¬ 
hibitions  against  furnishing  assistance,  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 


“‘(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  any  country  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  such  country  or  any  government 
agency  or  subdivision  within  such  country 
is  indebted  to  any  United  States  citizen  or 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  and  such 
government,  government  agency,  or  govern¬ 
ment  subdivision  fails  to  consent,  within  six 
months  after  the  making  of  a  request  there¬ 
for,  to  have  the  claim  of  such  United  States 
citizen  or  corporation,  partnership,  or  asso¬ 
ciation  submitted  to  arbitration  under  the 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes  ratified  by  the  United  States  on 
June  1,  1966.’ 

“(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  the  date 
the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Invest¬ 
ment  Disputes  shall  enter  into  force  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  great  many  years  ago  that  I  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  connection  with  a  Glaim  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  against  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 
In  this  case,  it  happened  to  be  an  en¬ 
gineering  and  architectural  firm  which 
had  not  only  completed  300  houses  in 
Porto  Prince  but  the  houses  had  also 
been  accepted  by  the  Government,  which 
was  collecting  rents  from  the  properties 
but  refused  to  pay  the  architect  and  the 
engineer  what  was  rightfully  due  them, 
including  interest  on  borrowed  money. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  shepherded 
that  claim  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  before  it  was  finally  adjudicated, 
because  the  former  President  of  Haiti, 
as  everyone  remembers,  absconded  with 
the  funds  of  his  country  and  has  not 
been  heard  from  since.  However,  that 
was  no  reason  why  Haiti  should  not  pay 
its  just  debts. 

It  so  happens  that  was  an  adjusted 
debt.  The  claim  had  been  fully  ascer¬ 
tained  and,  therefore,  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  except  to  pay  it.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  payment,  and  at  that 
time  I  authored  a  proposal  in  the  nature 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
making  a  provision  that  aid  should  be 
withheld  until  they  paid  their  just 
claims.  These  claims  have  arisen  from 
time  to  time. 

Some  time  back,  another  one  came  to 
my  attention  which  does  not  happen  to 
be  from  my  State.  I  am  rather  reluctant 
always  to  get  too  deeply  into  claims  of 
that  kind,  but  this  one  had  some  merit. 
I  think  something  should  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  citizens  from  being  harassed 
and  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  con¬ 
stantly  imposed  upon  them. 

This  latter  case  happens  to  be  one 
where  Federal  money  in  the  form  of  an 
AID  loan  and  grant  was  used  in  Iran  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  sawmill.  They 
built  a  perfectly  good  sawmill,  but  could 
not  find  anyone  to  operate  it;  and  so 
the  project  became  something  of  a  fizzle. 
They  finally  discovered  a  man  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  the  name  of  Fairhurst,  but  he 
insisted  on  having  a  contract  for  the 
operation  of  the  mill. 

This  was  the  contract  under  which 
he  was  to  receive  50  percent  of  the 
profits.  He  knew  all  about  lumber,  tim¬ 
ber,  how  to  saw  it  up  into  usable  sizes 
in  dimension  lumber.  The  net  result 
was  that  it  became  something  of  a  gold 


mine,  and  I  am  afraid  a  few  folks  in 
Iran  decided  that  this  was  too  much 
of  a  one-way  street  and  the  question 
became:  What  to  do  about  Mr.  Fair¬ 
hurst.  At  long  last,  they  made  life 
rather  miserable  for  him.  They  refused 
to  pay  him  all  or  any  part  of  his  claim. 

Now  I  think  there  is  merit  on  both 
sides,  in  the  sense  that  probably  the 
original  claim  was  entirely  too  high.  I 
presume  Mr.  Fairhurst  made  some  token 
capital  investment,  perhaps  $300,000 
or  $400,000.  Generally  speaking,  the 
money  was  AID  money,  so  that  is  where 
It  was  left. 

When  Mr.  Fairhurst  was  compelled 
to  terminate  his  contract,  all  he  re¬ 
quested  was  reimbursement  and  com¬ 
pensation.  That  was  not  forthcoming, 
so  that  he  had  to  make  trips  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Iran  and  back  with  no  results. 
I  think  on  one  or  two  occasions  they 
told  him  that  if  he  came  back  they  would 
put  him  in  jail.  Of  course,  if  he  were 
so  immobilized,  he  would  be  in  very  dif¬ 
ficult  circumstances  indeed.  Well,  it 
was  about  that  time  when  this  claim 
came  to  my  attention,  and  I  began  to 
discuss  it  with  the  State  Department. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  times  we  dis¬ 
cussed  it.  I  have  discussed  it  with  AID 
officials,  inclulding  Mr.  Bell,  who  came 
to  my  office  only  last  week. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  Iranian  Gov¬ 
ernment  recognizes  that  there  is  a  claim. 
They  have  made  an  offer.  Mr.  Fair¬ 
hurst,  on  the  other  hand,  has  come 
down  in  his  demands,  but  he  does  not 
believe  that  the  Iranian  Government 
will  pay  him  quite  enough. 

The  question  then  is,  When  one  can¬ 
not  bring  the  parties  together,  where 
does  he  go  to  arbitrate  the  claims?  One 
might  go  to  the  International  Court,  but 
that  is  a  long-drawn-out  controversy. 
One  might  go  to  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  been  too  successful 
in  the  arbitration  of  these  claims.  My 
understanding  is  that  during  the  past 
year  they  have  had  but  a  single  claim 
before  them. 

But  now,  on  the  1st  of  June  of  this 
year,  the  Senate  approved  a  convention 
which  deals  with  the  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  disputes  and  which  sets  up  an 
arbitration  board  in  the  World  Bank. 
That  would  be  ideal  because  nearly  every 
country  is  a  participant  and  subscriber 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Work'.  Bank. 

If,  then,  they  have  an  arbitration 
board,  that  would  be  the  logical  place  to 
go.  Thus,  the  amendment  states  that 
if  there  is  a  request  to  go  to  that  board 
for  an  arbitration  of  the  claim,  and  if 
within  6  months  there  is  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  either  party  to  do  so,  then, 
of  course,  the  interdiction  upon  aid 
from  this  country  comes  into  play  and 
we  stop  giving  aid  until  that  claim  is  ad¬ 
justed.  That  works  no  hardship  on 
either  side.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  fair. 
It  is  not  a  threat  particularly.  It  is  only 
that  a  country  should  pay  its  proper 
debts  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
when  that  citizen  has  been  willing  to 
go  before  an  arbitration  board  which, 
by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  in  a  convention 
of  a  class  B  treaty  has  already  given  its 
approval.  That  is  all  it  says. 
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I  am  rather  distressed,  I  regret  to  say, 
that  these  things  have  to  be  done.  I 
wish  they  could  settle  the  differences 
without  having  to  appeal  to  governments. 
But  in  this  case  it  happens  that  the  saw¬ 
mill  was  built  with  AID  money  and  it 
was  built  for  the  Iranian  Government. 

Certainly,  under  the  circumstances, 
Mr.  Fairhurst  has  no  choice  except  to 
make  an  appeal  to  some  branch  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  assistance. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  whole 
story.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  will  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  and  if  it  needs 
any  retouching  or  repair  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  concur,  provided  of  course,  that 
it  does  not  destroy  the  substance  and 
the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  endorse  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  and  I  have 
yielded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  to  yield  to  me  first.  I 
heard  about  this  case  before.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  knows  that  on  general  principles,  I 
have  objected  in  the  past  to  using  aid  to 
accomplish  an  ulterior  and  irrelevant 
purpose. 

We  have  engaged  in  some  severe  argu¬ 
ments  on  various  other  amendments — 
.not  this  one,  which  is  a  little  more  closely 
related  to  the  operation  of  AID  than 
some  of  the  agencies  referred  to.  There 
is  some  difficulty  about  it,  in  that  I  do 
not  suppose  Iran — I  do  not  know — but  it 
is  not  yet  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
settlement  of  investment  disputes.  The 
Senate  ratified  it  only  recently. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  people  feel  that  this  was 
being  arbitrary  in  bringing  it  in.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  question  of,  does  it 
answer  the  purpose.  That  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  do  not  have  an  opinion  at  the 
moment.  This  was  not  submitted  to  me. 
I  know  about  the  claim,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  the  wise  way  to  go  about 
collecting  it.  However,  I  agree  with  the 
merits  of  the  claim  and  what  the  Senator 
has  told  me,  that  it  should  be  settled. 
It  is  a  valid  claim.  I  am  in  favor  of 
doing  anything  reasonable  that  would 
help  to  get  it  settled.  Speaking  for  my¬ 
self,  I  would  be  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  and  have 
further  consultation  on  it,  if  it  is  a  wise 
way  to  proceed.  If  not,  then  with  an 
amendment  on  investment  disputes,  or 
perhaps  some  other  section  can  be 
thought  of,  if  the  Senator  has  any  addi¬ 
tional  thoughts.  But  I  think  it  may  be 
inappropriate  if  they  are  not  members. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Somebody  may  sug¬ 
gest  a  different  course,  but  in  examining 
the  available  courses,  this  one  looks  like 


the  one  more  readily  accessible.  It  takes 
a  given  number  of  ratifying  countries 
before  it  comes  into  effect,  even  if  Iran 
does  not  ratify.  Then  there  is  actually  a 
world  arbitration  board,  where  an  inter¬ 
ested  person  can  go.  I  think  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  ratified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  heartily 
endorse  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  In  fact,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment, 
if  the  Senator  will  so  honor  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  sponsor  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  is  offering  the  amendment  not  solely 
because  of  the  fairness  of  the  case  he 
refers  to;  he  is  offering  it  because  some 
foreign  countries  refuse  to  pay  just  debts 
to  American  investors,  yet  ask  AID 
money  to  carry  out  programs  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  programs  we  are  urging  private 
investors  to  invest  their  money  in. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
the  Fairhurst  case  in  a  moment. 

We  often  hear  statements  about  inter¬ 
national  procedures  through  interna¬ 
tional  law,  through  making  use  of  the 
law,  for  the  settlement  of  good-faith  dis¬ 
putes  that  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  other  governments*  or  be¬ 
tween  governments  and  citizens.  This 
is  in  the  same  family  of  problems,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  was  contemplated 
when  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  was 
under  consideration  and  was  adopted  in 
regard  to  the  obligations  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  in  expropriating  American 
property  in  their  countries  without  pay¬ 
ing  just  compensation  therefor. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  has  made  a  very  constructive  sug¬ 
gestion  with  this  amendment.  I  am 
happy  to  endorse  and  sponsor  it. 

It  is  no  new  position  for  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  As  a  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  always  backed  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  with 
regard  to  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 
I  have  from  time  to  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  sought  to  expand  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
in  cases  of  private  investors. 

There  are  many  trouble  spots  in  the 
world  where  we  have  let  down  our  own 
American  investors  in  not  doing  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  collect  the  fair 
amount  of  money  due  them.  If  this 
country  continues  to  pour  out  foreign  aid 
by  the  billions  of  dollars,  it  is  not  right, 
and  it  gives  more  and  more  cause  for 
legitimate  criticisms  of  AID. 

In  my  judgment,  AID  has  not  been  at 
all  cooperative  in  these  problems.  As  I 
have  raised  these  questions  with  AID,  I 
have  felt  AID  took  the  attitude  that  these 
were  problems  involving  American  citi¬ 
zens  that  had  at  best  nuisance  value, 
because  it  made  it  difficult  for  AID  in  its 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  country 
which  was  going  to  get  aid.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  in  many  cases  it  was  aid  that  was 
foisted  on  the  country,  rather  than  given 
on  the  basis  of  a  record  that  the  country 
really  needed  it. 

I  think  the  pending  amendment  is 
sorely  needed  in  order  to  Improve  AID 


practices,  if  not  AID  policies.  It  has  be¬ 
come  the  unusual  policy  of  AID  not  to  be 
of  assistance  in  these  cases  as  it  should 
be.  We  must  have  this  kind  of  restrictive 
legislation  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  how  Congress  stands  with  regard  to 
investments  of  American  investors. 

This  is  no  new  position  for  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Last  year,  when  we  were 
considering  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1965,  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  new  type  of  expropriation  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela. 
It  was  with  reluctance,  but  out  of  neces¬ 
sity  and  conviction;  that  I  proposed  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  be  re¬ 
duced  by  $100  million,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  attitude  in  Latin 
America,  in  regard  to  sitting  down  and 
trying  with  us  to  arrive  at  a  better  under¬ 
standing.  As  I  have  long  mentioned,  if 
a  sovereign  foreign  government  wishes  to 
condemn  property,  that  is  its  right  of 
sovereignty.  However,  such  condemna¬ 
tion  should  be  compensated  for  and  the 
private  owner  should  be  paid  just  and 
reasonable  compensation. 

I  recall  that  last  year,  in  Senate  Report 
No.  708,  relating  to  the  foreign  assistance 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill  of 
1966,  the  attention  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  been  “directed  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  Iran  where  there  had  been  a  fla¬ 
grant  violation  of  the  rights  and  interest 
of  an  American  concern  by  the  Iranian 
Government.” 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  speaks  of 
the  problem  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  but  it  was  a  problem  that  was  with 
us  last  year.  As  Senators  know,  the 
AID  people  had  their  attention  called 
to  it  last  year.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  AID  people  did  not  show  any 
willingness  to  take  those  administrative 
steps  that  would  be  helpful  in  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  at  that  time  expressed  their  desire 
that  the  State  Department  vigorously 
pursue  this  matter  and  secure  a  prompt 
and  equitable  settlement.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  concern  of  Congress  was  ex¬ 
pressed  nearly  a  year  ago.  Since  that 
time  I  understand  that  the  Iranian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  continued  to  refuse  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  the  claim  of  Fairhurst  Technical 
Services  International,  a  California  cor¬ 
poration,  wholly  owned  by  American 
citizens.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  lumber 
concern  with  a  history  of  operations  in 
my  State.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
concern  and  the  part  it  has  played  in 
the  development  of  the  American  lum¬ 
ber  industry.  It  was  an  appropriate 
company  for  the  Iranian  Government  to 
seek  to  bring  to  Iran  its  techniques  and 
technology  for  the  development  of  a 
sawmill  in  Iran. 

In  my  minority  views  that  I  have  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  report  on  S.  3584,  I  stated: 

The  only  realistic  test  of  sound  economic 
aid  is  results.  The  major  way  to  test  re¬ 
sults  is  to  measure  them  against  what  was 
planned  or  anticipated  when  an  aid  pro¬ 
gram  was  begun.  When  the  results  fail  to 
measure  up.  Congress  must  write  correc¬ 
tive  measures  into  the  program,  for  the 
American  people  will  not  support  perma- 
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nently  a  multi  billion  dollar  program  that 
does  not  reduce  what  is  advertised  for  it. 

The  expropriation  of  the  property  in¬ 
terest  in  Iran  of  Fairhurst  Technical 
Services  International,  which  has  again 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  aid  program  which  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  what  had  been  advertised.  A  saw¬ 
mill  project  in  northwestern  Iran  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  was  initiated  in  1954  with 
approximately  $1  million  in  U.S.  grant 
support. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out  this  is  AID  money.  It  is  by  way  of 
getting  AID  money  that  the  Iranian 
Government  seeks  to  deny  just  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  seizure  of  the  property 
concerned.  AID  is  in  this  over  its  neck. 
It  has  had  a  responsibility  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Iranian  Govern¬ 
ment  that  it  is  not  going  to  get  the  co¬ 
operation  of  AID  while  this  act  of 
banditary  is  practiced  over  an  American 
concern  by  the  Iranian  Government. 

Construction  of  a  complete  and 
modern  sawmill  was  near  completion  in 
1959.  However,  between  1959  and  1964 
the  mill  was  never  more  than  barely 
operational,  because  the  Iranians  were 
inexperienced  in  sawmill  operations  and 
management.  During  1962  and  1963 
AID  attempted  to  persuade  expert  and 
experienced  U.S.  lumber  and  sawmill 
operators  to  come  to  Iran  and  insure 
that  the  sawmill  plant  was  operated 
properly.  To  this  end  AID  officials  per¬ 
suaded  the  Fairhurst  group  to  negotiate 
with  the  Iranian  Government  and  to  op¬ 
erate  under  contract  the  sawmill  which 
had  essentially  not  been  operating,  but 
for  the  most  part  standing  idle  for  nearly 
4  years. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  AID  was  a  part 
of  this  whole  arrangement,  provided  the 
money  in  the  first  place,  sought  out  the 
Fairhurst  people  of  California  to  go  over 
there  and  try  to  salvage  the  operation. 

There  was  no  question  about  a  sound 
plant  being  developed,  but  the  difficulty 
was  that  the  Iranians  just  did  not  have 
the  skill  and  the  ability,  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  put  in  charge  of  the  plant,  to  operate 
it  efficiently  and  profitably. 

The  Fairhurst  group  is  a  well-known 
name  in  sawmill  operations  throughout 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  at  one  time 
were  constituents  of  mine.  They  have 
moved  to  California. 

On  May  4,  1964,  the  Fairhurst  group 
entered  into  a  long-term  contract  with 
a  wholly  owned  entity  of  the  Iranian 
Government.  From  June  1964  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1965,  the  Fairhurst  group  completed 
the  construction  of  this  sawmill,  began 
an  extensive  training  and  management 
program  of  Iranian  citizens,  and  had  the 
sawmill  operating  efficiently  and  produc¬ 
tively.  However,  on  January  20, 1965,  the 
Iranian  Government  unilaterally  can¬ 
celed  their  agreement  with  the  Fairhurst 
group,  expropriated  their  property  and 
took  physical  control  of  the  plant  by  use 
of  armed  Iranian  troops  in  flagrant  vio¬ 
lation  of  their  contract.  They  just 
moved  in  and  took  over.  The  Iranian 
Government  has  since  refused  to  arbi¬ 
trate  this  matter  in  violation  of  every 
accepted  principle  of  international  law% 


They  just  want  to  keep  what  they  took. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  pouring 
more  AID  money  into  Iran,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  what  I  have  properly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  that  type  of  international 
banditry,  in  this  instance,  against  a 
reputable  American  investor. 

Mr.  President,  this  case  is  an  example 
of  an  AID  project  which  in  theory  is 
sound  but  which  in  practice  is  unsound, 
as  well  as  an  example  of  a  gross  violation 
of  international  law  by  the  Government 
of  Iran.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  this 
is  an  instance  where  section  620(e)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  may 
have  to  be  invoked  by  the  President. 

I,  for  my  part,  would  hope  and  trust 
that  the  Iranian  Government  would  see 
fit  to  offer  full  and  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Fairhurst  group. 
In  addition,  I  would  urge  that  AID  offi¬ 
cials  take  note  of  this  unfortunate  case 
history  and  would  insure  that  moneys 
would  not  be  spent  in  the  future  on 
building  plants  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  without  strong  assurance  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  efficient  and  productive  op¬ 
eration  of  such  plants  once  they  have 
been  built.  As  I  have  often  mentioned, 
our  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries 
should  be  designed  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  their  economic  development  program, 
and  not  white  elephants  that  may  dot 
remote  countx-ysides  throughout  the 
world. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Illinois  comes 
forward  with  a  pi-oposed  amendment  to 
this  bill.  I  think  it  is  completely  sound 
in  its  objectives.  It  is  not  an  amend¬ 
ment  offered  merely  to  meet  the  Iranian 
situation.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
provides  for  an  arbitration  procedure, 
under  the  existing  convention,  that  is 
perfectly  sound  and  gives  at  least  some 
hope,  may  I  say,  to  American  investors, 
that  they  will  not  have  their  pockets 
picked  by  a  foreign  government  which 
at  the  same  time  is  filling  its  pockets 
with  AID  money. 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  amendment  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  protection  of  our 
American  investor.  I  think  it  is  a  needed 
amendment  also  in  order  to  serve  clear 
notice  on  the  AID  people  that  Congress 
does  not  intend  to  stand  by  and  see  AID 
approving  projects  in  countries  that  are 
following  the  type  of  international  ban¬ 
ditry  to  which  I  have  referred. 

We  owe  that  to  our  American  invest¬ 
ors;  but  we  owe  something  else.  I  think 
we  owe  a  restatement  of  our  belief  in  the 
need  for  exporting  economic  freedom  to 
these  underdeveloped  countries — which 
is  our  private  enterprise  system — and  we 
cannot,  in  my  judgment,  justify  export¬ 
ing  it  unless  our  investors  know  that  we 
will  back  them  up  by  an  amendment  such 
as  this. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  amendment,  and 
I  cei’tainly  hope  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  under 
whom  I  serve  on  that  committee,  will,  as 
already  indicated,  take  this  amendment 
to  a  conference,  and  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  of  that  action. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  familiar  with  this  claim  for 
more  than  a  year.  I  have,  on  a  number 
of  occasions  talked  to  our  authorities 
about  it,  in  an  effort  to  find  some  way  to 
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require  the  Iranian  Government  to  make 
a  settlement. 

If  I  am  correct,  as  I  recall  one  of  the 
positions  the  Iranian  Government  takes, 
when  we  undertook  to  try  to  settle  on  the 
basis  of  the  conti-act  that  they  entered 
into,  they  took  the  position  that  the  con¬ 
tract  is  invalid,  and  therefore  they  are 
merely  condescending  to  even  consider 
any  kind  of  a  claim. 

I  certainly  associate  myself  with  the 
remai'ks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi'om  Oregon,  and  I  join  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  in  supporting  it.  I  must 
say  that  I  hope — I  do  not  wish  to  just 
make  a  plea  that  it  be  taken  to  confer¬ 
ence — that  it  is  adopted.  If  it  is  worth 
anything,  let  us  not  say  merely  “take  it 
to  conference.”  I  say,  let  us  agree  to  the 
amendment,  and  keep  it  in  the  bill.  If 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  taking  it  to  con¬ 
ference  to  make  another  idle  gesture,  we 
are  simply  wasting  our  time.  If  we  are 
going  to  help  these  countries,  when  we 
talk  about  exporting  freedom  and  the 
free  enterprise  system,  in  dealing  with 
such  problems  I  think  we  should  try  to 
export  a  little  integrity  of  government  as 
well — that  when  they  make  a  contract, 
they  should  live  up  to  it.  If  they  are  not 
going  to  live  up  to  it,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  a  disposition  to  grant  further 
aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas,  when  I  referred  to 
taking  it  to  a  conference,  I  meant  that 
we  should  fight  for  it,  and  that  it  stay  in 
the  bill.  I  believe  this  is  a  must  amend¬ 
ment,  if  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  aid  bill 
at  all. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator.  But  remarks  have 
been  made  here  that  we  take  it  to  con¬ 
ference,  with  the  implication  that  that 
would  satisfy  our  obligation  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we 
ought  to  enact  it  into  law,  and  then  I 
think  the  law  should  be  observed. 

As  to  this  idea,  when  we  give  aid  to 
foreign  countries  when  they  cannot  op¬ 
erate  a  project,  and  sending  our  people 
over  thei-e  under  a  contract  to  try  to  show 
them  and  train  them  how  to  operate  it, 
and  to  develop  their  resource — which 
would  have  been  done,  as  I  understand 
it — and  develop  it  for  them  profitably, 
and  doing  profitably,  not  only  for  them, 
but  for  the  American  investor  who  is 
over  there,  and  then  have  them  simply 
go  out  there  with  bayonets  and  take  over 
the  property  and  drive  the  American  in¬ 
vestor  away,  without  offering  any  com¬ 
pensation,  and  take  the  position  that  “If 
we  even  talk  to  you  about  it,  or  even  con¬ 
sider  a  claim  at  all,  we  are  condescend¬ 
ing  to  do  it,  we  do  not  owe  anything” — 
I  think  it  is  time  for  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  step  in,  and  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  express  itself  on  these  mat¬ 
ters,  and  let  the  Record  show  that  we  do 
not  intend  and  do  not  propose  to  give  aid 
to  countries  that  cannot  have  greater  re¬ 
spect  for  their  integrity  and  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  cannot  show  some  considera¬ 
tion  to  our  Government,  when  we  have 
citizens  who  look  to  our  Government  to 
protect  their  rights. 

I  completely  support  the  amendment. 
I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to,  and  I  hope  it 
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will  be  retained  in  the  bill.  As  has  been 
said  here,  it  not  only  applies  to  this  claim, 
but  is  applicable  to  others  that  may  arise, 
and  will  serve  as  a  warning  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  other  governments  in  the  fu¬ 
ture — a  warning  to  them  that  we  expect 
them  to  meet  their  obligations  and  to  be 
responsible  in  receiving  our  aid  and  in 
dealing  with  American  citizens. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
known  of  this  case  for  2  years.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois,  and,  if 
possible,  become  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  spoke  so  eloquently. 

This  is  a  good  solution  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  case.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  found  an  in¬ 
strument  that  we  have  long  needed  in 
order  to  settle  so  many  of  these  claims 
which  arise  from  time  to  time. 

Over  a  year  and  a  half  have  passed 
since  the  Government  of  Iran  expro¬ 
priated  its  contract  with  Fairhurst  Tech¬ 
nical  Service  International.  Since  this 
is  a  California  corporation,  I  naturally 
have  a  great  interest  in  this  case,  but 
even  if  it  were  not  a  California  corpora¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  of  concern  to  me. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  it  is  clear  that  we  will 
need  the  help  and  cooperation  of  private 
enterprise.  Yet,  it  is  also  clear  that  if  we 
tolerate  the  kind  of  action  by  a  foreign 
government  as  occurred  in  this  case, 
private  industry  will  not  be  inclined  to 
make  further  ventures  in  assisting  for¬ 
eign  countries,  nor  will  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country  look  kindly  on  sending  aid 
to  countries  which  shut  the  door  to 
American  investment. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  expressed  its  deep  concern 
with  the  Fairhurst  incident  when  it 
stated  in  Senate  Report  No.  708: 

This  incident  has  disturbed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  rights  and  interests  of  American 
nationals  are  being  prejudiced.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  determined  that  these  rights  of 
American  citizens  dealing  abroad  must  be 
respected.  The  Committee  expects  the  State 
Department  vigorously  to  pursue  this  matter 
and  to  secure  a  prompt  and  equitable  settle¬ 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  as  of  this  date,  and  de¬ 
spite  efforts  on  the  part  of  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body,  the  Fairhurst  Corp., 
the  State  Department,  and  AID,  the 
Iranian  Government,  remains  adamant 
and  refuses  to  make  a  fair  and  equitable 
settlement. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  therefore  left 
with  a  difficult  decision.  Are  we  going 
to  permit  the  expropriation  of  American 
property,  insofar  as  I  know,  without  jus¬ 
tification?  If  we  answer  this  question 
in  the  negative,  and  I  am  sine  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  agree,  then  we  again  have 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  taking  steps  to 
see  that  our  Government  expresses  its 
disapproval  in  a  tangible  way  by  denying 
to  the  Government  expropriating  the 
property  of  American  private  firms  any 
benefits  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  support  the 
amendment  denying  foreign  assistance 
to  the  Government  of  Iran,  and  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  pass. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  join  in  support  of  the  amendment 


offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
am  quite  interested  in  the  protection  of 
American  investment,  especially  because 
we,  as  a  country  and  as  a  government, 
have  encouraged  American  investors  to 
go  abroad  in  many  of  these  countries 
and  invest  their  funds.  Then,  when 
they  have  their  property  confiscated,  we 
do  not  go  to  their  rescue. 

The  amendment  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  as  the  Hickenloop- 
er  amendment  is  the  amendment  which 
refers  to  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  a 
country  which  confiscates  the  property 
of  American  citizens  without  proper 
compensation. 

There  is  a  provision  in  that  amend¬ 
ment  that  refers  not  only  to  the  seizure 
or  confiscation  or  expropriation  of  phys¬ 
ical  properties,  but  also  to  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  contracts.  That  provision  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  law. 

I  believe  personally  that  the  law  covers 
this  situation.  If  we  succeed  in  getting 
AID  and  the  State  Department  and  the 
administration  to  apply  the  law,  which 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  for  some  time, 
there  will  be  no  problem.  I  have  had 
some  familiarity  with  this  case. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  been  extremely  helpful  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  mechanism  for  the  speedy  de¬ 
termination  of  the  damages  or  loss  in¬ 
volved  in  the  abrogation  of  a  contract  or 
the  seizure  of  property  under  a  contract. 

For  that  reason  I  think  it  is  a  further 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  an  essen¬ 
tial  step.  We  do  hope  that,  some  day 
in  the  perhaps  dim,  distant  future,  we 
can  get  the  administrator  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  State  Department  itself  to 
do  something  to  give  American  enter¬ 
prise  and  American  investors  in  a  foreign 
country  an  even  shake.  They  have 
failed  to  do  it  so  far. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  essential, 
along  with  the  other  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  referred  a  moment 
ago  to  the  so-called  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  There  is  a  provision  con¬ 
tained  in  that  amendment  which  in¬ 
cludes  action  in  the  event  of  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  a  contract. 

I  think  the  situation  is  already  covered 
in  the  law  from  the  standpoint  of  statu¬ 
tory  provision,  but  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  gone  a  step  further  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  more  usable  mechanism,  a 
mechanism  to  arrive  more  quickly  at  the 
amount  of  damages  and  the  assessment 
of  damages  in  this  case. 

I  think  it  is  very  constructive.  I  give 
every  assurance  that  if  I  happen  to  be 
on  the  conference  committee  on  this  bill, 
I  will  be  right  in  there  holding  out  for 
the  retention  of  this  provision  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  [Put¬ 
ting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  653 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening],  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  653. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  'between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following : 

“(f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  pro¬ 
hibitions  against  furnishing  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

“‘(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
unless  the  President  finds  and  reports  within 
thirty  days  of  such  finding  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
that  such  assistance  is  essential  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  fur¬ 
ther  that  such  assistance  will  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  assist  aggressive  actions  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic.’  ” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
exactly  the  language  of  the  provision 
which  was  agreed  to  in  the  other  body 
with  relation  to  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic. 

I  debated  this  at  great  length  yester¬ 
day  when  the  question  arose  as  to  the 
various  amendments  I  would  offer  to  the 
bill.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  be  able  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

This  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would 
give  the  President  the  latitude  for  which 
the  President  has  already  contended  in 
this  matter.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
meet  the  urgent  feeling  of  many  of  us 
that  such  action  is  needed.  It  is  really 
unbelievable  what  President  Nasser  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  do  to  us.  They 
act  in  defiance  of  all  our  policies.  They 
maintain  large  troop  strength  at  Yemen 
and  are  the  bane  of  existence  for  all  their 
Arab  neighbors. 

I  went  into  great  detail  yesterday  on 
this  subject,  and  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  any  longer  by  detailing  it  again. 

This  amendment  would  put  the  Senate 
and  the  House  on  record  as  to  our  deep 
feelings  over  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
very  sharp  challenge  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
extending  any  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  the  President  would  be  put 
to  the  responsibility  of  justifying  the 
extension  of  such  aid.  He  has  done  it 
before,  and  he  may  do  it  again.  It  would 
keep  the  pressure  on,  and  the  situation 
requires  it  very  urgently. 

I  hope  very  much  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  This  is  exactly  the  same  pro¬ 
vision  that  was  agreed  to  in  the  other 
body.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  be  able  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  opposed  in  the  past  amendments 
of  this  character  on  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  legislative  body  ought  not 
to  take  gratuitous  slaps  at  any  foreign 
country,  because  such  action  would  have 
more  of  a  permanent  nature.  We  should 
not  do  these  things.  Obviously,  our  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  and  its  diplomatic  serv- 
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ice  can  bring  about  changes  in  the  policy 
of  such  countries: 

President  Nasser  has  done  things  in 
Yemen  of  which  I  am  sure  all  Senators 
disapprove.  There  are  many  valid  rea¬ 
sons  for  this,  but  nonetheless  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  report  of  the  findings  of 
the  President  should  be  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
rather  than  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  after  all, 
is  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  practically  a  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

I  think  that  to  make  the  provision  use¬ 
ful  at  all,  in  conformity  with  the  usual 
requirements,  it  should  provide  that  the 
President  should  report  his  findings  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  agreeable  with 
me.  It  would  have  to  conform  to  the 
House  language.  If  we  were  to  do  that, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  change  in  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  customary  for 
the  President  to  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  That  is  customary  in 
nearly  all  of  their  bills.  However,  in  our 
practice,  it  is  customary  to  report  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  is  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  as  follows: 

In  line  7,  strike  the  word  “Senate,”  and 
insert  the  words,  “the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  not  the  chair¬ 
man — the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend¬ 
ment  accordingly,  to  insert  between  the 
word  “the”  and  the  word  “Senate,”  on 
line  7,  the  words  “Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  of  the”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  feel  that  I 
should  do  the  same  thing  as  to  the 
House  provision?  Otherwise,  there  will 
be  a  problem  of  dignity,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  from  New  York  should 
bother  with  the  House  provision.  That 
is  for  the  House  to  determine. 

The  difference  is  that  the  Speaker  is 
a  Member  of  the  House,  a  full-fledged 
Member,  and  the  Vice  President  is  not 
a  full-fledged  Member  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  that  equivocal  position  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mi\  President,  I  shall 
be  guided  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas.  I  believe  the  modification  is  per¬ 
fectly  proper,  and  it  will  also  require  the 
striking  of  the  words  “President  of”  on 
line  6. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
That  will  be  stricken,  and  “Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate”  will 
be  substituted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  add  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris!  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  as  additional  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

I  believe  we  are  ready  to  vote. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  No.  653,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  any  other  amendments 
of  a  more  or  less  noncontroversial  na¬ 
ture  could  be  disposed  of  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  and  if  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  program,  I  should  like 
to  put  on  the  table  and  call  up  the  so- 
called  military  junta  amendment,  so  that 
it  will  be  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  be 
perfectly  all  right,  but  the  Senator  will 
want  a  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  imagine  we  will  need 
one. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  that  we  have  been  attempting  to 
get  together  with  the  Department  of 
State  on  that  matter.  I  think  we  are  very 
close. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  see  any 
great  difference  between  what  we  want 
and  what  they  want,  and  I  am  rather 
hopeful  that  overnight  the  matter  may 
be  resolved. 

In  any  case,  we  will  want  a  vote  if  we 
are  unable  to  get  together.  It  is  a  mean¬ 
ingful  and  important  amendment.  I 
understand  that  Senator  Morse  proposes 
to  amend  it  in  some  respects,  so  that  it 
is  substantive. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  should  like  to 
make  that  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  I  should  like 
to  dispose  of  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  will  be  brought  to  me  in 
about  2  minutes.  May  I  suggest,  for 
the  moment,  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  641,  and  ask  that  the 
clerk  report  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohi¬ 
bitions  against  furnishing  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“‘(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  member  state  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  came  into  power  by  the  un¬ 
constitutional  overthrow  of  a  freely  elected, 
constitutional,  democratic  government  which 
had  been  acting  in  accordance  with  its  con¬ 
stitutional  mandate,  unless  (X)  the  President 


finds  that  the  prohibition  against  furnishing 
such  assistance  is  contrary  to  the  national 
security  interest  of  the  United  States,  or  (2) 
the  President  is  satisfied  that  the  government 
of  such  member  state  has  agreed  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  steps,  within  a  reasonable  time,  for 
the  restoration  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  the  holding  of  free  elections,  and  the 
application  of  human  and  civil  rights  and 
liberties  within  such  member  state.’  ” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  another  version  of  this  amendment 
in  the  morning.  It  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  de¬ 
tain  the  Senate.  But  the  amendment  as 
printed  will  be  adequate  for  the  purpose 
bf  calling  it  up  tonight.  I  did  not  intend 
to  discuss  the  proposed  amendment  to¬ 
night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  have  the  right  to  modify 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  intend  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  proposed  amendment  tonight. 
I  already  set  it  out  in  a  preliminary  way 
in  my  speech  yesterday,  so  I  am  prepared 
to  wait  until  tomorrow  in  order  to  discuss 
the  amendment  in  detail. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  said  that  I  have 
called  it  up,  it  is  now  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss 
it  tonight. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  will  be  the  pend¬ 
ing  business.  It  will  go  over  until  to¬ 
morrow.  It  will  be  the  first  thing  taken 
up  tomorrow. 

I  should  like  to  give  notice  that  I 
should  like  to  have  as  many  votes  as 
possible.  I  should  like  Senators  to  call 
up  their  amendments.  A  great  many 
amendments  were  filed  overnight,  many 
more  than  I  had  expected.  So  we  shall 
have  to  stay  in  session  tomorrow  and 
try  to  move  along. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  that 
request.  I  believe  we  have  begun  to 
make  a  little  progress.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  make  more  progress  in  the  days 
ahead,  and  that  as  many  Members  as 
possible  will  remain  on  the  floor,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  possibility  of  disposing  of 
the  matter.  It  will  take  some  days  yet. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  made  a 
good  start,  and  several  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  speeches  are  out  of  the  way.  I 
think  we  will  move  much  more  rapidly 
on  the  bill  from  here  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 

- v - 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. ^^Ir.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consenVthat  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  buSmess  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  unWl  12  o’clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERXwithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  \ 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SES¬ 
SION  OF  THE  SENATE  TOMOR¬ 
ROW  \ 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Finance  Com- 
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anticipation  discount  is  available,  do  not  ac¬ 
count  for  all  the  sales  to  the  independent 
dealers,  nevertheless  they  appear  to  account 
>or  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  sales.2 
Sihough  the  anticipation  discounts  referred 
toNo  not  include  the  Federal  excise  tax  it- 
selfN  proportional  share  of  any  payment  re- 
ceivedVrom  a  dealer  is  allocated  to  the  excise 
tax.  A^a  result,  it  is  impossible  for  the  deal¬ 
er  to  obciun  the  benefit  of  the  anticipation 
discount  without  also  paying  the  Federal  ex¬ 
cise  tax  in  aotance. 

This  bill  removes  the  competitive  discrimi¬ 
nation  againstxndependent  tire  dealers  by 
providing  for  tnV  imposition  of  the  tire  or 
inner  tube  tax  atNie  time  the  tire  or  inner 
tube  is  delivered  t\a  retail  store  or  retail 
outlet  of  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im¬ 
porter.  By  “retail  store  or  retail  outlet,” 
your  committee  means  one  where  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  sells  tires  or 
inner  tubes  at  retail,  and  aeliveries  to  such 
stores  or  outlets  include  deliveries  made  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the\tores  or  out¬ 
lets  primarily  for  future  deliveiw  to  them. 
Tax  would  apply  in  these  cases  all  tires 
and  inner  tubes  delivered  to  a  “re^il  store 
or  retail  outlet,”  even  though  a  portion,  or 
all,  for  the  tires  or  inner  tubes  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  delivery  to  the  store  or  outlet  maVbe 
intended  for  sale  at  wholesale.  \ 

The  bill  adds  language  to  make  sure  that 
the  imposition  of  tax  when  tires  or  inner 
tubes  are  delivered  to  a  retail  store  or  retail 
outlet  does  not  result  in  double  taxation. 
Thus,  the  bill  provides  that  if  the  tax  is 
applied  at  the  time  of  delivery,  it  is  not  again 
to  apply  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  conversely, 
if  the  sale  occurs  first  and  the  tax  applies 
at  that  time,  it  is  not  again  to  apply  at  the 
time  of  delivery. 

The  provision  added  by  the  bill  is  to  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  beginning  more  than  20  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  floor  stocks  tax 
on  tires  and  inner  tubes  held  at  manufac¬ 
turer-owned  (or  importer-owned)  retail 
stores  or  retail  outlets  at  the  time  the  new 
provision  becomes  effective.  The  floor  stocks 
tax  imposed  in  this  case  is  the  tax  which 
would  otherwise  be  imposed  at  the  time  the 
tire  or  inner  tube  is  sold. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  bill  will  result  in 
a  nonrecurring  revenue  gain  of  something 
like  $10  million  because  of  the  speedup  in 
the  timing  of  the  imposition  of  the  tax  in 
the  case  of  these  manufacturer-owned  (or 
importer-owned)  retail  stores  or  retail  out¬ 
lets. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE,  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  amendments  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  they  will  be  available  to 
be  called  up  at  the  appropriate  time. 

These  amendments  are  really  in  the 
alternative.  Both  amendments  deal  with 
the  proposal  to  restrict  aid  to  any  Latin 
American  country  whose  constitutional 
government  has  been  overthrown  by  a 
military  junta  or  a  military  coup. 


2  The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association 
reports  that  the  average  credit  terms  are  86 
days.  Since  it  appears  from  the  information 
submitted  by  the  association  that  under  reg¬ 
ular  billing  the  credit  terms  on  the  average 
are  something  like  40  days,  the  spring  and 
winter  dating,  which  provide  substantially 
longer  credit  terms,  must  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  shipments,  perhaps  something 
like  two-thirds. 


I  shall  consider  them  when  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  brings 
up  his  amendment  on  the  same  subject 
matter. 

I  wish  to  have  them  printed  because  I 
have  not  decided  which  amendment  I 
shall  call  up;  and  it  is  possible,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  outcome  of  the  vote,  that  I 
may  find  myself  in  a  parliamentary  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  I  would  want  to  call  up 
both  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  shall  reserve  until  the  Javits  amend¬ 
ment  is  called  up  any  explanatory  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  are  as  follows ; 

Amendment  No.  676 

On  page  10,  after  line  21,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(c)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  254.  Restriction  on  Aid  to  Latin 
American  Countries. — None  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 
country  covered  by  this  title  in  which  the 
government  has  come  to  power  through  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior  government 
which  has  been  chosen  in  free  and  demo¬ 
cratic  elections,  until  the  President  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  a  government,  so  chosen,  has  been 
restored  and  so  notifies  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate.’  ” 

Amendment  No.  677 

On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  pro¬ 
hibitions  against  furnishing  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"‘(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  to  any  country 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  government 
of  which  came  to  power  through  the  forcible 
or  unconstitutional  overthrow  of  a  prior  gov¬ 
ernment  which  had  been  chosen  in  free  and 
democratic  elections,  except  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  furnished  to  such  country  if 
(i)  the  President  shall  have  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re¬ 
port  stating  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
to  such  country  is  in  the  national  interest 
and  giving  his  reasons  therefor,  and  (ii) 
each  such  committee  shall  have  adopted  a 
resolution  approving  the  furnishing  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  country.  No  other  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.’  ” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  certain  articles  that  per¬ 
tain  to  the  issue  of  military  governments 
in  Latin  America.  The  first  appeared 
in  the  New  Leader  of  April  25,  1966,  en¬ 
titled  “Letter  from  Brazil,”  by  William 
Lineberry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letter  From  Brazil 
(By  William  Lineberry) 

Rio  de  Janeiro. — Two  years  have  now 
passed  since  the  Brazilian  military  jumped 
into  the  political  arena  by  replacing  Leftist 


President  Joao  Goulart  with  Marshal  Hum¬ 
berto  Castello  Branco.  According  to  the 
original  “revolutionary”  time  table,  Brazil 
was  to  return  to  democratic  civilian  rule  at 
about  this  time — its  economy  healed  and  its 
political  system  purged  of  corrupt  and  sub¬ 
versive  elements.  But  the  generals  have 
found  that  getting  into  the  Brazilian  politi¬ 
cal  arena  is  a  lot  easier  than  getting  out,  and 
in  effect  have  extended  their  “revolution¬ 
ary  mandate”  until  March  1971,  when  the 
term  of  the  new  President,  to  be  named  by 
Congress  this  October,  expires.  Presumably, 
it  will  take  that  long  to  revive  Brazil’s 
tattered  economy  and  to  establish  a  political 
framework  immune  to  the  menace  of  Leftist 
demagoguery. 

These  have  been  a  rough  two  years  for  the 
Army,  which  prides  itself  on  its  professional¬ 
ism,  its  adherence  to  legality  and  its  apoliti¬ 
cal  tradition.  Not  only  has  its  economic  re¬ 
covery  program  met  with  considerable  re¬ 
sistance,  but  its  political  policies  have 
opened  serious  fissures  within  the  ranks  of 
the  military  establishment  itself.  And  since 
the  Army  must  give  final  approval  of  the 
President  chosen  in  the  indirect  election 
next  October,  the  ugly  spectacle  of  generals 
running  against  one  another  lias  become  the 
likely  eventuality. 

The  so-called  “hard  line”  faction  of  field 
commanders  is  pushing  the  already  an¬ 
nounced  candidacy  of  War  Minister  Artur 
Costa  e  Silva,  to  the  obvious  consternation  of 
President  Castello  Branco,  who  represents 
the  so-called  “Sorbonne  School”  of  military 
intellectuals  and  made  the  mistake  of  de¬ 
claring  himself  ineligible  to  serve  again  in 
the  top  office.  Two  other  generals  have  also 
entered  the  race,  Amauri  Kruel  and  Oswaldo 
Cordeiro  Farias.  Meanwhile,  a  sizeable  fac¬ 
tion  of  lower  ranking  officers  is  said  to  be 
grumbling  in  favor  of  a  “return  to  the  bar¬ 
racks”  where  they  belong. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  usual  loathing 
accorded  politicians  in  Brazil,  the  Army  has 
long  enjoyed  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
civilian  opinion.  It  builds  the  bridges, 
maintains  the  roads  and  offers  a  modicum 
of  law  and  order  in  the  vast  frontier  regions, 
as  wild  and  wooly  as  the  U.S.  West  in  its 
own  era  of  cavalry  versus  Indians.  Unlike 
many  self-serving  Latin  American  “gorillas,” 
moreover,  Brazilian  military  men  have  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  serving  constitutional  governments 
rather  than  themselves.  A  colonel  earns 
about  $200  a  month,  and  even  generals  are 
financially  embarrassed  by  tours  of  duty  in 
high-priced  cities  like  Rio, 

In  the  past,  the  military  has  intervened  in 
politics  only  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
legality  and  constitutionalism.  It  toppled 
the  Vargas  dictatorship  in  1945,  demanded 
Vargas’  resignation  in  1954  (after  he  had  been 
popularly  elected) ,  assured  the  installation 
of  President  Juscelino  Kubitschek  in  1955, 
and  demanded  in  1961  that  Goulart’s  powers 
remain  within  the  limits  set  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  But  on  each  of  these  occasions  the 
Army  was  careful  to  withdraw  in  favor  of 
civilian  rule  as  quickly  as  it  had  intervened. 

In  April  1964,  saddled  with  the  chaos  un¬ 
loosed  by  Goulart,  it  decided  to  stay  on  and 
straighten  things  out  once  and  for  all.  This 
is  perhaps  the  biggest  mistake  it  could  have 
made,  for  after  being  ground  up  in  the  Rube 
Goldberg  machinery  of  Brazilian  politics,  it 
will  be  lucky  to  emerge  with  even  a  tattered 
shred  of  its  old  respectability  intact — and  it 
may  well  find  itself  shorn  of  the  unity  it 
sought  to  preserve  by  intervening  against 
Goulart  in  the  first  place. 

When  Castello  Branco  assumed  the  Presi¬ 
dency  two  years  ago  he  was  promptly  hailed 
by  Washington  as  a  new,  progressive,  reform- 
minded  and  professional  variety  of  military 
strongman,  wholly  removed  from  the  self- 
serving  caudillo  type  of  old.  Here,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Department,  was  a  prime 
example  of  the  patriotic  and  responsible  new 
military  class  emerging  in  Latin  America — 
a  class  dedicated  to  national  economic  de- 
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velopment  and  the  protection  of  democratic 
institutions  from  extremists  of  the  Right  and 
Left.  Trained  in  the  U.S.  or  under  U.S.  ad¬ 
visors  in  their  own  countries,  possessed  of 
middle-class  values,  untainted  by  corrup¬ 
tion — these  men  have  been  singled  out  by 
U.S.  officials  like  Ambassador-at-Large  W. 
Averell  Harriman  as  cornerstones  of  future 
Latin  American  stability. 

And,  indeed,  the  Marshal  remains  the  very 
antithesis  of  that  peculiar  blend  of  charisma 
and  brute  force  which  constitutes  the  suc¬ 
cessful  caudillo’s  image.  He  is  a  humble, 
pensive  man  given  to  self-deprecating  jokes 
about  his  squat,  undistinguished  appear¬ 
ance.  (Even  now  the  Marshal’s  image  on  the 
screen  evokes  titters  of  laughter  among 
Rio  moviegoers.)  He  reads  widely  in  several 
languages  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  graduates  of  Brazil’s  Superior 
War  College  (the  so-called  Sorbonne  School) , 
where  the  nation’s  complex  economic,  social 
and  political  problems  are  subject  to  as 
thorough  an  analysis  as  problems  of  military 
command. 

During  the  twilight  hours  of  Goulart’s  rule 
it  was  Castello  Branco  who,  torn  between 
fealty  to  the  Constitution  and  disgust  with 
the  mounting  chaos  and  leftward  drift  in 
evidence  around  him,  finally  came  down  on 
the  side  of  those  pressing  for  a  military  revo¬ 
lution,  carrying  a  number  of  fence-sitting 
generals  along  with  him.  When  he  took 
office  as  President  in  April  1964,  it  was 
with  the  pledge  that  Brazil  would  soon 
return  to  popular  democratic  rule  and  stable 
economic  growth.  These  goals  were  to  be 
realized  by  a  series  of  drastic  reforms  which 
would  halt  spiralling  inflation,  curb  runaway 
spending  by  corrupt  bureaucrats,  tax  the 
rich  into  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
country’s  future  development,  and  assuage 
the  multitudinous  poor  with  programs  of 
better  education,  housing  and  land  reform. 
In  fact,  the  Marshal  was  proposing  to  do  in 
moderation  much  of  what  the  wild-eyed 
Goulart  had  been  threatening  to  do  in  excess. 

Professionals  themselves,  the  new  soldier- 
statesmen  called  upon  other  professionals, 
such  as  economist  Roberto  Campos,  to  man 
the  ramparts  of  reform.  In  came  U.S.  and 
International  Monetary  Fund  experts  to  ad¬ 
vise  on  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Out 
went  the  old  and  discredited  politicians  in 
an  extensive  purge.  At  the  same  time,  the 
revolutionary  government  ended  official  anti- 
Americanism  and  opened  the  door  to  close 
and  cordial  relations  with  Washington.  The 
welcome  mat  went  out  to  foreign  investors 
and  the  regime  let  it  be  known  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  ignored  by  Goulart,  was 
now  considered  a  bulwark  of  hemispheric 
solidarity. 

For  its  part,  Washington  could  not  have 
been  more  pleased.  It  had  become  a  cliche 
of  U  .S.  opinion  that  if  reforms  were  not  soon 
carried  out  in  Brazil  by  responsible  elements, 
they  would  most  certainly  be  carried  out — 
and  in  the  most  painful  manner— by  irre¬ 
sponsible  ones.  As  a  token  of  U.S.  esteem 
for  tlie  new  government,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  promptly  promoted  Brazil  to  the  rank 
of  number  one  aid  recipient  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  U.S.  technicians  began  to  help  draft 
the  great  changes  that  were  to  be  made. 

Certainly,  Brazil  had  been  crying  out  for 
change.  During  Goulart’s  last  months  in 
office,  inflation  had  been  running  at  the  rate 
of  144  per  cent  a  year  and  economic  growth 
had  ground  to  a  virtual  halt.  Even  now  some 
60  per  cent  of  the  country’s  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  population  of  86  million  people  is  illiter¬ 
ate,  the  bulk  living  a  hand-to-mouth  exist¬ 
ence  outside  the  money  economy  altogether. 
Although  three-fifth  of  all  Brazilians  make 
their  living  in  agriculture,  75  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  8  per 
cent  of  the  population,  while  the  nation’s 
rural  conditions  are  as  squalid  as  any  in  the 
Hemisphere.  And  the  luxury-loving  upper 
classes,  alarmed  themselves  by  the  structural 


inequities  and  social  ferment  around  them, 
have  been  shipping  their  capital  to  New  York 
and  Switzerland,  where  it  can  do  capital- 
hungry  Brazil  no  good  whatsoever. 

The  revolutionary  government’s  reform 
program,  however,  was  shot  through  with 
contradictions  from  the  start.  It  sought  to 
halt  inflation  through  rigidly  enforced  aus¬ 
terity  while  pledging  costly  improvements  in 
education,  housing  and  land  tenure.  It 
promised  to  uphold  democracy  while  threat¬ 
ening,  and  sometimes  imprisoning,  en¬ 
trenched  and  powerful  elements  in  Brazilian 
society  and  proposing  drastic  changes  harm¬ 
ful  to  their  interests.  It  tossed  out  Goulart, 
who  had  preached  radical  reform,  while  keep¬ 
ing  in  office  the  Congress  which  had  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  blocked  Goulart’s  program.  (It 
still  sits.)  It  talked  of  a  new  deal  for  Brazil’s 
poor,  but  put  political  police  in  charge  of 
their  labor  unions,  banned  strikes,  and  put 
the  squeeze  on  wages  in  the  name  of  fighting 
inflation.  It  also  has  allied  itself  with  some 
of  the  most  conservative  elements  in  Brazil¬ 
ian  politics. 

Last  October,  when  Castello  Branco  de¬ 
creed  the  abolition  of  Brazil’s  13  old  political 
parties,  those  politicians  who  had  not  been 
purged  by  military  tribunals  were  ordered 
to  group  themselves  into  the  two  new  par¬ 
ties  created  by  government  fiat — the  govern¬ 
ment-backed  ARENA  (National  Renovation 
Alliance)  and  the  MDB  (Brazilian  Democra¬ 
tic  Movement) ,  representing  the  loyal  op¬ 
position.  Curiously,  Castello  Branco  chose 
to  build  the  new  ARENA  around  a  hard  core 
of  politicians  belonging  to  the  old  UDN  (Na¬ 
tional  Democratic  Union) ,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  three  strongest  parties  under  the 
old  system. 

This  was  curious  because  the  UDN  had 
been  the  party  of  conservative  and  tradi¬ 
tional  interests  in  Brazil — the  party  of  Right- 
winging  Carlos  Lacerda,  for  example,  the 
dynamic  ex-governor  of  Guanabara  state — 
and  it  seemed  strange  that  a  “revolutionary” 
government  committed  to  “drastic  reforms” 
would  purposefully  ally  itself  with  such  un- 
enthusiastic  instruments.  But  the  generals 
were  also  in  revolt  against  the  twin  evils  of 
Communism  and  corruption,  each  of  which 
they  saw  embodied  in  the  two  other  domi¬ 
nant  parties  of  the  old  system — the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Labor  party  of  poulart  (PTB)  and  the 
Social  Democratic  party  of  ex-President  Jus- 
celino  Kubitschek  (PSD).  Hence  ARENA, 
which  was  after  all  to  be  the  majority  party, 
had  little  place  else  to  turn  except  to  the 
UDN. 

The  UDN,  of  course,  was  delighted.  It 
had  never  won  the  fruits  of  Brazil’s  patron¬ 
age-rich  Presidency  in  a  popular  contest,  and 
now  it  foresaw  not  only  obtaining  these  de- 
lectables  by  riding  khaki  coattails  but  sti¬ 
fling  all  this  wild  talk  about  reforms. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  inflation  re¬ 
mains  an  unsolved  problem,  the  economy 
continues  to  lag,  reforms  have  been  sabotag¬ 
ed  in  some  cases  and  slow  to  start  in  others, 
and  the  political  course  has  been  away  from 
rather  than  toward  the  restoration  of  pop¬ 
ular  democracy.  Perhaps  the  one  solid  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  regime  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  to  debunk  the  notion  that  generals 
make  good,  progressive  reformers. 

True,  two  years  is  a  short  time  in  which  to 
coax  an  economy  as  vast  as  Brazil’s  back 
from  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  it  has  been  am¬ 
ple  time  for  the  regime  to  show  its  colors. 
The  battle  against  inflation,  which  contin¬ 
ues  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  government’s 
energies,  is  indicative.  Wage  rises  have 
lagged  behind  price  rises  by  government  de¬ 
sign,  and  the  working  classes  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  official  austerity  measures.  Gener¬ 
al  wage  levels  are  set  by  official  action,  but 
in  the  name  of  “free  enterprise”  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  sought  to  hold  down  prices 
through  “voluntary”  schemes. 

Time  and  again  Planning  Minister  Roberto 
Campos  has  issued  optimistic  statements  to 
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the  effect  that  the  inflation  problem  has  very 
nearly  been  resolved,  and  time  and  again  the 
upward  swirl  of  prices  has  belied  his  op¬ 
timism.  Retail  prices  rose  45  per  cent  in  1965 
by  one  authority’s  count,  65  per  cent  by  an¬ 
other’s.  According  to  government  plans, 
prices  for  the  entire  year  1966  were  to  rise 
no  more  than  10  per  cent,  but  in  January 
alone  they  jumped  5.1  per  cent,  against  a  4.8 
per  cent  rise  during  January  1965.  Quite 
naturally,  Brazilians  are  asking  what  all 
their  sacrifices  have  been  for. 

In  mid-February  an  opposition  deputy  rose 
in  the  Brazilian  Congress  to  recite  some  fig¬ 
ures  compiled  by  the  Getulio  Vargas  Foun¬ 
dation  (Brazil’s  most  reliable  data  gathering 
organization) .  Until  1963,  the  Foundation 
reported,  the  consumption  of  meat  in  Brazil 
was  250  grams  (a  little  over  half  a  pound )- 
per  capita  a  week,  while  between  1964-1965 
this  average  fell  to  180  grams.  Milk  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  same  periods  fell  from  one 
soupspoon  to  one  teaspoon  per  person  a  day. 
Bread  descended  from  100  grams  a  day  to  80 
grams  and  eggs  from  two  to  one  a  day  per 
person. 

The  people  have  literally  been  paying  with 
emptier  bellies  for  the  regime’s  stabilization 
efforts.  But  since  most  of  the  old  labor 
leaders,  who  were  allied  with  Goulart,  have 
been  jailed,  exiled  or  removed  from  office,  and 
since  union  activities  are  now  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  political  police,  effective  channels  of 
worker  protest  have  been  silenced.  A  recent 
strike  of  dock  workers  over  wages,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was  broken  up  by  government  troops. 

The  situation  might  be  understandable  if 
the  social  reforms  pledged  by  the  Castello 
Branco  government  were  being  carried 
through  as  promised.  But  except  in  the 
fields  of  banking  and  taxation,  where  far- 
reaching  reforms  have  been  initiated  if  not 
wholly  implemented  (the  rich  are  actually 
being  threatened  with  imprisonment  for  in¬ 
come-tax  evasion,  though  no  one  is  yet 
known  to  have  spent  a  night  in  jail  for  it) 
there  is  distressing  evidence  of  the  old  politi¬ 
cal  run-around — the  gap  between  promise 
and  performance — which  has  made  talk  of 
reform  in  this  country  the  special  province 
of  demagogues  in  years  past. 

In  the  case  of  land  reform,  for  example, 
the  government  has  effectively  overseen  the 
emasculation  of  its  own  program.  Under 
the  direction  of  Campos,  the  professional, 
the  land  reform  bill  was  designed  to  tax 
potentially  productive  but  unused  lands  on 
large  estates  at  progressively  higher  rates, 
the  aim  being  confiscation  and  redistribu¬ 
tion  to  the  landless  poor.  They  key  to  the 
bill’s  enforcement  was  a  section  transferring 
taxing  powers  from  the  hands  of  state  and 
municipal  authorities,  where  they  had  tra¬ 
ditionally  rested,  to  the  hands  of  Federal 
authorities,  where  they  would  be  effective. 
The  transfer  was  deemed  essential  because  in 
states  where  land  reform  really  counts,  local 
taxing  authorities  tend  to  be  in  the  pockets 
of  the  big  landowners. 

In  the  name  of  “states’  rights,”  however, 
Castello  Branco’s  conservative  allies  in  the 
UDN  objected  strenuously,  and  while  Campos 
was  out  of  the  country  the  tax-transfer  pro¬ 
vision  was  quietly  removed  from  the  bill. 
Not  quietly  enough,  though,  because  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  PSD  and  PTB  in  Congress 
caught  wind  of  what  was  going  on  and  glee¬ 
fully  voted  the  original  taxing  scheme  back 
in  before  passing  the  bill.  A  slightly  em¬ 
barrassed  Castello  Branco  then  issued  a  de¬ 
cree  “temporarily”  returning  the  taxing  pow¬ 
ers  to  state  and  municipal  authorities  “for 
administrative  reasons.”  And  there  they 
rest. 

Meanwhile,  conditions  in  the  poverty- 
stricken,  rural  Northeast  of  Brazil  continue 
to  fester.  One  U.S.  official  recently  returned 
to  Rio  from  two  years  in  that  area  reports 
privately  that,  if  anything,  conditions  are 
worse  than  in  the  past.  SUDENE,  the  much 
touted  Northeast  Development  Superintend- 
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ency,  is  said  to  be  almost  wholly  ineffective 
in  its  work — a  bagunga,  as  the  Brazilians  6ay, 
meaning  an  impossible  bureaucratic  mess. 
This  is  the  same  Northeast  which  a  few  years 
back  was  the  subject  of  much  sensational 
attention  in  the  US.  press  for  its  grinding 
poverty  and  its  Communist-influenced  peas¬ 
ant  leagues.  The  grinding  poverty  is  still 
there,  but  the  troublemakers  are  in  prison 
or  exiled — hardly  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
“new  stability.” 

Since  the  policies  of  the  revolutionary  gov¬ 
ernment  have  made  eating  difficult  and  vot¬ 
ing  in  popular  elections  next  to  impossible, 
and  since  Brazilians  are  fond  of  doing  both, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Castello  Branco 
regime  has  failed  to  arouse  any  notable  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  people.  Accordingly, 
the  Marshall  himself  has  taken  to  posing  as 
a  sort  of  modern-dress  Coriolanus,  refusing 
to  pander  to  the  popular  will  while  studiously 
rigging  the  nation’s  political  system  to  insure 
that  the  popular  will  cannot  be  expressed. 

In  a  series  of  three  so-called  “Institutional 
Acts,”  the  government  has  armed  itself  with 
dictatorial  powers,  crushing  several  of  the  old 
political  parties,  providing  for  the  indirect 
election  of  the  President  and  state  governors, 
and  in  other  ways  overriding  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  assure  the  continuation  of  revolution¬ 
ary  rule,  at  least  through  the  next  Presiden¬ 
tial  term  ending  in  March  1971. 

According  to  the  new  schedule,  state  gover¬ 
nors  will  be  elected  by  their  respective  legis¬ 
latures  on  September  3  of  this  year  (some¬ 
what  of  an  irony,  since  state  legislatures 
have  been  recently  criticized  by  the  regime 
for  being  infested  with  corruption);  the 
President  of  the  Republic  will  be  elected  by* 
Congress  on  October  3;  and  direct  popular 
elections  will  be  held  for  Federal  senators 
and  deputies  and  state  deputies  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15. 

The  prospect,  of  course,  is  for  a  divided 
government,  since  the  old  Congress  is  bound 
to  appoint  a  President  loyal  to  the  revolution 
(i.e.j  agreeable  to  the  military),  while  the 
people  are  expected  to  vote  in  a  new  Con¬ 
gress  overwhelmingly  in  the  opposition.  But 
the  regime  has  many  cards  to  play  and  does 
not  appear  overly  concerned  about  the  pros¬ 
pect.  Under  the  Institutional  Acts  its  pow¬ 
ers  to  purge  "subversives”  and  “corrupt  ele¬ 
ments”  are  vast.  Very  early  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  Congress  was  picked  clean  of  such  un¬ 
desirables,  and  the  process  is  now  going  for¬ 
ward  at  the  state  legislature  level.  Military 
"boards  of  inquiry”  are  still  in  operation 
throughout  the  country,  and  thus  far  about 
500  Brazilians  (including  all  three  living  ex- 
Presidents)  have  had  their  political  rights 
suspended  for  10  years  while  some  3,600 
others  have  been  purged  from  Federal  or 
state  office. 

It  is  likely,  then,  that  the  range  of  candi¬ 
dates  open  to  popular  approval  will  fall 
within  bounds  considered  “decent”  by  the 
authorities.  And  the  power  to  purge  will 
continue  even  after  the  new  Congress  is  in¬ 
stalled — a  sword  of  Damocles  over  obstruc¬ 
tionists.  Finally,  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  current  government  from  issuing 
a  Fourth  Institutional  Act  tossing  out  con¬ 
gressional  elections  or  even  abolishing  Con¬ 
gress  itself  altogether. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  seriously 
disrupt  the  government’s  program  is  a  fall¬ 
ing  out  within  the  military  itself,  a  matter 
widely  talked  about  in  Rio,  along  with  ru¬ 
mors  of  another  golpe,  but  discreetly  played 
down,  thus  far,  by  military  top  brass. 
Should  hard-living,  hard-lining  General  Ar¬ 
tur  Costa  e  Silva  patch  his  differences  with 
Castello  Branco  and  gain  the  ARENA  nomi¬ 
nation  for  president,  he  is  expected  to  assure 
the  Armed  Forces  better  pay,  the  people  a 
relaxation  of  current  austerity  measures,  and 
the  “corrupt  and  subversive  elements,” 
whom  the  hard-liners  have  been  out  to  get 
much  rougher  treatment  than  they  have 
received  from  Castello  Branco  in  the  past. 


The  War  Minister  has  been  much  quoted 
for  his  famed  response  to  a  senator  who 
congratulated  him  on  his  political  strength: 
“I  am  not  strong,  Senator,  but  my  party  is” 
(meaning  the  Army).  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  more  bravado  than  substance  to 
this  remark.  Castello  Branco  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  School  are  said  to  distrust  him  on  the 
grounds  of  economic  ignorance,  impulsive¬ 
ness  and  general  immoderation  (the  general 
likes  to  bet  on  the  ponies  and  is  the  type  of 
funloving  Latin  who  wears  dark  glasses  into 
the  shadiest  night  spots). 

In  fact,  the  President  is  said  to  have  told 
his  War  Minister  that  he  will  not  have 
arena’s  nomination  unless  he  pledges  to  keep 
Campos  and  agrees  to  a  scheme  for  unifying 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  under  a  single 
ministry  of  defense.  General  Costa  e  Silva 
has  so  far  been  unwilling  to  promise  these 
things.  But  never  mind.  The  next  Presi¬ 
dent  may  well  be  none  other  than  Humberto 
Castello  Branco  himself,  who,  when  the  time 
is  ripe,  is  expected  by  some  to  renounce  his 
previous  renunciation  of  another  term  and 
patriotically  heed  the  call  to  continued  na¬ 
tional  service. 

Whichever  general  finally  wins,  it  seems 
clear  that  somewhere  along  the  line  the 
progressive,  reform-minded  new  military  class 
got  lost  in  the  political  shuffle.  For  this 
reason  it  seemed  strange  for  retiring  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  Lincoln  Gordon  (now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs)  to  heap  praise  upon  the  Castello 
Branco  government  before  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  earlier  this  year 
and  declare,  “I  think  they  have  made  tre¬ 
mendous  headway.”  In  so  saying,  he  per¬ 
petuated  a  myth  that  was  badly  tarnished 
from  the  start.  For  professionally  trained, 
life-long  soldiers  make  poor  saviors  of 
democracy,  particularly  from  an  internal 
threat,  in  any  society.  And  as  social  revolu¬ 
tionaries  in  Brazil  they  obviously  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  penetrating  letter.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate,  particularly  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  give  it  very  careful  consideration. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  I  highly  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  course  of  action  that  was 
taken  by  the  Branco  government.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  justified  as  far  as 
supporting  constitutional  government  is 
concerned.  That  has  a  bearing  on  what 
I  think  our  relationships  to  Brazil  should 
be  by  way  of  loans  and  grants  and  other 
forms  of  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  written  by  George  Natanson, 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
March  13,  1966,  entitled  “Guatemalan 
Elections  Solved  No  Problems.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Guatemala  Elections  Solved  No  Problems 
(By  George  Natanson) 

Guatemala  City. — The  Guatemalan  presi¬ 
dential  elections  held  here  last  Sunday  have 
settled  none  of  the  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  endemic  to  this  country. 

If  anything,  the  situation  here  has 
worsened. 

Under  the  military  regime  which  has  gov¬ 
erned  Guatemala  for  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  some  semblance  of  political 
stability — even  if  it  was  maintained  through 
repression  and  the  iron  fist.  But  accusa¬ 
tions  of  electoral  fraud  from  all  three  partic¬ 
ipating  parties  and  irresponsible  threats  of 
violence  emanating  from  the  country’s  politi¬ 
cal  leaders,  military  and  civil  alike,  have 
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obviously  brought  Guatemala  to  the  brink 
of  chaos. 

NO  OFFICIAL  RESULTS 

Still,  no  official  results  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Instead,  the  three  contesting  par¬ 
ties,  including  the  official  party,  have  lashed 
out  at  each  other,  threatened  to  take  their 
partisans  to  the  streets,  and  have  claimed 
victory  for  themselves  while  declaring  they 
will  recognize  no  results  other  than  their 
own. 

Added  to  the  muddle  is  the  jumble  of  the 
radically  conflicting  returns  which  each 
party  has  released.  This  has  led  to  a  student 
declaration  made  Friday  morning  that  if 
the  issue  is  not  settled  by  Tuesday  night, 
university  students  here  will  declare  a  strike 
and  take  to  the  streets.  These  developments 
clearly  raise  the  possibility  of  a  disastrous 
civil  war. 

At  best  the  Guatemalan  people  can  expect 
little  from  the  party  that  eventually  wins 
control  of  the  country.  This  includes  the 
military  party  which  might  manage  to  re¬ 
main  in  power. 

A  study  of  the  platforms  of  all  three  con¬ 
testing  parties  in  last  Sunday’s  race  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  none  has  an  ideaologi- 
cal  base.  All  make  vague  promises  of  ur¬ 
gently  needed  social  and  economic  reforms, 
but  pledge  that  the  old  order  of  Guatemala’s 
government  structure  will  undergo  no 
change. 

No  matter  which  faction  eventually  takes 
power,  Guatemala’s  leadership  will  remain 
essentially  unchanged. 

Even  leaders  of  the  so-called  mildly  leftist 
Revolutionary  Party  (PR)  blanche  at  the 
mention  of  agrarian  reforms,  probably  the 
most  pressing  issue  which  confronts  this 
country’s  new  government. 

“In  this  respect  we  are  ultra-conserva¬ 
tive,”  said  Gregorio  Prem,  member  of  the 
Revolutionary  Party  and  one  of  the  few  can¬ 
didates  for  Congress  whose  victory  is  believed 
assured. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Times,  Prem 
declared:  “With  the  PR  in  power,  we  will  not 
touch  any  privately  held  lands  (it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  more  than  75%  of  Guatemala’s 
arable  and  accessible  land  is  owned  by  27 
families.  Instead,  we  will  open  vast  land 
tracts  owned  by  the  government  and  encour¬ 
age  migration.” 

While  the  plan  has  practical  merit  it  calls 
for  large  outlays  of  money,  believed  to  be 
beyond  Guatemala’s  financial  capabilities. 
Prem  made  no  suggestion  that  the  PR  had 
any  detailed  plan  for  financing  its  agrarian 
program.  Like  many  other  members  of  his 
party,  Prem  is  among  Guatemala’s  largest 
landowners. 

ISSUE  DODGED 

When  control  of  the  Guatemalan  armed 
forces  was  broached,  Prem  said  with  an  un¬ 
easy  laugh,  "I  don’t  think  the  party  wants 
to  get  involved  in  that  issue.  It’s  too  hot.” 

Their  program  appears  to  have  been  written 
to  allay  the  fears  of  the  country’s  business¬ 
men  rather  than  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
social  and  economic  problems  which  beset 
the  nation.  But  however  mild  the  platform 
might  be,  the  two  remaining  parties  go  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  right  with  conservative  principles 
of  tight  credit,  strict  inflationary  controls, 
wage  ceilings,  a  free  price  market  and  tightly 
controlled  labor. 

Above  all,  both  the  official  Institutional 
Democratic  Party  (PID)  and  the  National 
Liberation  Movement  (MLN)  have  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  anti-communism;  both  PID  and 
MLN  accuse  the  PR  of  Communist  leanings. 
It  is  generally  agreed  among  diplomatic  ob¬ 
servers  here  that  Communist  elements  in 
Guatemala  are  few  in  number  and  totally 
lacking  in  popular  support.  It  is  believed 
that  even  if  a  popular  uprising  were  to  occur 
here  as  post-election  confusion  becomes  more 
chaotic,  the  Communists  could  do  little  more 
than  contribute  to  the  general  chaos. 
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Many  observers  here  believe  the  anti-Com- 
munist  campaign  has  helped  rather  than 
harmed  the  Communists,  first  by  crediting 
them  with  powers  they  do  not  have,  and 
secondly  by  giving  communism  publicity  It 
could  never  have  otherwise  received. 

Politics  in  Guatemala  appears  to  be  bent 
more  on  instilling  fear  in  the  people  than  on 
encouraging  hope.  All  parties,  including  the 
government,  are  contributing  to  electoral 
confusion. 

The  way  is  seemingly  being  paved  for  a 
small  band  of  ragged,  ignorant  Communist 
guerrillas  whose  only  strength  lies  in  the 
growing  hopelessness  here  to  reap  rewards  of 
sympathy  and  hope  from  an  apathetic  and 
disillusioned  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  18,  1966, 
entitled  “Twenty-eight  In  Guatemala 
Reported  Slain  by  Police  in  Peralta’s 
Regime.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twenty -eight  in  Guatemala  Reported  Slain 
by  Police  in  Peralta’s  Regime 

Guatemala,  July  17. — Twenty-eight  Guate¬ 
malan  students  and  leftists,  missing  since 
their  arrest  in  February  and  March,  were 
shot  by  firing  squads  of  the  head  of  the  for¬ 
mer  military  government,  Col.  Enrique  Per¬ 
alta  Azurdia,  two  former  police  agents  told 
the  University  Students  Association  last 
night. 

Among  the  victims,  the  association  was 
told,  were  the  former  Communist  party 
leader,  Victor  Manuel  Gutierrez;  the  former 
farm  labor  leader,  Leonardo  Castillo  Flores, 
and  Fernando  Arce  Behrens,  a  law  student 
on  vacation  from  the  University  of  Mexico. 

The  former  police  agents,  whose  identity 
was  withheld,  said  the  three  men  were  tor¬ 
tured  in  the  police  headquarters  in  the 
capital,  then  driven  to  a  military  base  near 
Pacific  coast  and  shot.  Their  bodies  were 
sewn  into  burlap  sacks  and  dropped  into 
the  ocean  from  an  army  transport  plane, 
according  to  the  informants. 

The  former  policemen  also  told  the  as¬ 
sociation,  which  has  been  conducting  an 
investigation  of  missing-persons  cases  since 
March,  that  “many  others”  besides  the  28 
people  known  to  be  missing  were  also  killed 
by  the  police. 

woman  reported  slain 

Those  killed  were  said  to  include  Kris  Yon 
Cerna,  the  niece  of  the  guerrilla  leader, 
Marco  Antonio  Yon  Sosa,  and  Eunice  Cam- 
piran  de  Aguilar  Mora,  wife  of  a  Mexican 
student  David  Aguilar  Mora,  who  disappeared 
after  his  capture  in  Guatemala  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  She  had  come  to  Guatemala  to  search 
for  her  husband.  Both  young  women  were 
said  to  have  been  beaten  to  death  with  clubs 
and  buried  in  shallow  graves  near  the  Za- 
capa  military  base. 

The  former  police  agents  told  the  student 
association’s  investigators  that  most  of  the 
police  killings  had  been  ordered  by  Alberto 
Barrios,  who  was  chief  of  the  judicial  police 
under  the  former  military  regime.  He  is 
believed  to  be  outside  Guatemala. 

In  another  development,  the  guerrilla 
organization  Rebel  Armed  Forces  declared 
war  anew  against  the  Guatemalan  army  de¬ 
spite  the  advent  of  a  civilian  Government 
under  President  Julio  Cesar  Mendez  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  who  was  inaugurated  July  1.  In  a 
statement  issued  last  night  and  signed  by 
the  rebels'  24-year-old  commander,  Luis 
Turcios,  and  their  political  adviser,  Bernardo 
Alvarado  Monzon,  the  leftist  guerrillas  set 
their  policy  toward  the  new  Government. 
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The  statement  saiu  that  “despite  the  popu¬ 
lar  extraction  of  the  new  regime,  the  army 
retains  most  of  the  effective  power.”  “The 
Guatemalan  Army  is  still  the  same  reaction¬ 
ary  tool  of  native  plutocracy  and  foreign 
companies  and  therefore  must  be  fought 
to  the  bitter  end,"  it  added. 

The  statement,  while  avoiding  any  direct 
challenge  to  President  Mendez,  said  in  effect 
that  the  guerrillas  were  not  going  to  fold 
their  tents  and  go  home.  But,  there  has 
been  no  significant  guerrilla  action  since 
the  new  Government  was  inaugurated. 

To  many,  the  rebels’  statement  reflected 
their  apparent  dilemma  with  respect  to  the 
new  Government.  Their  criticism  of  the 
Peralta  regime  as  unconstitutional  and 
rightist  cannot  be  used  against  President 
Mendez,  who  won  election  against  the  Per¬ 
alta  forces. 

But  the  guerrillas  apparently  feel  that 
their  movement  remains  necessary  and  will 
die  if  it  becomes  inactive.  Hence  their 
attack  specifically  on  the  army,  not  the 
civilian  Government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  under  date  of  July  14, 
1966,  entitled  “Argentine  Junta  Weighs 
U.S.  Stand — Delay  In  Recognition  Said 
To  Puzzle  Ongania  Regime.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Argentine  Junta  Weighs  U.S.  Stand — 

Delay  in  Recognition  Said  To  Puzzle 

Ongania  Regime 

(By  H.  J.  Maidenberg) 

Buenos  Airis,  July  13. — Preoccupation 
with  Argentina’s  standing  abroad  dominated 
the  first  cabinet  meeting  of  the  new  military 
Government  today. 

The  delay  in  the  recognition  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  United  States  is  said  to  be 
puzzling  members  of  the  junta  that  over¬ 
threw  the  elected  Administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Arturo  U.  Illia  June  28. 

“We  thought  the  Pentagon  favored  a  grand 
anti-Communist  alliance  between  the  mili¬ 
tary  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Argentina,” 
a  Government  House  aide  said. 

Although  recognition  is  expected  shortly, 
aides  of  President  Juan  Carlos  Ongania  are 
reliably  reported  to  be  more  concerned  with 
the  refinancing  of  about  $600-million  of  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  over-all  foreign  debt  of  $2. 1-billion 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  high  Government  mission  was  to  have 
left  this  Friday  for  the  United  States  and 
Europe  to  seek  the  financing,  but  the  trip 
was  postponed  pending  recognition  from 
Washington.  Officials  here  believe  recogni¬ 
tion  has  been  delayed  because  of  articles  in 
the  foreign  press  concerning  the  extremist 
views  of  several  members  of  the  regime. 

MEETS  JEWISH  LEADERS 

Yesterday,  President  Ongania  received  a 
group  of  Jewish  leaders  and  sought  to  call 
the  uneasiness  in  the  half-million-member 
Jewish  community  over  the  extreme  right- 
wing  complexion  of  the  new  military  regime, 
which  includes  several  persons  with  anti- 
Semitic  reputations.  Notable  among  them 
are  the  President’s  brother-in-law,  Enrique 
Green,  a  retired  navy  captain,  who  was  given 
a  high  police  post,  and  Gen.  Eduardo  Argen¬ 
tine  Senorans,  now  head  of  the  Secret 
Service. 

The  Jewish  leaders  declined  to  comment 
on  their  30-minute  meeting  at  Government 
House  beyond  saying  that  they  were  “very 
pleased”  and  that  the  President’s  aides  were 
preparing  a  statement.  The  statement,  after 
stressing  the  need  for  unity,  concluded: 


“As  a  practicing  Catholic  and  President  of 
Argentina,  it  is  my  sincere  decision  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  generous  efforts  of  all  citizens  for 
the  common  good.  We  will  proceed  to  fight 
extremism,  whether  of  right  or  left,  that  may 
threaten  the  peace  and  labors  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.” 

JEWISH  LEADERS  LISTED 

The  Jewish  group  included  Isaac  Goldberg, 
Gregorio  Faigon  and  Zion  Cohen  Imach,  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Delegation  of  Argentine  Jewish 
Associations;  Egon  Glucksmann,  President 
of  the  Argentine  B’nai  B’rith,  and  Rabbi 
David  Kahame  and  Tobias  Kamenstein,  heads 
of  the  Argentine  Jewish  Mutual  Aid  Society. 

None  of  the  leaders  cared  to  discuss  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  Monday  between  the  new  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Enrique  Martinez  Paz,  and 
the  secretary  general  of  the  anti-Semitic 
Tacuara  terrorist  group,  Patricio  Errecalte 
Pueyrredon.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
leader  of  the  Tacuara  (which  means  lance  in 
Spanish)  had  visited  Government  House 
since  the  group  was  founded  in  1958. 

After  conferring  with  the  Interior  Min¬ 
ister,  Mr.  Errecalte  told  reporters,  “The  mil¬ 
itary  revolution  has  begun,  founded  on  the 
ashes  of  the  liberal  system.”  He  would  not 
disclose  what  had  been  discussed,  but  de¬ 
clared:  “Tacuara  unreservedly  supports  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  the  Government.”  A 

Some  observers  thought  Mr.  Errecalte  had  ■ 
sought  the  release  of  three  members  of  his 
group  who  were  sentenced  last  month  for  the 
murder  of  a  Jewish  student  two  years  ago. 

The  sentences  were  the  first  imposed  on 
Tacuara  members. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  commented  upon  my  disapproval 
of  American  recognition  policy  vis-a-vis 
Argentina  in  a  speech  which  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  yesterday.  I 
think  that  it  was  a  grievous  policy  mis¬ 
take  on  the  part  of  the  Johnson  admin¬ 
istration,  in  the  same  class  of  mistake 
that  the  Johnson  administration  made 
when  it  recognized  the  military  junta  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

As  we  continue  this  policy  we  are  los¬ 
ing  friends  among  the  rank-and-file 
masses  of  people  of  one  Latin  American 
country  after  another  because  it  is  an¬ 
other  demonstration  of  our  really  not 
supporting  freedom  in  Latin  America 
when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  i 
test  of  supporting  freedom.  Too  fre-  \ 
quently  I  have  heard  it  said  that  when 
the  chips  of  freedom  are  down  in  Latin 
America,  the  United  States  turns  its 
back,  walks  in  the  direction  of  embracing 
totalitarianism  in  the  form  of  one  mili¬ 
tary  junta  after  another. 


adjournment 

Mr.  MORSHa  Mr.  President,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  rhe  order  previously  en¬ 
tered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until\12  o’clock  noon  to¬ 
morrow.  \ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  15  minutes  pun.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorroV  Wednesday, 
July  20,  1966,  at  12  o’clock  naeridian. 


CONFIRMATION  \ 

Executive  nomination  confirmed\v  the 
Senate  July  19, 1966:  \ 

Department  op  the  Treasury  \ 
Winthrop  Knowlton,  of  New  York,  to  be  aX 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


-  3  -  / 

'AS.  ROADS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  voted  to  report  with  amendments  (but  did 
\  actually  report)  S.  3155,  the  proposed  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966.  p. 

\  D648 

14.  ELECTRIFICATION ;  LOANS.  Received  from  REA,  a  report  on  the  approval  of 

toN^he  Minnkota  Power  Cooperative,  Inc.,  N.  Dak.  p.  15621 

15.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3584,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

pp.  15705,  15709-58,  15763-68 
Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Dirksen,  59-34,  to  reduce  by  $250  million  the  amount  authorized  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  pp.  15709-54 
By  Sen.  Dominick,  51-38,  to  raise  from  17<>  to  TL  the  interest  rate  on  devel¬ 
opment  loans  over  the  first  10-year  period,  pp.  15754-58,  15763-4 
By  Sen.  Mondale,  to  "amend  the  title  dealing  with  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants  by  adding  a  declaration  of  congressional  policy 
stressing  the  importance  of  adaptive  agricultural  research  in  nations 
facing  serious  food  shortages",  pp.  15764-5 
By  Sen.  Dirksen,  a  series  of  amendments  as  follows:  To  bar  loans  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  there  has  been  an  interest  delinquency  and  the  loan  is 
sought  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  outstanding  loan;  to  bar  aid 
to  any  country  in  default  for  more  than  6  months  on  any  loan  to  such 
country  unless  the  obligation  is  met  or  the  President  determines  that 
such  aid  is  essential  to  national  defense;  to  bar  certain  Development 
Loan  Fund  loans  unless  application  has  been  submitted  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  with  a  request  for 
recommendations  concerning  the  need  therefor;  to  prevent  AID  from  con¬ 
verting  loans  into  grants;  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
report  to  Congress  June  and  Dec.  of  each  year  on  the  repayment  status  of 
each  loan;  to  require  a  statement  of  the  par  value  of  the  currency  of 
the  country  involved  and  that  such  par  value  be  maintained  during  the 
life  of  the  loan;  and  to  provide  for  a  GAO  audit  of  any  program  for  which 
there  has  been  expended  or  obligated  in  excess  of  $500,000.  pp.  15765-8 
Sen.  Gruening  submitted  and  discussed  a  number  of  amendments  which  he  intends 
to  propose  to  the  bill.  pp.  15663-66 


--16.  SCHOOL  MILK.  Sen,  Proxdiire  expressed  the  hope  that\the  House  will  "reaffirm 
its  support  for  the  a'chool  milk  program  and  at  the  dame  time  give  dairy  farm 
income  a  shottin  t\y£  arm  by  approving  legislation  extending  the  school  milk 
program."  p.  156j 

17.  BUDGET.  Sen.  iyhglas  stated  that  for  the  third  year  in  a  iSow  the  year-end  bud¬ 
get  deficit  Le  smaller  thax  originally  forecast  and  commenced  the  "careful  and 
responsible/  fiscal  management  of  the  administration,  p.  15983 


19. 


RESEARCH  ANIMALS.  Sen.  Brewster  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Senate-pa^eed  version  of 
the  research  animal  protection  bill  which  includes  the  Monroney  amendment  to 
provide  humane  treatment  in  the  laboratory  itself,  and  inserted  an\ditorial 
supporting  his  views,  p.  15688 

INFLATION.  Sen.  Tower  inserted  a  speech  by  the  president  of  a  Texas  catbue 
'raisers  association  discussing  food  costs  and  farm  prices  and  alleging  trat 
federal  programs  which  pump  billions  of  dollars  into  the  economy  are  the  major 
cause  of  inflation,  which  he  described  as  "germane  to  this  problem."  pp. 
15692-4 


4  - 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Hruska  criticized  administration  farm  policies  and  inserte< 
an  editorial  which  he  said  "reflects  the  growing  resentment  by  America's  fai^ 
mers  of  the  policies  of  the  Johnson-Freeman  administration."  pp.  15701-2 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


21.  FOODVOR  FREEDOM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Wright  favoring  passaa6  of  the 
food  So r  freedom  bill,  stating  that  "the  American  people  are  committed  to 
freedomyfrom  hanger  for  all  men",  and  inserting  Rep.  Purcell's  speech  before 
the  Conference  of  the  Americas  on  Malnutrition  As  A  Vital  Facto^/tn  Develop¬ 


ment."  ppV  A3826-8 


22.  WATER.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Rogers,  Tex.,  reemphasizing  the  need  for 
legislation  to 'authorize  feasibility  investigations  of  certain  water  resource 
development  propbysals.  p.  A3831 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Rumsfeld  expressing  concern  over  the  gravity 
of  the  water  crisisN^md  inserting  an  article,  "Pollution's  High  Cost."  pp. 
A3835-6 


23.  WILDLIFE.  Rep.  Quillen  inserted  an  editorial,  "Overregulation  Can  Kill",  whicl ^ 
stresses  the  theme  "that  By  regulating  many  of  toe  species  of  animal  life,  we 
are  seriously  tampering  witty,  nature' s  balance,/  pp.  A3832-3 


24.  OPINION  POLL.  Reps.  Rees  and  C* 
including  items  of  interest  to 


rbett  inserted  the  results  of  questionnaires, 
lis  Department.  pp.  A3836,  A3842-3 


25.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Extension  of  remarl^of  Rep.  Williams  describing  the  "flou¬ 
rishing  Mississippi  dairy  industry"  .Xp*  A3841 


26.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Adair  inserted''  an  article,  "How  Effective  Is  Our  Blacklist 
of  Ships  Doing  Business  With  Cu^a  and  Nork|i  Viet  Nam?"  pp.  A3841-2 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


27.  WATERSHEDS.  H.  Con.  Res.  840  by  Rep.  Matsunaga,\H.  Con.  Res.  841  by  Rep. 

Redlin,  H.  Con.  Res,  844/oy  Rep.  Resnick  and  H.  CWi.  Res.  845  by  Rep.  Schmid-^ 
hauser,  relating  to  thar  submission  to  committees  ofyCongress  of  watershed  im¬ 
provement  plans;  to  Apiculture  Committee. 


28.  LOANS.  H.  R,  16402/by  Rep.  Re  snick,  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Aor  of  1961,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  oXAgriculture  to 
finance  and  participate  with  State  and  local  interests  in  nhe  financing  of 
recreational  enterprises  and  industrial  establishments  needed  for  the  economic 
development  At  rural  areas;  to  Agriculture  Committee.  Remarks\  p.  15617. 

S.  3630/by  Sen.  Griffin,  to  mesh  the  combined  efforts  of  gov^rnment  at  all- 
levels  with  private  endeavors  to  provide  jobs  and  dignity  for  the^poor;  to 
Labor  ajftl  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  pp.  15623-; 


29.  INTEREST  RATES.  H.  R.  16352  by  Rep.  Barrett,  to  establish  temporary  codlings 
on>che  rates  of  interest  which  may  be  paid  by  certain  institutions,  anckto 
p/ovide  relief  to  the  mortgage  market;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committee\ 
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delinquent  for  failure  to  met  required  mort¬ 
gage.  payments  or,  which  has  resulted  in 
assigmnent  of  a  mortgage  to  the  FHA,  fore- 
closurX  of  a  mortgage  or  a  deed  in  lieu  of 
foreclosure. 

The  term  “Mortgage  Relief”  includes  any 
FHA  insured  mortgage  transaction  which  in¬ 
volved  a  modification  of  the  mortgage,  for¬ 
bearance  agreement  or  other-similar  relief. 

Previous  Project :  Name  &  Location. 

PHA  No. 

Name  of  Principal- 

Type  of  Interest- 

Default 

Mortgage  Relief- 


(With  respect  to  each  listed  project  which 
resulted  in  “Mortgage  Relief’’  or  “Default,” 
as  identified  above  by  an  Asterisk  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  column,  the  interested  principal 
must  attach  a  signed  statement  explaining 
the  relief  or  default.  “ Packagers ”  and  “Con¬ 
sultants”  must  attach  a  signed  statement 
describing  the  services  they  have  rendered 
or  will  render  in  the  proposed  transaction 
and  stating  their  fee.  They  must  also  in¬ 
clude  a  statement  that  they  have  not  and 
will  not  receive  any  fee  or  other  compensa- 
tjbn,  direct  or  indirect,  from  any  party  con¬ 
nected  with  the  proposed  project,  except  as 
reported.) 

EMPLOYER  IDENTI¬ 
FICATION  NO.  OR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO. 


Date 

Signature  anXinterest  in  proposed  project 

□  □□ 

□  □ 

□□□a 

Date 

Signature  and  interest  in  proposed  project 

s  □□□ 

□  □ 

□□□□ 

Date 

Signature  and  interest  in  proposed  project 

□  □□ 

□  □ 

□□□□ 

Date 

Signature  and  interest'd!  proposed  project 

□  □□ 

□  □ 

□□□□ 

Date  Signature  and  interest  in\ro posed  project 

Warning:  Section  1010  of  Title  18,  U.S.C.,  “FedVu-ai  Housing  Administration  transactions,”  provides:  “Who¬ 
ever,  for  the  purposes  of  *  *  *  influencing  in  any  way  \e  action  of  such  Administration  *  *  *  makes,  passes,  utters, 


or  publishes  any  statement,  knowing  the  same  to  be  fa> 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both.”  _ 


*  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  There  being 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  at  the  desk  the 
amendment  which  is  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  Senate,  relating  to  mili¬ 
tary  juntas.  I  have  agreed  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  with  the  leader¬ 
ship  to  withdraw  that  amendment  and 
to  offer  another  in  its  place.  I  think  I 
have  the  right  to  withdraw  my  amend¬ 
ment  and  submit  another  in  its  place. 

For  that  reason,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomor^ 
row,  after  the  disposition  of  morning 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  withdraw  his  amend-, 
ment  at  this  time  because  the  unfinished 
business  has  not  been  laid  before  t fie 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  unfinished  business  laid 
before  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  Joe  man¬ 
ager  of  the  bill  is  ready. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  680 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  I  with¬ 
draw  the  pending  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  morning  business  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  whatever  may  be  the  pending 
amendment  before  the  Senate,  if  any,  I 
be  recognized  in  order  to  call  up  the 
amendment  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request?  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

X. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un¬ 
finished  business  be  laid  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 


'ADMINISTRATION  RIGHT  TOx 
RESIST  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on' 
Monday  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  I  were 
about  to  engage  in  a  colloquy,  and  we 
were  unable  to  do  so  because  it  was 
necessary  to  move  forward  on  this  for¬ 
eign  assistance  bill. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  cleared  an 

•  agreement  with  the  majority  leader — 

*  and  I  have  talked  to  the  minority  leader 
about  it  this  morning,  as  well  as  to  the 
manager  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
[Mr.  Fulbright] — to  enable  us  to  engage 
in  a  short  colloquy  now. 

However,  I  understand  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  must 
leave  the  floor  because  he  has  a  commit¬ 
ment  he  must  keep. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  proceed  with 
my  statement,  but  I  understand  why  the 
Senator  cannot  be  present. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mi’.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  I, 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  customary 
courtesy,  and  I  appreciate  the  position 
the  Senator  proposes  to  take.  I  shah^say 
just  a  word  about  that,  and  explain 
briefly  my  own  position. 

I  think  we  face  an  extremely  serious 
situation,  both  in  the  country/and  in  the 
world;  in  the  country,  because  we  can 
avoid  neither  the  inflationary  impact  of 
taking  roughly  $15  billion  out  of  the 
civilian  economy  foy  the  Vietnam 
struggle,  nor  other  influences  here  which 
have  emphasized  monetary  as  against 
fiscal  policy  as  a  Jvay  in  which  to  deal 
with  the  overhe^fting  of  the  economy, 
which  in  my  judgment  have  resulted  in 
high  interest  /ates  and  in  a  tight  money 
situation. 

I  submit/that  that  tight  money  situa¬ 
tion  is  veyy  serious.  I  shall  state  my  case, 
so  that/while  the  Senator  may  speak  the 
other/way,  at  least  both  points  of  view 
willjie  of  record. 

e  seriousness  of  the  tight  money  sit- 
n  is  in  its  cost  to  the  normal  con- 
umer,  especially  in  such  fields  as  home- 
building,  and  to  small  business.  A  sec¬ 
ond  aspect  of  it  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
essentially  entrusted  to  the  banks  the 
selectivity  of  where  credit  should  go ;  and 
they  are  making  their  own  decisions,  one 
would  assume  not  on  the  basis,  neces¬ 
sarily,  of  the  national  interest — although 
I  am  sure  they  are  as  patriotic  as  any¬ 
body  else — but  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
the  prime  credit. 

If  one  talks  to  them,  they  will  say 
they  are  distributing  credit  pretty  equit¬ 
ably.  They  say  the  small  man,  the  small 
business,  the  homeowner,  and  so  forth 
receive  a  fair  break. 

But  as  we  all  recognize,  when  credit 
is  administered  by  a  bank,  whose  job  is 
to  earn  interest  on  money  and  to  get  its 
money  back,  it  does  not  have  the  same 
connotations  we  would  put  on  it  if  we 
were  doing  it  here  as  the  Government,  or 
as  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  administration’s  most  recent  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  problem  of  rising  interest 
rates  has  been  to  suggest  that  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  begin 
work  on  legislation  to  limit  temporarily 
amount  of  interest  which  commercial 
nks  and  other  financial  institutions 
caK  pay  on  certain  types  of  deposits. 
Should  Congress  act  on  this  recommen¬ 
dations,  it  would  be  like  clamping  the  lid 
on  a  boiling  pot  without  turning  down 
the  heat\lf  study  by  appropriate  con- 
gressional\committees  indicates,  how¬ 
ever,  that  tHis  would  be  an  appropriate 
action  to  taxX  it  is  my  view  that  this 
action  must  beScoupled  with  basic  fiscal 
action  to  moderate  the  demand  for 
credit,  which  is  oije  basis  of  our  high 
interest  structure. 

Credit  demand  foi\marginal  projects 
can  be  reduced  by  a\more  restrictive 
fiscal  policy.  Improving  the  mix  be¬ 
tween  fiscal  policy  and  monetary  policy 
would  result  in  reducing  themverall  level 
of  demand  but  at  a  lower  structure  of  in¬ 
terest  rates  than  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  where  emphasis  is  placed  onsrestric- 
tive  monetary  policy  alone.  \ 

While  the  rate  of  increase  in  the'price 
level  appears  to  have  diminished  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  the  inflation  hazard  Is  by 
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means  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  guideline- jettisoning  ma- 
chimets’  strike  against  one-half  of  the 
majory domestic  airline  carriers,  right 
now.  N^xt  year,  labor  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  are^  scheduled  involving  3  million 
workers  in,  a  number  of  key  industries, 
such  as  rubber,  trucking,  communica¬ 
tions,  paper,  Construction,  and  automo¬ 
biles.  Vietnamvcosts  are  certain  to  in¬ 
crease  before  thcKvear  is  out,  and  capital 
spending  is  not  diminishing.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  cannoY  permit  any  further 
delay  in  adopting  a  policy  mix  that  will 
permit  continued  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States  without  inflation. 

This  policy  mix,  in  myView,  calls  for 
an  easing  of  credit  and  lowering  of  in¬ 
terest  rates  balanced  by  an\ncrease  in 
both  individual  and  corporate\tax  rates 
totaling  about  $6  billion.  If  thc\admin- 
istration  would  take  the  lead  in.  fiscal 
policy,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would, 
I  believe,  be  ready  to  adjust  monetary 
policy  accordingly.  If  administratioh- 
Federal  Reserve  Board  coordination  ha\ 
any  meaning  whatever  it  means  just  such 
cooperation  and  Congress  has  every  right 
to  expect  this  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  our  current  eco¬ 
nomic  outlook  is  cloudy  and  there  are 
no  quick  or  easy  policy  solutions. 
Nevertheless,  the  administration’s  abdi¬ 
cation  of  economic  leadership  over  the 
past  6  months  has  aggravated  the  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  economic  outlook  and 
made  the  selection  of  an  appropriate 
policy  response  more  difficult  and  haz¬ 
ardous  than  would  have  been  the  case 
early  this  year. 

Further  delay  in  making  hard  eco¬ 
nomic  decisions  would  be  the  worst  solu¬ 
tion.  A  modest  increase  in  individual 
income  taxes — 1 V2  or  2  percentage 
points — coupled  with  an  increase  in  cor¬ 
porate  income  taxes — 2  y2  to  3  percent¬ 
age  points — would  yield  $5.5  to  $7  billion 
in  Government  revenues  and  would  af¬ 
fect  the  economy  across  the  board  more 
equitably  than  a  tight-money  policy;  a 
policy  which  is  essentially  nonselective 
except  as  individual  banking  institutions 
carry  out  selectivity.  A  corresponding 
easing  of  credit  and  a  fall  of  interest/ 
rates  would  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  situation  of  those  credit  institutions 
and  businesses  which  today  are  carrying 
the  main  burden  of  the  administration's 
unwillingness  to  “face  the  music/ 

In  addition  to  all  those  reasons,  I  fore¬ 
see  other  demands.  For  example,  there 
is  a  very  grave  and  serious  financial  crisis 
in  Britain,  which  could  verVseriously  and 
adversely  affect  not  onhr  the  economic 
situation  of  the  world/but  also  of  the 
United  States,  as  wejl  as  Britain’s  de¬ 
fense  responsibilities/ 

Yesterday  I  advocated  here  that  we 
ought  to  give  Britain  some  pretty  drastic 
help  in  these  circumstances,  not  for  its 
welfare  programs  or  to  nationalize  busi¬ 
ness,  but  to  enable  it  to  navigate  this  gale 
in  which  it/nds  itself. 

For  alLhf  those  reasons,  I  felt  we  had 
to  be  willing  to  face  a  tax  increase,  and 
I  did  viot  feel — and  this  was  the  essence 
of  in/  difference  with  the  Senator — that 
the/slowdown  we  had  seen  in  the  gross 
n/tional  product’s  rate  of  increase  in  the 


second  quarter  of  this  year  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  we  should  forgo  that 
position.  I  know  the  position  is  politi¬ 
cally  difficult  and  indeed  politically  un¬ 
popular,  but  I  think  the  exigencies  of  the 
economy  demand  a  modest  across-the- 
board  tax  increase  for  individuals  and 
corporations,  sufficient  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  in  the  area  of  $5.5  billion  to  $7  bil¬ 
lion  a  year.  Correspondingly,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bosu^l 
should  ease  the  credit  situation  and  help- 
lower  interest  rates.  The  reduction  in  • 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product  in  the  second  quarter  was  not  a 
sufficient  reason  against  my  recommend¬ 
ation,  first,  because  it  was  a  temporary 
phenomenon,  whereas  other  very  much 
deeper  phenomenon  were  occurring  right 
around  us  which  would  have  a  contrary 
effect;  and  secondly,  because  I  pointed 
out  the  tremendous  result  of  the  increase 
by  reason  of  inflation,  which  was  only, 
to  me,  an  added  danger.  Increased  Viet¬ 
nam  costs  and  the  forthcoming  labor 
contract  negotiations  in  a  number  of  key 
industries  could  contribute  to  further 
\serious  inflationary  pressures.  > 

\l  hope  the  Senator  will  forgive  me,  be/ 
cause  I  must  leave  now,  but  I  welcome  a 
juxtaposition  of  our  two  structured  ideas, 
both  for  the  edification  of  the  Nation  and 
for  our\governmental  agencies.  / 

I  say  00  the  Senator  that  there  is  no 
one  with  whom  I  would  rathe/  have  this 
kind  of  effsrt  to  depict  t/o  different 
points  of  view,  arriving  a /  exactly  op¬ 
posite  conclusions  on  the  same  set  of 
facts — which  orten  havens — than  my 
beloved  fellow  Se  not  01/the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  \/ 

In  conclusion,  I/aSk  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  int/ theNREcoftn  an  article 
written  by  Hob/rt  Rowftn  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  July  19\l966,  on  this 
subject.  /  \ 

There  being  no  objection\the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t\e  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

[Ppm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

/  July  19,  1966]  \ 

b/mmer  Asks  for  Tax  Action,  Bank 

/  Restraint  \ 

/  (By  Hobert  Rowen)  \ 

'  The  newest  Governor  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board,  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  yesterday 
warned  the  nation’s  bankers  that  they  must 
say  “no”  to  more  of  their  customers,  and  he 
came  out  flatly  for  tax  action  to  dampen  the 
boom. 

“The  crying  need  today  is  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  bank  restraint  on  loan  expansion,”  Brim¬ 
mer  said  in  a  speech  in  Boston.  “Something 
should  be  done — and  soon.” 

Although  he  said  he  could  not  speak  for 
his  associates,  Brimmer  implied  that  the  first 
action  might  come  from  the  Fed  ^itself 
through  a  reduction  in  bank  reserves.  This 
would  sharply  reduce  the  banks’  ability  to 
make  loans. 

Brimmer  pulled  no  punches  in  criticizing 
the  Administration  for  failure  to  raise  taxes 
earlier  this  year,  and  insisted  that  action  on 
the  fiscal  front  “still  seems  in  order.” 

Brimmer  thus  becomes  the  fourth  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  seven-man  FRB  to  say  publicly 
that  monetary  policy  is  being  asked  to  carry 
too  much  of  the  burden  of  fighting  inflation. 
Similar  statements  have  been  made  by 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin  and 
Govs.  Sherman  J.  Maisel  and  J.  Dewey  Daane. 

SPOKE  IN  BOSTON 

The  Brimmer  speech,  text  of  which  was 
released  here,  was  delivered  to  a  business¬ 


man-financial  leader  luncheon  at  the  Bosto/ 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  / 

An  economist  and  former  Commerce  /De¬ 
partment  Assistant  Secretary  who/  was 
named  to  the  Fed  in  February,  Briqafmer  is 
considered  a  moderate,  with  leanings  to  the 
modern,  or  “new”  school  of  ecomwnics. 

The  speech,  although  not  Bririvmer’s  first 
as  a  member  of  the  Fed,  provided  his  first 
general  assessment  of  today’s  economic 
problems  since  moving  to  the  Board. 

Coincidentally,  Senator /acob  Javits  (R- 
N.Y.)  blasted  the  Presichmt  for  “unwilling¬ 
ness  or  inability  to  stop/the  present  drift  in 
economic  policy.”  Jav/s  called  for  a  $6  bil¬ 
lion  across-the-boarc/ tax  boost. 

withdraw  stimulus 

Brimmer  did  n/t  go  that  far.  But  he  was 
more  specific  than  other  FRB  members  have 
been  by  suggesting  withdrawal  of  the  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  Economy  provided  by  the  7  per¬ 
cent  investment  credit. 

Becaus / the  need  for  restraint  is  “immedi¬ 
ate,”  Brfrnmer  recommended  “a  suspension 
measure  that  would  affect  business  decisions 
to  begin  spending.”  The  method:  disallow 
the/tax  credit  for  new  capital  goods  ordered 
atter  a  given  date. 

/ But  whatever  is  done  or  not  done  in  this 
'field.  Brimmer  vigorously  insisted  that  bank¬ 
ers  had  better  reduce  the  levels  of  their  lend¬ 
ing  which — in  blunt  terms — he  said  were 
getting  out  of  control. 

He  said  that  the  bankers  were  feeding  an 
“unsustainable  level  of  demand  for  our 
limited  resources.” 

Brimmer  pulled  together  figures  which  for 
the  first  time  show  where  the  big  expansion 
in  bank  loans  is  going.  From  reports  by  200 
large  city  banks  that  give  the  Fed  an  industry 
break-down  of  their  loans,  Brimmer  evolved 
the  following: 

Loans  to  metal  producing  and  fabricating 
firms  have  tripled  over  the  second  quarter 
1965  rate. 

Other  large  borrowers  include  textile 
makers,  and  petroleum  and  chemical  com¬ 
panies. 

But  loans  to  the  construction  industry  are 
rising  less  rapidly,  as  are  loans  to  transporta¬ 
tion,  communication,  and  other  public 
utilities. 

Over-all,  city  banks  made  loans  totaling 
nearly  $3  billion  in  the  second  quarter,  almost 
70  per  cent  higher  than  the  same  period  of 
.  1965. 

BALLOONING  LOANS 

At  this  level  of  expansion.  Gov.  Brimmer 
said,  loans  were  ballooning  faster  than  the 
banks’  total  assets.  “Clearly,”  he  said,  “we 
must  ask  just  how  long  can  banks  expand 
\their  loans  to  business  beybnd  the  expansion 
ofdeposits.” 

trimmer’s  analysis  also  showed  that  there 
hasNbeen  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of 
country  banks  borrowing  from  the  Fed — 
about  One  in  7  during  the  past  three  months. 
This  is  twice  as  many  as  earlier  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  expansion. 

Moreover\many  of  these  country  banks 
have  been  “ftajuently”  indebted  to  the  Fed, 
a  trend  whichtarimmer  says  shows  that  the 
demand  for  loans  by  big  corporations  is  so 
big  it  is  spilling  Over  from  the  bigger  to  the 
smaller  banks.  \ 

Mr.  PROXMIRES,  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  I  appreciate  very  much 
his  remarks.  What  he  hta>  said  certainly 
states  his  side  of  the  caseSyery  fairly. 

I  think  it  is  an  illusion, \nd  a  great 
illusion,  that  our  economy  hastaeen  mov¬ 
ing  too  fast,  growing  too  rapfiflly,  with 
the  illusive  result  that  there  is  atwemen- 
dous  growing  pressure  which  wilApush 
prices  up.  Y 

I  say  this  is  an  illusion,  because  not 
only  the  GNF  figures,  but  all  the  figured 
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Nonresidential  investment 
[Dollar  amounts  In  billions] 


Noil- 

presidential 
g^oss  private 
domestic 
investment 

Percent 

change 

Change  in 
business 
inventories 

1965: 

I 

$«k7 

$9.5 

ii _ 

67.\ 

1.8 

7.6 

hi _ 

70.  2  ' 

.  3.4 

8.7 

IV _ 

1966: 

73.9 

\  5.3 

10.4 

I _ 

77.0 

\  4.2 

8.9 

II _ 

78.3 

\  L7 

12.0 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Average  weekly  hours  of  production  workers 
in  manufacturing 

Hours 

1965  \ver  week 

September  _ 41.0 

October _ A.  41.  3 

November _ _ Nl  •  4 

December  _ 4V  7 

1966 

January _ 41.2' 

February _ v - 41.3 

March  _ 41.  4 

April _ ----  41.  2 

May  _ 41.  5 

June _ 41.  5 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  experience  with  this  kind  of  in¬ 
flation  in  the  past.  We  had  the  boom  in 
1955,  1956,  and  1957,  primarily  a  capital 
goods  boom  like  the  present  with  an  im¬ 
mense  increase  in  plant  and  equipment. 
We  then  had  increasing  unemployment. 
Consumer  prices  rose  between  1955  and 
1960  by  10.5  percent.  Since  1961  con¬ 
sumer  prices  have  increased  only  8  per¬ 
cent,  although  unemployment  and  ex¬ 
cess  capacity  has  been  falling  rapidly 
during  this  longer  period  of  time.  This 
was  the  best  price  performance  of  any 
industrialized  country  in  the  world. 
Why  was  that?  That  occurred  because 
in  the  latter  period  the  administration 
met  and  stood  up  to  the  bargaining  power 
of  big  labor  and  big  business.  In  1955- 
1960  the  big  boys  pushed  the  prices  up 
in  the  face  of  declining  demand.  Un¬ 
less  we  have  an  administration  like  thj 
present  administration,  which  has  out 
and  will  put  strong  and  effective  pressure 
on  all  parties  to  prevent  such  increases, 
there  will  be  trouble.  That  is  Why  the 
successful  molybdenum  price/ rollback 
won  by  the  administration  should  be  ap¬ 
plauded.  The  President  shmild  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  effort  to  keep  prices 
down  in  the  steel  and  automobile  indus¬ 
tries,  to  keep  them  in  Ime. 

I  think  that  we  a5«  on  the  right  track. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR/ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o’clock 
toxmnTow  morning. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  679 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  'amendment  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  phase  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  aid  bill  contains  a  proposed 
change  in  the  law.  My  amendment  deals 
with  military  assistance  to  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  law  there  is  a  limitation  of  $55 
million  that  can  be  granted  by  way  of 
military  assistance  to  the  19  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  The  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  this  year  changed  the  $55 
million  limitation  applicable  to  grants 
and  made  the  limitation  also  applicable 
to  sales.  In  other  words,  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  law,  our  Government  could  not  grant 
more  than  $55  million  in  military  grants. 

The  change  in  the  law  provides  that 
now  not  more  than  $55  million  shall  be 
granted  for  either  grants  or  sales.  That 
moans  that  if  a  South  American  country 
wants  to  buy  military  equipment  from 
our  Government,  we  cannot  sell  it  if  the 
total  amount  of  grants  received  and  the 
'sales  made  exceeds  $55  million.  That 
means  that  these  South  American  coun¬ 
tries,  if  they  deem  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  their  military  side  of  the 
government,  will  not  be  able  to  buy  from 
the  U  S.  Government,  but  will  have  to  go 
somewhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  believe  the  provision  is  ill  based,  im¬ 
proper,  and  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  that  reason 
I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  -Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  be  associated  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
should  appreciate  it  if  he  would  add  my 
name  to  the  amendment  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  do  so,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  with  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
the  interests  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  still  well  protected.  My  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  this  portion  of  the  bill  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  that  the  President  must 
make  a  finding  that  it  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  for  any  of  these  activ¬ 
ities  to  be  undertaken.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  President  would  not  make  such 
a  finding  if  a  particular  sale  was  inimical 
to  our  interests. 

’  I  also  point  out  that  the  limitation 
that  is  now  in  the  bill  virtually  eliminates 
the  sales  program  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  $55  million  limitation  on 
grants  and  sales  with  all  the  Latin 
American  countries,  the  sales  would  just 
about  fall  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  would  fall  out. 
They  would  go  to  other  countries  to  make 
the  sales. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  might  say  further, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  happen  to  know 
that  at  least  two  of  these  countries  have 
already  set  up  programs  for  follow-on 
sales  and  for  regular  sales  programs — not 
necessarily  to  buy  new  equipment,  but  to 
buy  spares  and  replacement  parts.  If 
this  limitation  is  left  in  the  bill,  that  ac¬ 
tivity  will  be  greatly  curtailed.  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  be  considered  favorably. 
I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  can  it  not  be 
deferred  to  the  next  bill?  It  is  not  perti¬ 
nent  to  this  bill  at  all.  A  debate  can 
take  place  and  it  can  be  considered  in 
connection  with  military  assistance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  reason  I  intro¬ 
duce  it  now  is  so  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  read  in  advance 
what  my  proposed  amendment  means, 
so  that  they  will  be  familiar  with  it  when 
the  military  assistance  bill  comes  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  will  be  next 
week. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
dings  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  657 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  657,  with  modi¬ 
fications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  “$620,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$370,000,000.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  net 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
reduce  the  Development  Loan  Fund  by 
$250  million  below  the  figure  which  was 
authorized  by  the  committee. 

Last  year  we  authorized  $618,225,000, 
and  this  year,  for  fiscal  1967,  the  com¬ 
mittee  authorized  $620  million. 

I  first  had  in  mind  an  amendment  that 
would  apply  in  part  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  also  to  supporting  assist- 
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ance,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  that  is 
what  the  modification  amounts  to. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  a  gesture. 
I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  ges¬ 
tures.  This  is  not  an  effort  to  seek  a 
headline.  This  is  not  done  in  a  partisan 
spirit,  for  behind  this  effort  and  behind 
the  other  amendments  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  offer,  there  lie  a  good  many 
weeks,  and  in  fact  months,  of  rather  pa¬ 
tient  and  painstaking  effort  to  determine 
how  our  foreign  assistance  program 
should  be  operated  and  how  it  should 
tick. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  on  June  5,  1947, 
that  George  Catlett  Marshall,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  late  Secretai-y  of  State,  stood 
before  an  audience  at  Harvard  and  in¬ 
cluded  one  paragraph  in  his  speech. 
That  paragraph  suggested  that  if  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  then  racked,  shattered, 
and  torn  as  a  result  of  the  conflict, 
would  assess  their  needs  to  prevent 
chaos  and  bankruptcy,  the  chances  were 
that  the  United  States  would  be  glad  to 
assist. 

Well,  they  did  assess  their  needs  and 
we  did  assist,  and  we  have  been  assist¬ 
ing  for  19  years,  because  it  was  19  years 
ago  last  month  that  George  Marshall 
made  that  speech. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  so-called  AID 
program  has  been  before  the  Congress 
every  year  since  that  time.  It  has  come 
under  first  one  caption  and  then  an¬ 
other.  But  whatever  the  name,  what¬ 
ever  the  title,  and  whatever  the  contents, 
it  has  flowed  on  ceaselessly  like  Tenny¬ 
son’s  brook. 

However,  there  is  a  distinction  between 
Tennyson’s  brook  and  foreign  aid  be¬ 
cause  that  brook  chattered  on  and  chat¬ 
tered  on  and  found  its  way  to  the  reser¬ 
voir  of  the  river.  Foreign  aid,  however, 
comes  out  of  the  river  of  our  resources, 
so  to  speak,  and  it  flows  into  channels  in 
every  section  of  the  whole  wide  world. 

I  point  out  in  the  beginning  that  this 
amendment  would  have  no  effect  upon 
military  appropriations.  As  far  as 
Vietnam  is  concerned,  we  are  making 
complete  and  adequate  preparation  for 
and  supplying  everything  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  Vietnam  under  the  defense  bills, 
so  that  Vietnam  would  be  in  no  wise 
affected. 

It  is  inspired,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that 
this  country  is  confronted  with  a  very 
serious  situation.  In  that  connection  I 
was  quite  intrigued  to  note  from  the 
ticker  today  that  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
has  ordered  a  massive  crackdown  on 
domestic  credit  buying  as  part  of  his 
crash  program  to  save  the  pound  from 
devaluation  and  to  rebuild  Britain’s 
economy. 

Among  other  things,  they  have  upped 
the  down  payment  on  automobiles, 
motorcycles,  and  trailers  from  25  per¬ 
cent  to  40  percent.  They  have  upped 
the  downpayment  on  other  items.  He 


has  also  frozen  wages  and  prices  for  a 
period  of  6  months,  in  the  hope  that  the 
devaluation  can  be  avoided. 

There  are  other  items  in  his  program, 
some  of  them  quite  intriguing,  but  here 
he  has  come  to  grips  with  a  monetary 
and  fiscal  credit  situation  that  in  some 
respects  is  not  unlike  that  which  con¬ 
fronts  us  today:  The  very  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  series  of  conferences  at  the 
White  House  in  the  last  few  days,  one 
of  which  I  attended  when  the  President 
had  the  joint  leadership  there  to  discuss 
this  entire  problem  and  ascertain  what 
could  be  done. 

So  I  think  today,  as  we  consider  a  cut 
in  the  so-called  AID  bill,  we  should  have 
that  whole  matter  quite  in  mind.  I  am 
not  so  sure,  Mr.  President,  but  that  the 
countries  that  have  been  the  recipients 
of  our  largess  have  developed  for  them¬ 
selves  an  outlook  that  could  be  called  a 
way  of  life.  Perhaps  they  are  constantly 
looking  to  our  Nation’s  Capital,  for  aid 
and  assistance,  when  there  is  no  other 
place  to  look.  Perhaps  they  have  devel¬ 
oped  an  attitude  that  somehow  it  has 
hardened  the  feeling  that  when  you  are 
in  difficulty  make  a  journey  to  Washing¬ 
ton  with  your  mendicant’s  cup  and  there 
present  your  plea  and  you  are  bout^d  to 
receive  some  assistance. 

Well,  perhaps  this  can  go  on  forever. 
I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  now  to  speak  the  piece,  and, 
regardless  of  criticism,  and  regardless  of 
circumstances,  to  see  whether  or  not  we 
cannot  give  a  few  kind  thoughts  to  the 
solvency  and  the  stability  of  our  own 
country,  and  to  some  assurances  that  our 
dollar  will  not  be  in  the  same  fix  that 
the  pound  was  getting  into  before  this 
austerity  program  was  announced  in 
Great  Britain  last  night. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  we  checked 
back  on  the  AID  figure,  and  when  I  use 
the  word  “AID,”  I  mean  all  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor  agencies.  I  mean  the  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  program:  I  mean  the  Marshall 
plan;  I  mean  the  technical  program; 
and  everything  that  has  happened  in 
this  field  since  the  fifth  of  June  1947. 

I  believe  this  is  a  quotable  figure  and  I 
think  we  can  stand  on  it.  Many  a  figure 
has  been  bandied  about  as  to  what  the 
aid  program  has  cost.  I  think  the  figure 
ranges  all  the  way  from  $110  billion  to 
$144  billion.  We  come  up  with  a  figure, 
on  the  basis  of  consultations  with  the 
Comptroller  General’s  office,  with  the 
AID  people,  and  with  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury,  that  at  this  good  hour  aid  has  cost 
us  $117,019  million. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  have  been  a 
good  many  other  aids  of  a  kind,  whether 
in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  some 
tables  that  I  believe  should  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  First  of  all,  I  should  add 
that  the  AID  assistance  to  all  countries, 
including  the  World  War  I  debt,  which 
reflects  what  assistance  we  have  rendered 
to  countries  which  found  themselves  in 
difficulties,  amounts  to  $14,408  million. 


Interestingly  enough,  Finland  was  the 
only  country  that  finally  paid  interest 
and  kept  up  its  obligations  on  the  World 
War  I  debt.  No  wonder,  at  a  gridiron 
dinner  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  the 
Finnish  Ambassador  was  introduced,  the 
rafters  fairly  shook  with  applause  as  a 
measure  of  the  appreciation  and'  grati¬ 
tude  of  America  to  a  country  which 
somehow  had  a  feeling  that  it  should  ful¬ 
fill  its  obligations  and  requite  its  partic¬ 
ular  obligation  to  this  country. 

Now,  in  addition,  we  go  to  the  World 
Bank,  another  form  of  aid,  which  was 
kind  enough  to  send  me  its  latest  report. 
It  is  quite  impressive  and — shall  I  say — 
a  very  colorful  piece  of  work.  Usually, 
annual  reports  are.  If  I  do  not  get  any 
other  kick  out  of  it,  I  love  to  look  at  the 
pictures,  but  they  also  have  tables  galore. 
Finally,  I  got  through  it  and  discovered 
that  we  have  subscribed  to  63,360  shares 
of  stock  of  the  World  Bank.  We  plumped 
down — that  is  a  good  term — laid  on  the 
line,  $635  million.  But  that  is  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  story  because  when 
we  subscribe  to  all  these  shares  of  stock 
we  make  a  token  payment,  but  we  are 
callable  any  old  time — when  they  need 
the  money — for  another  $5,715  million. 

,  Thus,  if  we  are  thinking  of  aid  as  some 
kind  of  reservoir  to  be  tapped,  well,  there 
is  the  World  Bank,  and  it  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  loans  all  over  the  universe.  Already, 
it  has  made  $5  billion  worth  of  loans.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  country  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven  that  does  not  have 
a  loan,  with  the  exception  of  one  coun¬ 
try — and  that  happens  to  be  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  subscribe  to  29 
percent  of  the  capital  stock.  Everyone 
else  can  get  a  loan.  We  have  got  no 
loan. 

Then  we  have  another  kind  of  aid.  I 
like  its  abbreviation.  It  is  called  IDA. 
I  remember,  coming  in  from  the  hospi¬ 
tal  this  morning,  I  was  driven  by  Ida's 
Department  Store  out  on  Georgia  Ave¬ 
nue,  so  it  is  easy  to  remember. 

*  We  make  contributions  to  IDA,  and 
thus  far  we  have  made  contributions  to 
the  extent  of  $635  million.  That  is  32 
percent  of  all  the  contributions  made  to 
sweet  IDA.  It  is  pretty  nearly  in  line 
with  the  33  y3  percent  we  contribute  to 
the  United  Nations  and  all  of  its  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  auxiliary  agencies. 

I  see  before  me  a  most  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle  published  in  th£  New  York  Times, 
on  July  18,  and  it  has  a  most  entertain¬ 
ing  headline:  “World  Bank  Seeks  $1 
Billion  To  Lend  to  Poor  Countries.  Rich 
Nations  To  Be  Asked  To  Quadruple  Con¬ 
tributions  To  Provide  ‘Easy’  Loans.” 

I  guess  “soft  loans”  is  a  better  term, 
but  I  will  get  anSund  to  those  soft  loans 
after  a  while. 

I  believe  at  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
I  should  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  this  article  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  because  evi¬ 
dently  someone  has  an  idea  that  we  have 
not  done  enough,  that  the  contributions 
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should  be  quadrupled — and,  of  course, 
that  means  Uncle  Sam  rather  than  any¬ 
one  else. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  18,  1966] 
World  Bank  Seeks  $1  Billion  To  Lend  to 

Poor  Countries — Rich  Nations  To  Be 

Asked  To  Quadruple  Contributions  To 

Provide  “Easy”  Loans 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  17. — The  United  States 
and  the  other  industrial  countries  will  short¬ 
ly  be  asked  to  quadruple,  to  $l-billion  a  year, 
their  contributions  to  the  World  Bank  for 
“easy”  loans  to  the  poor  countries. 

The  request  will  probably  be  made  this 
week  by  George  D.  Woods,  the  president  of 
the  bank.  The  formal  title  of  the  World 
Bank  in  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development. 

The  contributions,  now  running  at  $250- 
million  a  year,  would  go  to  the  bank’s  easy- 
loan  subsidiary,  known  as  the  International 
Development.  Association.  The  bank  itself 
raises  funds  by  selling  bonds  on  the  world’s 
capital  markets. 

FIFTY  YEARS  TO  PAY 

The  United  States  share  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  association  would  remain  at 
about  40  per  cent,  or  $400-million  a  year 
instead  of  the  present  $100-million.  The 
money  is  lent  to  the  world’s  poorest  coun¬ 
tries  with  no  interest  and  50  years  to  pay. 

The  Woods  request  will  pose  a  major  choice 
for  the  United  States  and  the  other  rich 
countries.  It  will  bring  to  a  head  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  a  much  larger  portion  of 
economic  aid  to  the  poor  countries  should  be 
given  through  international  institutions  in¬ 
stead  of  bilaterally. 

It  will  also  pose  dramatically  the  question 
of  the  willingness  of  the  rich  countries  to 
increase  the  total  volume  of  aid  to  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  The  World  Bank  has 
calculated  that  the  developing  countries  are 
now  in  a  position  to  absorb  usefully  from 
$S -billion  to  $4-billion  more  a  year  than  they 
are  currently  receiving. 

In  1964,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  total  government  aid  was  $5.9-bil- 
lion  and  private  capital  flow  was  $3.2-billion. 

Mr.  Woods  has  chosen  this  week  to  make 
his  formal  request  for  additional  funds  for 
the  I.D.A.  because  the  top  foreign  aid  officials 
of  15  countries  will  be  here  for  a  meeting 
not  directly  connected  with  the  World  Bank. 
no  hint  of  amount 

This  is  a  meeting  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee,  an  arm  of  the  21- 
country  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  Development.  The  committed  seeks 
to  coordinate  the  aid  programs  of  individual 
aid-granting  countries. 

The  member  nations  of  this  committee 
are  also  the  main  contributors  to  the  I.D.A. 

The  bulk  of  support  for  the  association 
comes  from  the  United  States,  Britain,  West 
Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  Japan  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Woods  will  speak  to  the  meeting,  but 
he  is  expected  to  make  his  formal  request 
for  funds  for  the  I.D.A.  separately. 

Th  donor  countries  have  known  for  months 
that  a  request  for  a  new  round  of  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  I.D.A.  was  impending  because 
its  association  funds  are  running  out.  The 
last  round  of  contributions  was  $750-million 
over  a  three -year  period. 


Mr.  Woods  has  given  no  hint,  however,  of 
how  much  he  will  ask.  His  asking  figure 
of  $l-billion  was  learned  from  highly  au¬ 
thoritative  sources. 

What  the  United  States  reaction  to  the 
request  will  be  is  not  known.  Top  officials 
have  indicated  a  definite  sympathy  with  the 
idea  that  the  rate  of  aid  given  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  should  be  increased,  but  whether 
they  will  go  along  with  a  quadrupling  of  the 
aid  is  uncertain. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  is  eager 
to  find  a  device  by  which  its  contributions 
to  the  I.D.A.  would  not  further  worsen  its 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  international  pay¬ 
ments.  I.D.A.  loans  are  disbursed  by  the  bank 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  worldwide 
bidding,  and  thus  many  of  them  eventually 
flow  by  way  of  the  poor  countries  to  other 
developed  countries. 

Mr.  Woods  is  known  to  have  strong  re¬ 
servations  about  two  possible  ways  that  the 
United  States,  or  other  donor  countries, 
could  be  protected  against  any  adverse  bal- 
ance-of-payments  effect. 

right  to  reduce 

One  would  be  to  give  a  nation  in  balance- 
of -payments  difficulty  the  right,  at  the  time 
the  money  is  disbursed  by  the  I.D.A.  several 
years  from  now,  to  reduce  its  contribution 
by  some  specified  amount  for  the  year  in 
question.  This  poses  for  Mr.  Woods  the 
problem  of  not  knowing  precisely  how  much 
money  he  could  commit  for  loans. 

The  second  would  be  a  requirement  that 
the  bank  "tie”  its  disbursements  to  goods 
procured  in  the  nation  suffering  payments 
difficulties.  Dollars  would  have  to  be  spent 
in  the  United  States,  for  example.  This 
would  require  a  sharp  revision  of  the  bank’s 
current  practice. 

Another  suggestion  has  Just  begun  to  be 
explored.  This  would  be  an  agreement 
among  the  donor  countries  that  the  total 
pledge  for  each  year  would  be  “firm,”  but 
that  members  of  the  donor  group  in  pay¬ 
ments  difficulties  might  pay  less  while  their 
problem  lasted.  The  difference  would  be 
made  up  temporarily  by  those  in  payments 
surplus. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  agencies  running  out  of  our  ears. 
There  is  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  There  is  the  International  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation.  There  is  the  Bank 
for  Asian  Development.  There  is  the 
Inter-American  Bank. 

We  have  gone  to  some  pains  to  put  all 
these  commitments  together  to  see  what 
we  are  liable  for.  The  commitments 
now  aggregate  the  tidy  little  sum  of 
$14,519,000,000.  Accordingly,  we  see 
that  when  there  is  a  call  from  needy 
people,  whether  it  is  in  Vietnam,  the 
Congo,  the  Transvaal,  Iceland,  or  wher¬ 
ever  it  is,  and  the  World  Bank  runs  out 
of  dough — and  that  is  a  good  term,  too — 
why,  we  are  callable  for  money  so  that 
these  poor  creatures  will  not  have  to 
suffer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Our  total  commitment 
is  $14,500  million? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  $14,519  million. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator’s 
document  show  what  part  of  the  com¬ 
mitment  has  actually  been  paid  in,  and 
what  part  is  callable? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  on  the  World 
Bank,  we  paid  in  $635  million.  We  are 
callable  for  $5,715  million.  Under  sweet 
IDA,  those  are  contributions,  and  we  are 
not  callable  for  an  amount  there.  But 
on  some  of  the  other  agencies,  we  are; 
I  do  not  have  all  of  the  detailed  figures 
here,  although  we  did  put  them  together. 
I  am  interested  in  this  very  impressive 
total. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  get  into  the  Record  what  amount  we 
paid  in  and  what  amount  was  callable. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  informative  for 
the  Senate  to  have  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  also  empha¬ 
size  what  the  United  States  got  out  of  it. 
Nothing. 

Now,  World  War  I,  $14,408  million. 
Total  commitments  now  for  loans,  $14,- 
519  million.  AID  and  its  predecessor 
agencies,  $117,019  million. 

That  adds  up  to — if  my  figures  are 
correct — approximately  $145  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  stop  there, 
bless  us.  We  have  a  new  program  soon 
to  come  to  the  Senate  floor.  It  is  called 
food  for  freedom.  That  is  a  mouth- 
filling  term.  It  is  also  an  ear-filling 
term.  It  is  going  to  be  a  purse-depleting 
term,  too,  before  we  get  through. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  we  are 
going  to  do  under  the  food-for-freedom 
program : 

Under  title  I,  $2,500  million  every  year. 
Under  title  II,  $800  million  every  year. 
Under  title  III,  $33  million  every  year. 

Now,  if  I  am  any  good  at  arithmetic — 
as  Aristotle  or  someone  else  said,  arith¬ 
metic  is  the  gi-eatest  of  the  sciences  and 
the  mother  of  all  invention — that  figure 
should  add  up  to  $3,333  million  annually. 
That  is  just  another  commitment  of  aid. 

The  singular  thing  is  that  we  thought, 
as  we  went  along'  giving  all  this  aid  dur¬ 
ing  the  years,  that  somehow  we  could 
stimulate  the  enterprise  system  in  the 
countries  which  were  receiving  benefits 
from  the  United  States.  But,  if  it  has 
happened,  I  see  no  evidence  of  it. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  country  one 
can  point  and  say  the  enterprise  incen¬ 
tive,  the  vigor  and  energy  for  self-help, 
is  the  kind  that  has  energized  or  sharp¬ 
ened  it.  That  is  one  of  the  distressing 
things  about  this  whole  program. 

The  other  is  that  I  have  seen  very 
little  resource  development.  If  anything, 
there  has  been  less  development  than 
there  was  before.  Before  the  ruckus  in 
the  Congo,  the  Belgians  were  in  there 
and  were  doing  a  pretty  tolerable  job 
of  developing  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country.  What  has  happened  since 
that  time?  There  have  been  assortments 
of  killings  and  self-appointed  leaders 
who  have  been  at  each  other’s  throat. 
How  much  stability  there  is  there  at  the 
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present  time  is  a  question  of  grave  doubt. 
I  see  nobody  getting  back  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  system  or  developing  the  resources 
of  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  just  think  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  where 
the  Lord  has  planted  some  of  those  things 
that  have  enriched  and  developed  man¬ 
kind.  Yet  where  are  the  developments? 
Only  in  a  few  countries  have  we  seen 
them. 

So  one  wonders  to  what  purpose  our  aid 
was  directed  in  the  first  instance  To  be 
sure,  when  the  program  was  first  started, 
it  was  designed  to  give  relief  to  people 
who  were  the  victims  of  war. 

There  has  been  some  success,  not  only 
in  the  development  of  a  country’s  re¬ 
sources,  but  in  the  reestablishment  of 
their  economic  systems.  That  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  some  instances.  It  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Germany.  What  was  the  re¬ 
sult?  A  stable  currency  and  a  country 
that  peddles  its  merchandise  practically 
all  over  the  globe.  West  Germany  has 
practically  no  unemployment. 

When  the  Chancellor  of  West  Germany 
was  in  this  country,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  or  one  of  the  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  committee,  had  a  luncheon 
for  him.  I  went  to  the  luncheon  and  I 
asked  the  Chancellor  about  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  his  country.  He  said,  “We  could 
use  a  million  extra  people  right  now.” 

So  that  country  has  done  it.  It  has 
followed  a  pattern  tested  by  time  and 
found  not  to  be  wanting. 

Are  we  to  be  in  the  fix  of  the  ancient 
Greek  runner,  who  collapsed  when  his 
goal  was  in  sight,  finally  bit  on  his 
wrist,  sucked  his  blood,  won  the  race,  but 
fell  exhausted  and  died  at  the  end?  Does 
that  have  to  be  the  end  of  a  program  of 
this  kind,  after  all  the  good  will  we  have 
invested,  together  with  our  funds?  Must 
that  be  the  reward  for  our  country? 

I  go  a  little  bit  further  in  this  picture 
if,  in  this  melee  and  assortment  of  mate¬ 
rial,  I  can  find  where  I  placed  my  note. 
There  are  other  factors  that  should  be 
discussed  here  and  now  with  respect  to 
the  AID  program.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  call  for  a  seventh  inning  stretch 
until  I  can  find  what  I  did  with  my  note. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  while  he  is  looking  for 
his  paper? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  a  matter  of  in¬ 
formation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  placed  in  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  in  the 
New  York  Times,  entitled  “Aid  to  the 
Poor  Nations  Soared  to  Record  $10.98- 
Billion  in  ’65.” 

The  article  breaks  down  overall  for¬ 
eign  aid  into  various  categories:  bilateral 
aid,  private  capital,  through  interna¬ 
tional  lending  agencies,  and  so  forth.  I 
think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  1966] 
Aid  to  the  Poor  Nations  Soared  to  Record 
$10.98  Billion  in  1965 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  19. — The  total  flow  of 
aid  to  the  less  developed  countries,  public 
and  private,  reached  a  record  figure  of  $10.98- 
billion  last  year,  up  to  $l-billion  from  1964. 

This  was  disclosed  today  on  the  eve  of  a 
two-day  meeting  at  the  high  official  level  of 
the  15-nation  Development  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  group  that  attempts  to  coordinate 
the  flow  of  aid. 

The  figure  of  $10.98-billion  represents  dis¬ 
bursements  of  funds,  not  aid  commitments 
or  loan  agreements.  It  is  a  net  figure,  with 
repayments  of  the  principal  of  past  loans 
to  the  poor  countries  subtracted  from  gross 
disbursements. 

The  $10.98-billion  had  these  main  com¬ 
ponents  : 

Bilateral  aid  from  the  15  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  making  up  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  to  the  less  developed  countries, 
totaling  $5.8-billion.  This  includes  food 
shipments  by  the  United  States. 

Private  capital  flow  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor  countries  of  $3 .6-billion.  This  includes 
both  investments  in  mines  and  factories  and 
exports  on  credit  terms  with  more  than  one 
year  to  pay,  usually  guaranteed  by  govern¬ 
ments. 

Aid  from  the  international  lending  agen¬ 
cies  of  $290-million.  With  money  raised 
from  both  governments  and  private  capital 
markets. 

Aid  from  nations  not  members  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Assistance  Committee,  mainly  the 
Communist  countries,  of  about  $670-million. 

The  committee  is  an  arm  of  the  21 -nation 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 
The  meeting  here  this  week  is  the  annual 
gathering  of  top  foreign  aid  officials  of  the 
15  nations  that  account  for  practically  the 
entire  flow  of  aid  outside  the  Communist 
bloc. 

The  total  aid  flowing  from  the  countries 
that  are  committee  members,  including  pri¬ 
vate  aid  and  money  flowing  by  way  of  inter¬ 
national  lending  agencies,  was  $10. 15-billion 
last  year. 

Officials  said  this  came  to  almost  exactly 
1  per  cent  of  the  combined  national  income 
of  the  15  countries,  the  figure  originally  set 
as  an  informal  target  for  aid. 

However,  the  United  Nations  has  since  set 
a  target  of  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  industrial  countries,  a  figure 
larger  than  national  income.  Last  year’s  aid 
total  was  about  0.85  per  cent  of  gross  na¬ 
tional  product. 

This  week’s  meeting  is  expected  to  review 
the  general  aid  picture  and  to  take  up  in  some 
depth  for  the  first  time  the  special  problem 
of  an  expected  world  food  shortage. 

The  statistical  report  today  put  the  total  of 
aid  flow  at  $7.7-billion  in  1960,  $8.97-billion 
in  1961,  $8. 6-billion  in  1962,  $9.4-billion  in 
1963  and  $9 .9-billion  in  1964. 

The  members  of  the  Development  As¬ 
sistance  Committee  are  Australia,  Belgium, 
Austria,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  The  executive  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
which  disburses  some  aid,  is  also  a  member. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going -to  offer  one  or  two  comments 
with  regard  to  the  case  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  made  on  the  amendment  which 
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he  has  proposed.  The  authorization 
asked  for  by  the  administration  was 
$1.25  billion,  but  it  asked  for  only  $665 
million  in  appropriations  for  the  1967 
fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  it  has  asked 
for  a  5-year  program,  apparently  con¬ 
templating  a  carry-over  from  unappo- 
priated  funds  under  the  authorization 
for  future  years.  The  fact  is  that  the 
administration  has  said  it  needs  only 
$665  million. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  is  adopted  cutting  the 
authorization  to  $370  million  that  would 
leave  a  difference  between  the  Senate 
and  the  $1  billion  authorization  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  of  $630  million. 

If  the  conference  compromised  it  SO¬ 
SO,  as  we  have  done  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  on  questions  of  amounts  of 
money  in  the  past,  we  come  out  with  a 
figure  of  $685  million.  Following  the 
usual  practice  the  figure  could  be  higher 
than  the  actual  appropriation  request  of 
the  administration. 

While  this  looks  like  a  deep  cut  in  the 
authorization  compared  with  that  of  last 
year,  in  my  opinion  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  if  the 
traditional  pattern  of  the  past  is  fol¬ 
lowed  this  year,  would  not  result  in  a 
serious  cut  at  all.  It  would  be  merely 
trying  to  maintain  something  in  the  way 
of  what  the  Senate  committee  contended 
for. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  House  came  by 
its  figure  long  before  we  were  summoned 
to  the  White  House  to  discuss  fiscal  af¬ 
fairs  with  the  President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  domestic  expendi¬ 
tures  and  the  demands  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  We  know  the  military  require¬ 
ments  must  be  met.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  done  about  it.  If  General  Westmore¬ 
land  sends  a  cablegram  and  says,  “I  need 
this  or  that,”  we  are  dutybound  to  fill  it. 
We  do  not  leave  our  boys  12,000  miles 
from  home,  fighting  in  a  dismal  battle, 
without  making  available  to  them  what 
their  commanding  general,  whom  we  re¬ 
gard  as  the  cream  of  the  crop,  thinks  he 
ought  to  have.  So  our  military  demands 
must  be  met. 

Therefore,  we  have  nowhere  else  to 
Jook  except  to  the  economic  picture. 
There  are  not  many  places  where  we  can 
cut  the  budget  in  substantial  sums.  We 
cannot  cut  the  cost  of  interest  on  our 
debt.  The  cost  of  paying  interest  on  our 
debt  is  now  $12  billion  a  year.  We  cannot 
cut  funds  for  our  veterans.  Every  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  has  its  sacred  cows.  I 
have  my  own,  I  suppose,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  let  the  cows  stand  in  the  way 
if  that  is  the  only  way  to  take  action 
that  must  be  taken  to  put  this  country 
on  a  sound  and  stable  basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  suppose  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  is  in  pursuance  of  the 
President’s  request,  as  explained  yester¬ 
day  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
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tee,  and  he  is  asking  to  cut  some  money 
out  of  the  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect.  The  day  before,  the  President  had 
the  leadership  at  the  White  House.  We 
know  what  the  facts  are  in  the  entire 
picture.  We  have  our  money  supply. 
There  are  great  demands  for  it.  If  there 
is  anything  to  the  classic  definition  of 
inflation,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  equate 
it  with  the  goods  and  the  prices  one  sees 
on  those  goods  in  the  marketplace. 

Last  Saturday  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  the  market  with  Mrs.  Dirksen,  to 
look  around  at  the  price  tags,  and  buy  a 
few  things. 

Being  an  old  baker,  when  I  buy  bread 
I  sometimes  like  to  buy  the  pullman  loaf. 
It  is  square,  and  makes  good  sandwiches. 

So  I  picked  up  a  loaf  of  pullman  bread, 
and  when  we  got  it  home,  I  noticed  the 
price  tag,  and  I  was  surprised.  I 
thought,  well,  now,  wait  a  minute;  last 
week  that  loaf  was  25  cents.  This  week 
it  is  30  cents.  So  it  has  gone  up  very 
considerably. 

I  know  it,  because  I  take  a  look  at  the 
price  tags. 

So  that  is  what  we  have  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today;  and  people  are  beginning  to 
get  just  a  little  excited  and  just  a  little 
concerned  about  this  inflationary  feeling. 
So  there  you  have  a  factor. 

Your  second  factor  is  this  fierce  money 
competition  among  all  the  thrift  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  savings  and  loan  associ¬ 
ations,  the  banks,  the  mutual  savings 
banks.  The  question  is,  how  much  will 
they  offer  on  certificates  of  deposit,  for 
instance,  in  order  to  get  a  man’s  money? 

Well,  they  bid  one  against  another; 
and  I  think  the  latest  figure  I  saw  was 
that  they  were  up  to  5%  in  the  mutual 
banks  in  New  York,  and  they  thought 
they  would  go  through  that  6  percent 
ceiling  easily.  It  may  bo.  higher  in  other 
places. 

But  just  take  a  look  at  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  papers  from  day  to  day,  and 
see  what  these  savings  and  loan  associ¬ 
ations  in  Washington  are  doing.  They 
start  with  4  percent. 

“We  are  going  to  give  you  4  Vi-” 

“We  will  give  you  4J/2,  if  you  come  to 
our  association.” 

Maybe  now  they  are  up  to  4%.  But 
that  is  bidding  for  the  available  money. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  have  this  un¬ 
ending  demand  for  credit.  I  do  not  wish 
to  get  into  the  question  of  the  payments 
in  balance.  I  would  rather  leave  that  to 
my  distinguished  and  scholarly  friend  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  But  it  is  a 
factor  in  this  picture. 

Then  we  have  the  vast  holdings  of  the 
federals.  I  saw  a  figure  this  morning, 
reasonably  current:  It  is  right  at  $42 
billion  of  Federal  securities.  That  is  a 
hoard  for  you.  And  of  course  the  Open 
Market  Committee  can  operate  back  and 


forth — you  plow  securities  into  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  sponge  up  cash,  or  you  put  out 
cash  and  pick  up  securities — and  so  they 
try  to  gage  it  as  best  they  can. 

But  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  not  worried  and  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  he  sees  in  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  picture  today. 

Here  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain, 
worried  about  the  pound  sterling.  What 
does  he  do?  He  gives  his  country  an 
austerity  program.  We  ought  to  be 
equally  concerned  about  our  own  dollar, 
to  make  sure  that  its  value  will  remain. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Those  are  other  con¬ 
siderations  in  the  domestic  picture  that 
we  must  take  into  account,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  part  of  the  motivation  for  trying 
to  find  some  place  among  13  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  and  the  authorizations  to  go 
with  them  where  we  can  cut  out  some 
money,  and  take  a  little  of  the  heat  out 
of  this  economy. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  British  economy,  and  how  they  are 
trying  to  cut  back  with  an  austerity  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware 
that  one  of  the  places  they  pinpointed 
to  cut  was  on  their  foreign  aid  program. 
They  are  making  it  the  No.  1  item  to 
which  they  point. 

I  might  point  out  that  as  long  ago  as 
August  31,  1965,  a  man  with  whom  I  have 
always  been  in  agreement,  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  said  that  the 
aid  burden  was  to  heavy.  He  told  this 
to  Senators: 

The  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve 
System  said  yesterday — 

This  was  August  30 — 
the  United  States  is  “carrying  too  large  a 
load”  in  the  area  of  foreign  aid  and  interna¬ 
tional  development. 

He  said  “we  have  got  to  rely  on  our  friends 
to  do  more  than  they  have  been  doing  in  that 
field.” 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  just  for  a 
little  local  information,  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  since  we  are  neighbors — 
the  State  of  Indiana  is  very  close  to  Illi¬ 
nois — that  we  have  just  completed  an 
analysis  of  a  sampling  of  public  opinion 
in  Indiana  on  foreign  aid.  This  is  a  part 
of  an  in-depth  survey  we  have  been  do¬ 
ing — a  cross  section  of  1,116  respondents. 
All  of  these  replies  have  come  in  between 
July  5  and  July  19  of  this  year. 

Question  No.  8  on  that  poll  was: 

Do  you  think  that  America’s  foreign  aid — 
economic  assistance — has  been  valuable  in 
achieving  the  friendliness  of  foreign  nations? 

“Yes,”  replied  20.5  percent  and  69.1 
percent  said  “No.”  10.4  percent  were 

undecided. 

Question  No.  9  was: 


As  concerns  our  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  AID,  which  of  the  following  do  you 
prefer:  (a)  increasing  foreign  aid. 

That  was  the  preference  of  13  percent. 

(b)  continuing  at  present  levels. 

That  was  the  preference  of  14.8  per¬ 
cent. 

(c)  reducing  foreign  aid. 

38.8  percent  indicated  that  as  their 
preference. 

(d)  ending  the  foreign  aid  program. 

That  choice  was  the  preference  of  27.8 
percent.  7.6  percent  were  undecided. 

In  other  words,  we  had  a  total  of  those 
who  are  for  increasing  foreign  aid  or 
continuing  it  at  present  levels  of  27.8 
percent,  while  those  who  are  for  reduc¬ 
ing  or  ending  it  totaled'  64.6  percent,  or 
almost  two-thirds  of  those  responding. 

I  wish  to  include  two  more  figures 
from  this  questionnaire. 

Question  10: 

On  the  assumption  of  a  continuance  of 
foreign  aid,  would  you  place  it  on  a  selective 
basis  to  friendly  nations  only,  or  would  you 
also  include  neutral  nations? 

The  responses  were  as  follows : 

Friendly  nations  only,  49,8  percent. 

Also  include  neutrals,  35.9  percent. 

Undecided,  14.3  percent. 

The  question  on  military  aid  I  shall 
not  include  at  this  time,  but  the  figures 
are  still  more  overwhelming. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  Senator, 
from  Illinois  for  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  it.  I  think 
in  the  abnormal  situation  we  are  in¬ 
volved  in  at  the  present  time,  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  to,  certainly  a  little 
bit  of  economy  for  those  overseas  is  in 
order.  It  would  not  hurt  them  to  share 
some  of  the  problems  we  have  here  at 
home.  That  is  not  saying  that  in  future 
days  we  may  not  change  our  minds. 
But  at  this  stage,  we  ought  to  cooperate 
with  the  President  in  cutting  down  the 
expenses  of  the  Government.  We  ought 
to  follow  his  suggestions.  If  we  do  not 
follow  the  same  path,  we  will  come  out 
with  the  same  end  result.  If  he  is  fear¬ 
ful  of  a  budget  deficiency  in  1967, 1  think 
we  should  support  him. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  buy  two  or  three  boxes  of  pa¬ 
per  clips,  but  of  cutting  out  $250  mil¬ 
lion.  As  I  commented  earlier  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois,  I  think  maybe  his  cut 
is  a  little  too  small,  but  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  him  and  vote  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  always  thought 
forbearance  is  a  virtue.  When  I  first 
toyed  with  the  figure,  I  think  it  was 
twice  that  amount.  I  felt  I  would  rather 
be  reasonable  about  it,  and  submit  a  fig¬ 
ure  that  probably  the  Senate  would  ap¬ 
prove,  and  that  could  be  retained  in  the 
bill  in  conference. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  at 
that  point,  since  he  has  been  interrupted? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  make  this  one 
comment. 

I  notice  one  other  thing  in  this  British 
picture.  They  have  not  touched  loans 
for  modernization  and  expansion  of  ho¬ 
tels.  The  idea  is  to  get  our  folks  over 
there,  so  that  they  can  spend  some 
money.  That  is  a  very  laudable  ambi¬ 
tion  on  their  part,  I  must  say,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  contributes  particularly 
to  our  own  stability. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  has 
reduced  his  figure  from  $620  million  to 
$375  million,  if  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  $370  million,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  figures. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right;  I  had  to 
modify  it.  We  did  not  take  out  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  fund.  The  entire  $250 
million  cut  comes  under  the  development 
program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  Senator 
has  taken  none  out  of  the  supporting 
assistance. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes,  and  I  am 
glad.  My  question  is,  how  much  is  un¬ 
obligated  and  unspent  of  funds  on  hand 
for  the  development  loans? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  had  that  looked 
up,  and  they  gave  me  a  figure  of  $228,- 
900,000  that  is  available  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  addition  to 
this  other  amount? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right,  because 
that  amount  is  left  from  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  contemplate 
introducing  or  having  a  vote  on  any 
other  amendments  involving  cuts? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  other 
amendments  that  involve  cuts.  I  have 
many  amendments  that  deal  with  pro¬ 
cedure  and  administrative  practice. 
This  amendment  is  the  only  one  of  that 
kind,  and  I  thought  this  was  a  logical 
place  to  do  it  because  of  the  number  of 
loan  agencies  in  which  we  participate 
today,  and  the  commitments  by  which 
we  are  presently  bound. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  another  of  the 
factors  that  we  must  have  in  mind  with 
respect  to  this  program  is  the  conduct  of 
the  program.  I  do  not  know  whether 
those  who  have  been  running  the  project 
get  a  little  weary  of  well-doing.  It  is 
hard  to  say.  However,  I  do  not  think 
you  can  be  in  this  kind  of  a  program  for 
19  years  without  getting  into  a  kind  of 
groove.  The  program  will  have  to  have 


a  good  look-see  to  see  whether  we  can¬ 
not  get  it  straightened  out. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  all  of  these 
items  at  length,  but  I  do  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  few.  I  call  attention  to  the 
failure  of  AID  to  report  interest 
delinquency. 

When  we  went  over  those  records  we 
found  that  they  took  the  ones  where 
interest  was  due  and  delinquent  and  just 
folded  them  into  the  capital  and  re¬ 
capitalized  the  loans. 

There  were  some  of  those,  probably  not 
a  great  many.  However,  we  are  now 
coming  to  the  point  at  which  we  will 
have  a  great  many  of  these  loans  on 
which  the  grace  period  and  the  low-in¬ 
terest  rate  are  coming  to  an  end.  Then 
the  delinquencies  are  bound  to  arise. 

One  of  the  truly  intriguing  things  is 
the  fact  that  where  they  earned  the  so- 
called  maintenance  of  value  cost  in  the 
AID  contracts  heretofore,  that  somehow 
was  eliminated,  and  the  figure  that  we 
have  presently  is  that  our  loss  or  ex¬ 
change  loss  as  a  result  of  failure  to  main¬ 
tain  the  value  amounts  to  $351,200,000. 
This  was  on  the  basis  of,  I  expect,  a 
very  close  investigation.  It  is  borne  out, 
I  think  in  large  part,  by  the  observation 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  made 
to  this  effect.  They  said ; 

Additional,  substantial  exchange  rate 
losses  on  foreign  currency  assets  will  be  su¬ 
stained  in  the  future. 

AID  has  amended  the  six  loans  in  the 
fiscal  1963-64  in  which  it  eliminated 
the  maintenance  of  value  provisions. 
General  Accounting  Office  found  that  in 
these  six  loans  the  immediate  exchange 
rate  loss  was  $91.7  million. 

We  discovered  that  there  was  a  coun¬ 
try  which  made  a  loan  for  supporting  its 
budget,  and  then,  after  the  loan  was 
made,  we  found  that  the  country  actually 
did  not  need  the  budget  support  loan. 
They  had  sufficient  money  with  which 
to  do  it.  They  then  used  their  own 
money  on  a  project  on  which  they  tried 
to  get  AID  funds  and  failed.  The  funds 
were  denied.  However,  once  we  made 
the  budget  support  loan,  they  then  took 
their  own  money  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  we  tried  to  keep  them  from  doing. 

Those  are  rather  quaint  and  interest¬ 
ing  practices.  I  do  not  know  how  anyone 
can  justify  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  printed  in 
the  Record  later  a  whole  series  of  tabu¬ 
lations  to  implement  the  remarks  I  have 
been  making  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  tabulations  include, 
country  by  country  and  region  by  region, 
the  loans  that  have  been  made  in  total 
by  all  our  so-called  assistance  agencies 
since  June  5,  1947,  or  a  date  rather  close 
to  that  date.  They  also  include  the  com¬ 
mitments  we  made  and  the  World  War  I 
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loan.  They  include  the  figures,  broken 
down  by  country,  that  were  submitted  to 
Congress,  ostensibly  for  loan  purposes, 
but  which  finally  turned  out  to  be  grants 
rather  than  loans. 

That  becomes  rather  important  be¬ 
cause  we  have  worked  year  in  and  year 
out  in  the  hope  that  we  would  get  this 
program  on  a  loan  rather  than  a  grant 
basis. 

As  a  result,  we  want  the  figures  to 
speak  for  themselves.  I  think  I  should 
permit  the  committee  members  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  total  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  sure  this 
caption  is  correct,  because  if  for  any  rea¬ 
son  in  discussing  some  of  these  items 
with  the  press  yesterday  after  our  policy 
meeting,  they  got  an  inaccurate  idea,  it 
could  have  been  my  own  feeble  and  in¬ 
adequate  way  of  making  it  clear  to  them. 
Perhaps  they  misunderstood.  However, 
it  reads  as  follows: 

Figures  reported  to  the  Congress  by  AID 
as  loans  when  in  fact  they  are  grants. 

The  amount  is  in  millions,  and  if  $10,- 
178.7  means  anything  in  my  book,  it 
means  that  they  have  submitted  figures 
to  us  to  show  what  they  were  asking  for 
in  loans,  when  in  fact  they  became 
grants,  to  the  tune  of  $10,178,700,000.  I 
have  checked  with  the  staff  and  that  fig¬ 
ure  is  correct. 

Probably  30  or  35  countries,  and  per¬ 
haps  more,  are  involved  here.  I  need 
not  encumber  the  Record  with  the  names 
except  to  have  the  tabulations  printed 
and  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

Other  tabulations  here  indicate  these 
totals,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  that  these 
figures  will  stand  up  against  any  criti¬ 
cism. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  to  the  trouble 
of  getting  everything  we  could  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  by  way  of 
reports. 

Many  of  these  reports  were  highly 
critical,  and  may  I  say  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  that  we  have  been  very  careful  not 
to  include  any  classified  material,  so  that 
this  can  be  used  anywhere,  any  time,  any 
place. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re¬ 
ports  with  the  subheads  on  these  reports 
that  are  tabulated  here  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  subheads 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

A  Resume  of  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance 
Programs 

Millions 

Total  assistance  to  countries - $117,019.  1 

World  War  I  debt _  14,  408.  4 


Grand  total _  131,  427.  5 
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Summary  as  of  June  SO,  1965 

[TJ.S.  fiscal  years;  In  millions  of  dollars] 


15715 


Total, 

1946-65 

Principal 

repayments 

Interest 

collected 

Principal 

outstanding 

Interest 
due  and 
unpaid 

Principal 
and  interest 
due  and 
unpaid 

Loans: 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . . . . 

9,880.6 
6, 720. 1 
9, 015.  2 
7, 635.  9 
555.6 

898.3 

156.4 
4, 084.  4 
2,  761. 1 

295.1 

860.7 
289.6 
1, 759. 3 
1,341.9 
6.8 

8, 982. 3 

6.563.7 
4, 930.  8 

4.874.8 
260.5 

% 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans . . . . . . . . 

Other  U.S.*  economic  programs  1 2 3 _  _ 

Military  assistance _ _ _ _ . 

Total  loans . . . . _ . . . 

32,807.4 

8, 195. 3 

4,  258.  3 

24, 612. 1 

Grants: 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _  _ _ _ _ 

30, 149.  2 
7, 505.  5 
11,  536.  5 
34,  091.  3 

Food  for  peace _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs... . . . . .  . 

J 

Military  assistance . . . . . .  . . 

Total  grants _ _ _ _ 

83,  282.  5 

8, 195.  3 

4,  258.  3 

24, 612. 1 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _  1, 954.  4 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30,  1965,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  14, 408. 4 


Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _  1, 954.  4 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30,  1965,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  14, 408. 4 


1  Includes  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund.  Note.— Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965,  $6,176,000,000. 

U.S.  contributions  to  international  agencies  1946-66 


[In  billions  of  dollars] 


U.S.  expendi¬ 
tures  and 
commitments 

Callable  capital 
and  future  U.S. 

commitments 
to  international 
agencies 

Total  U.S. 

foreign 

economic 

obligations 

World  Bank  (IBRD). 

>0.635 

8 .632 
*  .035 
«  1.  050 

7 .020 
•5.160 
>«  .  480 

•5.715 

6.350 

International  Development  Association  (IDA) _ _ _  _ _ 

•.612 

1 . 180 

1. 662 
.200 

Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB) _ _  _ _  _  _ 

8.012 

6.507 

14.  519 

1  Capital  subscriptions  to  international  organizations  are  subtracted  from  the  total 
because  these  are  listed  separately  in  the  table. 

2  World  Bank/IDA  Report,  fiscal  year  1965,  p.  26— $5,715,000,000  represents  the  U.S. 
subscription  to  the  callable  capital  of  the  World  Bank.  This  subscription  is  callable 
proportionately  in  the  event  of  default  on  IBRD  bonds  resulting  from  the  failure  or 
inability  to  borrowers  to  repay.  It  is  this  backing  which  permits  flotation  of  IBRD 
bonds  in  United  States  and  other  capital  markets  with  triple  A  status.  The  World 
Bank  as  of  fiscal  year  1965,  has  sold  $1,183,000,000  of  its  bonds,  net  of  redemptions,  in. 
the  U.S.  market. 

3  World  Bank  and  IDA  Annual  Report  1964-65,  p.  41. 

*  With  the  appropriation  of  $250,000,000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1967,  the  total  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  fund  for  special  operations  of  the  IADB — the  “soft”  loan  window 
of  the  Bank— will  be  $900,000,000;  $75,000,000  of  the  U.S.  commitment  of  $150,000,000 
to  paid-in  capital  has  been  paid  in;  the  remaining  $75,000,000  was  paid  to  the  IADB  in 
the  form  of  non-interest-bearing  Treasury  notes.  None  of  these  notes  has  been  en¬ 
cashed  as  of  Oct.  1, 1965.  See  “The  United  States  Balance  of  Payments;  An  Appraisal 


of  U.S.  Economic  Strategy,”  published  June  13,  1966,  by  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Association,  pp.  116-118. 

5  $612,000,000  represents  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the  callable  capital  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  This  subscription  is  callable  proportionately  in  the 
event  of  default  on  IADB  bonds  resulting  from  the  failure  or  inability  of  borrowers  to 
repay.  It  is  this  backing  which  permits  flotation  of  IADB  bonds  in  U.S.  and  other 
capital  markets  with  triple  A  status.  See  Six  Annual  Report  of  IADB,  p.  35. 

7  Asian  Development  Bank  message  of  the  President— Jan.  18,  1966— $20,000,000  is 
the  1st  of  5  installments. 

8  See  footnote  “7”;  $100,000,000  represents  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the  callable  capital 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB).  The  other  $80,000,000  difference  represents 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  paid-in  capital  of  the  ADB  over  the  next  4  years  (fiscal  years 
1968-71). 

» International  Financial  Statistics  of  the  IMF— July  issue — p.  3.  } 

m  Includes  1967  appropriation  request  of  $110,000,000;  fiscal  years  1962-66  appropria¬ 
tion  figures  obtained  from  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 


Figures  reported  to  the  Congress  by  AID  as 
loans  when  in  fact  they  are  grants 


Figures  reported  to  the  Congress  by  AID  as 
loans  when  in  fact  they  are  grants — Con. 


[In  millions] 

Greece - - - 

Nepal  _ 

Iran  _ 

Pakistan  - 

Turkey _ 

India  _ 

Brazil _ 

Colombia _ 

Haiti _ 

Honduras  _ 

Mexico - 

Uruguay  _ 2 — 

Peru _ 

China _ 

Ecuador  _ 


[In  millions] 


$440.  1  Indonesia  _  $4. 8 

37.  8  Japan _  1,  694.  9 

4.  6  Korea _  834.  4 

74.  6  Philippines _ 756.  5 

5.  4  Ryukyu  Islands _  255.  6 

6.  9  Thailand _  5.  7 

17.  5  Austria  _ 316.  4 

15.  8  Belgium _  1. 1 

2.  7  Czechoslovakia  _  183. 4 

8.1  Finland _  1.8 

0  Prance _  314.  ? 

14  5  Germany _ _ _  1,  411.  5 

406!  8  Hungary  - - —  2.4 

10.  5  Italy  . . — . . .  961.  7 


Figures  reported  to  the  Congress  by  AID  as 
loans  when  in  fact  they  are  grants — Con. 
[In  millions] 


Netherlands _  $1.9 

Norway _  .  8 

Poland _  364.  0 

United  Kingdom _  8.  4 

Sweden  _  .5 

Liberia _  8.  0 

Nigeria _ 13.  8 

Ethiopia _  10.  6 

Australia _  .  2 

Pacific  Trust  Territory _  106.  2 

Latin  America  regional _  2.  9 

Nonregional  _  1,  769.  8 


Total . . . .  10,178.7 
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Subscriptions  to  international  organizations 
[U.S.  fiscal  years,  millions  of  dollars] 

Total 

1946-65 


U.N.  technical  assistance -  402. 1 

U.N.  Relief  Works  Agency -  288.  5 

U.N.  Children’s  Fund -  147.5 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund -  111.  1 

U.N.  Emergency  Forces -  24.  8 

Malaria  Eradication  (WHO) -  17.5 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  13.  4 

U.N.  for  Congo-Technical  Assistance.  16.  9 

U.N.  Peace  Keeping,  Cyprus -  14.  6 


International  Atomic  Energy 

Agency -  4.  4 

FAO  world  food  program -  5.  0 

Medical  research  (WHO) -  2.5 

Community  water  supply  (WHO)..  .9 

Other  _ - —  •  1 

Total  _ _  1.  451.  5 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs 
[U.S.  fiscal  years,  millions  of  dollars] 

Total 

1946-65 


U.N.  headquarters  loan  and  bond 

issue _  441.  3 

UNRRA  grant  and  miscellaneous 

expenses  _ _  377. 2 

International  Refugee  Organiza¬ 
tion  _  237 . 0 

International  Children’s  Emergency 

Fund  _  80.  8 

Migration  and  refugee  assistance —  36. 1 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on 

Refugees - r -  3.  7 

Peace  Corps -  44.4 

Civilian  supplies -  5,  315.  0 

British  loan - - -  3,750.0 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Administration,  Post- 

UNRRA  and  Interim  Aid -  3,  442. 0 

Surplus  property  credits — -  1,  492.  0 

Philippine  rehabilitation -  634.  0 

Civilian  relief  in  Korea -  420.  0 

Peace  Corps _  246.  0 

International  Refugee  Organiza¬ 
tion  _  237. 0 

India  wheat  loan -  190.  0 

United  Nations  loans -  141.0 

Inter-American  and  related  high¬ 
ways  _ j. _  134.  0 

Greek-Turkish  aid _  122.0 

Korean  aid  program -  122.  0 

Development  and  support  (trust 

territories)  _  98.  0 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  eradica¬ 
tion  _  94. 0 

UNICEF  (U.N.  Children’s  Fund) _  81.0 

Philippine  War  damage  claims -  73.  0 

Pakistan  wheat _  67.  0 

Lend-lease  (including  silver) _  61.0 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  _  60. 0 

European  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  _  56. 0 

Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  other  Technical  Assistance 

(non-AID)  _  52.  0 

Yugoslav  emergency  relief _  38.  0 

Philippine  funding  (Treasury  De¬ 
partment)  _  38. 0 

Migration  and  refugee  assistance _  36.  0 

Libyan  special  purpose  funds _  33.  0 

Administrative  area  development _  19.  0 

Berlin  investment  fund _  13.  0 

Other _ _ 70.0 


Total 


18,  054.  5 


World  War  I  debt,  principal  and  interest  due 
and  unpaid,  June  30,  1965 


Armenia _ 

Austria  _ 

Belgium  _ 

Czechoslovakia 

Estonia _ 

Finland _ 

France  _ 

Great  Britain 
Greece _ 


$39,  350,  997 
23,  376,  661 
457,  219,  078 
177,  612,  052 
26,  237,  301 
5,  071,  000 
4,  688,  478,  840 
6,  837,  659,  302 
36,  840,  335 


World  War  I  debt,  principal  and  interest  due 
and  unpaid,  June  30, 1965 — Continued 


Hungary  _ 

Italy - 

Latvia  - 

Lithuania 

Poland - 

Rumania  - 

Russia _ 

Yugoslavia 


$2,  893,  071 
1,  005,  083,  409 
10,  807,  540 
9,  636, 136 
325,  541,  224 
77,  133,611 
640,  680,  535 
44,  734,  469 


Total . . .  14,408,355,560 

Total  assistance,  by  country,  from  June  30, 
1946,  through  June  30,  1965,  including 
agricultural  commodity  exports  under  bar¬ 
ter  contracts 

[In  millions] 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 


Afghanistan  _  $307. 1 

Ceylon  _  92.  2 

Cyprus _  20.9 

Greece  _  3,  685.  8 

India  _  5,  941.  5 

Iran _  1,  550.  3 

Iraq _  102.  6 

Israel  _  1, 133. 1 

Jordan _  512.  3 

Lebanon _  93.  0 

Nepal _ _ _  86. 1 

Pakistan _  2,  944.  9 

Saudi  Arabia _  136.  9 

Syrian  Arab  Republic _  84.  0 

Turkey _  3,  752.  4 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) -  1,  100.  3 

Yemen  _  39. 1 

Central  Treaty  Organization _  52.  4 

Near  East  and  south  Asia  regional.  1, 119.  5 


Near  East  and  south  Asia 
total _ _ _  22,754.4 


LATIN  AMERICA 

Argentina  _  712.  9 

Bolivia  < _  435.9 

Brazil _  2,871.5 

British  Guiana _  17. 1 

British  Honduras _  3.  8 

Chile  _  1,  130.  3 

Colombia  _  734.  7 

Costa  Rica _  136.  3 

Cuba  _  57.  6 

Dominican  Republic _  207.  9 

Ecuador  _  248.  8 

El  Salvador  _  99.  9 

Guatemala _  210.  7 

Haiti  _  110.6 

Honduras  _  74.  8 

Jamaica  _  40. 3 

Mexico  _  1,  055. 1 

Nicaragua _  112.  0 

Panama  _  159.  6 

Paraguay  _  90.  2 

Peru _  675.  2 

Surinam  _  5. 0 

Trinidad  and  Tobago _  43.  3 

Uruguay  -  112.  6 

Venezuela _  388. 1 

Other  West  Indies _  3.  3 

ROCAP  _  84.  1 

Latin  American  regional _  740. 1 


Latin  American  total _  10,  561.  7 


FAR  EAST 

Burma _  114.  6 

Cambodia _  343. 1 

China _ ^ _  4,  778.  2 

Hong  Kong _ 55.  7 

Indochina,  undistributed _ _  1,535.2 

Indonesia  _ 875.  9 

Japan _  4, 138.  7 

Korea _  6,  315.  9 

Laos _  418.  6 

Malaysia  _ ^ _  39.  1 

Philippines _  1,  914.  8 

Ryukyu  Islands _  325.  7 

Thailand _  442.  8 

Vietnam _  2,  383.  7 

Far  East  regional _ 2,  723.  9 


Far  East  total _  26,  405.  9 


Total  assistance,  by  country,  from  June  30, 
1946,  through  June  30,  1965,  including 
agricultural  commodity  exports  under  bar¬ 


ter  contracts — Continued 
[In  millions] 

AFRICA 

Algeria  _ $163.  7 

Burundi _  72.  4 

Cameroon _  25. 1 

Central  African  Republic _  2.  8 

Chad _  4.  2 

Congo  (Brazzaville) _  2.  4 

Congo  (Leopoldville) _  317.  4 

Dahomey _  8.  7 

Ethiopia  _  247.  6 

Gabon  _  4.  8 

Gambia  _  .  1 

Ghana _ 170.  4 

Guinea  _  70.  2 

Ivory  Coast _ 26.  0 

Kenya  _  36.  4 

Liberia _ 237.0 

Libya  _  217.3 

Malagasy  Republic  _  7.  9 

Malawi _  8.  7 

Mali  _  15.  8 

Mauritania _  2.  8 

Morocco _  529.  4 

Niger  _  8.  8 

Nigeria _  163.  7 

Rwanda _ : _  1.  7 

Senegal  _  25.  0 

Sierra  Leone  _  27.  2 

Somali  Republic _  47.  6 

Republic  of  South  Africa _  167.  4 

Southern  Rhodesia _  7. 1 

Sudan  _  91.5 

Tanzania _  44.  0 

Togo -  9.  9 

Tunisia  _  470.  3 

Uganda  _ _  17.  3 

Upper  Volta _  5.  5 

Zambia  _  30.  2 

East  Africa  regional- _  11.2 

Regional  USAID/ Africa _  1.  0 

Africa  regional _  54. 1 


Africa  total _  3,  354.  6 

l  '  _ . 


EUROPE 

Albania  _  20.  4 

Austria  _  1,  257.  1 

Belgium-Luxembourg _  2, 107.  3 

Czechoslovakia  _  193.  0 

Denmark _  933.  7 

East  Germany _  0.  8 

Finland _  146.  7 

France  _  9,  465.  1 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) _  5, 149.  0 

Berlin _ _ _  ~  J31.  9 

Hungary  _  y31.  5 

Iceland _  76.  4 

Ireland _  195.  9 

Italy _ _  6,089.4 

Netherlands  _  2,  617.  7 

Norway _  1,  283.  4 

Poland _ - _  573.  6 

Portugal  _ ! _  531.  1 

Spain _  1,908.7 

Sweden  _  125.  2 

United  Kingdom _  9,  269.  8 

U.S.S.R.  . . . . 186.4 

Yugoslavia  _  2,761.4 

Europe  regional _  2,  796.  5 


Europe  total _  47,  852.  0 


Canada _  40.  0 

Australia _  142.  6 

New  Zealand _  21.  5 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands _  107.  4 

Nonregional  total _  5,  779.  0 


Total _ _ _  6,  090.  5 


Total  assistance  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  . . .  117,019.1 
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Balances  of  foreion  currencies  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Government  without  payment  of  dollars,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1965 


[In  millions  of  dollars  equivalents] 


Available 
for  U.S.  use 

Available 
for  country 
use 

Balance  on 
hand 

Excess  currency  countries: 

586.  2 

732.0 

1,318.2 
492.  8 

492.  8 

121.  3 

139.9 

261.  2 

125.4 

124. 9 

250.  3 

41. 7 

90.9 

132.  6 

25.9 

29.4 

55.3 

23.  7 

15.  3 

39.0 

Guinea _ _  _  _ _ _ _ __  _  _  __  ___  .  ...  _________ 

4.  5 

19.6 

24. 1 

6.7 

15.4 

22. 1 

2.1 

12.8 

14.9 

Total  excess  currencies _  _  _ _ _ _  _  _ _  _  _ _  ______  __  _ _  _ 

1, 430. 3 
25.8 

1, 180. 2 
108.9 

2, 610.  5 

1 133. 1 

Near-excess  countries  (11  countries),  total _ _ _ _ _  __  _ _  _  ___  _ _  _  _ _  _ _  . 

40.3 

132.  4 

>  133.  7 

Grand  total  (all  currencies) _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _  _ _ 

1, 496.  4 

1,421.5 

1 2, 877.  3 

1  Total  balance  on  hand  for  near-excess  and  nonexcess  countries  is  less  than  the  sum  Source:  Treasury  Department  Fiscal  Service,  Bureau  of  Accounts,  C.Q. 
of  the  available  use  columns  because  of  advances  made  of  unfunded  currencies  which  are 
still  kept  on  the  books  as  available  for  U.S.  use. 


U.S.  contributions  to  multilateral  programs 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 
1965 
actual 

Fiscal  year 
1966 

estimated 

Fiscal  year 
1967 

proposed 

$60,  000 
12, 000 
32,836 
5,000 
1,000 
1, 362 
22 

850 

1  5,  248 

2 16,  000 

$65, 000 
12,000 
30,684 
5,000 
1,000 
2,000 
50 

1,  456 
9,060 

2  14,  000 
400 
75 

$70,  000 
12,000 
33,  000 
5,000 
1,000 
2,000 
65 

6,838 

U.N.  peacekeeping  operations: 

TJ.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency-  _ _  _  _ _ _ _ _  _ _  __  _ _  _ 

2  14,  000 
600 
150 

75 

Total _ _ _ _ 

134,  393 

140,  725 

144,553 

i  In  addition,  $5,052,000  funded  from  Contingency  Fund. 


National  debt  as  of :  Billion 

June  30,  1947 _ $258.4 

June  30,  1965 _  317.  9 

June  30,  1966. _ _ _  320.4 

Total  U.S.  gold  stock  (per  Federal  Reserve 
Board) : 

June  30,  1947 _ $21,266,000,000 

June  30,  1965 _ ...  13,934,000,000 

May  31, 1966  (prelimi¬ 
nary)  _  13,  582,  000,  000 


2  Total  pledge,  including  surplus  agricultural  commodities:  Fiscal  year  1965,  $23, 500,' 
000;  fiscal  year  1966,  $22,900,000;  fiscal  year  1967,  $22,900,000. 

(The  above  figures  include  Treasury  hold¬ 
ings,  also  stabilization  fund  holdings  which 
vary  from  month  month.) 

Gold  owned  as  of  June  30, 

1966 _ $13,433,471,708.37 

(From  Treasury  Daily — does  not  include 
gold  in  stabilization  fund  as  there  is  a  delay 
of  a  month  in  reporting  this.) 


Agency  for  International  Development — Summary  of  delinquent  loan  installments  by  loan  program,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1965 


Loan  programs 

Amounts  delinquent 

Outstanding 
principal  on 
delinquent  loans 

Interest 

Principal 

Total 

Aid  loans  from  dollar  appropriations: 

$10, 093. 62 
136, 540. 15 
951, 585. 38 

0 

0 

$259, 598.  76 

$10, 093.  62 
136, 540. 15 
1,  211, 184. 14 

$3,  704, 920.  48 
40,  214,  419.  44 
15, 850.  257.  44 

1,  098,  219.  15 

2, 897, 190.  74 

259,  598.  76 
5, 637,  491.  90 

1,  357, 817.  91 

8, 534, 682. 64 

59, 769, 597.  36 
65,  004,  582. 17 

Public  Law  489  loans: 

147,  056. 17 

1, 138, 999.  62 

19.  215.26 
1, 087,  379.  58 

166,271.  43 
2,226,379.20 

57, 827. 190.  18 
25,219,525.06 

1,  286,  055.  79 

1, 036, 689.  01 

0 

1, 106, 594. 84 

304, 036.  92 

0 

2,392,650.63 

1, 340, 725.  93 

0 

83, 046, 715.  24 

61,262,809.66 

0 

Predecessor  agencies  (excluding  DLF): 

Subtotal  for  predecessor  agencies _ . - . - . 

1, 036, 689. 01 

304, 036. 92 

1,  340, 725.  93 

61, 262,  809.  66 

6,318, 164.69 

7, 307, 722.  42 

13,625,877.11 

269,  083,  704.  43 
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Defaults  on  loans  of  Export-Import  Bank  and  international  lending  agencies 


July  20,  1966 


Agency  and  date  of  information 


International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  June  30, 1966. 

International  Development  Association,  June  30, 1966 . . . . 

International  Finance  Corp.,  June  30,  1966: 

Colombia... . . . . . . 

Greece _ 

Peru _ _ _ _ 

Inter-American  Development  Bank,*  June  30 1966:  Brazil... . 

Export-Import  Bank,1  >,  Mar.  31,  1966: 

Bolivia _ 

Cuba _ _ _ 

Argentina _ 

Costa  Rica . . . . . . . . . . . 

Nigeria _ 

Chile _ 

Colombia _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ 

Peru _ _ _ _ _ 

Uruguay _ _ _ 

Iran.. . . . . . . . . . 


Principal 
amount  in 
default 1 

Interest  in 
default  * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.000 

(*) 

30,000 

16,900 

318,600 

33,000 

‘326,226 

(J) 

17, 974, 000 

9,597,000 

12,  040, 000 
3,159,000 
1,429,000 

11,493,000 

68,000 

1  Excludes  funds  in  transit  and  similar  temporary  remittance  delays.  *  Dollar  loans  only. 

*  Not  available.  *  Direct  loans  held  by  Eximbank. 

*  Defaults  30  days  or  more.  8  Defaults  90  days  or  more. 


Economic  assistance,  fiscal  year  1967;  request  for  new  authorizations  and  appropriations 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Authorization 

Comparable 
fiscal  year 
1966 

appropri¬ 
ations  1 

Fiscal  year 
1967 

appropri¬ 

ations 

requested 

Authorization 

ceiling 

Length 

Development  loans _ _ _ ___ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 

1,250 

618.  2 

665.  4 

Technical  cooperation .  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 

w 

202.4 

231.3 

Alliance  for  Progress: 

Development  loans . . . . . . . . . . . 

750 

. do _ 

435. 1 

455. 3 

Technical  cooperation _  _  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

100 

75.0 

87.7 

Southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional  program _ _ _ _ _ 

m 

. do _ 

Supporting  assistance: 

General, _ _ _ _ . . . 

200 

_ do _ 

084.  2 

197.  2 

Vietnam _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ n _ _ _ 

(•) 

_ do _ 

Contingency  fund. _ _  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

150 

_ do _ 

»  239.0 

70.0 

Contributions  to  international  organizations _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(*) 

. do _ 

144.8 

140.4 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

<*) 

_ do _ 

7.0 

11.0 

Surveys  of  investment  opportunities _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

m 

_ do _ 

Administrative  and  other  expenses,  State . . . - . . . _ . — 

0) 

u) 

3.1 

3.3 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2, 463. 0 

2, 469.  0 

1  Comparable  fiscal  year  1966  appropriation  column  includes  supplemental  request  8  No  new  authorization  needed;  existing  law  provides  for  a  permanent  authorization 
for  $416,000,000;  ($316,000,000  supporting  assistance;  $100,000,000  contingency  fund),  for  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary. 

*  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary. 

*  Includes  $89,000,000  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1966  for  southeast  Asia  contingency 
fund. 


Military  assistance  program 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Total  obligational  authority  (less  Vietnam) _ _ _ _ _ _ _  __  _ _ _ _ 

967.7 
-140.  5 

1, 051. 3 
-121. 3 

1, 027. 0 
-110. 0 

Recoupments  and  reappropriations _  _  _ _ _  _ 

827.2 

930.0 

917.0 

Note.— The  $917,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967  does  not  include  funds  for  Vietnam,  where  support  will  be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Defense  appropriations. 


OTHER  U.S.  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

Civilian  Supplies. 

British  Loan. 

United  Nations  Relief  &  Rehabilitation. 
Surplus  Property  Credits. 

Philippine  Rehabilitation. 

Civilian  Relief  in  Korea. 

Peace  Corps. 

International  Refugee  Organization. 
India  Wheat  Loan. 

United  Nations  Loans. 

Inter-American  &  Related  Highways. 
Greek-Turkish  Aid. 


Korean  Aid  Program. 

Development  &  Support  (Trust  Territo¬ 
ries)  . 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  Eradication. 
UNICEF  (UN  Children's  Fund) . 

Philippine  War  Damage  Claims. 

Pakistan  Wheat. 

Lend-Lease  (Including  Silver). 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
European  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
Other  Technical  Assistance. 

Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief. 


Philippine  Funding  (Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment)  . 

Migration  &  Refugee  Assistance. 

Libyan  Special  Purpose  Fund. 

Administrative  Area  Development. 

Berlin  Investment  Fund. 

NEAR  EAST  &  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  Cyprus,  Greece,  India, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Nepal, 
Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syrian  Arab  Republic, 
Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) ,  Ye¬ 
men,  Central  Treaty  Organization,  Near  East 
and  South  Asia  regional. 
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Near  East  and  south  Asia- — Total 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies - - 

Food  for  peace _  . _ _ .  _ 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans.--  . 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs . -  - 

4. 625. 1 

3, 370. 8 

987.4 
383.0 

118.5 

192.6 

22.4 

323.1 

156.9 

56.9 

232.2 
169.  8 
157.0 
57.3 
0.2 

4, 432. 5 
3,  348.  4 
664.3 
233.0 
61.6 

Total  loans . . . . . 

GRANTS 

9,  484.  8 

751.9 

616.5 

8,  739. 8 

4,  478. 1 
2, 940.  4 
538.7 
6, 145.  9 

14, 103. 1 

751.9 

616.5 

8, 739.  8 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 

through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices - • - r. — - -  1  $194 

Fiscal  year  1967  program - „ - - -  799 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  thiough  1965 - -  4, 651 

>  This  figure  includes  a  total  of  $323,000  to  Aden,  Bahrein,  Kuwait,  Mauritius  and 
Qatar 

Afghanistan 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965,  14,200,000;  area,  254,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $85] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ 

24.8 

.6 

39.3 

“3 

7.4 

1.8 

16.9 

24.5 

.6 

31.9 

Food  for  peace:  Loans  to  governments _ 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans . 

64.7 

7.7 

18.7 

67.0 

GRANTS 

153.6 

82.0 

1.4 

2.3 

3.1 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Total  grants . - . 

242.4 

7.7 

18.7 

67.0 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 


through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _  $8, 000 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 _ _ ..  687, 000,  000 

Fiscal  year  1967  program  under  Public  Law  480,  title  II _  30, 600,  000 


Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 


Ceylon 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965,  1,800,000;  area,  25,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $144] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

Food  for  peace: 

5.7 

0.9 

0.9 

4.8 

5.3 

11.1 

Loans  to  governments . . . 

Subtotal . . . . . 

16.4 

0.8 

16.4 

Total  loans _ 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. . 

22.1 

0.9 

1.7 

21.2 

16.3 

5.3 

10.0 

36.7 

0.5 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  economic  development . 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment . 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Total  grants . 

68.8 

0.9 

L7 

21.2 

Ceylon — Continued 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _  $1.  3 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965.. . . .  124. 0 


Fiscal  year  1966  program: 

Under  Public  Law  480,  title  I... _ _ _ _ _ _  4.  2 

Contingency  fund  loan _ _ _ _ _ _ , _ _ 7. 5 


Subtotal _ _ _ ........ _  11. 7 

Fiscal  year  1967  program  under  Public  Law  480,  title  I.. . . . .  10.  0 


Note. — 1967  lending  will  depend  on  Government’s  performance  in  financial  affairs 
in  fiscal  year  1966. 

~~  Cyprus 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  600,000;  area,  4,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita  (estimated) 

$555] 


Total, 

1961-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry _ _ 

0.6 

1.1 

0.6 

1.1 

Loans  to  governments _ _ 

Total  loans _ 

1.7 

1.7 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

1.5 

15.0 

.6 

.3 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment.,  -.  _ , _ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Total  grants _ _ _ 

17.4 

1.7 

Millions 

Agricultural  Commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _  $1. 8 

Note.— Fiscal  year  1966  assistance  estimated  at  $200,000;  fiscal  year  1967  assistance 
proposed  at  $200,000. 

Greece 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965,  8,400,000;  area,  50,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  1962  prices, 

$594] 


Total 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

117.4 

5.5 

11.9 

111.9 

Food  for  peace: 

12.0 

66.3 

17.9 

Loans  to  .governments.  _  ~ _ 

Total,  food  for  peace _ 

86.2 

2.7 

9.5 

83.5 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

38.3 

196.6 

7.6 

86.5 

6.9 

26.4 

30.8 
10. 1 

Total  loans _ _ _ _ 

338.5 

102.2 

64.7 

236.3 

GRANTS 

962.3 

10.0 

7.3 

3.7 
128.0 
440. 1 
1,  779.  9 

Food  for  p*eace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

3, 331.  3 

102.2 

64.7 

236.3 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ : _ $16 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30,  1965:  Principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid -  37 


i  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $536.7;  $440.1  of  it  is  a  grant.  (See  report,  p.  10.) 

NOTES 

GAO’s  opinion  of  ineffective  and  inefficient  administration  of  the  training  of  foreign 
personnel  under  the  military  assistance  program  for  Greece  (classified) :  “  Unnecessary 
training  and  poor  utilization  of  trained  personnel.”  Date  issued  June  29,  1965. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  a  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Greece  (classified): 
“Various  supply  management  deficiencies.”  Date  issued  Feb.  21,  1962. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Greece  (classified] 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  “Suggestions  for  improving  controls,  determining 
and  disposing  of  excesses,  and  developing  long-range  cost  estimates.’  Date  issued 
Sept.  8,  1958. 
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India 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  (n  1965,  490,000,000,  area  1,260,000  square  miles;  ONP  per  capita,  $85] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  *_ . . 

2, 101. 0 

88.5 

9.  20 

2,012.5 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  Industry. . . 

202.6 

1,505.6 

Loans  to  governments . . . 

Total . . . 

1,  708.  2 
406.4 
!  230.1 

6.0 

30.0 

38.2 

70.1 

41.0 

28.3 

1, 703. 2 
376.4 
191.9 

Export-Import  Bank:  long-term  loans _ 

Total  loans . . . 

4,  445. 7 

161.7 

231.4 

4,284.0 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. . . 

384.7 

788.2 

21.9 

229.0 

6.1 

6.9 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

Assistance  from  other  country  agree- 

Total  grants _ _ _ 

1,  436.  8 

161.7 

231.4 

4,284.0 

*  Excludes  $20.2  million  loan  In  fiscal  year  1959  financed  under  Aslan  Economic  De 
velopment  Fund. 

*  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $237,  $6.9  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Million 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices..; _ _ _  $59.0 


Fiscal  year  1966  program,  techlncal  cooperation _  12. 5 

In  early  1966  a  loan  was  authorized  for  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  spare  parts 

essential  to  economic  development _ _ 100. 0 

In  December  1965  a  loan  was  negotiated  for  fertilizer _ _ _ _  50. 0 

In  May  1966  an  agreement  was  made  (after  Mrs.  Ghandi’s  visit)  for  food  under 
Public  Law  480 . . . . . . . - _ _ 313.5 


Total. . . . . . . . . . . . .  476.0 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation... . . . . . .  12. 2 


NOTES 

Public  Law  480  deliveries  will  be  50  percent  greater  in  1967  than  the  average  level  in 
recent  years,  but  will  be  contingent  on  Indian  performance  in  improving  agricultural 
production. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  India,  fiscal  years 
1955-58:  “Nonutilization  of  equipment  and  need  to  revise  project  agreement  for  a 
powerplant.”  Date  Issued  Sept.  14,  1959.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  in  millions, 
$247. 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965,  $1,299  million. 

Iran 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  In  1965,  23,400,000;  area  636,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $220] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ t _ 

Food  for  peace: 

218.2 

37.3 

29.2 

180.9 

4.7 
34.  1 
11.8 

Total. _ _ _ _ 

50.6 
97.2 
■  25.8 

.4 

45.7 

2.4 

1.8 

15.6 

60.2 

61.5 

23.4 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

Total  loans . . . 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

391.8 

85.8 

46.6 

306.0 

378.7 

5.9 

37.3 

19.0 

4.6 

712.2 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  common  defense _  _ 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment . . . . 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . 

Military  assistance . .  . . 

Total  grants . . . 

1, 157. 7 

86.8 

46.6 

306.0 

Iran — Continued 

1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $30,400,000;  $4,600,000  of  It  Is  a  grant. 

Mi 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices . . . . . .  $0. 8 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 . .  $376. 0 


Fiscal  year  1966  program; 

Technical  assistance . . . . . .  2. 4 

Food-Public  Law  480,  title  IV . . . . .  7. 5 


Total . . .  9.9 


Fiscal  year  1967  program: 

Technical  assistance _ _ _ _  1.4 

Food-Public  Law  480,  title  IV . . . . . . .  7.  5 


Total. . . .  8.9 


NOTES 

Other  assistance  classified. 

Excerpt  from  book  entitled  “Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966— Objectives  and  Pro¬ 
posed  Fiscal  Year  1967  Program”:  “Iran’s  oil  revenues,  now  exceed  $500,000,000  a 
year  compared  to  $350,000,000  3  years  ago,  and  it  can  finance  foreign  loans  at  conven¬ 
tional  interest  rates.” 

Excerpt  from  book  entitled  “Proposed  Economic  Assistance  Programs,  Fiscal  Year 
1967”:  “Rising  oil  revenues,  exceeding  $500,000,000  this  year  (compared  with 
$350,000,000  4  years  ago),  are  now  financing  the  development  program.  Government 
expenditures  for  development  average  $250,000,000  annually.” 

GAO’s  opinion  of  unnecessary  dollar  grants  to  Iran  under  the  foreign  assistance 
program  (classified  report):  “Grants  used  by  Iran  to  procure  wheat,  valued  at 
$12,500,000,  from  Australia  whereas  surplus  wheat  was  available  in  the  United  States.” 
Date  issued,  Feb.  26, 1965.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $39,000,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Iran,  fiscal  years 
1956-60:  “Improvements  needed  in  various  administrative  practices  and  procedures  of 
U.S.  agencies.”  Date  issued,  June  27,  1961.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $169,000,000. 

GOA’s  opinion  of  administration  of  U.S.  assistance  program  for  Iran,  fiscal  years 
1952-55:  “Recommends  consolidation  of  common  support  functions  of  the  Embassy 
and  the  mission,  and  that  counterpart  withdrawals  be  subject  to  prior  approval  by  the 
mission.”  Date  issued.  Mar.  15,  1956.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $205,000,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  training  program  for  Iran  (classi¬ 
fied  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense):  “Lack  of  in-country  training,  insufficient 
personnel  trained,  nonutilization  of  trained  personnel,  and  unnecessary  transportation 
costs  to  tho  United  States.”  Date  issued,  Dec.  10,  1965. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  inadequate  consideration  given  to  utilizing  reserve  fleet  ships  in 
lieu  of  providing  new  ships  to  Iran  under  the  military  assistance  program  (classified) : 
“Reluctancy  of  responsible  officials  to  ask  for  congressional  approval  and  use  of  unrealis¬ 
tic  cost  data.”  Date  issued,  Feb.  3,  1965. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  inadequate  administration  of  military  budget  support  funds  pro¬ 
vided  to  Iran  undor  foreign  assistance  program  (classified):  Date  issued,  July  30,  1963. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  ineffective  maintenance  and  utilization  of  equipment  furnished 
undor  MAP  (classified):  “Lack  of  U.S.  assistance  to  overcome  maintenance  and  utili¬ 
zation  problems."  Date  issued,  July  16,  1963. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Iran  (classified): 
“Suggesting  the  development  of  usage  standards  and  the  use  of  end  item  utilization 
inspections,  the  suspension  of  deliveries  pending  a  study  of  requirements,  and  better 
controls  ovor  disposal  activities.”  Date  issued,  Jan.  9,  1959. 

OAO’s  opinion  of  waste  of  funds  in  construction  of  Shahabad  Depot  in  Iran  under  the 
military  assistance  program  (classified):  “Iranian  Army  neither  needed  nor  wanted 
depot  from  the  start,  resulting  in  negligible  use  and  present  plans  for  dismantling.” 
Date  issued,  Mar.  22, 1965. 


Iraq 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1964,  7,000,000;  area,  173,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $255] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Food  for  peace:  Dollar  credit  sales . 

Export-Import  Bank  long  term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . 

14.8 

7.6 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.1 

13.9 

7.6 

Total  loans _ _ _ 

23.3 

1.8 

0.1 

21.5 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  -  . . . 

19.0 

6.0 

4.3 

46.4 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Total  grants _ _ _ 

76.7 

1.8 

0.1 

21.5 

Million t 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1 , 1954,  through 
Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices . .  $3. 6 
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Israel 


Lebanon 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars]  [Population  In  1965,  2,500,000;  area,  4,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $392] 


[Population  in  1965,  2,600,000;  area,  8,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $1,257]  [U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


• 

Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies - 

Food  for  peace: 

226.0 

•  . 

10.8 

19.2 

LOANS 

215.2  AID  an(]  predecessor  agencies . 

6.4 

2.4 
1.8 

0.9 

.4 

1.6 

0.5 

.5 

.1 

4.5 

2.0 

.2 

48.1 

179.9 

2.5 

.  -  Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Loans  to  governments...  ..  - - - 

9.6 

2.9 

1.1 

6.7 

Assistance  from  other  country  sales 
agreements - - 

Total - - - - 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans - 

Military  assistance . . . . 

Total  loans . . . . 

GRANTS 

62.6 

17.5 

8.7 

230.5 

221.0 

27.6 

6.1 

145.6 

7.2 

27.7 
66.3 
.  1 

1  AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

on  1  Food  for  peace:  Emergency  relief  and 

4  economic  development . . . 

705.1 

169.  7 

103.3 

■  .  Military  assistance . . . 

5o5.  4 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. . . 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  economic  development _ 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment _ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies - - 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . - 

Total  grants _ 

278.0 

32.2 

1.5 

56.5 

.1 

Total  grants . . . . 

78.8 

2.9 

1.1 

6.7 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  bartc 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ 

Note. — GAO’s  opinion  of  adminlstratior 
-  fiscal  years  1952-65:  "Discloses  need  for 

Millions 

r  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
. . .  $4.6 

of  U.S.  assistance  program  for  Lebanon, 
improvements  in  various  administrative 
rability  of  employing  American  University 
tinent  amounts,  $21,400,000. 

368.3 

169.7 

103.3 

.  of  Beirut.”  Date  issued  July  7.  1956.  Per 
6o5.  4 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1 , 1954,  through 
Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices - - - $59. 7 

Note.— GAO’s  opinion  of  administration  of  U.S.  assistance  program  for  Israel, 
fiscal  years  1952-55:  “Reporting  action  taken  by  agency  to  correct  earlier  program  de¬ 
ficiencies.”  Date  issued  Sept.  20,  1956.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  in  millions,  233.2. 


Jordan 


Nepal 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  1,900,000;  area,  37,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $240 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . . 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

Total  loans . . . 

4.1 

1.6 

1.7 

0.4 

.2 

2.4 

1.6 

6.7 

1.7 

.6 

4.0 

GRANTS 

389.8 

.8 

58.5 

17.6 
1.3 

37.0 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

504.9 

L  7 

.6 

4.0 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954,  Millions 
through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices . . - . — -  $1.7 


Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  Millions 
through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices . . - . — -  $1.7 

Fiscal  year  1966  program: 

Tcclmical  cooperation _ _ 4 

Supporting  assistance . 32 

Total. . 36 

Fiscal  year  1967  program:  -  ■ 

Technical  cooperation _  3. 6 

Supporting  assistance _ 30.0 

Total.... . 33.6 


Note.— Other  assistance  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  is  classified. 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965, 10,100,000;  area  54,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita  $70] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

2.4 

1 1.0 

2.4 

1.0 

Food  for’  peace:  Assistance  from  other 
country  sales  agreements . ... 

Total  loans _ _ _ 

0.1 

3.4 

.1 

3.4 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . . 

36.9 

37.8 

5.4 

2.6 

Food  for  peace: 

Assistance  from  other  country  sales 
agreements..  .  _ _ 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment .  . . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . _ 

Total  grants _ _ _ _ 

82.7 

.1 

3.4 

>  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $38.8,  $37.8  of  it  is  a  grant. 


Millions 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 _ _  $60. 0 


Fiscal  Year  1966  program: 

Technical  cooperation . . . . . 3.6 

Food,  Public  Law  480 . . . . . . . . . . .  10.  0 

Total. . . . .  13.6 


Fiscal  year  1967  program: 

Technical  cooperation . . . _ . .  3.  4 

Food,  Public  Law  480 . . . .  8. 0 

Total. ..1 .  11-4 


No.  116- 


27 
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Pakistan 


Syrian  Arab  Republic 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[ Population  In  1965,  13,300,000;  area,  365,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $85] 


LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry - 

Loans  to  governments.. . . 

Total  loans _ _ 

Export -Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans - 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . 

Total  loans . . . . 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  common  defense . 

Grants  for  economic  development - 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment _ _ _ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . — . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ _ — 

Military  assistance  2. . . . 

Total  grants _ _ _ 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

1,091.7 

34.0 

44.8 

1, 057.  7 

51.3 

255.6 

306.9 

35.7 

i.l 

1.4 

6.6 

.1 

24.7 

2.6 

305.5 
29. 1 

1,434.4 

42. 1 

72.1 

1, 392.  3 

638.2 

79.3 

551.9 

107.5 
51.2 
74.  6 
7.8 

' 

1,  510.  5 

42.1 

72.1 

1,392.3 

Note. — Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965,  $182,000,000. 

1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  74.7;  74.6  of  it  is  a  grant. 

2  Military  assistance  is  classified  with  exception  of  $7,800,000  which  is  essentially  a 
transfer  on  an  indeterminate  basis. 

NOTES 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  5,700,000;  area  200,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $155] 


- 

Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

Food  for  peace: 

18.2 

0.5 

0.3 

17.7 

6.6 

22.8 

1.8 

Loans  to  governments.  _ _  _ 

Dollar  credit  sales _ _ _ 

Total _ _ _ _ - 

31.2 

.3 

31.2 

Total  loans - - - 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

49.4 

.5 

.6 

48.9 

1.7 

29.7 

2.4 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment _ _ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

Total  grants _ _ _ 

33.8 

.5 

.6 

48.9 

Note. — No  programs  for  fiscal  years  1966-67. 


Turkey 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Project  loans  totaling  $39,200,000  which  were  recently  released  were  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1965. 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation,  $7,800,000. 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation,  $9,100,000. 

Fiscal  year  1967  program  contingent  on  relations  between  United  States  and  Pakistan. 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954,  through 
December  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices,  $56,000. 

GAO's  opinion  of  review  of  the  mutual  security  program  presentation  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  economic  assistance  to  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Vietnam: 
“Suggestions  for  revealing  more  meaningful  data  in  budget  presentations.’’  Date 
issued  Mar.  29, 1961. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  economic  and  teclmical  assistance  program  for  Pakistan,  fiscal 
years  1955-57:  “Need  to  adjust  aid  program  to  more  realistic  levels  and  to  determine 
causes  of  unclaimed  commodity  imports."  Date  issued  Mar.  31,  1959.  Pertinent 
dollar  amounts,  $307,500,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  administration  of  U.S.  assistance  program  for  Pakistan,  fiscal 
years  1952-54:  “Need  to  evaluate  status  of  lagging  projects,  improve  program  planning, 
and  improve  procurement  and  contracting  policies  and  practices."  Date  issued 
Dec.  27,  1955.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $45,500,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Pakistan  (classified): 
“Suggesting  the  development  of  usage  standards  and  the  use  of  end-item  utilization 
inspections,  the  consideration  of  existing  country  assets,  and  the  country’s  disposal 
practices,  and  the  development  of  long-range  cost  estimates.”  Date  issued  Jan. 
12,  1960.  « 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  to  Pakistan,  Mar.  31, 
1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are  classified).  Date  issued 
Aug.  30, 1957. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  excessive  ocean  transportation  costs  incurred  under  title  I,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trado  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954:  “A  disproportionate  per¬ 
centage  of  shipments  made  at  U.S.  expense  were  routed  to  high-rate  ports  in  East 
Pakistan,  whereas  most  of  tho  shipments  made  at  Pakistan's  expense  were  routed  to 
lower-rate  ports  in  West  Pakistan.”  Date  issued  Oct.  30,  1964.  Pertinent  dollar 
amounts,  $850,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  inadequate  administration  of  military  budget  support  funds 
provided  to  Pakistan  under  the  foreign  assistance  program  (classified).  (Additional 
details  are  classified.)  Date  issued  Sept.  25,  1963. 

x  . 

Saudi  Arabia 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  8,000,000;  area  870,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $190] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . . 

14.8 

4.4 

56.4 

14.8 

4.3 

48.7 

3  2 

0.1 

7.7 

M  ilitary  assistance. . . 

.1 

Total  loans . . 

75.6 

67.8 

3.3 

7.8 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ _ 

27.4 

.8 

32.3 

Food  for  peace:  Emergency  and  economic 
development _ _ _ 

M  ilitary  assistance _ 

Total  grants  . 

60.5 

67.8 

3.3 

7.8 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954 
through  Dec.  31, 1966  at  export  market  prices . $800, 000 


[Population  in  1965,  31,000,000;  area,  296,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $245] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry _ 

670.4 

10.5 

25.4 

659.9 

68.6 

194.1 

Loans  to  governments . . . . 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Total  loans _ 

262.7 

75.3 

1  12.2 

5.2 

44.5 

12.2 

13.8 

6.9 

2.5 

257. 5 
30.8 

1,  020.  6 

72.4 

48.6 

948.2 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

937.6 

100.9 

2.2 

1.8 

31.2 
20.4 
5.4 
2, 635. 3 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  common  defense _ 

Grants  for  economic  development _ 

Assistance  from  other  country  sales 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Military  assistance _ 

Total  grants _ 

3,  734. 8 

72.4 

48.6 

948.2 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ $17. 6 

1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  17.6;  5.4  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965,  $218,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1966  program  (under  negotiation):  Technical  cooperation,  $4,700,000; 
Food,  Public  Law'  480,  $18,000,000;  total,  $22,700,000. 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation,  $4,400,000. 


NOTES 

GAO’s  opinion  of  examination  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for 
Turkey,  fiscal  year  1958-62:  “Failure  to  follow  an  overall  plan  based  on  country’s 
resources  and  highest  priority  needs.”  Date  issued  June  30,  1964.  Pertinent  dollar 
amounts,  $1,750,000,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Turkey  (June  3, 
1957):  “Improper  practices  in  deposits  of  local  currency  sales  proceeds  and  improper 
obligating  procedures.”  Date  issued  July  24,  1958. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  in  Turkey  (classified). 
Date  issued  May  31,  1962. 

GAO  had  a  similar  opinion  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Turkey,  January 
29,  1960,  and  August  30,  1957. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  the  review  of  the  administration  of  the  mutual  defense  assistance 
program  for  France  and  Turkey  (classified  report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense):  “Programing  based  on  unverified  data  from  the  countries,  plus  other  classified 
matters.”  Date  issued  June  19,  1956. 
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United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  29,800,000;  area,  386,000  square  miles;  ON  P  per  capita,  $150] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . - 

Food  for  peace: 

103.2 

1.0 

4.  5 

102.2 

77.7 

682.3 

Total,  food  for  peace . 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

Total  loans . 

660.0 
47.8 
11. 1 

.7 

20.6 

10.7 

26.1 

6.9 

659.3 

27.2 

.4 

822.1 

33.0 

37.  6 

789. 1 

GRANTS 

68. 1 

25.0 

25.8 

140.0 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  economic  development _ 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . ___ . _ 

Total  grants . . _ . . 

258.9 

33.0 

37.6 

789.1 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954 


through  Dec.  31,  1965  at  export  market  prices _  $19.  3 

Sino-Sovict  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 . . . . . .  1, 664.  0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program:  Technical  cooperation _  2. 2 

Fiscal  year  1967  program:  Technical  cooperation _ _ _  2. 2 


NOTES 

Other  assistance  classified. 

The  new  Public  Law  480  agreement  negotiated  in  fiscal  year  1966  is  for  6  months’ 
duration  and  limited  to  $55,000,000,  M  of  which  will  be  title  IV  payable  in  dollars. 

OAO’s  opinion  of  administration  of  the  U.S.  assistance  program  for  Egypt,  fiscal 
years  1963-55:  “Discloses  need  for  improvements  in  programing  and  in  administrative 
practices  and  procedures.”  Date  issued  Apr.  11,  1956.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  in 
millions,  59.8. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  displacement  of  commercial  dollar  sales  of  tallow  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  (including  a  classified  supplement):  “Title  I,  Public  Law  480  program 
sales  displaced  commercial  sales  of  $5,500,000.”  Date  issued  July  20,  1965.  Pertinent 
dollar  amounts  in  millions,  17.073. 

GAO’s  opinion  questionable  grant  of  corn  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under  title 
II,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954:  “Grant  based  on  an¬ 
ticipated  need  that  did  not  materialize.  Much  was  sold  commercially  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic.”  Date  issued,  July  16,  1965.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  in  millions, 
23.7. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  understatement  of  claims  against  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Yugoslavia  for  recovery  of  excessive  ocean  transportation  costs  financed  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  title  I,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  (Title  is  self-explanatory.)  Date  issued,  Mar.  13,  1964.  Per¬ 
tinent  dollar  amounts  in  millions,  0.278. 


Yemen 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  4,000,000;  area,  75,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $90] 


Total, 

1969-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

29.0 

10.1 

Food  for  peace:  Emergency  relief  and 
economic  development _ _  .  _ 

Total  grants _ 

39.1 

Millions 


Total  economic  assistance _ $39. 1 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance,  cumulative  through  1965 _ _  141. 0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  supporting  assistance _ _ _ _  2. 9 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  supporting  assistance _ _  2. 4 


Central  Treaty  Organization  (Cento) 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1957-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

18.3 

18.3 

Total  loans... _ _ 

18.3 

18.3 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

34. 1 

Total  grants _  _  ... 

34.1 

18.3 

NOTES 


CENTO  projects  have  been  financed  by  supporting  assistance  funds.  No  new 
AID  funds  are  required  for  these  projects. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  followup  examination  on  certain  aspects  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization  for  a  rail  link  between  Turkey  and  Iran:  “Loan  for 
equipment  known  to  be  unneeded.’’  Date  issued  Apr.  29,  1965.  Pertinent  dollar 
amounts  in  millions,  $0,543. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  examination  of  certain  economic  development  projects  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Central  Treaty  Organization  fiscal  years  1957-62:  “Defects  In  the  projects  and 
in  their  administration  resulting  in  a  questionable  need  for  over  $8,000,000  of  program 
funds.”  Date  issued  Mar.  5,  1964.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  in  millions,  $28.7. 

Near  East  and  South  Asia  Regional 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _  _ 

18.3 

34.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

17.6 

33.5 

Military  assistance . . . 

Total  loans . .  _  .  . . . 

52.8 

1.7 

1.3 

61.1 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

68.6 

103.2 
11.6 

883.2 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment .  . . . . 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . 

Military  assistance.  .T.. . . 

Total  grants . . . . . 

1, 066.  6 

1.7 

1.3 

61. 1 

Millions 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _ $2.  5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  teclmieal  cooperation _ _ _ _ _  2.  5 


Fiscal  year  1966  program,  teclmieal  cooperation _ _ $2.  5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  teclmieal  cooperation _ _ _ _ _  2.  5 


LATIN  AMERICA 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  Guiana, 
British  Honduras,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Jamaica,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Para¬ 
guay,  Peru,  Surinam,  Trinidad  &  Tobago, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  other  West  Indies, 
Rocap,  Latin  America  regional. 

Latin  America,  total 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

Food  for  peace . . . . 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans. . 

Social  progress  trust  fund— Other  Economic 
Programs . . . . 

1. 929. 5 
680.1 

3. 508. 6 

630.8 

131.8 

21.4 
21.0 
1, 680. 6 

64.7 

64.3 

33.1 
25.6 

717.4 

16.1 
6.1 

1, 908. 1 

665.1 
1, 998.  0 

476.1 
77.6 

Military  assistance . . . 

Total  loans . . . . 

6, 846. 8 

1, 732.  0 

797.2 

6, 114. 8 
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Latin  America,  total— Continued 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

GRANTS 

1.  080.  6 
‘  703.8 
925.2 
793.4 

3,  503.  0 

1, 732.  0 

797.2 

5, 114. 8 

'  Includes  $6,100,000  made  available  to  American  Red  Cross  in  connect  ion  with  Cuban 
prisoner  exchange. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 


through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices -  1  244.  G 

Fiscal  year  1967  program: 

Supporting  assistance _ 33. 0 

Alliance  for  Progress: 

Technical  cooperation _ x _  95.  0 

Loans _ 500.0 


Total . . . . . .  028.0 


1  This  figure  includes  assistance  to  Antigua,  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  Canal  Zone, 
Netherlands  Antilles,  Virgin  Islands,  Barbados,  British  West  Africa,  Masquat  and 
Oman,  Portuguese  Guinea,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

NOTES 

GAO's  opinion  of  additional  interest  costs  to  the  United  States  because  of  prematuro 
releases  of  funds  to  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  administered  by  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank:  “The  title  is  self-explanatory.  The  interest  costs  identified  total 
as  much  as  $60,000  annually.”  Date  issued,  Sept.  8,  19G4. 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965,  $303,000,000. 


Argentina 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(Population  in  1965,  21,700,000;  area,  1,084,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $523] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

137.4 

18.2 

1  434.  7 
38.5 
5.9 

9.6 

194.8 

0.3 

4.5 

8.2 

0.2 

102.9 

0.1 

0.8 

127.8 
18.2 
,  239.9 
38.2 

1.4 

Food  for  peace:  Loans  to  governments - 

Export-Import  Bank  long  term  loans _ 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund _ 

Total  loans _ _ - . 

GRANTS 

634.7 

209.2 

112.2 

425.5 

10.3 

62.5 

72.8 

209.  2 

112.2 

425.5 

1  Excludes  refunding  of  $72,000,000  in  fiscal  year  19G3. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _  $5. 1 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 _ _ _  119. 0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation - - -  1. 9 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation - -  2. 4 


Note.— AID  has  not  scheduled  new  loan  commitments  for  fiscal  year  1967. 


Bolivia 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965,  4,200,000;  area,  424,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $173] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

73.7 

0.7 

0.9 

73.0 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  Industry  . . 

4.  1 

25.3 

Dollar  credit  sales . . . . . 

4.3 

Total . . . . 

33.7 

14.6 

.5 

33.  7 

.  1 

14.5 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans _ 

26.4 

2.6 

6.5 

23.8 

Total  loans . . 

148.  4 

3.4 

6.9 

145.0 

Bolivia — Continued 


(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ 

211.6 

20.7 

16.6 

10.9 

13.0 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment _ _ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Total  grants _ 

278.8 

3.4 

6.9 

145.0 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31,  1965  at  export  market  prices _ - _  $8.  7 

Fiscal  year  1966  program: 

Technical  cooperation... _ _ _ _ _ _ _  3. 6 

Contingency  fund _  l.  o 

Mining  Bank  of  Bolivia  (to  encourage  expansion  in  medium-sized  private 

banks) _ ^ _ ' _ ..... _  4.3 

Nationalized  Mining  Corp.  (development  loan) _  1.1 


Total 


10.0 


NOTES 

Fiscal  year  1967  will  mark  end  of  AID  dollar  support. 

Other  assistance  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  classified. 

GAO's  opinion  on  examination  of  the  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for 
Bolivia,  fiscal  years  1954-59  (classified  report):  “Action  needed  to  evaluate  status  of 
projects  in  process,  to  recover  usable  equipment  from  defunct  projects,  and  to  follow 
up  on  trainee  program.”  Date  issued  May  17,  1960.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  in 
millions,  114.6. 


Brazil 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965,  82,200,000;  area,  3,280,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $177] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOAN'S 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

521.4 

34L2 

1  1, 163.  8 
62.1 

8  38.  8 
100.9 
23.4 

2.7 

5.4 

289.8 

521.4 
341. 1 
581.6 

I’ood  for  peace:  Loans  to  governments _ 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans.  ... 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund__  _ ___ 

6.1 

538.2 

39.2 

9.5 

61.7 

23.4 

2, 150.  7 

621. 5 

307.4 

1,  529. 2 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . . 

112.3 

121.9 

53.6 
86.3 

17.6 
246.1 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  do- 

637.7 

621.5 

307.4 

1, 529.  2 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ $83. 1 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 _ 184. 0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _  14. 4 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _  15. 8 


1  Excludes  refunding  of  $304,700,000  in  fiscal  year  1961;  $85,900,000  in  fiscal  year  19G4; 
and  $6,600,000  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

8  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $56,300,000;  $17,500,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 


NOTES 

Other  assistance  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  classified. 

GAO's  opinion  of  examination  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for 
Brazil,  fiscal  years  1955-59:  “Recommends  integration  of  common  support  functions 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  ICA,  and  comments  on  other  practices  and  procedures.” 
Date  issued.  May  27,  I960.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $28,400,000. 
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British  Guiana 


NOTES 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1905,  700,000;  area,  83,000  square  miles;  QNP  per  capita,  $291] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

5.5 

5.5 

Total  loans. _ _ 

5.5 

5.5 

GRANTS 

10.1 

1.4 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies- _ 

11.5 

6.5 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


December  31, 1905  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ _  $0.  1 

Fiscal  year  1900  program,  technical  cooperation _  .  6 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _  .  5 


Note.— Other  assistance  for  fiscal  years  1900  and  1907  classified. 

» 

British  Honduras 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1905, 100,000;  area,  9,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $300] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

1.0 

.3 

1.7 

.8 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment...  ..  ..  . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Total  grants _  _ _ 

3.8 

Total  economic  assistance _ _ _ $3, 800, 000 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _  64, 000 


Total  economic  assistance _ _ _ $3, 800, 000 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _  64, 000 


Chile 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1905,  8,500,000;  area,  286,000  square  miles;  GNF  per  capita,  $471] 


Prln- 

Prin- 

Total, 

cipal 

Interest 

cipal 

1946-65 

repay- 

collected 

out- 

inents 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . — 

377.0 

1.2 

3.9 

375.8 

Food  for  peace: 

.ft 

53.0 

Dollar  credit  sales _ 

41.  9 

Total _ _ 

95.7 

6.6 

4.9 

89.1 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans _ 

>  359.  7 

130.0 

70.4 

229.7 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund _ 

33.9 

.4 

.3 

33.5 

Military  assistance _ _ 

1.  1 

.6 

.6 

Total  loans _ 

867.4 

138.7 

79.5 

728.7 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies.  . . . 

59.  5 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  do- 

4.9 

72. 1 

11.2 

Military  assistance... _ 

109.9 

Total  grants _ _ _ _ 

257.6 

138.7 

79.5 

728.7 

1  Excludes  refunding  of  $40,400,000  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Millions 


Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _ 

Fiscal  yoar  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _ _ _ 


$5.3 

3.3 

3.2 


Other  assistance  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  classified. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  deficiencies  in  the  administration  of  the  earthquake  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  Chile  (including  classified  supplement):  “ Inadequate 
planning,  inadequate  staffing  of  AID  mission,  and  failure  to  obtain  maximum  exchange 
rate  for  dollars.”  Date  issued,  Juno  29,  1964.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  in  millions, 
$120. 

Colombia 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  17,000,000;  area,  440,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $306] 


Prln- 

Prin- 

Total, 

cipal 

Interest 

cipal 

1946-65 

repay- 

collected 

out- 

ments 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

213.2 

0.3 

5.7 

212.9 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry _ _ 

13.1 

Loans  to  governments  _ 

42.5 

Dollar  credit  sales,-.  _  _ 

6.9 

Total _ 

62.5 

2.9 

4.3 

59.6 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans _ 

201.1 

108.4 

38.2 

92.7 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund _  ... 

49.  9 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

L8 

Total _  ..  . 

50.7 

1.  5 

.7 

49.2 

Total  loans _  . 

527.5 

113.1 

48.9 

414.4 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

36.4 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

opinent _  _  _ _ 

.5 

Voluntary  relief  programs _  _ 

66.1 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

15.8 

Military  assistance  ...  _ _ 

78.4 

Total  grants _  _ 

197.2 

113.1 

48.9 

414.4 

1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $16,600,000,  $15,800,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 


through  Dec. 31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _  $10 

Fiscal  year  1906  program: 

Technical  cooperation _  4. 0 

Contingency  Fund _ _  5. 1 

Total _  5. 5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _  4. 6 


NOTES 

All  other  assistance  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  classified. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  improper  payment  of  port  charges  on  shipments  to  Columbia  of 
food  donated  under  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954:  “Tariff  rates  did  not  reflect  terms  of  agreements  covering  the  distribution 
of  food.”  Date  issued  May  20,  1965.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  $393,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  improper  payment  of  port  charges  for  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  sold  under  title  I,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954:  “Tarilf  rates  did  not  reflect  terms  of  agreements  covering  the  commodity  sales.” 
Date  issued  Nov.  17, 1964.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $234,000. 


Costa  Rica 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  1,400,000;  area,  20,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $383] 


Total, 

1940-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ _ 

35.8 

0.2 

0.5 

35.6 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans,  ... 

1  23.9 

8.0 

3.8 

15.9 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund _ _ 

12.6 

.1 

.2 

12.5 

Total  loans . . = _ 

72.3 

8.3 

4.5 

64.0 

GRANTS 

17.6 

Food  lor  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

4.  1 

1.7 

37.6 

2.0 

Total  grants _ 

63.0 

8.3 

4.5 

61.0 

1  Excludes  refunding  of  $2,600,000  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  J uly  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices . . . . j . - .  , 

Fiscal  yoar  1966  program,  technical  cooperation . - . . .  £  J 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation . . 
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NOTES 

GAO’s  opinions  on  Inter-Amcrican  Highway: 

“Unauthorized  expenditures  for  the  repair  and  construction  of  a  section  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  in  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica;  $376,000  unauthorized.’’ 
Date  issued,  Oct.  20,  1966.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $1,128,000. 

"Questionable  validity  of  $32,000,000  estimates  of  funds  needed  to  complete  In¬ 
ter  American  Highway.”  Date  issued,  Dec  8,  1964.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts, 
$32,000,000. 

“Unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  deficiencies  in  construction  activities  of  the 
Inter -American  Highway  program  in  Costa  Rica.  Unnecessary  costs  of  $125,000.” 
Date  issued,  Sept.  14,  1964.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $86,000,000. 

“Unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  inadequacies  in  the  administration  of  right- 
of-way  activities  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  program  in  Costa  Rica.  Un¬ 
necessary  costs  of  $1,100,000.”  Date  issued,  May  27,  1964. 

Cuba 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans 
(total  loans) . . .  . 

37.5 

1.3 

7.0 

3d.  2 

GRANTS 

2.8 
.7 
.  5 
10.6 

Food  for  Peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies. . 

Total  grants - -  -- 

14.6 

1.3 

7.0 

36.2 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Feb.  7, 1962,  at  export  market  prices _ ' _  $5.  5 


NOTES 

No  activity  subsequent  to  1961. 

General  embargo  on  all  trade  to  Cuba  effective  Feb.  7, 1962. 

General  license  revoked  on  May  15,  1964,  on  all  shipments  of  foodstuffs  to  Cuba 
and  were  made  subject  to  specific  license  approval.  It  has  since  been  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  deny  all  such  license  applications. 

Dominican  Republic 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  3, 600, 000;  area,  19,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $246] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

Food  for  peace:  Dollar  credit  sales.  .  - 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans _ 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund _ 

Total  loans 

42.6 
19.1 

20.7 
10.3 

0.3 

.2 

.04 

.1 

.3 

.1 

42.6 

19.1 
20.4 

10.1 

92.7 

.5 

.9 

92.2 

GRANTS 

67.3 

7.0 

18.4 
4.4 

14.2 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

Total  grants _ _ 

111.3 

.6 

.9 

92.2 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ : _  $3. 9 

Fiscal  year  1966  program: 

Technical  cooperation _  4.  4 

Contingency  Fund _ _ _ _  7. 3 


Total . . . . . . . . . .  41.7 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _  4. 1 


NOTES 

Other  assistance  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  classified. 

An  excerpt  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  June  6,  1966:  “The  Dominican 
Republic  has  received  $131,000,000  U.S.  aid  in  the  13  months  from  the  start  of  the 
revolution  to  the  time  of  election  June  1,  1966.” 


Ecuador 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  5,000,000;  area,  112,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $215) 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry . __ 

70.8 

2.5 

s 

2.6 

68.3 

1.2 

7.2 

8.8 

Total... _ _ _ _ _ 

17.2 

31.6 

.9 

12.3 

1.0 

7.0 

128.5 

19.3 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans _ 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund . . 

24.8 

1.6 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Total . . . . . 

25.3 

.7 

.1 

24.6 

Total  loans . . 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . . 

144.9 

36.6 

.9 

13.0 

10.5 

42.2 

16.4 

10.7 

128.5 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . . 

Military  assistance. . . . 

Total  grants .  . . . . 

103.2 

16.2 

10.7 

128.5 

i  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $11,000,000;  $10,500,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ $0.  7 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _  4.  3 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ 4.  7 


NOTES 

Ollier  assistance  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  classified. 

GAO’s  opinion  on  financial  statement:  “Questionable  aspects  of  budget  support 
loans  made  to  the  Government  of  Ecuador  (loans  made  without  insisting  that  the 
foreign  government  develop  or  utilize  other  domestic  financial  resources).  Date 
issued,  Apr.  29,  1965.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $15,000,000. 


El  Salvador 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  2,900,000;  area,  8,200  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $285] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

Food  for  peace:  Dollar  credit  sales.. . . 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans . 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  _  _ _ 

Total  loans . . - . __ . - 

28.4 

2.0 

9.4 

22.0 

0.2 

.3 

4.0 

.3 

» 

0.1 
.  1 
1.2 

.4 

28.2 
1.7 
5.  4 
21.7 

61.8 

4.8 

1.8 

57.0 

GRANTS 

AI  D  and  predecessor  agencies . . . 

20.  4 

0.  2 
9.1 

3.3 

4.3 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Voluntary  relief  agencies. . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . . 

Total  grants . . . 

37.3 

4.8 

1.8 

67.0 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contract  from  July  1,  1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ $0.  8 

Note.— No  program  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 
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Guatemala 


Honduras — Continued 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(Population  In  1965,  4,400,000;  area,  43,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $293] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ 

24.8 

0.8 

1.0 

24.0 

Export-Import  Bank  long  term  loans _ 

18.0 

3.2 

0.6 

14.8 

14.3 

14.  3 

Military  assistance _ _ _ 

0.1 

0.1 

Total  loans _ _ 

57.  2 

4.0 

1.6 

53.2 

GRANTS 

86.1 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

3.2 

7.6 

40.3 

9.9 

Total  grants _ 

147.1 

A0 

1.6 

53.2 

i  Includes  34.9  for  Iuter-American  llighwuy. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ _ _ _ $6.  4 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _  2. 6 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation.. . .  2. 7 


NOTES 

Other  assistance  for  fiscal  years  1906  and  1967  classified. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  examination  of  economic  and  technical  cooperation  programs  for 
Guatemala  for  fiscal  years  1955-59:  "Reveals  corrective  action  taken  in  various TRA- 
ministrative  areas,  including  planning  prior  to  project  agreements.”  Date  issued 
Mar.  22,  1900. 

Haiti 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  4,600.000;  area,  11,000  square  miles  GNP;  per  capita,  $73] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  Predecessor  agencies. . 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans - 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs - 

4.8 

25.0 

1.3 

0.1 

.8 

.1 

0.2 

5.1 

4.7 

24.2 

.2 

30.1 

1.0 

5.3 

29.1 

GRANTS 

52.1 

3.5 

9.9 

2.7 

4.3 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  Economic  do- 

Total  grants - - - - 

72.5 

1.0 

5.3 

29.1 

1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $3,000,000;  $2,700,000,  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 


Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1 , 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices . . . . . . . .  $8. 0 

Fiscal  year  1960  program,  supporting  assistance . .  1 . 4 

Fiscal  year  1907  program,  supporting  assistance. . . . . . .  1.  4 


Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 


Honduras 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(Population  in  1965,  2,300,000;  area,  43,000  square  miles;  GNP  jier  capita,  $282] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

21.6 

2.5 

1.2 

19.1 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans _ 

3.2 

1.7 

.6 

1.5 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund . 

7.6 

O  ther  U.S.  economic  programs . 

i.i 

Total . 

7.7 

.2 

.1 

7.5 

Total  loans . - . 

32.6 

4.4 

1.9 

28.1 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

24.2 

.2 

4.4 

8.1 

4.4 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment...  _  _  . . . 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Military  assistance  _ _ _ 

Total  grants _ _ 

41.3 

4.4 

1.9 

28. 1 

1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $8,200,000;  $8,100,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 


Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 


through  Dee.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _  $1.  0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ _  2. 1 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _  2. 1 

Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 

Jamaica 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  1,800,000;  area,  4,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $421] 


* 

Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

11.6 

5.0 

11.5 

6.0 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loaus . 

Total  loans _ 

16.6 

16.  G 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

4.9 

1.0 

12.5 

1.4 

.6 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

20.4 

16.6 

Millions 


Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ 

Fiscal  year  1967  program  technical  cooperation _ _ 

Note. — Other  assistance  classified. 


$3.3 

.8 

.9 


Mexico 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  40.900,000;  area,  760,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $419] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies - - - 

Food  for  peace: 

66.5 

0.1 

66.5 

6.3 

11.4 

17.7 

736.6 

6.6 

350.6 

4.1 

103.6 

11. 1 

386.  1 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans—— 

35.5 

1 .3 

35.‘8 

5.4 

.6 

4.6 

.2 

.3 

35.2 

.8 

Total  loans - - — . — 

GRANTS 

862.0 

362.  3 

108.3 

499.7 

9.4 

3.5 
50.0 
99.4 

5.6 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Total  grants . - . 

167.9 

362.3 

108.3 

499.7 

1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $99,700,000;  $99(400,000  of  it  is  a  grant.  Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exportsunder  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31,  1966,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ J 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation - - - - - -  •  f 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ — . . . -  • i 
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Nicaragua 


Paraguay 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(Population  in  1965,  1,600,000;  area,  67,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $325] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

28.0 

14.3 

13.1 

0.3 

6.8 

.  1 

0.5 

2.4 

.1 

27.7 

7.5 

13.0 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans. . 

55.4 

7.2 

3.0 

48.2 

GRANTS 

17.2 

5.1 

25.9 

7:6 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies- . 

65.8 

7.2 

3.0 

48.2 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _  $0.  8 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _  2.  0 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation. . . . . .  2. 2 


Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 


Panama 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  1,200,000;  area,  29,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $488] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

37.5 

0.7 

1.2 

36.8 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans _ 

29.8 

6.7 

3.1 

23.1 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund... . . 

12.9 

.2 

.4 

12.7 

Total  loans . 

80.2 

7.6 

4.7 

72.6 

31.5 

8. 1 

37.6 

1.6 

Total  grants . . . . 

78.8 

7.6 

4.7 

72.6 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954  through 


Dec.  31,  1965  at  export  market  prices . . . . . . .  $0. 6 

Fiscal  year  1966  program: 


Technical  cooperation.. _ _ _ _ _ _  1. 6 

Contingency  fund _  3.  5 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _  5.0 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _ _  2. 1 


NOTES 

All  other  assistance  classified. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  questionable  validity  of  $32,000,000  estimate  of  funds  needed  to 
complete  Iuter-Amcrican  Highway  (title  self-explanatory).  Date  issued  Dec.  8, 
1964.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $32,000,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  inadequacies  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  program  in  the  Republic  of  Panama:  "Unneces¬ 
sary  costs  of  $175,000.”  Date  issued  Mar.  24,  1965.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts, 
$60,000,000. 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965,  1,900,000;  area,  157,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $20S] 


Loans 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund... 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry 

Loans  to  governments _ 

Dollar  credit  sales . 


Total, 

1946-65 


Principal 

repay¬ 

ments 


18.2 

7.8 


2.0 

7.5 

.2 


1.2 


Interest 

collected 


Principal 

outstand¬ 

ing 


1.4 


17.0 

7.8 


Total _ 

Export-tm|x>rt  Bank,  long-term  loans. 
Military  assistance . . . . . 

Total  loans _ 


GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  economic  development 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . 

Military  assistance . . . . 

Total  grants . . . . . 


9.7 

10.4 

.2 


46.3 


25.4 

3.4 

6.5 
2.8 
5.8 


43.9 


3.1 


4.3 


4.3 


.4 

3.4 


5.2 


6.2 


9.7 

7.3 

.2 


42.0 


42.0 


,  Thousands 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ _  $2,  300 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _ _ 2, 300 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices . . . .  8 

Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 


Peru 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  11,700,000;  area,  514,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $280] 


LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry . . 

Loans  to  governments _ 

Dollar  credit  sales _ _ 

Subtotal . . 

Export-Import  Bank  long  term  loans 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

Social  progress  trust  fund . . 


Military  assistance. 
Total  loans— 


GRANTS 


AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment _ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . 

Military  assistance . . . ... 

Total  grants _ 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest' 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

69.9 

0.7 

0.7 

69.2 

4.5 

24.4 

2.0 

30.9 

250.6 

2.4 

126.8 

3.1 

44.6 

28.5 

123.8 

15.5 

36.0 

41.5 

18.9 

6.0 

16.0 

2.0 

2.2 

35.5 

2.9 

411.8 

151.9 

52.6 

259.9 

45.8 

29.6 
22.4 

14.6 
106.6 

218.9 

151. 9 

52.6 

259.9 

1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $20,000,000;  $14,500,000  of  It  Is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices . . . . . . . . $44. 4 


Fiscal  year  1966  program: 

Technical  cooperation _  4.  9 

Contengency  fund _ _ _ _  0. 9 


Total,  fiscal  year  1966  program _ _ _ _ _  6. 8 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation . . . .  6. 4 


Note.— All  other  assistance  classified. 
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Surinam 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Venezuela 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


X 


[Population  In  1965,  400,000;  area,  55,100  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $340] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

GRANTS 

3.0 

0.1 

0.9 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

4.0 

1.0 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices . .  $15, 000 


Trinidad  and  Tobago 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965, 1,000,000;  area,  2,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $632] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans . 

Total  loans . . . 

13.  0 

0.6 

0.8 

12.4 

13.0 

.6 

.8 

12.4 

GRANTS 

29.2 

.3 

.5 

.2 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

30.2 

.6 

.8 

12.4 

Million « 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 


through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _  $0. 1 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  supporting  assistance _ _ _ _ - _ -  6. 0 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  supporting  assistance _ _ _ _  6. 0 


Note.— In  consideration  for  the  right  to  maintain  a  U.S.  Navy  base  in  Trinidad, 
the  United  States  agreed  in  1962  to  furnish  the  Government  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
$30  million  in  economic  assistance.  Specifically,  the  agreement  called  for  supporting 
assistance  allotments  of  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1963  and  $5  mil' ion  in  fiscal  yearn 
1964-67. 

Uruguay 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  2,700,000;  area,  72,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $518] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

Food  for  peace: 

17.8 

9.1 

15.2 

0.3 

0.9 

17.5 

Loans  to  governments. _ _ 

-Total . . 

24.3 

1.2 

1.4 

23.1 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund _ 

9.7 
10.  5 
>  2.2 

2.7 

0.4 

7.0 

Other  U.S”  economic  programs . 

Total . . . . 

12.7 

1.  5 

0.4 

11.2 

Total  loans . . 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. .  _ 

64.  5 

5.7 

3.1 

68.8 

5.8 

3.1 

2.0 

35.4 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies  _  _ 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ _ 

Military  Assistance.  . . 

Total  grants . . . 

46.3 

6.7 

3.1 

68.8 

1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $4,200,000;  $2,000,000  of  it  is  a  grant.  Milliont 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31,  1965  at  export  market  prices. . . .  $1.  8 

Note.— Assistance  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  classified. 


[Population  In  1965,  8,800,000;  area,  352,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $833] 


# 

Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies... . 

55.0 

0.1 

0.8 

64.9 

Food  for  peace:  Dollar  credit  sales _ 

13.9 

13.9 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans . 

119.2 

30.8 

16.8 

88.4 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund . . 

73.0 

3.2 

1.5 

69.8 

Military  assistance . . . 

76.8 

28.7 

1.8 

48.1 

Total  loans . . . . . 

337.9 

62.8 

20.9 

275.1 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . _ . 

8.7 

Foor  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.— 

16.2 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

7.1 

Military  assistance.  .  - . . . 

16.1 

Total  grants . . . . . 

48.1 

62.8 

20.9 

275.1 

Milliont 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ — . .  $2. 1 

Fiscal  year  1966  program— Technical  cooperation . . . .  1.  7 

Fiscal  year  1967  program— Technical  cooperation . . . . .  1.  4 


Other  West  Indies 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


- 

Total, 

1955-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

GRANTS 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies. . 

2.9 

.4 

\ 

3.3 

Millions 

Total  economic  assistance . - . . . , .  $3. 3 


Regional  programs  in  Central  America  covering  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama,  ROCAP 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . . 

67.0 

2.9 

0. 1 

67.0 

2.9 

69.9 

0.1 

69.9 

GRANTS 

14.2 

- 

14.2 

0.1 

69.9 

Millions 


Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation . . -< . ® 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _  *• 1 

Note. — Proposed  AID  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1967  through  bilateral  programs  in 
5  Central  American  countries  comprises  $10,400,000  in  technical  cooperation  ana  $oo,- 
000,000  in  development  loans. 
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Latin  America  regional 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans - 

25.0 

3.  0 

9.9 

22.0 

25.0 

3.0 

9.9 

22.0 

GRANTS 

137.2 

1.3 

14.3 
550.  0 

12.3 

Food  for  Peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies. . 

Total  grants - - - - 

715.1 

3.0 

9.9 

22.0 

>  AID  has  a  footnote  (see  report,  p.  55)  stating  that  $2.9  million  of  this  figure  is  a 
loan.  The  full  amount  is  a  grant. 

2  Represents  subscriptions  to  Intcr-American  Development  Bank. 

Million* 


Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ $14. 9 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _  16. 3 


AFRICA 

Algeria,  Burundi,  Cameroon,  Central  Afri¬ 
can  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville) , 
Congo  (Leopoldville),  Dahomey,  Ethiopia, 
Gabon,  Gambia,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast, 
Kenya,  Liberia,  Libya,  Malagasy  Republic, 
Malawi,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Morocco,  Niger, 
Rwanda,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Somali  Re¬ 
public,  South  Africa,  Republic  of.  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Sudan,  Tanzania,  Togo,  Tunisia, 
Uganda,  Upper  Volta,  Zambia,  East  Africa 
Regional,  Regional  USAID /Africa,  Africa 
Regional. 


Africa,  total 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  263,000,000;  area,  11,300,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $145] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies.- . . 

Food  for  peace  _  _  ...  _ 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Military  assistance. _ _ _ _ 

Total  loans . . . . . 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . . 

724.3 

150.2 

379.5 

31.3 

10.7 

11.1 

.3 

161. 1 
24.2 
2.8 

37.9 

.6 

67.6 

4.7 

0.5 

713.2 
149.9 
218.4 
7. 1 
7.9 

1,  296.  0 

199.5 

101.2 

1, 096.  5 

958.9 

701.8 

105.4 

175.4 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

Military  assistance.  _  ___  _ _ _ 

Total  grants. _ 

1,  941.  5 

199.5 

101.2 

1,  096.  5 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _  1  $76. 5 


through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _  1  $76. 5 


Fiscal  year  1967  program: 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ _ _ _  27. 0 

Technical  cooperation _ _ _ _ _  94.0 

Development  loans _ _ _ _ _ _  100.0 


Total... _ _ _ _ _ _  221.0 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 _ 1, 121.  0 


1  This  figure  includes  Angola,  Canary  Islands,  Madeira,  Mozambique,  and  Sao  Tome. 


Algeria 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  In  1965,  11,000,000;  area,  920,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $225] 


Total, 

1956-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

3.9 

102.1 

55.9 

- 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

Total  grants _ _ _ 

161.9 

Millions 

Total  economic  assistance _  $161. 9 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _  1.8 


Grand  total _ - _ _  163.  7 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  tlirough  1965. _ _ _  302.  0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _  0. 6 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation.. _ _ _ _  0. 9 


-  Burundi 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  2,800,000;  area,  11,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $50] 


Total, 

1962-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

(') 

0.6 

3.8 
3.  0 

(') 

0) 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
ment _ _ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

.. 

Total  grants _ 

7.4 

>  No  loans. 

Millions 


Total  economic  assistance _ _ _ _ _ ....  $7. 4 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1964,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _  .  1 


Grand  total _ _ _ _ _  7.  5 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _  .3 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation... _ _ _ _ _  .  1 


Note.— AID  currently  suspended  due  to  treatment  of  U.S.  officials. 

Cameroon 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  4,700,000;  area,  183,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $125]  • 


Total, 

1961-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 
due  and 
unpaid 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  (total  loans). 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

12.4 

n2.  4 

9.3 

.4 

2.7 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies. . 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Total  grants _ _ _ 

12.4 

12.4 

Thousands 

Agricultural  commodity  experts  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 


through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market'  prices.. . . . . . $58, 000 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _  600, 000 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation . . . . .  900,000 
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Central  African  Republic 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  In  1965,  1,300,000;  area  238,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $90] 


Total, 

1962-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 
due  and 
unpaid 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

GRANTS 

2.8 

2.8 

A tilliom 


Total  economic  assistance _ _ _ - - - -  $2.8 

Fiscal  year  1966  program— Technical  cooperation . — . - . - . 8 

Fiscal  year  1967  program— Technical  cooperation . . . 6 


Note. — In  1964  Central  African  Republic  received  Communist  commitments  of 
economic  aid  amounting  to  $4,000,000. 

Chad 


Congo-LSopoldville — Continued 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ _ 

192.9 

3.4 

36.8 

17.6 

9.6 

15.3 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  common  defense . . 

Grants  for  economic  development _ 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment..  .  .  . . 

V  oluntary  relief  agencies _ _ 

Military  assistance  . . 

Total  grants. _ _ 

275.6 

275.6 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 


through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _  $3.  3 

Fiscal  year  1966  program— Technical  cooperation _ _ _  1.  3 

Fiscal  year  1967  program— Technical  cooperation . _ . .  .  8 


Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  In  1965,  3,400,000;  area,  49,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $70] 


Total, 

1961-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

s-.  3.° 

1.1 

.1 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

4.2 

Millions 


Total  economic  assistance _ — — . . .  $4. 2 

Fiscal  year  1966  program — Technical  cooperation . . . - .  1. 1 

Fiscal  year  1967  program— Technical  cooperation.. . . . .  .  8 


Congo  ( Brazzaville ) 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965, 1,000,000;  area,  132,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $135] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans 

0.2 

0.2 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies.  _ _ _ 

2.0 

.2 

Food  for  peace:  Emergency  relief  and  eco- 

Total  grants _ _ _ _ _ 

2.4 

.2 

Note. — Mistreatment  of  U.S.  officials  became  so  flagrant  the  United  States  with¬ 
drew  its  Ambassador  and  suspended  the  small  aid  program. 

Congo-Lkopoldville 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965,  15,900,000;  area  906,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $80] 


/ 

Total, 

1953-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies-. _ _ 

16.0 

15.0 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry _ 

3.4 

20.1 

Loans  to  governments.. _ _ 

Total . . . 

23.5 

23.5 

Total  loans... . 

38.5 

38.5 

Dahomey 

[U.S.  fiscal  years,  millions  of  dollars] 

(Population  In  1965,  2,250,000;  area  45,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $70] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

Food  for  peace: 

0.1 

.1 

0.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. . . 

4.3 

1.9 

2.2 

.1 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

8.5 

.2 

Millions 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation . . . i _  $0.  5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation . . ...  .  6 


Ethiopia 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1905,  20,200,000;  area  457,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $49] 


1 

Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

36.5 

1.4 

2.4 

35.1 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry . 

.2 

Loans  to  governments. . 

.5 

Dollar  credit  sales _ 

1.4 

Total . . . . 

2.1 

.1 

.1 

2.0 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans _ 

20.5 

7.7 

2.2 

12.8 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

1  .4 

.4 

Total  loans . . 

59.5 

9.6 

4.7 

49.9 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

68.  2 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

10.  0 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . 

2.6 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

10.6 

95.6 

J  . i . 

Total  grants . 

187.0 

9.6 

4.7 

49.9 

i  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $11,000,000;  $10,600,000  of  it  is  a  grant.  Other  assistance 
classified. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954,  through 

Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  price _  $1- 1 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 _ U9.  9 

Note. — GAO’s  opinion  of  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  Ethiopia  in  excess  of 
the  country’s  ability  to  effectively  utilize  the  equipment  (classified).  (Title  is  self- 
explanatory.)  Date  issued,  May  6,  1964. 
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Gabon 


Guinea 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  454,000;  area  103,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $276] 


Total, 

1961-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

2.5 

.  1 
2.2 

Food  for  peaco:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.. 

4.8 

Millions 


Total  economic  assistance - - —  $4.  8 

Fiscal  year  1966  program— Technical  cooperation _  .  7 

Fiscal  year  1967  program— Technical  cooperation . — . .  .  4 


Gambia 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  300,000;  area,  4,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $85] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

0.1 

.  1 

Total  economic  assistance _  $100, 000 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ _  58, 000 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation - - - - -  50, 000 


Total  economic  assistance _  $100, 000 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ _  58, 000 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation - - - - -  50, 000 


Ghana 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965,  7,700,000;  area,  92,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $251] 


Total, 

1949-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . . 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans - 

82.0 

65.0 

0. 1 

0.7 

1.1 

81.9 

65.0 

147.0 

.1 

1.8 

146.9 

GRANTS 

9.0 

1.6 

4.9 

3.0 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

Total  grants - - 

18.5 

.1 

1.8 

146.9 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,'  1965,  at  export  market  prices _  $5.  0 

Pino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 _ 231.  0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _  1.  4 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _  1.  2 


NOTES 

Other  assistance  classified. 

In  fiscal  year  1967  AID  will  continue  to  discharge  its  loan  obligations  to  the  Volta 
Dam  and  aluminum  refinery  projects  under  commitments  made  several  years  ago. 
Other  capital  projects  are  not  contemplated. 


[Population  in  1965,  3,600,000;  area  95,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $70] 


Total, 

1959-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

Food  for  peace: 

5.5 

0.1 

5.5 

3.6 

21.5 

Total _ _ _ 

25.1 

25.1 

Total  loans . 

30.6 

.1 

30.6 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ 

34.9 

2.0 

1.9 

.8 

Food  for  peace:  Emergency  relief  and 

Other  LT.S.  economic  programs _ 

Military  assistance _ 

39.6 

.1 

30.6 

Millions 


Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance,  cumulative  through  1965 _ _ _ _  $120 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _  2.  0 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation... . .  3. 3 


Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 


Ivory  Coast 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  3,800,000;  area,  125,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $215] 


Total, 

1961-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

6.7 

6.7 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry _ _ 

.6 
1.9 
4.  0 

Dollar  credit  sales _ 

6.5 

4.6 

6.5 

4.6 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans _ 

0.1 

17.8 

.1 

17.8 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

6.4 

.1 

2.6 

.1 

1 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies... 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

Military  assistance . . . . 

8.2 

.1 

17.8 

Millions 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  teclmical  cooperation _ _ _ _  $0. 2 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _ _ 9 


Fiscal  year  1966  program,  teclmical  cooperation _ _ _ _  $0. 2 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _ _ 9 


Kenya 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  9,400,000;  area  225,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $88] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

2.8 

3.8 

- 

2.8 

3.8 

Total  loans. . . . . 

6.6 

6.  6 
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Kenya — Continued 


[TJ.8.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

GRANTS 

17.4 

8.8 

1.7 

1.2 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

29.1 

6.6 

,  Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ _ __  $0.  7 

Slno-Sovlet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  1965 _ _ _  62. 0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program — Technical  cooperation _  .  3 

Fiscal  year  1967  program — Technical  cooperation _ _ _ _  .  3 


Liberia 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  1,100,000;  area  43,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $175] 


\ 

Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

Food  for  peace:  Dollar  credit  sales . 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans  1 _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

48.3 

8.6 

101.9 

2  7.0 
1.1 

0.2 

.2 

14.5 

15.6 

48.1 

8.4 

87.4 

7.0 

.8 

Military  assistance . . . - 

.3 

Total  loans _ _ _ 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

166.9 

15.2 

15.6 

151.7 

55.3 

1.9 

8.0 

4.6 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.  _ 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs _  - 

' 

Military  assistance _ 

Total  grants _ _ 

69.8 

15.2 

15.6 

151.7 

1  Excludes  refunding  of  $13,200,000  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

2  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $15,000,000;  $8,000,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  Commodity  Exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954. 


through  Dec.  31,  1965  at  export  market  prices _ T_.. . . .  $0. 3 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  assistance . . . .  .7 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  assistance . . . . . 7 


Libya 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  1,600,000;  area,  680,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $365] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

Total  loans . . _ 

7.1 

0.8 

0i9 

6.3 

7.1 

130.6 

27.5 
7.8 

33.4 

10.6 

.8 

.9 

6.3 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ _ 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

Military  assistance.  . . 

Total  grants . . 

209.9 

.8 

.9 

6.3 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _  $0. 3 

Note.— No  funds  requested  for  Libya  for  fiscal  year  1967,  which  no  longer  receives 
AID. 


Malagasy  Republic 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  6,200,000;  area,  230,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita  $95] 


Total, 

1959-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . - 

2.7 

2.7 

Total  loans . 

2.7 

2.7 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

3.3 

1.9 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies. . 

Total  grants . . . . 

5.2 

2.7 

Millions 

Fiscal  year  1966  program— Technical  cooperation . . .  $o.  9 

Fiscal  year  1967  program — Technical  cooperation _ _ _  .  6 


Fiscal  year  1966  program — Technical  cooperation . . .  $o.  9 

Fiscal  year  1967  program — Technical  cooperation _ _ _  .  6 


Malawi  1 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(Population  In  1965,  4,200,000;  area,  46,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $39] 


Total, 

1956-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

None _ _ - . . 

/ 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

5.0 

.1 

.1 

3.0 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment..  _  . . 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ _ _ 

Total  grants . . . . 

8.2 

1  Data  shown  includes  assistance  to  Nyasaland  during  years  prior  to  becoming  the 
independent  state  of  Malawi. 

Millions 


Total  economic  assistance. . . . . .  $8. 2 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices . . . . . 5 


Grand  total . . . . . . .  8. 7 


Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation . . . .  1. 7 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation .  2.2 


Republic  of  Mali 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  4,600,000;  area,  465,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita  $65] 


Total, 

1961-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

3.2 

3.2 

Total  loans . .  . . 

3.2 

3.2 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. _ _ 

9.5 

.9 

2.2 

Food  for  peace:  Emergency  relief  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development _ _ _ 

Military  assistance . . . . . . 

Total  grants _ 

12.6 

3.2 

Millions 


Slno-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  1965 . . . . . . . .  $98. 0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ i _  1. 5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation . .  1. 0 


Note.— All  other  assistance  classified. 
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Mauretania 

IU.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(Population  in  1963,  800,000;  area,  419,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $138] 


Total, 

1953-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

1.4 

1.4 

N. 

1.4 

1.4 

GRANTS 

.4 

.3 

.7 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

1.4 

1.4 

N;  Millions 


"v.  Millions 

Fiscal  year  1966  program — Technical  assistance - - $0. 2 

Fiscal  year  1967  program— Technical  assistance _ _ _ -—  .  2 


Morocco 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(Population  in  1963,  13,400,000;  area,  171,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $191] 


Total, 

1949-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

Food  for  peace: 

270. 1 

2.2 

27.0 

267.9 

3.5 

23.2 

26.7 

6.0 

26.7 

6.0 

Total  loans _ _ 

302.8 

2.2 

27.0 

300.6 

GRANTS 

19.4 

104.8 

60.6 

2.6 

25.9 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Total  grants . . . . 

213.3 

2.2 

27.0 

300.6 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ $13.  3 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 _ _ _  17. 0 


Note. — Other  assistance  classified. 

Niger 

[U.S.  fiscal  ycays;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965, 3,300,000;  area,  489,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $75] 


Total, 

1961-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

2.3 

2.3 

Total  loans _ _ _ 

2.3 

2.3 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

6.1 

.2 

1.1 

.1 

Food  for  peace:  Emergency  relief  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  _ _ _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

M ilitary  assistance. .! _ _ 

Total  grants _ 

6.5 

2.3 

Millions 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation.  _ _ _  $0.  5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation . . . . . .  1. 2 


Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation.  _ _ _  $0.  5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation . . . . . .  1. 2 


Nigeria 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965,  43,600,000;  area,  357,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $102] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

67.6 

6.7 

2 . 2 
.3 

0.4 

1.3 

.2 

0.5 

.3 

67.2 

5.4 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans . 

.3 

64.8 

1.9 

.8 

62.9 

GRANTS 

79.2 

2.2 

13.8 

.7 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies. . 

95.9 

1.9 

.8 

62.9 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _  $3.  0 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  through  1965 _  14.  0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _  18. 3 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _  18. 3 


1  Includes  $13,800,000  for  Peace  Corps;  $200,000  for  strategic  materials. 

2  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $14,000,000— $13,800,000  of  it  is  a  grant.  (See  report, 
p.  97.) 

Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 


Rwanda 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  3,000,000;  area,  10,166  square  miles] 


t 

Total, 

1962-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

0.8 

.8 

.1 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

1.7 

Millions 


Total  economic  assistance _ _ _ _ _ $1. 7 

Fiscal  year  1966  program— Technical  cooperation . .  .  6 

Fiscal  year  1967  program— Technical  cooperation . . . . . .  .  2 


Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 

Senegal 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  3,400,000;  area,  76,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $200] 


Total, 

1961-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. _ _ _ 

1.3 

- 

1.3 

Food  for  peace: 

.6 

2.0 

2.6 

.3 

2.6 

.3 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans . 

Total  loans _ 

4.2 

4.2 

GRANTS 

7.2 

.3 

2.6 

2.3 
2.6 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Military  assistance.  _ _ .1 . . . 

Total  grants . . 

16.0 

4.2 
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Senegal — Continued 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  19G5,  at  export  market  prices - - - $5.  8 

In  1964  Senegal  received  Communist  commitments  of  economic  aid  amounting  to.  7.  0 
Fiscal  year  1966  program: 

Technical  cooperation _  .  4 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _ _  .  2 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _  .6 


Sierra  Leone 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(Population  in  1965,  2,300,000;  area,  28,000  square  miles;  GNF  per  capita,  $115] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

1.8 

10.2 

1.8 

10.2 

12.0 

12.0 

GRANTS 

7.2 

2.8 

5.1 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.. 

15.1 

12.0 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31, 1905,  at  export  market  prices _  $0. 1 

Fiscal  year  1966  program  .  technical  cooperation _ _ _  2. 3 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _  2. 1 


Somali  Republic 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(Population  in  1965,  2,000,000;  area,  246,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $50] 


Total, 

1954-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS  \ 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  . . . 

Total  loans _ _ _ - 

6.2 

0.1 

6.2 

6.2 

.1 

6.2 

GRANTS 

32.2 

6.8 

.3 

1.9 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

41.2 

.1 

6.2 

Millions 

Agricultural  Commodity  Exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 


through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ $0.2 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1905 _ 85.0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program — Technical  cooperation _  3.  5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program — Technical  cooperation _  3.  3 


Republic  of  South  Africa 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  17,900,000;  area,  500,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $30] 


Total, 

1940-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans  .  .. 

152.8 

133.8 

32.7 

19 

1.3 

1.3 

Total  loans . . . . . 

154.1 

135.1 

32.7 

19 

NO  GRANTS 

Total . . . . 

i 

154.1 

135.1 

32.7 

19 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ $13.3 


Southern  Rhodesia  1 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  4,800,000;  area,  150,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $224] 


Total, 

1954-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

5.0 

2.2 

2.0 

2.8 

Total  loans. . . . 

5.0 

2.2 

2.0 

2.8 

grants 

AID  and  precccessor  agencies . . 

2.1 

Total  grants _ 

2.1 

2.  2 

2.0 

2.8 

1  These  figures  include  assistance  to  Southern  Rhodesia  during  the  period  this  was 
part  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 


Sudan 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(Population  in  1965,  13,500,000;  area,  967,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $102] 


Total, 

1953-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . . 

15.8 

3.6 

8.3 

15.8 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry _ 

Loans  to  governments...... . 

Total . - . . . - 

11.9 

11.9 

27.7 

55.3 

4.6 

1.7 
.1 
.4 

27.7 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  economic  development .... 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

Military  assistance. . . 

62.1 

27.7 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _  $1.  7 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 _ _ _  32.  0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _ _  4.  0 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _  4.  5 


Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 

; 

Tanzania 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  10,500,000;  area,  363,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $73] 


Total, 

1958-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOAN3 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . . 

GRANTS 

12.9 

0.1 

0.1 

12.8 

8.7 

14.7 
•  3.1 
4.6 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Total  grants.. . . . . 

31.1 

.1 

.1 

12.8 

Millions 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 - $51.0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation - - -  2.  5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation . . . — - -  2. 5 
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Togo 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  In  1965,  1,700,000;  area,  22,000  square  miles;  QNP  per  capita,  $90] 


Total, 

1959-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

3.6 

2.5 

1.8 

1.9 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

9.8 

Millions 


Total  economic  assistance - - -  $9. 8 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices . . 7 . - . .  .  09 


Grand  total _ _ _ _ _ _ — -  10- 7 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation . . . . - . .  1.  2 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation - -  .  8  . 


Tunisia 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  4,700,000;  area,  48,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $176] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

118.2 

1.3 

1.9 

116.9 

Food  for  peace: 

6.7 

30.8 

Total. . . . 

37.5 

.5 

37.  5 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans _ 

4.8 

.8 

.2 

4.0 

Military  assistance . . 

3.3 

2.5 

.6 

.8 

Total  loans . . 

163.8 

4.6 

3.1 

159.2 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

110.  2 

Food  for  peace: 

7.2 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

160.6 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ _ 

7.8 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

3. 1 

Military  assistance. . . 

161 

Total  grants . 

305.0 

4.6 

3.1 

159.2 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices - - - -  $1.  6 

Elno-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 . . . .  48. 0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation . . . . .  2. 6 


Fiscal  year  1967  program: 

Technical  cooperation... _ _ _ _  2.4 

Food,  Public  Law  480 _ _ _ _ _  15. 0 


Total _ r . . . . .  17.4 


Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 


Uganda 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  7,600,000;  area,  93,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $80] 


Total, 

1964-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

4.8 

4.8 

Total  loans . 

4.8 

4.8 

July  20,  1966 

Uganda — Continued 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1940-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

GRANTS 

10.8 

.5 

.8 

.4 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

12.  5 

4.8 

Millions 


Slno-Soviet  Bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 - -  $31 

Fiscal  year  1066  program— Technical  cooperation . . . .  2.  4 

Fiscal  year  1967  program— Technical  cooperation _ _ _  2.  7 


Upper  Volla 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1905,  4,500,000;  area,  106,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $45] 


Total, 

1961-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

4.0 

1.4 

.1 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies. . 
Military  assistance . . . . . . 

5.5 

Millions 


Total  economic  assistance - - - - - - -  $5. 5 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation - - - - -  .  5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation . . . . .  .  7 


Zambia  1 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  3,700,000;  area,  288,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $167] 


Total, 

1953-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . . 

5.0 

22.4 

2.2 

22.4 

2.0 

4.7 

2.8 

27.4 

24.6 

6.7 

2.8 

GRANTS 

2.7 

.1 

Food  for  peace:  Emergency  relief  and  eco- 

2.8 

24.6 

6.7 

2.8 

Millions 


Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  assistance . . . . .  $1.2 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  assistance . . . .  1.  3 


1  Figures  include  assistance  to  Northern  Rhodesia  during  years  prior  to  becoming 
the  independent  state  of  Zambia. 

Far  East,  regional 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


* 

Total, 

1961-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  (total  loans) . 

1.6 

1.5 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  (total 

9.7 

1.5 

Millions 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation . . .  $2. 7 

Fiscal  year  1907  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _  3.  0 


Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation . . . .  $2. 7 

Fiscal  year  1907  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ _  3.  0 
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Regional,  USAID-Africa 


Burma 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1964-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(no  loans) 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  (total 

1.0 

Millions 


Total  economic  assistance - - -  $10 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation - - -  .  5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation - - - - -  .  7 


Africa  Regional 


(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


• 

Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans - 

Total  loans . . . . . 

GRANTS 

J  12.5 

2.9 

5.2 

9.6 

12.5 

2.9 

5.2 

9.6 

39.3 

.4 

1.9 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Total  grants — . . . 

41.6 

2.9 

5.2 

9.6 

i  Loan  to  Portugal  for  Mozambique. 


Fiscal  year  1966  program:  aiuuons 

Technical  cooperation _ _ _  $9. 6 

Contingency  Fund - - - - . - - -  1. 0 


Total - - - - - - . - . .  10.6 

Fiscal  year  1907  program,  technical  cooperation _  17. 4 


FAR  EAST 

Burma,  Cambodia,  China,  Hong  Kong,  In¬ 
dochina  (undistributed),  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Korea,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Philippines,  Ryukyu 
Islands,  Thailand,  Viet  Nam,  Far  East  re¬ 
gional. 

Far  East,  total 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. . - 

Food  for  peace _ _  .  _  _ 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

703.6 
499.2 
895.  8 
823.9 
34.8 

43.7 

5.1 

238.6 

268.0 

14.3 

47.7 

25.6 

130.8 

70.2 

659.8 

494.1 

657.2 

655.9 
20.5 

Total  loans _ _ _ 

2, 957.  3 

569.7 

274.2 

2,  387.  5 

GRANTS 

7, 821.  3 

1. 481. 1 

3,  967.  0 
9, 878. 0 

_ 

Total  grants _ _ _ _ 

23, 147. 4 

569.7 

274.  2' 

2, 387. 5 

Millions 


Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ $301.  2 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 _ _  101. 0 

Fiscal  year  1967  program _ _  799. 0 


NOTE8 

Supplemental  appropriation  requested  in  1966  for  $89,000,000  to  southeast  Asia 
contingency  fund,  also  $415,000,000  in  supplemental  appropriations,  $200,000,000  sub¬ 
scribed  to  Asian  Development  Bank. 


[U.S.  fiscal  years,  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  25,000,000;  area  262,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $67] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

1 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . . 

33.7 

0.2 

2.7 

33.5 

Food  for  peace:  Loans  to  governments _ 

30. 1 

.8 

30.1 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . 

6.  0 

4.5 

1.2 

.5 

Total  loans _ _ - . 

68.8 

4.7 

4.7 

64.  1 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

25.  8 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  economic  development . 

7.9 

Assistance  from  other  country  sales 

agreements _ _ _ 

5.  0 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ _ 

3.4 

Total  grants . . . . . 

42.1 

4.7 

4.7 

64.1 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31 , 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ _  $3  8 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 _  101.9 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation _  .  3 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technica1  cooperation _  .2 


Note. — Other  assistance  classified. 


Cambodia 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1905,  6,000,000;  area,  67,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $132] 


Total, 

1955-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(no  loans) 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  _ _ 

253.0 

2.9 

.1 

87.1 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment . . . _ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

Military  assistance . . . 

Total  grants _ _ 

343.1 

Thousands 


Total  economic  and  military  assistance _ _ _ _ _ _ $343, 100 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _  38 


Note. — GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Cambodia 
(classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense):  “Suggestions  for  improving  controls 
and  developing  long-range  cost  estimates  of  the  program.’’  Date  issued,  Sept.  30, 
1958. 


Republic  of  China 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965, 12,900,000;  area,  14,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $189] 


V. 

Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

219.9 

14.1 

21.7 

205.8 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry _ 

13.9 

Loans  to  governments.— _ 

34.4 

Dollar  credit  sales _ 

39.2 

Total,  food  for  peace _ 

87.6 

1.3 

1.7 

86.2 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

36.0 

5.3 

3.1 

30.7 

Othor  U.S.  economic  programs . . - 

1  95.5 

26.3 

3.9 

69.2 

Total  loans . 

438.9 

47.0 

30.4 

391.9 

No.  116 - 29 
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Republic  of  China — Continued 


Indonesia 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

GRANTS 

1, 155. 2 

110.4 

31.1 
82.3 
406.8 
2,  530. 8 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

Total  grants _ _ _ 

4, 316. 6 

47.0 

30.4 

391.9 

i  AID  carries  this  amount  as  502.3;  406.8  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices . . . - . . . $22. 8 

NOTES 

GAO’s  opinion  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  China  (Taiwan), 
fiscal  years  1955-57:  “General  evaluation  of  the  program  plus  specific  needs  for  improved 
administrative  practices  and  procedures.”  Date  issued  Aug.  29,  1958.  Pertinent 
dollar  amounts  in  millions,  225. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  unofficial  use  and  overstated  needs  of  commercial-type  vehicles  by 
the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  and  the  Headquarters,  Support  Activity, 
Taipei,  Republic  of  China.  (Title  is  self-explanatory.)  Date  issued  July  31,  1964. 

GAO ’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  maintenance  and  supply  support  of  Army  equipment 
furnished  under  the  military  assistance  program  for  Taiwan  (classified).  (All  details 
are  classified.)  Date  issued  May  24,  1962. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Taiwan  (classified). 
(All  details  are  classified.)  Date  issued  June  27,  1961. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Taiwan  (classified 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense).  (Details  are  classified.)  Date  issued  Oct.  3,  1967. 


Hong  Kong 

[IJ.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  In  1965,  3,900,000;  area,  400  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $392] 


• 

Total, 

1953-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

3.9 

36.2 

Total  grants . . _ . 

40.1 

Millions 


Total  economic  assistance _ $40. 1 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ _  15. 6 


Grand  total _ - . — _ _ _ _ _  65.7 


Indochina,  undistributed*  1 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1949-60 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  loans) 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . ___ 

825.6 

709.6 

Military  assistance _ . . 

Total  grants . . . . . 

1,535.2 

1  Aid  to  Indochina  after  partition  shown  separately  on  tables  for  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos. 

Millions 

Total  economic  and  military  assistance . . . . $1, 535.2 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965, 106,000,000;  area,  576,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $80] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

58.1 

12.0 

7.8 

46. 1 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry . . 

9.8 

201.8 

2.2 

Loans  to  governments . . 

Assistance  from  other  country  sales 
agreements . ___ . . 

Total _  _ 

213.8 

162.1 

>63.6 

.6 

75.0 

28.9 

1.2 

36.1 

18.8 

213.2 
87. 1 
34.7 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ _ 

Total  loans . . . 

497.6 

116.5 

63.9 

381.  1 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

221.6 

30.7 

24.6 

3.4 

16.6 
4.8 

68.9 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  common  defense...  . . 

Grants  for  economic  development  ... 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  . . 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Military  assistance .  . . . . . 

Total  grants . . . . __ 

370.6 

116.5 

63.9 

381. 1 

1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $68,400,000— $4,800,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices . . . - .  $7.  7 

NOTES 

GAO’s  opinion  of  inadequate  planning,  programing,  and  contracting  for  a  fixed 
communications  system  for  the  Government  of  Indonesia  under  the  military  assistance 
program  (classified).  (Title  is  self-explanatory.)  Date  issued,  Apr.  26,  1965. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Indonesia  (classified). 
(Details  are  classified.)  Date  issued,  May  6,  1964. 


Japan 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965,  97,000,000;  area,  143,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $651] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Food  for  peace:  Loans  to  governments _ 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  > _ _ 

Military  assistance . . . 

105.5 
467.4 
>604.  0 
34.8 

2.3 
94.5 
94.9 

14.3 

20.6 

69.3 

28.6 

103.2 
372.9 
409. 1 
20.5 

Total  loans . . . 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies.. . . 

1,111.7 

206.  0 

118.4 

905.7 

21.8 

.6 

37.0 
27.3 
1, 694.  9 
1,040.8 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

M  Hit  ary  assistance  _ 1 . 

Total  grants . - . 

2, 822. 4 

206.0 

118.4 

905.7 

1  Includes  civilian  supplies  $2,184.6  million;  surplus  property  credits  $14  million;  and 
post-UNRRA  $6.2  million. 

1  Aid  carries  this  amount  as  $2,198.9;  $1,694.9  of  it  is  a  grant.  (See  report,  p.  63.) 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  export  sunder  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices . . - . $204. 6 

NOTES 

Military  assistance  excludes  $540  million  of  materiel  provided  from  Department  of 
Defense  stocks. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Japan,  Mar.  31 , 1957 
(classified  report  to  the  Sccrctarary  of  Defense) .  (Details  arc  classified .)  Date  issued 
Oct.  3,  1957. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  unnecessary  payment  by  the  United  States  of  costs  properly  charge¬ 
able  to  Japan  for  administrative  and  related  expenses  of  the  MAP  for  Japan.  (Title 
is  self-explanatory.)  Date  issued  June  27,  1963. 
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Korea 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(Population  In  19(55,  28,400,000;  area  38,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $120] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

151.9 

3.6 

1.6 

148.3 

Food  for  peace:  Loans  to  private  industry. 

7.2 

.6 

.2 

6.6 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  1 . 

*24.9 

4.0 

2.5 

20.9 

Total  loans . . . . 

184.0 

8.2 

4.3 

175.8 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

2, 351. 3 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  common  defense...  _ 

419.0 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

opment _ ^ _ 

68.8 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . 

163.7 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

834.4 

Military  assistance.  _  _ 

2, 290.  7 

Total  grants . . . . . 

6,117.9 

8.2 

4.3 

175.8 

1  Includes  (In  millions)  C-RIK  $420.2,  civilian  supplies  $292.1,  Korean  aid  program 
$121.6,  surplus  property  credits  $24.9,  and  UNRRA  $0.6  million. 

■  AID  carries  this  figure  as  859.3;  834.4  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954  through 

Dec.  31,  1965  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ $14.0 

NOTES 

GAO’s  opinion  of  an  examination  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for 
Korea,  fiscal  years  1957-61,  pts.  I  and  II;  “Assistance  exceeded  country’s  economic  and 
administrative  capacities.’’  Date  issued  Nov.  21,  1962.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  lu 
millions,  1,200. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  contracts  with  McGraw-Hydrocarbon  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  a  fertilizer  plant  in  Korea:  “Recommends  use  of  fixed-price  con¬ 
tracts,  incentive  provisions  in  cost  reimbursement-type  projects,  and  more  effective 
penalty  provisions."  Date  issued  Apr.  19,  I960.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  in  millions, 
43.9. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  mutual  security  program  presentation  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1959  economic  assistance  for  China,  Korea,  and  Vietnam:  “Recommendations 
for  including  more  meaningful  data  In  future  program  presentations."  Date  issued 
June  8,  1959. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  administration  of  U.S.  assistance  program  for  Korea,  fiscal  years 
1954-56:  “Discloses  general  problem  areas  in  program  planning  and  implementation." 
Date  issued  June  24,  1957.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  in  millions,  845.9. 

GAO’s  opinion  on  overprocurements  resulting  from  ineffective  supply  management 
In  Korea  under  the  military  assistance  program.  (Title  is  self-explanatory.)  Date 
issued  May  28,  1965. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  local  currency  military  budget  support  program  for 
Korea:  “Weaknesses  in  U.S.  controls  over  the  program  and  deficiencies  in  its  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army.”  Date  issued  Jan.  8,  1963. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  maintenance  and  supply  support  of  Army  equipment 
furnished  under  MAP  for  Korea  (classified):  “Some  inefficiency  of  maintenance  and 
supply  of  army  vehicles."  Date  issued  June  8,  1962. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  military  assistance  program  requirements  for  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  of  Korea  (classified).  “Unneeded  items  requisitioned  and  program 
overstated." 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Korea,  Mar.  31,1957 
(classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense).  (Details  are  classified.)  Date  issued 
Oct.  4,  1957. 

Laos 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(Population  in  1965,  3,000,000;  area,  91,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $60] 


Total, 

1953-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

414.9 

.9 

2.7 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

418.5 

Thousands 

Total  economic  assistance . . . . — . - - - $418,  500 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 

through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices . -  74 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation - - -  12, 000 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation... . . . .  16, 000 


NOTES 

All  military  assistance  classified;  other  economic  assistance  classified. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Laos,  fiscal  years 
1955-57:  “Improvements  needed  In  various  administrative  practices  and  procedures, 
Including  the  negotiation  of  a  realistic  exchange  rate.”  Date  issued,  Oct.  8,  1958. 
Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $134,400,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  military  assistance  program  for  Laos  (classified  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense):  “Suggestions  for  improving  controls  and  developing 
long-range  cost  estimates  of  the  program.”  Date  issued,  Oct.  30,  1958. 

UAO’s  opinion  of  the  followup  review  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program 
for  Laos,  December  1958:  “Observations  on  various  administrative  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures.”  Date  issued,  July  31,  1959. 


Malaysia 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

(Population  in  1905,  10,853,000;  area  28,000  square  miles:  GNP  per  captia,  $284] 


Total, 

1953-56 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. . . 

Total  loans  __ . . . . 

GRANTS 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies. . 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

20.0 

4.4 

1.3 

15.8 

20.0 

4.4 

1.3 

15.6 

9.2 

8.3 
.1 

Millitary  assistance .  . . . . . 

Total  grants _ _ _ _ 

17.6 

Million 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices . . . . .  $1.  5 


Philippines 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1966,  32,000,000;  area  6,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita  $153] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

47.5 

6.7 

3.6 

40.8 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry _ _ 

9.1 

15.4 

24.5 

178.9 

*106.7 

.2 
55.0 
.  103.1 

.6 

16.3 

14.2 

24.3 

123.9 

3.6 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

367.6 

165.0 

34.7 

192.6 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

,  226.6 

10.1 

2.9 

.5 

1.5 
65.5 
-756. 5 
467.7 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  economic  development _ 

Assistance  from  other  country  sales 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . . . . 

1,531.3 

165.0 

34.7 

192.6 

1  Includes  Philippines  rehabilitation  grants,  $634,000,000;  RFC  loans,  $60,000,000; 
debt  funding,  $37,500,000;  civilian  supplies,  $28,300,000;  surplus  property  credits, 
$9,200,000;  UNRRA,  $7,700,000;  Philippine  war  damage  claims,  $73,000,000;  Peace 
Corps,  $13,000,000. 

s  AID  carries  this  figure  as  863.3;  756.5  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ _ $26.  0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program:  Technical  cooperation.. . .  $3.7 

Fiscal  year  1967  program:  Technical  cooperation . . .  3. 4 


Note. — GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  economic  assistance  provided  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  for  development  purposes  (classified  report):  “Limited  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  specific  projects  reviewed."  Date  issued  Apr.  21,  1965.  Pertinent  dollar 
amounts,  $70,200,000. 
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Ryukyu  Islands 


Vietnam 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  L_ . . 

2 18.0 
21. 1 

0.3 

18.0 
21. 1 

39.1 

.3 

39.1 

GRANTS 

Food  for  peace: 

Assistance  from  other  country  sales 

4.4 

8.3 

17.3 

255.6 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

285.6 

.3 

39.1 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices -  $0. 9 

1  Includes  relief  and  economic  aid  in  liberated  and  occupied  area,  $255,600,000;  and 
administrative  area  development,  $18,000,000. 

2  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $273,600,000;  $255,600,000  of  it  as  a  grant. 

Thailand 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  29,000,000;  area,  198,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capi  ta,  $114] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

74.2 

1.9 

1.8 

1.9 

6.5 

72.3 

Food  for  peace: 

Assistance  from  other  country  sales  agree- 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Total  loans _ 

GRANTS 

3.7 
51.  4 

>  6.2 

8.7 

6.2 

.3 

6.0 

.8 

3.7 

42.7 

135.5 

16.8 

13.6 

118.7 

291.4 

.2 

.9 

5.7 

4.6 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

302.8 

16.8 

13.6 

118.7 

i  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $11,200,000;  $5,700,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Other  military  assistance  classified. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ _  $4.  5 

Fiscal  year  1966  program: 

Technical  cooperation _ _  13.0 

Contingency  fund  (southeast  Asia  programs)... _ _  7.5 


Total... _ _ _ _ _ _  20.5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _  13. 5 


NOTES 

GAO’s  opinion  of  examination  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Thai¬ 
land,  fiscal  years  1955-60:  “General  evaluation  of  progress  made  in  selected  projects 
and  of  practices  followed  in  importing  commodities.”  Date  issued  Aug.  21,  1961. 
Pertinent  dollar  amounts  in  millions,  214. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  ineffective  and  overly  costly  aspects  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  provided  to  Thailand  (classified  report).  (Title  describes  the  unclassified 
aspects  of  the  report.)  Date  issued  Feb.  17, 1965. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  utilisation  and  maintenance  of  Army  equipment 
furnished  under  the  MAP  for  Thailand  (classified).  (Details  are  classified.)  Date 
issued  Aug.  31,  1962. 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


[Population  in  1965,  16,000,000;  area,  66,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $115] 


Total 

1954-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest. 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ . 

Food  for  peace:  Loans  to  private  industry. 

Total  loans. . . . . . . 

88.0 

5.7 

0.7 

1.7 

87.3 
5.  7 

93.7 

.7 

1.7 

93.0 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

1,  996.  5 

141.0 

69.7 
76.6 
6. 1 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  common  defense _ _ 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Military  assistance _ 

2,  289.  9 

.7 

1.7 

93.0 

i  Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dee.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ _  $0. 1 


Other  military  assistance  classified. 

Fiscal  year  1966  program:  Millions 

Technical  cooperation _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  9. 1 

Supporting  assistance _ _ _  1  475.0 

Contingency  fund  (southeast  Asian  program) _ _ _  57. 0 

Commercial  imports  supplemented  by  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  Public  Law  480 _  75. 2 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  616.  3 

Surplus  food  committed  for  fiscal  year  1966  obligated  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  im¬ 
prove  economic  conditions _  161.  0 


Total. . . . . . . . . . - .  813.3 


Fiscal  year  1967  program: 

Supporting  assistance _ ... .  550.0 

Commercial  imports  supplemented  by  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  Public  Law  480 _  79. 3 


Total - - - - - - - -  629.3 


1  Includes  $275,000,000  of  fiscal  year  1966  supplemental  request. 

NOTES 

GAO’s  opinion  of  certain  problems  relating  to  administration  of  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  program  for  Vietnam  for  1958-62:  “Inability  or  unwillingness  of  the 
foreign  government  to  use  country  resources  to  support  activities  being  supported  by 
the  United  States  plus  ineffective  administration  by  AID.”  Date  issued,  July  24, 
1964.  Pertinent  dollar  amount — $763,000,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  administration  of  assistance  for  financing  commercial 
imports  and  other  financial  elements  under  the  economic  and  technical  assistance  for 
Vietnam:  “Unjustified  assistance  and  unnecessary  costs.”  Date  issued,  July  24,  1964 
(gee  related  report  above).  — 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  economic  aspects  of  loan  for  construction  of  water  supply 
system  in  Saigon,  Vietnam:  “Nonexistent  basis  for  evaluating  a  choice  between  2  water 
supply  systems.”  Date  issued,  Sept.  17,  1963.  Pertinent  dollar  amount — $17,500,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  re  view  of  the  mutual  security  program  presentation  to  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1961  for  economic  assistance  to  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Vietnam:  “Sugges¬ 
tions  for  revealing  more  meaningful  data  in  budget  presentations.”  Date  issued 
Mar.  29,  1961.  Same  opinion  of  review  on  the  above  date  June  8,  1959. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  programs  for  Vietnam  fiscal 
years  1955-57:  “General  evaluation  of  program  practices,  and  need  for  realistic  exchange 
rates.”  Date  issued.  May  22,  1958.  Pertinent  dollar  amount  in  millions — $787,200,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  summary  of  reviews  of  the  maintenance  and  supply  support  of 
Army  equipment  furnished  to  Far  East  countries  under  the  MAP:  “Maintenance 
and  supply  deficiencies  resulting  in  defective  equipment  plus  planned  procurement  of 
vehicles  in  excess  of  requirements.”  Date  issued,  Aug.  31,  1962. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  management  of  spare  parts  for  Army  equipment  provided  to  Far 
East  countries:  “Supply  management  deficiencies.”  Date  issued,  Oct.  13,  1961. 

'GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Vietnam  (classified 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense):  “Suggestions  for  improving  controls  and  developing 
long-range  cost  estimates  of  the  program.”  Date  issued,  Nov.  26,  1958. 
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Far  East  regional  Albania 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars]  [U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  (total  loans) . 

GRANTS 

10.3 

0.6 

10.3 

37.6 
4.5 
2, 671. 5 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.. 

-  Total  grants...  __  __  _  - 

2, 713. 6 

.6 

10.3 

Millions 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation - - -  $1. 0 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _ _ - 15. 0 


NOTES 

Other  assistance  classified. 

U.S.  will  finance  50  percent  of  the  Nam  Ngum  hydroelectric  dam  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Mekong  at  Laos  which  will  amount  to  $11,800,000  out  of  fiscal  year  19G6  funds. 

EUROPE 

Albania,  Austria,  Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  East  Germany, 

Finland,  France,  Germany  (Federal  Re¬ 
public),  Berlin,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Ireland, 

Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal, 

Spain,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  U.S.S.R., 

Yugoslavia,  Europe  regional. 

Europe — total 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


- 

Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

Food  for  peace.. _ _ 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . . 

1, 876. 7 

1,  013.  9 
3, 158.  6 
5, 695.  2 
125.6 

619.4 

107.7 
1, 758.  0 
2, 193.  2 

100.8 

502.8 
68.3 
689.7 
1, 189.  2 

1, 257. 3 
906.2 
1,400.6 
3, 502. 0 
24.8 

Military  assistance _ _  _ 

Total  loans . . . 

GRANTS 

11, 870.  0 

4, 779. 1 

2,  450.  0 

7,090.9 

13, 363.  0 
1,320.3 
4,124.0 
16, 066. 0 

Military  assistance.. . . 

: _ 

Total  grants. . . . . . . 

34, 863.  8 

4, 779. 1 

2,450.0 

7,090.9 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 

through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ $1. 124.  0 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30,.  1965,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid .  14,  408.  4 

NOTES 

GAO’s  opinion  of  U.S.  contributions  to  European  Payments  Union  (succeeded  by 
European  Fund):  “Factual  summary  of  the  background,  purpose,  operating  mechan¬ 
ism,  and  terms  of  the  U.S.  contribution.”  Date  issued  Nov.  6,  1959.  Pertinent  dollar 
amounts,  $350,000,000. 

GAO's  opinion  of  examination  of  $100,000,000  loan  to  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com¬ 
munity:  “Informative  summary  of  broad  policy  matters  involved  in  the  project.” 
Date  issued  Mar.  13,  1958.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  $100,000,000. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  lack  of  effective  action  by  the  military  services  to  obtain  NATO 
cost  sharing  of  military  construction  projects  in  Europe  (classified).  Title  is  self- 
explanatory.  Date  issued,  June  4, 1965. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  inefficient  utilization  of  peronnel  to  administer  the  MAP  in  ad¬ 
vanced  Western  European  countries  (including  a  classified  supplement):  “Overstaffing 
in  relation  to  substantially  reduced  programs.”  Date  issued  Apr.  2,  1964. 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

[NO  LOANS] 

GRANTS 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  1 . . 

20.4 

Total  grants  . . . . . 

20.4 

Millions 

Total  economic  assistance . - . . . . . . . .  $20. 4 

1  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Note.— No  activity  subsequent  to  fiscal  year  1947. 

Austria 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Food  for  peace:  Loans  to  governments _ 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

Total  loans . . . . . . 

25.5 

62.9 

111.7 

0.4 

20.5 

11.4 

2.9 

8.3 

2.3 

25.1 

42.4 

.3 

100.1 

32.3 

13.5 

67.8 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ 

726.1 

28.1 

27.4 

316.4 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Voluntary  relief  agencies . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

Total  grants . . . . 

1,098.0 

32.3) 

13.5 

67.8 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 


Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ $59. 0 

World  War  I  debt  June  30,  1965:  Principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid .  23. 4 


i  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $328,100,000;  $316,400,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

NOTES 

All  military  assistance  classified. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  recognized  liability  for  securities  falling  due 
between  Mar.  12, 1938,  and  May  8,  1945. 


Belgium-Luxembourg 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

68.0 
139.8 
i  31.0 
8.4 

16.9 

116.6 

25.3 

7.5 

21.5 

38.1 

3.4 

61.1 

23.2 

5.7 

.9 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

Total  loans.  _ _ _ _ 

247.2 

166.3 

63.0 

80.9 

GRANTS 

492.0 

.2 

1.1 

1, 246. 2 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies-- 

1, 739. 5 

166.3 

63.0 

80.9 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 


through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ $120. 6 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30,  1965,  principal  and  Interest  due  and  unpaid _ $457. 2 


1  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $32,100,000;  $1,100,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 
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Czechoslovakia 


Finland — Continued 


[tT.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  1 . 

Total  loans . . 

GRANTS 

Food  for  peace:  Emergency  relief  and 

>7.6 

2.7 

0.7 

4.9 

7.6 

2.7 

.7 

4.9 

2.0 

183.4 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

Total  grants _ _ _ _ 

185.4 

2.7 

.7 

4.9 

Millions 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30,  1965,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid _ $177. 6 

1  Includes  UNRRA,  $183.4  million;  and  surplus  property  credits  $7.6  million. 

2  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $191,000,000;  $183,400,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

2  Danube  flood  assistance  through  the  Red  Cross  in  fiscal  year  1955. 

Denmark 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  1 . . . 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

Total  loans _ _ _ _ 

33.3 

20.0 

1.0 

3.3 

18.7 

1.0 

10.3 

6.0 

.1 

30.0 

1.3 

54.3 

23.0 

16.4 

31.3 

GRANTS 

247.5 

621.3 

Military  assistance _ J1 _ 

Total  grants . - _ _ 

868.8 

23.0 

16.4 

31.3 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ $10. 6 

1  Does  not  include  loan  of  $2,300,000  from  fiscal  year  1955,  sec.  402  program  which  is 
included  in  Europe  regional. 

East  Germany 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

Food  for  peace:  Emergency  relief  and 
economic  development  (total) _ 

>0.8 

Millions 

Total  economic  assistance _ _ _ _ _  $0. 8 

i  Danube  flood  assistance  through  Red  Cross,  fiscal  year  1955. 


Finland 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry . 

4.  5 

Loans  to  governments _ _ _ 

24.  5 

Total,  food  for  peace. . . 

29.0 

0.8 

3.3 

28.2 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

77.7 

30.4 

37.4 

47.3 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . 

124.8 

17.4 

6.9 

7.4 

Total  loans . - . 

131.  6 

48.6 

466 

82.9 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

GRANTS 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.. 

2.2 

1.8 

Total  grants _ _ 

4.0 

48.6 

46.6 

82.9 

1  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $26,600,000;  $1,800,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954,  through 


Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ $11.  2 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30, 1965,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid _ 5. 1 


France 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


'  — 

Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS' 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  _  _ 

Food  for  peace:  Loans  to  private  industry. 
Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  .  _ 

Military  assistance _  _ _ _ 

225.6 
7.8 
1,221.4 
i  394.  4 
80.4 

225.6 

a  9 

1,  035]  8 
193.0 
80.0 

61.2 

1.5 

434.7 

118.3 

4.6 

185.6 

201.4 

.4 

Total  loans.  .  _ _ _ 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

1, 929.  6 

1,  537. 6 

605.7 

392.0 

2, 964.  7 
12.2 
314.7 
4, 180.  4 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.. 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . . 

Military  assistance. _  I _ 

Total  grants _ _ _ 

7,  472.  0 

1,  537. 6 

605.7 

392.0 

1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $709,100,000;  $314,700,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954, .through 

Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _  $63.  5 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30,  1965,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid _  4,  688.  5 


Germany  ( Federal  Republic) 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ ____ 

216.9 

2  1,016  9 

2.6 

2.3 

1,  006.  0 

66.1 

1.9 

174.9 

214.3 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  L  _ 

10.9 

Total  loans _ 

1,236.1 

1,  010.  9 

242.9 

225.  2 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

1,  255.  5 

3.4 

136.9 

1,411.5 

951.6 

Food  for  Peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment  __  .  .  _  _ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ ...  ... 

Military  assistance _ _ _ 

Total  grants . . . 

3,  758.  9 

1,  010.  9 

242.9 

225.2 

1  Includes  civilian  supplies  $2,205,700,000;  surplus  property  credits  $216,900,000;  and 
UNRRA  and  post-UNRRA  $5,700,000. 

2  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $2,428,400,000;  $1,411,500,000  of  it  is  a  grant.  (See  report 
p.  123). 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1 , 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _  $154. 0 


NOTES 

GAO's  opinion  of  review  of  administrative  costs  of  the  U.S.  military  assistance 
program  chargeable  to  tile  Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  “Failure  to  collect  costs 
due  the  United  States.”  Date  issued  Feb.  29,  1960. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Mar.  31,  1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense).  (Details 
are  classified.)  Date  issued  Aug.  30,  1957. 
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NOTES 

GAO's  opinion  of  review  of  license  fees  being  charged  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
right  to  produce  the  SS-11  antitank  guided  missile  mutually  developed  by  France 
and  the  United  States  (classified):  “Questions  the  need  to  pay  the  fees.”  Date  Issued 
Feb.  15, 1963. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  payments  made  by  the  United  States  for  the  construction 
of  airfields  in  France  (classified):  “Failure  to  claim  reimbursement  from  NATO  for 
airfields  constructed  by  the  USAF.”  Date  issued  Aug.  13,  1962. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  France,  March  1957 
(classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense).  (Details  are  classified).  Date  issued 
Aug.  30, 1957. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  administration  of  the  mutual  defonse  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  for  France  and  Turkey  (classified  report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense) : 
"Programing  based  on  unverified  data  from  the  countries,  plus  other  classified  mat¬ 
ters.”  Date  issued  June  19,  1956. 

Berlin 


(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1953-55 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

119.0 

12.9 

131.9 

Millions 

Total  economic  assistance _ $131.9 


Note— Berlin  received  substantial  assistance  under  a  variety  of  programs: 
GAKIOA,  the  blockade  and  stockpile  programs,  and  various  counterpart  and  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currency  programs.  These  programs  are  not  identified  In  the  report 
used  for  this  study  (the  one  used  for  these  figures)  as  benefiting  Berlin  because  of 
“double-counting”  problems.  Total  assistance  to  Berlin  in  the  postwar  period  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  various  programs  was  $1,094,000. 

Hungary 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-57 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  1  (total 

*15.9 

9.0 

5.1 

6.9 

GRANTS 

Food  for  peace:  Emergency  relief  and 

» 13.2 
2.4 

Total  grants... . . . - 

15.6 

9.0 

5.1 

6.9 

1  Includes  UNRRA,  $2,400,000;  and  overseas  surplus  credits,  $15,900,000. 

2  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $18,300,000;  $2,400,000  of  it  is  a  grant .  (See  report ,  p.  125.) 
2  Includes  $6,100,000  in  Danube  flood  assistance  through  the  Red  Cross  in  fiscal 

years  1955  and  1956,  and  $7,100,000  in  relief  assistance  to  Hungarian  refugees  in  fiscal 
year  1957  through  Catholic  Relief  Services,  Church  World  Services,  and  other  chari¬ 
table  organizations. 

Millions 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30, 1965,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid* -  $2. 9 

*  Interest  payments  from  Dec.  15,  1932,  to  Jan.  15, 1937,  were  in  pengo  equivalent. 
Note. — No  activity  subsequent  to  1957. 

Iceland 


(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies* . . . 

Food  for  peace: 

24.7 

5.5 

4.9 

19.2 

12.6 

2.6 

Total  . . 

16.1 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.1 

.2 

1.2 

14.7 

.4 

.2 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans - 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . 

40.7 

6.2 

6.1 

34.5 

Iceland — Continued 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _  . 

35.5 

.2 

Food  for  peace:  Grants  for  economic  devel- 

Total  grants . . . . 

35.7 

6.2 

6.1 

34.5 

1  Excludes  $600,000  of  local  currency  loans  obtained  from  sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands.  This  was  credited  as  “assistance” 
to  Europe  regional  ($1,300,000  in  fiscal  year  1955)  and  Netherlands  ($400,000  in  fiscal 
year  1954). 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices . . . . . . $15,  000 


Ireland 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-55 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

/ 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

128.2 

14.9 

40.5 

113.3 

128.2 

14.9 

40.6 

113.3 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

18.3 

Total  grants _ _ _ 

18.3 

14.9 

40.5 

113.3 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices . . . . $49. 4 

Note.— No  activity  subsequent  to  fiscal  year  1955. 


Italy 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


.  J 

Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

.  '  \ 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

Food  for  peace: 

95.6 

95.6 

21.1 

3.6 

92.8 

96.4 

461.7 

1  209. 3 
.4 

94.6 

178.5 

191.4 

.2 

3.1 

29.5 

69.4 

1.8 

283.2 

17.9 

.2 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

Total  loans . - . . . — 

GRANTS 

863.4 

560.3 

113.1 

303.1 

1,554.7 

91.6 
271.3 
961.7 
2, 310. 9 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

Total  grants . . . 

5, 190. 2 

660.3 

113.1 

303.1 

i  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $1,171,000,000 — $961,700,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 

through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _  $35. 8 

World  War  I  debt  June  30, 1965,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid .  1, 005. 1 
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Netherlands 


Portugal 


[TJ.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  1 . . . 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans _ 

Other  TJ.S.  economic  programs _ 

Military  assistance. . . . 

152.5 

202.2 

3  34. 1 
2.2 

87.0 

202.2 

34.1 

2.2 

40.8 

43.9 
4.6 

66.5 

Total  loans. . 

391.0 

325.6 

89.3 

65.5 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

839.1 
1.9 
1,  240.  3 

Military  assistance _ _ _ 

Total  grants . . 

2,081.3 

326.5 

89.3 

65.6 

1  Excludes  $101,400,000  of  fiscal  year  1949  and  1950  aid  to  Indonesia  channeled  through 
the  Netherlands. 

2  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $36,000,000;  $1,900,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ _ _ $145.4 

Norway 


[TJ.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans _ 

Other  TJ.S.  economic  programs  _ 

Total  loans.. . . 

39.2 

100.0 

■24.2 

14.2 
45.8 

24.2 

10.9 

14.3 

4.0 

25.0 

54.2 

163.4 

84.2 

29.2 

79.2 

GRANTS 

237.6 
.8 

852.6 

, 

Total  grants _ 

1, 091.  0 

84.2 

29.2 

79.2 

1  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $25,000,000;  $800,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exportsunder  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ _ _  $29 


Poland 


[TJ.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

61.0 

40.0 

>37.7 

6.2 

24.3 

23.2 

17.0 

16.2 

11.7 

65.8 

16.7 

14.5 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans 

Total  loans . . . . . 

138.7 

62.7 

44.9 

86.0 

GRANTS 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs _ 

45.5 

364.0 

Total  grants _ _ 

409.5 

52.7 

44.9 

86.0 

1  Excludes  $10,400,000  in  grants  to  the  Krakow  Hospital  shown  as  a  nonregional 
program. 

2  Includes  UNRRA,  $364,000,000  and  surplus  property  credits,  $37,700,000.  . 

3  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $401,700,000;  $364,000,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Note. — GAO’s  opinion  of  ineffective  administration  ofTJ.S.  assistance  to  Children’s 
Hospital  in  Poland  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State:  "Agency  responsibility  was  not  defined  and  Congress  was  not  informed 
of  need  for  appropriation  to  complete  project.”  Date  issued,  June  17,  1964.  Pertinent 
dollar  amounts,  $10,500,000. 

Millions 


Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30, 1965— Principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid . 


$25.4 

326.6 


[TJ.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  governments . . 

36.1 

3.4 

24. 1 

9.5 

10.6 

26.  G 

Dollar  credit  sales _ _ _ 

Total . . . . . 

27.5 

59.1 

3.8 

1.7 

3.2 

23.7 
5‘J.  1 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans . 

Total  loans . . . . 

122.7 

13.3 

15.6 

109.4 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ 

15.0 

45.3 

333.7 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.. 
Military  assistance .  .  ... _ 

Total  grants . . 

394.0 

13.3 

15.6 

109.4 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _  $14.  4 


NOTES 

GAO's  opinion  of  followup  review  of  Department  of  Defense  action  to  cancel  ex¬ 
cessive  procurement  and  redistribute  aircraft  spare  parts  programed  for  or  delivered 
to  Portugal  under  the  military  assistance  program:  “Action  is  being  taken  to  cancel 
procurements  and  redistribute  excesses.”  Date  issued  August  14,  1964; 

GAO’s  opinion  on  ineffective  programing,  delivery  and  utilization  of  aircraft  and 
related  equipment  furnished  to  the  Portuguese  Air  Force  under  MAP  (classified). 
Date  issued  Sept.  17,  1963.  (Additional  details  are  classified.)  (Reaffirmation  of 
May  29,  1963,  report.) 

Same  opinion  as  above  issued  on  May  29,  1963. 


Spain 


[TJ.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 

99.2 

239.0 

278.9 

31.8 
.6 

37.9 

25.6 
'  22.3 
29.0 

67.4 

238.4 

241.0 

Food  for  peace:  Loans  to  governments _ 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans _ 

Total  loans _ _ _ 

671.1 

70.3 

76.9 

546.8 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

477.8 

9.9 

3.8 

171.5 

583.8 

Pood  for  peace: 

Grants  for  common  defense _ _ _ 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment _ _ _ _ _ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies. _ _ 

Military  assistance.  _  J _ 

Total  grants _ 

1,  246. 8 

70.3 

76.9 

546.8 

(  Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  export  s  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices. . . . . $44. 8 


NOTES 

GAO’s  opinion  of  deficiencies  in  the  military  assistance  program  for  the  Spanish 
Army  (classified).  (Details  are  classified.)  Date  issued  Sept.  28,  1964. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Spain  (classified). 
Date  issued  June  27,  1961. 

GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Spain,  Mar.  31,  1957 
(Classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.)  (Details  are  classified.)  Date  issued 
Aug.  30,  1957. 
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Sweden 


Yugoslavia 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs . . 

20.4 

1  1.6 

20.4 

1.6 

4.7 

.2 

22.0 

22.0 

4.9 

GRANTS 

86.5 

.6 

87.0 

22.0 

4.9 

1  AID  carries  this  figure  as  2.1  —0.5  of  it  is  a  grant. 
(See  report  p.  134.) 


Millions 


Total  economic  assistance _ $109. 0 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _  16. 2 


Grand  total. 


125.2 


United  Kingdom 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

384.8 

252.1 

3  3, 828. 5 

44.3 

2.1 

■652.7 

117.0 

.1 

797.6 

340.5 
250.0 
3, 175. 8 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans - 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  1 . . 

4,  465.  4 

699. 1 

914.7 

3, 766. 3 

GRANTS 

3, 450. 1 
.3 
8.4 
1,  034.6 

Pood  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.. 

4,  493.  4 

699.1 

914.7 

3, 766.  3 

i  Includes  British  loan,  $3,750,000,000;  surplus  property  credits,  $60,000,000;  and 
lend-lease  silver  credit,  $18,500,000. 

3  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $3,836,900,000;  $8,400,000  of  it  is  a  grant.  (See  report,  p.  135.) 


Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 

through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices - - - -  $311.  0 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30, 1965,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid. .  6, 837. 7 

U.S.S.R. 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies . . 

Pood  for  peace: 

Loans  to  governments _ _ 

188.2 

14.5 

24.4 

173.7 

399.9 

173.7 

Dollar  credit  sales _ 

Total _ _  _ _ ... 

673.6 

105.0 

1.7 

4.0 

42.8 

1.3 

32.2 

26.5 

666.6 

62.2 

.4 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans 
Military  assistance. .  _ _ 

Total  loans. . . . . 

868.5 

62.6 

83. 1 

805.9 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies.  . . . 

386.3 

188.2 

47.2 

213.5 

335.7 

693.9 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  economic  development _ 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment . .  . . 

Voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  1 _ 

Military  assistance _ _ 

Total  grants _ 

1, 864.  8 

62.6 

83.1 

805.9 

1  Includes  UNSRA  $298,100,000;  and  emergency  relief,  $37,600,000. 


Millions 


Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1 , 1954,  through 

Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30,  1965,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid _ 


$28. 1 
44.8 


Note.— GAO’s  opinion  of  understatement  of  claims  against  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  and  Yugoslavia  for  recovery  of  excessive  ocean  transportation  costs  financed 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  title  I,  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  (Title  is  self-explanatory.)  Date  issued,  Mar.  13, 
1964.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $278,000. 


Europe  regional 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1940-65 


Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 


Prin- 

Interest  cipal 

collected  out¬ 

standing 


LOANS 


AID  and  predecessor  agencies  1 _ 

Export- Import  Bank  long-term  loans. 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  * _ 

Military  assistance _ 

Total  loans . . . . 


GRANTS 


103.0 

135.0 

66.1 

32.5 


28.3 


9.6 


36.3 

.5 

1.0 


74.7 

135.0 

66.1 

22.9 


326.6 


37.9 


37.8 


288.7 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

186.4 

186.4 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies _ _ 

Pood  for  peace: 

Assistance  from  other  country  agree¬ 
ments  3 _ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies  4 _ 

Military  assistance _ _ 

Total  grants . . . . . 


447.6 


.8 
4.8 
2, 016.  7 

2, 469. 9 


37.9 


37.8 


288.7 


1  Includes  fiscal  year  1954  loan  of  $100,000,000  to  Coal  &  Steel  Community;  fiscal 
year  1955  sec.  402  program  in  Denmark,  $2,300,000  being  serviced  by  Denmark, 
$300,000  by  Iceland. 

1  Loans  under  the  EURATOM  Cooperation  Act, 

3  Aid  to  San  Marino  from  Italian  Lira. 

4  Represents  aid  to  Malta. 


3  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  Millions 

Total  economic  assistance _ _ _ _  $186.4 

World  War  I  debt,  Jan  1960, 1965,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid _  640. 7 


Grand  total .  827. 1 


CANADA-  OCEANIA 

Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific,  regional. 


No.  116 - 30 
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Canada 


[TJ.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  1 _ _ 

Export-Import  Bank:  Long-term  loans _ 

Total  loans . . . 

17.6 

6.7 

17.6 

5.7 

1.3 

0.7 

23.2 

23.2 

2.0 

GRANTS 

Military  assistance _ _ _ _ 

13.1 

X 

13.1 

23.2 

2.0 

1  Represents  $6,000,000  for  defense  mobilization  development;  and  $11,500,000  for 
strategic  materials  development. 

Millions 


Total  economic  and  military  assistance _ $36. 3 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _  3. 7 


Grand  total 


40.0 


Oceania — Total 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Export-Import  Bank  long  term  loans - 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs - 

19.6 

12.9 

119.4 

17.4 

12.5 
66.0 

6.2 
.  1 
1.0 

2.2 

.4 

53.4 

Total  loans _  _ _ — - 

GRANTS 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies. _ 

151.9 

95.9 

7.3 

56.0 

.4 

106.4 

3.0 

109.8 

95.9 

7.3 

56.0 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ _ $9.  8 

Note.— GAO’s  opinion  of  review  of  central  rebuild  of  World  War  II  vehicles  and  as¬ 
semblies  in  the  Pacific  Area  Command  under  the  military  assistance  program  (classi¬ 
fied):  “Suggesting  improvements  in  the  assembly  rebuild  program.”  Date  issued 
Apr.  27,  1962. 

Australia 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans . 

7.4 

>7.8 

117.7 

6.0 

7.8 

65.3 

3.1 

1.4 

1.0 

62.4 

132.9 

79.1 

4.1 

63.8 

GRANTS 

.2 

Total  grants _ _ _ 

.2 

79.1 

4.1 

63.8 

i  Includes  surplus  property  credits  $7,800,000,  and  UNRRA  $200,000. 

*  AID  carries  this  figure  as  8.0— 0.2  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices . . . . . .  $9. 5 


Nexo  Zealand 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans _ 

12.2 

11.4 

3.1 

0.8 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  l.  _  __  __ 

4.3 

3.9 

.  4 

Military  assistance.......! _ 

1.7 

.7 

1.0 

Total  loans _ _ _ 

18.2 

16.0 

3. 1 

2.2 

GRANTS 

Military  assistance .  . .  .  ... 

3.0 

Total  grants _ 

3.0 

16.0 

3.1 

2.2 

1  Represents  surplus  property  credits. 

Millions 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices _ _ _ _ _  $0. 3 

i 


Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-66 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  (total 
loans) _  _ _ _ 

>0.8 

/ 

0.8 

0.1 

GRANTS 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.. 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs.  _ 

.4 

106.2 

Total  grants _  _ _ _ 

106.6 

.8 

.1 

1  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $107,000,000;  $100,200,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Millions 

Total  economic  assistance _ _ _  $107.  4 


Nonregional,  total 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

repay¬ 

ments 

Interest 

collected 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  1 . . . 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  1 _ 

Military  assistance _ 

>  21. 4 

3  141.3 
14.8 

9.2 

34.2 

7.0 

3.0 

12.2 

107.1 

14.8 

Total  loans _ _ 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies  1 _ _ 

177.5 

43.4 

10.0 

134.1 

2  2, 457. 3 

26.2 
331.5 
1, 769. 8 
1,  016.  7 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  _ : _  _ _ _ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies  4 .  _ 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  > _ 

Military  assistance _ I _  _ 

Total  grants _ 

5, 601.  5 

43.4 

10.0 

134. 1 

1  Excludes  subscriptions  to  International  Monetary  Fund  of  $2,750,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1946,  $1,375,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1959,  and  $268,800,000  in  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
latter  was  a  gold  subscription  for  a  U.S.  quota  increase  not  yot  effective. 

>  Data  excludes  $10,500,000,  $10,000,000,  and  $9,600,000  in  fiscal  years  1963,  1964,  and 
1966,  respectively  of  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  obligated  for  nonregional  programs. 
*  AID  carries  this  figure  as  $1,911,100,000;  $1,769,800,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

1  Title  III  ocean  freight  paid  from  title  II  funds. 
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General  Accounting  Office  reports  issued  to  the  Congress  July  1,  1955,  through  Dec.  SI,  1965,  relating  to  foreign  aid  programs  ( incorporating 

information  requested  by  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen ) 


ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Examination  of  financial  statements  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1965  (opinion  on  financial  statements). 
Questionable  aspects  of  budget-support  loans  made  to  the  Government  of  Ecuador  (loans  made  without  insisting  that  the  foreign 
government  develop  or  utilize  oilier  domestic  financial  resources). 

Followup  examination  on  certain  aspects  of  United  States  assistance  to  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  for  a  rail  link  between 
Turkey  and  Iran  (loan  for  equipment  known  to  be  unneeded). 

Review  of  economic  assistance  provided  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  development  purposes  (classified  report)  (limited 
accomplishments  of  specific  projects  reviewed). 

Ineffective  utilization  of  excess  property  in  the  foreign  assistance  program  (procurement  of  new  equipment  instead  of  utilizing 
available  excess  property). 

Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1964  (opinion  on  financial  statements  and  disclosure  of  increased  interest 
expense  to  U.S.  Government). 

Unnecessary  dollar  grants  to  Iran  under  the  foreign  assistance  program  (classified  report)  (grants  used  by  Iran  to  procure  wheat, 
valued  at  $12,500,000,  from  Australia  whereas  surplus  wheat  was  available  in  the  United  States). 

Additional  interest  costs  to  the  United  States  because  of  premature  releases  of  funds  to  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (title  is  self-explanatory.  The  interest  costs  identified  total  as  much  as 
$60,000  annually). 

Improper  retention  of  dollar  collections  on  loans  made  by  Corporate  Development  Loan  Fund  (title  is  self-explanatory.  Report 
covers  collections  totaling  $43,000,000.) 

Certain  problems  relating  to  administration  of  the  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Vietnam  for  1958-62  (inability 
or  unwillingness  of  the  foreign  government  to  use  country  resources  to  support  activities  being  supported  by  the  United  States 
plus  ineffective  administration  by  AID). 

Review  of  the  administration  of  assistance  for  financing  commercial  imports  and  other  financial  elements  under  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  program  for  Vietnam  (unjustified  assistance  and  unnecessary  costs). 

Examination  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Turkey,  fiscal  years  1958-62  (failure  to  follow  an  overall  plan  based 
on  country’s  resources  and  highest  priority  needs). 

Deficiencies  in  the  administration  of  the  earthquake  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  program  for  Chile  (including  a  classified 
supplement)  (inadequate  planning,  inadequate  staffing  of  AID  mission  and  failure  to  obtain  maximum  exchange  rate  for 
dollars). 

Ineffective  administration  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Children’s  Hospital  in  Poland  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  State  Department  (agency  responsibility  was'not  defined  and  Congress  was  not  informed  of  the  need  for  appropriation 
to  complete  project). 

Examination  of  certain  economic  development  projects  for  assistance  to  Central  Treaty  Organization  fiscal  years  1956-62  (defects 
in  the  projects  and  in  their  administration  resulting  in  a  questionable  need  for  over  $8,000,000  of  program  funds). 

Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1963  (opinion  in  financial  statements) - 

Review  of  economic  aspects  of  loan  for  construction  of  water  supply  system  in  Saigon,  Vietnam  (nonexistent  basis  for  evaluating 
a  choice  between  2  water  supply  systems). 

Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1962  (opinion  on  financial  statements  and  disclosure  of  increased  interest 
expense  to  U.S.  Government). 

Examination  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Korea,  fiscal  years  1957-61,  pts.  I  and  II  (assistance  exceeded 
country’s  economic  and  administrative  capacities). 

Audit  of  Development  Loan  Fund,  fiscal  year  1961  (opinion  on  financial  statements  plus  related  observations) _ 

Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1961  (opinion  on  financial  statements) . . . . 

Examination  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Thailand,  fiscal  years  1955-60  (general  evaluation  of  progress  made 
in  selected  projects  and  of  practices  followed  in  importing  commodities). 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Iran,  fiscal  years  1956-60  (improvements  needed  in  various  administrative  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  of  U.S.  agencies). 

Negotiation  and  administration  of  selected  construction  and  technical  service  contracts  (improvements  needed  in  the  selection 
of  contractors,  the  inclusion  of  incentive  and  penalty  provisions,  and  the  establishment  of  fees). 

Review  of  the  mutual  security  program  presentation  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  economic  assistance  to  Korea,  Paki¬ 
stan,  and  Vietnam  (suggestions  for  revealing  more  meaningful  data  in  budget  presentations). 

Audit  of  Development  Loan  Fund,  fiscal  year  1960  (opinion  on  financial  statements  and  related  observations) - 

Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1960  (opinion  on  financial  statements) - 

Examination  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Brazil,  fiscal  years  1955-59  (recommends  integration  of  common 
support  functions  of  the  Department  of  State  and  ICA,  and  comments  on  other  practices  and  procedures). 

Examination  of  the  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Bolivia,  fiscal  years  1954-59  (classified  report)  (action  needed 
to  evaluate  status  of  projects  in  process,  to  recover  usable  equipment  from  defunct  projects,  and  to  follow  up  on  trainee  pro¬ 
gram). 

Review  of  contracts  with  McGraw-Hydrocarbon  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  fertilizer  plant  in  Korea  (recommends 
use  of  fixed-price  contracts,  incentive  provisions  in  cost  reimbursement  type  projects,  and  more  effective  penalty  provisions). 

Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1959  (opinion  on  financial  statements) - 

Examination  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Guatemala,  fiscal  years  1955-59  (reveals  corrective  action  taken 
in  various  administrative  areas,  including  planning  prior  to  project  agreements). 

Audit  of  Development  Loan  Fund,  fiscal  year  1959  (opinion  on  financial  statements  and  related  observations) _ _ 

U.S.  contributions  to  European  Payments  Union  (succeeded  by  European  Fund)  (factual  summary  of  the  background,  purpose, 
operating  mechanism,  and  terms  of  the  U.S.  contribution). 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  India,  fiscal  years  1955-58  (nonutilization  of  equipment  and  need  to  revise  project 
agreement  for  a  powerplant). 

Audit  of  Development  Loan  Fund,  fiscal  year  1958  (opinion  on  financial  statements  and  related  observations)... - - 

Followup  review  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Laos,  December  1958  (observations  on  various  administrative 
practices  and  procedures) . 

Mutual  security  program  presentation  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1959  economic  assistance  for  China,  Korea,  and  Vietnam 
(recommendations  for  including  more  meaningful  data  in  future  program  presentations). 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Pakistan,  fiscal  years  1955-57  (need  to  adjust  aid  program  to  more  realistic  levels 
and  to  determine  causes  of  unclaimed  commodity  imports). 

Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1958  (opinion  on  financial  statements). . . . . 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Laos,  fiscal  years  1955-57  (improvements  needed  in  various  administrative  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures,  including  the  negotiation  of  a  realistic  exchange  rate.) 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  China  (Taiwan),  fiscal  years  1955-57  (general  evaluation  of  the  program  plus 
specific  needs  for  unproved  administrative  practices  and  procedures). 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Turkey  (June  30,  1957)  (improper  practices  in  deposits  of  local  currency  sales 
proceeds  and  improper  obligating  procedures). 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Vietnam,  fiscal  years  1955-57  (general  evaluation  of  program  practices,  and  need 
for  realistic  exchange  rates). 

Examination  of  $100,000,000  loan  to  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  (informative  summary  of  broad  policy  matters  in¬ 
volved  in  the  project) . 

Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1957  (opinion  on  financial  statements) - - - - - - 

Administration  of  U.S.  assistance  program  for  Korea,  fiscal  years  1954-56  (discloses  general  problem  areas  in  program  planning 
and  implementation). 

Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1956  (opinion  on  financial  statements) . . . . 

Administration  of  U.S.  assistance  program  for  Israel,  fiscal  years  1952-55  (reporting  action  taken  by  agency  to  correct  earlier 
program  deficiencies). 

Administration  of  U.S.  assistance  program  for  Lebanon,  fiscal  years  1952-55  (discloses  need  for  improvements  in  various  admin¬ 
istrative  practices  and  procedures,  and  questions  desirability  of  employing  American  University  of  Beirut). 

Administration  of  the  U.S.  assistance  program  for  Egypt,  fiscal  years  1953-55  (discloses  need  for  improvements  in  programing  and 
in  administrative  practices  and  procedures). 

Administration  of  U.S.  assistance  program  for  Iran,  fiscal  years  1952-55  (recommends  consolidation  of  common  support  functions 
of  tho  Embassy  and  the  mission ,  and  that  counterpart  withdrawals  be  subject  to  prior  approval  by  the  mission) . 

Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1955  (opinion  on  financial  statements) . . . . . 

Administration  of  U.S.  assistance  program  for  Pakistan,  fiscal  years  1952-54  (need  to  evaluate  status  of  lagging  projects,  improve 
program  planning,  and  improve  procurement  and  contracting  policies  and  practices). 

Audit  of  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  fiscal  year  1954  (administrative  policies  and  practices  requiring  improvement) . 


Reference 

Date  issued 

Pertinent 
dollar 
amounts 
(in  millions) 

B-114823 _ 

Nov.  29, 1965 

C) 

B -146998. . 

Apr.  29,1965 

$15. 0  (a) 

B -146849 . . 

_ _ 

.  543(a) 

B-146984 _ 

Apr.  21,1965 

70.2  (c) 

B-140995 . 

Apr.  12,1965 

3. 5  (b) 

B-114823. . 

Mar.  8, 1965 

0 

B-133258 . 

Feb.  26,1965 

39.0  (c) 

B-146937 . 

Sept.  8, 1964 

0) 

B-133220 _ 

Sept.  3,1964 

0 

B-133001 _ 

July  24,1964 

763.0  (c) 

B-133001 .  _ 

_ do . 

0  . 

B-133026 _ 

June  30,1964 

1, 750.  0  (e) 

B -146754. . 

June  29,1964 

120.0  (c) 

B-146787 . 

June  17,1964 

10.  5  (c) 

B-146849 . 

Mar.  5,1964 

28.7  (c) 

B-114823 _ 

Feb.  20,1964 

0) 

B-133220 _ 

Sept.  17, 1963 

17. 5  (c) 

B-114823 _ 

May  15,1963 

0) 

B-125060 . . 

Sept.  21, 1962 

1, 200.  0  (e) 

B-133220 _ 

June  25, 1962 

0) 

B-114823 _ 

Jan.  22,1962 

(0 

B-133258 _ 

Aug.  21,1961 

214. 0  (c) 

B-133258 . 

June  27, 1961 

169.0  (c) 

B-133355 _ 

Mar.  30,1961 

189. 0  (c) 

B-133175 . 

Mar.  29, 1961 

0 

B-133220 _ 

Mar.  27, 1961 

0 

B-114823 _ 

Jan.  19, 1961 

0) 

B-133283 . . 

May  27i  1960 

28.4  (c) 

B-133271 . . 

May  17,1960 

114.6  (c) 

B-133290 . . 

Apr.  19,1960 

43.9  (c) 

B-114823 . 

Mar.  23, 1960 

0) 

B-l  14845 . . 

Mar.  22, 1960 

58.6  (c) 

B-133220 _ 

Feb.  29, 1960 

0 

B-133221 _ 

Nov.  6,1959 

350. 0  (e) 

B-114845 . . 

Sept.  14, 1959 

247.0  (c) 

B-133220 . . 

Aug.  31,1959 

0 

B-133003 . 

July  31,1959 

0) 

B-133175 . 

June  S,  1959 

0 

B-114896 . 

Mar.  31,1959 

307. 5  (c) 

B-114823 . 

Jan.  15,1959 

0 

B-133003 . 

Oct.  8, 1958 

134. 4  (c) 

B-133074 _ 

Aug.  29,1958 

225. 0  (c) 

B-133026 _ 

July  24,1958 

0 

B-133001 _ 

May  22,1958 

787.2  (c) 

B-132966 . 

Mar.  13,1958 

100.0  (c) 

B-114823 . 

Feb.  4, 1958 

0 

B-125060 _ 

June  24,1957 

845.9  (e) 

B-114823 _ 

Feb.  19,1957 

0 

B-125029 . . 

Sept.  20, 1956 

233.2  (c) 

B-125021 _ 

June  7, 1956 

21.4  (c) 

B-125010 . 

Apr.  11,1956 

69.8  (c) 

B-125009 _ 

Mar.  15, 1950 

205.0  (c) 

B-114823 . 

Jan.  13,1956 

0 

B-114896 . . 

Dec.  27,1956 

45.5  (c) 

B-114837 . 

Nov.  26, 1955 

0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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General  Accounting  Office  reports  issued  to  the  Congress  July  1,  1955,  through  Dec.  31,  1965,  relating  to  foreign  aid  programs  ( incorporating 

information  requested  by  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen) — Continued 


Reference 


Date  issued 


x  Pertinent 
dollar 
amounts 
(in  millions) 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 


Review  of  the  military  assistance  training  program  for  Iran  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (lack  of  in-country 
training,  insufficient  personnel  trained,  nonutilization  of  trained  personnel,  and  unnecessary  transportation  costs  to  the  United 
States). 

Ineffective  and  inefficient  administration  of  the  training  of  foreign  personnel  under  the  military  assistance  program  for  Greece 
(classified)  (unnecessary  training  and  poor  utilization  of  trained  personnel). 

Lack  of  effective  action  by  the  military  services  to  obtain  N  ATO  cost  sharing  of  military  construction  projects  in  Europe  (classi¬ 
fied)  (title  is  self-explanatory). 

Overprocurements  resulting  from  ineffective  supply  management  in  Korea  under  the  military  assistance  program  (title  is  self- 
explanatory). 

Inadequate  planning,  programing,  and  contracting  for  a  fixed  communications  system  for  the  Government  of  Indonesia  under 
the  military  assistance  program  (classified)  (title  is  self-explanatory). 

Review  of  military  assistance  provided  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  (classified  report)  (details  are  classified) _ 

Waste  of  funds  in  construction  of  Shahabad  Depot  in  Iran  under  the  military  assistance  program  (classified)  (Iranian  Army 
neither  needed  nor  wanted  depot  from  the  start,  resulting  in  negligible  use  and  present  plans  for  dismantling). 

Ineffective  and  overly  costly  aspects  of  military  and  economic  assistance  provided  to  Thailand  (classified  report)  (title  describes 
the  unclassified  aspects  of  the  report). 

Inadequate  consideration  given  to  utilizing  reserve  fleet  ships  in  lieu  of  providing  new  ships  to  Iran  under  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  (classified)  (reluctancy  of  responsible  officials  to  ask  for  congressional  approval  and  use  of  unrealistic  cost  data). 
Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  a  Far  East  country  (classified)  (waiver  of  normal  U.S.  control  over  assistance, 
plus  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  country  to  establish  a  sound  program). 

Summary  of  deficiencies  related  to  the  inadequate  administration  of  military  budget  support  funds  provided  to  certain  countries 
under  the  foreign  assistance  program  (ineffective  U.S.  controls  led  to  use  of  funds  for  nonapproved  and  nonessential  purposes). 

Deficiencies  in  the  military  assistance  program  for  the  Spanish  Army  (classified)  (details  are  classified) - 

Followup  review  of  Department  of  Defense  action  to  cancel  excessive  procurement  and  redistribute  aircraft  spare  parts  programed 
for  or  delivered  to  Portugal  under  the  military  assistance  program  (action  is  being  taken  to  cancel  procurements  and  redistribute 
excesses) . 

Unofficial  use  and  overstated  needs  of  commercial-type  vehicles  by  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  and  the  Head¬ 
quarters,  Support  Activity,  Taipei,  Republic  of  China  (title  is  self-explanatory). 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Indonesia  (classified)  (details  are  classified) _ : _ 

Furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  Ethiopia  in  excess  of  the  country’s  ability  to  effectively  utilize  the  equipment  (classified) 
(title  is  self-explanatory). 

Inefficient  utilization  of  personnel  to  administer  the  military  assistance  program  in  advanced  Western  European  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  a  classified  supplement)  (overstaffing  in  relation  to  substantially  reduced  programs). 

Followup  review  of  DOD  actions  to  obtain  reimbursement  from  foreign  countries  for  administrative  expenses  under  the  military 
assistance  program  (reports  on  recoveries  and  identifies  additional  eligible  recoveries) .  — 

Unnecessary  or  premature  procurement  and  delivery  of  Sidewinder  missile  training  systems  to  foreign  countries  under  the 
MAP  (including  a  classified  supplement)  (inability  or  unwillingness  of  certain  countries  to  use  the  systems). 

Inadequate  administration  of  military  budget  support  funds  provided  to  Pakistan  under  the  foreign  assistance  program  (clas¬ 
sified)  (additional  details  are  classified). 

Ineffective  programing,  delivery,  and  utilization  of  aircraft  and  related  equipment  furnished  to  the  Portuguese  Air  Force  under 
MAP  (classified)  (reaffirmation  of  May  29,  1963,  report). 

Inadequate  administration  of  military  budget  support  funds  provided  to  Iran  under  the  foreign  assistance  program  (classified) 
(additional  details  are  classified). 

Ineffective  maintenance  and  utilization  of  equipment  furnish  ed  to  Iran  under  MAP  (classified)  (lack  of  U.S.  assistance  to  over¬ 
come  maintenance  and  utilization  problems). 

Unnecessary  payment  by  the  United  States  of  costs  properly  chargeable  to  Japan  for  administrative  and  related  expenses  of  the 
MAP  for  Japan  (title  is  self-explanatory). 

Excessive  costs  incurred  for  rehabilitating  to  original  appearance  and  serviceability  military  equipment  donated  to  foreign  nations 
under  the  MAP  (unreasonably  high  standards  of  appearance  and  serviceability  for  material  given  to  foreign  countries). 
Ineffective  programing,  delivery,  and  utilization  of  aircraft  and  related  equipment  furnished  to  the  Portuguese  Air  Force  under 
MAP  (classified)  (title  is  self-explanatory). 

Review  of  the  programing,  delivery,  and  utilization  of  selected  missile  system  equipment  delivered  to  European  countries  under 
the  military  assistance  program  (classified)  (details  are  classified) . 

Review  of  license  fees  being  charged  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  right  to  produce  the  SS-11  antitank  guided  missile  mutually 
developed  by  France  and  the  United  States  (classified)  (questions  the  need  to  pay  the  fees). 

Review  of  the  local  currency  military  budget  support  program  for  Korea  (weaknesses  in  U.S.  controls  over  the  program  and 
deficiencies  in  its  administration  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army). 

Summary  of  reviews  of  the  maintenance  and  supply  support  of  Army  equipment  furnished  to  Far  East  countries  under  the 
.MAP  (maintenance  and  supply  deficiencies  resulting  in  defective  equipment  plus  planned  procurement  of  vehicles  in  excess 
of  requirements). 

Review  of  the  utilization  and  maintenance  of  Army  equipment  furnished  under  the  MAP  for  Thailand  (classified)  (details  are- 
classified). 

Review  of  payments  made  by  the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  airfields  in  France  (classified)  (failure  to  claim  reim¬ 
bursement  from  NATO  for  airfields  constructed  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force). 

Review  of  maintenance  and  supply  support  of  Army  equipment  furnished  under  the  MAP  for  Korea  (classified)  (some  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  maintenance  and  supply  of  Army  vehicles) . 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Turkey  (classified)  (details  are  classified) _ _ _ _ 

Review  of  the  maintenance  and  supply  support  of  Army  equipment  furnished  under  the  MAP  for  Taiwan  (classified)  (details 
are  classified) . 

Review  of  central  rebuild  of  World  War  II  vehicles  and  assemblies  in  the  Pacific  Area  Command  under  the  military  assistance 
program  (classified)  (suggesting  improvements  in  the  assembly  rebuild  program). 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Greece  (classified)  (various  supply  management  deficiencies) _ 

Management  of  spare  parts  for  Army  equipment  provided  to  Far  East  countries  (supply  management  deficiencies) _ 

Reservation  of  Army  excess  material  for  the  MAP  (failure  to  reserve  excess  equipment  parts  needed  by  MAP,  reserving  that 
not  needed,  and  MAP  overcharged  for  delivered  material). 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Spain  (classified)  (details  are  classified) _ _ _ _ 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Taiwan  (classified)  (details  are  classified) _ 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  the  Philippines  (classified)  (need  for  improvement  in  supply  management 
controls). 

Review  of  delivery  and  utilization  of  tactical  air  navigation  equipment  under  the  MAP  (classified)  (ineffective  utilization  of 
some  equipment) . 

Review  of  military  assistance  program  requirements  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  of  Korea  (classified)  (unneeded  items  requi¬ 
sitioned  and  program  overstated). 

Review  of  programing  and  delivery  under  the  military  assistance  program  of  equipment  for  vehicles  already  equipped  (classified) 
(additional  details  are  classified). 

Administration  of  the  military  assistance  program— Department  of  the  Air  Force  (poor  programing  and  provision  of  spare  parts 
plus  overcharges  to  MAP). 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Italy  (classified)  (dotails  are  classified) _ _ _ - . 

Review  of  administrative  costs  of  the  U.S.  military  assistance  program  chargeablo  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (failure 
to  collect  costs  due  the  United  States). 

Review  of  the  pricing  of  material  delivered  to  the  military  assistance  program  by  the  military  departments  (inequities  in  the 
pricing  policies). 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Korea  (classified)  (suggesting  administrative  improvements) _ 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Japan  (classified)  (details  are  classified) . . . . . 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Turkey  (classified)  (details  are  classified) _ _ _ 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Pakistan  (classified)  (suggesting  the  use  of  austere  standards  and  end-item  utiliza¬ 
tion  inspections,  the  consideration  of  existing  country  assets  and  the  country’s  disposal  practices,  and  the  development  of  long- 
range  cost  estimates.) 

Ad  ministration  of  the  military  assistance  program,  Department  of  the  Navy  (new  basis  needed  for  spare  parts  requirements) . 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Iran  (classified)  (suggesting  the  development  of  usage  standards  and  the  use  of 
end-item  utilization  inspections,  the  suspension  of  deliveries  pending  a  study  of  requirements,  and  better  controls  over  dis¬ 
posal  activities) . 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Vietnam  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (suggestions  for  Improving 
controls  and  developing  long-range  cost  estimates  of  the  program) . 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


B-133134 


Dec.  10,1965 


B-133055 

B-l  56489 

B-125099 

B-146839 

B-133359 

B-133134 

B-132913 

B-133258 

B-133134 

B-14G941 

B-14G943 

B-125086 

B-146785 


June  29,1965 

June  4, 1965 

May  28, 1965 

Apr.  26,1965 

Mar.  26,1965 
Mar.  22, 1965 

|  Feb.  17,1965 
Feb.  3, 1965 

Sept.  29, 1964 

Sept.  28, 1964 

Aug.  25,  1964 
Aug.  14,  1964 


B -146907 - 

B-146839. 
B -146887- 

B-l  33280. 

B-146749. 

B-146762. 

B-146815. 

B-146785. 

B-133134. 

B-133134. 

B-132913. 

B-133280. 

B-146785. 

B-146762. 

B-146766. 

B-125099. 

B-132913, 


July 

31,  1964 

May 

6, 1964 

May 

6, 1964 

Apr. 

2, 1964 

Mar. 

18, 1964 

Mar. 

12, 1964 

Sept. 

25, 1963 

Sept. 

17, 1963 

July 

30, 1963 

July 

16, 1963 

June 

27, 1963 

May 

31, 1963 

May 

29, 1963 

Feb. 

27, 1963 

Feb. 

15, 1963 

Jan. 

8,1963 

Aug. 

31, 1962 

B-132913 


do. 


B-l 46738. 
B-125099 


B-125085. 
B -125087. 

B-132913. 

B-133055. 

B-132913. 

B-133363. 

B-125086. 

B-125087. 

B-133359. 

B-133353. 

B-125099 

B-125086. 

B-125061. 

B-125091. 

B-125084. 


Aug. 

13, 

1962 

June 

8, 

1902 

May 

31, 

1962 

May 

24, 

1962 

Apr. 

27, 

1962 

Feb. 

21, 

1962 

Oct. 

13, 

1961 

July 

31, 

1961 

June 

27, 

1961 

May 

22, 

1901 

Apr. 

12, 

1961 

Feb. 

28, 

1961 

Jan. 

31, 

1961 

June 

30, 

1960 

Mar. 

21, 

1960 

Fob. 

29, 

1960 

do. 


B-133280. 


do 


B-125099 

B-132913 

B-123085. 

B-125090. 


Feb.  26,1960 
Feb.  26,1960 
Jan.  29,1960 
Jan.  12,1960 


B-133128. .  Dec.  18,1959 

B-133134. .  Jan.  9,1959 


B-133096. 


Nov.  26, 1958 
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General  Accounting  Office  reports  issued  to  the  Congress  July  1,  1955,  through  Dec.  SI,  1965,  relating  to  foreign  aid  programs  ( incorporating 

information  requested  by  Senator  Everett  M .  Dirksen) — Continued 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE— continued 


Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Laos  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (same  as  above) 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Cambodia  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (same  as  above) 

Review  of  the  Military  Assistance  Program  for  Greece  (classified)  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (suggestions  for  improving 
controls,  determining  and  disposing  of  excesses,  and  developing  long-range  cost  estimates). 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Taiwan  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are  classified) _ 

Administration  of  the  military  assistance  program,  Department  of  the  Army  (accounting  and  reporting  system  needs  updating). 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Korea,  Mar.  31,  1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are 
classified) . 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Japan,  Mar.  31,  1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are 
classified) . 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  redistribution  of  programod  excesses,  December  1950  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense)  (details  are  classified) . 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Turkey,  Mar.  31,  1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are 
classified). 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Spain,  Mar.  31, 1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are  classi¬ 
fied). 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Pakistan,  Mar.  31,  1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are 
classified) . 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Italy,  Mar.  31,  1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are 
classified). 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  France,  March  1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are 

classified). 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Mar.  31 , 1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense)  (details  are  classified!. 

Examination  of  the  military  assistance  program,  as  administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Mar.  31 , 1957  (general  evalua¬ 
tion  of  entire  program). 

Reviewofthe  administration  of  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program  for  France  and  Turkey  (classified  report  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense)  (programing  based  on  unverified  data  from  the  countries,  plus  other  classified  matters). 

FOOD-FOR-PEACE  PROGRAM 

Insufficient  amounts  claimed  from  foreign  governments  for  recovery  of  ocean  transportation  costs  financed  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (failed  to  claim  $5,700,000). 

Significant  dollar  savings  available  in  financing  foreign  sales  agents’  commissions  on  surplus  agricultural  commodities  exported 
under  title  I  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (unnecessary  disbursements  in  fiscal  year  1963-64 
of  $2,400,000). 

Displacement  of  commercial  dollar  sales  of  tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  (including  a  classified  supplement)  (title  I, 
Public  Law  480  program  sales  displaced  commercial  sales  of  $5,500,000). 

Questionable  grant  of  corn  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  under  title  II,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (grant  based  on  anticipated  need  that  did  not  materialize.  Much  was  sold  commercially  in  United  Arab  Republic). 

Improper  payment  of  port  charges  on  shipments  to  Colombia  of  food  donated  under  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (tarill  rates  did  not  reflect  terms  of  agreements  covering  the  distribution  of  the  food). 

Unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  an  inflexible  policy  of  donating  flour  instead  of  wheat  to  voluntary  relief  agencies  for  distribu¬ 
tion  abroad  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (unnecessary  costs  of  $3, 700, 000  applicable  to  a  $24,000,000  program  in 
1  country,  but  the  policy  is  also  applicable  to  other  countries). 

Weaknesses  involving  primarily  the  disposition  of  surplus  nonfat  dry  milk  (losses  resulting  from  infestation,  excessive  allowances 
for  transportation  costs,  unnecessary  transportation  costs,  failure  to  use  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies,  and  acceptance  of  un¬ 
verified  manufacture,  dates;  plus  unauthorized  sales  by  overseas  recipients). 

Weaknesses  in  controls  over  dollar  refunds  due  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  adjustments  in  amounts  financed  on  cotton 
exported  under  title  I.  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (failure  to  claim  refunds  and  delays  in  col¬ 
lecting  claimed  refunds). 

Summary  of  organization  and  procedures  for  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480  or  food  for  peace)  pts.  1  and  II  as  of  December  1963  (title  is  self- 
explanatory). 

Improper  payment  of  Colombian  port  charges  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities  Sold  under  title  I,  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (tariff  rates  did  not.  reflect  termsof  agreements  covering  the  commodity  sales) . 

Excessive  ocean  transportation  costs  incurred  under  title  I,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (a  dis¬ 
proportionate  percentage  of  shipments  made  at  U.S.  expense  were  routed  to  high-rate  ports  in  East  Pakistan,  whereas  most  of 
the  shipments  made  at  Pakistan’s  expense  were  routed  to  lower  rate  ports  in  West  Pakistan). 

Understatement  of  claims  against  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia  for  recovery  of  excessive  ocean  transportation  costs 
financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  title  I,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(title  is  self-explanatory). 

Inadequate  controls  for  determining  compliance  by  foreign  governments  with  restriettions  placed  on  the  disposition  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  made  available  under  title  I,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (no  assurance 
that  commodity  sales  do  not  result  in  the  increased  availability  of  same  or  similar  commodities  to  countries  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States). 

^  INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 

Unauthorized  expenditures  for  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  a  section  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  in  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica  ($376,000  unauthorized). 

Unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  inadequacies  in  the  administration  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  program  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama  (unnecessary  costs  of  $175,000). 

Questionable  validity  of  $32,000,000  estimate  of  funds  needed  to  complete  Inter-American  Highway  (title  is  self-explanatory).. 

Unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  deficiencies  in  construction  activities  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  program  in  Costa  Rica 
(unnecessary  costs  of  $125,000) . 

Unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  inadequacies  in  the  administration  of  right-of-way  activities  o'  the  Inter-American  Highway 
program  in  Costa  Rica  (unnecessary  costs  of  $1,100,000). 


Reference 

Date  issued 

Pertinent 
dollar 
amounts 
(in  millions) 

B-133080 _ 

Oct.  30,1958 

13-133085 _ 

Sept.  30, 1958 

B-133055 _ 

Sept.  8, 1958 

B-126087 . . 

Jan.  29, 1958 

B-125097 _ 

Jan.  13!  1958 

B-125099 _ 

Oct.  4, 1957 

B-132913 _ 

Oct.  3, 1957 

B -125088 _ 

Aug.  30,  1957 

B-125085 _ 

-  ...do...  _ 

B-125086 . 

.  _  .do _  .. 

B -125090 . . 

_ do _  ... 

B-125091 _ 

_  ...do _ 

B-125086 _ 

- do _ 

B-1250S4 _ 

...  _do _ _ 

B-125098 _ 

Aug.  29,1957 

B-125011 _ 

June  19,1956 

B-152538 _ 

July  30,1965 

$367. 8  (c) 

B-146820 _ 

July  23,1965 

2.7  (c) 

B-156922 _ 

July  20,1965 

17.  073(c) 

B-146820 _ 

July  16,1965 

23. 7  (a) 

B-146820 . . 

May  20, 1965 

■393(b) 

B-146971. . 

Mar.  19,1965 

3.7  (b) 

B-148254. . 

Feb.  2, 1965 

3.7  (b) 

B-146820 _ 

Nov.  23, 1964 

. 198(b) 

B-137856. . 

Nov.  19, 1964 

(') 

B-146820 _ 

Nov.  17, 1964 

.234(b) 

B-146820 . 

Oct.  30,1964 

.850(a) 

B-146820 _ 

Mar.  13,1964 

•  278(a) 

B-146820 . . 

Oct.  7, 1963 

9, 500.  0  (c) 

B -118653 _ 

Oct.  20,1965 

1. 128(c) 

B-118653 _ 

Mar.  24,1965 

60. 0  (c) 

B-118653 _ 

Dec.  8, 1964 

32. 0  (c) 

B-118653 _ 

Sept.  14, 1964 

85. 0  (c) 

B-118653 _ 

May  27, 1964 

(3) 

1  Not  applicable. 

2  See  related  report  above. 

EXPLANATIONS  OP  DOLLAR  AMOUNTS 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  dollar  amounts 
represent  the  portions  of  the  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  reviewed  rather  than  monetary  meas¬ 
ures  of  what  was  found  to  be  questionable  or 
deficient  within  those  programs.  Identifica¬ 
tion  in  these  terms  was  not  possible  in  every 
case,  however,  since  some  reviews  were  di¬ 
rected  to  an  appraisal  of  apparent  problem 
areas  and  restricted  to  indicated  areas  of  de¬ 
ficiency,  often  on  the  basis  of  illustrative 
tests,  instead  of  encompassing  measurable 


3  See  above. 

program  activities.  In  these  cases,  there¬ 
fore,  the  dollar  amounts  represent  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  programs  identified  as  question¬ 
able  or  deficient  in  some  respect,  some  of 
which  illustrate  larger  findings  of  undeter¬ 
mined  amounts.  Accordingly,  each  dollar 
amount  has  been  identified  by  one  of  three 
letters  which  are  explained  below: 

(a)  These  dollar  amounts  are  the  portions 
of  the  program  or  activity  identified  as  ques¬ 
tionable  or  deficient  in  some  respect. 

(b)  These  dollar  amounts  are  also  the  por¬ 


tions  of  the  program  or  activity  identified  as 
questionable  or  deficient  in  some  respect,  but 
are  illustrative,  we  believe,  of  larger  findings 
of  undetermined  amounts. 

(c)  These  dollar  amounts  are  the  values 
of  the  programs  reviewed,  and  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  any  indication  of  what  was 
considered  to  be  questionable  or  deficient. 
In  those  cases  where  identified  deficiencies 
have  been  reduced  to  dollar  amounts,  these 
amounts  are  revealed  in  the  narrative  de¬ 
scriptions  under  the  report  titles. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  case  for  a  general  reduction  in  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  What  we  are 
doing  in  so  many  fields,  the  commitments 
that  we  have  made,  and  on  which  we  rely, 
the  conduct  of  the  program,  the  presen¬ 
tations  to  Congress,  and  what  they  may 
have  lacked  in  careful  accuracy,  the  fis¬ 
cal  and  economic  condition  that  con¬ 
fronts  the  country  today,  the  lack  of 
area  in  which  we  can  cut  in  substantial 
amounts  so  that  it  will  really  register  in 
the  fight  against  inflation — these  and 
other  factors  conjoin  with  exactly  what 
has  been  happening  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  last  24  hours  and  ought  to  be,  in  my 
judgment,  a  stimulus  for  a  hard  look-see 
and  a  reduction  of  this  Development 
Loan  program  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
solvency  and  stability. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stood  the  distinguished  Senator  to  say 
that  AID  asked  for  money  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  $10  billion  for  loans 
and  then  used  that  money  for  grants. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  it  was  only  a  kind 
of  presentation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  After  they  used  this 
money,  it  was  earmarked  for  loans  by 
Congress 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  I  cannot  quite 
say  that  that  would  be  absolutely  true, 
but  the  impression  was  left  here  by  AID 
that  this  was  to  be  loan  money.  That 
is  the  important  point. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  real  question  is 
this :  After  using  this  money  for  grants — - 
whatever  may  have  been  the  representa¬ 
tion  before — was  that  fact  reported  by 
them  to  Congress,  or  did  it  have  to  be  dug 
out? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  had  to  be  dug  out. 
And  we  asked  their  repi’esentatives  right 
here  in  the  Capitol  what  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  it  was.  They  said,  “Well,  you 
gave  us  authority  to  make  grants  and 
loans.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  we  had 
a  kind  of  discretionary  authority  to 
make  a  grant  or  a  loan,  depending  on 
the  circumstances  and  the  conditions 
that  obtained  in  the  country.” 

But  we  had  a  different  impression.  For 
a  number  of  years  we  have  been  assail¬ 
ing  this  idea  of  doling  this  money  out 
so  freely,  without  any  return  whatso¬ 
ever. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  they  did  not  vol¬ 
untarily  report  that  to  Congress? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Everything  we  have 
here,  we  had  to  dig  out,  and  it  was  like 
pulling  turkey  teeth  to  do  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Px'esident,  that 
is  the  case  for  a  cut  of  $250  million  in 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  I  am 
willing  to  rest  it  on  that  basis.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Merely  for  the  further 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  his  staff 
adviser  whether  the  administration  did 
not  ask  for  $665,400,000  under  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  appro¬ 
priation  requested. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  And  by  how 
much  did  the  committee  cut  the  amount 
requested? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  $620  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  the  committee  cut 
it  $45,400,000? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  cut 
it  another  $250  million? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  said— I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  here 
at  the  time — the  House  has  allowed  $1 
billion.  There  is  a  difference  of  $630 
million.  If  we  compromise  it,  as  we  have 
done  in  practically  all  cases,  on  a  50-50 
basis,  that  would  mean  a  restoration  of 
$315  million,  coming  out  with  $685  mil¬ 
lion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  remain  firm  on 
that  figure - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  if  we  accept  his 
cut. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  should  take 
the  position  that  it  ought  to  go  to  con¬ 
ference  with  the  House  on  a  question  of 
foreign  aid  and  compromise  it  at  a  half¬ 
way  mark.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Senate,  particularly,  acting 
through  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  to  exercise  the  constitutional 
primacy  of  the  Senate  in  foreign  policy. 
The  Senate  should  establish  a  level  of 
authorization  for  foreign  aid  which  it 
believes  ought  to  stand  up  in  Congress. 

When  we  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  on  a  question  of  taxation  of  rais¬ 
ing  revenue,  which  is  a  case  in  which  the 
House  has  primacy  of  jurisdiction,  I  am 
inclined  to  say  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
make  concessions  to  the  House  position. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  intent  of 
the  Constitution  to  give  the  House  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  with  reference  to  the 
raising  of  revenue ;  this  was  a  part  of  the 
Revolution  of  1776,  and  I  believe  we 
ought  to  honor  it. 

But  the  Constitution,  in  my  mind,  is 
just  as  clear  in  imposing  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  foreign  policy  and  an 
international  program  upon  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  to  say  that  we  should 
authorize  $625  million  while  the  House 
has  authorized  a  billion  dollars,  and  that 
we  should  go  to  conference  and  give  them 
half  of  what  they  voted,  is  to  give  up  and 
to  yield  an  authority  and  a  power  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  Senate. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  been  one 
who  has  been  insisting  recently,  with 
reference  to  foreign  policy,  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  ought  to  assert  their  authority  and 
their  responsibility  with  reference  to  for¬ 
eign  policy,  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  to  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  arms  around  the  world.  I  believe  the 
same  issue  is  involved  before  the  Senate 
"today. 

We  should  decide  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  how  much  money  we  believe 
ought  to  be  spent  in  foreign  aid,  and 
insist  on  that  amount.  We  ought  to  go 
beyond  the  question  of  the  amount  and 
lay  down  procedures  whereby  that  money 
will  be  spent.  I  am  much  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  procedures,  about  control, 
about  direction  over  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  than  I  am  about  the  amount. 

The  device  of  cutting  authorization  or 
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of  cutting  appropriations  belongs  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  primarily.  It 
is  also  a  device  which  is  used  when  one 
is  desperate.  It  goes  back  to  the  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  kings  and  the  parlia¬ 
ments  in  England  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  I  believe  we  have  moved  be¬ 
yond  that,  and  that  we  should  try  to 
settle  these  differences  on  a  somewhat 
more  rational  basis,  giving  recognition  to 
the  proper  procedure  and  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  authority  and  responsibility. 

Every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  knows  that  I  have  been 
as  willing  as  anyone  on  the  committee 
to  set  limitations  upon  the  authority  of 
the  executive  branch,  to  insist  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  acting 
for  the  Senate,  be  consulted;  that  it  give 
advice;  that  it  exercise  real  authority 
with  reference  to  the  foreign  policy  on 
this  bill  and  every  other  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  point  we 
ought  to  be  pushed  into  the  position  of 
saying  that  the  only  way  the  Senate  can 
control  or  direct  or  influence  foreign 
policy  is  by  refusing  to  authorize  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  come  to  that  desperate  point.  I 
believe  we  can  still  consider  procedures, 
that  we  can  still  give  advice  and  can  still 
give  consent. 

We  should  not  take  the  position  that 
the  only  way  the  Senate  can  exercise  any 
influence  on  our  foreign  aid  program  is 
the  negative  one  of  saying,  “We  will  not 
give  you  any  money.”  This  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  is  being  made  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois:  “Do  not  give  them  any 
money.”  This  is  not  the  constitutional 
conception  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  may 
come  close  to  the  conception  of  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  conception  of  a  House  of 
Representatives.  But  the  Senate  was 
conceived  as  having  a  different  func¬ 
tion — of  developing  ideas,  giving  direc¬ 
tion,  forming  policy,  and  bringing  that 
policy  and  determination  to  bear  on  the 
actual  decision. 

In  my  judgment,  the  technique  pro¬ 
posed  here  of  cutting  by  almost  50  per¬ 
cent  the  authorization  for  foreign  aid  is 
the  kind  of  action  that  we  should  take 
only  in  an  extreme  case,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  reached  that  point. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  not  agree 
to  the  proposed  amendment.  Rather,  we 
should  deal  with  procedures,  processes 
and  methods  by  which  the  advice  and 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  on  foreign 
policy  are  to  be  made  effective,  and  not 
resort  to  the  desperate  device  of  cutting 
appropriations  and  accepting  for  the 
Senate  the  methods  which  may  be  jus¬ 
tified  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  which  are  not  justified  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  House  bill  cut  the  fig¬ 
ure  from  $1.2  billion  to  $1  billion  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971; 
that  the  Senate  bill  struck  out  the  words 
“$1,200,000,000”  and  the  words  “subse¬ 
quent  fiscal  year,”  and  authorized  $620 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1967;  and  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  cut  that  $620  million 
by  $250  million  more. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  To  $370  million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  To  $375  million. 
So  the  difference  would  be  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  5  years,  in  the  House  bill,  and 
$375  million  for  1  year,  in  the  Senate 
bill.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  approxi¬ 
mately  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  agree  with  the  fig¬ 
ure  given  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  $228  million  of  funds  are  available 
now  under  previous  acts? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  As  far  as  I  know 
that  is  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  has  much  bearing  upon  the  decision 
to  be  made  here  with  reference  to  an 
authorization. 

I  take  slight  issue  with  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  him  defending 
William  McChesney  Martin  on  foreign 
aid  since  I  know  that  he  disagrees  with 
William  McChesney  Martin  in  one  area 
he  has  competency:  To  determine  the 
interest  rates  of  the  country.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  rejects 
almost  every  position  that  William  Mc¬ 
Chesney  Martin  has  taken  on  interest 
rates  and  fiscal  policy  through  the  years. 

I  am  distressed  to  find  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  quoting  William  McChesney 
Martin  on  foreign  aid.  As  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  has  ever  credited  him  with  com¬ 
petency  in  that  field. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
my  dear  friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
to  put  in  focus  what  the  administration 
said  is  a  very  important  program.  Wil¬ 
liam  McChesney  Martin  is  one  of  our 
chief  monetary  officers.  If  we  are  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  recommendation  of  the  admin- 
tration  on  foreign  aid,  there  should  be 
accepted  the  opinions  of  some  of  their 
chief  supervisors.  I  am  not  accepting 
his  supervisor,  but  I  would  reject  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  administration.  I  would 
do  this  to  show  the  conflict  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  on  this  policy  and  how  they 
find  themselves  in  conflict. 

This  was  no  more  vividly  portrayed 
than  it  was  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  page  15443  of  the 
Record  of  July  19,  1966,  in  which  Mr. 
Mahon  points  out  something  that  I  have 
been  trying,  and  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  been  trying  to  find 
out  for  some  time :  whether  there  is  to  be 
a  supplemental  request,  how  big  it  is 
going  to  be,  and,  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
this  money,  how  much  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Mahon  states: 

If  this  situation  should  develop — 

Speaking  about  the  increasing  cost  of 
Federal  expenditures — 
in  my  opinion  it  would  be  most  damaging  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  economically,  and 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Mahon  quotes  from  the  news  story 
about  the  President  in  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said: 

While  saying  a  tax  increase  is  one  alterna¬ 
tive  to  a  hold-down  in  non-defense  spending, 
Johnson  said  there  will  be  no  decision  by 
him  on  this  until  the  appropriation  bills  are 
further  along  in  Congress  and  after  it  has 


been  determined  how  much  additional  spend¬ 
ing  will  be  required  in  Vietnam. 

He  [meaning  the  President]  said  there  will 
be  a  request  for  a  substantial  supplemental 
appropriation  for  Vietnam. 

I  might  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  that  when  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Budget  Director 
that  same  question  about  2  weeks  ago 
they  said  that  they  knew  of  no  such  sup¬ 
plemental  request  being  prepared.  Now, 
here  is  an  interesting  fact.  Mr.  Mahon 
says: 

There  will  be  a  substantial  additional  re¬ 
quest  for  defense.  I  might  interpolate,  it 
could  be  $10  billion.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  it  will  be,  and  neither  does  the  Presi¬ 
dent  “but  that  it  is  impossible  at  this  stage 
to  tell  how  much  it  will  be.” 

He  said: 

This  is  the  largest  single  defense  appro¬ 
priation  bill  presented  to  Congress  since 
World  War  II.  This  huge  defense  bill  is  not 
spoken  of  boastfully  or  capriciously.  I  speak 
of  it  with  deep  regret.  Even  without  the 
anticipated  supplemental  request,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  will  have  available  to  it 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  began 
on  July  1,  the  sum  of  $100  billion. 

If  we  want  to  cut  down  nondefense 
spending,  which  the  President  said  we 
should  do,  I  share  the  view  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  Here 
is  the  place  to  start. 

My  comment  on  the  words  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
even  ignoring  the  wisdom  of  William 
McChesney  Martin,  or  the  nonwisdom  of 
his  statements,  the  truth  remains,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  cut  any  place,  except 
in  the  defense  budget,  it  will  have  to 
be  in  foreign  aid.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
good  time  to  start. 

I  hate  to  see  my  good  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
led  down  the  paths  of  expenditures,  but 
if  that  is  his  choice,  we  will  have  to  let 
him  go. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Senator 
There  is  a  rather  strong  tradition  in  this 
country  with  regard  to  using  a  man  who 
has  proved  himself  in  one  field,  in  every 
other  field.  An  astronaut,  because  he 
has  done  well  in  space,  becomes  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  politics;  a  baseball  player,  because 
he  has  done  well,  becomes  an  expert  in 
another  field;  or  a  movie  actor,  even  if 
he  was  a  bad  actor,  is  considered  com¬ 
petent  in  other  fields. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  proposes 
that  a  man,  who  in  his  judgment  has 
been  proved  wrong  in  the  area  of  his 
competence,  and  having  accepted  that 
he  was  a  failure,  or  at  least  that  he  was 
not  a  reliable  judge  in  his  field  of  com¬ 
petence— the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
said  that  we  should  use  him  in  a  field  in 
which  he  claims  no  competence.  I  am 
apprehensive  that  this  would  establish 
a  new  trend.  People  would  run  for  office 
because  they  would  not  be  competent  in 
their  own  field. 

The  Senator  is  today  opening  up  a  new 
approach  to  political  office:  that  if  a 
man  can  prove  he  has  not  been  com¬ 
petent  in  his  own  field,  then  he  should 
be  consulted  with  respect  to  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  fields  foreign  to  his  field  of  com¬ 
petence;  that  this  is  a  justification  for 
his  advice  and  being  accepted  in  another 
field. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  did  not  put  those 
tags  on  Mr.  Martin,  even  though  they 
may  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  interest  policy  of  Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis¬ 
agree — 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  dis¬ 
agreed  with  his  tax  proposals. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  did  not  put  the  tags  on  him. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  shall. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  join 
in  putting  those  tags  on  him. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Martin  is  concerned,  I 
think  that  perhaps  we  could  put  him 
in  charge  of  the  AID  program.  This 
might  make  him  more  of  an  expert. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  are  spending 
up  to  $3  billion  a  month  in  connection 
with  the  Vietnamese  war.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
cut  our  total  development  loan  program 
down  to  $370  million  a  year.  This  is  ap¬ 
proximately  15  percent  of  the  amount 
we  are  spending,  not  on  an  annual  basis, 
but  every  month,  in  connection  with  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

I  think  that  we  should  run  some  risks 
and  take  some  chances  on  losing  some 
money  in  development  loans,  and  that 
we  can  afford  to  authorize  up  to  $620  or 
$650  million  a  year,  when  at  the  same 
time  we  are  prepared  to  spend  roughly 
$3  billion  a  month  in  pursuit  of  the 
Vietnamese  war.  Even  though  we  lose 
some  of  it,  it  is  the  kind  of  premium  or 
risk  investment  that  we  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  take. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 


LAND  TO  BE  SET  ASIDE  IN  MON¬ 
TANA  FOR  CERTAIN  INDIANS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  S.  2948,  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Con¬ 
federated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  S. 
2948  to  set  aside  certain  lands  in  Mon¬ 
tana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flat- 
head  Reservation,  Mont.,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  487  acres,  more 
or  less,  described  below  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,  Montana. 

PRINCIPAL  MERIDIAN,  MONTANA 

Township  18  north,  range  21  west,  section 
8,  lot  7;  section  17,  lot  2. 

The  areas  described  aggregate  66.54  acres. 

Township  19  north,  range  23  west,  section 
31,  northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter. 

The  area  described  contains  40  acres. 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  section 
14,  township  18  north,  range  20  west,  prin¬ 
cipal  meridian,  from  the  initial  point 
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north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west,  660  feet, 
east  330  feet, 

north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west,  1,320  feet, 
east  990  feet, 

south  0  degrees  01  minutes  east,  275.9  feet, 
south  59  degrees  0  minutes  west,  849.6  feet, 
south  45  degrees  33  minutes  east,  43.1  feet, 
south  58  degrees  50  minutes  west,  96  feet, 
south  31  degrees  10  minutes  east,  130  feet, 
south  56  degrees  37  minutes  east,  298  feet, 
south  0  degrees  22  minutes  east,  72.7  feet, 
north  56  degrees  37  minutes  west,  377.6 
feet, 

south  0  degrees  22  minutes  east,  462.8  feet, 
north  89  degrees  35  minutes  east,  314.3 
feet, 

south  0  degrees  22  minutes  east,  589.5  feet, 
west  858  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

The  tract  as  described  contains  28.66  acres, 
more  or  less. 

Township  21  north,  range  20  west,  section 
36,  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter,  east 
half  east  half  east  half  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  south¬ 
east  quarter,  north  half  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter,  east 
half  east  half  southwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  south¬ 
west  quarter  southeast  quarter,  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter. 
The  areas  described  aggregate  58.4375  acres. 
Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  sec¬ 
tion  1,  township  20  north,  range  20  west, 
principal  meridian,  Montana. 

Thence  from  the  initial  point,  east  along 
north  line  of  said  section  1,660  feet,  south  0 
degrees  01  minutes  east,  396  feet,  west  660 
feet,  north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west,  396 
feet,  to^the  point  of  beginning. 

The  area  described  contains  6  acres,  more 
or  less. 

Township  22  north,  range  24  west,  section 
33,  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter. 
The  area  described  contains  40  acres. 
Township  21  north,  range  20  west,  section 
11,  east  half  southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  section  12,  northeast  quarter  north¬ 
west  quarter,  southwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter,  south  half  northwest  quarter  north¬ 
west  quarter,  northeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  south  half  north¬ 
west  quarter  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  northwest  quar¬ 
ter  northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter. 
The  areas  described  aggregate  137.5  acres. 
Township  16  north,  range  19  west,  section 
16,  west  half  east  half  southwest  quarter, 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter. 

The  area  described  contains  80  acres. 
Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  sec¬ 
tion  16,  township  16  north,  range  19  west, 
from  the  initial  point — 

north  0  degrees  02  minutes  west  1,320  feet, 
east  1,317.36  feet,  south  0  degrees  02  minutes 
east  528  feet,  west  462  feet,  south  0  degrees 
22  minutes  east,  792  feet,  west  857.34  feet, 
along  section  line  to  point  of  beginning,  ex¬ 
cepting  east  half  northwest  quarter  north¬ 
east  quarter  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  and  west  half  west  northeast  quar¬ 
ters  northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter  section  16,  township  16 
north,  range  19  west. 

The  area  described  contains  29.725  acres, 
more  or  less. 

The  areas  of  the  tracts  listed  above  aggre¬ 
gate  486.8625  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
when  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  by  resolu¬ 
tion  accepts  the  transfer  of  the  property  in¬ 
volved. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission.  The  Court  of  Claims  is 
directed  to  make  the  same  determination  in 


connection  with  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  adjudicated  by  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  House  has 
amended  S.  2948  in  only  one  technical 
way — that  is,  to  correct  the  total  acreage 
to  be  conveyed  by  this  bill.  As  passed 
by  the  Senate,  a  total  of  526.8  acres 
would  have  gone  to  the  Flathead  Indians, 
but  the  correct  figure  is  487.8.  I  have 
discussed  this  change  with  the  members 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  and  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  chairman.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
toS.  2948. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  are  other  speakers,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment.  I 
have  an  amendment  that  I  intended  to 
offer  which  would  cut  the  development 
loan  fund  by  $200  million.  It  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  the  pending  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  but  if  it  is  not,  then  I  will 
offer  the  one  I  intended  to  present. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  all  of  the  debate,  and  I 
am  sure  that  some  of  the  facts  I  will  pre¬ 
sent  about  the  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  made  available  to  most 
Senators.  In  any  event  I  want  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  evidence  to  support  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment. 

Last  year,  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
,  had  available  for  expenditure,  a  total  of 
$780,212,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
the  year  for  which  funds  are  being  cur¬ 
rently  authorized  in  the  pending 
measure,  there  will  be  available  $848,- 
862,000  in  the  aggregate  when  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  committee 
for  development  loans;  namely,  $620  mil¬ 
lion  is  added  to  the  carryover,  reim¬ 
bursements,  repayments,  and  recoveries 
from  appropriations  of  past  years. 

If  the  sum  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  permitted  to  stand,  it  will  mean 
that  we  will  be  making  available  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  in  fiscal  year 
1967,  almost  $70  million  more  than  was 
made  available  last  year. 

In  my  opinion,  for  Congress  to  lavish 
these  funds  on  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  amounts  to  waste  to  the  nth  degree. 
Especially,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  AID 
was  unable  to  obligate  more  than  half 
of  the  funds  available  to  the  DLF  in 
fiscal  year  1966. 

As  of  May  31,  AID  had  only  obligated 
$360  million  out  of  the  $780  million  avail- 
abe.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  obli- 
gational  authority  was  still  available  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  when  the 
last  month  of  fiscal  year  1966  arrived. 


But,  lo  and  behold,  during  the  last  month 
of  fiscal  year  1966,  the  AID  obligated 
$367  million  of  development  loan  funds. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
Congress  has  consistently  made  more 
money  available  for  development  lending 
than  can  be  used  for  sound  economic 
projects,  and  the  amount  reported  by  the 
committee  for  fiscal  year  1967  is  no  ex¬ 
ception. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  $367 
million  that  has  been  obligated  in  June 
of  1966  will  be  deobligated  because  the 
commitments  are  not  firm. 

But  this  is  the  normal  way  for  operat¬ 
ing  the  AID  program  and  it  is  no  wonder 
because  Congress  makes  excess  funds 
available.  AID  cannot  find  good  proj¬ 
ects,  so  in  the  closing  days  of  the  fiscal 
year  they  proceed  to  obligate  funds  hel- 
ter  skelter  and  the  taxpayers’  funds  go 
down  the  rathole. 

I  wish  I  were  able  to  give  the  countries 
involved,  in  which  obligations  were  made 
during  June  of  1966.  I  could  almost  cer¬ 
tify,  from  past  experience,  that  the  ob¬ 
ligations  were  made  without  there  being 
any  idea  what  the  money  was  going  to 
be  used  for.  It  is  because  of  this  method 
of  excess  financing  that  these  programs 
have  been  so  costly,  and  really  why  there 
has  been  so  much  waste. 

Furthermore,  the  excess  amount  of 
money  available  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  has  caused  AID  to  institute 
unsound  practices  in  general.  Foremost 
among  these  are  the  so-called  program 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  Development  Loan  Program 
should  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  com¬ 
modities.  The  program  was  designed  for 
project-type  aid  that  would  enable  the 
developing  country  to  enjoy  self-sustain¬ 
ing  growth. 

But  during  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  instance  after  instance  where 
loans  are  made  in  order  to  give  the  host 
country  the  opportunity  to  buy  food  and 
other  consumable  goods.  When  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  was  first  created 
in  1958,  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
and  later,  when  it  was  revised  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  it  was 
contemplated  by  Congress  that  develop¬ 
ment  loans  would  be  applied  to  specific 
projects,  either  of  a  public  or  private  na¬ 
ture,  that  were  found  to  be  feasible  on 
economic  grounds.  But  there  has  been 
a  shortage,  so  to  speak,  of  these  eco¬ 
nomic  projects  because  the  developing 
nations  have  encountered  obstacles  in 
trying  to  conceive  projects  that  meet  de¬ 
velopment  criteria  and,  consequently, 
development  loan  funds  have  been  piling 
up  and  have  been  left  begging.  To  rid 
itself  of  these  huge  unobligated  balances, 
AID,  in  my  opinion,  has  devised  the  pro¬ 
gram  loan  system. 

Through  this  loan  system,  dollars  are 
made  available  to  finance  essential  im¬ 
ports,  and  the  recipient  country  commits 
itself  to  particular  economic  policies  at 
the  behest  of  AID.  As  the  country  im¬ 
plements  these  policies  to  AID’S  satis¬ 
faction,  funds  under  the  loans  are  re¬ 
leased  intermittently.  The  local  cur¬ 
rency  generated  by  the  sale  of  the 
commodities  that  have  been  imported 
under  the  program  loan  are  placed  in  a 
special  account  by  AID  and  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  country  for  mutually  agreed 
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upon  projects  or  sectors  in  the  recipient 
nation’s  budget.  Thus,  Mr.  President, 
it  might  be  stated  that  program  loans 
made  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
are  quite  similar  to  title  IV  loans  made 
under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  President,  development  loan  funds 
should  not  be  used  to  finance  commodity 
imports  because  the  payout  on  develop¬ 
ment  loans  is  long  term,  usually  40 
years.  Commodity  imports  are  normally 
quickly  consumed  and  should  be  financed 
on  a  short-term  basis,  usually  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  10  years  but  preferably  for  3  to 
5  years.  In  any  event,  the  criteria  for 
development  loans  spelled  out  in  section 
201  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  is  quoted  below,  in 
my  opinion,  precludes  the  use  of  develop¬ 
ment  loan  funds  for  program  loans. 

Sec.  201.  General  Authority. —  *  *  * 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest 
in  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas, 
with  emphasis  upon  assisting  long-range 
plans  and  programs  designed  to  develop  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  increase  productive 
capacities.  In  so  doing,  the  President  shall 
take  into  account  (1)  whether  financing 
could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
other  free-world  sources  on  reasonable  terms, 
including  private  sources  within  the  United 
States,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical 
soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  in¬ 
cluding  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  country 
to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest,  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives 
reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  economic  resources  or  to  the 
increase  of  productive  capacities  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  (4)  the 
consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to,  other  development  activities 
being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  realizable  long-range  objectives, 
(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of 
its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de¬ 
termination  to  take  effective  self-help  meas¬ 
ures,  (6)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United 
States  economy,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the 
loan  involved, 

I  shall  quote  further  from  the  same 
section,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
added  prerequisites  7,  8,  and  9,  and  I  shall 
also  read  them. 

I  shall  do  so  because,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  never  intended  that  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  should  be  used  for  any 
purposes  other  than  those  designated  and 
outlined  in  section  201.  In  my  opinion 
section  201  provides  for  project  loans  that 
enhance  the  economic  development  of 
the  newly  emerging  and  underdeveloped 
nation. 

I  shall  now  read  prerequisites  7,  8,  and 
9  which  have  been  added  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  by  the  committee 
in  the  pending  measure. 

(7)  The  degree  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  making  progress  toward  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression, 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative, 
and  private  enterprise; 

(8)  The  degree  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  taking  steps  to  improve  its  climate 
for  private  investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  through  the  encouragement  of  maxi¬ 
mum  private  ownership  in  new  and  existing 


Industry,  through  nondiscriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  between  national  and  non-national  and 
between  public  and  private  enterprises  and 
products,  through  adequate  protection  of  in¬ 
dustrial  property  rights  (such  as  patents  and 
trademarks) ;  and 

(9)  Whether  the  activity  to  be  financed 
will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self- 
sustaining  growth.  Loans  shall  be  made  un¬ 
der  this  title  only  upon  a  finding  of  reason¬ 
able  prospects  of  repayment. 

f  Mr.  President,  these  three  added  re¬ 
quirements  show  further  that  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  a  develop¬ 
ment  loan  should  be  used  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  any  commodity  for  imme¬ 
diate  consumption.  Yet,  in  case  after 
case  during  the  past  few  years  exactly 
that  has  been  done.  I  wish  I  could  state 
to  the  Senate  the  countries  that  have 
been  afforded  loans  during  June  of  1966. 
Practically  all  of  these  loans  have  been 
so-called  “program  loans”  wherein  com¬ 
modity  imports  will  be  financed. 

By  using  development  loan  funds  to 
finance  commodity  imports,  AID  is 
merely  exacerbating  the  ability  of  the 
developing  nations  to  service  their  debts. 
The  extent  of  the  severity  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  has  long  been  of  concern  to  the 
World  Bank,  as  is  indicated  in  language 
that  I  shall  now  read. 

According  to  information  contained  in 
the  justifications  furnished  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  by  AID,  the 
total  debt  of  developing  countries  has 
now  reached  $35  billion,  and  probably 
is  as  much  as  $40  billion,  or  almost  seven 
times  the  annual  value  of  net  aid  from 
DAC  countries  in  recent  years. 

This  debt  includes  a  good  deal  of 
short-term,  high-interest  debt,  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  statistics  of  AID. 

Statistics  prepared  by  the  World  Bank 
illustrate  the  degree  and  the  nature  of 
the  debt  problem.  According  to  the 
World  Bank,  its  lending  to  developing 
countries  of  $500  million  resulted  in  net 
lending  of  less  than  $200  million  in  1965, 
because  of  the  payments  by  borrowers 
on  amortization,  interest,  and  charges  on 
outstanding  loans  with  the  World  Bank. 

Needless  to  say,  the  same  thing  may  be 
applied  to  aid  furnished  by  us.  A  good 
portion  of  our  aid  is  being  used,  Mr. 
President,  not  only  to  take  care  of  the 
interest  that  may  be  due  us  on  past  loans 
we  have  made,  but  more  so  to  pay  the 
interest  on  loans  that  have  been  made 
by  our  prosperous  allies  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  which  are  member  of  the  DAC.  Mr. 
President,  I  say  in  passing  that  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  one  other  reason  why 
we  have  been  granting  40-year  loans, 
with  a  10-year  grace  period. 

I  note  further  in  passing,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  usually  the  loans  that  are 
made  by  our  prosperous  allies  from 
Western  Europe  are  not  made  for  40 
years  nor  for  30  years,  but  usually  for 
from  5  to  10  years,  and  the  interest  rate 
they  extract  ranges  from  4  to  6  per¬ 
cent.  Indeed  we  are  paying  them  well. 

When  anybody  tells  me  that  the  un¬ 
derprivileged  people  of  Asia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  getting  a  good 
deal  of  assistance  from  our  rich  allies,  I 
say  they  get  it,  but  we  pay  for  it,  through 
the  grants  and  soft  loans  we  make  avail¬ 
able  out  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
I  think  it  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  unsound  prac¬ 


tice  by  AID,  which  surfaces  because  of 
the  presence  of  excess  funding  in  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  is  the  granting 
of  loans  that  should  be  financed  in  a 
businesslike  manner  by  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  in¬ 
stance  of  this  type  is  the  nation  of  Israel. 
Here  is  a  nation — in  sound  economic 
condition — which  is  well  able  to  pay  on 
regular  commercial  terms  for  what  it 
gets,  still  on  the  loan  list  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

It  would  seem  that  Israel  will  never 
get  off  the  soft-loan  dole.  In  fiscal  year 
1962,  development  loans  aggregating  $45 
million  were  made.  In  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  congressional  presentation  indicated 
that  loans  amounting  to  $20  million 
would  be  made.  Actually,  loans  totaling 
$45  million  were  again  made  in  1963,  or 
$25  million  more  than  the  amount  pres¬ 
ented  to  the  Congress.  In  fiscal  year 
1964,  $20  million  was  programed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  presentation  made  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  same  amount,  $20  million, 
was  actually  made  available.  In  fiscal 
year  1965,  the  program  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress  indicated  that  loans  would  be 
made  in  the  range  of  $0  to  $10  million. 
Actually,  loans  aggregating  $20  million 
were  made  in  1965. 

In  other  words,  every  loan  made  in  the 
last  4  or  5  years  to  Israel  exceeded  the 
amount  that  was  presented  to  Congress. 

One  again  in  fiscal  year  1966,  it  was 
contemplated  that  loans  would  be  made 
in  the  range  of  $0  to  $10  million.  Ac¬ 
tually  loans  of  $10  million  were  made  in 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  they  were  for  commodity  imports. 
And  I  repeat,  these  loans,  or  this  form 
of  a  loan,  should  be  made  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  country;  but 
here  we  have  a  classic  example  of  this 
loan  fund  being  used  to  buy  consumable 
commodities  for  Israel  as  well  qs  many 
other  countries. 

The  astounding  fact  is  that  Israel  re¬ 
ceives  any  soft  loans  at  all.  This  nation 
is  well  off  and  should  be  able  to  get  along 
with  regular  financing  through  either  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  two  ex¬ 
hibits,  which  give  the  details  on  program 
loans  that  we  have  made  to  Israel  during 
the  past  2  years  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  IV. — Status  of  development  loans 
[In  thousands  of  dollars  and  equivalent] 

Country;  Israel. 

Title  and  number  of  loan:  Program  loan 
(IV) ;  AID  loan  No.  271-H-096. 

Date  authorized;  May  25,  1964. 

Date  signed:  October  22,  1964. 

Loan  Status  as  of  Dec.  31,  1964: 


Amount 

Authorized _  $8,  000 

Disbursed  _ _ _ 

Repayments _ _ 

Interest  collected _ _ _ 

Loan  terms: 

Duration  _ 20  years. 

Grace  period _ 5  years. 

Interest  rate _ _ _ 3  y2  percent. 

Currency  of  repayment _ U.S.  dollars. 


PURPOSE  OF  LOAN 

To  assist  the  Government  of  Israel  to  meet 
the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  imports  of 
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capital  equipment  and  materials  for  the 
country's  investment  program. 

Eligible  commodities  include  equipment 
for  chemical,  plastics,  pharmaceutical,  and 
metals  manufacturers,  construction  and 
earth-moving  machinery,  and  automotive 
and  railway  vehicles. 

The  growth  of  Israel’s  economy  has  been 
very  impressive,  and  in  recent  years  GNP  has 
increased  about  10%  per  year.  Israel’s  de¬ 
velopment  program  consists  of  well-con¬ 
ceived  priorities  and  operates  through  an 
elaborate  system  of  fiscal,  monetary  and 
other  controls  designed  to  provide  maximum 
stimulus  to  the  economy  by  encouraging  the 
most  productive  enterprises. 

FINANCIAL  STATUS 

The  documentation  to  meet  the  conditions 
precedent  to  disbursement  has  only  recently 
been  submitted  by  the  Government  of  Israel. 
This  is  under  review.  It  is  expected  that  re¬ 
quests  for  reimbursement  for  eligible  ex¬ 
penditures  will  result  in  most  of  these  funds 
being  disbursed  during  CY  1965. 

PROCUREMENT  SOURCES 

All  equipment,  materials  and  related  serv¬ 
ices  to  be  financed  by  the  loan  will  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  U.S. 

Table  IV. — Status  of  development  loans 

Country:  Israel. 

Title  and  number  of  loan:  Commodity  fi¬ 
nancing,  271-H-120. 

Date  authorized:  June  23,  1966. 

Loan  status  as  of  June  30,  1966. 

Loan  terms: 

[In  thousands  of  dollars  and  equivalent] 


Authorized _ $10,000. 

Duration _ 20  years. 

Grace  period _ 5  years. 

Interest  rate _  3y2  percent. 

Currency  of  repayment _ U.S.  dollars. 


The  essential  purpose  of  the  loan  is  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Government  of  Israel  to  meet  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  imports  to  carry  on 
the  investment  and  production  necessary  for 
continued  development  of  the  Israel  economy. 

All  goods  and  related  services  financed 
with  loan  funds  will  be  procured  in  the 
United  States.  The  loan  is  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  A.I.D.  may 
deem  advisable,  including  approval  of  the 
specific  categories  of  imports  to  be  financed 
from  the  loan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  funds 
available  for  foreign  assistance  are 
limited  and  they  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  those  nations  that  are  truly  in 
need,  if  they  are  to  be  made  available  at 
all. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  Congress 
has  been  told  that  Israel,  like  Greece  and 
Taiwan,  was  a  transitional  country  in 
which  aid  is  expected  to  be  ended  over 
the  next  several  years.  Well,  both 
Greece  and  Taiwan — neither  of  which  is 
as  well  off  as  Israel— have  been  taken  off 
the  economic  aid  list  but,  somehow, 
Israel  manages  to  remain  on  the  dole, 
getting  the  advantage  of  soft  loans  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  that  exhibits 
E  and  F,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  are 
classified,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  ask 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record,  nor 
shall  I  read  them.  But  again,  they  show, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  funds  borrowed 
will  be  used  in  order  to  finance  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  commodities. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  for  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  should  be  reduced 
by  the  $250  million  called  for  in  the 
pending  amendment.  I  am  confident 
that  if  this  is  done,  there  may  be  a  slim 


chance  of  getting  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  a  sound  economic  footing.  I 
want  to  remind  Senators  that  if  the 
pending  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
will  still  remain  $598,862,000  for  develop¬ 
ment  lending  in  fiscal  year  1967,  which 
could  be  devoted  hopefully  to  sound 
economic  projects  in  the  developing  na¬ 
tions  rather  than  to  wasteful  program 
loans,  as  has  been  done  by  AID  during 
the  past  few  years. 

If  the  AID  fund  is  reduced  by  the  $250 
million  called  for  in  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  then  AID  may  get  the  message. 

It  may  stop  obligating  funds  in  the 
last  month  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  may 
stop  making  so-called  program  loans 
for  commodity  imports.  It  may  conform 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  by  making 
loans  for  projects  that  are  economically 
feasible. 

At  least,  Mr.  President,  these  are  my 
hopes. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  and  I  urge  Senators  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass!  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay”  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  34,  as  follows : 
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[No.  145  Leg.] 
YEAS — 59 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

Prouty 

Allott 

Gore 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Randolph 

Bible 

Gruening 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Russell,  S.C. 

Burdick 

Hickenlooper 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Smith 

Church. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Eastland  x 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Murphy 

NAYS — 34 

Anderson 

Javits 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Moss 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Lausche 

Nelson 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Pastore 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Ribicoff 

Harris 

McGee 

Tydings 

Hart 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Inouye 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 

-7 

Bass 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Pearson 

Magnuson 

Scott 

So  Mr.  Dirksen’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
di^rccd  to 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  678. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  proposes 
amendment  No.  678,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  24,  insert  a  comma  and  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “and  by  striking  out  ‘1  per  centum’ 
and  substituting  ‘2  per  centum’  ”. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  proposed  amendment,  because  it  is 
my  understanding  that  a  vote  will  be 
required. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  proposed 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  would 
provide  that  in  the  development  loans, 
which  have  now  been  set  at  $370  million, 
the  interest  rate  would  be  raised  over 
the  first  10 -year  period,  which  is  given 
as  a  grace  period  in  the  development 
loans,  from  1  percent,  which  is  provided 
in  the  committee  bill,  to  2  percent. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  proposed 
amendment  at  length,  but  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  the  fact  that 
an  interest  rate  as  low  as  1  percent  is 
not  available  to  any  American  citizen, 
in  any  way  whatsoever,  on  any  loan  pro¬ 
gram  affiliated  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  lowest  interest  rate  gen¬ 
erally  in  effect  for  anyone  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  under  the  REA  loans,  at  2  percent. 

With  our  deficit  financing,  it  is  costing 
us  4%  percent  to  borrow  money  from  our 
citizens,  and  we  are  then  asking  our 
Government  to  give  it  away  for  10  years, 
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with  no  principal  payments,  and  at  only 
1  percent  interest. 

It  does  not  seem  correct  to  me  that  we 
should  go  forward  in  this  way. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  Members  present,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said,  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  long  time, 
but  I  do  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  page  9  of  the  committee  report. 

In  the  committee  report,  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  portion,  after  the  grace  period,  the 
interest  rate  is  raised  from  2J/2  to  3  per¬ 
cent,  but  nothing  is  done  on  the  first 
10  years  of  the  interest  rate. 

We  have  an  SBA  disaster  loan  for  our 
own  people,  but  we  ask  our  own  people, 
when  they  are  trying  to  get  help  from 
their  own  Government  to  help  overcome 
disasters  in  their  areas,  to  pay  an  in¬ 
terest  rate  of  3  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  only  proper,  with  this 
kind  of  interest  situation  facing  our  own 
people  in  the  United  States,  that  the  very 
least  we  can  do  is  to  say  to  other  nations: 
“You  can  pay  at  least  2  percent  interest 
in  the  process  of  getting  money  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.” 

I  would  cite  college  housing  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 
We  have  established  the  improvement 
of  our  educational  system  and  facilities 
as  part  of  our  natural  policy  yet  3  per¬ 
cent  is  required  to  be  repaid  into  the 
Treasury  for  college  housing  loans.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  connection  with 
academic  facilities.  The  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Act  rate  is  3.75  percent  to  4 
percent;  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  it  is  3  percent;  and  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Loan  it  is  3  to  5  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator’s  presentation,  his  amend¬ 
ment  would  establish  an  interest  rate 
not  more  than  the  lowest  interest  rate 
known  in  this  country,  on  any  basis,  of 
any  kind  whatsoever — specifically,  the 
REA  interest  rate — and  also  it  would  be 
2%  percent  less  than  the  current  cost 
of  money  to  the  Federal  Government.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  believe  that  this  explains  the  en¬ 
tire  situation  in  a  nutshell. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  that  I 
think  his  amendment  is  sound,  therefore 
I  look  forward  to  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  appreciate  his  support 
and  I  hope  that  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

I  think  that  we  are  all  taking  a  new 
look  at  the  fiscal  situation  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  think  it  has  been  intensified,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
said  in  the  process  of  debate  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  vote,  by  the  British  situation  at 
this  time  in  which  they  are  taking 
drastic  action  to  prevent  devaluation  of 
the  pound.  This  matter  is  accentuated 
even  more  by  the  recent  conference 
which  the  President  had  with  certain 
Senators  and  the  leadership  of  the  House, 


in  order  to  say  to  Congress,  as  a  whole, 
that  we  have  to  do  something  to  put  our 
financial  situation  in  order.  This  is  one 
way  we  can  do  something  about  it. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
every  nation  that  receives  this  money  is 
going  to  pay  us  2  percent  interest.  I 
suspect  that  we  will  find  the  situation 
as  in  the  past.  In  the  past  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram  has  folded  interest  money,  which 
is  not  being  repaid,  into  the  principal 
amount  and  then  has  gone  ahead  and 
refinanced  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  pointed  out, 
we  have  had  over  $117  billion  already 
expended  on  this  program  to  date  with 
commitments  beyond  that  to  the  inter¬ 
national  agencies,  it  seems  to  me  proper 
that  when  these  countries  come  to  us  for 
money — which  our  taxpayers  cannot  get 
anywhere — that  we  should  make  them 
pay  at  least  2  percent  for  the  privilege 
of  those  funds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
if  we  cannot  get  something  better.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  goes  far  enough.  I 
shall  support  it  if  we  cannot  get  some¬ 
thing  better. 

This  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
discussion  for  several  years  in  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  debates  and  there  are  some 
facets  of  it  that  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  take  into  account. 

I  believe  that  2  percent  for  the  first  10 
years  is  too  low,  and  that  paying  3  per¬ 
cent  after  the  first  10  years  is  too  low. 

I  certainly  think  that  after  the  first 
10  years,  the  so-called  grace  period,  if 
the  projects  for  which  the  money  was 
loaned  were  worthwhile  at  all,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  ought  to  get  back,  if  possible, 
the  use  of  the  money,  which  is,  of  course, 
an  interest  rate  far  below  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  in  most  of  the  countries  in 
which  we  are  making  the  loans. 

I  would  have  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  consider  the  desirability  of  a  rate 
of  3  percent,  which  is  still  below  the  cost 
of  the  use  of  money  for  the  first  10  years, 
and  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the  money,  or 
the  interest  rate,  thereafter.  I  have 
urged  this  proposal  for  some  years  past, 
and  in  broad  summary  my  reasons  are 
as  follows : 

Although  there  are  differences  in  the 
interest  rates  charged  by  other  countries 
in  their  foreign  aid  loan  programs,  Can¬ 
ada,  for  example,  charges  an  interest  rate 
lower  than  ours;  but  let  us  face  it:  she 
does  not  make  loans,  even  in  relation  to 
her  national  wealth,  anywhere  nearly 
comparable  with  the  loans  the  United 
States  makes. 

France,  I  say  in  all  fairness,  makes  a 
great  many  grants  rather  than  loans; 
but  as  is  also  characteristic  of  the  French 
foreign  aid  program,  most  of  the  aid 
from  France  goes  to  her  former  colonies, 
rather  than  to  the  areas  of  the  world 
that  have  not  had  a  French  colonial 
interest  in  years  gone  by. 

West  Germany  has  an  interest  rate  of 
5  percent.  It  will  be  found  that  al¬ 
though  the  rates  are  somewhat  spotty, 
by  and  large,  other  countries  charge 
higher  interest,  I  am  advised,  than  does 
the  United  States. 


But  there  is  another  facet  that  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
consider,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  the 
low-interest-rate  psychology  upon  the 
Government  we  seek  to  benefit.  In  our 
debate  yesterday  in  connection  with  an¬ 
other  amendment,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  does  not  have  the  salutary 
checking  requirement  that  is  imposed  in 
our  own  country  upon  Government 
agencies  that  seek  appropriations  from 
our  Government  for  the  building  of 
various  projects;  to  wit,  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers,  in  connection  with  dam, 
reclamation,  and  flood  control  programs; 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  connection  with 
other  public  works  programs.  We  have 
a  benefit-cost  ratio  requirement  that 
must  be  shown.  But  we  have  not  in¬ 
sisted  upon  such  a  requirement  in  the 
expenditure  of  American  funds  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  AID  program.  I  have 
carefully  analyzed  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral’s  reports  of  criticism  of  our  AID  pro¬ 
gram  over  the  years.  In  my  judgment, 
what  stands  out  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
much  of  the  inefficiency  that  character¬ 
izes  some  of  the  AID  program  is  the  very 
fact  that  loans  are  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
sidered  in  order  to  assure  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  that  they  will  go  into  good 
projects. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  remembers  that  in 
the  past  I  have  supported  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  raising  the  in¬ 
terest  rate.  We  went  up  that  hill  and 
we  came  down  that  hill  several  times.  I 
am  trying  to  exercise  forbearance. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  making. 
His  point  is  well  taken.  But  if  we  can 
at  least  get  the  rate  up  to  the  lowest  level 
at  which  our  own  citizens  can  borrow 
it,  we  shall  be  making  one  step  up  the 
hill  and  be  making  a  footprint  that  will 
give  us  enough  leverage  to  go  forward 
next  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand.  That  is 
why  I  will  support  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  if  that  is  the  vote  I  am  called  upon 
to  cast. 

But  I  should  like  to  speak  a  little 
longer,  if  the  Senate  will  permit,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effect  of  the  low  interest  rates 
on  other  countries.  It  has  a  tendency 
for  the  submission  of  projects  not  so 
strong  as  they  would  have  been  had  the 
country  known  it  would  have  to  pay  a 
higher  interest  rate.  Some  pretty  slip¬ 
shod  work  has  been  done  over  the  years 
in  connection  with  the  making  of  AID 
loans.  I  think  that  a  fair  interest  rate 
has  a  good  chance  to  help  guarantee  to 
the  American  people  that  there  will  be  a 
sounder  program  of  projects  than  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  if  it  is  almost  a  give¬ 
away  interest  program. 

Furthermore,  I  cannot  escape  taking 
note  of  what  the  fiscal  policies  of  some 
of  these  countries  are  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  loans  they  make.  When  we  make 
this  AID  money  available  at  a  low  in¬ 
terest  rate,  what  it  amounts  to,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  analysis  I  gave  yester¬ 
day  in  connection  with  another  amend¬ 
ment,  is  greater  economic  savings  to 
these  countries  using  this  AID  money  in 
relation  to  the  economic  resources  of  the 
country. 
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And  what  is  their  interest  rate? 

It  is  12,  13,  14,  15  percent — in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  record  shows  it  goes  up  to 
34  percent. 

That  is  why  we  often  hear  criticism 
that  we  are  soft  in  regard  to  the  handling 
of  our  own  taxpayers’  money.  These 
governments  do  not  do  it  with  their  own 
money.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
not  let  them  make  excess  profits  off  the 
American  taxpayer  by  way  of  saving  on 
the  interest  rate,  as  a  result  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  we  make  available  to  them  so  that 
they  will  have  more  capital  to  loan  out  at 
their  exorbitant  interest  rates. 

The  last  point  I  should  like  to  make, 
which  is  one  of  our  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  in  connection  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  is  trying  to  get  them 
to  adopt  interest  reform,  to  bring  down 
their  interest  rates  to  a  reasonable 
amount  so  that  their  people  will  not  be 
gouged  by  excessive  interest  rates  which 
the  countries  charge.  I  think  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  teach  a  good  lesson 
here.  We  say  to  them  that  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  project  will  be  one 
which  will  pay  off,  that  if  it  is  a  sure 
loser  we  should  not  be  making  the  loan 
in  the  first  place.  If  it  is  a  project  that 
has  a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio,  then 
we  should  make  the  loan. 

That  is  the  kind  of  foreign  aid  I  want 
to  support.  That  is  why  Senators  hear 
me  say  that  I  would  increase  foreign  aid 
for  that  kind  of  program.  If  they  are 
sound  projects,  the  American  taxpayer 
should  be  entitled  to  repayment  and  also 
to  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the  money  in¬ 
terest  rate. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  lesson  we  should 
teach  in  connection  with  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  sound  program  of  economic 
freedom,  or  private  enterprise.  We  can¬ 
not  reconcile  the  interest  rate  program 
we  have  been  following,  in  my  judgment, 
with  what  I  think  is  the  responsibility 
we  owe  the  people  who  invest  their  money 
in  sound  projects  and  expect  them  to  pay 
a  fair  interest  rate. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  has  already  answered  my  question, 
because  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  him 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  make  that  3 
percent  for  the  first  10  years  and  the 
cost  of  the  use  of  the  money  interest  rate 
after  10  years.  Apparently,  the  Senator 
feels  that  the  proposal  which  I  have 
made  from  time  to  time  in  past  years 
could  not  pass  this  session  of  Congress — 
although  I  should  like  bo  try — and  he 
feels  that  he  should  settle  for  the  2  per¬ 
cent  and  do  nothing  about  the  interest 
rate  after  10  years.  I  would  at  least 
plead  with  him  to  modify  his  amend¬ 
ment  so  that  after  10  years  interest  rate 
it  would  be  3  percent  but  the  cost  of 
use  of  the  money  interest  rate  would  be 
left  at  2  percent  for  a  starter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  support  and  thank 
him  also  for  the  cogent  comments  he  has 
made  concerning  these  problems. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  question  of 
the  interest  rates  after  10  years  could 
come  up  in  a  separate  amendment.  One 
of  the  things  my  proposal  would  do  on 
the  first  10  years,  would  be  to  make  sure 
that  each  country  knows  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  loan  is  in  fact  a  loan  and  not  a 
grant.  This  is  part  of  the  problem  we 


have  had  in  the  past,  and  part  of  the 
reason,  I  suspect,  why  AID  administra¬ 
tions  over  a  period  of  time  have  taken 
the  authority  which  has  been  given  to 
them  and  given  over  $10  billion  worth  of 
grants  which  Congress  at  least  was  led 
to  believe  were  loans  originally.  I  think, 
by  putting  this  up  to  2  percent,  we  can 
really  make  an  impact  by  showing  the 
people  who  are  coming  in  and  asking 
for  this  money  that  we  do  consider  this 
as  an  obligation,  that  this  is  a  debt  that 
they  will  have  to  repay,  that  this  is  a 
loan  and  not  a  grant,  and  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  fold  it  back  in  again  and  re¬ 
finance  it  in  the  form  of  a  grant. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  in  the  past  we  have  had  three 
categories  of  loans.  One,  hard  current 
interest  rate  loans.  Two,  loans  that  did 
not  bear  the  current  rate,  nor  were 
bound  in  length  of  tenure  to  current 
provisions.  The  third  category  was  not 
a  loan  but  a  gi’ant. 

This  policy  was  developed  in  trying  to 
choose  a  midway  ground.  One,  current 
rate  of  interest  and  current  tenure. 
Two,  grants.  Thus,  there  was  chosen  a 
midway  ground,  and  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  speaking  about. 

I  do  not  completely  eliminate  the  mid¬ 
way  ground.  We  should  keep  it  in  exist¬ 
ence.  I  will  support  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  make  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  2  percent  in  the  first  10  years, 
and  continuing  the  3  percent  interest  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  allowed  to 
amortize  the  entire  debt.  But  I  do  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  eliminate  this 
midway  ground  which  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  the  past  10  to  15  years. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio.  I  deeply  appreciate  his 
support.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
him. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  by  the 
development  loan,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  part  is  to  get  the  economies  of  the 
other  countries  built  up  so  that  they  can 
improve  the  total  world  market,  in  order, 
thereby,  to  become  a  market  for  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  wish  to  take 
a  position  which  would  be  self-defeating 
by  imposing  tough  terms  so  that  coun¬ 
tires  could  not  build  themselves  up. 
This  is  one  reason  why  I  brought  the  rate 
up  to  only  2  percent  at  this  time,  al¬ 
though  I  know  what  a  burden  it  will  be 
on  our  taxpayers  in  order  to  provide  the 
funds,  and  to  have  to  borrow  it  at  4% 
percent  and  loan  it  out  again  at  only  2 
percent. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  been  solidly  committed 
to  the  effort  of  raising  the  level  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  in  south¬ 
east  Asia  for  the  past  20  years.  While 
assistance  levels  have  risen  consider¬ 
ably — from  only  a  few  millions  annually 
just  after  the  end  of  World  War  n  to  the 
present  rate  that  represents  more  than  25 
percent  of  all  U.S.  economic  assistance 
worldwide — the  aims  have  not  appre¬ 
ciably  altered.  Basically,  they  remain 
American  efforts  to  help  the  people  help 
themselves.  Throughout  its  history,  our 
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AID  program’s  primary  purpose  has  been 
to  eradicate  the  conditions  which  make 
South  Vietnam  a  fruitful  field  for  Com¬ 
munist  subversion. 

We  have  devoted  our  efforts  toward 
lifting  the  living  standards  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  nation’s  16  million  people. 
Rather  than  improve,  the  per  capita 
share  of  South  Vietnam’s  gross  national 
product  of  barely  $115  million  a  year  can 
hardly  keep  up  with  the  almost  3  per¬ 
cent  annual  growth  rate  in  population. 
To  survive  economically,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  count  on  receiving  more  than 
half  of  its  total  revenues  from  Foreign 
grants. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  this  meant  approxi¬ 
mately  $725  million  in  economic  aid 
from  the  United  States,  including  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480.  The  current  year  pro¬ 
gram  is  planned  to  cost  about  the  same. 

From  the  start,  this  program  has  not 
committed  the  United  States  to  military 
action.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
commited  us  to  assist  in  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  nation.  The  military  commitment 
is  a  separate  subject,  related  to  the  aid 
program  only  in  the  sense  that  they  both 
proceed  from  a  single  U.S.  policy.  When, 
as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
Vietnam  was  divided  at  the  17th  parallel 
in  June  1954,  the  northern  half  held 
almost  all  of  the  available  natural  and 
industrial  resources.  It  also  held  almost 
1  million  persons  who  refused  to  live 
under  communism  and  immediately 
started  their  refugee  trek  to  the  south. 

South  Vietnam’s  existence  was  fragile 
indeed,  but  nevertheless,  with  the  help 
of  American  aid,  considerable  progress 
was  made.  In  the  first  5  years  after  par¬ 
tition,  rice  production  was  doubled.  The 
malaria  eradication  program  had  ex¬ 
panded  to  protect  83  percent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  other  endemic  diseases  such 
as  cholera  were  being  brought  under 
control.  An  industrial  base  was  in  the 
making  with  the  establishment  of  new 
industries  ranging  from  food  processing 
to  textiles  and  pharmaceuticals.  Mining 
was  being  developed  and  communica¬ 
tions  were  moving  forward. 

When  the  Vietcong  set  out  to  destroy 
this  young  nation,  South  Vietnam  be¬ 
came  a  battlefield,  with  its  most  skilled 
people  the  deliberate  targets  of  assas¬ 
sination.  The  subversion  by  the  Com¬ 
munists,  which  had  begun  right  at  the 
beginning  in  1954  with  an  estimated 
10,000  of  them  fading  into  the  peasant 
population,  according  to  Senator  Mans¬ 
field’s  report  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  was  stepped  up.  More 
cadres  and  soldiers  moved  in  from  the 
north,  bringing  more  insecurity  and 
more  terror. 

In  1965  alone,  354  Vietnamese  civilians 
engaged  in  rural  development  programs 
were  murdered  and  another  500  were 
wounded.  Since  1958,  the  Vietcong 
have  assassinated  or  kidnapped  61,000 
village  leaders  and  local  representatives 
of  the  government.  In  the  past  5 
years,  13  malaria  control  workers  have 
been  killed  and  more  than  150  have  been 
wounded  or  kidnapped. 

While  this  subversion  was  infecting  the 
nation,  the  United  States  was  trying  to 
help  the  Government  build  effective  eco- 
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nomic  and  social  programs  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Four-fifths  of  the  population  are 
farmers  or  fishermen.  Agrarian  reform 
has  long  been  recognized  by  both  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  advisors  as  an  essential 
need.  Large  landholdings  in  this  pre¬ 
dominantly  agricultural1  country  had 
traditionally  been  the  rule.  In  the 
Mekong  Delta,  for  example,  2]/2  percent 
of  the  owners  of  property  held  title  to 
about  half  of  all  the  cultivated  land. 
High  rentals,  high  fees  for  irrigation,  un¬ 
certain  rights  to  renew  leases — all  these 
contributed  to  the  dissatisfaction  that 
the  Government  sought  to  mitigate. 

Beginning  in  1955,  a  land  reform  pro¬ 
gram  was  developed  with  these  principal 
features:  to  limit  rental  fees  to  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  main  crop,  to  provide  for  5 
years’  tenure  security,  to  purchase  and 
distribute  to  the  farmers  French-owned 
riceland,  to  limit  Vietnamese-owned  rice- 
land  holdings  to  about  250  acres,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  distribution  of  land  to  former 
tenants,  and  to  establish  a  farmers’  asso¬ 
ciation.  While  the  increasing  insurgency 
has  made  more  difficult  the  land  reform 
program,  still  some  million  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  acres  of  arable  land  are  presently 
being  distributed  to  the  farmers  of  South 
Vietnam. 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  ourselves: 
“What  has  all  this  aid  done  for  Viet¬ 
nam?’’  In  terms  of  people,  we  see  many 
favorable  signs,  such  as  the  increase  of 
elementary  school  enrollment  three  times 
over  since  1954;  the  distribution  of  7 
million  elementary  textbooks  with  a  goal 
of  double  that  number  by  the  end  of 
next  year;  the  construction  of  6,200  rural 
classrooms;  and  a  teacher -training  pro¬ 
gram  that'is  graduating  almost  3,000  new  ‘ 
elementary  schoolteachers  each  year. 

These  are  things  that  have  meaning 
for  people.  So  does  our  program  to  help- 
improve  the  health  facilities  of  this 
nation.  There  are  approximately  1,000 
doctors  in  South  Vietnam,  but  more  than 
600  of  them  are  in  the  armed  forces. 
This  means  1  doctor  for  every  40,000 
people;  the  U.S.  ratio  is  better  than  10 
times  that.  With  American  assistance, 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  has  built  a 
training  center  designed  to  graduate  200 
new  doctors  annually.  Village  and  ham¬ 
let  health  stations  have  been  established 
and  stocked  with  medicine  in  12,500  rural 
areas — about  the  number  of  hamlets  in 
all  of  South  Vietnam. 

To  make  all  this  possible,  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram  must  provide  large  quantities  of 
commodities — such  as  $21  million  worth 
of  paper,  pulp,  and  newsprint  partly  to 
assist  with  the  schoolbook  publishing 
program,  $17  million  worth  of  fertilizer 
to  increase  the  rice  yield.  All  these  com¬ 
modities  and  many  more  arrive  in  Viet¬ 
nam  through  AID’S  commercial  import 
program,  the  C.I.P.  The  C.I.P.  has  three 
interlocking  objectives.  In  the  first 
place,  it  helps  counter  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures  by  putting  more  goods  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  In  the  second  place,  the  C.I.P. 
makes  available  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  the  foreign  exchange  it  lacks 
but  needs  for  essential  imports.  Finally, 
the  C.I.P.  generates  counterpart  revenues 
additional  to  the  Government’s  own  tax¬ 
ing  potential. 


This  is  a  big  program.  How  it  can  help 
alleviate  a  price  squeeze  can  be  seen  in  a 
recent  example  with  cement.  AID  pro¬ 
vided  C.I.P.  for  the  import  of  more  than 
$13  million  worth  of  cement  last  year, 
but  still  the  price  rose  as  demand  in¬ 
creased.  Six  months  ago,  an  acute  short¬ 
age,  with  military  commanders  vying 
with  farmers  and  contractors  for  every 
bag,  drove  the  price  for  a  100-pound  sack 
up  to  300  piasters.  Efforts  on  the  part 
of  AID  personnel  to  move  more  cement 
into  the  country  under  the  C.I.P.  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  driving  the  price  down  40  per¬ 
cent,  so  that  today  the  same  bag  sells 
on  the  open  marqet  for  180  piasters. 

At  Honolulu  last  February,  Premier  Ky 
said  of  the  social  and  economic  programs 
his  Government  was  putting  into  effect: 
“We  are  12  years  late — but  we  are 
not  too  late.”  In  the  same  way,  our  aid  to 
that  country,  while  it  has  been  consistent 
in  its  purpose  of  building  a  viable  coun¬ 
try  strong  against  internal  subversion 
and  external  aggression,  has  not  until 
recently  been  provided  in  such  large 
quantities.  But  it  is  hopefully  not  too 
late  to  bring  about  the  changes  that  we 
have  been  striving  for  ever  since  we 
started  providing  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  work  toward  the  passage  of  a 
reasonable  foreign  aid  bill  and  will  try 
to  sustain  the  committee  in  the  decision 
that  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reached. 

It  has  been  almost  20  years  since  the 
Marshall  plan  was  established.  The  plan 
was  a  major  American  commitment  of 
moral  support  and  material  wealth  to 
the  rebuilding  of  wartom  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  had  some  involvement  in  that 
program  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
My  primary  responsibilities,  however, 
were  in  the  worldwide  food  relief  pro¬ 
gram.  The  devastation  of  war  and 
severe  weather  had  left  scores  of  mil¬ 
lions  suffering  from  acute  hunger;  fa¬ 
mine  was  stalking  India,  China  and  other 
lands.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Food  Board,  which  was  a  multi¬ 
national  organization  based  here  in 
Washington  to  allocate  scarce  food 
among  the  hungry  nations.  By  1948 — 
after  a  strenuous  effort  here  and  abroad, 
the  food  crisis  has  been  eased. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  that  I 
view  the  global  food  situation  today  and 
see  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the 
situation  is  as  critical  or  more  so  than  it 
was  two  decades  ago.  In  the  past  5  years 
population  in  Asia  has  climbed  5  per¬ 
cent;  in  Latin  America  population  is  up 
17  percent.  But  food  production  has 
risen  by  only  10  percent,  so  that  per 
capita  food  conditions  in  Latin  America 
and  in  Asia  are  worse  today  than  5  years 
ago.  I  mention  this  food  crisis  simply 
because  some  20  years  ago  I  had  a  day- 
by-day  involvement  with  famine — and 
today  famine  and  malnutrition  still 
plague  many  lands. 

Shipments  of  surplus  food  and  the 
food-for -peace  program  are  only  part  of 
our  assistance  program  abroad.  Since 
the  Marshall  plan  the  United  States  has 
provided  over  $65  billion  in  aid.  That 
figure  may  be  startling  to  some,  but  it 
should  be  kept  in  proper  perspective.  In 
the  post- World  War  H  period  we  were 
contributing  2  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
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tional  product  to  foreign  economic  as¬ 
sistance.  The  aid  bill  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  authorizes  about  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product — 
although  I  am  aware  that  there  are  other 
contributions  which  the  United  States 
makes  for  foreign  economic  development 
through  loans  and  grants  apart  from  the 
present  authorization.  The  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
far  more  initimate  knowledge  of  the  aid 
program  than  I  do,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  critical  of  the  assistance  pol¬ 
icies  and  the  conduct  of  the  program. 

There  have  been  instances  where  aid 
-commitment  has  been  too  small  to  have 
significant  impact,  or  where  the  receiving 
nation  has  used  our  help  to  perpetuate 
incompetency,  corruption,  and  social  in¬ 
justice.  There  is  no  intention  on  my 
part  to  be  an  apologist  for  those  condi¬ 
tions.  But  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  committee,  despite,  its  criticism,  de¬ 
clared  : 

Finally,  the  committee  deems  it  appro¬ 
priate  to  reaffirm  its  view  that,  despite  the 
irritations,  frustrations,  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  the  foreign  aid  program  remains  an 
essential  instrument  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  is  likely  to  be  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  necessary  and  will  continue  to 
be  necessary,  for  a  transfer  of  resources  to 
take  place  in  one  form  or  another  between 
rich  countries  and  poor  countries. 

Barbara  Ward  has  written : 

If  you  do  not  change  agriculture  you  will 
not  change  the  economy. 

There  have  been  countries  which  have 
ignored  agriculture  and  instead  have  as¬ 
signed  too  much  of  their  limited  re¬ 
sources  to  premature  schemes  for  indus¬ 
trialization,  or  for  the  trappings  of  a 
highly  developed  society.  But  agricul¬ 
ture  is  basic  in  the  underdeveloped  lands. 
Most  of  the  population  lives  on  the  land 
and  it  is  the  starting  point  of  wealth. 
While  the  Communists  have  attempted 
to  lure  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  toward  the  left,  it  is  in  this  area  of 
agriculture  that  they  can  hold  out  little 
hope  because  of  their  own  lack  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Before  the  war  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Communist  bloc  countries,  and  main¬ 
land  China  were  exporters  of  food.  To¬ 
day  they  are  importers,  and  the  Soviet 
Union — with  50  percent  of  its  people  on 
the  farms — is  not  self-sufficient  and 
mainland  China  must  turn  to  other  areas 
to  meet  food  deficits. 

A  portion  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
New  Mexico  is  going  into  an  increasing 
effort  to  raise  world  food  productivity. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  New  Mexico’s 
economy  is  the  beneficiary. 

In  1965  foreign  aid  export  orders  in 
New  Mexico  totaled  over  $6  million  for 
potash  fertilizer,  according  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  the  potash  fer¬ 
tilizer  exported  was  obtained -through 
the  AID  programs.  In  addition,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  nations  made  direct  pur¬ 
chases  of  potash  fertilizer,  and  those 
countries  were  able  to  do  so,  in  part, 
because  they  had  been  recipients  of 
American  aid  and  had  reached  the  point 
where  their  growing  economies  required 
additional  purchases  in  this  country. 
Sometimes,  I  think,  people  forget  that 
aid  recipients  are  large  customers  for 
American  products. 
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I  am  heartened  by  the  international 
and  regional  approach  to  economic  prob¬ 
lems  which  seems  to  be  growing  in 
Central  America,  in  Africa,  and  in  south¬ 
east  Asia.  It  is  a  new  but  vitally  essential 
way  to  approach  development  as  we  are 
discovering  in  the  United  States. 

On  April  7,  1965,  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
President  Johnson  declared  this  Nation’s 
support  for  an  intensive  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  lower  Mekong  River 
to  provide  water  and  power  for  a  water¬ 
shed  embracing  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thai¬ 
land,  and  Vietnam.  Twenty  million 
people  live  in  that  vast  basin ;  this  num¬ 
ber  will  double  in  the  next  25  years. 
After  hearing  that  speech  I  immediately 
wrote  to  the  President  to  declare  my 
support  for  this  undertaking  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  a  number  of  other  nations  be¬ 
cause,  as  I  wrote,  “it  would  be  far  more 
constructive  to  use  the  money  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  economy  of  the  area  involved.” 

But  we  have  more  than  dollars  to  offer 
this  area.  We  have  talent  as  well.  The 
United  States  has  years  of  experience 
in  developing  huge  multipurpose  water 
projects  here  at  home. 

I  was  quite  interested  on  Monday  in 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  announce¬ 
ment  that  it  was  creating  a  special  tech¬ 
nical  staff  to  investigate  the  Pa  Mong 
project  on  the  Mekong  River  between 
Thailand  and  Laos.  Pa  Mong  would 
produce  more  hydroelectric  power  than 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as  well 
as  having  the  potential  for  irrigating 
more  than  2  million  acres  of  land.  I 
think  all  Americans  can  be  proud  of  this 
effort,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

We  must  not  undertake  these  projects 
simply  to  be  anti-Communist  or  anti- 
any-other  hostile  ideology.  To  do  that 
would  be  to  open  the  way  to  being  con¬ 
tinually  blackjacked  into  assistance 
programs  neither  in  the  real  interest  of 
the  foreign  nation  or  our  own. 

I  recall  a  meeting  in  Paris  with  the 
Premier  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  of 
a  certain  European  country  which  was 
threatened  by  internal  political  turmoil 
and  virtual  civil  war.  The  Premier  told 
me  that  unless  we  met  his  full  demands 
for  food  that  the  government  would 
topple  and  the  country  would  go  Com¬ 
munist.  My  suggestion  to  him  was  that 
he  and  his  cabinet  look  around  for  other 
jobs  because  we  simply  could  not  meet 
his  demands.  When  he  calmed  down  I 
discussed  with  him  what  we  could  do  and 
he  recognized  that  there  are  limitations 
to  any  country’s  resources  and  commit¬ 
ments,  and  we  were  then  able  to  arrive 
at  a  level  of  help  which,  in  part,  helped 
preserve  a  free  nation. 

We  should  recognize  that  even  if  there 
were  no  threat  from  communism  in  the 
less  developed  lands  their  economic  and 
social  plight  would  create  mass  discon¬ 
tent.  We  need  to  continue  foreign  aid. 


THE  1966  BUDGET  DEFICIT  PARED 
1Y  $4.1  BILLION 

Mr.  bASTORE.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday/together  with  several  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  from  the  Senate  and  also  from 
the/flouse,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
a/neeting  called  at  the  invitation  of  the 


President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
White  House. 

I  came  away  with  a  very  deep  and 
abiding  feeling  that  the  President  and 
his  administration  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  their  superb  performance  in 
reducing  the  budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended.  Only  last  January,  the 
gap  between  receipts  and  expenditures 
was  estimated  at  nearly  $6  Ms  billion ;  to¬ 
day,  we  know  that  the  actual  deficit  for 
the  year  turned  out  to  be  $2.3  billion. 

Thus,  the  estimated  deficit  has  been 
pared  by  $4.1  billion — it  has  been  cut  by 
two-thirds.  This  achievement  consti¬ 
tutes  an  important  milestone  along  the 
path  to  a  balanced  budget. 

The  shrunken  deficit  for  1966  is  even 
more  impressive  when  placed  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  recent  history. 

It  is  the  smallest  deficit  in  6  years. 
Even  more  striking,  it  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  about  a  half  billion  dollars  per 
year  in  the  average  budget  result  for  the 
past  20  years  beginning  in  1947. 

This -latest  fiscal  feat  attests  to  the 
aasic  strength  of  our  economy,  and  the 
cDvse  rein  the  President  has  held  oof1 
GOTernment  spending.  It  gives  added 
stamina  to  our  prolonged  prosperity/'  It 
occurred  despite  the  added  costs  of  de- 
fendingXhe  freedom  and  integrity/of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  In  fact,  because  of 
these  demknds  on  an  already  vibrant 
economy,  thAreduction  in  th/cleficit  is  a 
welcome  sighN  It  reflects  adminis¬ 
tration’s  commitment  to  exercise  the  re¬ 
straint  necessary  >to  protect  the  value  of 
the  dollar  and  future  gnomic  progress. 


THE  AIRLINES  STRIKE— POSSIBIL¬ 
ITY  OF  LEGISLATION  TO  RESUME 

OPERATION/OF  PLAN: 

Mr.  SMATI^ERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
13-day-old  snrline  strike  has  become  an 
intolerabl/nurden  on  the  American  pub¬ 
lic. 

Because  of  an  unresolved  dispuN  be¬ 
tween/ five  major  airlines  and  35^00 
members  of  the  International  Associati 
of  /Machinists,  millions  of  citizens  wit: 

direct  interest  in  the  negotiations 
lave  had  their  lives — and  in  many  cases, 
'their  livelihoods — severely  disrupted  by 
the  grounding  of  60  percent  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  domestic  airliners. 

More  than  150,000  travelers  and  4,100 
flights  a  day  have  been  affected  by  the 
machinists’  walkout;  231  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  23  foreign  countries 
have  had  their  air  service  limited  in 
some  degree.  Seventy  of  the  cities  now 
have  no  commercial  traffic  at  all. 

The  struck  airlines  normally  cany  ap¬ 
proximately  70  percent  of  all  airmail 
shipments,  and  currently,  airmail  is 
flowing  from  hours  to  days  behind 
schedule. 

In  my  State  of  Florida  alone,  534  daily 
flights  that  carried  an  estimated  20,000 
passengers  in  and  out  of  our  three  largest 
cities  have  been  canceled, 

Mr.  President,  this  strike  would  be 
serious  enough  if  it  did  nothing  more 
than  keep  a  businessman  from  a  meet¬ 
ing,  a  family  separated,  or  a  relative 
from  the  bedside  of  a  dying  patient. 
But  its  effects  are  far  wider  and  more 
devastating  than  these. 


The  five  airlines — National,  Easter 
Northwest,  T.W.A.,  and  United — have 
been  forced  to  furlough  without'  pay 
more  than  20,000  nonstriking  workers. 

Allied  industries,  such  as  ho/els  and 
motels,  taxicabs,  tourist  attractions,  and 
retail  stores  have  also  felt  the  economic 
pinch  brought  on  by  a  papally  immo¬ 
bilized  America. 

In  the  larger  picture,  the  present 
strike — if  allowed  to  continue  much  long¬ 
er — could  prove  to  bar  the  catalyst  that 
sets  off  a  general  Economic  downturn. 
For,  even  without  idle  airlines,  there  are 
ominous  indicatums  that  the  period  of 
sustained  grow/n  could  be  beginning  to 
give  way. 

Second  quarter  retail  sales  for  this 
year  are  of/2.6  percent  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  quart/r.  The  gross  national  product 
registered  the  smallest  increase  in  the 
second/ quarter  since  the  fall  of  1964. 
Personal  income  gained  less  than  in  any 
qui/ter  since  the  spring  of  1963. 

he  severe  shortage  of  money  in  the 
nding  market  and  the  consequent  spi¬ 
raling  interest  rates  have  braked  expan¬ 
sion  substantially  in  several  areas  of  the 
economy. 

These  factors,  coupled  with  a  pro¬ 
longed  stalemate  between  5  corpora¬ 
tions  and  35,000  employees,  could  ulti¬ 
mately  mean  incalculable  losses  to  all 
Americans — losses  stretched  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  passing  of  each 
hour,  the  situation  grows  more  desper¬ 
ate,  and  the  need  for  a  remedy  grow§ 
more  desperate,  and  the  need  for  a  rem¬ 
edy  grows  more  urgent.  But  a  remedy 
through  the  normal  processes  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  does  not  appear  to  be 
.close  at  hand. 

fi  While  progress  toward  a  settlement 
'moves  at  a  turtlelike  pace,  the  Nation 
stands  on  the  sidelines,  helpless  to  do 
anything  but  watch  in  agony  as  the  slow 
drama  unfolds.  Our  sole  legal  recourse, 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted — and  found  wanting. 

Under  'these  circumstances,  several 
Senators  and  I  are  at  present  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  introducing  legislation 
"'to  put  the  planes  back  in  the  air  while 
eral  arbitrators  decide  the  issues  in 
contention.  We  are  not  thinking  in  this 
instance  in  terms  of  a  broad,  general  bill 
requiring  compulsory  arbitration  of  all 
major  strikes.  Rather,  we  have  in  mind 
a  bill  to  deal  only  with  the  airline  strike 
now  confronting  our  citizens.  It  would 
be  a  limited  jneasure  to  correct  this  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  circumstances. 

We  are  not  vTteout  precedent  for  such 
a  move.  On  Aimist  '28,  1963,  the  late 
President  KennedySsigned  into  law  a  bill 
requiring  arbitration  of  the  railroad 
work  rules  dispute.  This  was  a  law  tail¬ 
ored  to  a  specific  situation  and  designed 
to  protect  the  interests \f  the  general 
public  against  the  potentially  disastrous 
effects  of  a  stalemate  between  labor  and 
management. 

There  are  some  differences  ''between 
the  work  rules  fight  of  1963  and  nae  air¬ 
line  sti'ike  of  1966,  but  there  ar\also 
clear  similarities. 

The  railroad  industry  and  the  airlfite 
industry  are  two  of  the  cornerstones  oi 
our  Nation’s  transportation  system. 
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received,  although  several  bills  dealing 
with  such  situations  have  been  intro¬ 
duced 

The'ke  is  no  doubt  that  the  present 
strike  cases,  indeed,  threaten  the  national 
interest.  'My  State,  especially,  is  feeling 
the  effects\f  the  strike.  Hotels,  motels, 
restaurants, Ntravel  agencies,  and  other 
tourist-relateck  businesses  have  advised 
me  of  the  adverse  impact  the  strike  is 
having  at  the  peak  of  the  tourist  season. 
Some  of  these  fir  ms  are  considering  lay¬ 
off  of  employees  unless  the  strike  is 
settled  soon. 

Other  States,  not  only  those  in  which 
tourism  is  a  major  in  d  usury,  but  all  those 
dependent  upon  adequate Virline  service 
for  business  and  commercdL  are  expe¬ 
riencing  sharp  economic  hardship.  In¬ 
come  losses  to  individuals  arN  incalcu¬ 
lable. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  loss 
to  the  airlines  is  now  approachingN&lOO 
million.  The  Federal  Governments  is 
losing  badly  needed  tax  revenue  on  thed 
earnings,  in  addition  to  taxes  on  the! 
salaries  of  airline  employees,  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  businesses  whose  volume  and  sales 
are  slumping  because  of  the  strike,  and 
the  5-percent  air  transportation  tax  for 
airline  passengers. 

Last  week,  Mr.  President,  I  appealed 
to  the  chief  negotiators  for  labor  and 
management  to  submit  the  dispute  to 
binding  arbitration.  I  also  requested 
that  the  President  use  his  fullest  power 
in  resolving  the  strike.  I  am  confident 
that  either  approach  would  result  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  settlement. 

Since  the  public  interest  in  our  modern 
civilization  demands  that  steps  be  taken 
to  end  the  strike,  I  again  appeal  to  the  ■ 
President  to  employ  the  full  resources  of 
his  office  to  bring  the  dispute  to  settle¬ 
ment. 

I  recall  his  positive  action  last  fall  in 
calling  the  parties  in  the  steel  dispute 
to  the  White  House  for  continuous  ses¬ 
sions,  and  his  constant  appeals  for  nego¬ 
tiations  to  proceed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cooperation  and  respect. 

I  would  also  welcome  the  President’s 
legislative  proposals  for  dealing  with  this 
and  future  strikes  involving  the  national 
interest. 

Traditionally,  both  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  have  expressed  opposition  to  Com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration,  but  demands  are  in¬ 
creasing  daily  for  action  to  restive  the 
problem  of  costly  and  disruptive  strikes 
in  which  the  general  public  isghe  biggest 
loser.  I  believe  that  if  thg  day  comes 
when  compulsory  arbitration  legislation 
is  enacted  by  the  Congress,  it  will  be  in¬ 
spired  by  such  situations  as  we  are  pres¬ 
ently  experiencing.  /  The  immediate, 
short-range  problem^ demands  Presiden¬ 
tial  impetus  if  the/trike  continues.  The 
long-range  problem  requires  a  thorough 
congressional  study  of  methods  to  protect 
the  national  interest  in  disputes  affecting 
the  traveling  public  and  the  national 
economy. 

Mr.  R0BERTSON.  Mr.  President,;  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Recor®  a  statement  concerning  the  air¬ 
line  /Strike  I  issued  to  the  press  yesterday, 
lere  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Iecord,  as  follows: 


From  the  Office  of  Senator  A.  Willis  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Democrat  of  Virginia 
Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  Democrat  of 
Virginia,  warned  airline  machinists  today 
that  a  continuation  of  their  strike  against 
five  major  airlines  may  force  Congress  to  con¬ 
sider  legislation  making  labor  unions  subject 
to  the  anti-trust  laws. 

The  Senator  said,  “It  would  pay  labor 
leaders  to  take  notice  of  the  unjustified  loss 
being  inflicted  on  the  business  interests  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  on  the  traveling  public, 
by  the  stubborn  refusal  of  a  relatively  small 
group  of  airline  employees  to  accept  a  very 
fair  settlement  offered  by  a  fact-finding 
board  headed  by  Senator  Morse  of  Oregon.” 

“If  the  strike  continues  much  longer.  Con¬ 
gress,  in  defense  of  the  public  interest,  will 
be  forced  to  act  on  legislation  that  would 
make  labor  unions  subject  to  the  anti-trust 
laws  when  they  use  their  bargaining  power 
to  threaten  the  general  welfare  of  the  na¬ 
tion,”  Senator  Robertson  continued. 

The  Virginia  Senator  said  he  has  received 
complaints  from  all  of  the  major  cities  of  his 
State,  which  he  promptly  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Labor.  He  said  the  President  had  indorsed 
the  fairness  of  the  report  of  the  Commission 
khe  appointed  to  arbitrate  the  wage  issue,, 
^nd  the  Senator  said  he  personally  feels 
auld  be  inexcusable  on  the  part  of  tfcfis 
umon  to  continue  its  demand  for  still  higher 
wages  under  the  circumstances. 


MESSAKE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
R^ffiLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  messagSyfrom  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  bs\Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerksv  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  ins  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.rNslb)  to  amend  section 
4071  of  the  Intend  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 


'FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
ihe  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
inick] .  I  wonder  if  we  might  get  to  a 
vote  on  his  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  made  his  statement. 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  connection 
with  the  amendment. 

I  shall  oppose  the  amendment. 

This  aspect  of  the  development  loan 
program  is  essential  if  we  are  to  carry  on 
this  kind  of  assistance  program.  There 
are  already  a  number  of  sources  for  high 
interest  rate  loans.  We  have  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  World  Bank,  and  there 
are  the  regular  commercial  banks. 

Loans  under  the  development  loan 
program  are  subsidized  loans  and  espe¬ 
cially  tailored  for  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries. 

These  countries  already  devote  a  very 
high  proportion  of  their  income  to  the 
repayment  of  loans  and  the  payment  of 
interest.  There  has  been  much  public 
discussion  about  this  problem.  Mr. 
Woods  of  the  World  Bank  has  made 
statements  on  two  or  three  occasions  re¬ 
cently.  I  had  them  printed  in  the 
Record  recently  and  I  will  not  delay  the 
Senate  by  reviewing  them  now. 


The  increases  in  the  burden  for  servic¬ 
ing  existing  loans  are  going  up  rapidly. 
Adopting  this  amendment  is  a  practical 
way  of  stopping  this  aspect  of  our  loan 
program.  As  long  as  we  are  going  to 
have  this  type  of  development  assistance 
it  should  be  on  soft  terms. 

Statements  were  made  about  much 
softer  terms  being  extended  in  smaller 
amounts,  it  is  true,  by  Canada  and  Eng¬ 
land.  But  their  programs  are  not  at  all 
comparable  to  ours.  The  existing  ap¬ 
proach  is  the  correct  one. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  that  the  record  may 
be  clear  will  the  Sentor  repeat  how  this 
percentage  figure  would  apply  to  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  and  the  inter- 
American  lending  program? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  understand 
fit,  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  and  de¬ 
velopment  loan  are  both  made  at  1  per¬ 
cent  for  the  first  10  years.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  wishes  to 
make  the  interest  rate  2  percent  for  that 
period. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Are  they  1  percent 
administratively  or  by  statute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  By  law.  The  law 
provides  for  a  minimum  of  1  percent 
for  the  grace  period  and  2* l/2  percent 
afterward.  But  the  bill  increases  the 
interest  rate  on  the  second  stage  to  3 
percent,  not  with  my  approval,  I  might 
say.  I  opposed  that  but  the  committee, 
in  its  wisdom,  approved  an  increase  to 
3  percent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  long  is  the  grace 
period? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  10  years. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  says  that 
the  bill  provides  after  a  10-year  grace 
period,  the  period  for  repayment  is  peg¬ 
ged  in  the  bill  at  3  percent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  The  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  commitee  increases  the 
rate  for  the  second  stage  to  3  percent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  existing  law  is 
2  y2  percent  during  the  repayment  period 
and  the  bill  would  change  it  to  3  percent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  one  statement.  The  com¬ 
mittee  report  increases  from  2.5  percent 
to  3  percent  the  interest  rate  during  the 
period  of  the  loan  after  the  10-year 
grace  period.  This  could  go  on  for  as 
long  as  another  20  years.  In  other  words, 
the  loan  could  go  for  30  years. 

In  fixing  the  interest  rate,  the  report 
states  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  significant  increase  in  the 
cost  of  government  and  private  borrowings 
since  then,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
increase  of  one-half  of  one  percent  is  fully 
justified. 

I  suggest  that  raising  this  in  the  pre- 
repayment  period  from  1  to  2  percent, 
when  they  do  not  have  to  pay  any  prin¬ 
cipal  at  all,  and  putting  them  on  a  par 
with  the  cheapest  form  of  borrowing 
that  our  citizens  can  obtain  in  this  coun¬ 
try — under  REA — is  equitable. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  is 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  6,  line  9,  strike  out  “subsection” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  “subsections”. 

On  page  6,  line  16,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  6,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following  subsection: 

“(e)  In  any  developing  countries  or  areas 
where  food  production  is  not  increasing 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  expanding 
population,  or  diets  are  seriously  deficient,  a 
high  priority  shall  be  given  to  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  agricultural  production,  particularly 
the  establishment  or  expansion  of  adaptive 
research  programs  designed  to  increase  acre- 
yields  of  the  major  food  crops.  Such  re¬ 
search  programs,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi¬ 
ble,  should  be  based  on  cooperative  under¬ 
takings  between  universities  and  research  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  developing  countries  and 
United  States  universities  and  research  in- 


necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  146  Leg  ] 

YEAS— 51 


Allott 

Ervin 

Morton 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Bible 

Fong 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Gore 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Griffin 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Gruening 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hartke 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Case 

Jackson 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Eastland 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Morse 

NAYS— 38 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Muskie 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Neuberger 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Pastore 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Ribicoff 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Smathers 

Harris 

McGovern 

Ty  dings 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Holland  . 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11' 

Anderson 

Magnuson 

Russell,  Ga. 

Bass 

McClellan 

Scott 

Dodd 

Pearson 

Sparkman 

Javits 

Robertson 

So  Mr.  Dominick’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  PROUTY,  and  Mr. 
HRUSKA  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on 
the  table. 


stitutions.” 

ADAPTIVE  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  would 
amend  the  title  dealing  with  technical 
cooperation  and  development  grants  by 
adding  a  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  stressing  the  importance  of  adap¬ 
tive  agricultural  research  in  nations  fac¬ 
ing  serious  food  shortages. 

I  have  been  impressed,  Mr.  President^ 
by  the  overwhelming-  agreement  in  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  on  the 
need  to  increase  emphasis  on  agricultural 
development  in  our  foreign  assistance 
programs.  We  are  all  recognizing,  as 
never  before,  that  agriculture  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  nation’s  development,  and 
that  unless  it  can  produce  enough  to  feed 
its  people,  or  earn  enough  foreign  ex¬ 
change  to  buy  food  in  international  com-* 
mercial  markets,  it  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  sustained  economic  progress. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  increase  empha¬ 
sis  on  agriculture.  We  must  also  make 
sure  that  we  are  doing  all  the  right  things 
in  our  farm  aid  program. 

And  in  the  past,  supporting  practical 
farm  research  is  one  of  the  “right  things” 
that  we  have  not  been  doing  nearly 
enough  of.  As  Prof.  Theodore  W. 
Schultz,  the  distinguished  agricultural 
economist  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
said  in  testimony  before  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  earlier  this  year: 

Although  we  have  developed  an  outstand¬ 
ingly  productive  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  not  done  well  as  builders  of 
agriculture  abroad.  We  have  long  been 
hampered  by  what  I  would  call  the  extension 
bias,  and  as  a  consequence,  agricultural  re¬ 
search  has  been  postponed,  put  off,  and  gross¬ 
ly  neglected.  When  research  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken,  altogether  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  development  of  viable 
agricultural  research  centers. 

And  if  we  look  at  what  others  have 
said,  we  find  that  experts  in  foreign  ag¬ 
riculture  joint  overwhelmingly  in  the 
verdict  that  such  practical  farm  research 
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has  been  seriously  neglected  in  aid  pro¬ 
grams  of  past  years. 

As  one  example  of  this  neglect,  we  can 
look  at  the  statistics  for  Latin  America. 
In  the  period  from  1960  to  1962,  the 
U.S.  Government  and  international  and 
regional  agencies  together  spent  less  than 
$8  million  on  agricultural  research  in 
tropical  Latin  America.  At  the  same 
time,  we  spent  nearly  $2  billion — about 
250  times  as  much — on  adaptive  agri¬ 
cultural  research  in  the  United  States. 

Such  research  is  essential  to  adapt 
seeds,  fertilizers,  techniques,  farm 
equipment,  and  methods  which  have 
worked  in  other  locations  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  soils  and  weather  conditions  in 
hungry  lands.  My  amendment  would 
require  that  it  be  given  the  high  priority 
it  deserve  in  our  aid  program. 

My  amendment  would;  in  addition  to 
stressing  agricultural  research,  urge  that 
research  and  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States  play  as  great  a  role 
as  possible  in  our  foreign  aid  programs 
in  this  area.  Our-land-grant  colleges 
have  been  the  key  to  farm  progress  in 
America.  We  must  draw  more  fully  upon 
their  know-how  in  helping  overseas 
agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  can  support  the  changes  being 
proposed  in  our  foreign  aid  program,  and 
in  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  now  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  to 
give  proper  attention  to  agricultural  as¬ 
sistance  in  our  foreign  aid.  Too  often  in 
the  past  we  have  short-changed  agri¬ 
culture  in  favor  of  glamorous  industrial 
projects  which  have  little  impact  on  the 
lives  of  the  common  people.  And  when 
we  have  assisted  agriculture,  we  have 
been  too  inclined  to  use  short-term,  crash 
programs,  without  a  serious  effort  to 
develop  the  knowledge  needed  to  increase 
farm  output  through  continuing  re¬ 
search. 

My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  put 
the  Congress  clearly  on  record  to  remedy 
these  past  deficiencies,  and  to  support 
strong,  practical  farm  research  pro¬ 
grams  in  developing  countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULERIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  considered  this  amendment. 
We  thought  it  was  a  good  amendment 
and  we  put  the  language  in  the  report 
concerning  it.  I  approve  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  amendment.  If  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  feels  very  strongly  that 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  law,  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take 
the  amendment,  since  the  Senator  feels 
very  strongly  that  it  should  be  in  the 
law  as  well  as  in  the  report. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  reason  why  I 
would  prefer  to  have  the  language  in 
the  law  as  well  as  in  the  report  is  that, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  knows,  we  have  had  difficulty  in 
persuading  those  who  administer  the 
program  to  give  enough  emphasis  to 
adaptive  agriculture  research.  They  are 
beginning  to  move  in  that  direction,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  this  language  would  be 
more  effective  in  persuading  them  to 
emphasize  research  if  it  is  made  a  direc¬ 
tive  in  the  law. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  658 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  658. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  between  lin.es  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

“(f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  pro¬ 
hibitions  against  assistance,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“  ‘(p)  No  loan  shall  be  made  to  any  coun¬ 
try  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for  use 
in  any  manner  by  such  country  in  meeting 
all  or  part  of  its  obligations  to  the  United 
States  under  any  other  loan  made  to  such 
country  under  this  Act.’  ” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  AID  from  making  loans  where  there 
has  been  a  delinquency  in  interest  and 
it  has  undertaken  on  its  own  to  fold  in¬ 
terest  into  the  loans  and  then  recapital¬ 
ize  it.  We  submit  it  is  a  bit  of  bad  prac¬ 
tice.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  '  I  think 
it  should  be  made  part  of  the  bill.  It  will 
forestall  that  kind  of  practice  on  the  part 
of  AID. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  matter  of  administrative  policy,  of 
course  AID  does  not  now  make  loans  to 
pay  off  other  loans.  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  objectionable,  because  that  is  not 
the  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
not  be  done.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  on 
that.  The  AID  officials  say  they  do  not 
do  it,  but  I  admit  that  the  amendment 
carries  out  a  good  principle.  I  think  it 
is  good  policy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  only  difficulty  is 
that  AID  does  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Senator  could  prove  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  had  the  AID  peo¬ 
ple  up  here  and  we  went  over  the  books. 
AID  can  say  that  they  do  not  do  this, 
but  in  the  first  instance  there  should  be 
an  interdiction  of  that  kind  of  practice. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  principle.  AID  should  not 
make  loans  which  are  used  to  pay  off 
others.  That  is  not  a  development  loan 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  AID 
says  it  is  against  its  policy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  officials  told  me 
they  do  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  told  me 
something  else.  Apparently  the  wires 
got  crossed  somewhere.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  659 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  659. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4  insert 
the  following: 

“(f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohi¬ 
bitions  against  furnishing  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  : 

“‘(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  is  in 
default,  during  a  period  in  excess  of  six 
calendar  months,  in  payments  to  the  United 
States  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan 
made  to  such  country  under  this  Act,  unless 
such  country  meets  its  obligations  under  the 
loan  or  unless  the  President  determines  that 
assistance  to  such  country  is  essential  to  the 
national  interest  and  notifies  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  of 
such  determination.’  ” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  meets  the  problem  of 
default  on  the  loans.  But  we  do  put  in 
an  exception  clause,  so  that  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  could  be  waived  on  notice  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  a  loan  would  be 
essential  in  the  national  interest.  Ob¬ 
viously,  we  do  not  wish  to  prohibit  loans 
of  that  character. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  According  to  our 
calculations,  this  amendment  would  af¬ 
fect  only  one  country  presently,  Indo¬ 
nesia.  It  might  affect  others  at  other 
times. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  not  now  providing 
aid  to  Indonesia,  and  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  that  we  do  so,  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment,  particularly  since 
there  is  the  proviso  that  loans  could  be 
made  if  the  President  determines  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  660 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  660,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  4,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

“(d)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to 
the  Development  Loan  Committee,  by  in¬ 
serting  ‘  (a)  ’  after  the  section  number  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“‘(b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  until  (1)  the  application  therefor  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
with  a  request  for  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  the  need  for  the  loan,  the  propriety 
of  the  proposed  terms  thereof,  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  repayment,  and  (2)  such  recommen¬ 
dations  shall  have  been  received  and  con¬ 


sidered,  or  a  period  of  sixty  days  shall  have 
elapsed  following  such  request  and  no  such 
recommendations  shall  have  been  received.’  ” 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  “(d) ’’  and 
substitute  “(e)  ’’. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
rate  the  facilities  of  the  World  Bank  are 
expanding,  it  is  quite  fair  to  assume  that, 
as  an  appraisal  instrumentality,  it  will 
probably  be  the  best  that  we  shall  ever 
have. 

I  do  believe  that  before  we  put  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  out  on  loan  in  some  far  off 
place,  there  ought  to  be  an  assessment  or 
an  appraisal  of  the  conditions  far  better 
than  what  we  receive  today. 

This  amendment  merely  proposes  that 
it  be  done  by  the  World  Bank,  and  that 
there  be  a  waiting  period  of  60  days. 

However,  AID  can  still  go  ahead  and 
make  the  loan,  notwithstanding  an  ad¬ 
verse  appraisal  by  the  World  Bank.  But 
at  least  we  shall  be  fortified  with  basic 
information  on  the  character  of  the  loan, 
and  whether  it  is  worthwhile  and  will  be 
put  to  a  good  purpose,  or  whether  it  is 
an  unnecessary  risk  for  our  people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
think  of  it  myself.  It  is  in  the  direction, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  of  bringing  the 
World  Bank  with  its  knowledge  and 
judgment  into  this  area.  It  is  quite 
consistent  with  what  I  have  been  urging 
upon  the  Senate  for  a  long  time — that 
we  take  advantage  of  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  organization  in  this  field. 

In  addition,  particularly  on  important 
loans,  there  should  be  coordination  be¬ 
tween  these  two  major  organizations. 
They  should  not  be  competing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  for  a  loan;  they  should  be  co¬ 
ordinating  their  efforts. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and 
I  favor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  N 

AMENDMENT  NO.  662 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  662,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

“(f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  assistance,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“  ‘(p)  No  recipient  of  a  loan  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  any  part  of  which 
is  outstanding  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  relieved  of 
liability  for  the  repayment  of  any  part  of  the 
principal  of  or  interest  on  such  loan.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
simple  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
prevent  AID  from  converting  loans  into 
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grants,  and  thereby  relieving  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  of  its  liability  for  repay¬ 
ment  of  interest  or  principal  at  a  later 
period. 

I  must  say  that  this  has  been  done  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  But  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  now  we  are  coming  to  grips 
with  a  great  many  of  these  aid  loans 
made  by  a  predecessor  agency,  and  it  will 
be  a  different  story  in  the  future.  I  am 
quite  confident  that  hereafter  they  may 
want  to  convert  from  loans  into  grants. 

I  believe  that  would  contravene  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Senate,  and  the  point 
we  have  tried  to  make  for  years,  that 
wherever  possible,  these  funds  would  be 
put  on  a  loan  rather  than  on  a  grant 
basis,  and  the  money  retrieved  for  our 
Treasury  if  possible. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is,  under 
existing  law,  no  authority  to  do  that. 
The  present  law  on  the  development 
loans  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  re¬ 
quires  that  the  loans  be  repaid  in  dollars, 
at  minimum  interest  rates  fixed  in  the 
law.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  author¬ 
ity  to  make  such  conversions  in  existing 
law.  It  is  possible  that  it  can  be  done 
with  some  loans  made  under  other  au¬ 
thority,  such  as  under  Public  Law  480. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  the  Senator  has 
in  mind. 

In  any  case,  it  would  have  no  effect 
on  loans  made  under  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  because  there  is  now  no  au¬ 
thority  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  anticipatory  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  anticipatory,  on  principle,  of 
course,  I  cannot  disagree  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  6G3 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  663,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows : 

On  page  20,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
the  following: 

“(b)  Section  634  (which  relates  to  reports 
and  information)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  n ew  subsection : 

“  ‘(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  semiannual 
reports  showing  as  of  June  30  and  December 
31  of  each  year  the  repayment  status  of  each 
loan  theretofore  made  under  authority  of  this 
Act  any  part  of  the  principal  or  interest  of 
which  remains  unpaid  on  the  date  of  the  re¬ 
port.’  ” 

On  page  20,  line  21,  strike  out  "(b)”  and 
substitute  “(c)”. 

On  page  21,  line  1,  strike  out  "(c)”  and 
substitute  “(d)”. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
exploration  of  this  entire  operation,  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate 
and  very  recent  figures.  We  have  gone 
to  the  Treasury,  we  have  gone  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  we  have  gone 
to  AID.  In  some  cases,  they  either  did 
not  have  the  figures  or  they  did  not 
wish  to  disclose  them. 

We  do  believe  that,  on  the  basis  of  a 
6  months  period,  there  should  be  an 
agency  in  government  where  a  report 
would  be  made,  so  that  the  information 
would  be  available  to  us. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  is 
simply  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  required  to  report,  on  June 
30th  and  December  31st  of  each  year,  on 
the  repayment  status  of  every  loan  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act;  and  to 
show  the  delinquent  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal.  We  will  then  know  exactly  what 
the  score  is,  what  our  commitments  are, 
what  we  collect,  and  what  the  status  of 
the  loan  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  about  2  or  3 
years  ago,  raised  such  a  fuss  about  these 
statistics  that  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  undertaken  and  is  now  pres¬ 
ently  making  such  reports  on  an  annual 
basis — more  extensive,  in  fact,  than  the 
Senator’s  amendment  would  require. 

There  is  no  objection,  of  course,  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  Treasury  make  such  reports,  but 
I  would  submit  to  the  Senator  that  if  he 
has  not  seen  these  reports  made  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  cover 
not  only  aid  under  the  authority  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  but  also  other 
Government  loans — such  as  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  for  example — that 
these  are  very  extensive  statistics.  I 
really  do  not  believe  the  additional  re¬ 
ports  called  for  by  the  amendment  are 
necessary. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  objection  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  Treasury  to  provide  this  in¬ 
formation,  except  that  if  we  do  that,  I 
would  think  we  should  then  tell  the  De¬ 
part  of  Commerce  to  cease  doing  it. 
They  are  doing  it  now  without  a  require¬ 
ment  of  law,  but  in  response  to  a  re¬ 
quest — I  would  say  a  very  urgent  re¬ 
quest — initiated  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  I  think  it  is  quite  adequate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am.  I  might  say 
frankly  that  the  Treasury  would  like 
to  have  this  amendment.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  amendment  with  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Treasury  doing  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  have  a  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  getting  the  figures  on  their  own, 
strange  as  it  may  seem. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  idea 
why  they  should  have. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  are  very  ad¬ 
equate  figures.  We  have  only  been  re¬ 
ceiving  them  recently.  That  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Treasury  taking  this  over  if  they  wish  to 
do  it.  I  do  not  speak  for  commerce.  I 
have  not  investigated  that  phase  of  it. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  our  conversation 
with  the  Treasury  officials,  they  said 
they  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  any  event,  we 
will  take  this  amendment  to  conference. 
I  cannot  see  any  disadvantage  to  the 
proposal.  It  is  a  question  of  which  is  the 
more  economical  and  effective  way  to 
present  this  material  to  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  665 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  665. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  19,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  Section  613,  which  relates  to  account¬ 
ing,  valuation,  reporting,  and  administration 
of  foreign  currencies,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  : 

“  ‘(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  which  may  be  applicable  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  loans  made  from  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  this  Act,  each 
such  loan  shall  include  a  provision  or  provi¬ 
sions  whereby  the  recipient  of  such  loan  shall 
(1)  express  the  par  value  of  its  currency  in 
terms  of  the  United  States  dollar  at  a  rate  of 
exchange  between  those  currencies  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable  and  (2)  agree  to  maintain,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  changes  in  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  its  currency,  such  initial  par  value  of 
its  currency  for  purposes  of  all  computations 
relating  to  those  currencies  in  connection 
with  such  loan.  No  provision  of  the  terms 
of  any  loan  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
from  funds  made  available  under  authority 
of  this  Act,  which  requires  the  maintenance 
of  the  value  of  the  currency  of  the  recipient 
of  such  loan  in  relation  to  the  United  States 
dollar  during  the  period  such  loan  is  out¬ 
standing,  may  hereafter  be  altered.’  ” 

On  page  19,  line  9,  strike  out  "(d)  ”  and  in¬ 
sert  “(e)  ”. 

On  page  19,  line  15,  strike  out  “(e)”  and 
Insert  “(f)  ”. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  practice  by  AID  off  and  on  to  have 
a  provision  in  these  loan  agreements 
by  which  the  value  of  a  country’s  money 
would  be  maintained  so  that  we  would 
not  be  losers  as  a  result  of  a  modification 
of  the  exchange  rates.  Sometimes  it 
was  included  and  sometimes  it  was  left 
out. 

I  read  here  from  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  report  to  the  effect  that  AID 
amended  six  loans  in  fiscal  years  1963 
and  1964  that  eliminated  the  mainte- 
nance-of-value  provision. 

These  loan  agreements  totaled  $158.8 
million  and  were  originally  entered  into 
in  1956,  1958,  and  1959  with  three  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  authority  of  section  104 
(d)  of  Public  Law  480  and  very  promptly 
we  lost  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars. 

I  pointed  out  this  afternoon  that,  on 
this  whole  transaction,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  maintenance-of-value  pro¬ 
vision  was  not  maintained  in  this  con¬ 
tract,  we  lost  somewhere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $350  million.  The  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  gives  it  as  their  opinion 
that  they  anticipate  future  losses  unless 
this  is  done. 
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I  think  our  people  are  entitled  to  a 
safeguard  against  this  practice.  There¬ 
fore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield.  * 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  has  been 
since  1961  that  Development  Loans  and 
Alliance  for  Progress  loans  must  be  re¬ 
paid  in  dollars. 

The  Senator  has  reference  to  loans 
made  prior  to  that  time,  or  loans  made 
under  Public  Law  480,  because  now  all 
the  loans  are  repayable  in  dollars.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  to  include  a 
maintenance  of  value  provision  in  the 
loans  because  they  do  not  deal  with  local 
currencies. 

They  make  such  loans  under  Public 
Law  480,  but  not  under  this  act. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  amendment  is 
superfluous.  But  if  we  wish  to  make  it 
cover  the  contingency,  or  the  possibility 
I  might  say,  that  a  supporting  assistance 
loan  might  be  made  for  local  currency 
in  the  future,  I  certainly  approve  of  hav¬ 
ing  this  provision  in  the  loan  agreements 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  AID 
evidently  feels  that  way  also.  They  for¬ 
got  to  include  these  maintenance  value 
provisions,  and  the  result  is  that  we  are 
renewing  a  loss  of  somewhere  around 
$350  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  sure 
that  these  are  from  AID  loans  or  are 
they  from  Public  Law  480?  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  ones  in  India  were  revalued  re¬ 
cently,  and  were  not  most  of  them  made 
under  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  they  can  be 
either  one,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  says  that  on  June  30, 
1964,  AID  records  showed  that  the  net 
aggregate  AID  loss  on  the  loan  program 
after  AID  was  established  in  November 
1961,  has  the  dollar  equivalent  of  $351.2 
million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  sure 
that  is  not  under  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  do  not  say  that 
it  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  impression  is/ 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  want  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  Senator. 

Mi-.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  either.  I  thought  the  proposal 
was  superfluous,  since  the  present  loans 
under  AID  are  all  repayable  in  dollars 
and  we  do  not  have  that  problem. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  listened  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  said  about  Public  Law  480 
loans.  We  deal  with  these  loans  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
We  always  have  these  Public  Law  480 
bills  come  up.  We  have  one  now. 

I  do  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  has  been  very  vigorous 
in  the  treatment  of  the  rate  of  exchange. 
The  committee  has  written  into  the  bill 
that  the  actual  rate,  rather  than  a  ficti¬ 
tious  rate,  should  be  applied,  and  pro¬ 
visions  are  made  to  assure  that  that  rate 
of  exchange  would  be  maintained. 


I  should  think  it  would  be  very  helpful 
if  we  could  postpone  action  on  this 
amendment  until  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
comes  to  the  Chamber.  I  think  it  must 
relate  in  some  way  to  the  Public  Law  480 
program . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  will  be  in 
conference. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tire  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  but  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  this. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  meant  the  way 
the  act  as  it  is  now.  I  did  not  mean 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  applied  to  the  Public 
Law  480  loans,  more  than  that  was  the 
way  it  would  work  out.  It  was  that  it 
would  apply  to  loans  made  from  funds 
accumulated  under  Public  Law  480.  I  do 
not  object  to  the  principle  at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Comptroller  General  makes  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  of  course,  and  sets  up  one  group 
here. 

He  refers  here  to  section  104(g)  of 
Public  Law  480.  On  those,  the  loss  was 
$91.7  million.  In  another  part  of  the 
report,  he  sets  up  these  other  AID  loans. 
He  says  that  our  aggregate  loss  is  $351.2 
million. 

I  did  not  make  the  distinction.  The 
Comptroller  General  did. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  must  have  been 
referring  to  losses  arising  from  old  loans 
and  not  from  the  current  ones.  Since 
1961,  all  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  Development  Loan  loans  have  been 
repayable  in  dollars. 

Now,  some  of  the  old  ones  were  not 
repayable  in  dollars.  It  could  refer  to 
that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  said  as  of  June 
30,  1944. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  could  be  the 
old  ones. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  could  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

If  this  amendment  were  taken  to  con¬ 
ference,  it  would  not  in  any  way  affect 
Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  it  would  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  673 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  more  amendment,  No.  673. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  21,  after  line  7,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection : 

“(d)  At  the  end  of. such  chapter  add  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

“  ‘Sec.  640A.  Audit  by  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office. — (a)  The  General  Accounting 
Office  is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
an  audit  of  any  program  of  assistance  to  any 
country  being  conducted  under  part  I  of  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  for  which  the  United  States 
has  expended  or  obligated  in  excess  of  $500,- 
000  for  such  program. 

“  ‘(b)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  duties  under  this  section,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  records,  reports,  audits,  reviews,  docu¬ 
ments,  papers,  recommendations,  or  other 


material  of  the  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  administering  part  I  of  this  Act. 
Such  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  and  furnish  assistance 
upon  request  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  aid  of  its  responsibilities  under  this 
section.’  ” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  imply  by  the  proposed 
amendment  that  General  Accounting 
does  not  audit  AID,  nor  would  I  ever 
imply  that  AID  does  not  ask  General 
Accounting  to  come  in.  But  too  many 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  this  has 
not  been  done,  and  today  I  put  into  the 
Record  the  titles  of  I  do  not  know  how 
many  GAO  reports,  many  of  them  highly 
critical. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  this  is  to  be  a 
regularized  program  and  is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  these  loans  over  $500,000  ought  to 
be  audited  by  General  Accounting,  even 
though  considerable  staff  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  But  we  can  afford  to  hire  a 
considerable  staff,  in  view  of  the  amount 
of  losses  in  this  field.  I  believe  this 
would  be  an  assurance  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  concur  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said  about  the  need  of 
auditing.  But  I  believe  even  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  right  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  be  able  to  read  these 
audit  reports  when  we  receive  them.  Now, 
when  we  find  that  they  are  embarrassing 
to  the  administration,  they  are  marked 
secret,  and  therefore,  we  are  not  allowed 
to  release  them  to  the  public. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  reports  that 
have  been  brought  to  our  committee 
stamped  “Secret”  or  “Confidential” 
would  embarrass  no  one  except  the 
officials  of  AID  and  of  the  agency 
administering  the  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  had  the  same  dif¬ 
ficulty.  A  report  was  sent  out,  and  in 
big  letters  it  was  marked  “classified.” 
Well,  we  respected  classification  as  cir¬ 
cumspectly  as  anybody  could ;  and  in  the 
material  we  put  out,  we  did  not  intrude 
upon  classified  material  or  military  ma¬ 
terial.  But  when  they  hand  it  to  us  and 
we  know  some  paydirt  is  in  it  and  it  says 
ssififtd” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
point  I  make  is  that  some  of  these  re¬ 
ports  should  not  be  classified. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Many 
of  these  reports  do  not  even  deal  with 
the  military.  They  merely  deal  with 
the  abuse  and  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  handling  of  our  AID  program  in 
some  of  these  countries.  Nothing  in  the 
reports  would  in  any  way  jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  United  States  if  it  were 
revealed.  It  may  jeopardize  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  a  couple  of  officials  responsible 
for  handling  the  program.  Other  than 
that,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  have 
been  classifying  these  reports  in  that 
manner,  except  that  they  are  ashamed 
of  what  is  in  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  the  independ¬ 
ent  offices  appropriation  bill  comes  to  the 
Senate,  it  will  contain  provisions  for 
money  for  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice.  If  perchance  they  are  the  culprits 
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iii  the  case — I  do  not  say  they  are — I  be¬ 
lieve  that  probably  a  limiting  proviso 
could  be  put  in,  to  make  sure  that  they 
do  not  classify  things  that  ought  to  come 
to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  raised  that  point.  It  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  not  say  it  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  do 
not  classify  any  of  these  reports.  They 
prepare  the  reports  and  submit  them  to 
the  respective  agency,  and  then  the 
agency  stamps  them  “Confidential”  or 
“Secret,”  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  neither  the  responsibility  nor 
the  authority  to  declassify  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  care  what 
agency  it  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  fact  that  the  agency 
which  would  be  embarrassed  if  the  re¬ 
ports  were  released  then. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  pretty  well  covered  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Two  questions  occur  to  me.  First, 
the  GAO  has  authority  to  do  this  now. 
Whether  or  not  it  has  the  manpower  to 
do  this  on  every  program  of  $500,000 
without  a  very  substantial  increase,  I 
do  not  know.  At  present,  I  do  not  know 
how  many  programs  would  be  involved 
or  what  a  burden  it  would  be  on  them  to 
do  it.  They  do  it  now,  as  I  understand, 
on  a  kind  of  selective  basis. 

The  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  also  has  responsibility  in  this 
field.  These  activities  ought  to  be  co¬ 
ordinated.  They  ought  not  to  overlap 
or  duplicate  each  other.  I  am  in  favor 
of  GAO  performing  this  duty. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  .Delaware.  Just 
how  much  would  be  involved  in  requiring 
them  to  do  this  with  every  program  of 
$500,000  or  more,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  that  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment,  and  out  of  it  may 
come  a  recommendation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wras 
about  to  say  that  we  accept  it,  and  then 
the  GAO  would  respond  and  tell  us  how 
much  of  a  burden  it  would  be  on  them. 
They  could  tell  us  the  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  men  that  would  be  required,  and 
so  forth,  and  we  could  consider  it  in  the 
conference.  On  principle,  I  certainly  do 
not  object  to  it.  They  have  the  author¬ 
ity  now  to  do  it,  so  I  have  no  basis  to 
object  to  it,  other  than  if  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  superfluous  and  cost  too  much 
for  the  GAO  to  make  it  do  every  one  of 
them,  and  they  object  to  it.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Those  are  all  the 
amendments  for  tonight,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  earlier  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  an  amendment  accepted 
which  would  instruct  the  Department  of 


the  Treasury  to  submit  to  Congress  an¬ 
nually  a  list  of  all  our  foreign  debts. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Semiannually. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Semi¬ 
annually.  That  would  not  affect  the  re¬ 
ports  we  are  now  receiving  put  out  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
should  like  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  we  are  still  getting  this  report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  is  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  had 
experienced  a  lot  of  trouble  in  receiving 
this  information,  and  it  was  as  a  result 
of  an  amendment  offered  a  few  years  ago, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
have  such  a  report,  and  it  is  available  to 
anyone  who  wishes  it.  It  is  a  list  of 
every  loan  that  is  outstanding  with  every 
country,  the  present  status,  rates  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  so  forth.  I  wish  to  be  sure 
that  we  keep  this  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  not  here  earlier. 

In  commenting  on  this  matter,  I  said 
that  I  have  no  feeling  whether  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury  should  do  it.  Pre¬ 
paring  this  information  costs  a  good  deal 
of  money.  I  submit  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  both  Departments  to  do  it. 
This  is  a  matter  I  should  like  settled  be¬ 
tween  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  would  just 
as  soon  have  it  from  Treasury  as  from 
Commerce.  Commerce  is  doing  it,  and 
I  believe  the  Senator  agrees  that  it  is 
satisfactory,  that  a  thorough  job  is  being 
done.  The  only  comment  I  have  is  that 
I  hesitate  to  say  that  we  should  make 
them  both  do  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
that  Commerce  is  doing  it  satisfactorily. 
I  have  no  objection  whether  it  is  done  by 
Treasury  or  Commerce.  I  believe  one 
is  enough  to  do  it.  But  I  wish  to  be 
certain  that  this  report  will  continue. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  goes  further 
than  the  amendment  of  the  Senator,  be¬ 
cause  it  includes  agencies  other  than 
AID. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  payments  on  interest 
and  repayments  on  principal  would  not 
be  made  to  the  agency  that  made  the 
loan.  They  would  be  made  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  That  is  where  the  record  would  be, 
and  that  is  where  one  could  find  out  what 
the  real  score  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
not  argue  as  to  where  the  records  are. 
They  are  being  compiled  and  put  in  this 
report.  I  request  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  1  examine  these  re¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  office  is  full  of 
them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  whether  the  report  comes 
from  the  Treasury  Department  or  the 
Commerce  Department,  or  whether  AID 
puts  it  out,  so  long  as  we  get  a  complete 
report,  and  get  the  report  started. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  called  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  attention  to  the  Senator’s  inft&^st 
in  it  and  that  he  started  it.  It  has  befen 
adopted.  Pending  the  conference  there 


should  be  consultation  between  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  and  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  I  do  not  care  which  one 
prepares  the  report,  but  both  of  them 
should  not  have  to  do  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
understand  an  order  has  been  entered 
into  to  adjourn  until  11  o’clock  torarorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Resident,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  morning  hour  toimjrrow,  and  after 
the  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Journal, 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness.  / 

STUDY  OF  GROUND  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  TOT  DULLES  AIRPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unannnous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to ythe  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  13£1,  S.  3523. 

Th/PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wifl/be  stated  by  title. 

/The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
£523)  to  authorize  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of 
high-speed  ground  transportation  to 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  on  page 
1,  line  8,  after  the  word  “International”, 
to  strike  out  “Airport”,  and  insert  “Air¬ 
port,  the  Friendship  International  Air¬ 
port,”  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3523 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  under¬ 
take  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  desir- 
bility,  practicability,  and  feasibility  of  con- 
ruction  of  high-speed  ground  transporta¬ 
tion  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public 
wit\  respect  to  the  Dulles  International  Air¬ 
port, \ihe  Friendship  International  Airport, 
and  toe  Washington  National  Airport. 

(b)  IrW  the  conduct  of  such  study,  the 
Administrator  shall  consult  and  cooperate 
with  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency,  andimch  other  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  District  \f  Columbia  agencies  as  he 
deems  desirableV 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  theNongress  a  report  on  the 
study  authorized  b\subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  together  witNhis  recommendations 
and  conclusions,  not  latter  than  July  31,  1967. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  J£r.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  so  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  ftom  the  report 
(No,  1376),  explaining  the\purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlN  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the\tEcoRD, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  tlife  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  undeV 
take  a  comprehensive  study  of  high-spee 
ground  transportation  to  Dulles  Interna- 
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Ir.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Ork  of  the  more  important  sections  of 
the  excellent  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
SoutnS.  Dakota  on  May  3  was  the 
concenkhe  expressed  regarding  our  at¬ 
titude  toward  China’s  membership  in  the 
United  Nasons. 

I  am  interested  in  whether  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  convinced  now  that  this  issue  will 
be  before  us  irk  a  few  months  and  the 
United  States  will  be  confronted  once 
again  with  a  majo\policy  decision  in  the 
United  Nations,  thaVthe  Senate  and  the 
executive  branch  are  giving  this  question 
the  kind  of  thought  thkt  is  necessary  to 
develop  a  constructive  poYicy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  definitely  share 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  about  the 
position  this  country  has  taken  in  the 
United  Nations.  As  the  Senator  points 
out  in  his  remarks  today,  the  yote  on 
the  China  issue  has  been  gettingVloser 
and  closer  all  the  time,  until  a  victual 
tie  occurred  on  the  last  test  of  strength 
in  the  United  Nations. 

For  the  last  few  days,  we  have  been'' 
debating  the  question  of  how  much  of 
our  resources  we  can  afford  to  allocate 
to  foreign  aid.  It  has  been  my  under¬ 
standing  that  at  times  in  the  past  the 
United  States  has  frequently  used  its 
foreign  assistance  program  as  a  device 
to  persuade  countries  to  vote  with  it  on 
the  issue  of  China  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  believe  a  more  constructive  and  more 
positive  course  for  the  United  States 
would  be  to  regard  this  as  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  the  international  community, 
and  to  come  in  with  a  positive  and  con¬ 
structive  position  that  might  be  regarded 
by  some  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  as  a  little  more  rational. 

I  believe  that  is  the  merit  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  here  today.  The 
Senator  is  not  proposing  any  final  an¬ 
swer  to  this  problem,  but  simply  that  the 
United  States  give  consideration  to  new 
approaches  and  new  policy  suggestions 
that  it  might  make  in  the  United  Nations 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  lead¬ 
ership. 

The  Senator’s  proposal  for  a  two- 
China  solution  to  the  U.N.  admission 
problem  seems  to  me  to  have  considerably 
merit. 

His  proposal  for  changing  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Security  Council  is  on/ that 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  the 
growing  importance  of  India?  in  Asia. 
This  is  a  tremendously  significant  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  often  thought/that  the  cru¬ 
cial  issue  of  Asia  is  whether  that  great 
continent  will  go  the  Qiiina  way  or  the 
India  way. 

Those  are  all  considerations  which 
should  be  weighed  Jooking  toward  a  posi¬ 
tive  strengthening  of  our  position  in  the 
United  Nations, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  tffe  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Soutn  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]. 
He  is  on/who  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
though/to  this  subject.  I  know  that  he 
has  researched  these  issues  and  talked 
with/many  knowledgeable  people  about 
it/ 1  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Snator  today. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  on  drawing  our  at¬ 
tention  to  a  problem  that,  as  a  rule,  we 
have  always  sought  to  avoid. 

There  are  two  ways  whereby  we  may 
seek  to  eliminate  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains.  One  is  by  blasting  and  war; 
the  other  is  by  gradualism  and  erosion. 
Obviously,  the  latter  course  is  preferable. 

It  is,  incidentally,  in  this  context  that 
I  take  some  pride  in  having  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  the  validation  for 
travel  in  mainland  China  of  the  passport 
of  William  Miller  of  my  own  State  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  there  and  simply 
seeing  what  he  could  see.  I  have  sought 
here  to  do  just  what  Senator  Kennedy 
has  sought  to  do  with  his  speech — to  put 
the  onus  of  refusal  and  stand  pattism  up 
on  the  back  of  the  Chinese — and  not  on 
us. 

Many  of  us  recognize  that  mainland 
China,  a  nation  containing  one-quarter 
of  the  world’s  population,  may  well  even¬ 
tually  be  a  member  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  question  we  have  to  weighs 
ik  whether  we,  the  United  States,  shoul;  ' 
cmmge  our  own  policy  opposing  her 
mission,  and,  if  we  did  change  the  Pol¬ 
icy,  what  we  would  lose  in  connaretion 
with  tire  support  and  respect  of  such  of 
our  Asiak  friends  as  Nationalist  China, 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  and/Malaysia. 
At  this  time,  I  still  think/ an  abrupt 
change  in  ou\  own  policy /vould  lose  us 
more  than  we  would  gain/ not  by  the  re¬ 
sult  that  mainland  Ch/a  would  become 
a  United  Nations\member,  but  by  the 
spinoff  results  affecting  our  own  bi¬ 
lateral  relationships \vith  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  area. 

Most  impor/ht,  I  believe  we  should 
never  acquies/in  the  admission  of  main¬ 
land  China/unless  some  pseper  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  to  cover  the  continued  mem¬ 
bership  m  the  United  Nation)*.  of  Na¬ 
tionalise  China. 

The' junior  Senator  from  MasiWhu- 
sett/ [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  done  an  ekcel- 
lem  job  on  drawing  the  attention  of  rfais 
idy  and  of  our  people  to  this  problei 
t\ and  its  various  dimensions.  It  is  a  prob-N 
lem  that  cannot  be  swept  under  the  car¬ 
pet.  It  is  a  problem  that  must  be  scru¬ 
tinized  and  wrestled  with  by  our  admin¬ 
istration  and  by  our  people. 

I  must  add  that,  drawing  from  my 
own  participation  in  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  and  familiarity  with  the  leg¬ 
islative  history  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  doubt  whether  there 
would  be  any  general  acceptance  within 
the  United  Nations  of  changing  the  pres¬ 
ent  formula  composition  or  voting  pat¬ 
tern  with  regard  to  the  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council.  However, 
I  believe  that  this,  too,  is  a  problem  that 
should  be  raised  and  examined. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  congratulate  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  a 
provocative,  interesting,  and  courageous 
speech. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  I  may  submit 
them  now,  together  with  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  supporting  each  of  them.  This 
will  save  time  when  we  proceed  to  the 
regular  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  683 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
on  its  audit  of  the  economic  assistance 
program  to  Thailand  shows  the  need  for 
further  tightening  up  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  insure  that  development 
loans  made  by  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  are  supplemental  to 
other  available  free  world  financing. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
discloses  that  AID  entered  into  an  $11 
million  loan  agreement  with  Thailand 
for  the  construction  of  three  irrigation 
projects  although  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  had 
expressed  an  interest  in  financing  these 
rojects.  The  report  notes  that  such  a 
,oan,  when  other  assistance  was  available 
to  Thailand  on  reasonable  terms,  was  not 
in  consonance  with  a  basic  intent  of  legis¬ 
lation  pertaining  to  development  loans 
but  that  the  loan  was  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Thai  Government,  which  appeared 
to  desire  it  principally  because  of  more 
favorable  repayment  terms  than  were 
obtainable  from  other  sources. 

Section  201(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961  provides  that  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  need  for  development  loans, 
consideration  be  given  to  the  availability 
of  financing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable 
terms.  This  provision  is  in  line  with  a 
basic  purpose  of  development  loans, 
which  is  to  make  funds  available  on 
favorable  terms  to  economically  under¬ 
developed  countries  that  would  otherwise 
have  difficulty  qualifying  for  loans 
from  traditional  international  financing 
sources. 

At  the  time  the  AID  loan  was  made 
Thailand  held  foreign  exchange  reserves 
of  about  $506  million,  much  of  which 
was  invested  in  U.S.  financial  institutions 
and  had  made  substantial  use  of  assist¬ 
ance  from  other  free  world  nations  and 
international  organizations.  At  that 
time  Thailand  had  an  excellent  credit 
rating,  a  strong  and  stable  currency,  a 
low  rate  of  debt  service  to  current  for¬ 
eign  exchange  earnings  and  an  excellent 
capacity  to  service  its  external  debt. 

AID,  in  justifying  its  actions,  stated 
that  the  legislation  does  not  restrict  AID 
lending  to  those  countries  where  a  pros¬ 
pective  borrower  cannot  obtain  funds 
from  any  other  free  world  source  but 
rather  involves  a  responsibility  to  con¬ 
sider  what  other  recourse  the  borrower 
may  have  and  that  AID  did  consider  the 
availability  of  World  Bank  financing. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  which  I  am 
submitting  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table 
as  I  propose  to  call  it  up  at  a  later  date. 
It  would  do  more  than  require  AID  to 
consider  World  Bank  and  other  free 
world  financing  before  it  offered  more 
favorable  loan  terms  to  countries  which 
are  shopping  around  for  the  best  bar¬ 
gains. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro¬ 
ceed  until  I  have  presented  the  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  require  that  no  loans 
for  economic  development  could  be  made 
unless  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  had 
made  a  finding  that  other  means  of 
financing  have  been  explored  and  it  was 
found  that  such  financing  was  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  country  on  reasonable  terms. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  amendment  to  S.  3584  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows:  * 

On  page  2,  between  lines  14  and  15  insert 
tbe  following: 

“(1)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out 
clause  (1)  and  substitute  the  following: 
‘(1)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources 
on  reasonable  terms,  including  private 
sources  within  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That,  where  such  financing  could  have  been 
obtained  but  was  not,  the  President  shall  in 
writing  notify  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  within  sixty  days  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  such  alternate  financing  was  not 
utilized,’.” 

On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  "(1)”  and 
substitute  “(2)  ”. 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  “(2)”  and 
substitute  “(3)”. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  684 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  sec¬ 
tion  201(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  has  prohibited 
the  commitment  of  development  loan 
funds  by  the  United  States  in  any 
country  unless  an  application  is  made 
with  sufficient  information  and  assur¬ 
ances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically 
and  technically  sound  manner. 

This  requirement  is  one  which  any 
prudent  lender  would  insist  on  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  investment  and  in  practice  has 
proven  to  be  a  sound  requirement  which 
makes  those  countries  desirous  of  bor¬ 
rowing  funds  from  the  United  States 
face  up  to  their  financial  responsibilities 
at  the  time  they  submit  a  loan  applica¬ 
tion.  However,  a  major  loophole  exists 
in  that  section  201(e)  applies  only  to 
loans  made  in  dollars  and  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  loans  made  in  foreign  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  acquired  very 
large  holdings  of  foreign  currencies  in 
recent  years  through  the  sale  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  overseas  pursuant  to 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  commonly  known 
as  Public  Law  480.  These  currencies  are 
given  or  loaned  to  the  same  countries  in 
which  the  agricultural  sales  were  made 
to  be  used  for  military  assistance  and 
economic  development.  In  1965  over 


700  million  in  U.S. -owned  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  were  loaned  to  foreign  countries 
for  their  economic  development  pro¬ 
grams. 

I  believe  it  important  that  these  for¬ 
eign  currency  loans  be  made  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  as  dollar  loans, 
insofar  as  the  United  States  obtaining 
assurance  that  they  will  be  used  in  an 
economically  and  technically  sound  man¬ 
ner.  There  is  an  all  too  prevalent  atti¬ 
tude  among  the  officials  of  the  executive 
agencies  that  foreign  currencies  do  not 
represent  assets  of  real  value  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  noted  instances 
in  which  these  currencies  are  used  in  a 
manner  which  would  never  be  contem¬ 
plated  for  U.S.  dollars. 

Tire  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
stop  this  practice  and  to  require  a  change 
in  attitude.  U.S.-owned  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  can  be  every  bit  as  valuable  as  dol¬ 
lars  if  properly  managed  and  effectively 
utilized.  Indeed  they  can  go  a  long  way 
in  substituting  for  dollars  and  in  favor¬ 
ably  affecting  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  therefore  submit  an  amendment  to 
section  201(e)  to  correct  this  situation. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table  until  I  call  it  up  at  a  later  date. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  after  line  24  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

‘‘(c)  Section  201(e),  which  relates  to  the 
making  of  loans  from  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark, 
commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds,  in¬ 
cluding  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owned 
by  the  United  States,  aggregating  in  excess 
of  $100,000  for  use  in  any  country  under  this 
title  unless  ( 1 )  an  application  for  such  funds 
has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country 
together  with  sufficient  information  and  as¬ 
surances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically  and 
technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  Pres¬ 
ident  determines  with  respect  to  each  such 
allocation,  reservation,  earmarking,  commit¬ 
ment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multi¬ 
lateral  plans.’  ” 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  “(c)”  and 
substitute  "(d)”. 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  “(d)”  and 
substitute  “(e)”. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  685 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  para¬ 
graphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  of  subsection 
(e)(1)  of  section  620(3)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  di¬ 
rect  the  President  to  suspend  assistance 
to  the  governments  of  those  countries 
which  have  acted  directly,  or  through 
subsidiaries,  to  nationalize,  expropriate, 
or  seize  ownership  of  U.S.  citizens’  prop¬ 
erty,  or  have  acted  in  other  discrimina¬ 
tory  ways,  which  would  have  a  similar 
effect  of  taking  control  of  such  property. 

The  application  of  my  amendment 
would  cause  the  voting  power  of  the 
United  States  in  international  lending 
organizations  to  be  directed  against  re¬ 
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quests  by  those  countries  to  which  the 
President  has  suspended  U.S.  assistance 
pursuant  to  the  above-directed  condi¬ 
tions. 

I  am,  therefore,  submitting  such  an 
amendment  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  until  I  call  it  up  at  a  later 
date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  4,  line  23,  before  the  quotation 
marks  insert  the  following:  “With  respect  to 
any  dollars  herein  provided,  the  voting  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  exercised  for  the 
purpose  of  disapproving  any  loan  for  any 
project,  enterprise,  or  activity  in  any  coun¬ 
try  during  any  period  for  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  suspended  assistance  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  such  country  because  of  any  action 
taken  on  or  after  January  1,  1962,  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  such  country  or  any  government 
agency  or  subdivision  within  such  country 
as  specified  in  paragraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of 
subsection  (e)  (1)  of  section  620  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
the  failure  of  such  country  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  obligations  or  provide  relief  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  sub¬ 
section.” 

AMENDMENT  NO.  686 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
commodity  import  program  provides, 
under  the  supporting  assistance  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  im¬ 
ports  of  capitakgoods,  raw  materials  and 
consumer  goods  to  developing  countries. 
The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  save 
foreign  currency  reserves  by  cutting 
down  on  the  necessity  for  foreign  ex¬ 
penditures,  to  provide  additional  foreign 
government  revenues  to  balance  the  bud¬ 
get  and  to  help  combat  inflation  in  the 
recipient  countries.  One  of  the  more 
significant  program  guidelines  outlined 
by  the  administering  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  is  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  be  so  constituted  as  to  “stimulate 
domestic  production  where  possible  by 
reducing  imports  purchased  with  aid 
funds  as  rapidly  as  domestic  production 
could  be  developed.”  High  priority  raw 
materials  were  to  be  made  available  to 
stimulate  domestic  industrial  growth  in 
order  to  achieve  the  long-range  goal  of  a 
viable  self-supporting  economic  base  in 
each  country  involved. 

The  program  operates  by  letting  for¬ 
eign  commercial  importers  determine 
what  goods  are  to  be  brought  into  their 
country  with  AID  financing.  This  is 
hardly  conducive  to  producing  a  demand 
for  goods  necessary  for  sound  economic 
development. 

Several  weeks  ago,  in  this  Chamber, 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  made  some  salient  remarks 
about  the  administration  of  the  com¬ 
modity  import  program  in  Vietnam.  He 
cited  “serious  mismanagement  and  inef¬ 
fective  controls”  as  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  program  in  that  country,  where 
black-market  profiteering  and  inequita¬ 
ble  license  allocations  have  been  the  rule, 
rather  than  exceptional  occurrence. 
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Senator  Griffin  found  that  instead  of 
open  licensing,  there  is  a  list  of  approved 
importers  maintained  by  the  Saigon 
Government;  these  firms  attain  this  po¬ 
sition  by  “under-the-table  payments  to 
the  appropriate  local  officials.”  Once 
goods  are  obtained,  the  importer  has  free 
rein  over  their  distribution.  In  addition, 
it  was  said  that  the  importers  received 
kickbacks  from  sales,  and  frequently,  by 
using  false  documents,  purchased  goods 
with  our  credit  that  were  not  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  this  story  is  not  a  new 
one.  General  Accounting  Office  reports, 
for  as  far  back  as  1962,  about  commodity 
import  programs  in  several  Asian  nations 
report  comparable  failures,  where  major 
portions  of  the  aid  funds  are  not  used 
in  a  way  conducive  to  long-  or  short¬ 
term  economic  growth.  These  reports 
found  the  program  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  tended  to¬ 
ward  financing  consumable,  and  even 
luxury  goods,  rather  than  investment 
capital  or  raw  materials  for  domestic 
industry.  The  GAO  reports  that  syn¬ 
thetic  yarns  were  used  for -luxury  fabrics 
i  instead  of  for  tires  and  fishnets;  that 
fine,  highly  priced  fabrics  were  produced 
instead  of  less  costly  wool  and  synthetic 
cloths  of  equal  durability. 

In  Turkey  and  Korea,  as  well  as  Viet¬ 
nam,  the  early  years  of  this  program 
were  rife  with  evidence  of  collusive  auc¬ 
tion  bidding  for  licenses,  and  commodity 
imports.  In  the  absence  of  a  valid  pri¬ 
orities  system,  some  areas,  such  as  cotton 
textile  and  flour,  were  highly  over  ex¬ 
pended  to  the  point  that  there  were  sur¬ 
plus  supplies  in  warehouses,  while  fishing 
net  and  fertilizer  production  were  in¬ 
adequate,  though  the  raw  materials  were 
available  for  use.  There  are  many 
cases  where  the  method  of  allocation 
caused  higher  prices  than  necessary  to 
be  paid  for  goods;  for  example,  had  fer¬ 
tilizer  been  bought  in  the  off  season,  as 
estimated,  $240,000  could  have  been 
saved  in  1  year,  in  one  country. 

Purchase  of  goods  that  countries  could 
have  produced  themselves  or  for  which 
\  there  were  resources  available  for  the 
development  of  industry,  have  occurred 
regularly,  in  contrast  to  the  guidelines 
which  would  encourage  domestic  indus¬ 
trial  growth. 

It  appears  that  we  would  be  wise  to 
require  greater  control  on  the  part  of 
the  Administrator  of  AID  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  commodities  which  will 
be  financed  by  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development,  and  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  part  these  items  will 
play  in  the  country’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment  plan  to  assure  their  proper  utiliza¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
modity  import  program  takes  the  largest 
amount  of  the  supporting  assistance  al¬ 
location,  and  has  show  itself  to  be  in 
need  of  revision,  I  propose  the  following 
amendment  to  S.  3584. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  full  and  he 
on  the  table  until  I  call  it  up  at  a  later 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 


objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  line  18,  before  the  quotation 
marks  insert  the  following:  “No  commodity 
shall  be  furnished  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
unless  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  have  found 
with  respect  to  each  such  commodity  that 
there  is  substantial  need  therefor  in  order 
to  make  a  planned  contribution  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  country  to  which 
the  commodity  is  to  be  furnished.” 

AMENDMENT  NO.  687 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  sec¬ 
tion  605(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  provides  that  funds 
realized  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  from  filing  claims  against 
foreign  countries  and  foreign  importers 
can  be  reused  by  AID  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purpose.  AID  has  established  nu¬ 
merous  requirements  concerning  its 
financing  of  economic  assistance  and  has 
developed  procedures  for  monitoring 
transactions  to  insure  that  these  require¬ 
ments  are  adhered  to.  For  example,  AID 
regulations  prescribe  that  commodities 
which  are  bought  by  a  foreign  importer 
and  which  AID  finances  under  the  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  program  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  prevailing  market  prices.  If 
AID  auditors  find  that  a  foreign  importer 
has  purchased  commodities  at  inflated 
prices,  with  AID  paying  the  U.S.  supplier 
a  premium  price,  AID  will  process  a  claim 
against  the  foreign  importer. 

In  practice  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
a  refund  from  a  foreign  private  importer 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  the 
claim  in  a  foreign  court.  As  a  practical 
recourse,  AID  seeks  recovery  of  any 
amomits  which  have  been  improperly  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  financing  from  the  foreign 
country  involved,  which,  by  agreement, 
has  undertaken  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  such  amounts.  It  has  also 
been  AlD's  practice  to  reprogram  any 
funds  realized  from  claims  by  making 
such  funds  available  to  the  country  for 
economic  development  program. 

Thus  we  have  seen  situations  in  which 
a  foreign  importer  conspires  with  a  sup¬ 
plier  to  fix  the  price  of  an  AID-financed 
transaction.  AID  subsequently  discovers 
that  it  has  overpaid  and  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  appropriate  refund  from  the  im¬ 
porter.  This  proves  to  be  impossible  so 
AID  asks  the  country  government  for  a 
refund.  The  foreign  government  makes 
out  a  check  for  the  amount  of  the  over¬ 
charge  and  AID  promptly  turns  the 
money  back  to  the  country.  All  of  this  is 
permitted  under  section  605(c). 

But  what  purpose  does  all  of  this 
serve?  The  foreign  importer  and  the 
supplier  who  have  conspired  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  commodity  retain  their  ex¬ 
orbitant  profit;  and  the  foreign  country 
has  paid  for  the  overcharge  out  of  one 
pocket  and  received  it  back  in  another 
pocket.  The  United  States  has  been  the 
loser  and  is  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Meanwhile  AID  keeps  a  large 
staff  of  auditors  and  investigators  busy 
finding  instances  of  overcharges  and 
other  improprieties  in  AID-financed 
transactions,  and  another  large  staff  en¬ 
gaged  in  processing  claims. 

The  only  purpose  achieved  by  all  of 


this,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  is  that  AID 
is  enabled  to  state  that  it  does  not  finance 
any  transaction  which  it  finds  to  be  im¬ 
proper.  True  enough,  but  the  United 
States  does  not  save  a  nickel  in  the 
process. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  introduce 
some  rationale  into  this  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  procedure  by  requiring  all 
funds  collected  by  AID  from  claims  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  inclusion  of  improper 
amounts  in  transactions  which  it  has 
financed  to  be  deposited  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.  If  AID  desires 
to  reuse  these  funds,  it  will  be  required 
to  seek  authority  to  do  so  in  its  annual 
request  for  authorization  and  appropria¬ 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table  until  I  call  it  up  at  a  later  date,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
tlie  following: 

“(b)  Section  605(c)  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(c)  Funds  realized  as  a  result  of  any 
failure  of  a  transaction  financed  under  au¬ 
thority  of  part  I  of  this  Act  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  to  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  to  the  terms  of  any  agree¬ 
ment  or  contract  entered  into  under  au¬ 
thority  of  part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.'  ” 

On  page  18,  line  6,  strike  out  “(b)”  and 
substitute  “(c)  ”. 

On  page  18,  line  10,  strike  out  “(c)”  and 
substitute  “(d)”. 

On  page  19,  line  9,  strike  out  “(d)”  and 
substitute  “(e)”. 

On  page  19,  line  15,  strike  out  “(e)”  and 
substitute  “(f)”.< 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  how  many 
amendments  he  intends  to  read  in  the 
morning  hour? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  688 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  only  one 
more  amendment.  I  refer  now  only  to 
the  economic  aid  program.  I  have  some 
others  with  respect  to  the  military  pro¬ 
gram,  which  I  shall  present  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  economic  aid 
bill  (S.  3584)  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  been 
consistent  in  its  misuse  of  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  by  the  United  States. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  used 
our  economic  assistance  to  fill  its  coffers 
with  foreign  exchange  that  enables  it  to 
carry  on  its  aggressive  policies  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Our  continued  support  of  Nasser  de¬ 
spite  his  belligerent  policies  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  has  cast  the  State  Department 
in  the  role  of  supporting  a  double  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  Middle  East. 
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On  one  hand  we  are  clamoring  for 
peace  and  we  say  that  our  policy  is  aimed 
at  supporting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
On  the  other  hand  we  continue  to  feed 
the  warmaking  machine  of  President 
Nasser. 

United  Arab  Republic  policy  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  our  stated  foreign  policy  goals 
in  virtually  every  department.  Viola¬ 
tions  of  her  economic  assistance  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  United  States  have  en¬ 
abled  Egypt  to  support  the  economies 
of  countries  behind  the  Iron-Bamboo 
Curtains;  support  the  Cuban  economy  by 
shipping  more  than  62,000  metric  tons  of 
rice  to  Cuba  in  1964  alone;  adversely 
affect  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  $15  million  a  year; 
expand  Nasser’s  brand  of  economic  and 
political  socialism;  deprive  the  people  in 
Egypt  of  food  intended  for  them;  carry 
on  an  aggressive  war  in  Yemen  at  a  cost 
of  over  $2  billion. 

My  amendment  will  enable  the  State 
Department  to  establish  and  carry  out  a 
meaningful  policy  aimed  at  establishing 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  will  put  an 
end  to  the  bungling,  vacillating,  totally 
inadequate  policy  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
desk  until  I  call  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

"(f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  furnishing  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

*“(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act.’  ” 


THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  regardless  of 
the  3-minute  limitation,  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  until  I  complete  my  speech* 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withpfit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  / 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
France  there  is  a  saying  that  t}le  only 
sure  and  permanent  cure  for  a  headache 
is  the  guillotine.  / 

But  there  is  no  known  record  of  any 
sufferer  from  headaches  who  voluntarily 
sought  this  cure.  The  reason  is  simple. 
The  cure  is  worse  than  ihe  affliction. 

For  the  next  few  nnnutes,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  tor  discuss  another  in¬ 
stance  in  whichtne  proposed  cure  is 
worse  than  the  affliction. 

The  afflictions  of  which  I  speak,  Mr. 
President,  would  be  inflicted  upon  this 
Nation  by  enactment  of  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  of/the  so-called  administration 
civil  rights  bill,  H.R.  14765. 

The  proposed  cure  which  is  worse  than 
the  affliction  is  the  amended  version  of 
this/nill  which  was  reported  to  the  other 
body  from  its  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  June  30  of  this  year. 


During  the  period  of  recess  by  which 
the  Congress  observed  the  Fourth  of  July 
holiday,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  this  amended  version  of  the 
bill,  the  compromise  which  it  is  called 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
truly,  this  cure  is  worse  than  the  ail¬ 
ment.  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  is 
so. 

But  first,  to  avoid  misunderstanding, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  already  expressed 
myself  with  regard  to  title  IV  of  this  bill, 
in  the  original  version,  and  I  shall  not 
take  time  today  to  repeat  any  of  the 
things  I  have  said  before.  Today  I  shall 
discuss  only  the  new  language  proposed 
by  the  committee  of  the  other  body,  and 
the  effect  of  the  changes  which  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  new  language  or  would  be 
brought  about  by  it. 

But  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
all  of  my  original  objections  to  the  bill 
apply  just  as  strongly  to  the  amended 
.version.  None  of  these  objections, 
Vhich  I  have  already  voiced,  has  been 
met  by  the  revised  version.  None  of  the 
senous  evils  of  the  original  bill,  which 
led  me  to  speak  out  against  it,  has  been 
ameliorated  in  any  substantial  way  by 
the  revisions  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  inNhe  other  body.  / 

Qn  the\ontrary,  the  proposed/revi¬ 
sions  make\he  bill  worse,  far  wm'se,  in 
various  respehts,  which  I  shaly  explain 
in  detail.  They,  revised  bill  i/  not  one 
whit  more  acceptable,  not  one  iota  less 
dangerous,  not  on&  degree/less  virulent 
an  attack  upon  the  right  01  private  prop¬ 
erty,  than  was  the  ofegmal  version. 

Now,  Mr.  President/V  want  to  be  fair 
about  this,  so  let  me^poini  out  right  here 
that  there  are  fivc/places\where  the  re¬ 
vised  bill  appears  to  constitute  an  im¬ 
provement  over/the  original  version. 

The  first  of  these  is  in  subsection 
402(b) ,  wheye  the  new  languageSinvolves 
a  slight  narrowing  of  the  definition  of 
“dwellinsc’  s  \ 

In  the  original  bill,  the  definition,  of 
“dwelling”  included  specifically  “any  va- 
cant-fiand  that  is  offered  for  sale  or  leas\ 
fo/the  construction  or  location”  of  any 
building,  structure,  or  portion  thereof 
-which  is  in,  or  is  designed,  intended,  or 
arranged  for,  residential  use  by  one  or 
more  individuals  or  families. 

The  revised  version  eliminates  this 
specific  inclusion  of  vacant  land  within 
the  definition. 

The  resulting  improvement  in  the  bill 
is,  relatively,  very  slight  indeed.  This  is 
so  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  vacant  land  within  the  definition 
of  “dwelling”  was  very  weak,  from  an 
enforcement  standpoint.  This  inclusion 
of  vacant  land  also  raised  serious  prob¬ 
lems  of  proof,  since  more  frequently 
than  not  land  is  sold  subject  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  buyer,  whether  disclosed  or 
undisclosed,  and  without  any  necessity 
for  recitals  or  commitments  with  regard 
to  such  purposes. 

Most  importantly,  any  property  that 
would  have  been  brought  within  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  “dwelling”  by  the  specific  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  provision  with  respect  to 
vacant  land  will  be  brought  under  the 
revised  definition  anyhow,  in  due  course, 
by  or  before  the  time  when  any  substan¬ 
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tial  question  of  alleged  discrimination  in  , 
housing  could  be  expected  to  arise.  / 

Let  me  explain  that.  / 

If  vacant  land  is  in  fact  offered  for 
sale  or  lease  for  the  construction  oi/io- 
cation  of  a  dwelling,  as  defined  in  the 
act,  then  the  instant  constructionrstarts 
the  property  will  be  covered  by  2he  defi¬ 
nition  of  “dwelling”  as  it  stajffds  in  the 
revised  version  of  the  bill.  Bven  assum¬ 
ing  the  original  clause  witn  respect  to 
vacant  land  could  be  enfafrced,  which  is 
certainly  questionable,  it/seems  clear  that 
coverage  of  vacant  land  before  any  con¬ 
struction  starts  cojfld  not  constitute 
more  than  a  very /unimportant  part  of 
the  whole  area  of  iuscrimination  in  hous¬ 
ing,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  subject 
matter  of  thisyCill  . 

Another  place  where  the  revised  bill 
appears  t c/ represent  an  improvement 
over  the  original  version  is  in  subsection 
406(c)  .inhere  the  original  bill  specifically 
authorized  to  award  to  a  plaintiff,  in  a 
housing  discrimination  case,  of  “damages 
fonyhumiliation  and  mental  pain  and 
suffering,  &nd  up  to  $500  punitive  dam¬ 
ages.” 

The  revisecr  version  of  the  bill  strikes 
out  this  language,  and  provides  instead 
for  the  award  of  “actual”  damages  to  the 
plaintiff.  But  the  new  language  goes  on 
to  provide  that  “in  the  alternative,  if  the 
defendant  has  received  or  agreed  to  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  for  services  during 
the  course  of  which  the  discriminatory 
housing  practice  occurred,  the  court  may 
award  as  liquidated  damages  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  com¬ 
pensation.” 

Taking  the  normal  real  estate  com¬ 
mission  as  5  percent,  this  means  that,  in 
any  transaction  involving  more  than 
$10,000,  the  “liquidated  damages”  which 
may  be  awarded  against  a  real  estate 
agent  or  broker  under  the  proposed  new 
language  would  be  greater  than  the  $500 
limitation  on  “punitive  damages”  fixed 
by  the  original  bill.  As  we  all  know,  most 
individual  housing  transactions  today 
are  substantially  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

Let  me  point  out  a  small  gimmick 
which  makes  this  proposed  change  with 
‘respect  to  damages  even  less  important  { 
thun  appears  at  first  glance. 

Tto  a  layman,  it  may  seem  that  sub¬ 
stitution  of  “actual  damages”  for  “dam¬ 
ages  including  damages  for  humiliation 
and  mental  pain  and  suffering”  is  a 
limitation  a  reduction  in  the  authority 
of  the  court.  Those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  lawwers  will  recognize  that  this 
is  not  so.  The  term  “actual  damages” 
does  not  meanvactual  cash  damages,  or 
out  of  pocket  cosi<s,  as  a  nonlawyer  might 
think.  In  legal  contemplation  the  term 
actual  damages  means  simply  damages 
awarded  for  a  loss  oninjury  actually  sus¬ 
tained,  as  distinguish^  from  damages 
implied  by  law,  or  awarded  by  way  of 
punishment.  Both  menrOJ  and  physical 
pain,  suffering,  and  humiliation  are  all 
recognized  elements  of  damage  for  which 
compensation  may  be  awarded;  and  if 
a  court  found  that  a  plaintiff  had 
suffered,  for  instance,  mental  Niamage 
valued  at  $10,000,  or  humilitation  \alued 
at  $5,000,  awards  of  $10,000  and  $5*000, 
respectively,  would  be  possible  under  \he 
“actual  damages”  clause  of  the  revised 
bill.  The  proposed  new  language  doe\ 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House 

reject/a 

conference  report 

on  small\ 

reclamation  projects 

bill; 

requested  second  conference, 

.  Senate  debated 

foreign  ai< 

^authorization  bill. 

HOUSE 


1.  RECLAMATION.  Rejected,  136-204,  the  conference  report  on  S.  602,  Els  broaden 
the/scope  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  The  primary  issue 
was  the  provision  extending  the  small  reclamation  projects  program  tcKthe 
Entire  U.  S.  This  provision  had  been  in  the  House  version  of  the  bill\  A 
second  conference  on  the  bill  was  requested,  and  House  conferees  were 
appointed,  pp.  15878-86,  15896 
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Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  254,  to  authorize  the  Interior  Department, 

:o  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  project, 
‘e.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed,  pp,  15877-8 

2.  POVERTY.  Rep.  Rhodes,  Ariz. ,  inserted  the  House  Republican  Policy  Coirarattee 

statement  opposing  H.  R.  15111,  proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
of  1966\  pp.  15907-8 

3.  FARM  PRICESX  Rep.  Nelsen  commended  and  inserted  an  article  stating  that  "the 

farmer  is  notk  the  one  to  blame”  for  increases  in  living  costsy  p.  15911 

x.  m  * 

4.  ECONOMY.  Rep.  UMman  urged  action  to  reverse  "the  tight  money  situation  and 
the  disastrous  effect  it  is  having  in  the  lumber  and  hom^lkiilding  industries.” 
pp.  15922-3 

SENATE 

5.  ORGANIZATION;  PERSONNEL The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendments 

H.  R.  10104,  to  enact  intb  positive  law  title  5,  y,  S.  Code,  "Government- 
Organization  and  Employees^  (S.  Rept.  1380).  p,/l5841 


6.  PESTICIDES.  Sen.  Ribicoff  disdfcssed  and  submitted  a  report  from  the  Govern¬ 

ment  Operations  Committee,  "Interagency  En\yronmental  Hazards  Coordination- - 
Pesticides  and.  Public  Policy"  (iX  Rept.  LS79).  pp.  15771-4 

Sens.  Gruening  and  Hartke  were  added  /s  cosponsors  of  S.  3608,  to  prohibit 
the  sale  or  shipment  of  DDT  for  use\rythe  U.  S.  p.  15843 

7.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3584,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 

(pp.  15775,  15784-91,  157S5,  15801-4?).  Rejected,  29-61,  an  amendment  by  Sen. 
Gruening  to  require  that  U.  S.  foreign  currency  loans  be  made  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  as  dollar  loans  "insofar  as  the  United  States  obtaining 
assurance  that  they  will  be  used  in  an  economically  and  technically  sound 
manner"  (pp.  15801-2). 


8.  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW.  The 
actually  report)  S.  325^ 
of  the  Federal  Rules 
tion.  p.  D654 


e. 


/ 


12, 

7 


diciary  Committee  voted  bo  report  (but  did  not 
to  amend  the  U.  S.  Code  wrth  respect  to  the  scope 
Civil  Procedure  and  to  repeal \j.nconsistent  legisla- 


EDUCATI0N.  The  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  di' 
report)  S.  2097 /to  provide  for  judicial  review  of  the  cons 
grants  or  loans  under  certain  education  and  health  acts,  p 

10.  PATENTS;  COPYRIGHTS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  report  (bu 
actually  report)  S.  1237,  to  encourage  the  creation  of  original 
designsyf  useful  articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
limited'  time  against  unauthorized  copying,  p.  D654 


actually 
.tutionality  of 


11.  WATER'!  Sen.  Kuchel  inserted  an  article,  "Claim  of  Water  Waste  in  Southla^ 
Assailed--Metropolitan  Manager  Points  to  Metering  of  Systems,  Building 
'  iderground  Supplies."  po.  15775-6 


did  not 
amental 
for  a 


ECONOMY.  Sen.  Proxmire  claimed  "our  economy  is  gradually  slowing  down,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  view  of  some  persons  who  are  still  advocating  that  we  need  a  tax 
increase  designed  to  be  an  anti-inflationary  measure."  pp.  15781-3 
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including  personnel,  technicians,  equip¬ 
ment,  training,  and  in  all  the  other  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  well-trained  and  Ready 
Reserve  force. 

have  always  felt  that  the  National 
Gu&rd  and  Reserve  forces  have  been  a 
very  necessary  and  vital  part  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  preparedness  program.  Recent  de¬ 
velopments  have  very  forcefully  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  making  our  National 
Guard  andS^teserve  forces  as  strong  as 
possible. 

Also  I  feel  Nat  we  get  more  for  the 
military  dollar  Chat  is  spent  on  Reserve 
and  National  Guafcl  forces  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  part\f  our  military  pro¬ 
gram.  For  instanceN  national  guards¬ 
man  can  be  trained  aV^d  maintained  at 
an  almost  completely^  combat-ready 
status  for  one-sixth  of  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  for  a  Regular  ArmV  soldier.  It 
cost  about  one-half  as  much  tto  train  and 
maintain  a  combat-ready  Air\National 
Guard  squadron  as  it  does  a  Regylar  Air 
Force  squadron. 

I  recognize  that  the  Regular  seiSnces 
must  have  preference  and  first  priority. 
However,  the  importance  of  our  Reser 
forces  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
small  a  combat  operation  as  we  face  in 
Vietnam  has  created  a  situation  in  our 
Regular  forces  so  serious  that  on  three 
separate  occasions  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  recommended  a  callup  of  Army  Re¬ 
serve  and  National  Guard  units. 

The  air  transport  squadrons  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  are  currently  flying 
more  than  200  missions  monthly  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  support  of  our  opera¬ 
tions  in  southeast  Asia.  They  are  also 
flying  very  essential  aeromedical  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  offshore  in  support  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force.  The  air  reserve  transport 
squadrons  are  currently  flying  many 
missions  monthly  in  the  United  States, 
thus  relieving  Regular  Air  Force  planes 
to  fly  more  missions  to  southeast  Asia. 

A  recent  investigation  of  the  Prepared¬ 
ness  Investigating  Subcommittee  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  operations  in  Vietnam 
have  depleted  our  tactical  fighter  forces 
so  badly  that  we  could  not  meet  another  i 
sizable  emergency  without  a  callup  oj 
the  Air  National  Guard. 

An  investigation  recently  complied 
by  the  subcommittee  disclosed  thaf  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Reserwrtorces 
are  badly  lacking  in  equipment  ayd  other 
essential  items  required  to  put^hem  in  a 
desired  combat-ready  stati 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  wej^ace  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  our  Reserve  iorces  of  all  the 
services  and  give  a  jpgher  priority  to 
meeting  their  needar  This  bill  is  de¬ 
signed  to  put  themrin  a  better  position 
where  they  can Effectively  obtain  the 
support  necessa^  to  attain  and  main¬ 
tain  the  comiyf  readiness  condition  nec¬ 
essary  to  thp  national  security. 

The  VI PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  recei^u  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3632)  to  amend  title  10, 
United^ States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
Resale  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
fce d  by  Mr.  Stennis,  was  received,  read 
idee  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
r Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  in  sponsoring  this 
bill  to  upgrade  the  status  of  the  Reserve 
force  programs.  As  chairman  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  he  is  known 
as  a  master  of  military  policy  and  law. 
We  in  the  Senate  know  him  as  a  man 
who  is  not  awed  by  glamour,  who  is  not 
beguiled  by  power,  who  is  not  intimidated 
by  the  powerful — but  a  man  who  makes 
his  judgment  for  the  paramount  interest 
of  his  country. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  very  definitely 
in  the  paramount  interest  of  our  country. 
Last  year,  this  body  clearly  rejected  the 
Reserve  merger  plan,  or  at  least  thought 
it  had.  Apparently  the  Department  of 
Defense  did  not  interpret  our  action  that  i! 
way,  for  the  Secretary  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment  has  proceeded  to  do  by  executive 
mandate  what  he  could  not  do  by  legisla¬ 
tion — weaken  the  Reserve  program  of 
this  country. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  go  into  the  many 
sound  reasons  for  rejecting  the  merger 
plan.  If  the  only  harms  resultant  from 
the  plan  were  those  which  we  exposei 
last  year,  we  might  be  content  to  simj 
bury  it  again  and  hope  that  the  Defafise 
;partment  will  return  to  its  joo  of 
lengthening  our  national  security 
rather  than  continue  upon  its/present 
course  of  weakening  it.  However,  the 
revival  of  the  merger  plan  if as  such  a 
damaging  effect  upon  tlWmorale  and 
readiness\of  the  Reserve  t/iat  we  cannot 
be  content\o  merely  indicate  our  present 
disapproval M  it.  We jnust  emphatically 
reject  the  plar^mce  and  for  all  and  make 
it  unmistakably  clear  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  allow  ttfe  Reserve  program  to 
fall  into  a  sorty^K  Defense  Department 
limbo  of  douhn  H^w  can  we  honestly 
expect  a  dedicated  ami  prepared  Reserve 
when  its  members  do  noi  know  from  one 
day  to  tlje  next  if  ther^will  even  be  a 
Reserve) 

Evew  day  the  mail  brin|s  me  letters 
frorr^ellow  Texans  seeking  clarification 
of  ufe  status  of  the  Reserve.  These  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  n,  Korea,  and  the 
ferlin  callup  do  not  even  plead  tnfc  case 
'of  the  Reserve,  they  merely  wish  to  Esnow 
its  status.  These  men  deserve  to  kmaw 
where  they  stand.  We  are  not  just  deaj 
ing  with  units  on  paper  or  with  machines," 
but  with  the  hearts  and  minds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dedicated  reservists.  These 
men  are  needed  by  their  country  now  as 
they  have  been  needed  so  many  times  in 
the  past.  This  bill  will  let  them  know 
this  and  it  will  let  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  know  it.  It  deserves  and  demands 
our  wholehearted  support. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15941)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrency  of  the 
Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  1594LS  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purnrises,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  refe^/ed  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un¬ 
finished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President- 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  operating  under  the  rule  of  germane¬ 
ness.  I  am  attempting  to  speed  up  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill;  and 
until  the  Senator  arrives  who  is  to  offer 
the  amendment  to  be  proposed,  I  certain¬ 
ly  would  object  to  anyone  being  given 
unlimited  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  matters,  one  of  which  is  relevant  to 
the  issue,  and  will  take  about  10  minutes. 
The  other  is  for  a  very  brief  insertion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
withhold  the  relevant  issue  until  we  are 
on  the  issue  with  an  amendment  or  other 
relevant  matter? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  do  that, 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  Aay  speak  for  1  minute. 

VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLAIM 


SOI 


WATER  WASTE  IN 
LAND  REFUTED 


UNITED  NATIONS  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  PEACEFUL  USES  OF  OUTER 
SPACE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
Senators  Gore  and  Aiken  as  congres¬ 
sional  advisers  to  attend  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  few 
areas  of  the  United  States  are  Americans 
as  conscious  of  the  value  of  water  as  in 
southern  California,  where  the  Nation’s 
most  dynamic  population  growth  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  virtual  deisert  region.  Only 
the  resourcefulness  of  t^e  residents  and 
their  willingness  to  invent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  their  own  dollars  in  water 
development  projects  have  enabled  fac¬ 
tories  to  grow,  farms  to  produce^  and  peo¬ 
ple  to  enjoy  the  finest  climaty  in  the 
country. 

Yet  criticism  from  other  parts  df  the 
country  continues  over  alleged  extrava- 
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mt  uses  and  flagrant  waste  of  water.  I 
certainly  would  not  contend  that  we  have 
reached  the  peak  in  water  conservation 
practices  or  that  we  can  rest  on  our 
laurelN  but  I  do  challenge  any  other 
region  ol  the  United  States  to  show  that 
it  has  as  active  and  successful  a  program 
to  make  tire  best  possible  use  of  water. 
Our  universities,  our  water  agencies,  our 
cities,  our  industries,  and  our  State  gov¬ 
ernment  have  t&ken  important  steps  to 
use  this  precious  resource  more  efficient¬ 
ly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Ray  Hebert,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Los  Angelas  Times  of  July 
3,  1966,  entitled  “Claim  of  Water  Waste 
in  Southland  Assailed,”  be  pointed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  theSftEcoRD, 
as  follows: 

Claim  of  Water  Waste  in  Southlan’S  As¬ 
sailed — Metropolitan  Manager  PointH.  to 
Metering  of  Systems,  Building  of  Under¬ 
ground  Supplies 

(By  Ray  Hebert) 

Semi-arid  Southern  California’s  cities  and 
farms  use  billions  of  gallons  of  water  a  day 
but  very  little  is  wasted,  contrary  to  charges 
it  is  squandered  and  used  unwisely.  Most 
supply  systems  are  metered  and  recreational 
swimming  pool  and  golf  course  demands  are 
negligible,  officials  here  have  replied  to  critics 
alarmed  by  the  Southland's  far-ranging 
search  for  more  water. 

Furthermore,  it  is  unthinkable  for  South¬ 
ern  California  to  break  up  an  affluent  society 
and  force  its  population  to  go  where  water  is 
plentiful,  as  some  critics  have  suggested. 

“Doubtless  a  claim  could  be  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  excessive  use  to  satisfy  an  affluent 
standard  of  living,  but  these  trends  appear 
irreversible,”  a  water  leader  here  said. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  PLANS  FOUGHT 

Charges  of  wasteful  practices  and  water 
losses  have  come  from  other  regions,  notably 
the  Pacific  Northwest  where  concern  is  grow¬ 
ing  for  proposals  to  tap  the  Columbia  River 
as  a  new  source  of  water  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Arizona  and  other  Colorado  River 
Basin  states. 

A  long-range  study  which  could  lead  to  the 
diversion  of  water  through  a  1,000-mile-long 
aqueduct  is  included  in  legislation  before 
the  House  Interior  Committee. 

To  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  the 
vast  water  transfer  plan  could  mean  “total^ 
disaster”  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Actually,  he  says,  there  would  be  no  nf^tl 
even  to  consider  diversions  from  the  Col 
bia  if  Southern  California,  Arizona  andAther 
Pacific  Southwestern  states  made  bearer  use 
of  their  water. 

His  fellow  Senator,  Sen.  Warre^  Magnu- 
son  (D-Wash.),  is  just  as  empiric. 

Washington,  he  says,  canWt  permit  its 
resources  to  be  depleted  “by  U^ose  people  .  .  . 
who  waste  their  own  water>and  then  look  to 
the  Columbia  for  relief^) 

Specifically,  complainhf  of  poor  water  prac¬ 
tices  in  urban  areas  amd  agricultural  com¬ 
munities  have  followafl  three  general  themes : 

Wastefuness  caused  by  old  or  unmetered 
systems;  objections  to  the  use  of  water  to 
sustain  economically  unjustified  activities 
which  might  Xk>  conducted  elsewhere,  where 
water  is  pleonful,  and  the  discharge  of  large 
quantities  /f  water — to  the  sea  or  under¬ 
ground — ja ter  a  single  use. 

FOUR  PUBLIC  AGENCIES 

Resjionsibility  for  distributing  most  of  the 
water  used  in  Southern  California  rests  with 
foyr  large  public  agencies  whose  sole  source 
5w  is  the  Colorado  River. 


The  Colorado  supplies  about  50%  of 
the  water  used  in  the  crowded  coastal  plain, 
the  area  served  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District.  The  rest  comes  from  underground 
reserves  and  the  High  Sierra.  For  Southern 
California  as  a  whole,  which  includes  the 
region’s  heavy  water-using  inland  agricul¬ 
tural  valleys,  the  Colorado  accounts  for 
roughly  80%. 

Of  the  nearly  5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
the  agencies  draw  annually  from  the  Colo¬ 
rado,  about  1.1  million — 1  billion  gallons  a 
day — goes  to  Metropolitan  for  nearly  10  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  its  Ventura-to-San  Diego  serv¬ 
ice  area. 

Robert  A.  Skinner,  Metropolitan’s  general 
manager,  says  there  is  relatively  little  basis 
for  criticism  of  water  losses  and  unjustifiable 
uses  in  Metropolitan’s  populous  six-county 
region. 

Almost  complete  metering  prevents  it,  un¬ 
like  New  York  where  a  lack  of  meters  was 
blamed  for  part  of  the  city’s  heavy  drain  on 
water  supplies  during  last  year’s  emergency 
drought. 

Furthermore,  according  to  Skinner,  any 
water  which  does  escape  here  sinks  into  the 
ground  to  mingle  with  underground  reserves 
which  are  pumped  out  later. 

As  for  water  to  fill  Southern  California’s 
gwimming  pools  and  keep  its  golf  courses 
seen,  he  said  an  investigation  shows  these 
ushs  are  relatively  minor. 

MCLos  Angeles,  which  has  65,000  pools,  fot 
example,  it  takes  an  estimated  1.3  billion  gal¬ 
lons  t^ill  them  once  a  year.  This  amoynts 
to  .008rfc\vf  the  city’s  total  water  use. 

The  cityte  golf  courses  require  morar  water 
about  14  MUion  gallons  a  year,  btUf  this  is 
only  .08  %  orSlhe  water  used  by  Lyf  Angeles’ 
2.7  million  residents. 

Skinner  noteNthat  nearly  $260  million  a 
year  is  spent  on  gardening  supplies  and  lawn 
maintenance  in  sWthern  ^California.  The 
amount  of  water  coS^umyr  by  gardens  and 
lawns  is  extensive. 

“But  this  must  be  acifoted  as  a  justifiable 
part  of  the  current  m^uN>f  living,”  he  said. 

At  the  same  timar  he  noted  suggestions 
that  future  water ^hortage\  here  could  be 
prevented  if  watir  were  useck  only  for  the 
“highest  and  vyfst  justifiable’ ’purposes. 

This  raises  ^Piuestion  about  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  proamcing  goods  here  wajeh  cause 
a  heavy  drcnn  on  the  region’s  watek  supply 
but  neveofheless  contribute  heavily\o  the 
area’s  eyffnomic  development. 

Sinc^  this  water  cannot  be  totallyV-e- 
plenyhed  by  local  sources,  critics  have  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  its  depletion  confers  a  riglN 
oar  the  population  here  to  expect  replace-"' 
lent  water  from  other  distant  sources. 

"We  hear  repeated  many  times  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  people  should  be  forced  to  move 
where  water  is  plentiful  rather  than  expect  to 
have  water  imported  to  supply  their  needs,” 
Skinner  said. 

“But  the  well-being  of  vast  segments  of 
the  population  is  at  stake,  as  well  as  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  great  economic  developments.  There 
are  also  significant  interrelationships  in  the 
areas  of  national  interest  and  security.” 

With  particular  reference  to  the  discharge 
of  water  to  the  sea  after  it  has  been  used 
only  once,  Skinner  said  this  is  being  given 
increasing  attention. 

Some  domestic  sewage,  after  treatment,  is 
being  percolated  into  the  underground  foi 
later  use  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin. 

But  Skinner  said  problems  involving  chem¬ 
ical  quality  and  subsequent  treatment  meth¬ 
ods  to  dissolve  solids  could  put  the  cost  of 
reclamation  virtually  in  the  same  category 
as  desalination. 

In  Southern  California’s  inland  agricul¬ 
tural  areas,  meanwhile,  water-saving  prac¬ 
tices  have  been  in  effect  for  many  years  and 
others  have  been  adopted  recently  to  en¬ 
force  even  stricter  controls. 

For  example,  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis¬ 
trict,  Southern  California’s  largest  user  of 


Colorado  River  water,  is  in  the  third  year 
of  an  extensive  program  to  concrete-line 
lateral  canals  to  prevent  seepage. 

The  smaller  Coachella  Valley  County  "'Nat¬ 
ter  District  points  out  that  its  entire  sys¬ 
tem  is  based  on  the  conservation  of ./land 
and  water.  The  Coachella  Canal  is  corpplete- 
ly  concrete-lined. 

A  recurring  complaint  from  tb£  Pacific 
Northwest  involves  waste  water  winch  drains 
into  the  Salton  Sea  from  Imperial  Valley 
farms. 

This  water,  so-called  agrioOltural  sewage, 
amounts  to  1  million  a<nre-feet  annually. 
Much  of  it  is  attributable  to  the  leaching 
necessary  to  cleanse  the/iarmlands  of  heavy 
salt  deposits  left  behind  by  the  highly  min¬ 
eralized  Colorado  River  water. 

Although  water  Officials  here  are  certain 
the  Pacific  Northwest’s  complaints  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow,  Skinner  believes  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  the  Southwest’s  search  for 
more  importer  water  will  be  the  region’s  own 
ability  to  pa 

Assuming  that  it  does  not  infringe  upon 
the  righLror  welfare  of  other  areas,  he  point¬ 
ed  out^t  will  be  up  to  prospective  water 
users Jm.  Southern  California  and  Arizona  to 
declare  how  much  they  are  willing  to  pay 
fulfill  a  preferred  way  of  life.” 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session,  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Frank  C.  Di  Luzio,  of  New 
Mexico,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
nomination  came  from  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
It  came  to  the  Senate  unanimously.  May 
I  say,  not  simply  for  myself,  but  also  for 
the  members  of  the  committee,  that 
Frank  C.  Di  Luzio  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
handle  the  specially  skilled  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  come  to  his  office,  and  I  shall 
vote  for  his  confirmation  with  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
ly  20,  the  Interior  Committee  held  a 
public  hearing  on  the  nomination  by 
President  Johnson  on  July  5  of  Frank  C. 
Di  Luzin  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing,  Woe  full  committee  voted  unan¬ 
imously  toVeport  to  the  Senate  Mr.  Di 
Luzio’s  nommation. 

Mr.  Di  LuziVs  position  is  a  new  one, 
having  been  c retted  by  section  2  of  Re¬ 
organization  Pla\  No.  2  of  1966.  This 
plan,  which  became  effective  April  29 
of  this  year,  transfen^d  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  th\  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  tl^e  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  nSw  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will\e  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  under  the  SecretaV,  of  the 
water  pollution  control  program  and  the 
performance,  in  the  words  of  the\fian, 
“of  such  other  duties  as  the  Sec  rebury 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe.” 

As  of  the  time  of  the  nomination  hear* 
ings,  the  Secretary  had  not  prescribed 1 
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MORTAGE  MARKETS  TIGHT 

This  spring,  homebuilders  and  home  buy- 
have  been  faced  with  the  most  unfavor¬ 
able  credit  market  conditions  since  1&59. 

though  there  has  been  a  substantial 
riseNln  yields  available  on  home  mortgage 
Investments,  rates  on  other  types  of  debt 
instrunmnts  have  risen  even  faster,  and 
mortgagesin vestments  have  become  relatively 
less  attractive.  In  previous  postwar  years, 
such  a  development  has  been  associated  with 
a  reduction  fk  funds  available  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  a  cutback  In  homebullding. 

Until  late  1969v  mortgage  funds  were  gen¬ 
erally  in  ample  simply  and  mortgage  yields 
had  shown  a  slight Niowndrift  since  the  start 
of  the  economic  expansion.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  conventional  mortgage  rates  on  new 
houses  are  close  to  6%  percent,  as  compared 
with  approximately  5%  percent  last  fall.  The 
maximum  rates  permissiblcson  FHA-insured 
and  VA-guaranteed  home  noortgages  have 
been  boosted  twice  this  year.  \n  early  April, 
these  rates  were  raised  y4  of  a  percent  to  5% 
percent,  after  a  y4  -percent  increase  earlier  in 
1966.  In  secondary  market  trading,  yields 
on  FHA  mortgages  have  risen  to  about  6% 
percent,  after  staying  under  5]/2  percent,,  from 
early  1963  through  late  1965. 


Table  2. — Vacancy  rates  for  FHA  apartments, 
selected  areas,  March  31 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

U.S.  total _ 

5.4 

5.5 

5.1 

6.3 

6.6 

Northeast: 

New  York _ 

2.0 

2.6 

2.6 

6.0 

4.8 

Philadelphia _ 

6.3 

7.3 

7.8 

7.3 

9.2 

Boston.  .. 

1.2 

2.4 

3.3 

6.4 

6.4 

Buffalo _ _ 

5.2 

6.7 

4.0 

3.3 

2.4 

Newark..  _  _ 

1.2 

3.0 

3.7 

4.2 

4.7 

North  Central: 

Chicago _ _ 

1.3 

3.3 

2.4 

5.5 

2.0 

Detroit _  . 

7.7 

12.3 

4.2 

6.2 

3.7 

Pittsburgh _ 

6.8 

6.6 

8.3 

4.7 

6.9 

St.  Louis..  . 

17.  1 

13.0 

9.7 

8.3 

7.9 

Cleveland— _ 

5.4 

8.7 

7.8 

7.5 

5.8 

South: 

Washington _ 

1.8 

1.5 

1.6 

2.9 

2.8 

Baltimore _ 

2.3 

4.9 

4.8 

3.0 

4.6 

Houston - 

18.6 

12.7 

10.2 

16.7 

15.4 

Dallas _ 

9.9 

7.6 

7.9 

13.3 

25.1 

Atlanta _ 

8.3 

7.3 

6.4 

4.5 

6.4 

West: 

Los  Angles.  - 

5.3 

4.9 

4.8 

8.0 

10.9 

San  Francisco - 

6.1 

4.0 

4.1 

5.8 

8.9 

Seattle.  _  .. 

11.2 

6.9 

6.9 

11.7 

12.3 

San  Diego _ 

17.1 

4.8 

16.7 

14.6 

16.1 

Denver _ 

3.2 

6.5 

11.6 

6.3 

10.6 

Source:  Federal  Housing  Administration. 


New  housing  units  started  by  ownership, 
starts,  June  1965,  and 


i \nd  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates  of  priva 
mil,  May,  and  June,  1966 


[In  thousands  of\ousing  units] 


Total  (including  farm)  \ 

Nonfann  / 

Period 

Total  private 
and  public 

Private 

Seasonally 
adjusted  anA 
nual  rate, 
private  only 

Total  private 
».  and  public 

Private/ 

Seasonally 
adjusted  an¬ 
nual  rate, 
private  only 

162.3 

155.5 

1,566 
I.  502 

\  159. 7 

/  152. 8 

1,639 

1966— April . 

149.2 

147.1 

\46. 9 

/  144. 8 

1,481 

137.1 

133.2 

1,295 

183.  8 

/  129.9 

1,264 

130.9 

127.7 

1,288 

12^5/ 

r  125. 3 

1,264 

J  Preliminary. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  SHOT  IN 

ARM  TO  FARM  SECTOR  OF  OUR 

ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday,  I  had  colloquy  on  this  floor  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  on  the  need  for  a  tax 
increase.  I  pointed  to  a  number  of  facts 
indicating  that  not  only  was  a  tax  in-/ 
crease  unnecessary  at  the  present  ti 
but  also  that  unemployment  was  ^/ip 
significantly. 

This  unemployment  increase,  together 
with  the  slowdown  in  the  rate  ot/rowth 
of  our  gross  national  productymakes  it 
ever  more  important  for  the  aoministra- 
tion  to  reverse  the  present  heavy  outflux 
of  dairy  farmers  from  the  mrm  into  other 
sectors  of  our  economy. /  what  a  pity  it 
is  to  force  these  efficient  producers  off 
the  farm  because  oy  inadequate  dairy 
prices  only  to  fine/  that  after  a  few 
months  of  work  Jney  had  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  After  all, 
without  senioiw,  these  last  hired  would 
be  the  first  fir/l. 

The  administration  has  taken  some 
new  steps/o  improve  the  dairy  income 
picture.  /They  have  increased  dairy  price 
supports  to  $4.  They  have  decided  to 
suppo/  the  school  milk  program  in  its 
pre/nt  form. 

is  now  up  to  Congress  to  act  to  re- 
irm  these  administration  decisions, 
i’or  example,  both  House  and  Senate 
should  take  early  action  on  the  McGov¬ 
ern  proposal  to  keep  milk  support  prices 


at  $4  per  hundredweighVthrough  March 
31,  1970.  /n  addition,  thdsHouse  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  should  act  qamkly  to  ap¬ 
prove  fcne  Ellender  child  nutrition  bill, 
whichr  extends  the  school  mils,  program 
for  / years.  Finally,  House-Senate  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  agriculture  appropriations 
11  should  meet  quickly  to  approve  the 
/expenditure  of  $105  million  on  the  scHpol 
milk  program  in  fiscal  1967. 

The  school  milk  program’s  impact  of 
dairy  farm  income  cannot  be  minimized. 
Fully  2.5  percent  of  the  Nation’s  yearly 
milk  production  is  used  in  the  school 
milk  program.  By  keeping  the  program 
strong,  Congress  can  give  dairy  farm  in¬ 
come  a  real  shot  in  the  arm  and,  as  a 
consequence,  alleviate  low  farm  income. 
This  will  keep  many  dairy  farmers  from 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 


STRATTON  COMMITTEE  TO  SAVE 
WEST  FRONT  OF  CAPITOL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  Representative  Stratton  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Million  To  Save  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
That  is,  to  save  the  Capitol  from  the  $34 
million  extravaganza  proposed  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Representative  Stratton  invited  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  join  the  committee 
as  cochairmen.  Several  Senators,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  have  accepted. 

I  am  happy  today  to  announce  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary¬ 


land  [Mr.  Brewster]  also  has  joined  tjre 
committee. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  /aid : 

I  feel  strongly  that  Congressman  and 
Senators  have  a  duty  to  assume  tty  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  massive  grassroots  dri/  to  stop 
the  Commission  for  the  Exten/ion  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  from  presenting  the  nation  with 
a  costly  and  esthetically  disastrous  fait 
accompli  that  will  be  reserved  for  years  to 
come. 

I  heartily  endorse  /is  views  and  wel¬ 
come  him  as  a  cochairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  One  Million  To  Save  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  t, He  Record  two  excellent 
newspaper  /tutorials  dealing  with  the 
west  front/ of  the  Capitol.  One,  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  points  out  that 
the  Capitol  is  “a  symbol  of  our  Govern- 
ment’/that  has  never  been  damaged  ex- 
cept/oy  the  British  and  the  Architect  of 
th/Capitol.  The  other,  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  notes : 

No  proponent  of  this  costly  and  wasteful 
project  has  put  forward  a  good  reason  why 
a  Government  beset  by  budgetary  crisis  must 
undertake  at  this  juncture  an  unneeded, 
unwanted,  unnecessary  and  unwise  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  Capitol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal] 
Backfire  on  Capitol  Change 

The  plans  of  J.  George  Stewart  to  do  more 
harm  to  the  United  States  capital  have 
stirred  so  much  opposition  that  they  may  be 
thwarted.  However,  Stewart — the  capitol 
architect,  who  is  a  former  congressman  and 
not  an  architect  at  all — has  succeeded  before 
in  flying  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition 
from  outraged  experts  on  architectural  art 
and  style. 

In  Europe,  old  buildings  are  kept  in  repair 
but  they  are  not  ruined  by  tacking  on  mod¬ 
ern  facings  and  changing  their  whole  char¬ 
acter.  If  the  historic  stone  walls  of  the 
(Capitol’s  west  front  are  crumbling,  they 
should  be  fixed.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
extend  the  whole  building  44  feet  straight 
across  its  face  and  replace  sandstone  with 
marble. 

The  capitol  is  a  symbol  of  our  government. 
George  Washington  laid  the  cornerstone. 
Abraham  Lincoln  insisted  on  going  ahead 
with  its  construction  during  the  Civil  war 
^.s  symbolic  of  the  nations’  faith  in  its 
iHure.  Only  the  British — in  1812 — and 
StWart  have  ever  done  it  damage.  The 
BriNh  tried  to  burn  it.  Stewart  is  trying 
to  encase  it  in  marble  and  redo  its  whole 
design' 

His  piHn — unfortunately  backed  by  such 
powerful  politicians  and  artistic  geniuses  as 
Speaker  MoCormack  and  Senate  Minority 
Leader  DirksSn — has  stirred  anger  in  con¬ 
gress,  among  Nchitects,  among  patriots,  to 
whom  the  capital  is  precious.  Perhaps  this 
time  Stewart  cai^be  stopped.  If  the  con¬ 
gress  needs  more  nmeting  and  office  space, 
let  it  build  another  otece  building — but,  even 
then,  dont’  let  StewarV  do  it. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post] 
West  Front  Opposition 
The  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Early 
American  History  and  Culture  aas  written  a 
letter  to  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  urg¬ 
ing  reconsideration  of  the  plan  destroy 
the  West  front  of  the  Capital.  Th&y  cor¬ 
rectly  assert  that  the  proposed  extension  will 
“result  in  the  destruction  of  all  the  original 
external  architectural  details  which  make 
the  Capitol  one  of  the  country’s  historic  lamb- 
marks.” 
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The  Council,  membership  of  which  in- 
ci\jdes  some  of  the  foremost  historical 
scliblars  in  America,  acknowledges  that  the 
Capitol  is  not  a  museum  but  a  working 
forumVbut  they  describe  it  as  a  “three  di¬ 
mensional  lesson  in  the  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try.” 

While  tffce  scholars  were  appealing  to  the 
Speaker,  Sector  Ribicoff  appealed  for  an 
examination  Nf  the  office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol Nnd  a  delay  in  construction 
until  that  can  b^completed.  He  rightly  said 
the  matter  is  dese^ing  of  the  consideration 
of  the  President. 

The  overwelming  ^majority  of  American 
architects  and  scholars  and  a  substantial 
number  of  Senators  \nd  House  mem¬ 
bers  oppose  the  destruction  of  the  West 
front.  No  proponent  of  >Uiis  costly  and 
wasteful  project  has  put  fonNrd  a  good  rea¬ 
son  why  a  Government  beset  Nay  budgetary 
crisis  must  undertake  at  this  Juncture  an 
un-needed,  un-wanted,  un-nectary  and 
unwise  re-modeling  of  the  Capitol. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considreation 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  681 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pffesident,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  at  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  re¬ 
ported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

And  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

“Sec.  203.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act,  the  authorizations  in  this 
Act  shall  be  adjusted  on  a  proportional  basis 
so  the  total  shall  be  no  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  United  States  operations  in 
Vietnam  during  fiscal  year  1967.” 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  foreign  assistance  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  authorized  a  total  of  $2,- 
351,762,000  for  the  worldwide  assistance 
efforts  of  the  United  States.  Since  this 
bill  was  sent  to  the  floor,  very  large  re¬ 
ductions  have  been  made  in  the  amount 
suggested  by  the  Senate  Committee  after 
it  completed  its  reductions  on  the  admin¬ 
istration  request. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  has 
recently  recommended  that  all  devel¬ 
oped  countries  devote  no  less  than  1  per¬ 
cent  of  their  gross  national  product  for 
the  assistance  of  the  developing  world. 
A  similar  recommendation  was  made  last 
summer  by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  International  Cooperation.  Realistic 
but  tough-minded  American  bankers  and 
experts  on  international  development 
have  arrived  at  a  similar  figure. 

The  bill  now  before  us  represents  less 
than  one-third  of  1  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  As  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  pointed  out 
in  his  individual  views,  the  United  States 
was  devoting  nearly  2  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  to  foreign  economic  as¬ 
sistance  15  years  ago  under  the  Marshall 
plan.  That  investment  has  come  back 
to  us  many  times  over  in  the  increased 
purchasing  power  of  Europe  and  Japan, 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  political 
stability  of  the  countries  we  assisted  so 
generously. 

Yet,  the  needs  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East  are  vastly 
more  acute  and  urgent  than  the  needs  of 
postwar  Europe  and  Japan.  How  can  we 
justify  in  terms  of  our  own  self-interest 
or  on  grounds  of  broad  humanitarian 
and  political  considerations  the  very 
meager  approach  proposed  in  the  bill 
before  us  as  reduced  by  various  amend¬ 
ments  offered  from  the  floor? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  at  this  point 
that  I  do  not  approve  of  some  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  Senate  committee  actions — 
the  .Senate  committee  report — particu¬ 
larly  the  separation  of  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and  the  recommendation  for 
more  multilateral  programs.  I  think 
that  is  the  rationalization  under  which 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  been  strong  supporters  of 
economic  and  technical  aid  have  felt  it 
would  be  useful  at  this  point  to  curtail 
our  program  and  perhaps  take  another 
look  at  it  next  year. 

While  understanding  that  point  of 
view,  I  think  we  have  also  gotten  the  im¬ 
pression  from  some  of  the  discussion  on 
the  Senate  floor  that  the  basic  strain  on 
our  resources  is  the  foreign  aid  program, 
which  simply  is  not  true. 

We  are  spending  approximately  $2  bil¬ 
lion  a  month  on  our  involvement  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  cost  of  our  Viet¬ 
nam  activities  is.  As  near  as  I  can  judge, 
based  on  discussions  with  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  with 
other  senior  Members  of  the  Senate,  it 
would  be  perfectly  right  to  assume  that 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  costing 
us  close  to  $2  billion  every  30  days,  which 
amounts  to  about  $25  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  spending 
approximately  $2  billion  a  month  on  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  As  one  of  those 
who  has  seriously  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  this  deepening  involvement,  I  never¬ 
theless  do  not  believe  that  our  expendi¬ 
tures  there  should  be  used  as  an  excuse 
to  reduce  our  investments  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
hold  our  foreign  assistance  programs  for 
the  world  as  a  whole  to  no  less  than  10 
percent  of  what  we  will  expend  on  our 
Vietnam  venture  during  fiscal  year  1967. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  our  interest 
and  our  responsibility  in  the  entire  world 
ought  to  be  considered  at  least  10  per¬ 
cent  as  important  as  our  interest  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  further 
weaken  our  aid  to  the  developing  world, 
let  us  consider  that  the  wealthiest  na¬ 
tion  on  the  face  of  this  earth  cannot  live 
at  peace  in  a  sea  of  poverty.  It  makes 
no  sense  on  either  economic  or  moral 
grounds  for  us  to  devote  $25  billion  an¬ 
nually  trying  to  put  out  a  fire  in  Viet¬ 
nam  when  we  are  unwilling  to  expend 
even  10  percent  of  that  amount  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  prevent  other  more 
dangerous  fires  from  breaking  out,  fires 
of  the  same  kind  arising  from  misery  and 
poverty  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

Let  us  consider,  too,  that  88  percent 
of  the  funds  expended  under  the  pro¬ 


posed  bill  will  be  spent  here  in  the  United 
States  to  stimulate  American  industry 
and  agriculture  and  to  provide  jobs  for 
Americans.  Let  us  consider  that  as  na¬ 
tions  raise  their  standards  of  life,  they 
become  commercial  purchasers  of  Amer¬ 
ican  products.  For  example,  Japan, 
which  was  assisted  by  American  food 
and  capital  in  the  postwar  period,  has 
now  become  our  best  cash  customer,  pur¬ 
chasing  a  billion  dollars  a  year  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  produce  alone. 

Foreign  aid  is  not  a  giveaway;  it  is  a 
sound  economic,  political,  and  moral  in¬ 
vestment  that  the  United  States  can  ill 
afford  to  neglect. 

For  those  reasons,  I  offer  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled,  “Leadership  on  Aid,” 
published  in  yesterday’s  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

July  20,  1966] 

Leadership  on  Aid 

World  Bank  President  George  Woods  de¬ 
serves  wholehearted  and  unequivocal  sup¬ 
port  from  the  United  States  in  his  effort 
to  step  up  the  flow  of  soft  loans  to  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  The  proposal  Woods  is 
scheduled  to  present  today  to  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Advisory  Committee  would  mean  a 
quadrupling  of  contributions  by  the  United 
States  and  other  member  countries  of  the 
Bank’s  soft-loan  affiliate,  the  International 
Development  Association.  But  this  would 
still  entail  an  outlay  of  only  $400  million  by 
the  United  States  as  part  of  a  projected  over¬ 
all  I.D.A.  pool  of  $1  billion  per  year.  A  soft 
loan  program  on  this  scale  can  hardly  be 
considered  over-ambitious  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  an  official  Bank  estimate  that  the 
developing  countries  could  absorb  $3  to  $4 
billion  per  year  more  in  external  capital  than 
they  are  now  receiving.  This  is  especially  so 
at  a  time  when  economists  are  talking  of  a 
trillion-dollar  U.S.  Gross  National  Product 
by  1976. 

Woods  has  acted  decisively  during  his 
three  years  as  president  to  bring  Bank  re¬ 
payment  terms  into  line  with  the  facts  of 
life  in  the  developing  countries.  Many  of 
the  original  loans  made  by  the  Bank  (and 
the  United  States)  during  the  Fifties  car¬ 
ried  short-term  repayment  provisions  which 
bore  no  relation  to  the  inherently  long-term 
nature  of  the  develpoment  process.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  pileup  of  debt  obligations  in 
the  Sixties  coinciding  with  what  was  a  pre¬ 
dictable  new  cycle  of  aid  requests  from  still- 
poor  countries.  As  an  immediate  palliative, 
the  aid-givers  have  been  driven  to  the 
anomalous  recourse  of  allocating  new  aid  to 
cover  repayments  on  old  debts  and  in  some 
cases,  to  stretching  out  the  terms  of  existing 
loans.  Now  the  Bank  is  seeking  to  give  new 
emphasis  to  the  I.D.A.  as  a  major  channel 
for  its  aid  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  repay¬ 
ment  problem  head-on.  In  contrast  to  the 
Bank  itself,  which  normally  charges  5.5  per 
cent  interest  and  now  expects  repayment  in 
20  or,  at  most,  35  years,  the  I.D.A.  makes 
loans  for  50  years  and  imposes  only  a  .75 
per  cent  service  charge. 

The  need  for  increased  American  backing 
to  I.D.A.  in  no  way  alters  the  importance 
of  a  continuing  and  indeed  enlarged  bilateral 
U.S.  economic  aid  program.  It  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  Senator  Fulbright  has 
tended  to  link  his  support  for  increased 
multilateral  aid  with  opposition  to  any  long¬ 
term  authorization  for  U.S.  aid.  Senator 
Fulbright  and  some  of  his  colleagues  have 
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permitted  their  anxieties  about  military  aid 
in  some  countries  to  blind  them  to  the  very 
great  value  of  a  firm  U.S.  economic  aid  com¬ 
mitment  in  others. 

In  opposing  the  long-term  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  approved  by  the  House,  Fulbright  orig¬ 
inally  pointed  to  Secretary  Rusk’s  Las  Vegas 
speech  and  other  statements  tracing  the 
origins  of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
partly  to  our  long  aid  commitment  there. 
Happily,  however,  Rusk  has  now  all  but  swal¬ 
lowed  his  words,  stating  in  a  letter  to  Ma¬ 
jority  Leader  Mansfield  that  “our  aid  pro¬ 
gram  neither  implies  nor  prohibits  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  use  our  armed  forces  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  self-defense  efforts  of  a  foreign 
country.” 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  substance  and 
briefly,  the  amendment  would  increase 
proportionately  each  of  the  allocations 
in  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
what  this  country  will  spend  in  fiscal 
1967  in  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  As 
I  said  earlier,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
know  exactly  what  that  figure  is.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  other  senior  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  concerned  with  this  question 
have  estimated  that  we  are  spending  $2 
billion  a  month.  In  a  rather  carefully, 
well-done  article  in  a  recent  Fortune 
magazine  article,  the  cost  on  a  yearly 
basis  was  calculated  at  $21  billion.  So 
we  are  fixing  the  figure  at  from  $2,100 
million  a  year  to  approximately  $2,400 
million  a  year,  which  is  about  the  figure 
the  committee  recommended. 

The  impact  of  this  amendment,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  would  be  to  hold  the 
authorizations  in  the  present  bill,  on  a 
proportional  basis,  at  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  that  figure,  which  would  be 
approximately  $2  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator’s 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  would  provide  moneys 
amounting  to  not  less  than  10  percent  of 
what  we  are  spending  in  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

SAVING  OUR  FISHING  FLEET 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  American  tuna  fleet  based  in 
my  home  State  of  California  continue  to 
be  harassed  by  naval  vessels  of  South 
American  nations  claiming  territorial 
zones  far  beyond  the  limits  of  reasonable 
international  comity.  Two  recent  inci¬ 
dents,  one  in  May  1966,  and  one  in  De¬ 
cember  1965,  involved  naval  vessels  of 
Peru,  which  claims  as  national  waters  a 
zone  stretching  200  miles  from  its  coast¬ 
line.  Protection  of  American  tuna  ves¬ 
sels  in  these  waters  of  the  open  ocean  is 
a  matter  of  continued  and  recurring  con¬ 
cern  to  all  Americans. 

The  Senate  has  now  before  it  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program.  In  the  last 
session  I  was  joined  by  a  number  of  my 
fellow  Senators,  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
crat  alike,  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
provide  that  no  aid  would  be  extended  to 
any  country  which  imposes  penalties  on 
United  States  fishing  vessels  in  regions 
beyond  the  equivalent  of  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Although 


this  proposal  was  overwhelmingly  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  Senate,  it  did  not,  I  regret 
to  say,  find  similar  support  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  House-Senate 
conferees  weakened  the  Senate  position 
by  permitting  the  President  to  have  dis¬ 
cretion  in  this  matter.  My  amendment 
was  an  unequivocating  mandate.  The 
intent  of  the  Congress  is  nevertheless 
clear  that  no  aid  should  be  provided  to 
countries  which  interfere  with  American 
fisheries  on  the  high  seas. 

President  Belaunde  of  Peru  recently 
told  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
that  his  country’s  200-mile  limit  has  been 
a  great  rallying  cause  for  many  Peruvian 
political  parties  because  it  establishes  a 
national  identity,  “It  tells  the  world  ‘We 
amount  to  something.’  ” 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  only  the 
most  severe  measures,  perhaps  nothing 
short  of  armed  force,  would  effect  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
these  proud  Latin  American  nations. 
Such  measures  are  clearly  too  drastic  for 
the  United  States,  in  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  though  a  few  generations  ago  I 
have  no  doubt  that  force  would  have  been 
applied. 

Even  as  these  seizures  of  American 
vessels  have  taken  place,  use  of  the  open 
seas  has  been  changing  radically  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  traditional  Amer¬ 
ican  fishing  activities.  We  all  agree  that 
we  must  protect  American  fishermen 
against  interference  by  foreign  naval 
vessels  on  the  high  seas.  But,  now  as 
we  see  Soviet  factory  fleets  off  our  own 
shores,  ravaging  the  spawning  beds  just 
beyond  the  3 -mile  limits  of  our  own 
coast,  as  other  nations  in  Latin  America 
join  the  minority  claiming  greater  ter¬ 
ritorial  limits,  we  are  witnessing  an  in¬ 
ternational  grab  for  the  resources  of  the 
sea.  The  expanding  population  on  this 
ever  smaller  globe  is  pressing  to  its  last 
frontier,  the  high  seas. 

Protection  of  the  American  tuna  fleet 
is  no  longer  solely  a  matter  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  vessels  and  their  crews, 
but  of  maintaining  a  resource  vital  to 
the  food  supply  and  to  the  nutrition  of 
our  Nation. 

Since  the  incident  of  May  23  of  this 
year,  I  had  been  in  active  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State  to  find  a 
formula  for  a  long-term  solution  of  this 
recurring  crisis. 

There  is  an  anomaly  in  international 
law  permitting  any  nation,  if  it  so  de¬ 
crees  and  determines,  to  claim  as  much 
of  its  territorial  sea  as  it  is  able  to  pro¬ 
tect,  and  to  receive  appropriate  recogni¬ 
tion  for.  I  believe  it  is  the  consensus  of 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States  would 
not  claim  territorial  limits  which  would 
unreasonably  encroach  on  the  rules  of 
the  road  or  upon  traditional  interna¬ 
tional  fishing  grounds.  In  the  time  of 
President  Eisenhower,  the  delegates  to 
an  international  conference  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  in  1960  came  within  one  vote 
of  adopting  an  international  agreement 
limiting  territorial  waters  of  each  na¬ 
tion  for  fishing  purposes  to  12  miles  from 
the  coast.  That  was  a  pretty  gloomy  roll- 
call  for  maritime  nations. 

Some  of  the  prominent  fishing  nations 
of  the  world  are  now  seeking  to  mark 
out  their  dominance  in  the  fisheries  of 


the  international  seas,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  in  the  last  century  the  im¬ 
perialist  nations  carved  up  Africa.  In 
this  scramble  America  must  provide 
leadership  with  firmness.  She  will  not 
be  greedy,  but  she  will  protect  her  own. 

In  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  State,  I  have  proposed  a  four  point 
program  to  insure  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  our  fishing  activities  off 
Latin  America.  I  stated,  earlier  this 
year,  it  is  essential  that  we  establish  a 
system  of  licensing  whereby  our  fisher¬ 
men  may  peacefully  enter  and  fish  in  the 
waters  off  Latin  America.  No  intergov¬ 
ernmental  arrangement  is  possible  which 
would  recognize  the  egregious  limits  of 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Chile. 

Moreover,  we  cannot,  by  way  of 
attempted  retaliation,  run  our  own  juris¬ 
dictional  claims  hundreds  of  miles  out 
into  the  sea,  nor  is  it  feasible  to  provide 
constant  United  States  naval  convoy  pro¬ 
tection  for  our  American  fishing  vessels. 
Where  we  cannot  provide  physical  secu¬ 
rity  for  them,  we  must  at  least  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  protect  themselves. 
The  following  proposals  should  be  a  first 
step  toward  achieving  these  goals: 

First.  I  intend  to  introduce  shortly  a 
piece  of  legislation  proposing  a  revision 
of  the  Fishermen’s  Protection  Act,  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  registra¬ 
tion  fees  and  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
fishing  licenses  which  U.S.  fishermen  are 
compelled  to  purchase  in  order  to  har¬ 
vest  their  historic  fisheries.  The  U.S. 
Government  should  not  only  pay  fisher¬ 
men  the  cost  of  fines,  as  the  law  now 
provides,  and  of  other  losses  involved  in 
seizure  by  foreign  vessels  in  interna¬ 
tional  waters:  it  should  pay  also — as  pro¬ 
posed  by  my  distinguished  fellow  Sena¬ 
tors  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett] — it  should  compensate  them  for 
at  least  half  of  the  cost  of  the  licensing 
fees  under  an  equitable  formula  to  be 
worked  out  with  the  industry.  It  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  support  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  activities  at  full  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  fishing  industry,  whose  pro¬ 
duction  is  valued  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$250  million. 

I  observe  that  this  year  Japan,  one  of 
the  most  active  fishing  nations  in  the 
world,  paid  over  $7  million  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  fishing  rights  in  Korean  waters. 
The  cost  of  the  measure  I  propose  should 
not  run  to  more  than  $500,000  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion  at  present  rates  of  licensing  charged 
by  all  nations  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Latin  America  likely  to  be  concerned. 

Second.  The  Department  of  State  has 
accepted  the  task  of  facilitating  licens¬ 
ing  procedures  so  that  our  vessels, 
crossing  from  the  zone  of  one  nation  into 
another,  can  conventiently  purchase 
licenses  without  time  wasted  in  bureau¬ 
cratic  procedures  and  without  touching 
shore.  It  is  vital  that  the  fishing  fleet 
be  able  to  continue  without  interruption 
its  pursuit  of  schools  of  fish  as  they 
cross  artifical  international  boundaries 
in  the  seas  and  oceans. 

Third.  The  Department  of  State  has 
agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  con¬ 
sular  office  in  Talava,  Peru,  to  improve  its 
services  to  our  fishermen  in  Latin  Amer- 
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lea.  The  Department  will  also  seek  to 
improve  licensing  arrangements  availa¬ 
ble  to  our  fishermen  in  San  Diego  and 
other  cities  where  our  fishing  interests 
have  ready  access.  The  Department  is 
also  considering  means  of  implementing 
my  suggestion  of  a  permanent  regional 
fishing  attache  in  Latin  America. 

Fourth.  Recognizing  that  we  must 
agree  to  disagree  on  the  limits  of  our  in¬ 
ternational  fishing  boundaries,  the  U.S. 
and  Latin  American  nations  must  also 
recognize  that  we  have  broad  mutual  in¬ 
terests  in  the  defense  and  development  of 
this  hemisphere.  The  Department  of 
State  has  agreed  to  continue  consulta¬ 
tions  toward  resolution  of  these  multi¬ 
faceted  problems  through  negotiations 
and  discussion. 

I  call  upon  the  fishing  industry  and 
upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  urgency  of  maintaining  the 
American-flag  fishing  fleet  in  interna¬ 
tional  waters.  This  problem  becomes 
more  urgent  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  dated 
July  15,  1966,  from  the  Department  of 
State,  signed  by  Robert  M.  Sayre,  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  and  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  tinder  date  of  yesterday,  July  20, 
1966,  signed  by  August  Felando,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  American  Tunaboat 
Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  State, 

Washington,  July  15,  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  Prior  to  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Central  America,  Lincoln  Gordon 
asked  me  to  report  to  you  on  the  status  of 
our  efforts  both  in  Washington  and  overseas 
to  aid  our  American  tuna  fishing  industry. 
In  this  connection  your  suggestions  have 
been  most  helpful  and  we  will  make  every 
effort  to  implement  them. 

While  the  United  States  has  traditionally 
recognized  a  three-mile  limit  for  both  terri¬ 
torial  seas  and  for  exclusive  fisheries  juris¬ 
diction,  certain  other  nations  follow  differ¬ 
ent  rules.  The  situation  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  difficulties  where  the  varying 
points  of  view  come  into  conflict  and  has 
made  the  defense  of  the  right  of  our  fisher¬ 
men  to  operate  on  the  high  seas  a  difficult 
problem.  Perhaps  the  most  extreme  case  is 
off  the  west  coast  of  Latin  America  where 
certain  nations  claim  a  fisheries  jurisdiction 
extending  200  miles  from  their  coasts. 
Under  present  circumstances  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  effective  remedy  under  inter¬ 
national  law.  Either  we  must  accept  such 
claims,  attempt  to  impose  our  views,  or  find 
a  negotiated  position  which  does  not 
prejudice  either  party's  claim  but  results  in 
a  workable  arrangement.  As  the  first  posi¬ 
tion  is  not  acceptable  and  the  second  not 
practical,  we  have  been  attempting  to  find 
some  mutually  acceptable  solution  through 
negotiation.  We  have,  in  addition,  investi¬ 
gated  means  of  improving  the  lot  of  our 
American  fishermen  while  these  interna¬ 
tional  questions  remain  unresolved. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties  that  these  con¬ 
flicting  claims  present  to  the  American  fish¬ 
ing  industry,  the  Congress  enacted  legisla¬ 
tion  which  provides  compensation  for  cer¬ 
tain  fines  levied  against  our  fishermen  when 
they  are  apprehended  on  what  we  consider 


to  be  the  high  seas.  As  discussed  with  you, 
the  Administration  is  presently  considering 
the  need  for  broadening  the  benefits  now 
available  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
These  amendments  could  include  such  things 
as  reimbursement  for  registration  fees  and 
fishing  licenses  which  U.S.  fishermen  are 
compelled  to  purchase  in  return  for  operat¬ 
ing  on  what  we  consider  to  be  the  high  seas. 

As  you  have  pointed  out,  in  those  situa¬ 
tions  where  U.S.  fishermen  intend  to  fish  in 
waters  off  a  Latin  American  country  and  are 
willing  to  buy  licenses,  the  procedure  should 
be  as  uncomplicated  and  convenient  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  this  regard,  Chile,  Peru.  Ecuador 
and  other  relevant  Latin  American  countries 
have  established  consular  representation  in 
San  Diego  and  in  other  cities  to  which  our 
fishing  interests  have  ready  access.  Cer¬ 
tain  countries  permit  licensing  by  radio  when 
the  plans  of  a  captain  change  and  it  appears 
he  will  wish  to  fish  in  the  waters  off  the 
indicated  country.  As  you  have  suggested, 
we  will  explore  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
this  facility  from  other  countries  as  well. 
In  this  area,  we  are  encouraging  discussions 
between  representatives  of  the  fishing  indus¬ 
try  and  the  foreign  consulates  to  broaden 
the  services  which  are  made  available. 

We  will  continue  to  attempt  to  avoid  con¬ 
frontations  between  U.S.  fishermen  and  for¬ 
eign  governments  and  will  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  and  broaden  the  services  available  to 
American  fishermen  when  they  are  appre¬ 
hended  on  the  high  seas  and  taken  to  foreign 
ports.  In  Ecuador,  for  example,  our  Con¬ 
sulate  General  in  Guayaquil  provides  the 
necessary  consular  services  in  the  port  of 
Salinas  (the  port  where  our  vessels  have  on 
occasion  been  taken) ,  and  attempts  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  services  within  two  hours  or  so  of 
notification  that  a  boat  has  been  appre¬ 
hended.  This  has  even  on  occasion  meant 
that  a  representative  of  the  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral  has  been  able  to  be  waiting  on  the  dock 
when  the  vessel  arrived  in  port.  In  Peru  the 
principal  ports  where  our  vessels  have  been 
taken  after  seizure  are  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the 
capital  at  Lima,  and  our  Ambassador  has 
used  the  Air  Attache  plane  to  fly  a  team  to 
the  site  to  provide  assistance.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  prompt  handling  of  the  cases 
of  our  tuna  vessels  and  their  subsequent  re¬ 
lease.  We  have,  of  course,  vigorously  pro¬ 
tested  these  incidents  to  the  respective  host 
governments  when  such  have  occurred  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  required.  We  will 
also  investigate  your  suggestion  that  we  find 
a  means  of  establishing  a  consular  office  at 
Talara. 

In  the  more  difficult  area  of  reaching  an 
understanding  with  the  governments  con¬ 
cerned,  our  Embassies  are  currently  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  explore  areas  of  possible  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  fisheries  which  would  not 
prejudice  the  legal  position  of  either  party. 
We  will  continue  to  discuss  these  problems 
with  you  and  the  fishing  industry,  and  are 
hopeful  that  we  will  thereby  obtain  further 
suggestions  that  can  be  helpful  in  these  ne¬ 
gotiations.  If  these  proposals  are  mutually 
acceptable,  we  will  attempt  to  obtain  their 
approval  by  the  affected  governments. 

In  our  active  search  for  a  solution  to  these 
problems  the  Department  of  State  plans  in 
the  immediate  future  to  assign  a  regional 
fisheries  attache,  highly  skilled  in  fisheries 
problems,  to  a  post  in  South  America  where 
he  will  be  able  to  serve  the  entire  area. 

I  hope  that  the  ends  of  the  American  fish¬ 
ing  industry  will  be  best  served  through  the 
services  described  above  and  through  con¬ 
tinuing  negotiations.  I  look  forward  to  fur¬ 
ther  cooperation  with  you  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  tuna  fishing  industry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  M.  Sayre, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter - 

American  Affairs. 


July  21,  1966 

July  20, 1966. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  program  you  have  out¬ 
lined  as  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  our 
longstanding  problem  with  Latin  American 
nations  in  continuing  our  traditional  tuna 
fisheries  in  that  area  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Tunaboat  Association.  I  would 
particularly  like  to  commend  your  construc¬ 
tive  and  positive  proposal  to  defray  the  costs 
incurred  by  our  fishermen  to  harvest  tuna 
in  areas  which  have  been  recognized  as  tradi¬ 
tional  fishing  grounds  for  the  United  States 
fleet,  and  which  in  many  places  the  United 
States  recognizes  as  international  waters. 

As  you  well  know,  the  tuna  industry  in  the 
United  States  originated  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1903.  Since  that  time  Southern 
California  fishermen  have  developed  fisheries 
from  the  coast  of  California  to  Chile.  These 
fisheries  now  produce  approximately  190,000 
tons,  or  over  400,000,000  cans  of  tuna,  per 
year,  for  the  consumption  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Since  1950  American  tuna  fishermen  have 
provided  the  benefits  of  their  knowledge,  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  their  trade  secrets,  to  the 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission, 
so  that  the  Commission  may  appropriately 
investigate  the  fisheries,  carry  out  its  con¬ 
servation  activities,  and  provide  a  basis  for 
regulation  of  this  fishing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nations  of  the  Pacific  Basin. 

We  recognize  this  fishery,  not  as  the  pre¬ 
serve  of  one  nation,  but  as  the  common  re¬ 
source  of  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

August  Felando, 

General  Manager, 
American  Tunaboat  Association. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  previous  understanding  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  would  call  up  an  amendment  in 
which  he  is  interested  at  this  time. 

So  under  the  circumstances,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  The  amendment 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(g)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  pro¬ 
hibitions  against  furnishing  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“  ‘(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  any  member  state  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  the  gov¬ 
ernment  which  came  into  power  by  the  un¬ 
constitutional  overthrow  of  a  freely  elected, 
constitutional,  democratic  government  which 
had  been  acting  in  accordance  with  its  con¬ 
stitutional  mandate,  if,  in  consultation  with 
the  members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  in  accordance  with  applicable 
resolutions  and  agreements  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  the  President  finds 
that  such  government  does  not  intend  to 
take  appropriate  steps,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  for  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
government,  the  holding  of  free  elections, 
and  the  application  of  human  and  civil  rights 
and  liberties,  until  (1)  the  President  is  sat¬ 
isfied  that  such  government  Intends  to  take 
such  appropriate  steps  or  (2)  the  President 
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has  determined  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  is  essential  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States,  and  reports  such 
determination  and  his  reasons  therefor  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  within  30 
days  accordingly.’  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  an¬ 
nounce  for  the  information  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  amendment  I  have  called 
up  is  a  mimeographed  amendment.  I 
call  this  especially  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
because  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  the  mimeographed  amendment 
and  the  printed  amendment  which  I  orig¬ 
inally  intended  to  propose. 

That  material  difference  lies  in  the 
use,  in  the  third  line  of  the  section  which 
I  propose  to  insert — that  is,  section  (p)  — 
of  the  word  “came,”  in  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
words  “comes  into”  in  the  printed  docu¬ 
ment. 

That  makes  a  great  difference.  It  is 
my  desire  to  have  included  within  the 
purview  of  this  amendment  the  de  facto 
regime  in  Argentina.  By  the  use  of  the 
word  “came,”  it  is  likely  included.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  words 
“comes  into”  cloud  also  mean  this,  if  the 
author  of  the  amendment  said  it  was 
the  intention  to  deal  with  current  de 
facto  regimes,  and  of  course  Argentina 
is  the  current  one. 

I  have  been  unable  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Department  of  State  on 
that  interpretation.  Therefore,  to  end 
any  question  as  to  what  I  meant,  I  had 
to  change  the  words  “comes  into”  to  the 
word  “came.” 

I  shall  make  that  explanation  again 
when  more  Senators  are  present,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  offered  is  the  mimeographed 
amendment  and  not  the  printed  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  give  this  amendment  the  degree  of 
weight  and  responsibility  and  seriousness 
which  it  deserves. 

It  represents  a  very  real  and  a  very 
pressing  problem  for  us  in  a  part  of  the 
world  which,  without  denegating  the 
importance  of  other  parts  of  the  world, 
is,  in  terms  of  the  long-term  future  of 
the  United  States,  the  most  important. 
Solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
the  most  important  element  or  should  be. 

This  is  said,  as  I  say,  without  in  any 
way  deprecating  or  depreciating  the  crit¬ 
ical  importance  of  anything  else  we  do 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  real  problem  facing  us  is  what  to 
do  with  nonconstitutional  regimes,  mili¬ 
tary  regimes  in  the  main,  which  take 
over  generally  by  force,  even  though  it 
may  be  bloodless,  from  constitutional 
governments  in  this  hemisphere.  I  em¬ 


phasize  that  the  amendment  relates  to 
this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  first  be  very  clear 
as  to  what  the  amendment  would  do. 
The  amendment  does  not  deal  with  rec¬ 
ognition.  That  is  not  our  congressional 
prerogative.  The  amendment  deals  only 
with  assistance,  which  is  something  on 
which  we  legislate. 

The  amendment  deals  with  assistance 
to  any  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  That  confines  the 
amendment  to  19  countries  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  excluding  Canada. 

The  amendment  relates  only  to  gov¬ 
ernments  which  have  come  into  power, 
so-called  de  facto  governments,  by  the 
unconstitutional  overthrow  of  freely 
elected  and  constitutional,  democratic 
governments  which  have  been  acting  in 
accordance  with  their  constitutional 
mandates.  The  amendment  would  apply 
to  that  kind  of  a  de  facto  regime. 

To  me,  and  this  is  the  most  critical 
aspect  of  the  amendment,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  consultation  with  the  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  resolu¬ 
tions  and  agreements  of  the  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  introduce  into  the  moti¬ 
vating  action  of  the  United  States  the 
result  of  consultations  with  other  Ameri¬ 
can  countries. 

This  would  come  about  through  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  at  the  November  1965 
meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  of  the  Second 
Special  Inter- American  Conference.  It 
is  Resolution  No.  26.  I  shall  describe  it 
later.  It  is  of  critical  importance  to  me 
in  respect  of  this  amendment  because  it 
is  a  recognition  of  the  impact  upon  our 
policy  of  collective  consultation  with 
other  American  countries. 

If  my  amendment  is  agreed  to,  we 
would  stop  foreign  assistance — military, 
economic,  technical,  or  any  kind  of  as¬ 
sistance — to  such  a  government  after  the 
consultation  to  which  I  have  referred,  if 
the  President  were  to  find  that  such  a  de 
facto  government  does  not  intend  to  take 
appropriate  steps  within  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
government  and  the  holding  of  free  elec¬ 
tions  and  the  application  of  civil  rights 
and  liberties. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  to  which  I  refer.  That  is  the 
exact  term  of  that  resolution. 

This  denial  of  aid  is  to  obtain  until  the 
President  is  satisfied  that  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  does  intend  to  hold  free  elections 
and  to  apply  human  and  civil  rights  and 
liberties,  or  until  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as¬ 
sistance  is  essential  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States,  and  he  re¬ 
ports  such  determination  and  his  reasons 
therefor  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  within  30  days. 

These  are  the  essential  components  of 
the  resolution.  It  requires  a  cut  off  of 
aid,  both  military  and  economic,  after 
consultation  with  the  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  if  the 
President  finds  that  the  de  facto  govern¬ 


ment  does  not  intend  to  have  free  elec¬ 
tions  or  to  extend  human  and  civil  rights 
and  liberties.  The  resolution  provides 
for  the  cutting  off  of  aid  until  such  time 
as  the  President  advises  Congress  that  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  government  intends 
to  take  those  steps  or  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  does  not  intend  to 
take  such  steps,  it  is  still  essential  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
give  such  aid. 

For  practical  purposes,  this  puts  the 
President  to  his  proof,  and  serves  notice 
that  we  do  not  favor  military  takeovers, 
and  that,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
recognition,  which  is  within  the  power 
of  the  Executive,  aid  will  not  follow. 

This  is  a  matter  peculiarly  within  the 
competence  of  Congress  to  say,  because 
this  is  the  one  organ  of  a  democratic 
government  or  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  immediately  eliminated  in 
the  event  of  such  at  take-over.  The  first 
thing  that  goes  is  the  legislative  arm  of 
government.  So  I  believe  that  we  in 
Congress  have  a  right  to  show  a  special 
solicitude  for  the  legislative  arm  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  an  organ  of  the  freedom  of 
the  people,  by  this  kind  of  amendment 
emanating  from  us,  at  the  very  least — 
really,  we  are  proceeding  on  the  basis  of 
“at  the  very  least” — putting  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  his  proof. 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  mind, 
naturally,  is,  Who  would  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  amendment?  What  coun¬ 
tries  would  be  affected?  Our  researches 
and  our  checking  with  the  Department 
of  State  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  only 
Argentina,  which  has  very  recently  been 
the  subject  of  a  military  takeover,  would 
be  affected. 

Other  military  regimes  are  in  existence 
in  Latin  America.  For  example,  Para¬ 
guay  is  one,  but  Paraguay  is  approaching 
an  election;  so  the  President  could  cer¬ 
tify  a  continuance  of  aid  to  that  country, 
fully  within  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Bolivia  has  a  military  government,  but, 
again,  elections  are  scheduled  for  July  3 ; 
and  Bolivia,  too,  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  could  qualify  on  certifica¬ 
tion  by  the  President. 

The  same  is  true  of  Brazil,  the  largest 
country  in  Latin  America,  which  also  has 
a  regime  which  came  into  power  with 
military  support.  There,  too,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  certify  qualification,  because 
elections  are  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
October  and  November  of  this  year  for 
various  elements  of  the  government. 

Haiti  presents  a  different  situation,  al¬ 
though  they  have  a  government,  under 
their  version  of  a  constitution  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  law,  which  we  thoroughly  dis¬ 
approve  of,  because  the  President  holds! 
office  for  life,  by  a  resolution  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  arm  of  the  country.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  kind  of  fuzzy  situation 
could  come  within  the  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  and  bring  Haiti  with¬ 
in  the  terms  fo  the  amendment,  which 
deals  with  unconstitutional  overthrow  of 
a  freely  elected  and  constituted  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  That  would  not  fit 
the  case  of  Haiti. 

So  when  the  matter  is  boiled  down  in 
the  way  I  have  described,  the  one  coun¬ 
try  which  would  come  under  this  amend- 
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ment — except  by  virtue  of  the  President’s 
determination  that  aid  should  be  con¬ 
tinued — would  be  Argentina. 

A  good  deal  of  opinion  has  been 
pressed  upon  me  that  the  language  of 
the  original  printed  amendment  pro¬ 
posed,  which  was  prospective  entirely, 
unless  differently  construed,  should  be 
the  way  in  which  I  ought  to  present  the 
amendment,  because  it  would  exclude 
Argentina,  and  that  as  we  had  already 
recognized  Argentina  by  action  of  the 
President,  there  ought  to  be  a  free  hand 
on  the  part  of  the  President  in  respect  of 
Argentina. 

I  am  not  opinionated  on  this  subject, 
but  I  believe  it  fair  to  disclose  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  why  I  took  the  other  course  and  made 
it  retrospective  in  operation. 

I  first  suggested,  I  might  say  paren¬ 
thetically,  that  I  would  be  willing,  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  to  state  that 
the  words  which  were  prospective  would 
nonetheless  include  Argentina,  because 
it  was  a  contemporary  takeover.  But  as 
the  administration  demurred  to  that  in¬ 
terpretation,  I  naturally  could  not  make 
it,  because  I  could  not  do  it  unilaterally. 
Therefore,  I  went  the  whole  way  and 
adopted  the  retrospective  word  “came.” 

I  did  so  in  order  to  submit  the  case 
to  the  Senate  in  its  full  strength,  which  I 
believed  was  the  only  fair  thing  to — 
especially  with  the  Argentinian  situation 
facing  us  currently — to  present  to  the 
Senate,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  very 
least,  the  situation  with  Argentina 
included. 

Ample  parliamentary  means  are  avail¬ 
able  by  which  to  confine  the  proposed 
amendment  to  its  prospective  operation, 
if  I  feel  that  that  is  the  prevailing  opin-  ' 
ion  in  the  Senate,  in  which  respect  I  say 
it  would  still  be  an  effective  and  an  im¬ 
portant  amendment,  but  not  so  effective 
and  not  so  important  as  if  it  did  include 
Argentina.  Then  we  could  manage, 
within  parliamentary  means,  to  bring  it 
in  line  with  that  view,  if  it  represented 
some  general  view  of  the  Senate. 

However,  in  the  first  instance,  I  felt 
that  I  wished  to  present  the  matter  in 
its  pristine  form  to  the  Senate,  facing 
the  Senate  directly  with  a  decision  as 
to  whether  the  Argentine  military  regime 
should  be  included  in  this  declaration  of 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  that  this  be  pro¬ 
spective  only  and  the  reason  it  seeks  to 
give  itself  an  obsolutely  free  hand  with 
Argentina  are  understandable.  Natural¬ 
ly,  the  Executive  always  desires  to  re¬ 
tain  as  much  initiative  in  foreign  policy 
as  possible.  This  I  understand.  But  I 
point  out  that  my  reason,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  unique  custodianship 
which  I  feel  a  legislative  body  has  in  a 
representative  government.  We  are  the 
legislative  body  of  our  Nation.  Legisla¬ 
tive  bodies  of  other  nations,  subject  to 
this  kind  of  de  facto  takeover,  are  the 
first  to  go. 

I  point  out  in  respect  to  the  Argentine 
regime,  which  I  have  no  desire  to  at¬ 
tack,  that  we  hear  mixed  views  and  re¬ 
ports  about  that  matter,  even  from  Ar¬ 
gentina  itself.  I  do  not  wish  my  words 
to  constitute  an  attack  on  the  Argentine 
regime  specifically.  I  have  no  such  in¬ 


tent  in  mind.  But  I  do  attack  the  con¬ 
cept  that  without  some  deliberation  In 
which  Congress  should  participate,  aid 
may  be  continued  solely  at  the  will  of  the 
Executive  of  our  own  country  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  takeover  government. 

I  point  out  that  the  first  thing  that 
was  done  in  Argentina  was  the  dissolving 
of  the  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
all  political  parties.  In  short,  all  forms 
of  representative  government  and  of 
democratic  government  were  immediate¬ 
ly  swept  aside  in  Argentina.  This  is  the 
traditional  practice  of  a  military  gov¬ 
ernment,  no  matter  how  beneficent. 

Under  my  proposed  amendment,  even 
that  could  be  done.  We  contemplate 
the  fact  that  it  could  be  done. 
But  we  also  say  that  at  the  very  least 
we  expect  good-faith  efforts  to  bring 
back  representative  government,  in  or¬ 
der  to  qualify  such  a  nation  for  aid  from 
this  country,  which  is  the  participation 
by  another  nation  in  our  resources,  which 
we  in  Congress  have  an  important  hand 
in  giving. 

It  is  not  like  the  recognition  which  we 
have  entrusted  under  the  Constitution 
to  the  President. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Mondale  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
the  military  junta  that  has  taken  over 
the  Government  of  Argentina.  However, 
yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  for  a  period  of  5  years  was  in  the 
mercantile  field  in  Argentina,  a,  man 
whom  I  know  well.  He  went  to  Argen¬ 
tina.  He  wrote  to  me  urging  that  we  not 
take  any  action,  but  that  we  give  the  new 
Government  an  opportunity  to  try  to 
establish  some  semblance  of  being  a 
good  government,  to  give  it  an  opportu¬ 
nity  later  to  hold  democratic  elections 
so  as  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves. 

He  did  state  that,  as  we  know,  the 
Peronistas  are  a  strong  organization  in 
that  country  and  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  they  had  no  great  love  for  the 
United  States. 

I  think  that  when  we  deal  with  Argen¬ 
tina,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  perhaps 
this  is  the  best  we  can  do  temporarily.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  the  Government  there. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  in  our  debate  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  subject  of  institutions,  the 
future  of  institutions,  and  also  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  free  and  representative 
government. 

In  this  regard,  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  submitted 
our  resolution  on  this  very  subject — in 
which  he  did  give  me  the  great  honor  of 
joining  with  me — in  September  of  1965, 
I  made  a  statement,  in  presenting  the 
resolution,  which  remarks  run  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  the  amendment  I  sub¬ 
mitted  today.  That  was  before  the 
Argentine  takeover,  and  if  we  had 
adopted  that  resolution,  it  would  have 
had  a  bearing  on  the  Argentine  situa¬ 
tion: 

Such  military  coups  have  occurred  in 
Latin  America  since  the  beginning  of  1962. 
It  may  be  argued  very  convincingly  that  not 


all  of  these  takeovers  were  undesirable  but 
it  may  be  argued  with  equal  persuasion, 
however  transitional  may  be  the  military  in 
political  affairs  in  Latin  America,  that  these 
are  becoming  increasingly  damaging  to  Latin 
American  development  and  should,  there¬ 
fore,  inspire  great  hemispheric  concern. 

I  am  sure  we  all  understand  that  one 
of  the  most  upsetting  aspects  of  govern¬ 
ment  stability  in  Latin  America  is  the 
danger  of  military  takeover.  When  I 
was  in  Argentina  a  few  months  ago  and 
saw  President  Mia,  and  looked  over  the 
situation  there,  the  country  was  having 
serious  economic  difficulties. 

I  am  sure — because  it  is  probably  true 
of  every  country  in  varying  degrees — that 
the  President  and  his  administration 
could  have  run  the  country  a  lot  better 
than  it  was  being  run.  I  am  sure  there 
are  all  knds  of  legitimate  complaints  and 
difficulties,  but  we  have  learned  over  such 
a  long  period  of  time  that  the  institution 
is  more  important  than  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  administration.  When  the  institu¬ 
tion  goes,  the  people’s  freedom  goes. 
They  can  endure  the  lack  of  success 
much  more  than  the  loss  of  the  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  important  point  that  we  must 
remember  in  the  Senate  is  that  almost 
every  Latin  American  government  exists 
by  sufferance  of  the  military.  There  can¬ 
not  be  real  stability  in  Latin  America  un¬ 
til  that  ends.  This  is  a  critical  point  for 
all  of  us  to  remember  as  we  give  our  votes 
and  support  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  appropriations. 

There  was  widespread  public  informa¬ 
tion  in  Argentina  that  the  military  could 
take  over  the  government  on  any  after¬ 
noon  that  they  wished.  Hence,  President 
Illia’s  government  operated  constantly 
under  that  disability. 

Indeed,  so  pressing  was  this  idea  that 
when  I  was  there  a  general  had  to  issue 
a  statement  saying  that  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  or  design  to  take  over  the  govern¬ 
ment,  so  persistent  were  the  rumors  that 
this  was  likely  to  happen  any  day. 

Even  in  firmly  established  governments 
such  as  those  in  Chile  and  Peru  and 
other  countries  in  Latin  America,  one 
inevitably  finds  the  people  looking  over 
their  shoulders  as  to  what  the  army  is 
going  to  do.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
great  elements  of  instability,  and  im¬ 
perils  the  democratic  process  in  Latin 
America. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  end 
that  kind  of  approach  and  make  it  clear 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  reward  military 
takeovers,  as  we  did  with  respect  to 
Argentina.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  Argentine  position  merely  be¬ 
cause  a  few  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  recognize  it  or  whatever  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  military  coups  had  a  chance  to 
cool  off.  One  could  get  an  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  action  if  it  had  brought 
enough  public  support  to  sustain  the 
government  rather  than  the  military 
power,  which  can  give  an  appearance  of 
tranquillity  for  a  period  of  days  or  weeks. 

I  say  again  that  I  am  not  assailing  the 
Argentine  regime.  It  may  be  a  bene- 
ficient  military  dictatorship,  but  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  is  what  it  is.  In  my  judgment, 
we  cannot  as  a  legislature — and  that  is 
what  we  are — allow  the  idea  to  go  abroad 
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that  we  shall  turn  over  to  the  President, 
without  some  participation  by  us,  no 
matter  how  minimal — and  certainly  the 
participation  I  propose  is  minimal — 
some  share  in  the  decisions  taken  with 
respect  to  this  critically  important  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  so  vital  to  the  future  of 
Latin  America. 

Indeed,  the  real  danger  in  these  situa¬ 
tions  is  that  in  the  continued  erosion  of 
the  hope  and  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  the  viability  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  and  by  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  successive  coups  can  follow,  their 
faith  can  be  broken  by  the  frequent  or 
prolonged  absence  of  democratic  exper¬ 
ience.  See  what  dictatorship  did  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  through  blood  baths. 
See  what  dictatorship  of  the  military 
has  done  hi  Argentina  itself  within  the 
last  decade,  since  Peron  left.  Even  he 
himself  was  the  product  of  a  military 
coup  and  fixed  a  dictatorship  on  the 
country  for  years,  a  dictatorship  which 
almost  broke  the  country’s  back,  in 
economic  and  social  terms. 

See  what  Argentina  itself  has  endured 
during  the  last  10  years.  Its  government, 
since  the  fall  of  the  dictator  in  1955,  has 
been  unable  to  break  the  strength  of  the 
Peronist  movement,  but  has  reached  a 
compromise  with  it  that  is  acceptable  to 
the  armed  forces.  The  Government  of 
Argentina  apparently  has  been  unable  to 
handle  the  armed  forces  there. 

So  this  is  a  very  sticky  wicket,  as  the 
saying  goes.  I  have  no  illusions  that  my 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  end  that 
kind  of  situation;  but  it  is  high  time  that 
we  began  to  express  ourselves  clearly  and 
unequivocally  upon  this  subject,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  desire  to  preserve  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  which  is  what  we 
as  a  Congress  should  seek  to  obtain. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  somewhat  similar 
amendment  was  adopted  to  a  foreign  aid 
bill,  but  it  fell  in  conference.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  bitter  experience  of  the 
last  few  years  on  this  subject  will  enable 
whatever  amendment  the  Senate  decides 
ter  adopt  in  this  field  to  survive  con- 

f  GT6I1C0. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  originally  of¬ 
fered  contained  the  word  “comes"  rather 
than  the  word  “came.” 

The  substitute  amendment  appeals  to 
me,  perhaps,  as  being  a  much  more  prac¬ 
tical  approach  to  this  problem,  and  I  am 
sympathetic  to  the  Senator’s  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  the  Senator  is, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  I  only 
wish  that  by  the  adoption  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  we  could  be  assured  that  it  would 
really  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  real¬ 
izes  that  fully  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  However,  I 
feel  that  we  can  contribute  toward  alle¬ 
viating  an  emotional  situation  if  we  do 
not  leave  the  amendment  as  a  prospec¬ 
tive  operation,  since  we  have  already,  in 
the  last  few  days,  recognized  Argentina’s 
Government  as  a  de  jure  government. 


To  go  back  now  and  adopt  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  which  says  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  reason  to 
recognize  the  Argentine  Government  offi¬ 
cially,  we  now  take  this  particular  posi¬ 
tion,  could  have,  perhaps,  an  effect  that 
is  not  quite  warranted. 

So  far  as  military  governments  are 
concerned,  that  does  create  a  most  con¬ 
fusing  situation  because  I  think  we  can 
sit  down  and  analyze  certain  military 
coups  which  have  occurred  in  Latin 
America  over  the  past  several  years,  and, 
at  least  I,  could  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  except  for  some  of  them  the  govern¬ 
ments  involved  would  be  probably  Com¬ 
munist  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  interrupt 
there,  that  certainly  was  the  suspicion 
about  the  two  governments. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  was  so 
much  evidence  of  that.  In  almost  every 
instance — I  am  not  so  sure  about  Argen¬ 
tina  now,  because  I  do  not  think  that  has 
disclosed  itself  sufficiently — when  the 
military  has  taken  over  in  such  countries 
as  Peru,  Brazil,  and  others — even  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  before  this — in  so  many  in¬ 
stances  where  the  military  has  taken 
over,  it  has  taken  over  with  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  it  wants  to  restore  constitu¬ 
tional  government  which,  it  says,  is  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  in  the  country, 
and  therefore  they  have  to  step  in  to  pro¬ 
tect  what  it  calls  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment. 

I  do  not  say  that  is  true  or  untrue,  but 
I  think  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that 
that  has  been  the  case  because  that  has 
been  the  situation. 

In  most  of  those  instances,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  military  has  carried 
out  exactly  what  it  said  it  would  do.  It 
has  stepped  aside  when  a  strong  consti- 
tutitonal  government  has  been  installed 
and  free  elections  have  been  called  for, 
and  other  things  of  that  kind. 

Now,  in  one  or  two  cases  I  think  we 
have  had  some  rather  serious  and  self- 
serving  operations  by  the  military  which 
have  not  been  quite  so  altruistic  or  so 
patriotic.  I  am  not  passing  on  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  situation,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  because  it  has  not  unfolded  itself 
sufficiently  yet  for  us  to  get  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  it;  but  I  would  very  much  hope 
that  the  Senator  could  leave  his  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  was  originally  filed,  largely 
because  our  Government  has  now  seen 
fit  to  recognize  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment,  although  that  does  not  necessarily 
ipean  that  we  approve  of  everything  they 
have  done,  or  that  we  will  approve  of 
everything  that  they  have  done. 

I  recall  that  we  become  emotional, 
sometimes,  on  these  things.  A  year  or 
so  ago,  I  was  very  much  opposed  to  an 
absolute  legislative  prohibition  against 
furnishing  any  aid  to  Indonesia,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Much  as, I  disapprove  of  what 
Sukarno  is  doing,  I  took  the  position  at 
that  time  that  it  was  entirely  possible 
Sukarno  would  not  be  in  control  of  In¬ 
donesia  forever,  that  there  might  be 
something  there  that  would  happen  that 
we  would  want  to  move  rather  rapidly 
on,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  and 
furnish  some  aid  to  a — hopefully — bet¬ 
ter,  government  controlled  regime. 

I  did  not  have  any  crystal  ball — it  was 


not  that  sort  of  thing — however,  it  did 
turn  out  exactly  that  way.  I  think  we 
are  justified  in  the  new  Indonesian  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  definitely  oriented,  at 
the  moment  at  least,  it  seems;  westward 
rather  than  eastward.  We  are  justified, 
I  think,  without  going  through  the  tor¬ 
tured  process  of  legislative  discussion,  to 
be  able  to  give  them  a  little  aid  in  order 
to  encourage  them  to  go  on  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  more  representative 
government. 

I  feel  the  same  way  here.  I  think  that 
more  discretion  should  be  left  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the - • 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  will  not  vote  for  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment.  That  is  not  the  point. 
If  an  amendment  of  this  kind  is  adopted, 
I  hope  it  will  be  the  least  abrasive  of 
several  alternatives  which  we  might  have. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  a  high- 
ranking  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  I  think  on  all  of 
these  matters  of  such  delicacy  in  foreign 
policy  I  would  be  among  the  first  to  listen 
to  him.  I  hope  very  much  that  we  may 
have  the  views  of  other  members,  and 
that  we  will  have  a  test  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence,  I  might  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  because  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is  going  to  move  to  strengthen 
even  this  amendment — the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  already 
feels  may  perhaps  be  properly  modified 
by  requiring  congressional  action  before 
the  President  can  actually  give  aid — 
which  I  do  not  require  under  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  get,  per¬ 
haps,  a  consciousness  of  the  views  of  the 
Senate  through  that  vote  with  respect  to 
strengthening  even  further  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  by  perhaps  a  little  debate 
afterward,  we  may  have  some  idea  as  to 
what  is  the  the  broadest  possible  sup¬ 
port  here  for  an  amendment,  or  whether 
the  way  I  have  it  now,  or  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  suggested. 

If  the  Senator  has  time,  I  should  like 
to  submit  one  other  question  to  him. 

I  think  that  Argentina,  incidentally,  is 
a  case  where  we  may  have  a  situation 
with  the  military  which  would  be  sui 
generis — and  he  is  a  lawyer  and  under¬ 
stands  what  I  mean  by  that.  For  this 
reason:  One  of  the  interesting  things 
about  Argentina  is  that  the  whole  mili¬ 
tary  effort  is  directed  toward  blocking 
what  many  claim  to  be  a  majority  of  the 
people  from  electing  a  majority  govern¬ 
ment  which  could  be  a  Peronista  govern¬ 
ment.  It  might  be  a  Peronista  govern¬ 
ment  without  Peron,  which  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  about  one-half  of  that  move¬ 
ment  now;  or  it  might  be  a  Peronista  gov¬ 
ernment  with  Peron.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  a  government,  perhaps,  that  a 
majority  of  the  people — most  of  whom 
are  workers  and  farmers — would  want. 

This  is  a  profound  question  for  us,  as  to 
what  our  attitude  would  be  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  I  disapprove  as  much  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  of  the  extremism, 
the  destruction,  and  the  breaking  of  the 
back  of  the  Argentine  community, 
socially,  and  economically,  which  re- 
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suited  from  the  Peron  regime.  We  have 
a  deep  question  to  decide.  We  do  not 
have  to  aid  it.  We  can  deny  it  aid  if 
it  became  a  government,  but  what  shall 
we  do  about  the  processes  which  might 
conceivably  bring  it  into  being  so  that  a 
military  government  in  the  Argentine 
may  not  be  nearly  so  ready?  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  nearly  so  ready  as  the 
military  government  in  Brazil  would  be 
for  free  elections,  civil  rights,  and  other 
liberties  and  so  forth,  as  called  for  by  the 
resolution  of  the  second  special  Inter- 
American  Conference  of  the  OAS. 
Therefore,  an  evaluation  of  our  posture 
with  regal’d  to  Argentine  is  really  a  seri¬ 
ous  component  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  I  invite  his  attention,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  military 
takeovers  in  the  Argentine  before. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Those  mili¬ 
tary  takeovers  have  resulted  rather 
speedily  in  a  return  of  the  government 
to  what  at  least  the  military  thought — 
and  I  think  most  people  agree — was  a 
constitutional  concept  of  government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  buttress  the 
Senator’s  argument,  the  fact  is  when  they 
were  holding  the  election,  two-thirds 
were  Peronistas,  but  they  elected  a 
leader  who  was  not  a  Peronista. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  true.  I 
think  they  got  frightened  of  that  in  one 
state,  a  few  months  ago.  I  forget  what 
the  percentage  was,  but  I  think  it  was 
approximately  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
Peronistas  in  that  state. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Of  course,  the 
Peron  government  was  a  tyrannical  kind 
of  government.  It  was  not  a  representa¬ 
tive  government.  I  think  that  may  be 
what  they  are  afraid  of.  They  may  not 
be.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  make  up 
my  mind  about  this  government  yet. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  perhaps  it  would 
help  Senators,  including  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  if  I  read  into  the  Record  the 
declaration  of  the  Ongania  regime  which 
I  think  is  pertinent  to  this  debate. 

I  have  three  statements  here.  We  have 
checked  and  tried  everywhere  for  as 
much  information  as  we  could  obtain  on 
the  attitude  of  the  Ongania  government 
on  this  question. 

First,  on  July  9,  1966,  when  President 
Ongania  addressed  the  nation  at  San 
Miguel  de  Tucuman,  he  stated  in  part 
as  follows: 

To  this  end  we  shall  give  each  citizen  the 
opportunity  to  feel  himself  master  of  and 
responsible  for  his  own  destiny;  social  and 
political  peace,  making  possible  harmonious 
solidarity  without  petty  divisions;  security, 
so  that  sudden  fears  shall  not  weaken  labor; 
justice,  so  that  the  fruit  of  our  effort  shall 
not  be  wasted  in  privUeges  and  so  that  we 
may  all  feel  united  in  our  common  labor,  true 
freedom,  In  order  that  intelligence  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  may  create  without  restrictions  our 
great  national  future. 

Then,  in  a  subsequent  statement,  on 
July  12,  he  gave  assurances  in  response 
to  matters  which  had  been  laid  before 


him,  of  the  fact  that  he  would  not  abide 
by  having  extremist  groups  in  the  country 
which  do  not  hide  their  threats,  thereby 
seeking  to  provoke  artificial  divisions  in 
the  Argentine  family,  thus  distorting  the 
image  of  the  nation. 

He  was  laying  down  what  we  in  this 
country  would  call  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  in  that  regard. 

Finally,  on  July  13,  1966,  he  stated  as 
a  basis  of  his  internal  policy  his  desire 
to  formulate  the  bases  necessary  for  the 
reestablishment  of  representative  de¬ 
mocracy  with  corrects  preexisting  politi¬ 
cal  deformations. 

But  in  none  of  these  declarations  does 
the  de  facto  president  as  a  result  of  a 
military  takeover  give  the  assurances 
which  are  called  for  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  in  resolution  26,  to 
which  we  are  a  party,  which  was  adopted 
on  November  30, 1965,  at  the  Second  Spe¬ 
cial  Inter-American  Conference  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  the  pertinent  aspect  of  that 
resolution,  because  it  is  so  pertinent  to 
the  present  discussion.  I  read  from  doc¬ 
ument  No.  150  of  that  conference. 

First  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
whole  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  document 
No.  150  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Doc.  150  (English)  Rev.] 

XXVI — Informal  Procedure  on  the  Recog¬ 
nition  of  De  Facto  Goverments 

Whereas : 

The  various  instruments  of  the  inter- 
American  system  have  established  and  reite¬ 
rated  the  principle  that,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  real  harmony  and  solidarity  among 
the  American  states,  it  is  essential  that  the 
effective  practice  of  representative  democ¬ 
racy  be  exercised  in  each  one  of  them; 

Consequently,  the  overthrow  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  replacement  by  a  de  facto  gov¬ 
ernment  could  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
solidarity  of  the  hemisphere,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  subject  of  concern  on  the  part  of 
all  the  American  states; 

Through  Resolution  XXXVI,  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American  States 
charged  the  Inter-American  Council  of 
Jurists  with  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
statute  on  the  recognition  of  de  facto  gov¬ 
ernments,  a  task  which  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  carry  out;  and 

Until  such  time  as  said  statute  has  been 
drafted,  it  is  desirable  that  an  informal  pro¬ 
cedure  on  the  recognition  of  de  facto  govern¬ 
ments  be  established, 

The  Second  Special  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference 

Resolves: 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  member  states 
that,  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  a 
government  and  its  replacement  by  a  de 
facto  government,  they  begin  an  exchange  of 
views  on  the  situation,  giving  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  whether  or  not  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  took  place  with  the  complicity 
and  aid  of  one  or  more  foreign  governments, 
or  of  their  respective  officers  or  agents. 

2.  To  recommend  that  the  governments 
member  states,  in  the  exchange  of  views  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  preceding  article,  consider 
the  following  circumstances: 

a.  Whether  the  de  facto  government  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
holding  of  elections  within  a  reasonable  pe¬ 
riod,  giving  its  people  the  opportunity  freely 
to  participate  in  the  consequent  electoral 
process;  and 

b.  Whether  the  de  facto  government  agrees 
to  fulfill  the  international  obligations  as¬ 


sumed  previously  by  its  country,  to  respect 
the  human  rights  expressed  in  the  American 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Man,  and  to  comply  with  the  commitments 
assumed  by  the  signatories  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
general  principles  of  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este. 

3.  To  recommend  that,  once  opinions  have 
been  exchanged,  each  government  decide 
whether  it  will  maintain  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  de  facto  government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Con¬ 
ference  resolved  as  follows: 

To  recommend  to  the  member  states  that, 
immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  replacement  by  a  de  facto 
government,  they — 

To  wit,  the  member  states — 
begin  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  situa¬ 
tion,  giving  due  consideration  to  whether 
or  not  the  overthrow  of  the  government  took 
place  with  the  complicity  and  aid  of  one  or 
more  foreign  governments,  or  of  their 
respective  officers  or  agents. 

2.  To  recommend  that  the  governments 
member  states,  in  the  exchange  of  views 
provided  for  in  the  preceding  article,  con¬ 
sider  the  following  circumstances: 

(a)  Whether  the  de  facto  government  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
holding  of  elections  within  a  reasonable 
period,  giving  its  people  the  opportunity 
freely  to  participate  in  the  consequent 
electoral  process;  and 

(b)  Whether  the  de  facto  government 
agrees  to  fulfill  the  international  obligations 
assumed  previously  by  its  country,  to  respect 
the  human  rights  expressed  in  the  American 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Man,  and  to  comply  with  the  commitments 
assumed  by  the  signatories  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Americas  and 
the  general  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este. 

3.  To  recommend  that,  once  opinions  have 
been  exchanged,  each  government  decide 
whether  it  will  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  de  facto  government. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  noted  that  I 
have  transposed  into  my  amendment 
precisely  the  condition  of  consultation 
and  assurances  by  the  de  facto  govern¬ 
ment  which  are  called  for  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  close  this  part  of  my 
direct  presentation  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  my  own  view,  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  amendment  is 
the  recognition  of  the  consultative  as¬ 
pects  in  the  relationships  between  the 
American  states,  with  the  dignity  at¬ 
tendant  thereon.  There  is  now  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  carrying  on  and  consulting 
with  the  other  American  states  in  a  de¬ 
liberate  way  and  in  arriving  at  whether, 
with  respect  to  a  de  facto  government,  we 
should  have  relations  and  give  it  aid, 
or  determining  whether  it  is  not  a  de 
facto  government  without  the  assurances 
which  would  warrant  our  giving  it  aid. 

I  think  it  is  a  tremendous  element 
of  strength  in  the  inter-American  sys¬ 
tem  that  we  adopted  this  principle,  no 
matter  how  we  may  finally  work  out 
this  matter.  The  basic  principle  of  call¬ 
ing  for  consultation  with  the  other 
American  states  with  respect  to  these 
matters  gives  strength  and  diginity  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  other  members  who  participate. 

With  that  statement,  I  shall  end  my 
part  of  the  debate  at  this  time. 
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I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  may  wish  to  interject 
his  comments  and  deal  with  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  way  he  thinks  it  ought  to 
be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  my  under¬ 
standing  correct  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  act  now  which  takes  care  of  the 
situation  the  Senator  would  like  to  take 
care  of? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  This 
was  done,  I  believe,  a  year  ago.  We  had 
an  amendment  adopted  in  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  military  takeovers,  but 
it  fell  in  conference.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  act  at  present  to  take  care  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Would  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  be  prospective  and 
retroactive? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  both  prospective 
and  retroactive.  I  have  stated  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  it.  I  think  retroactively  that  it 
would  affect  only  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  other  countries  have  quali¬ 
fied  by  assurances  of  providing  for  elec¬ 
tions  or  in  some  other  way.  So  the 
retroactive  aspect  of  the  amendment 
would  relate  only  to  the  Argentine. 

I  have  not  closed  my  mind  to  making 
the  amendment  only  prospective,  de¬ 
pending  on  how  the  matter  goes  in  the 
Senate. 


THE  AIRLINE  STRIKE:  A  NATIONAL 
DISASTER  WHICH  COULD  IMPERIL 
THE  ENTIRE  FREE  LABOR-MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  COLLECTIVE  BARGAIN¬ 
ING  PROCESS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President  I  re¬ 
luctantly  rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  grave'  fact  that  after 
14  days  of  strike  no  progress  seems 
to  have  been  made  toward  settling  the 
airline  dispute  which  has  grounded  60 
percent  of  our  national  air  traffic. 

This  strike  amounts  to  nothing  less 
than  a  national  disaster  for  our  econV 
omy  and  for  tens  of  thousands  of  workers 
and  their  employers.  / 

The  course  of  conduct  being  followed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Machinists’  Union  Xot  only 
is  imperiling  our  national  economy  but 
also  is  endangering  the  futrnre  collective 
bargaining  posture  of  organized  labor  in 
general.  The  IAM’s  refusal  to  accept,  or 
even  fairly  consider  the/lexible  and  rea¬ 
sonable  settlement  tenns  suggested  by 
the  Presidential  Emergency  Board — 
which  recommended  $76  millions  in  in¬ 
creased  wages  ajfd  benefits — that  is  a 
3.5-percent  increase — can  only  be  char¬ 
acterized,  eve)*  by  a  staunch  friend  of 
labor,  as  imprudent,  unwise,  and  com¬ 
pletely  coi/rary  to  the  public  interest. 

The  transportation  industry  is  and  has 
long  be^n  critically  associated  with  the 
public/ interest.  The  airline  industry, 
which  now  carries  57  percent  of  all  com¬ 
mercially  carried  intercity  travelers  in 
America,  is  closely  controlled  and  regu- 
/ated  by  Federal  administrative  agencies, 
even  as  to  the  fares  the  companies  may 
charge  and  the  profit  they  may  earn. 


I  am  advised  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon,  Senator  Morse,  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  Presidential 
Emergency  Board,  and  who  is  univer¬ 
sally  considered  a  champion  of  our  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  system  second  to  none, 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  IAM  leader¬ 
ship  was  determined  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Board’s  deliberation  to  strike  and 
to  reject  the  Board’s  recommendations, 
unless  they  included  complete  acceptance 
of  the  IAM’s  demands,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  a  7-percent  increase  in  wages  and 
fringe  benefits.  At  no  time  during  the 
proceedings  of  the  Presidential  Emer¬ 
gency  Board,  including  the  8  days  of 
public  hearings,  did  the  union  leadership 
even  retain  a  labor  lawyer,  or  mediation 
specialist,  or  labor  economist  to  present 
the  union’s  case,  a  failure  extremely  un¬ 
usual  in  major  labor-management  dis¬ 
putes. 

The  IAM  leadership  flatly  refused  to 
accept  the  Emergency  Board’s  findings, 
which  any  objective  and  impartial 
observer  would  term  fair  and  favorable^ 
to  the  union’s  position.  These  recon/ 
mendations  included:  / 

l  First.  Wage  and  fringe  benefhr  in¬ 
creases  totaling  $76  million — the/union 
demand  was  $130  million.  / 

Second.  Accepting  the  union’/basic  de- 
manasfor  liberalizing  vacation<and  hours. 

Thim.  Accepting  the  unkm  demand  to 
increaseNo  eight  the  m/nber  of  paid 
holidays  per  year  by  including  Good 
Friday.  \  / 

The  strike  of  35,0jDD  airline  employees 
has  grounded  \ha/ planes  which  daily 
carry  more  thara/l50,000  passengers  to 
231  cities  and  2/ioreign  countries.  The 
five  struck  airlines  ny  61.5  percent  of  all 
U.S.  airline /passenger  miles,  carry  70 
percent  of/ne  Nation’s  inail,  and  73  per¬ 
cent  of  aM  America’s  aiiTrcight. 

The  /trike  by  these  35,000  employees 
has  already  led  to  the  layoff  of  more 
thar/20,000  nonstriking  airlinmemployees 
who  have  nothing  to  do  while  tHe  planes 
a/e  grounded.  The  strike  is  costing  the 
/airlines  and  their  employees  alone  almost 
$8  million  a  day,  every  day.  And  this  is 
the  14th  day  of  the  strike.  \ 

Any  natural  phenomenon  which  pu\ 
55,000  Americans  out  of  work  and  cost 
American  industry  $56  million  in  1  week 
would  surely  be  called  a  national  disas¬ 
ter.  And  that  is  exactly  what  this  strike 
has  already  done  to  the  airlines  and  their 
employees  alone. 

The  strike  is  costing  thousands  of 
other  Americans  additional  millions  in 
lost  wages  and  sales.  Hotels,  resorts, 
and  the  whole  travel  and  vacation  in¬ 
dustry  is  suffering  from  the  strike,  which 
has  come  at  the  peak  of  the  vacation 
season.  The  Florida  Hotel  Association 
reports  the  strike  is  costing  the  greater 
Miami  area  $400,000  a  day  in  lost  tourist 
business,  and  New  York  estimates  its 
tourist  loss  is  now  running  over  $750,000 
a  day  and  getting  worse.  Layoffs  of 
vacation  industry  employees  have  already 
started  in  Florida. 

Industries  all  across  the  country  are 
reporting  production  delays,  because 
they  cannot  get  needed  parts  and  ma¬ 
terial  by  airfreight.  Some  plants  may 
have  to  shut  down  production  lines  if 


the  strike  continues  much  longer.  Al¬ 
though  a  number  of  nonstruck  airimes 
have  substantially  increased  their  freight 
loads,  one  major  freight  carrier  e/imates 
the  whole  national  airfreight  traffic 
schedule  has  already  been /thrown  a 
week  behind  by  the  strike.  / 

Employers  and  worker)/  who  depend 
heavily  on  air  freight  ara/eing  especially 
hard  hit  by  the  strikZ  The  Nation’s 
three  leading  lobster/aealers  are  losing 
$1,500  a  day  in  lost/hipments.  The  de¬ 
livered  cost  of  many  California  flowers 
which  are  shippjra  by  air  has  risen  5  to 
10  percent,  an A  the  flowers  sometimes 
spoil  in  delayed  transit. 

The  strikj/has  gravely  inconvenienced 
the  AmeriZm  people,  150,000  of  whom 
normally/use  the  struck  airlines  every 
day.  Efusinessmen  cannot  get  to  ap¬ 
pointments,  vacationers  have  had  their 
vacation  plans  wiped  out,  and  servicemen 
ha/e  found  increased  difficulties  and  de- 
L*/s  in  getting  home  on  leave. 

/  The  first  day  of  the  strike  grounded 
250,000  airline  passengers,  stranding 
thousands  in  cities  distant  from  their 
destinations. 

This  incalculable  economic  damage 
and  enormous  inconvenience  the  airline 
strike  has  already  caused  surely  raises 
grave  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of 
present  statutory  procedures  for  mediat¬ 
ing,  arbitrating,  conciliating,  and  settling 
labor  disputes  within  a  free  collective¬ 
bargaining  framework.  This  is  no  pri¬ 
vate  disagreement  between  a  remote 
employer  and  his  employees.  This  is  a 
major  shutdown  of  the  airline  industry, 
and  such  a  shutdown  for  any  reason  car¬ 
ries  with  it  enormous  public  conse¬ 
quences — all  of  them,  as  this  strike  dem¬ 
onstrates,  costly  and  bad.  The  public 
has  an  extremely  high  stake  in  averting 
such  strikes,  and  in  the  conclusion  of 
noninflationary  settlements  to  them. 

The  public  may  be  an  innocent  and 
helpless  bystander  to  this  strike,  but  the 
abrasions  and  damage  this  strike  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  public  could  deal  a  body  blow  to 
the  entire  philosophy  underlying  our  na¬ 
tional  collective  bargaining  framework. 
The  American  people  have  a  remedy  for 
intolerable  wrongs;  that  is  the  power  of 
their  Congress  to  enact  laws  to  protect 
Stheir  well-being.  And  this  strike  has 
every  appearance  of  being  unreasonable, 
unnecessary,  and  intolerable. 

A'close  examination  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  airline  strike, reveals  not  just  that 
the  statutorily  sanctioned  collective-bar¬ 
gaining  process  has  broken  down  in  this 
case,  but  Bbat  the  responsibility  for  the 
final  breakdown  must  be  borne  almost 
entirely  by  tnfc  leadership  of  the  striking 
union,  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  These  are  the  facts: 

The  negotiation^  which  preceded  this 
strike  dragged  on  fok : nearly  a  year  with¬ 
out  producing  a  peaceful  settlement. 

The  President  exhausted  every  statu¬ 
tory  tool  available  to  hop  to  avert  this 
strike,  and  every  tool  faile'H.to  prevent  it. 

The  union  refused  arbitration  of  the 
dispute  by  an  impartial  Government 
board.  \ 

The  union  rejected  the  settlement  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Emergency  Boardcre- 
ated  by  the  President  on  April  21.  TDiat 
Emergency  Board,  chaired  by  the  \e- 
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nowned  labor-management  relations  ex¬ 
perts  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  com¬ 
piled  av  3,000-page  record  during  2 
months’  proceedings.  On  that  record, 
the  board  i'ecommended  a  fair  and  basi¬ 
cally  noninflationary  settlement  which 
the  airlines  adapted  and  which  provided 
for  an  increase  in  benefits  of  $76  million. 
But  the  union  rejected  that  settlement 
almost  before  it  evep  knew  what  the  set¬ 
tlement  proposed. 

After  30  days  of  continued  intransi¬ 
gence  toward  the  recommended  settle¬ 
ment,  the  union  walked  but  on  the  first 
day  the  law  allowed,  setting  in  motion 
this  disastrous  strike. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  labels.  manage¬ 
ment  relations,  nor  have  I  beerka  party 
to  the  negotiations  preceding  thissstrike. 
But  I  have  studied  the  report  of  the 
President’s  Emergency  Board  andMhe 
statements  Senator  Morse  has  made  here 
in  the  Senate  regarding  the  background 
and  issues  in  this  strike  and  the  nego-' 
tiations  which  preceded  it,  and  I  have 
examined  the  reports  of  the  strike  car¬ 
ried  by  the  press.  On  that  record  I  am 
compelled  to  agree  with  Senator  Morse 
when  he  said  in  this  Chamber  last  week: 

The  fact  is  that  on  issue  after  issue  the 
union  is  trying  to  substitute  its  economic 
power  for  evidence. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress,  I  represent  neither  labor  nor 
management,  neither  the  airlines  or  the 
union.  I,  like  all  Senators,  represent 
the  people.  And  the  people  have  so  far 
been  the  real  losers  in  this  strike. 
Whether  the  union  leadership  in  ques¬ 
tion  will  recognize  its  responsibility  to 
the  public  interest  in  this  case  may  very 
well  determine  whether  or  not  the  pres¬ 
ent  statutory  posture  of  our  free  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  system — particularly 
as  it  applies  to  the  transportation  indus¬ 
try — itself  becomes  a  victim  of  this 
strike. 

The  entire  Nation  has  a  major  stake 
in  the  rapid  resolution  of  the  airline 
strike  on  noninfiationary  terms.  And  the 
whole  Nation  has  a  major  stake  in  seeing 
to  it  that  the  collective  bargaining  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  abused  by  irresponsible  and 
inflationary  intransigence. 

A  continuation  of  this  dangerous  dis3 
ruption  of  our  Nation’s  economy  ai 
transportation  system  must  compel  Con¬ 
gress  to  amend  the  emergency  dispute 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to 
plug  the  loophole  in  the  law  whi^n  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  visible/with  each 
day  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Present,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  arc/  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for/his  courage  and  his 
forthrightness  inyfnaking  the  statement 
he  has  just  made  on  the  airlines  strike. 
In  a  situation  *uch  as  this,  the  partisans 
very  often  arc  blinded  by  the  facts;  and 
I  am  glad  tmat  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  has  been  willing  to  speak  as  plainly 
as  he  ha's  to  the  partisans  in  this  case, 
who  h/ve  a  public  responsibility  and  ob¬ 
ligation  to  bring  this  strike  to  an  end, 
and^  seek  to  return  to  procedures  that 
wjfl  settle  it  on  its  merits. 


I  only  wish  to  add,  with  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  that  his  record 
is  perfectly  clear  as  to  his  defense  of 
the  rights  of  both  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  protection  of  their  legiti¬ 
mate  rights.  That  is  the  only  obliga¬ 
tion  that  we,  as  Senators,  have  any  right 
to  seek  to  carry  out.  When  we  find,  in 
a  situation,  that  labor  is  following  a 
course  of  asking  for  more  than  its  legiti¬ 
mate  rights,  then,  as  Senators,  we  must 
make  clear  that  we  will  not  support  labor 
in  that  position. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
as  well  as  many  other  liberals  in  the 
Senate,  can  stand  on  the  record  that 
they  have  made  over  the  years  in  fight¬ 
ing  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of 
labor. 

But  the  last  part  of  the  Senator’s  ar¬ 
gument,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
need  for  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  is  simply  unanswerable. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
khas  taken  the  same  position.  Ever  since 
ti)47,  I  have  sought  to  get  legislation 
passed  that  will  amend  the  emergency 
disWite  section  of  Taft-Hartley. 

Iivtiiis  instance,  we  need  to  amend  the^ 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  be/ 
cause  tfle  Taft-Hartley  law  does  not 
ply  to  th\  workers  involved  in  thisydis- 
pute.  TheSRailway  Labor  Act  dc 

I  had  hop^d  that  the  union  involved 
would  come  t\  its  senses  and  substitute 
the  exercise  of  rte  responsibilities  for  in¬ 
dustrial  statesmanship  for^he  use  of 
economic  power  iN  seeking  to  gain  for 
itself  a  settlement  ti\at,/m  the  facts,  it 
simply  cannot  justifyS 

Apparently  there  is/^owing  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  expectation  is  justified. 
Therefore,  there  is/m  the  process  of  be¬ 
ing  prepared  today  by  legislative  counsel 
another  proposal  for  application  to  this 
strike.  It  is  /  proposal  that,  in  effect, 
would  have /Congress  declare  Nat  an 
emergencjytxists  which  jeopardizes  the 
public  interest  and  call  upon  the  courts 
to  revie/v  the  situation  and  to  take  what¬ 
ever  hraicial  action  is  necessary  to  brinj 
to  aye  end  the  strike  and  give  to  the  par-1 
tieg  the  safeguard  to  which  they  are  en- 
titied,  to  resume  collective  bargaining 
ind  mediation  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

We  have  reached  the  point,  in  my 
judgment,  at  which  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  have  this  strike  stopped. 
If  the  parties  are  unwilling  to  work  out 
a  fair  settlement  by  applying  the  volun- 
teerism  of  that  precious  right  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  in  this  country,  Congress 
has  a  clear  duty  to  proceed  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 

As  soon  as  that  legislation  is  prepared 
and  has  been  reviewed  and  we  have 
counseled  about  it,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  intends  to  introduce  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

“CONSENSUS”  APPROACH  WON’T  WORK  ON  STRIKE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  say  something  about  this  mat¬ 
ter  today.  I  shall  say  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  because  I 
value  his  interest  in  the  situation. 


I  do  not  ask  that  the  Senator  join  me 
in  my  opinion,  but  I  was  struck  by  the 
President’s  answer  to  a  press  conference 
question  yesterday. 

The  question  asked  was: 

Mr.  President,  recalling  your  State  yf  the 
Union  promise  to  seek  legislation  Jk>  deal 
with  strikes  that  threaten  irreparably  damage 
to  the  national  interest,  do  you/4  till  plan 
to  ask  such  legislation  and  migh^his  include 
compulsory  arbitration  in  som^Iiing  like  the 
airline  strike? 

The  President  went  oj/ to  say  that  he 
had  people  working  on /he  situation.  He 
then  said: 

I  must  frankly  saw'’ to  you  that  up  until 
this  point  we  have  been  unsuccessful  in  get¬ 
ting  legislation  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  other  members  of  my  Cabinet  felt 
acceptable  ancLghat  we  felt  would  have  any 
chance  of  pa/6age  in  the  Congress. 

We  are  still  searching  for  that  answer  and 
we  would  like  to  find  a  solution  that  could 
be  embrynid  by  the  Administration,  manage¬ 
ment  aau  labor  and  the  Congress.  Up  to  this 
point^we’ve  not  been  very  successful. 

mo  not  ask  the  Senator  to  agree  with 
I  am  speaking  rather  freely  as  a 
lember  of  the  opposition. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  trying  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  airlines  strike  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  administration, 
management,  labor,  and  Congress,  the 
airlines  strike  will  never  be  settled.  This 
is  “consensus”  government  really  defeat¬ 
ing  itself.  I  have  made  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  some  recommendations  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  preparation.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  has  some  recom¬ 
mendations. 

I  respect  the  presidential  prerogative 
whether  he  is  a  member  of  my  party  or 
not.  I  want  very  much  for  him  to  send 
us  recommendations.  But  I  respectfully 
submit  that  if  he  is  looking  for  recom¬ 
mendations  that  are  the  consensus  of 
everybody,  we  might  as  well  stop  waiting. 
It  will  not  happen.  We  will  have  to  act 
on  our  own. 

I  would  much  rather  that  we  act  in 
^concert  with  the  President. 

The  statement  by  the  President  was 
alarming  in  terms  of  his  idea  and  timing. 

l\do  not  say  that  the  President  is 
breaking  his  promise.  He  has  not  de- 
liveredWi  the  promise  given  in  January, 
6  montnk  ago. 

I  find  it\ncouraging  that  the  President 
is  seeking  recommend  new  legislation 
in  this  field.\But  I  am  somewhat  dis¬ 
mayed  by  the  condition  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  now  attacn^s  to  this  course  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  President  saN  he  is  searching  for 
an  answer  which  carvbe  “embraced  by 
the  administration,  r^anagement  and 
labor  and  the  Congress, ’Nut  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  up  to  now  heShas  not  been 
successful.  That  is  no  surprise  to  me. 
I  have  been  studying  this  fieTS  for  many 
years,  and  as  ranking  minority\.Member 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Committed  I  can 
state  that  this  is  one  field  whereKdhere 
are  about  as  many  different  opinions  as 
there  are  people. 

If  we  are  to  wait  until  the  administra 
tion  comes  up  with  a  recommendation'' 
on  which  everyone  agrees,  we  will  wait 
forever.  This  is  consensus  government 
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Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
.the  Senate  agree  to  the  House  amend- 
lent. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

TheShotion  was  agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messagertrom  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by\Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerksX.  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  uWm  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  254)  to\authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  ^construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  rec¬ 
lamation  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes,  disagreed  to  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  Tasked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  \that  Mr. 
Aspinall,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas>and  Mr. 
Saylor  were  appointed  managerism  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conferences 
The  message  also  announced  thalSdhe 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendmentNof 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  139)  to  prA 
vide  for  the  striking  of  medals  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Poland. 


MARCH  FROM  MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  TO 

JACKSON,  MISS.,  JUNE  5-26,  1966 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President, 
James  H.  Meredith  began  a  march  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  on 
June  5,  1966.  After  Meredith  was 

sprayed  with  birdshot  on  June  6,  1966, 
other  individuals  converged  on  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  continued  the  march  to  Jack- 
son. 

The  following  were  among  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  participated  in  the  march 
to  Jackson: 

Edward  Crawford,  Earl  Harris,  Blyden 
Jackson,  Bennett  Johnson,  Clarence 
Jones,  Phillip  Lapsansky,  Oliver  Leeds, 
Stanley  Levison,  Derrick  Morrison,  Ann 
O’Brien,  and  C.  T.  Vivian. 

One  Edward  Crawford  was  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Council  To  Abolish  tine 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  a  Communist-spo/ored 
movement. 

Earl  Harris,  in  1944,  was  registered  as 
a  member  of  the  Communist/arty. 

Blyden  Jackson  was  formerly  the  cam¬ 
paign  manager  for  Herbe/  Aptheker,  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee, 
Communist  Party,  U.S  A 

One  Bennett  Johnson,  Jr.,  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Negn e  Commission,  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Bunois  in  1964. 

Clarence  Jonas  is  an  attorney  who, 
during  the  195/,  held  a  position  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  Yabor  Youth  League,  which 
has  been  c/d  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  a  subversive  organization  under  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  10450. 

Phillip  Lapsansky  is  a  current  member 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  which 
organization  has  been  cited  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  as  subversive  in  acoord- 
lce  with  Executive  Order  10450. 

Oliver  Leeds  is  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  USA. 


Stanley  Levison  was  a  secret  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  USA,  as  late  as 
1963. 

Derrick  Morrison  is  a  current  member 
of  the  Detroit  branch  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party. 

One  Ann  Mary  O’Brien  has  admitted 
membership  in  the  Labor  Youth  League 
in  Chicago  from  1954  through  1958. 

C.  T.  Vivian  was  a  member  of  the' 
Community  Section,  Communist  Party, 
Peoria,  Ill.,  prior  to  November  1947. 

Mr.  President,  these  were  the  people 
who  manipulated  the  Communist  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

These  were  the  people  who  were  be¬ 
hind  the  cries  of  “black  power”  in  the 
State,  which  was  nothing  but  a  revolu¬ 
tion  against  constituted  legal  authority. 

These  are  the  people  who,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  are  behind  the  race  riots  which 
are  occurring  in  northern  cities  in  this 
country  today.  What  we  have  got  is  an 
attempt  by  the  Communists  to  foment 
revolution  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  future  I  am  goinj 
to  have  some  other  names  and  m 
more  to  say  about  the  Communist  i/o- 
lution  which  is  taking  place  in  this ^un- 
try  today. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  an  amend¬ 
ment  he  wishes  to  have  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  694 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  economic  aid  bill  (S.  3584) 
which  I  intend  to  propose  at  the  proper 
time.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  bill  (S.  3584)  is  in  the  nature 
of  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
of  1961  which  set  forth  a  statement  of 
foreign  aid  policy.  Subsequent  acts  have 
expanded  that  statement. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  is  proposing  an  additional  policy 
statement  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  My  amendment  would  add  an¬ 
other  expression  by  Congress. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  Red  Chinese 
are  supplying  North  Vietnam’s  Vietcong 
with  materiel  for  fighting  the  Vietnam 
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war  in  which  thousands  of  Americans  are 
being  killed. 

In  March  of  this  year  it  was  publicly 
disclosed  in  this  country  that  the  West 
German  Government  approved — with 
financial  backing — a  deal  under  which 
a  West  European  consortium  would  sup¬ 
ply  steel  plants  to  Communist  China. 

My  amendment  would  have  Congress 
condemn  that  action  as  aiding  Commu¬ 
nist  aggressors,  and  as  a  grave  blow  to 
the  common  defense  of  the  free  world. 


REVENUE^  EXPENDITURES, 
^DEFICITS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President/  the  Treasury  Department 
would  /ject  if  any  American  taxpayer 
were  /  use  two  sets  of  books  in  his  busi¬ 
ness/  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Co/mission  would  take  prompt  action  if 
y  American  corporation  issued  mis- 
feading  reports  to  its  stockholders.  The 
Department  of  Justice  would  move  in 
rapidly  if  any  American  corporation 
when  selling  its  bonds  provided  prospec¬ 
tive  purchasers  with  false  or  misleading 
information  as  to  its  true  income  and 
its  expenses. 

Yet  unfortunately  these  rules  do  not 
apply  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Yesterday  the  administration  reported 
that  last  year’s  deficit  had  been  brought 
down  to  $2.3  billion.  No  doubt  this  will 
be  hailed  in  financial  circles  as  evidence 
that  we  are  making  great  progress  in 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
toward  balancing  the  budget  and  that 
now  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  tax  in¬ 
crease  to  finance  the  Great  Society’s 
programs. 

But  this  is  not  the  true  picture. 

The  $2.3  billion  deficit  is  compared  to 
the  $6.4  billion  deficit  which  was  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  President  in  his  message 
to  Congress  last  January. 

Also  this  week — just  a  couple  of  days 
ago — in  discussing  this  problem  of  ex¬ 
penditures  and  income  with  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  emphasized  the  fact  that  we  were 
either  going  to  have  to  cut  spending  or 
endorse  wage  and  price  controls  in  this 
country,  or  there  would  have  to  be  a  tax 
crease. 

I  think  that  for  the  Record  we  should 
st^ighten  out  exactly  how  much  this 
administration  is  spending  as  compared 
to  itNncome. 

The^act  is  that  the  deficit  for  1966, 
which  ended  June  30  last,  while  it  may 
be  reported  at  $2.3  billion  does  not  tell 
the  true  picSure. 

For  example,  there  were  $7.9  billion 
taken  in  durin\  fiscal  year  1966  in  non¬ 
recurring  income  This  figure  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  treasury  Department. 
This  nonrecurring  income  is  broken  down 
in  this  manner:  In  19^4  Congress  passed 
a  provision  to  accelerate  payment  of 
corporate  taxes,  whichMn  fiscal  1966 
would  have  brought  in  anS^ctra  $1.8  bil¬ 
lion.  At  the  time  the  PreSident  spoke 
last  January  he  referred  to  this  item  and 
included  that  in  his  computation.  He 
also  told  Congress  that  he  was  planning 
to  sell  $2.6  billion  in  assets.  This  top  was 
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taken  Into  his  calculations.  Based  upon 
thu*.  estimate  he  still  projected  a  $6.4  bil- 
lioneteficit  for  fiscal  1966. 

Since  January,  the  administration  has 
taken  several  additional  steps  to  inflate 
Income  oVa  one-shot  basis,  steps  which 
were  not  included  in  the  message  of  the 
President.  \ 

On  March  \5,  1966,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  which  would  further  accelerate 
payments  of  corporate  taxes.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  from  corporations 
for  fiscal  1966  of  an  additional  $1  billion. 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  Department 
decided  that  it  would  include  as  a  part 
of  the  general  revenues^  the  profit  it 
makes  from  reducing  the  amount  of  sil¬ 
ver  in  the  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dol¬ 
lars.  This  results  in  an  increase  for 
fiscal  1966  of  an  additional  $\  billion. 
This  too  is  nonrecurring  income\ 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  of  thi\year 
the  Treasury  Department  issued  a  spe¬ 
cial  regulation  which  required  all  cor¬ 
porations  over  a  certain  size  to  start  ford 
warding  to  the  Treasury  Department  on' 
a  semimonthly  basis  that  withheld  pay¬ 
roll  taxes.  Prior  to  that  time,  they  had 
been  paid  on  a  monthly  basis.  This 
executive  order  accelerating  the  payment 
of  withheld  payroll  taxes  brought  in  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  1966  an  addition  $1  billion. 

Sales  from  the  stockpile  over  and  above 
normal  sales  and  transactions  repre¬ 
sented  by  sales  of  the  Government  of 
aluminum,  copper,  and  other  major 
commodities,  brought  in  another  $500 
million  over  and  above  what  would  be 
normal. 

All  together,  as  a  result  of  steps  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  Congress  plus 
Executive  orders  by  the  administration 
since  last  January,  there  has  been 
brought  into  the  Federal  Treasury  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  1966  in  nonrecurring  income 
$3.5  billion  more  than  was  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  President’s  message. 
This  added  to  the  $4.4  billion  of  nonre¬ 
curring  income  that  were  already  in  the 
budget  brings  the  total  to  $7.9  billion. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  already  $4.4 
billion,  represented  by  the  $1.8  billion 
which  came  from  the  1964  act  accelerat¬ 
ing  corporate  tax  payments  and  $2.6  bil¬ 
lion  representing  sales  of  assets  were  in, 
the  budget  estimates.  / 

When  we  add  these  figures  we  find 
that  in  fiscal  1966  the  Treasury  collected 
$7.9  billion  in  nonrecurring  income. 
These  are  one-shot  operations;  therefore 
the  real  deficit  for  fiscal  1966  is/$10.2  bil¬ 
lion,  not  $2.3  billion  as  claimed. 

There  will  be  some  nonpecurring  in¬ 
come  in  1967,  which  I  shaft  discuss  in  a 
moment,  but  once  nonrecurring  income 
is  utilized  and  included/as  a  part  of  gen¬ 
eral  revenues  it  cannot  be  duplicated, 
nor  will  there  be  a /  opportunity  to  get 
this  amount  again/  Congress  must  take 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  non¬ 
recurring  incooie  that  was  included  as  a 
part  of  1966  .general  revenues.  Part  of 
it  was  usecLao  reduce  reported  expendi¬ 
tures,  part/of  it  to  increase  revenues,  but 
it  all  hae  the  effect  of  reducing  the  defi¬ 
cit  as  Reported  on  June  30. 

I  E^peat,  if  we  take  the  $7.9  billion  of 
nonrecurring  income  and  add  it  to  the 
$2'3  billion  deficit  which  was  reported 
.yesterday  we  have  an  expenditure  in 


fiscal  year  1966  of  $10.2  billion  more 
than  was  taken  in  income.  This  is  figur¬ 
ing  it  on  the  same  basis  as  has  always 
been  used  prior  to  this  time. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  administration 
accelerating  these  payments.  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  legislation  which  required 
acceleration  of  corporate  tax  payments, 
but  in  doing  so  I  said  I  did  not  want  it 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  in  any  such  misleading  manner. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  Government 
has  spent  $10.2  billion  more  in  fiscal  1966 
than  it  has  taken  in  in  normal  revenues. 

Let  us  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  one  would  dis¬ 
pute  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
saying.  We  all  know  and  admit  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  made 
certain  concessions  by  law,  which,  in 
a  sense,  did  affect  the  deficit  or  balance. 
But  will  not  the  Senator  grant,  in  the 
We  spirit,  that  the  President  is  very 
much  concerned  that  requests  by  Con¬ 
gress  amount  to  potentially  $6  billion/ 
overXmd  above  the  requests  made  by  ttie 
administration?  If  that  happens,  it  jvill 
not  be  She  fault  of  the  administration 
or  the  President;  it  will  be  thar  fault 
of  the  Coiwess  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILD^AMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  disagree  with  that  statement.  I  will 
go  into  that  further  later.  / 

Mr.  PASTORBk  The  /Senator  from 
Delaware  talks  abSut  keeping  two  sets 
of  books  as  thoughXhere  was  fraud  or 
deceit  practiced  on  tfle  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  rep^rtinS  the  last  budget 
deficit.  There  is/no  fraud  or  deceit  in¬ 
volved.  Nobodvfts  more  concerned  than 
the  President/about  overspending.  He 
has  had  several  meetings  wiVh  various 
Members  o t  Congress.  He  hacNa  group 
of  us  at  the  White  House  recentW,  em¬ 
phasizing  his  request  not  to  adopXleg- 
islatiqn  going  beyond  his  requests.  \The 
spending  mood  of  Congress  has  a  poteW- 
tiadfty  of  $6  billion  more  than  the  budgefy 
/Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
/with  the  Senator  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  cannot  spend  a  dime 
more  than  what  Congress  approves,  so 
Congress  does  have  a  responsibility.  But 
the  President  also  signs  these  bills.  I  am 
not  trying  to  place  the  blame  for  this 
alone  on  either  the  President  or  Con¬ 
gress.  I  am  trying  to  present  the  facts 
as  far  as  the  American  taxpayers  are 
concerned,  and  it  does  not  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
President  or  of  the  Congress.  Working 
together  we  are  operators  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

I  am  presenting  the  fact  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  instead  of  a  deficit  of 
$2.3  billion  as  was  reported,  the  Great 
Society  programs,  military  expenditures, 
and  so  forth,  actually  amount  to  $10.2 
billion  more  than  was  received  in  rev¬ 
enues.  This  is  the  true  picture  if  we 
follow  the  same  methods  of  bookkeeping 
we  always  have  followed  heretofore. 
That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  Let 
us  report  this  deficit  in  its  true  form. 

We  must  take  these  facts  into  our  cal¬ 
culations,  because  while  next  year  we  will 
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have  a  similar  windfall — if  one  wants 
to  call  it  that — on  these  one-shot  operay 
tlons,  after  fiscal  1967  they  will  be  don/. 

There  will  be  no  more  chance  for  using 
those  one-shot  operations.  We  wily  not 
be  able  to  accelerate  the  payment  of  cor¬ 
porate  taxes  beyond  the  point  tp  which 
they  have  already  been  accelerated  in 
the  legislation  enacted  in  196y  and  1966. 
Tax  payments  for  corporations  as  well 
as  for  individuals  will  b<yx>n  a  prepaid 
basis.  At  the  end  of  19j8v,  corporations 
will  be  paying  in  advance  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  Surely  no  one/will  advocate  that 
taxes  be  paid  2  yea/s  in  advance.  No¬ 
body  advocates  that.  So  this  one-shot 
operation  will  come  to  an  end  after  1966 
and  1967.  In  the  meantime  our  expendi¬ 
tures  are  running  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  $10  billion  higher  than  our  rev¬ 
enues;  thkr  at  a  time  when  our  economy 
is  at  a  ti)p  level. 

I  anynot  trying  to  place  the  responsi- 
bilitwior  this  on  either  the  President  or 
the  ./Congress.  Both  are  responsible.  I 
anr  merely  trying  to  bring  out  the  facts. 
we  should  have  accelerated  corporate 
'tax  payments,  and  I  supported  the  meas¬ 
ure  which  the  administration  proposed, 
but  in  doing  so  I  wanted  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  increased  payments  evolv¬ 
ing  therefrom  during  fiscal  1966  and 
1967  would  not  continue  forever  and 
should  not  be  included  as  normal  rev¬ 
enues  when  reporting  the  deficit. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  not  the  Senator 
admit  that  this  $10  billion  over  and  above 
what  we  spend  in  fiscal  1966,  as  against 
fiscal  1965,  does  include  the  buildup  in 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  it  does; 
and  that  has  been  much  more  expensive. 

Will  the  Senator  further  agree  that 
because  of  these  decisions  as  to  nonre¬ 
curring  items  we  made  this  last  fiscal 
year,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  them 
next  year,  it  behooves  the  Congress  to  be 
.very  careful  in  appropriating  money  that 
ib  not  essential? 

>Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  That  is  the  basis  of 
my  argument  here  today. 

Mr /PASTORE.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senators  making  this  dissertation,  but 
I  would  Hope  he  would  not  do  it  in  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  criticizing  the  admin¬ 
istration.  IVear  that  was  his  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLISms  of  Delaware.  I  am 
merely  stating^ttie  facts.  If  the  facts 
are  a  reflection  \n  the  administration, 
so  be  it.  \ 

I  think  CongressNshould  understand 
these  figures,  becausX  after  fiscal  1967 
there  will  be  no  furtner  nonrecurring 
income  from  these  source^ 

On  the  seigniorage  on  corns  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  has  alway\claimed  a 
small  profit,  amounting  to  $rM  million 
to  $200  million  a  year.  But  o^ce  they 
complete  this  major  changeovek  from 
the  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  Tfimes 
with  the  silver  content  to  the  preSent 
content  of  mostly  copper  the  large  wind¬ 
fall  stops.  Meanwhile  it  will  result  in\ 
$2.5  billion  profit  that  will  be  spread  over 
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The  question  is  asked:  Will  there  be 
a  tax  increase  in  1967  or  1968?  I  do  not 
'think  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  an¬ 
swer.  There  is  going  to  be  a  tax  increase 
in\967,  but  the  President  is  not  going  to 
ask  \or  it  until  after  the  election.  He 
knowsmow  that  we  cannot  continue  the 
rate  ofSspending  under  the  Great  So¬ 
ciety  unl^s  there  is  an  increase  in  taxes, 
but  the  administration  does  not  have 
the  courageNx)  tell  the  American  people 
the  cost  of  u\ese  programs  until  after 
the  election.  \ 

It  is  even  rumored  that  they  are  going 
to  drag  out  this  session  of  Congress  and 
then  recess  until  after  the  elections  so 
that  we  can  come  bank  after  November 
and  approve  an  increaskin  taxes.  Even 
now  soundings  are  being  Baken  as  to  how 
fast  Congress  can  act  should  the  re¬ 
quest  be  delayed  until  afterVanuary. 

If  it  takes  them  a  year  to  made  up  their 
minds  and  work  up  enough  courage  to 
ask  for  an  increase  in  taxes  as  rfer  as  I 
am  concerned  they  need  not  asl^Gon- 
gress  to  stampede  it  through  withouVan 
explanation  with  regard  to  the  spending 
plans.  \ 

As  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  I  shall  ask  that  they  put  first 
things  first.  The  first  duty  of  Congress 
and  the  administration,  before  they  talk 
about  increased  taxes,  is  to  cut  spending. 
It  is  time  that  we  go  ahead  and  cut  the 
spending  rather  than  just  talking  about 
it  when  we  get  out  on  the  political  plat¬ 
form. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  T  961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair.) 
The  pending  business  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  tem¬ 
porarily  laid  aside  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  may  offer 
his  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  is  rec¬ 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  685 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  675  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  23,  before  the  quotation 
marks  insert  the  following:  “With  respect 
to  any  dollars  herein  provided,  the  voting 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  exer¬ 
cised  far  the  purpose  of  disapproving  any 
loan  for  any  project,  enterprise,  or  activity 
in  any  country  during  any  period  for  which 
the  President  has  suspended  assistance  to 
the  government  of  such  country  because  of 
any  action  taken  on  or  after  January  1,  1962, 
by  the  government  of  such  country  or  any 
government  agency  or  subdivision  within 
such  country  as  specified  in  paragraph  (A), 
(B),  or  (C)  of  subsection  (e)(1)  of  section 


620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  the  failure  of  such  country 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  discharge  its  obligations  or  provide 
relief  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  subsection.” 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  par¬ 
agraphs  (A) ,  (B) ,  and  (C) ,  of  subsection 
(e)(1)  of  section  620(3)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  di¬ 
rect  the  President  to  suspend  assistance 
to  the  governments  of  those  countries 
which  have  acted  directly,  or  through 
subsidiaries,  to  nationalize,  expropriate, 
or  seize  ownership,  of  U.S.  citizens’  prop¬ 
erty,  or  have  acted  in  other  discrimina¬ 
tory  ways,  which  would  have  a  similar 
effect  of  taking  control  of  such  property. 

The  application  of  my  amendment 
would  cause  the  voting  power  of  the 
United  States  in  international  lending 
organizations  to  be  directed  against  re¬ 
quests  by  those  countries  to  which  the 
President  has  suspended  U.S.  assistance 
pursuant  to  the  above-directed  condi¬ 
tions. 

I,  therefore,  submit  the  amendment. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  an  application 
of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  to  the 
lending  agencies.  We  do  not  have  com¬ 
plete  control,  but  we  do  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  voice.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  proper 
if  we  deny  aid  to  countries  which  expro¬ 
priate  property  of  our  nationals,  the 
same  should  apply  to  lending  agencies. 

On  the  amendment  I  shall  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

_ Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Did  the  Senator  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  the  Senator 
said  he  is  going  to. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think,  as  the  tem¬ 
porary  manager  of  the  bill,  that  we  can 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  685)  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening!.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  684 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  684,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  after  line  24  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(c)  Section  201(e),  which  relates  to  the 
making  of  loans  from  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark, 
commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds,  in¬ 
cluding  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owned 
by  the  United  States,  aggregating  in  excess 
of  $100,000  for  use  In  any  country  under  this 
title  unless  ( 1 )  an  application  for  such  funds 
has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country 
together  with  sufficient  information  and  as¬ 
surances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically  and 
technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  Pres¬ 
ident  determines  with  respect  to  each  such 
allocation,  reservation,  earmarking,  commit¬ 
ment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in  the  national 
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interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multi¬ 
lateral  plans.'  ” 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  “(c)”  and 
substitute  "(d)  ”. 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  “(d)”  and 
substitute  “(e)  ”. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  sec¬ 
tion  201(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  has  prohibited 
the  commitment  of  development  loan 
funds  by  the  United  States  in  any 
country  unless  an  application  is  made 
with  sufficient  information  and  assur¬ 
ances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically 
and  technically  sound  manner. 

This  requirement  is  one  which  any 
prudent  lender  would  insist  on  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  investment  and  in  practice  has 
proven  to  be  a  sound  requirement  which 
makes  those  countries  desirous  of  bor¬ 
rowing  funds  from  the  United  States 
face  up  to  their  financial  responsibilities 
at  the  time  they  submit  a  loan  applica¬ 
tion.  However,  a  major  loophole  exists 
in  that  section  201(e)  applies  only  to 
loans  made  in  dollars  and  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  loans  made  in  foreign  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  acquired  very 
large  holdings  of  foreign  currencies  in 
recent  years  through  the  sale  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  overseas  pursuant  to 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  commonly  known 
as  Public  Law  480.  These  currencies  are 
given  or  loaned  to  the  same  countries  in 
which  the  agricultural  sales  were  made 
to  be  used  for  military  assistance  and 
economic  development.  In  1965  over 
$700  million  in  U.S.-owned  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  were  loaned  to  foreign  countries 
for  their  economic  development  pro¬ 
grams. 

I  believe  it  important  that  these  for¬ 
eign  currency  loans  be  made  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  as  dollar  loans, 
insofar  as  the  United  States  obtaining 
assurance  that  they  will  be  used  in  an 
economically  and  technically  sound  man¬ 
ner.  There  is  an  all  too  prevalent  atti¬ 
tude  among  the  officials  of  the  executive 
agencies  that  foreign  currencies  do  not 
represent  assets  of  real  value  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  noted  instances 
in  which  these  currencies  are  used  in  a 
manner  which  would  never  be  contem¬ 
plated  for  U.S.  dollars. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment^  is  to 
stop  this  practice  and  to  require  a  change 
in  attitude.  U.S.-owned  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  can  be  every  bit  as  valuable  as  dol¬ 
lars  if  property  managed  and  effectively 
utilized.  Indeed  they  can  go  a  long  way 
in  substituting  for  dollars  and  in  favor¬ 
ably  affecting  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  op¬ 
pose  this  particular  amendment.  In  car¬ 
rying  out  this  title,  the  President  shall 
not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark,  commit, 
or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggregating 
in  excess  of  $100,000  for  use  in  any  coun¬ 
try  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  such  funds  has  been  received  for 
use  in  such  country  together  with  suffi¬ 
cient  information  and  assurances  to  indi¬ 
cate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will  be 
used  in  an  economically  and  technically 
sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  President  de¬ 
termines  with  respect  to  each  such  al- 
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location,  reservation,  earmarking,  com¬ 
mitment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant 
to  multilateral  plans. 

This  applies  because  they  are  funds. 
The  law  now  carries  almost  the  exact 
language  which  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
seeks  to  change.  His  proposal  has  to  do 
with  foreign  currencies  on  credits  owned 
by  the  United  States  aggregating  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $100,000.  The  foreign  currency 
loans  to  which  this  amendment  would 
apply  are  made  from  foreign  currencies 
and  generate  almost  entirely  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  and  not  under  this  particular 
development  loan  program.  It  may  be 
that  the  Senator  would  like  to  offer  this 
amendment  when  we  consider  Public 
Law  480,  but  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
it  does  not  have  any  really  significant 
application  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do  not  know  why 
not. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  does  not  generate 
foreign  currencies  under  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program.  It  does  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  which  is  another  bill,  to  be 
considered  at  another  time.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  would  not  press  his  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  point  in  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  a  record  on  this  amendment. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  684  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  On  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  order¬ 
ed;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


[Mr.  Sparkman]  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Pensylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[No.  147  Leg.] 

YEAS— 29 


Bartlett 

Gore 

Moss 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Ribicoff 

Bible 

Gruening 

Robertson 

Brewster 

Harris 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hart 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

Symington 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Mondale 

Tydings 

Fong 

Morse 

NAYS— 61 

Aiken 

Hill 

Mundt 

Allott 

Holland 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Javits 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Dominick 

McGee 

Tower 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 

10 

Bass 

Monroney 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Pearson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Magnuson 

Scott 

McClellan 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  Grtjening’s  amendment  (No. 
684)  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  672 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  672,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  which  I  am  the  sponsor  may  be  tem¬ 
porarily  laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  when 
that  amendment  is  disposed  of,  that  my 
amendment  may  again  become  the  pend¬ 
ing  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GRUENING  and  Mr.  YARBO¬ 
ROUGH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  will  be 
stated. 


July  21,  1966 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  .Tower,  at  the  end  of  the 
bill,  to  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  203.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  In  view  of  recent  changes  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Indonesia,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
export  to  Indonesia  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  in  the  United  States,  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  export  credit 
sales  program  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  Indonesia.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  past  I  have  opposed  any  kind 
of  help  or  aid  to  Indonesia  under  the 
Sukarno  government;  but  in  view  of  the 
internal  political  change  in  Indonesia,  I 
think  we  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  establish  normal  economic 
and  political  relations  with  that  country. 
Considering  the  fact  that  we  are  search¬ 
ing  for  export  markets  for  our  cotton, 
and  considering  the  fact  that  the  In¬ 
donesian  textile  mills  very  much  want 
our, cotton,  I  think  this  would  be  a  very 
constructive  piece  of  legislation  to  pass. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  this  is 
properly  a  matter  to  be  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  that  this  amendment  is  primarily 
addressed  to  Public  Law  480.  I  there¬ 
fore  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  for  any 
comment  he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
is  now  considering  the  food-for-freedom 
bill.  We  will  take  cognizance  of  this 
amendment  since  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do  in  his  amendment  is  prop¬ 
erly  within  the  purview  of  our  committee. 
The  amendment  clearly  amends  the  so- 
called  food-for-freedom  program,  or 
Public  Law  480  as  it  is  commonly  known. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that,  before  the 
food-for-freedom  bill  is  reported,  consid¬ 
eration  will  be  given  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator.  If  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  disagrees  with  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  he  will  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  his  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  food-for-freedom  bill  when 
it  is  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  short  comment  on  this 
matter.  Yesterday  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  introduced  an  amendment 
which  was  agreed  to,  banning  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  aid  to  Indonesia. 

There  is  already  in  the  law  section 
620 (j)  which  generally  prohibits  aid  to 
Indonesia  unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

I  want  to  note  that  the  Communists 
were  suppressed  in  Indonesia  only  after 
U.S.  aid  was  halted.  I  think  that  we 
should  be  very  careful  about  reinstituting 
aid  to  that  country,  because  none  of  us 
want  to  revive  the  Communist  influence 
in  Indonesia. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  this  provision  would  come  with¬ 
in  the  purview  of  Public  Law  480,  and  it 
therefore  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
proscription  noted  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

When  a  government  determines  that  it 
will  be  friendly  to  the  United  States  and 
its  allies,  or  when  a  government  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  thwarted  a  Communist  take¬ 
over,  I  think  we  should  do  everything 
we  can  to  strengthen  that  government 
and  to  establish  normal  relations  with 
the  government. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to  in  the  food-for-freedom  bill. 

I  again  express  my  thanks  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  Senate  will 
revert  to  the  Javits  amendment  at  3 
o’clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  consider  the  amendment  im¬ 
mediately. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  would'  like  to  offer. 
I  doubt  that  we  could  conclude  action 
on  my  amendment  before  3  o’clock  unless 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  will  accept  the  amendment.  It  is  very 
mild  amendment,  and  I  have  discussed 
it  with  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  the  kind  of  amendment  that 
we  ought  to  vote  on.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  ought  to  accept  an  amendment  of 
that  character  without  a  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  held  at  the  desk  and  be  considered 
after  the  disposition  of  the  Javits  amend¬ 
ment  that  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  is  going  to  move  to 
amend  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  be  held  at 
the  desk  until  the  disposition  of  the 
Javits  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  so  much 
time  has  elapsed  since  we  began  to  con¬ 
sider  my  amendment,  that  I  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  restate  very  briefly  the  premises 
upon  which  the  amendment  is  based.  I 
shall  do  this  rather  quickly  and  then  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  may  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  proposed  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  granting  of  assistance  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  country  of  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States — that  means  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  other  than  Canada,  for  all 
practical  purposes — which  is  controlled 
by  a  government  which  came  into  power 
by  the  unconstitutional  overthrow  of  a 
freely  elected,  constitutional,  democratic 
government — or  a  so-called  de  facto 


takeover — generally  by  military  means, 
as  our  experience  has  shown. 

The  amendment  provides  that  we  shall 
end  assistance,  military  or  economic,  to 
such  a  de  facto  regime  if,  in  consultation 
with  the  member  countries  of  the  Orga¬ 
nization  of  American  States,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  applicable  resolutions  and 
agreements  of  the  OAS,  the  President 
finds  that  such  government  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  to  restore  constitu¬ 
tional  government,  to  hold  free  elections, 
and  to  apply  human  and  civil  liberties. 
The  cutoff  shall  not  take  place  if  ( 1 )  the 
President  is  satisfied  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  national  interest  that  we  should 
proceed  to  aid  such  a  de  facto  govern¬ 
ment  and  reports  such  determination 
and  his  reasons  therefor  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  (2)  the 
President  is  satisfied  that  such  govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  restore  constitutional  government, 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  as  I 
have  offered  it,  rather  than  the  printed 
copy  which  is  on  the  desk  of  Senators,  is 
both  prospective  and  retrospective  in  its 
application.  Insofar  as  its  retrospective 
application  is  concerned,  it  would  for  all 
practical  purposes  apply  only  to  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  only  two  active  military 
regimes  at  present  are  in  Bolivia  and 
Argentina,  and  Bolivia  will  shortly  hold 
an  election.  Therefore,  they  would  fall 
within  the  exception,  or  ai>  least  would 
be  certified  by  the  President  and  fall 
within  the  exception  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  therefore  apply 
restrospectively  only  to  Argentina.  I 
pointed  out  previously  that  the  military 
regime  in  Argentina  has  given  no  prom¬ 
ises  or  assurances  as  to  what  they  will 
do.  It  has  mad  only  a  most  general 
statement  of  what  it  intends  to  do.  It 
has  eliminated  the  Congress,  the  polit¬ 
ical  parties,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Argentina. 

I  made  it  clear  that  I  was  not  attack¬ 
ing  the  Argentine  regime.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  feel  that  it  is  wise  to  give  aid 
to  that  regime,  and  he  may  so  certify  to 
Congress  with  hrt  reasons.  However,  he 
should  at  least  be  put  to  the  proof. 

I  pointed  out  the  tremendous  instabil¬ 
ity  created  in  Latin  America  by  the  con¬ 
stant  concern  over  these  military  take¬ 
overs.  Everybody  is  looking  over  his 
shoulder.  The  people  do  not  know 
whether  the  army  will  let  them  have  a 
duly  constituted  government  or  not. 

The  same  situation  existed  in  Argen¬ 
tina  when  I  was  there  within  the  last 
3  y2  months.  It  was  common  knowledge 
at  that  time  that  at  any  time  the  mili¬ 
tary  wanted  to  pull  the  plug  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  they  would  do  so.  When  I 
was  there,  an  Argentine  general  issued 
a  statement  that  he  was  not  going  to 
take  over  the  government  that  partic¬ 
ular  Wednesday,  so  rife  were  the  rumors 
and  so  unstable  was  the  situation. 

Congress  ought  to  strike  a  blow  for 
self-government  and  freedom  and  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  by  giving  notice  that 
we  are  not  going  to  leave  it  only  to  the 
executive  to  decide,  without  Congress 


having  an  opportunity  to  declare  itself 
on  the  subject  of  when  he  will  not  only 
recognize  the  government  but  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  it  aid. 

Recognition  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  but  the  aid  is  a  matter  over 
which  we  legislate. 

For  those  reasons,  I  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  I  did.  I  believe  that  it  will  have 
a  very  salutary  effect  on  two  things.  It 
will  involve  the  prospects  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  democratic  government  in 
the  Americas.  Second,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment— and  equally  important — it  will  be 
noted  that  my  amendment  ties  in  with 
the  necessity  for  consultation  among  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  re¬ 
spect  of  any  new  de  facto  government. 

This  is  a  new  thing  and  is  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States  adopted  last  November 
at  Rio  a  resolution  calling  for  just  such 
a  procedure  on  the  recognition  of  de 
facto  governments. 

If  we  follow  it,  as  we  would  be  doing  if 
the  proposed  amendment  were  adopted,  I 
believe  it  would  be  such  an  element  of 
strength  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  as  to  be  worthy  of  adoption 
on  that  ground  alone. 

I  point  to  the  fact  that  Resolution  No. 
26  of  the  November  30,  1965,  meeting  at 
Rio  carries  out  this  design  of  the  Orga¬ 
nization  of  American  States,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  my  proposed  amendment. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  approve  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  should  be  modi¬ 
fied.  Y 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
have  had  a  common  objective  in  regard 
to  this  subject  for  the  past  several  years. 
But  in  my  judgment,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
relating  to  assistance  in  Latin  America, 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go 
far  enough. 

In  1963,  I  attempted  to  accomplish 
very  much  the  same  thing.  In  1963,  I 
offered  an  amendment  that  provided  for 
suspending  financial  assistance  to  any 
government  in  Latin  America  that  had 
come  to  power  by  overthrowing  a  prior- 
elected  constitutional  government. 

Upon  the  same  supposition  as  the  one 
now  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  modified  the  amendment  to  give 
the  President  the  same  loophole  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  proposes  today 
to  give  to  him,  to  act  upon  his  own  to 
resume  assistance  30  days  after  notifying 
Congress  of  his  intention. 

The  supposition  was  that  that  loophole 
would  gain  support  for  the  amendment, 
and  I  was  even  given  to  believe  that  the 
amendment  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
State  Department.  But  that  was  a  pure¬ 
ly  fraudulent  supposition,  as  I  find  so 
often  is  the  case  with  respect  to  so-called 
formal  understandings  reached  with  the 
State  Department.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  opposed  my  amendment  in  other 
quarters,  with  the  result  that  it  threw  its 
influence  against  my  amendment,  by  its 
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legislative  lobbyists,  who  are  sitting  in 
the  gallery  as  I  now  speak.  That  is  one 
reason  why  not  the  best  of  cooperative 
relationships  exists  between  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  State 
Department  on  a  good  many  matters. 

This  watered-down  version  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  even  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  It  received  11 
votes  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  The  State 
Department  did  a  good  job  of  lobbying 
that  year. 

My  conclusion  was  that  it  was  a  waste 
of  time  to  offer  such  ineffectual  language 
in  the  hope  or  expectation  that  it  would 
at  least  furnish  an  indication  of  congres¬ 
sional  attitude  on  an  area  of  concern. 

If  we  are  to  exercise  our  constitutional 
checks — we  owe  it  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  exercise  them — we  cannot  leave  a 
loophole  by  which  a  President  can  ignore 
an  expression  of  viewpoint  on  the  part 
of  Congress.  That  is  all  that  would  be 
done  by  the  language  in  the  proposed 
amendment.  That  is  why  I  have  sadly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called 
Presidential  escape  clause  has  the  effect, 
in  most  instances,  of  defeating  the  very 
purpose  and  objective  that  Congress  has 
in  mind  when  it  seeks  to  express  its  view 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  as  would  be 
done  by  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

I  agree  with  the  point  of  view.  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

My  amendment  of  1963  at  least  had  the 
virtue  of  giving  Congress  30  days  in 
which  to  act  to  ban  the  renewal  of  as¬ 
sistance.  There  was  that  much  of  a 
congressional  check.  The  amendment 
now  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  does  not  provide  even  for  that. 

What  a  pity  that  the  Senate  did  not 
see  fit  to  adopt  this  language  in  1963. 
It  could  have  served  as  a  warning,  both 
to  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and 
to  potential  military  adventurers  in 
Latin  America,  that  the  Senate  took  a 
dim  view  of  coups  against  elected,  consti¬ 
tutional  governments,  and  a  dimmer  view 
of  supporting  them  with  American 
money. 

What  a  pity  that  the  Senate  in  1963 
saw  fit  to  judge  this  issue  on  the  basis  of 
the  man  who  occupied  the  White  House 
at  the  moment,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid.  I 

I  point  out  to  Senators  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  before  us  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  is  not  the  recognition  of  a 
foreign  power.  That  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  White  House.  But  it  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  the  White  House,  without 
congressional  approval,  to  pledge  the 
money  of  American  taxpayers  to  another 
government.  We  should  give  that  ap¬ 
proval  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  existing 
at  the  time  the  President  seeks  to  grant 
the  aid. 

What  is  being  sought  here  is  that  we 
tell  the  President:  “We  have  strong 
doubts  about  whether  or  not  you  should 
support  a  military  junta  that  has  come 
into  power  by  overthrowing  a  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  We  don’t  want  you 
to  do  it.  We  don’t  think  you  should  do 


it.  But,  of  course,  if  you  decide  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  that  it  should 
be  done,  then  go  ahead.” 

So  we  simply  transfer  to  the  President 
what  is  obviously  a  legislative  responsi¬ 
bility  to  analyze  the  facts,  case  by  case, 
and  decide  whether  we  want  to  adopt  a 
recommendation  by  the  President  to 
grant  aid  to  a  military  dictatorship  that 
has  overthrown  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  plea  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world,  after 
a  military  junta  has  overthrown  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  why  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  be  given  discretionary  power 
to  invest  the  taxpayers’  money  to  the 
tune  of  a  good  many  million  dollars,  in 
most  instances,  in  that  kind  of  dictator¬ 
ship,  without  the  approval  of  Congress. 
All  I  am  asking  is  that  Congress  grant 
its  approval. 

I  know  all  the  old  line  arguments  that 
there  is  a  question  of  time;  that  getting 
approval  takes  time.  But  how  long  does 
it  take  for  the  President  to  get  a  message 
before  Congress,  setting  forth  his  reasons 
why  aid  should  be  granted  to  a  military 
junta  that  has  overthrown  a  constitu¬ 
tional  government?  If  his  report  is  a 
good  report  and  establishes  a  sound  case, 
it  will  not  take  much  time  for  Congress 
to  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution,  as  my 
amendment  provides,  authorizing  such 
a  grant. 

I  know  that  when  one  talks  about  con¬ 
stitutional  theory  in  the  Senate,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  pressure  is  on  to  have  a 
bill  disposed  of,  there  are  those  who  wish 
that  that  amount  of  time  would  not  be 
taken  for  such  discussion.  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  point  out,  perhaps  on  the  basis 
of  the  educational  principle  that  some¬ 
times  much  repetition  is  needed  to  get  a 
lesson  across,  so  often  as  I  have  it 
presented  to  me  in  the  Senate,  any  pro¬ 
posal  that  seeks  to  give  to  the  President 
what  amounts,  in  fact,  to  unchecked 
power. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  I  have  worked  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  so  many  issues  that  I  now 
find  myself  in  the  uphappy  position  of 
not  agreeing  with  him  on  a  particular 
issue;  but  I  say  most  respectfully  that  I 
do  not  believe  our  difference  is  really  a 
difference  of  objective,  but  is  more  a  dif¬ 
ference  concerning  the  procedure  that 
ought  to  be  followed  by  Congress  in  a 
determination  of  the  exercise  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  check. 

So  I  shall  continue  to  plead  that  we 
stop  developing  in  this  country,  more  and 
more  of  a  government  by  executive  su¬ 
premacy.  I  shall  continue  to  try  to  warn 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  my  country 
that  we  must  check  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government, T  do  not  care  who  sits 
in  the  White  House.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  personality  in  the  White 
House.  This  is  an  abstract  principle  of 
American  constitutionalism;  yet  all  the 
freedoms  and  all  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people  depend  upon  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  check-and-balance 
system  of  our  Government,  a  system 
which  our  constitutional  fathers  gave  to 
us  as  a  great  governmental  legacy  for 
maintaining  a  system  of  three  coordinate, 
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coequal  branches  of  government,  each 
branch  checking  the  other. 

Therefore,  as  far  as  this  abstract 
principle  of  constitutionalism  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  takes  the  position  again,  as  I  have 
time  and  time  again  during  my  21  years 
in  the  Senate,  of  saying:  Stop,  look,  and 
listen  before  you  give  this  unchecked 
power  to  a  President. 

If  the  Senate  this  afternoon  thinks 
that  the  situation  is  serious  enough  so 
that  we  should  warn  the  President  to 
go  slow  whenever  he  is  dealing  with  a 
junta  that  has  overthrown  a  constitu¬ 
tional  government,  then  all  the  more 
reason  for  saying  to  the  President:  “If 
you  think  that  there  are  reasons  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  aid,  you  tell  us  those  reasons 
and  we  will  decide  whether  or  not  we 
agree  with  you.” 

But  under  the  Javits  amendment  we 
do  not  have  that  right.  Under  the 
Javits  amendment  we  forgo  it.  Under 
the  Javits  amendment  we  delegate  it. 
Under  the  Javits  amendment,  as  I  have 
said  so  many  times,  we  again  advocate 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  clear,  constitu¬ 
tional  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
check  a  President  in  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  discretion. 

But  you  say  that  a  President  will  not 
exercise  arbitrary  discretion,  and  you 
cannot  be  more  wrong.  The  pages  of 
American  history  are  filled  with  example 
after  example  when  Presidents  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  arbitrary  and  capricious  dis¬ 
cretion. 

The  Senate  knows  and  the  country 
knows  that  I  feel  that  that  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  confronting  us  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  permitted  the  President  to  exercise 
arbitrary  discretion,  and,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  shocking,  capricious  discretion  at 
that.  You  simply  cannot  continue  this 
trend.  If  more  and  more  discretionary 
power  is  granted  to  him  by  the  Congress, 
this  fine  principle  of  checks  and  balances 
disappears. 

I  am  pleading  this  afternoon  that  we 
add  my  amendment  to  the  Senator’s 
proposal  to  require  that  the  President  be 
required  to  send  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  his  reasons  why  aid  should 
be  given  to  a  military  junta  or  a  coup 
group  that  has  overthrown  a  constitu¬ 
tional  government,  and  then  Congress 
considers  his  reasons  and  passes  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  approving  of  the  aid, 
if  it  decides  that  the  President  is  right. 

I  think  it  will  be  discovered  in  many 
cases  that  he  was  wrong.  In  fact,  if 
we  had  the  procedure  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  arguing  for, 
some  aid  we  have  given  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  in  recent  years  never  would 
have  been  given. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  it  was  most  un¬ 
fortunate  that  it  was  given,  for  it  has 
greatly  increased  our  problems  in  Latin 
America  in  some  of  the  instances  I  shall 
mention  before  I  finish  my  speech. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  now  is 
the  time  for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record 
in  an  amendment  that  carries  out  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits! 
has  in  mind,  as  far  as  his  major  purpose 
and  objective  are  concerned,  but  re- 
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quires  that  the  Congress  place  its  stamp 
of  approval  upon  the  recommendation. 

Since  1963,  the  flurry  of  coups,  which 
had  begun  that  year,  has  continued 
apace.  The  resumption  of  assistance  to 
such  juntas  as  the  Reid-Cabral  junta 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Peralta 
junta  in  Guatemala,  and  that  in  Hondu¬ 
ras  encouraged  the  fashion  to  spread  to 
the  continent  of  South  America. 

I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  Latin 
American  leaders.  I  talk  to  many  of  the 
outstanding  democratic  Latin  American 
leaders  each  year.  I  am  in  frequent 
communication  with  them.  Our  demo¬ 
cratic  friends  in  Latin  America  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States,  vis-a-vis  Latin 
America,  when  a  coup  takes  place.  They 
just  take  it  for  granted  that  after  a  po¬ 
lite  waiting  period  the  United  States  will 
recognize  them  and  then  proceed  to  pour 
millions  of  dollars  by  way  of  aid  into 
that  country. 

When  we  do,  we  are  letting  down  our 
democratic  friends  in  Latin  America,  and 
we  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  in  Latin  America. 

In  fact,  this  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  Latin  America  in  my  opinion,  must  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  aiding 
and  abetting  the  Communists  in  a  good 
many  Latin  American  countries.  When 
we  help  build  up  juntas  and  help  sup¬ 
ply  aid  to  juntas,  we  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  propaganda  which, 
points  out  to  the  people,  whose  rights 
are  going  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by 
these  military  dictators:  “See  what  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  is.  It  talks 
a  good  game  about  freedom  but  when 
the  chips  of  freedom  are  down  in  Latin 
America  time  and  time  again  it  does  not 
support  freedom.” 

I  shall  summarize  quickly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  case  because  it  is  so  appli¬ 
cable.  The  President  on  December  10, 
1963,  had  under  consideration  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  military  junta  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  because  there  was  threat¬ 
ening  a  new  coup  and  this  coup  was  to 
overthrow  the  civilian  commission  that 
had  been  set  up  to  administer  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  facade  for  the  military  jun¬ 
ta.  My  good  friend  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field]  was  at  the  White  House  when  the 
incident  I  now  describe  took  place.  There 
had  been  called  in  by  the  President  a 
group  of  Senators  for  advise,  after  we 
had  been  briefed  by  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  who  was  the  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  that  day  because  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  was  out  of  the  country. 

We  were  told  that  the  policy  level  of 
the  State  Department  was  unanimous  in 
favor  of  recognizing  this  military  junta. 
I  happened  to  be  the  lone  dissenter  at 
the  meeting  in  the  cabinet  room.  That 
is  not  a  new  role  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  willing  to  be  judged  by  the  de¬ 
cisions  which  I  make  on  the  basis  of  sub¬ 
sequent  events. 

I  take  the  position  that  had  my  posi¬ 
tion  prevailed  that  day  a  good  deal  of  the 
trouble  that  the  President  had  to  go 
through  in  the  Dominican  Republic  sub¬ 
sequently  never  would  have  developed, 
because  when  he  agreed  to  follow  the  ad¬ 
vice  which  he  got  to  recognize  that  junta 


in  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  he  paved  the  way  for  what  history 
will  record  as  a  series  of  costly  mistakes 
which  the  United  States  made  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

It  was  on  that  occasion  that  I  said  to 
the  President: 

“You  should  call  in  your  democratic 
friends  in  Latin  America  and  get  their 
advice.  You  should  call  in  the  President 
of  Chile.  You  should  call  in  the  old 
President  of  Colombia  and  the  new  Pres¬ 
ident.  You  should  call  in  the  former 
President  of  Venezuela,  Betancourt,  and 
the  new  President.  You  should  call  in 
the  old  President  of  Costa  Rica  and  the 
new  President.  You  should  call  in  the 
president  of  Peru,  Terry,  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Marin  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
President  of  Mexico.” 

If  he  had  done  that,  Mr.  President,  the 
advice  would  have  been  unanimous 
against  the  proposal  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  making  for  recognition  of  the 
military  junta.  The  President,  in  a  con¬ 
versation  which  he  had  with  me  in  his 
office  subsequent  to  the  meeting,  ex¬ 
pressed  some  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  was  wrong. 

But,  under  the  circumstances,  he  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  to  go  along,  and  would 
go  along  with  the  advice  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  That  was  on  a  Tuesday.  On 
the  following  Saturday,  he  recognized 
the  military  junta  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

It  was  at  the  meeting  in  the  Cabinet 
room  that  for  the  first  time  I  said  that 
when  the  chips  of  freedom  are  down  in 
Latin  America,  too  frequently  the  United 
States  walks  out  on  freedom. 

That  has  been  our  record.  We  have 
supported  dictatorships  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  such  as  Batista  of  Cuba  and  Castro 
of  Cuba.  Do  not  forget  that  we  recog¬ 
nized  Castro  of  Cuba  and  proceeded  to 
support  him.  For  some  time,  the  one 
person  in  the  Senate  who  opposed  Castro 
was  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time  and  tried  to  warn  the  Senate  and 
the  Government  that  it  was  making  a 
great  mistake  in  the  support  it  was  giv¬ 
ing  to  Castro.  I  said  at  that  time  that 
what  we  were  doing  was  merely  changing 
our  support  from  a  Fascist  dictator  to 
a  Communist  dictator — at  least  a  dic¬ 
tator  who  was  following  the  Communist 
line  because,  then,  there  was  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  was  a  Communist — but  his 
procedures  were  Communist. 

The  Senate  went  along  then,  too.  The 
Senate  should  have  exercised  its  checks 
against  the  administration  then,  as  it 
should  exercise  its  checks  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  then  that  I 
stressed  that  we  have  got  to  stop  walk¬ 
ing  out  on  freedom  in  Latin  America 
when  the  chips  are  down.  We  have  got 
to  stop  supporting  military  dictatorships 
in  Latin  America.  We  have  got  to  stop 
adopting  the  rationalization  that  just  be¬ 
cause  some  other  countries  recognize  a 
dictatorship,  we  should  join  the  crowd. 
I  do  not  care  how  many  countries  recog¬ 
nize  a  dictatorship.  I  do  not  propose  to 
let  them  determine  what  is  sound  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy. 

No  President  should  object  to  it.  Give 
me  any  reason  why  a  President  should 


object  to  have  a  recommendation  for 
economic  aid  that  does  not  fall  within 
his  constitutional  prerogative.  Recogni¬ 
tion  does.  But  not  the  granting  of  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  be  spent  by  the  millions 
of  dollars  in  a  count  it  ruled  by  a  dicta¬ 
torship  wliich  has  overthrown  a  demo¬ 
cratic  constitutional  form  of  government. 

Give  me  a  reason  why  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  any  justification 
for  not  wanting  to  put  his  case  before 
Congress. 

Is  he  afraid  of  it? 

Does  he  not  trust  his  own  case? 

Does  he  not  think  that  he  can  prove 
his  case? 

If  he  cannot  prove  his  case,  then  he 
should  not  be  given  this  extraordinary- 
constitutional  prerogative.  He  should  be 
held  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Oh,  yes,  it  can  be  said,  but  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  has  gone  along  in  past 
years  with  some  resolutions  and  some 
legislation  which  have  included  Presi¬ 
dential  escape  clauses  in  them. 

I  have. 

In  fact — and  I  am  quickly  recalling 
now — I  know  that  in  1956  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Morse -Lehman  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  executive  branch  should  not  give 
countries  economic  aid  which  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  American  citizens  because 
of  their  religious  faith,  which  applied  at 
that  time  to  American  soldiers  who  were 
Jewish  who  were  being  denied  the  right 
to  serve  on  American  bases  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  also  dealt  with  practices  of 
Arab  countries  in  their  discrimination 
against  American- Jewish  citizens. 

At  that  time,  in  Norway,  although  they 
quickly  changed  it,  there  was  an  example 
of  discrimination  against  American 
Catholic  priests.  But  even  the  raising 
of  the  problem  in  the  Senate,  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  later  by  some  of  my  friends  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  situation  in  Norway, 
broughtvan  end  to  discrimination  there. 

It  can  be  said  that  I  went  along  at 
that  time  with  the  Morse-Lehman  reso¬ 
lution  which  included  a  Presidential 
escape  clause. 

I  did. 

It  can  also  be  said,  going  back  through 
my  record,  that  in  1949,  in  the  Javits- 
Morse  amendment  to  a  policy  section  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  dealing  with  the  same 
general  problem,  we  had  a  President’s 
escape  clause  written  into  it. 

That  is  true. 

But,  I  have  learned  my  lesson  since. 
I  have  learned  the  lesson  that  it  is 
simply  a  waste  of  effort,  because  those 
escape  clauses  have  not,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  ever  had  any  effect  on  the  White 
House.  It  has  gone  right  along,  in  spite 
of  so-called  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu¬ 
tions.  In  1959,  on  the  Javits-Morse 
amendment,  they  sent  up  a  report  telling 
why  the  President  was  proceeding  with 
the  aid,  but  they  went  ahead  with  the 
aid,  anyway,  and  there  was  nothing  we 
could  do  about  it  until  the  next  aid  bill. 

Now  the  Senate  has  a  new  aid  bill  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  there  is  something  it  can  do 
about  it. 

The  Senate  can  adopt  an  amendment 
this  afternoon  which  will  place  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  squarely  in  the  lap  of  Con¬ 
gress. 
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The  military  coup  in  Brazil  was  posi¬ 
tively  beamed  on  by  Washington,  not 
only  by  the  Pentagon  but  by  the  State 
Department.  The  Ambassador,  who  is 
now  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  was  a  leading 
exponent  of  American  financial  support 
to  the  Castelo  Branco  military  junta  in 
Brazil. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
found  it  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
why  I  did  not  support  his  nomination, 
and  voted  against  it — the  only  Senator  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
do  so.  In  my  speech  against  his  nomi¬ 
nation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  gave 
one  of  the  controlling  reasons,  that,  in 
my  judgment,  I  did  not  feel  that  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Brazil  should 
be  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  in  view 
of  the  well-known  strong  support  he 
gave  to  those  who  had  overthrown  con¬ 
stitutionalism  in  Brazil. 

The  increasing  financial  assistance  by 
the  United  States  has  been  accompanied 
by  increasingly  dictatorial  practices,  by 
increasing  disaffection  for  the  junta  in 
Brazil,  and  increasing  evidence  that  the 
junta  plans  to  remain  in  power  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  heavy  an  iron  fist  it  takes  to 
maintain  itself. 

Congress  must  assume  its  responsi¬ 
bility  for  picking  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  American  taxpayers  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  feed  into  Brazil  to  support  its 
junta  and  strengthen  the  threat  of  com¬ 
munism  there. 

Mr.  President,  many  do  not  wish  to 
face  it  now,  but  I  am  certain  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  unless  con¬ 
stitutional  governments  are  established 
in  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  junta 
governments  will  be  faced  with  bloody 
revolutions.  The  pages  of  history  are 
replete  with  examples,  that  the  people 
can  be  suppressed  only  so  long  and  then, 
as  inevitably  as  the  sun  rises  in  the 
morning,  they  will  revolt. 

With  all  the  media  of  information  now 
available  to  the  masses  of  people  in  the 
trouble  spots  of  the  world,  here  we  are 
following  a  shortsighted  course  of  action 
as  we  support  dictatorships  and  juntas 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Those  of  my  generation  may  not  live 
so  long  as  to  see  the  fruition  of  the 
prediction  I  have  just  made,  although  we 
will  see  its  fruition  in  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  future  in  some  spots  of  the  world. 
But  I  am  talking  about  worldwide  revolt 
of  the  masses  of  people  against  tyranny, 
of  the  oppressed  against  the  denial  of 
human  dignity  and  civil  rights  all  around 
the  globe. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  a  legacy  to 
American  boys  and  girls  who  will  follow 
me  of  making  a  record  here  which  will 
lead  to  the  finger  of  scorn  being  pointed 
at  the  United  States  as  having  to  assume 
responsibility  for  giving  support  to  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorships  and  juntas  that  sup¬ 
pressed  freedom  in  the  countries  where 
agitation  is  already  on  for  freedom.  The 
leaders  of  the  freedom  movements  are 
not  Communists.  The  leaders  of  the 
freedom  movements  do  not  want  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  communism. 

We  all  know  that  whenever  there  is 
strife  anywhere,  whether  it  is  abroad  or 


at  home,  the  Communists  will  always  try 
to  move  in  to  capitalize  on  the  strife,  to 
seek  to  agitate  so  they  can  falsely  claim 
credit  for  any  constructive  development 
that  might  flow  from  the  strife. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  particular 
problem  to  which  I  am  addressing  myself 
this  afternoon  in  connection  with  my 
amendment  is  not  of  such  serious  import 
as  I  say  it  is.  It  clearly  is.  My  purpose 
is  to  prevent  the  development  of  execu¬ 
tive,  arbitrary,  capricious  suppression, 
and  to  put  in  the  type  of  checks  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

The  April  25  issue  of  the  New  Leader 
carries  an  article  written  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  entitled  “Letter  from  Brazil.” 
It  is  by  William  Lineberry,  and  after  re¬ 
viewing  the  activities  of  the  Branco  junta 
and  the  decision  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  the  junta  government  to  the  No. 
1  recipient  in  Latin  America  of  U.S.  aid, 
he  states : 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  inflation  re¬ 
mains  an  unsolved  problem,  the  economy 
continues  to  lag,  reforms  have  been  sabo¬ 
taged  in  some  cases  and  slow  to  start  in 
others,  and  the  political  course  has  been 
away  from  rather  than  toward  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  popular  democracy.  Perhaps  the  one 
solid  accomplishment  of  the  regime  has  been 
thoroughly  to  debunk  the  notion  that  gen¬ 
erals  make  good,  progressive  reformers. 

True,  two  years  is  a  short  time  in  which 
to  coax  an  economy  as  vast  as  Brazil's  back 
from  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  it  has  been 
ample  time  for  the  regime  to  show  its  colors. 

Meanwhile,  conditions  in  the  poverty- 
stricken,  rural  Northeast  of  Brazil  continue 
to  fester.  One  U.S.  official  recently  returned 
to  Bio  from  two  years  in  that  area  reports 
privately  that,  if  anything,  conditions  are 
worse  than  in  the  past.  SUDENE,  the  much 
touted  Northeast  Development  Superintend¬ 
ency,  is  said  to  be  almost  wholly  ineffective 
in  its  work — a  bagunca,  as  the  Brazilians  say, 
meaning  an  impossible  bureaucratic  mess. 
This  is  the  same  Northeast  which  a  few  years 
back  was  the  subject  of  much  sensational  at¬ 
tention  in  the  U.S.  press  for  its  grinding  pov¬ 
erty  and  its  Communist-influenced  peasant 
leagues.  The  grinding  poverty  is  still  there, 
but  the  troublemakers  are  in  prison  or  ex¬ 
iled— hardly  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  “new 
stability.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti¬ 
cle  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  the  close 
of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Guate¬ 
mala  is  another  example  of  the  futility 
of  the  American  “aid  the  dictators”  pol¬ 
icy  in  Latin  America.  It  is  interesting 
that  during  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion  we  befriended  the  dictators  in  Latin 
America,  and  when  that  policy  proved 
disastrous  we  thought  it  desirable  to 
abandon  it.  But  now,  we  not  only  be¬ 
friend  them,  we  hasten  to  bestow  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  American  financial 
and  military  support  upon  them. 

An  article  written  from  Guatemala 
City  before  the  recent  election  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  March  13. 
After  describing  the  details  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  campaign,  the  correspondent, 
George  Nathanson,  concluded : 

Many  observers  here  believe  the  anti-Com- 
munist  campaign  has  helped  rather  than 
harmed  the  Communists,  first  by  crediting 
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them  with  powers  they  do  not  have,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  by  giving  communism  publicity  it 
could  never  have  otherwise  received. 

Politics  in  Guatemala  appears  to  be  bent 
more  on  instilUng  fear  in  the  people  than  on 
encouraging  hope.  All  parties,  including  the 
government,  are  contributing  to  electoral 
confusion. 

The  way  is  seemingly  being  paved  for  a 
small  band  of  ragged,  ignorant  Communist 
guerrillas  whose  only  strength  lies  in  the 
growing  hopelessness  here  to  reap  rewards  of 
sympathy  and  hope  from  an  apathetic  and 
disillusioned  people. 

That  is  the  pattern  that  is  followed  in 
Latin  America  when  we  aid  juntas  and 
military  dictatorships  and  walk  out  on 
the  rights  of  the  people  who  are  seeking 
to  improve  their  lot.  It  is  no  way  to  help 
people  who  want  freedom  by,  in  effect, 
reinforcing  communism  when  we  sup¬ 
port  an  aid  program  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  dictators  to  levy  an  even 
heavier  hand  on  the  people  in  denying 
them  their  precious  rights  of  human 
dignity. 

This  was  3  years  after  we  resumed 
bountiful  American  aid  to  a  military 
junta  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
more  efficient  in  reforming  the  Guate¬ 
malan  economy  and  society  than  the 
elected  government  had  been. 

“Growing  hopelessness,”  and  “an 
apathetic  and  disillusioned  people” — 
those  are  the  results  of  the  roughly  $15 
million  a  year  in  aid  we  had  been  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  Peralta  junta  in  Guatemala. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
articles  concerning  Guatemala  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  this 
performance  by  the  United  States  of 
supporting  dictator  after  dictator  in 
Latin  America  on  the  flimsy  excuse  that 
some  alleged  Communist  influence  would 
prevail  if  the  military  did  not  kill  off 
democracy  before  the  Communists  could 
do  it,  the  generals  in  Argentina  con¬ 
cluded  that  military  governments  were 
welcomed  in  the  United  States  for  their 
own  sake. 

There  was  no  particular,  known  threat 
of  communism  in  Argentina.  But  the 
concept  of  military  rule  has  become  a 
good  in  itself  to  those  who  once  ad¬ 
vocated  it  as  an  anti-Communist  meas¬ 
ure.  Now  the  militarists  do  not  even 
wait  for  the  Communists  to  appear  on 
the  scene  before  they  begin  to  see  ad¬ 
vantages  in  government  by  generals  and 
admirals. 

The  New  York  Times  has  quoted  one 
official  of  the  new  Argentine  junta  as 
stating  that  the  generals  believed  the  of¬ 
ficial  opposition  to  a  coup  from  our  Em¬ 
bassy  to  be  “just  window  dressing.” 
How  right  they  were.  The  day  before 
we  extended  recognition  to  the  coup 
government,  the  Times  reported: 

“We  thought  the  Pentagon  favored  a 
grand  anti -Communist  alliance  between  the 
military  governments  of  Brazil  and  Argen¬ 
tina,”  a  Government  House  aide  said. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  en¬ 
tire  clipping  from  the  Times  of  July  14, 
1966,  be  printed  at  the  close  of  these 
remarks. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit3.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Surely  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Guatemala,  Ecuador,  and  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  all  of  which  have  succumbed  to 
military  juntas  in  recent  years,  are  evi¬ 
dence  enough  that  whatever  our  military 
aid  missions  are  advising  the  local  mili¬ 
tary,  they  are  encouraging  and  not  dis¬ 
couraging  the  seizure  of  power  by  mili¬ 
tary  cliques. 

It  was  what  the  Pentagon  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  favor  in  South  America  that 
prevailed  in  Argentina,  and  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  prevail  so  long  as  the  State  De¬ 
partment  goes  along  with  Pentagon 
thinking. 

As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  so  many 
times,  the  evidence  continues  to  increase 
that  American  foreign  policy  is  deter¬ 
mined,  in  a  large  measure,  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  policies  of  the  Pentagon.  And  let 
me  say,  when  a  foreign  policy  becomes 
militarily  oriented,  I  advise  the  American 
people,  “Watch  out  for  your  freedom. 
For  you  can  have  military  control  under 
democratic  slogans  and  democratic 
labels.  You  can  have  a  military  leading 
you  into  war,  outside  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  without  a  declaration  of  war.” 

That  is  why,  already,  over  4,000  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  have  died  in  South  Vietnam, 
because  the  Pentagon  has  been  running 
American  foreign  policy  in  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking,  again, 
I  say  this  afternoon,  about  some  basic 
abstract  concepts  in  principles  of  con¬ 
stitutionalism.  We  have  before  us  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  check  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  by  imposing  upon  it  the 
duty  of  coming  before  Congress  and 
justifying  any  recommendtion  for  the 
support  of  a  junta  that  has  overthrown 
a  constitutional  government. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  Senate  should  give  sup¬ 
port  to  the  views  of  the  Latin  American 
governments  assembled  recently  in  Rio. 
But  we  should  give  it  support  and  not 
just  lipservice.  It  is  only  lipservice  to 
say  we  will  suspend  aid  to  a  government 
that  overthrows  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  decides  to  give  aid  anyway,  that  is 
all  right,  too. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  support  this 
basic  principle  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  then  let  us  support  it,  and  not 
further  weaken  it  with  meaningless  ver¬ 
biage  that  will  not  be  taken  seriously 
either  by  the  administration  or  by  the 
generals  and  admirals  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Latin  American  Affairs,  in 
my  conversations  with  great  democratic 
leaders  in  Latin  America,  do  you  know 
what  they  told  me?  Why,  it  is  just  then 
taken  for  granted  that  after  there  has 
been  a  coup,  a  certain  number  of  U.S. 
Senators  and  Representatives  will  stand 
on  the  floors  of  Congress  and  deplore  it, 
and  issue  some  constituent-attention 
statements. 

We  make  nice  talks  about  it,  and  then, 
when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  and 
check,  we  vote  just  the  opposite.  That 
is  why  I  have  been  heard  to  say  so  many 
times,  “Never  pay  any  attention  to  any¬ 


thing  a  politician  says,  I  do  not  care  who 
he  is,  including  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  unless  what  he  says  can  be 
squared  with  his  voting  record.” 

The  sad  thing  is  that  too  frequently,  in 
the  development  of  American  foreign 
policy,  the  votes  of  U.S.  Senators  can¬ 
not  be  squared  with  their  speeches  in 
or  outside  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  crisis 
in  American  foreign  policy  has  become 
so  serious  that  the  American  people  need 
to  wake  up  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
their  Congress  to  carry  out  its  check¬ 
ing  responsibilities.  And  the  American 
people  ought  to  make  clear  to  Congress 
that  they  expect  it  to  exercise  its  check¬ 
ing  responsibilities  when  appropriate 
legislation  comes  before  it. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  such  a  case 
this  afternoon.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
great  major  issues  in  the  aid  bill,  but 
it  is  a  very  important  issue  in  the  aid 
bill. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  principal  weakness  of  the  Javits 
amendment  is  that  its  loophole  is  too 
big.  The  Javits  amendment  would  pro¬ 
hibit  economic  assistance  to  unconsti¬ 
tutional  Latin  American  governments — 

Unless  (1)  the  President  finds  that  the 
prohibition  against  furnishing  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  contrary  to  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States,  or  (2)  the 
President  is  satisfied  that  [such]  govern¬ 
ment  .  .  .  has  agreed  to  take  appropriate 
steps,  within  a  reasonable  time,  for  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  government, 
the  holding  of  free  elections,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  human  and  civil  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  .  .  . 

This  exception  is  so  broad  as  to  make 
the  amendment  virtually  meaningless. 

All  I  say  is  that  if  the  President  thinks 
they  are  going  to  take  appropriate  steps 
within  a  reasonable  time  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  constitutional  government,  for 
the  holding  of  elections,  and  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  human  and  civil  rights  and 
liberties,  let  him  send  our  committees  a 
report  that  proves  it,  and  then  let  that 
report  go  to  Congress.  The  report  will 
go  first  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  two  houses,  and  they  will 
make  their  recommendations  to  Con¬ 
gress,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  facts  warrant  the  contentions 
of  the  President. 

My  amendment  to  the  Javits  amend¬ 
ment  provides  a  loophole  but  one  which 
is  very  much  smaller  and  which,  further¬ 
more,  is  guarded  by  the  Congress. 

I  would  require  the  President  to  send 
to  Congress  his  recommendations.  I 
know  the  tendency  of  so  many  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  rubberstamp  a  President  and 
go  along  with  him  if  he  asks  for  some¬ 
thing.  But  I  always  have  hope,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  assume,  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
vote  upon  the  merits  of  an  issue.  And  so 
I  do  not  think  that  I  weaken  my  amend¬ 
ment  in  any  way  in  providing  for  this 
report  from  the  President,  but  in  fact  I 
strengthen  my  amendment,  though  some 
may  call  it  a  loophole. 

Then,  after  that  report  is  made,  upon 
a  finding  by  the  President  that  the  action 


proposed  is  in  the  national  interest,  my 
amendment  would  require  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  come  to  the  floors  of  Congress,  and 
Congress  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  a  concurrent  resolution  in  support  of 
the  aid. 

Thus,  under  my  proposed  amendment, 
if  a  coup  d’etat  took  place  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  if  subsequently  it  appeared  to 
be  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  the  country  involved,  the 
President  would  submit  such  a  report, 
together  with  his  reasons,  to  the  two 
committees  of  Congress,  which  in  turn 
would  report  to  their  parent  bodies.  If 
he  made  a  good  case,  the  committees  in 
Congress  could  approve  the  proposal 
quickly,  and  send  a  proposed  resolution 
to  the  floors  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House.  If  he  did  not  make  a  good  case, 
then  Congress  would  have  the  additional 
check  of  a  report  from  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  setting 
forth  what  was  wrong  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  alleged  findings  of  fact. 

That  is  the  check  and  balance  system. 
That  is  what  we  mean  by  it.  And  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  it  was  written  in  the 
Constitution  in  the  first  place,  as  a  great 
political  heritage  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  to  protect  this  system  of  three  co¬ 
ordinate  and  coequal  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  y 

There  are  several  other  points,  some 
of  them  technical,  about  my  proposal 
which  I  wish  to  mention. 

The  Javits  amendment,  in  referring  to 
assistance  “under  this  act,”  limits  it¬ 
self  to  economic  aid.  I  suppose  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  can  say,  and  with 
merit,  that  he  does  that  because  we  have 
only  the  economic  aid  bill  before  us.  It 
is  too  bad  that  we  have  only  the  economic 
aid  bill  before  us.  It  is  too  bad  that  we 
have  two  bills  on  aid  this  year,  instead 
of  the  combined  bill  for  economic  and 
military  aid.  But  in  my  judgment,  the 
same  check  should  also  be  imposed  in 
connection  with  military  aid — exactly  the 
same  check. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  President  should  be  allowed  to  grant 
military  aid  to  a  military  junta  without 
its  being  checked  by  Congress  through 
the  approval  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 

In  this  connection,  attention  should  be 
called  to  sections  638  and  639  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  which  provide  that 
no  provision  of  the  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prohibit  assistance  pursuant  to 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  the  Mutual  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act,  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act,  or  assistance 
for  famine  or  disaster  relief. 

My  amendment  contains  a  sentence 
that — 

No  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

It  is  important  to  have  that  safeguard 
in  view  of  the  very  broad  waiver  author¬ 
ity  the  President  is  given  in  section  614 
of  the  act. 

In  present  circumstances,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  prohibit  assistance  only  to 
Argentina,  where  assistance  has  already 
been  suspended  by  executive  action — but 
where,  absent  this  amendment,  it  might 
also  be  reinstituted  by  executive  action. 
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I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
amendment  would  apply  to  Argentina. 
The  situation  at  present  is  that  he  would 
have  to  send  his  report  to  the  committee, 
the  committee  would  make  its  report  to 
Congress,  and  Congress  would,  by  way  of 
concurrent  resolution,  decide  whether  it 
■wanted  to  give  the  President  this  power. 
That  would  apply  to  Argentina  as  well  as 
to  any  other  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  difference  between  us  on  that  point. 
I  have  provided  against  the  granting  of 
aid  to  Argentina  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  attempted  to  list 
all  the  points  on  which  we  agree.  This 
is  simply  a  persuasive  argument  to  put 
us  in  complete  agreement  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Morse  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  of  to¬ 
day,  Bolivia  would  also  come  under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment,  but  an  elected 
President  is  to  take  office  in  Bolivia 
August  6  and  the  amendment  would  then 
no  longer  apply. 

Ecuador  has  an  unconstitutional  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  it  did  not  come  to  power 
through  the  overthrow  of  “a  prior  gov¬ 
ernment  which  had  been  chosen  in  free 
and  democratic  elections.”  Thus  the 
amendment  would  not  apply  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  government  of  Ecuador,  nor  to 
governments  which  might  come  to  power 
in  Cuba  and  Haiti  through  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  governments  of  those 
countries. 

The  case  of  Brazil  is  admittedly  am¬ 
biguous.  It  is  arguable  whether  Goulart 
jumped  or  was  pushed  from  power  in 
1964.  In  any  event,  once  the  presidential 
office  was  vacant,  the  constitution  was 
meticulously  followed  in  providing  for 
the  succession.  Further,  Brazilian  elec¬ 
tions  are  scheduled  for  this  fall,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  very 
democratic  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
new  President  will  be  elected  by  a  lame- 
duck  Congress. 

In  any  event,  U.S.  policy  toward  Brazil 
seems  badly  in  need  of  review  in  the 
light  of  Brazilian  political  trends,  and 
this  amendment  would  require  such  a 
review  in  both  the  executive  and  legisla¬ 
tive  branches. 

Exhibit  1 

Letter  From  Brazil 
(By  William  Line  berry) 

Rio  de  Janeiro. — Two  years  have  now 
passed  since  the  Brazilian  military  jumped 
into  the  political  arena  by  replacing  Leftist 
President  Joao  Goulart  with  Marshal  Hum¬ 
berto  Castello  Branco.  According  to  the 
original  “revolutionary”  times  table,  Brazil 
was  to  return  to  democratic  civilian  rule  at 
about  this  time — its  economy  healed  and  its 
political  system  purged  of  corrupt  and  sub¬ 
versive  elements.  But  the  generals  have 
found  that  getting  into  the  Brazilian  politi¬ 
cal  arena  is  a  lot  easier  than  getting  out,  and 
in  effect  have  extended  their  “revolution¬ 
ary  mandate”  until  March  1971,  when  the 
term  of  the  new  President,  to  be  named  by 
Congress  this  October,  expires.  Presumably, 
it  will  take  that  long  to  revive  Brazil’s 
tattered  eoonomy  and  to  establish  a  political 
framework  immune  to  the  menace  of  Leftist 
demagoguery. 


These  have  been  a  rough  two  years  for  the 
Army,  which  prides  itself  on  its  professional¬ 
ism,  its  adherence  to  legality  and  its  apoliti¬ 
cal  tradition.  Not  only  has  its  economic  re¬ 
covery  program  met  with  considerable  re¬ 
sistance,  but  its  political  policies  have 
opened  serious  tissues  within  the  ranks  of 
the  military  establishment  itself.  And  since 
the  Army  must  given  final  approval  of  the 
Presiednt  chosen  in  the  indirect  election 
next  October,  the  ugly  spectacle  of  generals 
running  against  one  another  has  become  the 
likely  eventuality. 

The  so-called  “hard  line”  faction  of  field 
commanders  is  pushing  the  already  an¬ 
nounced  candidacy  of  War  Minister  Artur 
Costa  e  Silva,  to  the  obvious  consternation  of 
President  Castello  Branco,  who  represents 
the  so-called  “Sorbonne  School”  of  military 
intellectuals  and  made  the  mistake  of  de¬ 
claring  himself  ineligible  to  serve  again  in 
the  top  office.  Two  other  generals  have  also 
entered  the  race,  Amauri  Kruel  and  Oswaldo 
Cordeiro  Farias.  Meanwhile,  a  sizable  fac¬ 
tion  of  lower  ranking  officers  is  said  to  be 
grumbling  in  favor  of  a  “return  to  the  bar¬ 
racks”  where  they  belong. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  usual  loathing 
accorded  politicians  in  Brazil,  the  Army  has 
long  enjoyed  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
civilian  opinion.  It  builds  the  bridges, 
maintains  the  roads  and  offers  a  modicum 
of  law  and  order  in  the  vast  frontier  regions, 
as  wild  and  wooly  as  the  U.S.  West  in  its 
own  era  of  cavalry  versus  Indians.  Unlike 
many  self-serving  Latin  American  “gorillas,” 
moreover,  Brazilian  military  men  have  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  serving  constitutional  governments 
rather  than  themselves.  A  colonel  earns 
about  $200  a  month,  and  even  generals  are 
financially  embarrassed  by  tours  of  duty  in 
high-priced  cities  like  Rio. 

In  the  past,  the  military  has  intervened  in 
politics  only  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
legality  and  constitutionalism.  It  toppled 
the  Vargas  dictatorship  in  1945,  demanded 
Vargas’  resignation  in  1954  (after  he  had  been 
popularly  elected) ,  assured  the  installation 
of  President  Juscelino  Kubitschek  in  1955, 
and  demanded  in  1961  that  Goulart’s  powers 
remain  within  the  limits  set  by  the  Consti- 
tion.  But  on  each  of  these  occasions  the 
Army  was  careful  to  withdraw  in  favor  of 
civilian  rule  as  quickly  as  it  had  intervened. 

In  April  1964,  saddled  with  the  chaos  un¬ 
loosed  by  Goulart,  it  decided  to  stay  on  and 
straighten  things  out  once  and  for  all.  This 
is  perhaps  the  biggest  mistake  it  could  have 
made,  for  after  being  ground  up  in  the  Rube 
Goldberg  machinery  of  Brazilian  politics,  it 
will  be  lucky  to  emerge  with  even  a  tattered 
shred  of  its  old  respectability  intact — and  it 
may  well  find  itself  shorn  of  the  unity  it 
sought  to  preserve  by  intervening  against 
Goulart  in  the  first  place. 

When  Castello  Branco  assumed  the  Presi¬ 
dency  two  years  ago  he  was  promptly  hailed 
by  Washington  as  a  new,  progressive,  reform- 
minded  and  professional  variety  of  military 
strongman,  wholly  removed  from  the  self- 
serving  caudillo  type  of  old.  Here,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Department,  was  a  prime 
example  of  the  patriots  and  responsible  new 
military  class  emerging  in  Latin  America — • 
a  class  dedicated  to  national  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  protection  of  democratic 
institutions  from  extremists  of  the  Right  and 
Left.  Trained  in  the  U.S.  or  under  U.S.  ad¬ 
visors  in  their  own  countries,  possessed  of 
middle-class  values,  untainted  by  corrup¬ 
tion — these  men  have  been  singled  out  by 
U.S.  officials  like  Ambassador-at-Large  W. 
Averell  Harriman  as  cornerstone  of  future 
Latin  American  stability. 

And,  indeed,  the  Marshal  remains  the  very 
antithesis  of  that  peculiar  blend  of  charisma 
and  brute  force  which  constitutes  the  suc¬ 
cessful  caudillo’s  image.  He  is  a  humble, 
pensive  man  given  to  self-depreciating  Jokes 
about  his  squat,  undistinguished  appear¬ 
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ance.  (Even  now  the  Marshal’s  image  on  the 
screen  evokes  titters  of  laughter  among 
Rio  moviegoers.)  He  reads  widely  in  several 
languages  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  graduates  of  Brazil’s 
Superior  War  College  (the  so-called  Sorbonne 
School),  where  the  nation’s  complex  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  political  problems  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  as  thorough  an  analysis  as  problems 
of  military  command. 

During  the  twilight  hours  of  Goulart’s  rule 
it  was  Castello  Branco  who,  torn  between 
fealty  to  the  Constitution  and  disgust  with 
the  mounting  chaos  and  leftward  drift  in 
evidence  around  him,  finally  came  down  on 
the  side  of  those  pressing  for  a  military  revo¬ 
lution,  carrying  a  number  of  fence-sitting 
generals  along  with  him.  When  he  took 
office  as  President  in  April  1964,  it  was  with 
the  pledge  that  Brazil  would  soon  return  to 
popular  democratic  rule  and  stable  economic 
growth.  These  goals  were  to  be  realized 
by  a  series  of  drastic  reforms  which  would 
halt  spiralling  inflation,  curb  runaway 
spending  by  corrupt  bureaucrats,  tax  the 
rich  into  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
country’s  future  development,  and  assuage 
the  multitudinous  poor  with  programs  of 
better  education,  housing  and  land  reform. 
In  fact,  the  Marshal  was  proposing  to  do  in 
moderation  much  of  what  the  wild-eyed 
Goulart  had  been  threatening  to  do  in  excess. 

Professionals  themselves,  the  new  soldier- 
statesmen  called  upon  other  professionals, 
such  as  economist  Roberto  Campos,  to  man 
the  ramparts  of  reform.  In  came  U.S.  and 
International  Monetary  Fund  experts  to  ad¬ 
vise  on  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Out 
went  the  old  and  discredited  politicians  in 
an  extensive  purge.  At  the  same  time,  the 
revolutionary  government  ended  official  anti- 
Americanism  and  opened  the  door  to  close 
and  cordial  relations  with  Washington.  The 
welcome  mat  went  out  to  foreign  investors 
and  the  regime  let  it  be  known  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  ignored  by  Goulart,  was 
now  considered  a  bulwark  of  hemispheric 
solidarity. 

For  its  part,  Washington  could  not  have 
been  more  pleased.  It  had  become  a  cliche 
of  U.S.  opinion  that  if  reforms  were  not  soon 
carried  out  in  Brazil  by  responsible  elements, 
they  would  most  certainly  be  carried  out — 
and  in  the  most  painful  manner — by  irre¬ 
sponsible  ones.  As  a  token  of  U.S.  esteem 
for  the  new  government,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  promptly  promoted  Brazil  to  the  rank 
of  number  one  aid  recipient  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  U.S.  technicians  began  to  help  draft 
the  great  changes  that  were  to  be  made. 

Gprtainly,  Brazil  had  been  crying  out  for 
change.  During  Goulart’s  last  months  in 
office,  inflation  had  been  running  at  the  rate 
of  144  per  cent  a  year  and  economic  growth 
had  ground  to  a  virtual  halt.  Even  now  some 
60  per  cent  of  the  country’s  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  population  of  85  million  people  is  illiter¬ 
ate,  the  bulk  living  a  hand-to-mouth  exist¬ 
ence  outside  the  money  economy  altogether. 
Although  three-fifths  of  all  Brazilians  make 
their  living  in  agriculture,  75  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  8  per 
cent  of  the  population,  while  the  nation's 
rural  conditions  are  as  squalid  as  any  in  the 
Hemisphere.  And  the  luxury-loving  upper 
classes,  alarmed  themselves  by  the  structural 
inequities  and  social  ferment  around  them, 
have  been  shipping  their  capital  to  New  York 
and  Switzerland,  where  it  can  do  capital- 
hungry  Brazil  no  good  whatsoever. 

The  revolutionary  government’s  reform 
program,  however,  was  shot  through  with 
contradictions  from  the  start.  It  sought  to 
halt  inflation  through  rigidly  enforced  aus¬ 
terity  while  pledging  costly  improvements 
in  education,  housing  and  land  tenure.  It 
promised  to  uphold  democracy  while  threat¬ 
ening,  and  sometimes  imprisoning,  en¬ 
trenched  and  powerful  elements  in  Brazilian 
society  and  proposing  drastic  changes  harm- 
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ful  to  their  interests.  It  tossed  out  Goulart, 
who  had  preached  radical  reform,  while  keep¬ 
ing  in  office  the  Congress  which  had  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  blocked  Goulart’s  program.  (It 
still  sits.)  It  talked  of  a  new  deal  for  Brazil’s 
poor,  but  put  political  police  in  charge  of 
their  labor  unions,  banned  strikes,  and  put 
the  squeeze  on  wages  in  the  name  of  fighting 
inflation.  It  also  has  allied  itself  with  some 
of  the  most  conservative  elements  in  Bra¬ 
zilian  politics. 

Last  October,  when  Castello  Branco  de¬ 
creed  the  abolition  of  Brazil’s  13  old  political 
parties,  those  politicians  who  had  not  been 
purged  by  military  tribunals  were  ordered 
to  group  themselves  into  the  two  new  par¬ 
ties  created  by  government  fiat — the  govern¬ 
ment-backed  ARENA  (National  Renovation 
Alliance)  and  the  MDB  (Brazilian  Democra¬ 
tic  Movement),  representing  the  loyal  op¬ 
position.  Curiously,  Castello  Branco  chose 
to  build  the  new  ARENA  around  a  hard  core 
of  politicians  belonging  to  the  old  UDN  (Na¬ 
tional  Democratic  Union),  which  had  been 
one  of  the  three  strongest  parties  under  the 
old  system. 

This  was  curious  because  the  UDN  had 
been  the  party  of  conservative  and  tradi¬ 
tional  interests  in  Brazil — the  party  of  Right- 
winging  Carlos  Lacerda,  for  example,  the 
dynamic  ex-governor  of  Guanabara  state — 
and  it  seemed  strange  that  a  "revolutionary” 
government  commited  to  "drastic  reforms” 
would  purposefully  ally  itself  with  such  un- 
enthusiastic  instruments.  But  the  generals 
were  also  in  revolt  against  the  twin  evils  of 
Communism  and  corruption,  each  of  which 
they  saw  embodied  in  the  two  other  domi¬ 
nant  parties  of  the  old  system — the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Labor  party  of  Goulart  (PTB)  and  the 
Social  Democratic  party  of  ex-President  Jus- 
celino  Kubitschek  (PSD).  Hence  ARENA, 
which  was  after  all  to  be  the  majority  party, 
had  little  place  else  to  turn  except  to  the 
UDN. 

The  UDN,  of  course,  was  delighted.  It 
had  never  won  the  fruits  of  Brazil’s  patron¬ 
age-rich  Presidency  in  a  popular  contest,  and 
now  it  foresaw  not  only  obtaining  these  de- 
lectables  by  riding  khaki  coattails  but  sti¬ 
fling  all  this  wild  talk  about  reforms. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  inflation  re¬ 
mains  an  unsolved  problem,  the  economy 
continues  to  lag,  reforms  have  been  sabo¬ 
taged  in  some  cases  and  slow  to  start  in 
others,  and  the  political  course  has  been  away 
from  rather  than  toward  the  restoration  of 
popular  democracy.  Perhaps  the  one  solid  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  regime  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  to  debunk  the  notion  that  generals 
make  good,  progressive  reformers. 

True,  two  years  is  a  short  time  in  which  to 
coax  an  economy  as  vast  as  Brazil’s  back 
from  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  it  has  been  am¬ 
ple  time  for  the  regime  to  show  its  colors. 
The  battle  against  inflation,  which  contin¬ 
ues  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  government’s 
energies,  is  indicative.  Wage  rises  have 
lagged  behind  price  rises  by  government  de¬ 
sign,  and  the  working  classes  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  official  austerity  measures.  Gener¬ 
al  wage  levels  are  set  by  official  action,  but 
in  the  name  of  “free  enterprise”  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  sought  to  hold  down  prices  through 
"voluntary”  schemes. 

Time  and  again  Planning  Minister  Roberto 
Campos  has  issued  optimistic  statements  to 
the  effect  that  the  inflation  problem  has  very 
nearly  been  resolved,  and  time  and  again  the 
upward  swirl  of  prices  has  belied  his  op¬ 
timism.  Retail  prices  rose  45  per  cent  in  1965 
by  one  authority’s  count,  65  per  cent  by 
another’s.  According  to  government  plans, 
prices  for  the  entire  year  1966  were  to  rise 
no  more  than  10  per  cent,  but  in  January 
alone  they  jumped  5.1  per  cent,  against  a  4.8 
per  cent  rise  during  January  1965.  Quite 
naturally,  Brazilians  are  asking  what  all 
their  sacrifices  have  been  for. 

In  mid-February  an  opposition  deputy  rose 
in  the  Brazilian  Congress  to  recite  some  fig¬ 


ures  compiled  by  the  Getulio  Vargas  Foun¬ 
dation  (Brazil’s  most  reliable  data  gathering 
organization) .  Until  1963,  the  Foundation 
reported,  the  consumption  of  meat  in  Brazil 
was  250  grams  (a  little  over  half  a  pound) 
per  capita  a  week,  while  between  1964^-65 
this  average  fell  to  180  grams.  Milk  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  same  periods  fell  from  one 
soupspoon  to  one  teaspoon  per  person  a  day. 
Bread  descended  from  100  grams  a  day  to  80 
grams  and  eggs  from  two  to  one  a  day  per 
person. 

The  people  have  literally  been  paying  with 
emptier  bellies  for  the  regime’s  stabilization 
efforts.  But  since  most  of  the  old  labor 
leaders,  who  were  allied  with  Goulart,  have 
been  jailed,  exiled  or  removed  from  office,  and 
since  union  activities  are  now  under  the 
control  of  political  police,  effective  channels 
of  worker  protest  have  been  silenced.  A  re¬ 
cent  strike  of  dock  workers  over  wages,  for 
example,  was  broken  up  by  government 
troops. 

The  situation  might  be  understandable 
if  the  social  reforms  pledged  by  the  Cas¬ 
tello  Branco  government  were  being  carried 
through  as  promised.  But  except  in  the 
fields  of  banking  and  taxation,  where  far- 
reaching  reforms  have  been  initiated  if  not 
wholly  implemented  (the  rich  are  actually 
being  threatened  with  imprisonment  for 
income-tax  evasion,  though  no  one  is  yet 
known  to  have  spent  a  night  in  jail  for  it) 
there  is  distressing  evidence  of  the  old  poli¬ 
tical  run-around — the  gap  between  promise 
and  performance — which  has  made  talk  of 
reform  in  this  country  the  special  province 
of  demagogues  in  years  past. 

In  the  case  of  land  reform,  for  example, 
the  government  has  effectively  overseen  the 
emasculation  of  its  own  program.  Under 
the  direction  of  Campos,  the  professional, 
the  land  reform  bill  was  designed  to  tax 
potentially  productive  but  unused  lands  on 
large  estates  at  progressively  higher  rates, 
the  aim  being  confiscation  and  redistribu¬ 
tion  to  the  landless  poor.  The  key  to  the 
bill’s  enforcement  was  a  section  transferring 
taxing  powers  from  the  hands  of  state  and 
municipal  authorities,  where  they  had  tra¬ 
ditionally  rested,  to  the  hands  of  Federal 
authorities,  where  they  would  be  effective. 
The  transfer  was  deemed  essential  because  in 
states  where  land  reform  really  counts,  local 
taxing  authorities  tend  to  be  in  the  pockets 
of  the  big  landowners. 

In  the  name  of  “states’  rights,”  however, 
Castello  Branco’s  conservative  allies  in  the 
UDN  objected  strenuously,  and  while  Campos 
was  out  of  the  country  the  tax-transfer  pro¬ 
vision  was  quietly  removed  from  the  bill. 
Not  quietly  enough,  though,  because  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  PSD  and  PTB  in  Congress 
caught  wind  of  what  was  going  on  and  glee¬ 
fully  voted  the  original  taxing  scheme  back 
in  before  passing  the  bill.  A  slightly  em¬ 
barrassed  Castello  Branco  then  issued  a  de¬ 
cree  "temporarily”  returning  the  taxing  pow¬ 
ers  to  state  and  municipal  authorities  “for 
administrative  reasons.”  And  there  they 
rest. 

Meanwhile,  conditions  in  the  poverty- 
stricken,  rural  Northeast  of  Brazil  continue 
to  fester.  One  U.S.  official  recently  returned 
to  Rio  from  two  years  in  that  area  reports 
privately  that,  if  anything,  conditions  are 
worse  than  in  the  past.  SUDENE,  the  much 
touted  Northeast  Development  Superintend¬ 
ency,  is  said  to  be  almost  wholly  ineffective 
in  its  work — a  bagunga,  as  the  Brazilians  say, 
meaning  an  impossible  bureaucratic  mess. 
This  is  the  same  Northeast  which  a  few  years 
back  was  the  subject  of  much  sensational 
attention  in  the  U.S.  press  for  its  grinding 
poverty  and  its  Communist-influenced  peas¬ 
ant  leagues.  The  grinding  poverty  is  still 
there,  but  the  troublemakers  are  in  prison 
or  exiled — hardly  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
“new  stability.” 

Since  the  policies  of  the  revolutionary  gov¬ 
ernment  have  made  eating  difficult  and  vot¬ 


ing  in  popular  elections  next  to  impossible, 
and  since  Brazilians  are  fond  of  doing  both, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Castello  Branco 
regime  has  failed  to  arouse  any  notable  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  people.  Accordingly, 
the  Marshall  himself  has  taken  to  posing  as 
a  sort  of  modern-dress  Coriolanus,  refusing 
to  pander  to  the  popular  will  while  studiously 
rigging  the  nation’s  political  system  to  insure 
that  the  popular  will  cannot  be  expressed. 

In  a  series  of  three  so-called  “Institutional 
Acts,”  the  government  has  armed  itself  with 
dictatorial  powers,  crushing  several  of  the  old 
political  parties,  providing  for  the  indirect 
election  of  the  President  and  state  governors, 
and  in  other  ways  overriding  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  assure  the  continuation  of  revolution¬ 
ary  rule,  at  least  through  the  next  Presiden¬ 
tial  term  ending  in  March  1971. 

According  to  the  new  schedule,  state  gov¬ 
ernors  will  be  elected  by  their  respective  leg¬ 
islatures  on  September  3  of  this  year  (some¬ 
what  of  an  irony,  since  state  legislatures 
have  been  recently  criticized  by  the  regime 
for  being  infested  with  corruption ) ;  the 
President  of  the  Republic  will  be  elected  by 
Congress  on  October  3;  and  direct  popular 
elections  will  be  held  for  Federal  senators 
and  deputies  and  state  deputies  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15. 

The  prospect,  of  course,  is  for  a  divided 
government,  since  the  old  Congress  is  bound 
to  appoint  a  President  loyal  to  the  revolution 
( i.e agreeable  to  the  military) ,  while  the 
people  are  expected  to  vote  in  a  new  Con¬ 
gress  overwhelmingly  in  the  opposition.  But 
the  regime  has  many  cards  to  play  and  does 
not  appear  overly  concerned  about  the  pros¬ 
pect.  Under  the  Institutional  Acts  its  pow¬ 
ers  to  purge  “subversives”  and  “corrupt  ele¬ 
ments”  are  vast.  Very  early  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  Congress  was  picked  clean  of  such  un¬ 
desirables,  and  the  process  is  now  going  for¬ 
ward  at  the  state  legislature  level.  Military 
“boards  of  inquiry”  are  still  in  operation 
throughout  the  country,  and  thus  far  about 
500  Brazilians  (including  all  three  living  ex- 
Presidents)  have  had  their  political  rights 
suspended  for  10  years  while  some  3,600 
others  have  been  purged  from  Federal  or 
state  office. 

It  is  likely,  then,  that  the  range  of  candi¬ 
dates  open  to  popular  approval  will  fall 
within  bounds  considered  “decent”  by  the 
authorities.  And  the  power  to  purge  will 
continue  even  after  the  new  Congress  is  in¬ 
stalled — a  sword  of  Damocles  over  obstruc¬ 
tionists.  Finally,  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  current  government  from  issuing 
a  Fourth  Institutional  Act  tossing  out  con¬ 
gressional  elections  or  even  abolishing  Con¬ 
gress  itself  altogether. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  seriously 
disrupt  the  government’s  program  is  a  fall¬ 
ing  out  within  the  military  itself,  a  matter 
widely  talked  about  in  Rio,  along  with  ru¬ 
mors  of  another  golpe,  but  discretely  played 
down,  thus  far,  by  military  top  brass 
Should  hard-living,  hard-lining  General  Ar¬ 
tur  Costa  e  Silva  patch  his  differences  with 
Castello  Branco  and  gain  the  ARENA  nomi¬ 
nation  for  president,  he  is  expected  to  assure 
the  Armed  Forces  better  pay,  the  people  a 
relaxation  of  current  austerity  measures,  and 
the  “corrupt  and  subversive  elements,” 
whom  the  hard-liners  have  been  out  to  get 
much  rougher  treatment  than  they  have 
received  from  Castello  Branco  in  the  past. 

The  War  Minister  has  been  much  quoted 
for  his  famed  response  to  a  senator  who 
congratulated  him  on  his  political  strength: 
“I  am  not  strong,  Senator,  but  my  party  is” 
(meaning  the  Army).  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  more  bravado  than  substance  to 
this  remark.  Castello  Branco  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  School  are  said  to  distrust  him  on  the 
grounds  of  economic  ignorance,  impulsive¬ 
ness  and  general  immoderation  (the  general 
likes  to  bet  on  the  ponies  and  is  the  type  of 
funloving  Latin  who  wears  dark  glasses  into 
the  shadiest  night  spots) . 
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In  fact,  the  President  is  said  to  have  told 
his  War  Minister  that  he  ■will  not  have 
Arena’s  nomination  unless  he  pledges  to  keep 
Campos  and  agrees  to  a  scheme  for  unifying 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  under  a  single 
ministry  of  defense.  General  Costa  e  Silva 
has  so  far  been  unwilling  to  promise  these 
things.  But  never  mind.  The  next  Presi¬ 
dent  may  well  be  none  other  than  Humberto 
Castello  Branco  himself,  who,  when  the  time 
is  ripe,  is  expected  by  some  to  renounce  his 
previous  renunciation  of  another  term  and 
patriotically  heed  the  call  to  continued  na¬ 
tional  service. 

Whichever  general  finally  wins,  it  seems 
clear  that  somewhere  along  the  line  the 
progressive,  reform-minded  new  military  class 
got  lost  in  the  political  shuffle.  For  this 
reason  it  seemed  strange  for  retiring  US. 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  Lincoln  Gordon  (now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs)  to  heap  praise  upon  the  Castello 
Branco  government  before  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  earlier  this  year 
and  declare,  “I  think  they  have  made  tre¬ 
mendous  headway.”  In  so  saying,  he  per¬ 
petuated  a  myth  that  was  badly  tarnished 
from  the  start.  For  professionally  trained, 
life-long  soldiers  make  poor  saviors  of 
democracy,  particularly  from  an  internal 
threat,  in  any  society.  And  as  social  revolu¬ 
tionaries  in  Brazil  they  obviously  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 


Exhibit  2 

Twenty-eight  in  Guatemala  Reported  Slain 
by  Police  in  Peralta’s  Regime 

Guatemala,  July  17. — Twenty-eight  Guate¬ 
malan  students  and  leftists,  missing  since 
their  arrest  in  February  and  March,  were 
shot  by  firing  squads  of  the  head  of  the  for¬ 
mer  military  government,  Col.  Enrique  Per¬ 
alta  Azurdia,  two  former  police  agents  told 
the  University  Students  Association  last 
night. 

Among  the  victims,  the  association  was 
told,  were  the  former  Communist  party 
leader,  Victor  Manuel  Gutierrez;  the  former 
farm  labor  leader,  Leonardo  Castillo  Flores, 
and  Fernando  Arce  Behrens,  a  law  student 
on  vacation  from  the  University  of  Mexico. 

The  former  police  agents,  whose  identity 
was  withheld,  said  the  three  men  were  tor¬ 
tured  in  the  police  headquarters  in  the 
capital,  then  driven  to  a  military  base  near 
Pacific  coast  and  shot.  Their  bodies  were 
sewn  into  burlap  sacks  and  dropped  into 
the  ocean  from  an  army  transport  plane, 
according  to  the  informants. 

The  former  policemen  also  told  the  as¬ 
sociation,  which  has  been  conducting  an 
investigation  of  missing-persons  cases  since 
March,  that  “many  others”  besides  the  28 
people  known  to  be  missing  were  also  killed 
by  the  police. 

WOMAN  REPORTED  SLAIN 

Those  killed  were  said  to  include  Kris  Yon 
Cerna,  the  niece  of  the  guerrilla  leader, 
Marco  Antonio  Yon  Sosa,  and  Eunice  Cam- 
piran  de  Aguilar  Mora,  wife  of  a  Mexican 
student  David  Aguilar  Mora,  who  disappeared 
after  his  capture  in  Guatemala  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  She  had  come  to  Guatemala  to  search 
for  her  husband.  Both  young  women  were 
said  to  have  been  beaten  to  death  with  clubs 
and  buried  in  shallow  graves  near  the  Za- 
capa  military  base. 

The  former  police  agents  told  the  student 
asociation’s  investigators  that  most  of  the 
police  killings  had  been  ordered  by  Alberto 
Barrios,  who  was  chief  of  the  judicial  police 
under  the  former  military  regime.  He  is 
believed  to  be  outside  Guatemala. 

In  another  development,  the  guerrilla 
organization  Rebel  Armed  Forces  declared 
war  anew  against  the  Guatemalan  army  de¬ 
spite  the  advent  of  a  civilian  Government 
under  President  Julio  Cesar  Mendez  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  who  was  inaugurated  July  1.  In  a 
statement  issued  last  night  and  signed  by 
the  rebels’  24-year-old  commander,  Luis 


Turcios,  and  their  political  adviser,  Bernardo 
Alvarado  Monzon,  the  leftist  guerrillas  set 
their  policy  toward  the  new  Government 

The  statement  said  that  “despite  the  popu¬ 
lar  extraction  of  the  new  regime,  the  army 
retains  most  of  the  effective  power.”  “The 
Guatemalan  Army  is  still  the  same  reaction¬ 
ary  tool  of  native  plutocracy  and  foreign 
companies  and  therefore  must  be  fought  to 
the  bitter  end,”  it  added. 

The  statement,  while  avoiding  any  direct 
challenge  to  President  Mendez,  said  in  effect 
that  the  guerrillas  were  not  going  to  fold 
their  tents  and  go  home.  But,  there  has 
been  no  significant  guerrilla  action  since  the 
new  Government  was  inaugurated. 

To  many,  the  rebels’  statement  reflected 
their  apparent  dilemma  with  respect  to  the 
new  Government.  Their  criticism  of  the 
Peralta  regime  as  unconstitutional  and 
rightist  cannot  be  used  against  President 
Mendez,  who  won  election  against  the  Per¬ 
alta  forces. 

But  the  guerrillas  apparently  feel  that 
their  movement  remains  necessary  and  will 
die  if  it  becomes  inactive.  Hence  their  at¬ 
tack  specifically  on  the  army,  not  the  civilian 
Government. 

Guatemala  Elections  Solved  No  Problems 
(By  George  Natanson) 

Guatemala  City. — The  Guatemalan  presi¬ 
dential  elections  held  here  last  Sunday  have 
settled  none  of  the  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  endemic  to  this  country. 

If  anything,  the  situation  here  has 
worsened. 

Under  the  military  regime  which  has  gov¬ 
erned  Guatemala  for  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  some  semblance  of  political 
stability — even  if  it  was  maintained  through 
repression  and  the  iron  fist.  But  accusa¬ 
tions  of  electoral  fraud  from  all  three  partic¬ 
ipating  parties  and  irresponsible  threats  of 
violence  emanating  from  the  country’s  po¬ 
litical  leaders,  military  and  civil  alike,  have 
obviously  brought  Guatemala  to  the  brink 
of  chaos. 

no  official  results 

Still,  no  official  results  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Instead,  the  three  contesting  par¬ 
ties,  including  the  official  party,  have  lashed 
out  at  each  other,  threatened  to  take  their 
partisans  to  the  streets,  and  have  claimed 
victory  for  themselves  while  declaring  they 
will  recognize  no  results  other  than  their 
own. 

Added  to  the  muddle  is  the  jumble  of  the 
radically  conflicting  returns  which  each 
party  has  released.  This  has  led  to  a  student 
declaration  made  Friday  morning  that  if 
the  issue  is  not  settled  by  Tuesday  night, 
university  students  here  will  declare  a  strike 
and  take  to  the  streets.  These  developments 
clearly  raise  the  possibility  of  a  disastrous 
civil  war. 

At  best  the  Guatemalan  people  can  expect 
little  from  the  party  that  eventually  wins 
control  of  the  country.  This  includes  the 
military  party  which  might  manage  to  re¬ 
main  in  power. 

A  study  of  the  platforms  of  all  three  con¬ 
testing  parties  in  last  Sunday’s  race  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  none  has  an  ideologi¬ 
cal  base.  All  make  vague  promises  of  ur¬ 
gently  needed  social  and  economic  reforms, 
but  pledge  that  the  old  order  of  Guatemala’s 
government  structure  will  undergo  no 
change. 

No  matter  which  faction  eventually  takes 
power,  Guatemala’s  leadership  will  remain 
essentially  unchanged. 

Even  leaders  of  the  so-called  mildly  leftist 
Revolutionary  Party  (PR)  blanche  at  the 
mention  of  agrarian  reforms,  probably  the 
most  pressing  issue  which  confronts  this 
country’s  new  government. 

“In  this  respect  we  are  ultra-conserva¬ 
tive,”  said  Gregorio  Prem,  member  of  the 
Revolutionary  Party  and  one  of  the  few  can¬ 
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didates  for  Congress  whose  victory  is  believed 
assured. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Times,  Prem 
declared:  “With  the  PR  in  power,  we  will  not 
touch  any  privately  held  lands  (it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  more  than  75%  of  Guatemala’s 
arable  and  accessible  land  Is  owned  by  27 
families.  Instead,  we  will  open  vast  land 
tracts  owned  by  the  government  and  encour¬ 
age  migration,” 

While  the  plan  has  practical  merit  it  calls 
for  large  outlays  of  money,  believed  to  be 
beyond  Guatemala’s  financial  capabilities. 
Prem  made  no  suggestion  that  the  PR  had 
any  detailed  plan  for  financing  its  agrarian 
program.  Like  many  other  members  of  his 
party,  Prem  is  among  Guatemala’s  largest 
landowners. 

issue  dodged 

\ 

When  control  of  the  Guatemalan  armed 
forces  was  broached,  Prem  said  with  an  un¬ 
easy  laugh,  “I  don't  think  the  party  wants 
to  get  involved  in  that  issue.  It’s  too  hot.” 

Their  program  appears  to  have  been  written 
to  allay  the  fears  of  the  country’s  business¬ 
men  rather  than  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
social  and  economic  problems  which  beset 
the  nation.  But  however  mild  the  platform 
might  be,  the  two  remaining  parties  go  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  right  with  conservative  principles 
of  tight  credit,  strick  inflationary  controls, 
wage  ceilings,  a  free  price  market  and  tightly 
controlled  labor. 

Above  all,  both  the  official  Institutional 
Democratic  Party  (PID)  and  the  National 
Liberation  Movement  (MLN)  have  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  anti -communism;  both  PID  and 
MLN  accuse  the  PR  of  Communist  leanings. 
It  is  generally  agreed  among  diplomatic  ob¬ 
servers  here  that  Communist  elements  in 
Guatemala  are  few  in  number  and  totally 
lacking  in  popular  support.  It  is  believed 
that  even  if  a  popular  uprising  were  to  occur 
here  as  post-election  confusion  becomes  more 
chaotic,  the  Communists  could  do  little  more 
than  contribute  to  the  general  chaos. 

Many  observers  here  believe  the  anti-Com- 
munist  campaign  has  helped  rather  than 
harmed  the  Communists,  first  by  crediting 
them  with  powers  they  do  not  have,  and 
secondly  by  giving  communism  publicity  it 
could  never  have  otherwise  received. 

Politics  in  Guatemala  appears  to  be  bent 
more  on  instilling  fear  in  the  people  than  on 
encouraging  hope.  All  parties,  including  the 
government,  are  contributing  to  electoral 
confusion. 

The  way  is  seemingly  being  paved  for  a 
small  band  of  ragged,  ignorant  Communist 
guerrillas  whose  only  strength  lies  in  the 
growing  hopelessness  here  to  reap  rewards  of 
sympathy  and  hope  from  an  apathetic  and 
disillusioned  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  enumerated,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  “(1)”  strike  out  all 
through  the  period,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  “(1)  the  President 
has  determined  that  such  government  in¬ 
tends  to  take  such  appropriate  steps  or 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is 
essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  reports  such  determina¬ 
tion  and  his  reasons  therefore  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  (2)  the  Congress  shall  have 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  approving 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  such  gov¬ 
ernment.  No  other  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section.” 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  we  may  get  a  vote  on  both  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  and  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

We  have  a  little  history  on  this  matter. 
In  1963  we  agreed  to  a  very  similar 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York.  We  took 
that  amendment  to  conference  and  the 
House  would  not  agree  to  it.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  amendment. 

In  my  view,  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  really  closes 
up  any  loophole  as  if  there  were  a  flat 
prohibition,  because  at  any  time  the 
President  wished  to  get  an  exemption,  he 
could  come  up  and  ask  for  new  author¬ 
ity.  That  is  what,  in  effect,  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
requires. 

We  have  had  these  recent  coups,  and 
it  seems  logical  to  me  that,  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  anything  at  all,  we  ought  to 
agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  agree  that  an  expression  of  opinion 
deploring  this  situation  may  be  of  some 
value.  We  have  done  that  sort  of  thing 
before.  We  have  had  many  speeches  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject. 
I  am  willing  to  vote  now  and  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
consent  of  the  majority  leader,  I  shall  do 
whatever  I  can  to  get  a  rollcall  vote  on 
my  amendment.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  very  briefly  to  address  myself  to  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  He  sneaks  up  on  my  weak  side 
as  it  were,  because  he  makes  a  really 
magnificent  argument,  a  much  better 
argument  than  mine  for  the  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed.  However,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  disquieted  by  the  certainly 
very  understandable  buttoning  up  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  shall  not  do  this 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  How¬ 
ever,  for  practical  purposes  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  tightening  down  these 
rivets  too  much. 

With  the  greatest  regret,  because  I 
like  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
I  would  much  prefer  to  be  with  him  than 
not,  I  feel  that  the  amendment  as  I  have 
offered  it  offers  us  the  best  opportunity. 

There  is  a  minor  loophole  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  which  I  am  sure  can  be 
buttoned  up  in  conference,  but  it  presents 
a  little  question. 

In  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  time 
Congress  might  be  out  of  session.  It 
might  be  a  number  of  months.  There 
would  be  no  way  for  a  30-day  notice  pe¬ 
riod  to  receive  congressional  reaction. 
As  I  say,  that  is  a  technical  thing.  We 
have  met  it  in  other  legislation. 

In  addition,  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  should  carry,  he 
perhaps  would  have  to  write  in  language 
which  would  deal  with  the  question  of  ex¬ 
tended  debate,  as  was  done,  for  example, 


in  the  reorganization  act,  which  also 
contains  a  30-day  limitation  on  the 
adoption  of  a  nonconcurring  resolution, 
so  that  the  nonconcurrence  could  not  be 
blocked  by  extended  debate. 

As  I  say,  those  are  procedural  matters. 
I  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  because  they  are  riot  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  concept  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  he  has  submitted  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First,  may  I  say  that  I 
believe  there  is  very  little  danger  that 
Congress  would  ever  be  out  of  session 
long  enough  to  create  any  problem — at 
least  in  our  time. 

In  the  second  instance,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  matter  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  a  reconvening  of 
Congress,  because  we  are  dealing  with 
something  fundamental,  and  I  believe  the 
people  should  have  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  come  back  here  and  exercise 
their  check. 

In  regard  to  the  second  matter,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Senate,  if  it  were  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  matter  of  foreign  policy, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
the  matter  got  to  a  vote  on  its  merits. 
I  do  not  believe  anything  about  that  is 
needed  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not' 
quarreling  too  violently  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  on  those  scores,  but 
I  should  like  to  get  to  the  merits. 

On  the  merits,  this  is  what  disquiets 
me.  All  these  foreign  matters  are  very 
delicate;  and  where  a  military  junta 
takes  over,  the  representations  it  may  or 
may  not  make  to  the  nation  could  pose 
an  extremely  delicate  question.  We  are 
dealing  with  delicate  questions  all  the 
time.  We  are  dealing  with  one  right 
now,  when  we  are  talking  about  Argen¬ 
tina.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  not  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
before,  and  coupling  it  with  the  fact  that 
this  would  be  the  first  time  it  would  be 
done,  I  believe  that  the  temper  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  such  that  we  are  likely  to  make 
it  stick  this  time,  and  that  it  would  not 
fall  away  in  conference  as  it  has  done 
before. 

Coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
resolution  of  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  which  calls  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  consultation  by  the  President 
with  the  other  American  States  in  order 
to  come  to  a  decision  of  this  character, 
and  that  my  amendment  would  permit 
the  President  to  make  those  consulta¬ 
tions,  I  had  felt  that  a  fair  compromise 
was  being  made  between  our  feelings 
about  these  military  juntas,  if  we  vote 
for  the  amendment;  and  the  fact  that  in 
a  particularly  exacerbated  situation, 
when  a  military  junta  has  taken  over, 
and  the  President  has  certified  and  we 
are  ready  to  vote,  we  should  not  mount, 
as  we  undoubtedly  would,  a  full  scale 
debate  here  upon  what  would  very  likely 
be  the  internal  affairs  of  another  coun¬ 
try.  At  least,  we  should  try  it  out  that 
way.  This  legislation  has  not  been  on 
the  books  before,  this  has  not  been  the 
case  before. 

In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  I 
deeply  believe  that  we  should  approach  it 
with  a  little  modesty,  rather  than  going 
all  the  way,  which  is  what  the  Senator 


from  Oregon  would  have  us  do,  and  do 
the  three  things  which  my  amendment 
would  do :  give  notice  that  we  are  against 
aid  to  military  juntas  unless  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  come  back  at  an  early  time  to  con¬ 
stitutional  government;  require  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  carry  through  on  the  resolution 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
for  consultation,  which  the  amendment 
does  very  effectively  as  it  stands;  and 
put  the  President  to  his  proof. 

My  amendment  not  only  calls  for  a  re¬ 
port  to  Congress,  but  also  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  reasons.  I  believe  that  when  we 
are  dealing  with  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  is  not  a  weak  position 
but  a  rather  strong  position.  I  believe 
we  should  not  go  all  the  way,  which  is 
what  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  require,  to  require  a 
new  approval  by  Congress  under  those 
circumstances. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  my  amendment  will  be  ap¬ 
proved.  I  am  ready  to  vote  now.  The 
debate  seems  to  be  over. 

A  new  resolution  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  is  on  the  books,  and 
there  is  a  new  consultative  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  States  on  this  very  delicate  subject 
of  dealing  with  de  facto  regimes,  such 
as  exist  in  Latin  America.  I  hope  that 
under  the  circumstances,  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  new  in  these  two  respects,  both  as 
to  the  OAS  and  as  to  our  policy  in  the 
law,  we  would  not  go  the  whole  way  as 
yet. 

I  shall  show  a  proper  respect  for  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Presidency  and  a 
proper  respect  for  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress.  If  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wins,  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  have  the 
amendment  approved  as  he  has  caused  it 
to  be  amended.  I  am  giving  the  Senate 
my  best  and  honest  judgment. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fair  compromise,  as  it 
stands,  between  attempting  to  preserve 
as  far  as  we  can  the  position  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  these  matters  and  giving  Con¬ 
gress  a  point  of  entry  into  a  situation 
which  has  given  us  great  dissatisfaction. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  left 
unamended,  and  that  the  Senate  in  due 
course  may  be  able  to  carry  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  provided  that  it  is  amended  and 
thereby  strengthened,  as  Senator  Morse 
proposes. 

Our  experience  in  the  Senate  has  been 
extensive  in  the  field  of  having  this  type 
escape  clause  not  merely  in  this  proposed 
legislation  of  Senator  Javits,  but  also 
repeatedly  other  legislation  in  previous 
sessions  of  the  Congress.  Again  and 
again.  Congress  has  passed  bills  which 
state  that  such  and  such  shall  not  be 
done  unless  it  is  found  by  the  President 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Without 
any  additional  report  or  explanation  to 
Congress  we  find  that  some  unseen  man 
in  some  bureau  downtown  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  President  has  declared  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest,  and  so  the 
escape  clause  nullifies  the  expressed  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Congress. 
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I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  if  in¬ 
deed  it  is  not  overdue  when  Congress 
should  reassert  its  duty  to  advise  and 
consent  in  a  field  within  which  the  Con¬ 
stitution  gives  it  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  act.  We  are  not  dealing  here  with  the 
recognition  of  a  regime.  That  clearly  is 
a  province  of  the  executive.  It  is  not 
wholly  within  the  province  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  but  of  the  Congress  when  it  has  to 
do  with  the  appropriation  of  funds, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  to  protect. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  which  is  an 
attempt  to  get  realism  into  this  picture, 
to  assert  for  the  first  time  in  this  debate 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  on  appro¬ 
priations.  With  the  Morse  amendment 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Javits  would 
have  real  meaning.  I  think  that  with¬ 
out  it,  the  Javit’s  amendment  would  be 
of  little  value  and  would  merely  be  a 
pious  expression  of  hope.  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Morse  will  be 
adopted,  and  we  can  then  vote  for  a 
strenghened  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  see 
how  his  amendment  can  be  described  as 
a  compromise  amendment.  The  only 
thing  it  compromises,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
Congress,  and  it  seeks  to  delegate  once 
more  to  the  President  a  checking  power 
that  Congress  itself  should  exercise. 
That  is  the  only  compromise  I  see. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  to  simply 
say  that  we  shall  exercise  our  right  to 
determine  whether  or  not  aid  should  be 
given  to  a  military  junta.  The  granting 
of  aid  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  The  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  President  is  to  recognize  the 
country.  That  is  his  executive  preroga¬ 
tive.  But  the  prerogative  of  granting 
aid  is  a  congressional  prerogative,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  compromise  that  con¬ 
gressional  right. 

Considering  the  position  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  for  a  moment,  I  wish  to  say  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
my  amendment  strengthens  the  hand  of 
the  President.  If  one  really  wishes  to  put 
the  President  in  the  strongest  possible 
position  in  dealing  with  a  country  in 
Latin  America,  or  anywhere  else,  that 
falls  within  the  factual  framework  en¬ 
compassed  by  the  amendment,  he  should 
put  the  President  in  a  position  where  the 
President  would  present  to  Congress  a 
case  that  would  deserve  the  support  of 
Congress  and  would  get  the  affirmative 
vote  of  Congress  in  support  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  the  President  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  in  his  relationships  with 
the  country  concerned. 

What  happens  now,  when  Congress  is 
not  exercising  its  voting  voice  in  this 
matter,  is  that  a  great  deal  of  doubt  is 
created  in  other  countries — for  example, 
in  Latin  America — that  are  opposed,  may 
we  say,  to  the  new  government  of  the 
junta  country,  who  wonder  what  the  sit¬ 
uation  would  have  been  if  Congress  had 
had  a  chance  to  pass  upon  it. 

It  makes  a  lot  of  difference.  If  Con¬ 
gress  backs  up  the  President,  these  coun¬ 
tries  know  that  the  President  has  the 


backing  of  his  Congress.  It  makes  a  lot 
of  difference  also  in  all  of  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  President  with  that  coun¬ 
try,  for  that  country  knows  that  it  can¬ 
not  flout  a  proposal  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  diplomatic  field 
because  it  knows  he  has  his  Congress 
behind  him.  He  has  the  vote  of  his  Con¬ 
gress,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
argument  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  . 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  President,  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  support  the  Javits 
amendment  regarding  the  cutting  off  of 
assistance  to  unconstitutional  govern¬ 
ments.  I  do  so  because  it  is  an  important 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  these  coups  are  not  favored 
by  us. 

I  did  not,  however,  support  the  Morse 
amendment  which  would  have  taken 
away  all  discretion  in  these  matters 
from  the  President.  As  I  have  said,  I 
did  not  agree  with  our  Government’s 
quick  recognition  of  the  Argentine  junta. 
But  I  believe  the  President  must  retain 
flexibility  in  these  matters. 

Now,  for  example,  we  give  aid  to  Ar¬ 
gentina  only  for  universities.  Will  it 
help  democracy  in  Argentina  to  cut  off 
aid  to  the  university? 

The  building  of  democracy,  and  the 
discouragement  of  military  dictatorships, 
are  not  such  a  simple  matter;  they  will 
not  be  accomplished  by  a  simple  aid 
cutoff — which  may,  for  example,  only  en¬ 
hance  the  regime’s  patriotic  standing, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  on  Latin 
America. 

I,  therefore,  favor  the  Javits  version, 
which  allows  some  discretion  to  the 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  MagnusonI,  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 
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The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 

[No.  148  Leg.] 

YEAS— 16 


Burdick 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Fulbright 

McGovern 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Morse 

Gruening 

Murphy 

NAYS— 71 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pell 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  RibicoS 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Russell,  S.C. 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Russell,  Ga. 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McGee 

Symington 

Ellender 

McIntyre 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Miller 

Tower 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hart 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING — 13 

Allott 

Dominick 

Smathers 

Bass 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Case 

Pearson 

Dodd 

Scott 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Morse  to 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Javits  was  re- 

j 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  for  only  1 
minute  because  it  has  just  manifested  its 
views  after  comprehensive  debate.  I 
have  sought  to  lay  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  amendment  before  the  Senate.  We 
heard  no  opposition  during  debate  as  to 
what  is  left  of  the  amendment  and  there¬ 
fore  my  disposition,  unless  other  Sen¬ 
ators  feel  differently  about  it,  would  be 
that  this  part  of  it  be  just  left,  if  the 
Senate  has  decided  as  to  the  Morse 
amendment.  My  amendment  could  be 
decided  by  a  voice  vote.  Therefore,  I 
would  deeply  appreciate  it  if  any  Sena¬ 
tors  have  disquiet  about  what  is  left  of 
the  amendment  to  speak  on  it,  and  then 
I  shall  ask  for  a  voice  vote  and  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair.)  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

The  amendment  (No.  680)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  entered  previously,  the  pending 
question  now  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  14,  line  23,  strike  out  ‘‘$700,000,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$658,000,000”. 

FOREIGN  AID  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  COUNTRIES 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  deep  concern  over  two 
provisions  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  reported 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
These  provisions  limit  the  number  of 
countries  to  which  development  loans 
and  technical  cooperation  grants  may  be 
extended.  The  committee  bill  requires 
that  development  loans  to  more  than  10 
countries  and  technical  cooperation 
grants  to  more  than  40  countries  can  be 
made  only  if  the  President  determines 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  and  his 
action  is  approved  by  resolutions  of  both 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  there  is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  statutory 
provisions  in  the  foreign  affairs  field 
which  require  formal  consent  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  rather  than  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  whole. 

More  important,  I  believe  that  this  re¬ 
quirement  is  unwise.  It  involves  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations 
committees  in  executive  decisions  which 
can  best  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  country-by-country  program  anal¬ 
ysis.  The  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign 
Relations  committees  have  neither  the 
time  nor  all  of  the  facts  necessary  to 
make  such  an  analysis. 

The  committee  amendments  are  also 
arbitrary  and  mechanistic.  The  substi¬ 
tute  numbers  for  sound  analysis  and 
judgment.  This  is  legislation  by  arith¬ 
metic. 

The  Senate  has  always  prided  itself 
on  a  mature  reasoned  approach  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  foreign  policy.  We  have  given 
way  to  no  one  in  our  adherence  to  sen¬ 
sible,  practical  standards  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  our  country’s  foreign  affairs. 

We  should  adhere  to  these  standards 
and  traditions  today. 

The  committee  action  would  lead  to  in¬ 
efficient  and  wasteful  use  of  funds.  It 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  delays  in  the 
processing  of  loans.  The  Senate  has 
been  critical  of  these  delays.  The  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  would  only  serve  to 
aggravate  these  problems. 

The  committee  action  would  result  in 
split  administration  of  the  program.  We 
would  be  saying  that  the  President 
should  decide  on  the  first  10  countries  to 
receive  development  loans  while  deci¬ 
sions  as  to  any  additional  countries 
would  be  made  by  2  committees  of  the 
Congress.  The  same  is  true  of  the  de¬ 
cision  on  technical  cooperation  grants — • 
the  President  has  a  free  hand  regarding 
the  first  40,  but  after  that  the  commit¬ 
tees  decide. 

This  is  illogical  and  inconsistent.  If 
we  trust  the  President  to  decide  on 


whether  U.S.  interest  is  served  by  aiding 
the  first  10  and  first  40,  involving  the 
large  bulk  of  funds,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
say  “we  don’t  trust  your  judgment  as 
to  whether  aid  to  additional  countries  is 
in  the  U.S.  interest.” 

Congress  should  exercise  review  and 
oversight,  but  should  not  be  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  day-by-day  decisions. 
That  is  not  our  role,  as  I  have  heard  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  emphasize  many 
times  in  the  past. 

No  one  disagrees  with  the  aim  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  de¬ 
velopment  lending  should  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  as  few  countries  as  possible. 
But  the  program  is  already  highly  con¬ 
centrated;  95  percent  of  development 
loans  are  concentrated  in  10  coun tries. 
Thus  the  committee  amendment  would 
limit  the  President’s  ability  to  act  for 
the  sake  of  5  percentage  points. 

Development  loans  should  be  made  to 
no  country  without  carefully  examining 
U.S.  objectives  in  that  country,  the  de¬ 
gree  and  nature  of  the  country’s  needs, 
whether  its  needs  can  be  met  from  other 
sources,  and  whether  the  country  will 
make  effective  use  of  loan  funds  if  they 
are  made  available  to  it.  But  to  take 
the  further  step  of  declaring  that  de¬ 
velopment  loans  should  not  be  extended 
to  more  than  a  stated  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  in  a  given  year  would  introduce  a 
wholly  arbitrary  and  mechanistic  ele¬ 
ment  into  what  should  be  an  orderly 
process  of  examination  and  analysis.  If 
the  Congress  wishes  to  cut  out  paid  pro¬ 
grams,  it  should  examine  each  one  on  a 
country-by-country  basis,  and  then  de¬ 
cide.  But  it  should  not  say  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  “this  number  sounds  good.  You 
choose  the  countries  we  can  drop.” 

To  the  extent  that  development  loan 
funds  are  made  available  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  President  should  be  free  to  de¬ 
termine,  in  the  light  of  U.S.  interests,  the 
countries  in  which  those  funds  are  to  be 
used  under  the  standards  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  In  fiscal  year  1965  the  United 
States  made  development  loans  to  18 
countries.  We  made  such  loans  to  19 
countries  in  fiscal  year  1966.  An  im¬ 
mediate  cutback  to  10  countries  in  fiscal 
year  1967  would  unduly  limit  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  freedom  of  action  in  advancing 
U.S.  interests  under  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act. 

Any  such  numerical  restriction  would, 
among  other  things,  limit  AID’S  capacity 
to  carry  out  a  policy  which  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch.  The  United  States  has  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  make  development 
loans  to  a  number  of  countries  on  the 
ground  that  their  self-help  performance 
did  not  justify  such  assistance.  Implicit 
in  this  position  has  been  the  assumption 
that  if  their  performance  improved,  they 
would  become  eligible  for,  and  would  re¬ 
ceive,  development  loans.  If  a  limitation 
were  put  on  the  number  of  countries  to 
which  we  could  make  developmnt  loans, 
the  United  States  would  not  be  able  to 
live  up  to  our  part  of  the  bargain.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  therefore 
eliminate  the  leverage  we  now  have  to 
urge  better  performance  of  such  coun¬ 
tries. 


The  committee  amendment  is  thus 
self-defeating,  and  would  undercut  a 
basic  congressional  policy. 

The  amendment  would  also  seriously 
limit  AID  in  another  respect.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy  the  World  Bank  will  today 
not  make  loans  for  certain  purposes,  for 
example,  to  carry  out  health  programs 
such  as  the  eradication  of  malaria.  In 
certain  situations  loans  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  are  desirable.  If  AID  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  making  loans  to  more  than 
a  set  number  of  countries — and  if  the 
World  Bank  or  some  other  appropriate 
multilateral  institution  was  not  prepared 
to  make  loans  for  purposes  such  as 
these — the  proposed  amendment  might 
well  prevent  the  United  States  from 
doing  so  in  a  number  of  countries  where 
such  loans  would  serve  an  extremely  use¬ 
ful  purpose. 

The  proposed  restriction  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  to  which  technical  co¬ 
operation  grants  may  be  extended  would 
severely  and  unnecessarily  limit  the 
President’s  ability  to  use,  under  the 
standards  laid  down  in  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act,  an  important  instrument  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  committee  ver¬ 
sion  places  the  President  in  a  strait- 
jacket.  Perhaps  even  more  important, 
it  would  force  a  cut-back  in  small  pro¬ 
grams — mostly  in  Africa — which  bring 
direct  benefit  to  thousands  of  people 
and  provide  direct  evidence  of  U.S.  inter¬ 
est.  We  might  save  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  be  sure,  but  we  would  pay  too 
high  a  price.  Here  again,  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  we  are  dealing  with  people  and  their 
future.  If  we  want  to  eliminate  pro¬ 
grams,  we  should  get  down  to  cases,  and 
study  each  one. 

The  United  States,  through  technical 
assistance  activities,  helps  less  developed 
countries  acquire  the  skilled  manpower 
and  institutions  essential  to  economic, 
social,  and  political  progress.  Technical 
assistance,  largely  carried  out  through 
private  American  institutions,  provides 
skills  in  such  fields  as  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion,  malaria  eradication,  tax  reform, 
education,  and  family  planning.  This  is 
point  IV — type  aid.  It  gives  the  newly 
emerging  and  other  less  developed 
countries  the  kind  of  help  that  they  need 
most.  It  is  a  relatively  inexpensive  way 
of  advancing  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec¬ 
tives  and  at  the  same  time  giving  con¬ 
crete  expression  to  American  humani¬ 
tarian  concern. 

An  arbitrary  limitation  of  40  for  the 
number  of  countries  which  can  receive 
technical  cooperation  does  not  serve  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  In  fiscal 
year  1965  the  United  States  gave  such 
assistance  to  52  countries  in  Africa  and 
Asia.  In  fiscal  year  1966  the  figure 
dropped  to  48  countries.  In  the  pres¬ 
entation  for  fiscal  year  1967  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  has  proposed  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  technical  assistance  programs  for 
47  countries.  These  programs  are 
limited  to  those  cases  where  the  sound 
criteria  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
will  be  met.  But  under  the  arbitrary 
and  mechanistic  numerical  limit  im¬ 
posed  by  the  committee,  some  7  or  more 
countries  would  be  lopped  off. 

The  President  reports  fully  to  the 
Congress  each  year  on  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  coming  year.  He  also  re- 
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ports  on  past  programs  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  great  detail.  I  know  of  no 
program  which  receives  so  much  scru¬ 
tiny — from  four  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  GAO,  a  variety  of  ad  hoc 
groups,  the  press,  and  the  executive 
branch. 

There  is  no  lack  of  information  on 
what  we  are  doing  in  each  country.  The 
presentation  materials  and  reports  are 
complete  and  informative.  There  is  no 
lack  of  opportunity  for  us  to  exercise 
continuing  oversight  and  reasonable 
legislative  control. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of 
members  of  the  authorizing  committees 
or  the  Congress  to  make  their  views 
know  in  case  they  object  to  an  action  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding,  I 
should  like  to  return  to  the  committee 
provisions  to  mention  a  very  serious  as¬ 
pect,  the  constitutional  questions  they 
raise. 

The  provisions  require  the  President  to 
obtain  resolutions  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tees  authorizing  loans  or  technical 
assistance  to  additional  countries.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Congress  enacts  these 
provisions,  the  Congress  is  saying  to  the 
President  that  he  has  the  authority  to 
grant  assistance,  but  before  he  can  ex¬ 
ercise  this  authority  he  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  two  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  does  not  permit  this 
kind  of  arrangement. 

The  authority  to  extend  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  must  be  viewed  as  an  exercise 
of  either,  one,  executive  powers;  or  two, 
legislative  powers.  If  viewed  as  execu¬ 
tive,  the  provisions  in  the  committee 
bill  violate  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  embodied  in  the  Constitution  by 
attempting  to  give  the  Members  of  the 
legislative  branch — in  this  case  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress — the  right  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  If 
the  authority  is  viewed  as  legislative,  the 
provisions  are  an  attempt  to  shortcut  the 
constitutional  process  of  legislation.  The 
Constitution  does  not  permit  committees 
of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  on  behalf 
of  or  in  lieu  of  the  whole  Congress. 

Both  Congress  and  the  executive  must 
be  continually  alert  in  their  defense  of 
the  constitutional  principle  of  separation 
of  powers  and  the  constitutional  proce¬ 
dure  for  legislating. 

Throughout  our  history  Presidents 


have  rejected  legislation  which  they  felt 
were  unconstitutional.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  did  so. 

More  recently,  in  the  case  of  Pacific 
Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  in  1965, 
President  Johnson  did  so.  That  act  re¬ 
quired  that  no  appropriation  for  certain 
reconstruction  projects  be  made  which 
was  not  approved  by  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  Committees  on  Public  Works.  In  his 
veto  message  the  President  explained 
that  the  provision  “seriously  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  division  of  powers  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches.” 
“It  is  not  only,” 

He  continued: 

An  undesirable  and  improper  encroach¬ 
ment  by  the  Congress  and  its  committees 
into  the  area  of  executive  responsibilities — 
it  also  leads  to  inefficient  administration. 
The  executive  branch  is  given,  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  responsibility  to  implement 
all  laws — a  specific  and  exclusive  responsi¬ 
bility  which  cannot  properly  be  shared  with 
a  committee  of  Congress.  (S.  Doc.  34,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1965.) 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  Presi¬ 
dents  have  taken  a  strong  stand  when 
attempts  were  made  to  shortcut  the  leg¬ 
islative  process  and  when  the  separation 
of  powers  principle  was  at  stake,  there 
are  statutes  on  the  books  with  provisions 
similar  to  those  in  the  committee  bill  now 
under  consideration.  These  existing 
provisions  are  now  cited  by  proponents 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  bill. 

But  the  statutes  cited  raise  the  same 
constitutional  problems  as  do  the  pro¬ 
visions  before  us.  The  fact  that  they 
are  on  the  statute  books  does  not  resolve 
the  constitutional  issues.  In  my  opinion, 
they  were  constitutionally  objectionable 
at  the  time  they  were  enacted  and  the 
passage  of  time  has  not  served  to  give 
them  a  gloss  of  constitutionality. 

Mr.  President,  an  examination  of  the 
facts  shows  that  we  have  ventured  into 
dangerous  territory.  The  committee 
provisions  raise  major  constitutional 
questions. 

But  they  do  more.  They  establish 
arbitrary,  mechanistic  standards  which 
force  administration  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  into  a  strait  jacket.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  waste,  delay  and  inefficient 
use  of  funds. 

Even  more,  the  provisions  would  limit 
the  President’s  freedom  to  move  quickly 
and  effectively  in  support  of  vital  U.S. 
interests. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  hobble  U.S. 
foreign  policy  or  cripple  the  U.S.  aid  pro¬ 
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gram,  it  should  say  so  directly  and  act 
directly. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  do  not. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  sup¬ 
port  efficient  administration  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  maintain  Presidential 
effectiveness,  and  avoid  a  venture  into 
unconstitutional  legislation  by  rejecting 
the  restrictions  in  the  committee  bill  re¬ 
lating  to  development  loan  and  technical 
assistance  funds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  AID  clarifying  certain 
aspects  of  the  debate  on  this  pending  bill 
yesterday.  It  was  stated  at  that  time 
that  AID  had  reported  certain  grants  as 
loans.  I  think  the  letter  will  clear  the 
record  on  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let¬ 
ter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  State, 

Agency  for  International 

Development, 

'Washington,  D.C.,  July  21, 1966. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Yesterday  during  the 
foreign  aid  debate  a  statement  was  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  indicating  that 
A.I.D.  had  misled  the  Congress  by  reporting 
as  loans  over  $10  billion  of  assistance  which 
was  in  fact  given  as  grants.  This  statement 
by  Senator  Dirksen  (p.  15714  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record)  was  repeated  later  in 
the  debate  by  Senator  Dominick  (p.  15756 
of  the  Congressional  Record).  I  think  it 
important  that  the  record  be  clear  on  this 
matter. 

A.I.D.  has  correctly  reported  loan  and 
grant  assistance  to  the  Congress. 

Apparently,  there  has  been  some  confusion 
over  certain  figures  In  a  report  entitled  “U.S. 
Overseas  Loans  and  Grants”  prepared  by 
A.I.D.  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  sample  page  from  this  report  is 
enclosed.  Included  in  this  report  is  the 
amount  of  assistance  under  “Other  U.S.  Eco¬ 
nomic  Programs”  (indicated  by  a  double 
asterisk  on  the  enclosed  sample  sheet) .  Be¬ 
cause  of  space  limitations  this  item  was  not 
broken  down  by  loan  and  grant  component  in 
the  report.  However,  the  loan  and  grant 
components  of  “Other  U.S.  Economic  Pro¬ 
grams”  are  included  directly  in  the  totals 
for  economic  loans  and  grants  (these  totals 
are  indicated  by  triple  asterisks  on  the  en¬ 
closed  sample  sheet) .  The  figures  reported 
by  A.I.D.,  therefore,  have  accurately  reflected 
the  amounts  of  loan  and  grant  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  S.  Gaud, 
Deputy  Administrator. 


Program 

U.S.  overseas  loans  and  grants,  net  obligations  and  loan  authorizations 

Repay¬ 
ments 
and  in¬ 
terest, 
1946-65 

Total 
(less  re¬ 
payments 
and  in¬ 
terest) 

Postwar 

relief 

period, 

1946-48 

Marshall 

plan 

period, 

1949-52 

Mutual  Security  Act  period 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  period 

Total, 

1946-65 

1953-57 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies,  total . 

Loans . . 

706.7 

188.0 

27.7 

20.7 

56.6 

2a  4 

3tt3 

31.5 

7.8 

-9.9 

1, 079.  7 

17.4 

1,062.3 

35.0 

163.0 

12.0 

16.7 

31.0 

25.6 

iao 

20.3 

31.6 

-.1 

7.7 

.1 

-9.9 

(*) 

117.4 

962.3 

17.4 

100.0 

962.3 

Grants . . . 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund . 

706.7 

20.7 

20.4 

. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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U.S.  overseas  loans  and  grants,  net  obligations  and  loan  authorizations 

Repay¬ 
ments 
and  in¬ 
terest, 
1946-65 

Total 

Program 

Postwar 

relief 

Marshall 

plan 

Mutual  Security  Act  period 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  period 

Total, 

(less  re¬ 
payments 
and  in- 

period, 

1946-48 

period, 

1949-52 

1953-67 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1946-65 

terest) 

0.5 

85.6 

33.4 

11.6 

10.8 

20.8 

15.1 

14.6 

18.0 

25.1 

235.3 

12.2 

223.1 

( _ ) 

(46. 0) 
(12. 1) 
33.9 

(18.8) 

(6.0) 

12.8 

( . .) 

(5.8) 

(2.2) 

3.6 

(15. 1) 
(5.5) 
9.7 

(9.6) 

(3.3) 

6.2 

(11.  2) 
(4.  7) 
6.5 

(16.0) 

(6.7) 

9.3 

(6.7) 

(2.8) 
3.9 

(129. 1) 
(43.  5) 
85.7 

(  ) 

(129. 1) 
(43.  5) 
73.5 

( _ ) 

I:.:.—) 

( . _) 

. ) 

Title  1 — Planned  for  loans  and  grants.. 

12.2 

104c — Grants  for  common  defense.. 

5.0 

6.0 

10.0 

10.0 

7.3 

8.5 

47.6 

104e — Grants  for  economic  develop- 

7.3 

7.3 

2.9 

.9 

2.3 

1.4 

1.5 

2. 1 

.9 

12.0 

3.5 

8.7 

26.6 

9.9 

2.6 

7.3 

4.8 

2.2 

3.0 

66.3 

Title  I— Assistance  from  other  country 

Title  II— Emergency  relief  and  eco- 

3.5 

.2 

3.7 

3.  7 

.6 

61.7 

20.6 

11.6 

7.2 

7.6 

8.9 

8.1 

8.7 

3.1 

128.  0 

128.0 

17.9 

17.9 

17.9 

14.6 

1.2 

2.0 

3.0 

17.5 

38.3 

14.4 

23.9 

610.5 

26.2 

536.7 

112.9 

423.8 

525.2 

733.4 

273.6 

61.1 

32.3 

67.4 

42.4 

47.4 

49.1 

25.8 

32.7 

1,890.0 
338.  5 

156.9 

1, 733. 1 

111.3 

61.6 

24.8 

34.6 

10.9 

18.2 

36. 1 

12.0 

29.4 

156.9 

'  181.  6 

413.9 

733.4 

212.0 

36.3 

32.3 

32.8 

31.5 

29.2 

13.0 

13. 8 

3.3 

1, 551.  4 

1,  651. 4 

Military  assistance  program  (charge  to  ap- 

150.8 

433.7 

135.1 

81.2 

91.4 

42.8 

34.9 

68.2 

83.2 

104.0 

1,  349.  6 

1,  349.  6 

150.8 

433.7 

135. 1 

81.2 

91.  4 

42.8 

34.9 

68.  2 

83.2 

104.0 

1,  349.  6 
(137.  5) 

1,  349.  6 
(137.  6) 

(Additional  grants  from  excess  stocks).. 

( - ) 

(32. 7) 

(11.  7) 

(6.8) 

(6.8) 

(13.  4) 

(14.2) 

(19.  7) 

(6.2) 

(3.9) 

(17.0) 

198.4 

172.7 

8.3 

8.0 

25.3 

17.6 

430.3 

430.3 

198.4 

323.6 

433.7 

143.4 

89.2 

116.7 

42.8 

34.9 

85.8 

83.2 

104.0 

1, 779.  9 
3,  669.  9 

1,  779. 0 
3, 5i3.  9 

723.6 

1,  056.  9 

707.3 

204.5 

121.6 

184.1 

85.2 

82.3 

134.9 

109.0 

136.7 

156.9 

111.3 

61.  6 

24.8 

34.6 

10.9 

18.2 

36.  1 

12.0 

29.  4 

338.  5 

156.9 

181.  6 

612.3 

1, 056.  9 

645.7 

179.7 

121.5 

149.5 

74.3 

64.1 

98.8 

97.0 

107.3 

3, 331.  3 

3, 331. 3 

1  Less  than  $50,000.  s  Annual  data  represent  deliveries;  total  through  1965  is  the  cumulative  program, 

s  Includes  TJNRRA  and  post-UNRRA,  $317,100,000;  Greek-Turkish  aid,  $122,500,-  *  Includes  Greek-Turkish  aid  of  $371,100,000. 

000;  surplus  property  credits,  $96,600,000;  and  other,  $5,000,000. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  5  years  ago,  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  pledged — 

To  those  people  In  the  huts  and  villages 
of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  our  best  efforts  to  help 
them  help  themselves,  for  whatever  period  is 
required — not  because  the  communists  may 
be  doing  it,  not  because  we  seek  their  votes, 
but  because  it  is  right.  If  a  free  society  can¬ 
not  help  the  many  who  are  poor. 

He  warned,  “it  cannot  save  the  few 
who  are  rich.” 

Three  years  later.  President  Johnson 
restated  that  pledge : 

We  have  proved  that  by  the  wise  applica¬ 
tion  of  modem  technology,  the  determined 
labor  of  skilled  men  and  women  can  ultima¬ 
tely  produce  enough  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  for  all  mankind.  The  possession  of 
new  abilities  gives  us  new  responsibilities 
and  we  want  to  live  up  to  those  responsi¬ 
bilities.  That  is  our  Christian  duty. 

And  last  year,  the  Senate  reaffirmed, 
in  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  myself,  and  approved 
by  a  vote  of  78  to  1,  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  to  “close  the  widening 
gap  between  the  economically  privileged 
nations  and  those  nations  striving  to 
achieve  a  developed  economy.” 

Never  were  these  pledges  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  fulfill  than  today. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  to  note 
that  the  gap  between  promise  and  per¬ 
formance,  between  hope  and  fulfillment, 
seems  to  be  growing  wider  rather  than 
narrower. 


The  events  and  amendments  of  the 
past  few  days  have  been  distressing  in¬ 
deed.  The  amendments  we  have  adopt¬ 
ed — and  failed  to  adopt — are  signs  of 
retreat  from  responsibility  and  from 
honoring  those  pledges  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Today,  our 
newspapers  report  the  virtually  unani¬ 
mous  passage  in  the  House  of  the  largest 
money  bill  in  our  peacetime  history — 
$58.6  billion  for  defense  spending. 
Surely  we  can  afford  one-twentieth  of 
that  sum  in  foreign  assistance — and 
without  terms  and  conditions  which  vir¬ 
tually  destroy  its  usefulness  to  the  re¬ 
cipient. 

We  in  Congress  have  failed  to  meet 
these  obligations.  But  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  foreign  aid  has  no  constituency, 
and  no  lobby,  in  Washington;  and  with¬ 
out  a  major  effort  at  all  levels  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government,  for¬ 
eign  aid  will  continue  to  decline. 

That  unfortunately,  is  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  this  year. 

We  are  increasingly  an  island  of  af¬ 
fluence  and  privilege  in  a  world  of  des¬ 
perate  poverty — a  world  in  revolution. 

This  is  a  revolution  for  individual  dig¬ 
nity,  in  societies  where  the  individual  has 
been  submerged  in  a  desperate  mass.  It 
is  a  revolution  for  self-sufficiency,  in  so¬ 
cieties  which  have  been  forced  to  rely  on 
more  fortunate  nations  for  their  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  their  education,  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  and  calculus  texts.  And 
above  all,  it  is  a  revolution  to  bring  hope 
to  the  children. 


The  population  of  this  globe,  grows 
every  day,  nowhere  faster  than  in  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  In  the  next 
15  years,  the  population  of  Latin  America 
alone  will  be  50  percent  greater  than 
it  now  is.  Already,  more  than  half  the 
world’s  people  are  under  the  age  of  25 ; 
within  a  few  years,  the  majority  will  be 
under  18. 

We  have  it  within  our  power  to  give 
to  millions  of  these  young  people  a 
greater  chance  at  a  decent  life — to  now 
have  a  major  effect  on  the  course  of  their 
next  30  or  40  years.  Millions  are  with¬ 
out  schools — and  we  can  help  to  build 
schoolrooms;  millions  more  are  without 
textbooks,  or  teachers — and  we  can  help 
to  provide  textbooks  and  train  teachers; 
others  cannot  eat — and  we  have  food. 

Clean  water,  better  housing,  education 
and  training,  a  job  to  look  forward  to; 
these  things  we  can  help  to  provide. 
And  we  must. 

Opportunities  lost  to  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  now,  as  we  have  found  to  our  sorrow 
here  at  home,  will  be  far  harder  to  make 
up  later.  But  a  relatively  modest  invest¬ 
ment  now  can  make  a  difference,  in  5  or 
10  years,  to  as  much  as  half  the  world’s 
people — including  our  own. 

For  our  legacy — to  our  children,  to  the 
next  generation  of  political  leaders  in 
the  United  States — will  be  far  more  than 
what  we  leave  within  our  boundaries. 
Its  most  important  element  will  be  the 
role  and  standing  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world — whether,  in  short,  people 
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will  look  to  this  country  with  hope  or 
with  hate,  emulation  or  envy. 

The  test  for  this  bill,  as  for  any  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill,  is  whether  it  does  enough  for 
the  future  of  the  young  majority  of  the 
world. 

In  my  judgment,  it  does  not  meet  that 
test. 

In  the  year  just  passed,  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  by  more  than  $40  billion;  it  will 
grow  by  a  similar  amount  this  year.  The 
total  wealth  of  this  Nation — in  plant  and 
equipment,  in  educated  and  trained  man¬ 
power,  in  housing  and  health,  and  every 
other  physical  measure — has  grown  al¬ 
most  beyond  our  capacity  to  count. 

Since  President  Kennedy’s  inaugural 
pledge,  our  gross  national  product  has 
grown  by  more  than  $200  billion — an  in¬ 
crease  greater  than  the  total  annual 
product  of  84  countries  on  4  conti¬ 
nents — every  non-Communist  under¬ 
developed  nation  in  the  world. 

But  this  increased  wealth  has  not  been 
used  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Our  for¬ 
eign  aid  budget — the  authorization  now 
before  the  Senate — is  no  larger  than  the 
authorization  passed  by  a  less  fortunate 
nation  in  1961. 

In  the  last  year,  I  have  traveled  in  10 
countries  on  2  continents; 

To  Ethiopia,  where  the  average  life 
expectancy  is  less  than  35  years; 

To  Brazil,  where  there  are  villages  in 
which  7  out  of  10  children  die  before 
their  first  birthday ; 

To  Tanzania,  where  97  percent  of  the 
people  cannot  read  or  write;  and  to  other 
countries,  to  Peru  and  Kenya  and  Chile 
and  Venezuela,  where  there  is  no  joy, 
but  only  day  that  follows  day,  with  death 
the  only  goal.  Everywhere  I  went,  in  this 
year,  and  everywhere  I  have  gone  before, 
men  looked  to  the  United  States — looked 
to  us  to  give  of  our  knowledge  and  treas¬ 
ure,  to  bring  help  to  their  present  and 
hope  to  their  future. 

The  United  States  owns  more  than  half 
the  total  wealth  of  the  non-Communist 
world.  The  dozen  developed  countries 
of  Europe  and  Japan  share  a  total  wealth 
about  half  as  large  as  ours.  The  rest 
of  the  non-Communist  world — the  more 
than  100  nations  potentially  affected  by 
this  bill — share  a  total  annual  production 
of  something  over  $300  billion — less  than 
half  of  what  we,  6  percent  of  the  world’s 
population,  consume  each  year.  The  de¬ 
veloped  nations  as  a  group — 20  percent 
of  the  world’s  people — consume  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  goods. 

It  is  not  given  to  us  to  right  every 
wrong,  to  make  perfect  all  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  But  neither  is  it  given 
to  us  to  sit  content  in  our  storehouses — 
dieting  while  others  starve,  buying  8  mil¬ 
lion  new  cars  a  year  while  most  of  the 
world  goes  without  shoes.  We  are  sim¬ 
ply  not  doing  enough. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  rising  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  war-devastated  Europe,  we  de¬ 
voted  10  percent  of  our  Federal  budget — 
fully  2  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product — to  foreign  aid.  In  1960,  under 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  we  joined  in  the  pledge  of  the 
United  Nations’  development  decade — to 
devote  a  minimum  of  half  that  much,  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product,  to 


the  equally  desperate  needs  of  the  newly 
developing  nations. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  reaf¬ 
firm  that  pledge,  and  to  make  it  a  real¬ 
ity. 

Such  a  pledge,  in  my  judgment,  is 
necessary  to  the  demands  of  the  1960’s. 

To  make  such  a  pledge,  it  should  be 
clear,  the  Senate — and  the  American 
people — must  be  fully  satisfied  as  to  cer¬ 
tain  vital  points : 

First.  Can  such  sums  be  usefully  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  developing  nations? 

George  Woods,  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  has  told  us  that  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  world  has  an  annual  foreign  ex¬ 
change  shortage  of  $3  to  $4  billion  each 
year — which  shortage  prevents  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  schools  and  factories  and 
farms  and  health,  that  alone  can  bring 
self-sufficiency,  stability  and  self-respect. 
The  Inter-American  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress — a  body  in  which 
the  Committee  reposes  such  confidence 
as  to  give  it  a  veto  over  U.S.  development 
aid  to  this  hemisphere — has  said  that 
Latin  America  alone  has  a  foreign  ex¬ 
change  shortage  of  over  $1  billion  each 
year. 

Moreover,  the  accomplishments  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  are  already  sub¬ 
stantial — and  are  being  felt  in  dozens  of 
countries,  all  over  the  world.  This  year, 
15  million  students  will  learn  in  schools 
assisted  by  U.S.  aid.  Three-quarters  of 
a  billion  people  will  be  safe  from  malaria, 
77  million  from  smallpox,  7  million  from 
cholera,  because  of  vaccinations  given  in 
1966  alone.  Over  a  million  acres  of 
farmland  will  be  irrigated  for  the  first 
time,  and  3  million  farmers  will  re¬ 
ceive  loans  to  improve  their  land,  as  a 
result  of  AID  efforts.  Nineteen  million 
textbooks,  50,000  miles  of  better  roads, 
4,000  loans  to  private  businesses — this 
is  only  some  of  what  our  aid  will  do  this 
year. 

I  have  seen— I  know  other  Senators 
have  seen — the  hunger  for  education,  for 
land,  for  progress  and  improvement  of 
every  kind,  that  pervades  every  nation  in 
the  developing  world.  If  we  provide 
more  help,  they  will  use  it. 

Second.  Will  the  aid  have  an  effect — 
will  it  be  more  than  a  perpetual  dole. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  realize,  as 
James  A.  Perkins,  the  distinguished 
president  of  Cornell  University  and 
chairman  of  the  President’s  Advisory 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  has  written, 
that-  - 

We  are  not  discussing  a  problem  to  be 
solved  in  a  year  or  even  a  decade.  We  must 
consciously  adopt  a  program  that  will  last 
for  the  rest  of  the  century— and  perhaps  into 
the  next. 

Still  recognizing  the  enormity  of  the 
task,  we  can  also  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  nations  have  achieved  self-sustain¬ 
ing  growth,  and  ended  the  need  for  U.S. 
assistance.  As  Mr.  David  Bell  pointed 
out  aptly  last  week,  it  was  thought  by 
some  as  late  as  1949  that  our  economic 
aid  to  Japan  was  a  “$2  billion  failure,’* 
and  that  “the  American  taxpayer  must 
prepare  himself  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  vast  appropriations.”  But  within  5 
years  our  aid  to  Japan  had  ceased; 
Japan  will  now  repay  much  of  our  as¬ 
sistance;  and,  in  1965,  it  in  turn  aided 
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other  developing  nations  with  over  $240 
million. 

Taiwan  is  another  country  which  has 
moved  into  self-sustaining  growth,  pro¬ 
gressing  without  further  American  aid. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  heavy  investment  in  Taiwan  over  a 
relatively  short  period  produced  better 
results  than  lower  levels  of  aid  to  other 
countries  carried  on  over  a  longer 
period — this  proving  what  every  busi¬ 
nessman  knows,  that  too  little  invest¬ 
ment  may  be  worse  than  none  at  all.  As 
the  National  Citizen’s  Commission  on 
International  Cooperation  has  said: 

The  approach  requiring  the  least  amount 
of  assistance  in  the  long  run  is  one  which 
requires  a  relatively  large  volume  of  as¬ 
sistance  during  the  early  period  when  self- 
help  measures  are  initiated  and  first  become 
effective. 

Third.  Does  our  assistance  advance 
the  essential  interests  of  the  United 
States? 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  ready 
to  recognize  that  foreign  aid  is  not  a 
“giveaway,”  but  rather  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  and  a  sound  and  necessary  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  future.  I  believe  we  are 
ready  to  recognize  that  millions  saved 
now  can  mean  billions  lost  5  or  10  or  20 
years  from  now — and  that  the  human 
cost  of  delay  is  incalculable. 

We  have  shown  in  the  Senate  that  we 
are  willing  to  spend  nearly  $2  billion  a 
month  for  tanks,  for  planes,  for  napalm, 
for  the  other  weapons  of  war — all  to 
save  people  from  communism.  But  we 
seem  reluctant  to  spend,  to  save  people 
from  the  tyranny  of  starvation  and  ig¬ 
norance,  as  much  in  a  single  month — 
even  though  we  know,  in  our  own  purest 
self-interests,  that  the  tyranny  of  pov¬ 
erty  is  easily  exchanged  for  the  tyranny 
of  communism. 

The  foreign  aid  program  has  not  been 
completely  successful.  There  has  been 
coiTUption.  There  have  been  abuses  of 
other  kinds  in  some  of  the  recipient 
countries.  But  if  we  consider  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  whole — what  is  at  stake,  what 
has  been  accomplished — I  believe  we  will 
conclude  that  it  has  been  a  significant 
success,  and  made  a  major  difference  in 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Economic  assistance  is  no  magic  cure ; 
it  will  not  abolish  dictatorship,  nor  au¬ 
tomatically  remove  oppression,  and  in¬ 
justice;  and  given  unwisely,  it  can  even 
bolster  the  forces  of  reaction  and  hamper 
progress.  But  an  adequate  program  of 
assistance  can  help  to  prevent  oppres¬ 
sion,  can  at  least  right  the  basic  injus¬ 
tices  of  starvation  and  ignorance  and 
degradation  and  want,  in  dozens  of 
countries  on  four  continents. 

Ideals,  however,  are  not  self-executing. 
They  require  thoughtful  planning  and 
forceful  administration.  Last  year,  the 
Senate  attempted  to  meet  this  problem 
by  creating  a  special  Foreign  Aid  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  charged  with  reexamin¬ 
ing  and  reevaluating  our  entire  foreign 
aid  program. 

Although  that  committee  was  elimi¬ 
nated — along  with  the  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion — in  conference,  the  need  for  a  basic 
reappraisal  is  as  great  today  as  it  was 
last  year.  I  therefore  urge  that  the 
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study,  contained  last  year  in  sections 
702-704  of  the  Senate  bill,  be  inserted  in 
this  bill  with  appropriate  changes.  For¬ 
eign  aid  is  too  important  to  receive  less 
than  the  best  planning  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  which  we  are  capable. 

There  is  one  final  question :  the  proper 
relation  of  this  aid  bill  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  committee  has  stated  that 
American  citizens  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  accept  reductions  in  programs 
which  affect  their  daily  lives,  see  their 
taxes  increased  and  war  costs  spiral, 
while  the  foreign  aid  program  escapes 
unaffected  and  undiminished.  But  for¬ 
eign  aid,  as  I  have  stressed,  is  not  a  give¬ 
away.  And  if  anything,  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  should  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
greater  costs  we  may  have  to  pay  in  the 
future,  if  we  now  fail  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  development  in  Latin  America  or 
Asia  or  Africa. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  should  not  and 
cannot  be  allowed  to  keep  us  from  doing 
anything  which  is  vital  to  our  future,  at 
home  or  broad.  A  nation  which  increases 
its  gross  national  product  by  $40  billion 
a  year  can  spend  $20  billion  in  Vietnam 
and  still  meet  its  domestic  and  foreign 
needs  out  of  new  growth,  without  di¬ 
minishing  the  well-being  of  its  citizens. 
This  war  is  difficult  and  dangerous 
enough  without  causing  us  to  now  lay  the 
seeds  of  greater  difficulty  and  danger  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  George 
Woods,  president  of  the  World  Bank 
Group,  on  July  20,  1966,  on  the  question 
of  foreign  aid  and  assistance;  and  also 
an  article  entitled  “Aid-to-Africa  Policy 
Being  Reappraised  by  Presidential 
Panel,”  written  by  Richard  Eder,  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  of 
July  5,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Mr.  George  D.  Woods,  President 

of  the  World  Bank  Group,  to  the  Minis¬ 
terial  Meeting  of  the  Development  As¬ 
sistance  Committee  of  OECD  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  July  20,  1966 

When  I  last  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  Ministerial  Meeting  of  this  Committee  a 
year  ago,  I  suggested  that  the  time  had  come 
to  take  bold  decisions  about  the  volume  and 
character  of  development  assistance.  I  think 
we  must  all  be  deeply  disappointed,  12 
months  later,  that  these  decisions  still  wait 
to  be  taken.  Let  me  state  again  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
to  the  developing  countries  is  inadequate  by 
any  reasonable  standard — whether  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  the  growth  rate  the  in¬ 
dustrial  countries  say  they  are  willing  to 
help  the  developing  countries  to  achieve,  or 
by  the  amount  of  capital  which  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  themselves  are  able  to  use 
to  good  purpose. 

If  there  were  to  appear  on  this  planet 
earth  tomorrow  a  new  country  with 
a  population,  say,  as  big  as  that  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union — some  200  mil¬ 
lion  or  more — this  would  be  an  event  of  far- 
reaching  significance.  Foreign  offices  and 
defense  establishments  would  have  to  adjust 
themselves  to  this  new  presence;  so  would 
ministries  concerned  with  international 
trade,  finance  and  the  distribution  of  phy¬ 
sical  resources  in  the  world.  In  many  coun¬ 
tries,  the  necessary  adjustments  would  be 
matters  of  the  highest  policy,  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  cabinets  and  chiefs  of  government. 


You  may  say  that  this  is  fanciful.  Yet  in 
the  past  five  years  the  population  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  has  grown  by  over  200 
million  souls — a  number  larger  than  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  com¬ 
parable  to  the  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  or  of 
all  Latin  America. 

While  this  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  the 
emergence  of  a  single  country,  it  is  emphat¬ 
ically  a  circumstance  of  great  weight  in  world 
affairs.  It  presents  new  tasks  to  the  political 
and  administrative  organizations  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  and  bears  heavily  on 
their  physical  and  financial  resources.  It 
speaks  urgently  for  striking  a  new  balance 
in  the  relations  between  high  and  low-in- 
come  countries. 

*  *  * 

Yet  the  pages  of  recent  history  show  little 
recognition  by  the  industrial  countries  that 
the  equivalent  of  a  new  continent  has  been 
added  to  the  less  developed  world,  or  that, 
despite  population  controls  which  are  start¬ 
ing  to  take  effect,  a  second  such  equivalent 
will  be  added  in  the  next  five  years.  The 
low-income  countries  must  finance  their  de¬ 
velopment  effort  mostly  out  of  exports  to 
industrial  countries — and  they  are  increas¬ 
ingly  able  to  produce  for  export.  But  the 
trade  policy  of  the  industrial  countries  in 
1966  still  offers  them  too  few  opportunities. 
The  flow  of  financing  for  development  has 
not  noticeably  increased.  In  fact,  by  some 
important  measures  it  has  declined. 

Since  1961,  the  level  of  official  net  capital 
flows  from  OECD  countries  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  has  remained  static  at  about 
$6  billion  a  year.  As  a  proportion  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  incomes  of  the  OECD  countries,  these  net 
official  flows  declined  from  an  estimated 
eight- tenths  of  one  per  cent  to  six-tenths 
of  one  per  cent.  The  export  of  private  capi¬ 
tal  increased,  but  most  of  it  was  directed  to 
only  a  few  countries,  and  discouragingly 
little  of  it  went  to  the  poorer  ones. 

We  know  and  agree  that  the  terms  of  de¬ 
velopment  finance  must  be  made  easier  for 
the  developing  countries.  But  the  reverse  is 
happening.  As  the  Chairman’s  Report 
points  out,  the  recent  trend  toward  improve¬ 
ment  in  loan  terms  has  been  more  than  offset 
by  a  decline  in  the  amount  of  grants.  Today 
the  average  terms  of  assistance  are  harder 
than  they  were  last  year  or  the  year  before, 
and  the  prospects  are  disturbing. 

At  the  same  time,  more  and  more  of  the 
flow  of  finance  is  being  counterbalanced  by 
the  debt  service  paid  by  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  Service  on  public  and  publicly  guar¬ 
anteed  debt  more  than  doubled  between  1961 
and  1965.  More  than  half  the  inflow  of  de¬ 
velopment  finance  is  now  being  offset  by  the 
return  flow  in  the  form  of  amortization, 
interest  and  dividends. 

Paradoxically,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
relative  volume  of  aid  has  been  dwindling, 
the  capabilities  of  the  developing  countries 
have  been  growing.  Last  year,  I  reported 
the  judgment  of  the  World  Bank  staff  that 
for  the  balance  of  the  1960’s,  the  developing 
countries — outside  the  Sino-Soviet  areas — 
each  year  could  effectively  use,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  some  $3  to  $4  billion  more  of  develop¬ 
ment  finance  than  they  are  now  receiving. 
This  judgment  was  based  on  estimates  of 
the  capacity  of  the  developing  countries  to 
save  and  to  export,  to  follow  acceptable  eco¬ 
nomic  policies,  and  to  plan  and  carry  out 
high-priority  development.  We  have  kept 
these  estimates  under  review,  and  this  review 
confirms  and  underlines  our  judgment  of  a 
year  ago.  And  in  this  connection  I  wish  to 
reassure  the  Chairman,  who  on  page  51  of 
his  draft  report  wonders  if  we  are  basing 
these  estimates  on  what  he  calls  "our  fairly 
high  standards  of  economic  justification  for 
external  assistance.”  We  are.  We  have 
only  one  standard. 

The  capacity  of  the  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries  to  support  an  effective  assistance  effort 
also  has  been  rising.  Assuming  that  effec¬ 
tive  financial  assistance  would  cost  an  added 
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$3  to  $4  billion  a  year,  the  industrialized 
countries  can  certainly  afford  it.  Their  na¬ 
tional  income  has  been  increasing,  in  the 
aggregate,  at  the  rate  of  $40  to  $50  billion  a 
year;  and  if  over  the  last  five  years,  only  one 
per  cent  of  that  increase  had  been  devoted 
to  additional  development  support,  we 
should  by  today  be  not  very  far  from  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  level  of  assistance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  contrast  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  continues  to  be  both 
striking  and,  it  must  be  said,  ominous.  The 
20  or  so  industrial  countries  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  North  America  and  the  western  Pa¬ 
cific  now  account  for  over  a  thousand  billion 
dollars  of  the  world’s  product.  These  20 
countries,  with  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
world’s  population,  produce  and  enjoy  more 
than  half  the  world’s  wealth.  By  contrast — 
taking  only  the  developing  countries  within 
the  World  Bank’s  membership — another 
segment  which  is  half  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  accounts  for  only  one-sixth  of  world 
product. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  this  state  of 
affairs  can  persist.  Surely  any  government, 
if  half  or  more  of  its  people  lived  in  poverty, 
either  would  make  strenuous  efforts  to  help 
them  or  would  itself  fail  to  survive.  Through 
changes  in  communications  and  transpor¬ 
tation,  the  world  each  year  becomes  a  smaller 
neighborhood,  and  what  is  intolerable  in  a 
single  nation  inevitably — and  quickly — will 
become  intolerable  in  the  community  of 
nations. 

Many  of  the  industrialized  countries  rep¬ 
resented  here  today  are  now,  and  for  some 
time  have  been,  engaged  in  examining  at 
high  levels  of  their  governments  matters 
which  they  consider  to  be  of  pressing  and 
mutual  concern.  Foreign  ministers  and 
commerce  ministers  and  others  are  negoti¬ 
ating  fundamental  changes  in  trade  and 
tariff  policies;  finance  ministers  are  confer¬ 
ring  on  the  troublesome  problem  of  interna¬ 
tional  monetary  policy;  and  the  foreign  min¬ 
isters  and  defense  ministers  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  nations  are  facing  up  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  defense  organization. 

Yet,  looking  ahead  over  the  next  ten  years, 
where  are  the  threats  to  international  tran¬ 
quility  and  order?  Are  they  confined  to  bal¬ 
ance  and  maintenance  of  military  strength 
among  the  most  powerful  nations?  Of  to 
financial  questions  among  the  richest?  Or 
is  there  also  a  threat  arising  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  that,  without  concerted  and  adequate 
help  from  abroad,  a  large  part  of  humanity 
will  remain  on  the  ragged  edge  of  subsist¬ 
ence?  I  believe  this  is  a  possibility  which 
presents  a  real  and  present  danger. 

What  is  now  necessary,  I  suggest,  is  that 
the  governments  represented  in  this  room 
should  give  to  consideration  of  their  policies 
relating  to  development  finance  a  priority 
at  least  comparable  to  consideration  of  their 
other  basic  concerns.  After  twenty  years  of 
experience — and  to  some  extent  of  frustra¬ 
tion — the  time  has  come,  I  believe,  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  objectives  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  in  our  relationships 
with  the  developing  world,  of  the  importance 
of  those  objectives  to  the  national  interests 
of  the  DAC  countries,  and  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  resources,  the  mechanisms  and  the 
techniques  which  are  being  employed  to  at¬ 
tain  those  objectives. 

The  kind  of  examination  I  have  in  mind 
would  engage  foreign  ministers  and  finance 
ministers  as  well  as  development  ministers. 
It  would  put  the  world-wide  aid  effort — 
which  has  emerged  somewhat  haphazardly 
from  the  post-war  reconstruction  program — 
in  a  well  thought  out  and  agreed  upon  place 
in  the  whole  scheme  of  international  affairs. 
It  might  implement  some  of  the  thought- 
provoking  suggestions  made  last  May  by  the 
American  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Fowler,  in  a  speech  to  a  meeting  of  bankers 
in  Spain. 

The  industrial  countries  here  represented 
have  been  assisting  world  development  for 
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a  span  of  two  decades.  In  that  time,  science, 
technology  and  the  means  of  creating  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity  have  advanced  at  a  rate  un¬ 
precedented  in  history.  We  can  say  con¬ 
fidently  that  the  knowledge  and  the  means 
exist  to  enlarge  greatly  the  resources  of  the 
world,  and  to  help  many  millions  to  achieve, 
or  at  least  approach,  decent  living  standards 
for  the  first  time.  A  solution  to  the  problem 
of  hunger,  one  of  the  major  problems  which 
will  be  discussed  here,  is  certainly  not  be¬ 
yond  our  reach  if  we  arrive  at  a  plan  and 
coordinate  our  efforts  to  implement  it. 

Agriculture  is  entitled  to  the  highest  prior¬ 
ity,  not  only  in  the  context  of  the  food  short¬ 
age,  but  also,  and  importantly,  because  up  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  underde¬ 
veloped  world  depend  on  it  for  a  livelihood, 
and  because  in  many  countries,  the  output 
of  agriculture  is  the  biggest  single  item  of 
production.  However,  as  is  true  of  most  de¬ 
velopment  matters,  we  must  stay  with  the 
problem  of  agriculture  for  the  necessary 
period  of  years.  Unhappily,  there  are  no 
shortcuts  to  sound  development. 

All  along  the  development  front,  the  pol¬ 
icies  which  must  now  be  evolved  and  the 
actions  which  must  be  taken  transcend  the 
interests  of  any  particular  group  of  nations; 
they  involve  all.  Today,  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the' living  standards  of  a  prosperous 
fraction  of  mankind  and  the  rest  of  human¬ 
ity  is  a  gulf  that  separates  the  two;  but  to¬ 
morrow  it  may  swallow  up  both  rich  and  poor 
in  political  strife  and  economic  chaos.  We 
must  begin  to  act  decisively,  and  now,  to 
avoid  that  outcome. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  5, 1966] 
Aid-to-Africa  Policy  Being  Reappraised  by 
Presidential  Panel 
(By  Richard  Eder) 

Washington,  July  4. — A  searching  effort 
to  rethink  and,  eventually,  to  reshape  the 
strategy  of  United  States  assistance  to  Africa 
has  concluded  its  first  phase  here. 

The  project  was  commissioned  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  a  month  ago.  It  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Edward  M.  Korry,  Ambassador  to 
Ethiopia,  assisted  by  five  African  experts 
whom  he  chose  from  the  State  Department 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Korry  has  spent  the  last  month  meet¬ 
ing  with  persons  from  a  wide  range  of  back¬ 
grounds — business,  the  universities,  profes¬ 
sionals  and  scientists — all  of  whom  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  Africa. 

In  a  series  of  brain-storming  sessions, 
which  participants  described  as  freewheeling 
and  irreverent,  he  and  his  staff  talked  with 
disparate  gatherings  including  Peace  Corps 
members  who  have  returned  from  Africa, 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 
a  group  of  lawyers  who  served  in  African 
governments  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
others. 

PROPOSALS  ARE  GATHERED 

From  these,  from  a  broad  range  of  books 
and  reports,  and  from  his  three  years  of 
contact  with  Africans  from  all  parts  of  the 
continent,  Mr.  Korry  has  gathered  sugges¬ 
tions  for  what  the  United  States  could  be 
doing  to  spur  the  continent's  development. 

The  group  is  now  sifting  these  suggestions 
into  a  report  that  will  attempt  to  define  what 
the  United  States  role  should  be  in  Africa, 
what  objectives  it  should  pursue,  and  how 
it  should  attain  them. 

In  a  departure  from  State  Department 
practice,  the  report  will  go  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  as  written 
by  Mr.  Korry,  without  revision  by  the  layer 
of  committees  that  usually  get  at  State  De¬ 
partment  papers  before  they  are  finished. 
It  will,  according  to  an  official  familiar  with 
the  work  so  far,  approach  the  problem  “as 
if  we  had  no  previous  policy." 


What  use  will  be  made  of  the  report  is 
difficult  to  say.  With  the  heavy  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam,  and 
its  difficulties  with  gold  outflow,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  able  to  order 
a  substantial  new  effort  in  Africa. 

LIMITATIONS  TO  BE  SHOWN 

The  report,  however,  will  not  attempt  to 
prescribe  how  much  money  should  be  spent 
in  Africa,  although  it  may  point  out  the 
limits  of  the  present  aid  level.  What  it  will 
try  to  do  is  to  define  a  purpose,  a  role  and 
a  method  for  United  States  assistance  in  the 
continent — something  that  Mr.  Korry  and 
other  African  specialists  believe  is  lacking 
at  present. 

A.I.D.  assistance  to  Africa  has  run  to  $200- 
million  a  year  in  recent  years.  This,  as  Afri¬ 
can  specialists  are  fond  of  pointing  out,  is 
approximately  what  one  United  States  com¬ 
pany,  the  International  Business  Machine 
Corporation,  spends  each  year  on  develop¬ 
ment  and  research.  It  is  considerably  less 
than  the  $250-million  to  $300-million 
that  the  Soviet  Union  sends  in  arms  alone. 
As  for  United  States  military  aid,  it  is  limited 
to  $25-million  annually. 

If  the  aid  is  small — some  officials  call  it, 
not  in  jest,  “conscience  money” — the  funda¬ 
mental  problem,  in  the  view  of  many  spe¬ 
cialists,  is  the  fact  that  although  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  spent  on  worthy  projects,  the  total 
effect  is  one  of  aimless  scattering. 

The  $200-million  goes  to  33  nations,  mak¬ 
ing  an  average  expenditure  of  a  little  more 
than  $6-million.  In  one  country,  Maure¬ 
tania,  assistance  in  1965  was  something  un¬ 
der  $50,000.  In  many  countries,  the  pro¬ 
grams  run  from  $l-million  to  $2-million. 

Officials,  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  can  and  must  play  an  important  part 
in  helping  Africa  to  develop,  are  frequently 
bitter  about  the  restrictions  in  the  United 
States  aid  program.  They  argue  that  un¬ 
less  development  comes  quickly,  perhaps  in 
the  next  generation,  the  forces  of  disinte¬ 
gration  may  begin  to  move  irreversibly. 

One  official,  noted  for  his  enthusiastic 
faith  in  Africa’s  future,  speaks,  with  an  evi¬ 
dent  effort  not  to  exaggerate,  of  “a  Haiti  of 
continental  proportions”  resulting  unless  the 
next  10  or  15  years  are  made  use  of. 

Mr.  Korry  is  expected  to  argue  that  in  the 
long  run  the  limitations  of  the  United 
States  effort — even  of  commitments  else¬ 
where  diminish — are  a  result  of  a  lack  of 
a  thought-out  strategy  for  Africa.  If  Con¬ 
gress  cuts  the  African  appropriation  a  bit 
more  each  year,  it  is  because  it  gets  a  series 
of  isolated  projects  to  approve,  with  little 
sense  of  over-all  direction. 

QUESTIONS  ARE  RAISED 

To  identify  such  a  direction,  the  Korry 
group  will  seek  to  answer  a  number  of  basic 
questions. 

For  example,  it  will  explore  means  by 
which  regional  groupings — commonly  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  a  desirable  goal — can  be  encour¬ 
aged.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  countries 
that  would  be  logical  partners  in  one  sector 
may  be  badly  matched  in  another. 

Nations  that  could  cooperate  to  form  a 
power  grid  may  not  be  suitable  for  agricul¬ 
tural  or  industrial  integration.  The  old  co¬ 
lonial  divisions  may  suggest  one  combination 
of  states,  but  economic  or  political  interests 
may  point  a  different  way.  Finally,  the  lin¬ 
guistic  barriers  between  French  and  English 
Africa  may  impede  groupings  that  otherwise 
would  be  dictated  by  geography  and  re¬ 
sources. 

Another  question  is  how  the  United  States 
can  harmonize  its  aid  with  Britain  and 
France,  whose  roles  are  often  more  signifi¬ 
cant,  so  as  to  work  toward  a  common  eco¬ 
nomic  strategy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  and  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  a  very  ar¬ 
ticulate,  inspiring,  and  tremendously 
moving  speech  on  this  question  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  My  only  regret  is  that  he  did 
not  make  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  de¬ 
bate;  because,  contrary  to  what  he  has 
recommended  and  so  well  reasoned,  we 
have  already  made  very  serious  cuts  in 
this  bill,  cuts  which  I  consider  to  be 
most  regrettable. 

I  should  like  to  join  with  the  Senator 
in  everything  he  has  said.  I  agree  with 
him  and  I  support  him  in  the  statements 
he  has  made.  It  is  American  statesman¬ 
ship  at  its  best. 

A  matter  that  has  puzzled  me  during 
the  past  four  Presidential  administra¬ 
tions  is  the  frustration  of  foreign  aid. 
Whether  it  was  President  Truman, 
President  Eisenhower,  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  or  now  President  Johnson,  all  men 
of  very  wide  experience,  each  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  this  great  society  of 
ours,  each  devoted  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  each, 
in  his  turn  has  come  before  Congress, 
year  after  year,  in  his  dedication  and 
in  his  attempt  to  carry  out  his  responsi¬ 
bility  under  the  Constitution  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country. 
Each  has  consistently,  constantly,  and 
persistently  advocated  a  foreign  aid 
program. 

Each  has  seen  the  role  that  an  affluent 
America  must  play  in  a  world  plagued 
by  the  desperate  needs  of  yesterday  and 
of  today — needs  that  w7ill  grow  tomorrow 
beyond  desperation  unless  we  see  the 
picture  as  displayed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York — and  make  it  our  purpose  to 
make  tomorrow  better. 

Each  President  has  made  a  logical 
presentation  to  Congress. 

With  what  result? 

Each  President  has  had  a  miserable 
experience  with  Congress — so  much  so 
that  it  has  become  an  enigma  why  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  one  man,  elected  by 
all  the  people,  who  is  charged  with  the 
development  of  this  society  and  the  peace 
of  the  world,  must  be  subjected  to  this 
sabotage.  The  President  has  recom¬ 
mended  a  very  modest  amount,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  brought  out, 
to  keep  this  world  together.  After  all, 
we  are  the  most  affluent  society  in  the 
world.  If  we  allow  the  world  to  fall 
apart,  wre  who  have  the  most  have  the 
most  to  lose.  All  we  are  trying  to  do, 
is  to  keep  the  world  together  by  extend¬ 
ing  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves. 

Every  time  a  foreign  aid  bill  has  come 
before  us,  there  have  been  attempts  to 
whittle  it  down,  to  chop  it  down,  and 
to  destroy  it.  In  this  year  of  1966  the 
situation  is  no  different.  Already  we 
have  done  a  terrific  scissors  and  hatchet 
job  on  the  bill.  By  the  time  we  get 
through  it,  it  will  not  be  recognizable 
as  an  aid  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  eloquent  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  have  not 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Here  is  a  man  who 
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has  traveled  the  world  over  and  has  seen 
human  need  at  first  hand.  Here  is  a 
man  who  has  been  privy  under  two  Presi-  s, 
dents  to  the  most  intimate  information 
that  could  come  to  any  government.  He 
stands  before  us  today  and  tells  us  that 
we  have  the  resources  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  keep  this  world  together,  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  together  at  all.  His  facts  and 
figures  are  unanswerable.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  falls  the  greatest  upon  our  sen¬ 
atorial  shoulders.  I  hope  that  Congress, 
and  particularly  the  Senate,  having 
heard  him — will  heed  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Under  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement,  the  pending  business  is 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  simply  wished  to  respond 
with  a  few  words  to  what  the  distin- 
gushed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
said. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  well  known,  I  voted 
for  the  original  Marshall  plan,  and  I  have 
no  excuses  to  make;  I  would  probably 
vote  for  it  again. 

But  when  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  state  that  these  are  barebones 
requests,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
appropriations  made  last  year. 

We  had  a  barebones  suggestion  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  $3,400 
million.  But  when  you  add  the  $3,400 
million  to  the  $1,750  million  for  surplus 
commodities,  and  when  you  add  to  that 
the  amounts  that  we  provide  each  year 
in  order  to  finance  the  international 
banks,  to  which  we  contribute  heavily, 
you  will  find  that  the  barebones  appro¬ 
priations  of  last  year  did  not  amount  to 
$3.4  billion,  but  to  $6.8  billion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the 
amount  that  we  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
on  June  30,  was  as  large  an  amount  as 
was  provided  when  the  Senate  first  con¬ 
sidered  and  provided  funds  for  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  enunciate  the  great  adage: 

Cast  your  bread  upon  the  water. 

In  the  process  and  profit  of  doing  that, 
our  gross  national  product  has  risen  from 
$650  billion  a  year  to  $750  billion  a  year. 
With  all  our  generosity  we  have  become 
richer.  What  I  am  saying  here  this 
afternoon  is  that  we  have  given  the 
money  to  a  degree  that  is  modest  com¬ 
pared  to  our  means.  Whatever  we  have 
given  we  have  given  it  in  love  of  neigh¬ 
bor  to  alleviate  the  suffering  and  poverty 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  disgraceful.  I  think  it  is  a  mark 
of  distinction  for  America. 

It  would  be  a  world  tragedy  if  America 
did  not  care. 

It  would  be  a  national  shame  if  Amer¬ 
ica  did  not  share. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
today.  I  am  glad  that  he  made  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  yesterday  in  authorizing 
$58.6  billion  for  military  expenditures. 
The  Senator  might  have  added  that  that 
was  $1  billion  more  than  the  administra¬ 
tion  wanted. 

While  we  are  going  through  the  exer¬ 
cise  here  of  curtailing  the  administra¬ 
tion  request  for  a  very  modest  expendi¬ 
ture  for  economic  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance,  we  are  also  being  treated  to  an 
exercise  in  which  Congress  is  forcing  an 
additional  $1  billion  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  armaments  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  says  it  does  not  want  and  has  no 
plans  to  spend. 

Beyond  that,  the  news  article  to  which 
the  Senator  referred  informs  us  that  the 
Pentagon  has  another  $42  billion  left 
over  from  their  previous  authorizations. 
That  money  has  not  been  spent.  There¬ 
fore,  with  the  additional  $58.6  billion, 
they  now  have  approximately  $100  bil¬ 
lion  to  spend  in  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

Earlier  today  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  provide  that  the  United  States  ought 
not  to  reduce  the  economic  and  technical 
assistance  that  we  are  giving  worldwide 
to  less  than  10  percent  of  what  we  are 
spending  on  our  highly  questionable  ef¬ 
fort  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  Senator  suggested,  approxi¬ 
mately  $20  billion  a  year  is  being  ex¬ 
pended  in  Vietnam.  Some  estimates  are 
higher  than  that.  I  think  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  has  estimated  our  Vietnam  ex¬ 
penses  at  approximately  $2  billion  a 
month.  Certainly,  if  we  can  afford,  in 
the  name  of  freedom,  to  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  $24  billion  a  year  in  Vietnam,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  some  way  to 
spend  10  percent  of  that  amount  for  all 
the  remainder  of  the  world — Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East. 
For  every  $10  that  we  spend  in  Vietnam, 
we  should  surely  be  able  to  allocate  $1  to 
the  remaining  countries  of  the  world  to 
help  meet  their  serious  problems. 

I  earlier  asked  that  my  amendment  be 
laid  temporarily  aside  because  of  a  prior 
understanding  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  that  his  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  considered  first. 

Since  then,  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  Although  I  think  it  is 
a  worthy  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  feels  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  would  probably  oppose  it.  So,  I 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  I  shall 
not  ask  that  it  be  further  considered. 
Again  let  me  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said.  There  are,  indeed,  rich  moral, 
political,  and  economic  dividends  that 
can  come  to  us,  to  our  children,  and  to 
the  world  when  we  join  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  raise  standards  of  life  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  of  the  globe. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
what  he  has  said  here  today.  I  think 
perhaps  it  should  have  been  said  earlier 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  It  awakens 
in  our  minds  many  of  the  things  that 
have  been  going  on  in  the  Senate  for 
these  past  few  days  as  we  have  our  an¬ 
nual  free  for  all  in  an  effort  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  we  can  pick  apart  the  foreign  aid  bill 
with  the  greatest  ferocity. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I 
strongly  supported  the  proposal  for  an 
authorization  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  for  1  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  come  back  and 
go  through  this  exercise  again  and  again. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  heard 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  or  anyone  who 
will  read  the  speech  can  help  but  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  facts  he  mentioned  con¬ 
cerning  our  great  affluence  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  vast  productive  power,  and  the 
great  consumption  of  goods  that  exists 
in  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  here  cutting  funds 
in  every  possible  place  on  a  bill  that 
would  lend  some  assistance  to  the  less 
fortunate  of  the  woi'ld.  It  certainly  is  in 
our  own  interest  to  stabilize  and  help 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  world 
to  reach  a  higher  pinnacle  of  economic 
self-sufficiency. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  rendered  a  great  service  to  us  here 
today. 

I  associate  myself  with  his  comments 
and  commend  him  highly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  wish 
to  make  an  additional  remark  regard¬ 
ing  the  miscalculation  that  I  perhaps 
made,  and  that  perhaps  others  made, 
about  not  speaking  at  the  beginning  of 
the  debate. 

I  think  all  of  us  felt  that  we  generally 
suppoi’ted  foreign  aid.  We  realized  the 
importance  of  the  various  programs 
around  the  world,  and  the  position  of 
the  United  States  around  the  world. 
The  foreign  aid  program  had  been  very 
modest;  it  had  been  proposed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  supported  by  the 
country.  It  was  obvious  that  there 
would  be  some  changes,  but  generally, 
from  the  information  given  to  me,  it  was 
felt  that  the  measure  would  receive  the 
support  of  the  Senate.  It  was  only  after 
the  debate  commenced,  these  last  few 
days,  that  we  realized  that  the  measure 
did  not  have  that  kind  of  support.  In 
fact,  in  my  judgment,  the  measure  is 
badly  damaged,  was  destroyed  in  many 
areas. 

I  think  that  if  we  were  to  examine 
our  position  in  the  Senate  now  and 
realize  how  different  our  position  is  from 
the  position  of  this  body  in  the  1940’s  and 
1950’s  on  the  aid  that  was  given  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  other  countries,  we  would 
realize  that  we  in  the  United  States  are 
as  powerful  as  we  are  and  are  able  to 
sit  in  this  Senate  Chamber  because  of 
the  efforts  made  by  others  20  or  30  years 
ago. 

We  have  the  same  responsibility  to 
the  next  generation  of  Americans.  But 
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Instead  we  are  making  only  one-third 
of  the  effort  our  predecessors  were  will¬ 
ing  to  make.  And  the  next  generation  of 
Americans,  the  next  generation  of  politi¬ 
cal  leaders,  will  have  to  face  hatred  and 
distrust  of  the  United  States  all  over  the 
globe  because  we  have  saved  a  few  dollars 
today. 

We  certainly  should  not  be  proud  of 
that  legacy.  I  think  it  will  present  a 
major  problem  for  us. 

The  profit,  for  instance,  of  the  General 
Motors  Corp. — one  of  our  finer  corpora¬ 
tions — is  $2.2  billion  a  year,  which  is 
more  than  the  gross  national  product  of 
half  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  does  not  quite  reflect  what  some 
of  us,  at  least,  think  about  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  not  the  amount  that  we 
question.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
program  has  been  administered,  and  the 
use  to  which  aid  has  been  put  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  For  example,  they  have 
used  our  aid  as  one  justification  for  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  engagement  in  the  war  itself  col¬ 
ors  the  judgment  of  many  of  us,  in  my 
opinion,  at  least,  as  to  the  validity  and 
wisdom  of  this  form  of  intervention  all 
around  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  made 
a  very  impassioned  and  eloquent  plea 
concerning  charitable  contributions.  I 
have  never  regarded  this  program  as 
justifiable  on  the  basis  of  charity.  It 
is  much  too  large  for  a  charity  program. 
It  is  not  a  relief  program.  We  have  had 
relief  programs  under  UNRRA  in  its 
different  stages. 

A  day  or  two  ago,  the  majority  leader 
offered  to  send  $25,000  as  relief  to  Outer 
Mongolia.  Relief  aid  is  a  tradition  with 
this  country.  However,  I  never  think  of 
this  foreign  aid  program  as  being  a  char¬ 
itable  program,  any  more  than  I  think  of 
old-age  assistance  or  social  security  as 
being  charitable  programs. 

It  is  a  program  which  this  country  has 
deliberately  adopted  for  justifiable  rea¬ 
sons  as  being  in  our  own  interests.  I 
think  the  program  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  on  a  nonnational  basis. 

I  would  go  along  with  the  Senator  froiii 
New  York  as  to  amounts  if  the  program 
were  administered  through  the  proper 
International  agencies.  For  example,  the 
Senator  cited  Mr.  Woods,  who  made,  I 
thought,  a  very  important  statement 
the  other  day  with  regard  to  IDA.  I  fa¬ 
vor  his  proposal. 

I  would  favor  not  only  the  amount  he 
proposed,  but  also  the  diversion  of  much 
of  our  aid  through  such  agencies.  But 
our  bilateral  aid  program  has,  in  my 
view,  over  these  recent  years,  accumu¬ 
lated  some  very  serious  political  barna¬ 
cles,  if  I  may  call  them  that.  It  has 
created  some  serious  problems  for  us, 
among  them  the  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  willing  to  continue  to  use 
this  tool,  which  could  be  used  very  bene¬ 
ficially  to  promote  both  our  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  developing  countries, 
in  the  way  that  it  is  now  being  used. 

I  am  not  for  undertaking  a  policy  of 
hegemony  in  Asia,  certainly  not  without 


very  serious  consideration  and  approval 
by  the  Senate.  I,  therefore,  am  inclined 
to  reexamine  this  program  very  thor¬ 
oughly. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  men¬ 
tioned  his  proposal  for  reexamination  of 
the  program  which  was  adopted  last  year. 
I  am  in  favor  of  that.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  it. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  unable  to  read 
parts  of  the  copy  that  I  have.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  could  present  a 
printed  copy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  696 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table.  I  intend  to  offer  it  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  is  identical  to 
the  committee’s  proposal  of  last  year, 
providing  for  the  restudy  of  aid,  I  point 
out  that  we  have  already  agreed  to  the 
need  for  such  a  review.  The  committee 
considered  and  recommended  it  last  year. 
I  do  not  wish  the  Record  to  appear  to 
indicate  that  some  of  us  who  have  voted 
for  these  cuts  have  suddenly  decided  that 
we  should  close  our  pocketbooks  and  do 
nothing  to  help  the  poor  nations.  My 
complaint  is  about  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  providing  aid.  I  think  the  way 
the  program  is  now  constituted  is  self- 
defeating  and  is  doing  great  harm. 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made.  A 
whole  book  was  written  recently  about 
our  program  in  Nepal,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  was  that  it  has  done  more  harm 
than  good.  I  believe  this  can  be  said 
about  a  number  of  places  around  the 
earth. 

It  is  a  misunderstanding  and  a  mis¬ 
representation  to  say  that  those  of  us 
who  voted  for  certain  restrictions  and 
cuts  are  turning  our  backs  on  the  world, 
have  no  interest  at  all,  and  do  not  realize 
that  this  is  a  rich  country.  We  are  rich, 
but  we  have  much  to  learn.  We  are 
not  nearly  as  wise  as  we  are  rich. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
some  serious  reservations  about  the 
struggle  that  is  now  taking  place  in 
Vietnam,  and  about  some  of  the  steps 
that  are  being  taken.  I  do  not  believe 
that  if  we  look  back  over  the  history  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  can  say  mistakes 
have  not  been  made.  Mistakes  have 
been  made  by  every  administration,  in¬ 
cluding  that  in  which  I  served  the  longest 
period  of  time — the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy.  But  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  say  the  determining  mistake 
that  was  made  was  in  giving  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  assistance  to  Vietnam. 
There  have  been  mistakes,  and  perhaps 
that  might  have  been  one;  but  I  believe 
it  is  pretty  far  down  on  the  list  of  errors 
made  in  Vietnam  or  southeast  Asia  over 
the  last  10  years. 

If  we  are  going  to  look  at  Vietnam 
and  say  we  should  cut  back  on  foreign 
aid,  we  should  consider  the  situation  in 
the  forties  and  fifties.  We  are  now  giv¬ 
ing  approximately  a  third  of  our  budget 
and  of  our  gross  national  product  as 
compared  to  what  we  gave  15  years  kgo. 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  have  trav- 
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eled.  Although  mistakes  have  been 
made,  some  of  these  programs  have  been 
very  effective.  Some  of  these  programs 
have  saved  the  lives  of  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  people.  Some  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  have  permitted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  to 
obtain  an  education  and  removed  the 
burden  of  ignorance  from  their  backs. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  situation  in 
Nepal;  I  accept  the  remarks  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  about  that.  But  I 
believe  we  also  should  look  at  what  has 
been  done  all  over  the  world  that  has 
been  good,  and  why  people  look  to  the 
United  States.  Why  do  they  think  there 
is  something  special  about  the  United 
States?  It  is  not  just  because  of  what  we 
have  done  internally,  that  our  companies 
and  corporations  have  grown.  It  is  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  also  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  a  generous  way  given  our  aid  and 
assistance  to  those  countries,  in  helping 
them  to  develop  themselves.  We  have  a 
responsibility  as  the  most  developed  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  We  have  taken  an  in¬ 
terest  in  them.  If  we  have  decided  not 
to  be  an  isolationist  country,  and  that 
we  have  a  role  to  play  in  the  world,  then 
it  should  be  something  more  than  going 
in  when  a  war  takes  place,  as  in  Vietnam, 
and  being  able  to  buy  bigger  tanks  and 
better  planes  and  larger  bombs  and  kill¬ 
ing  more  people  and  more  Communists 
or  Vietcongs,  or  whatever  they  might  be 
called,  than  any  other  country. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
on  the  other  side,  to  attempt  to  prevent 
those  situations  from  arising,  not  just 
for  ourselves,  but  also  for  the  next 
generation. 

In  Tanzania  there  is  97  percent  illit¬ 
eracy,  and  the  life  expectancy  is  under 
35  years  of  age.  We  are  giving  $10  mil¬ 
lion  to  Tanzania,  and  we  spend  80  per¬ 
cent  of  that  in  the  United  States.  This 
percentage  is  in  the  form  of  food. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  money 
amount  is  really  very  small. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  bill 
has  been  passed  providing  $58  billion  for 
defense.  The  other  day  the  Secretary 
said  that  we  have  spent  $850  billion  for 
defense  since  World  War  H.  According 
to  the  figures  of  the  minority  leader, 
about  which  there  is  some  question  on 
items,  we  have  spent  roughly  $114  bil¬ 
lion,  less  than  one-eighth  that  amount, 
for  our  aid  program.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  amount ;  I  am  only  saying  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  more  effective  way  of 
administering  our  aid  effort. 

The  one  outstanding  example  of  suc¬ 
cess  was  the  Marshall  plan.  That  was 
not  administered  as  a  unilateral  pro¬ 
gram.  We  utilized  the  OEEC  to  plan  and 
administer  the  program  and  we  fur¬ 
nished  the  money. 

I  am  only  saying  that  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  if  we  could  take  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  now  spent  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  and  give  it  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  or  the  U.N.  Development 
Fund  and  have  it  used  to  help  build  up 
the  societies  and  economies  of  the  under¬ 
developed  world. 

One  of  the  distinctive  things  we  have 
tried  to  develop  since  World  War  H,  in 
my  opinion,  has  been  a  cooperative, 
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multilateral,  approach — not  a  unilateral 
approach — to  world  problems. 

What  I  believe  I  detect  in  recent  state¬ 
ments  of  this  administration — and  I  am 
not  sure  the  Senator  does  not  confirm 
them — is  that  this  whole  program  is  just 
for  the  United  States,  that  we  should  do 
it;  that  the  United  States,  because  it  is 
rich,  ought  to  undertake  a  program  of  re¬ 
habilitation  and  assistance  around  the 
world.  I  believe  we  can  make  a  great 
contribution  monetarily,  and  I  believe 
we  can  do  it  through  these  organizations. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  the  wisdom  to  do 
it,  but  even  more,  I  do  not  believe  any 
nation  can,  as  a  national  entity,  under¬ 
take  this  kind  of  job  and  do  it  effectively. 
Inevitably,  it  is  bound  to  become  tainted 
with  the  suspicion — if  not  the  fact — of 
materialism  or  paternalism.  These 
words  have  acquired  certain  rather  bad 
connotations  by  their  use. 

I  believe  a  trend  in  this  direction  is 
already  in  progress.  If  a  country  under¬ 
takes  to  administer  this  kind  of  program 
worldwide,  in  accordance  with  its  own  in¬ 
dividual  views,  without  utilizing  an  in¬ 
ternational  organization,  the  effort  will 
ultimately  defeat  its  purpose.  It  will  not 
bring  about  political  peace  and  social  and 
economic  reform,  in  the  countries  it  tries 
to  help.  It  will  only  end  up  in  political 
competition  with  other  countries. 

Even  now,  I  believe  that  our  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  inspired  Russia  to  start  one; 
also  the  Chinese,  who  probably  never 
would  have  done  so  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

What  would  make  sense  to  me  is  that 
our  undertaking  to  bring  about  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
should  be  a  cooperative  program  through 
the  international  agencies;  and,  hope¬ 
fully,  we  should  enlist  aid  not  only  from 
the  Western  world  but  also  from  Russia. 
The  Russians  are  having  second  thoughts 
and  disillusionment  about  some  of  their 
aid  programs,  for  many  of  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  that  trouble  our  program.  They 
had  experience  in  Ghana,  in  Iraq,  and 
in  Indonesia  that  was  not  unlike  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  certain  coun tries.  This  hap¬ 
pened  for  the  same  reasons,  I  may  say — 
resentment  of  the  smaller  countries  at 
the  incursion  of  big,  rich  countries. 

I  believe  there  is  an  inherent  defect  in 
this  approach.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
match  the  desires  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  as  to  amounts,  if  the  program 
is  administered  by  the  international 
agencies. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  to  make  up  our 
minds  to  approach  this  problem  as  a 
member  of  the  community  of  nations, 
and  not  as  just  as  the  great  United 
States,  which  is  going  to  tell  everybody 
what  to  do  and  pay  them  to  do  it,  as  we 
are  now  doing  in  a  number  of  instances. 
That,  I  believe,  is  the  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  us. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  that. 

The  Senator  referred  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States, 
on  the  basis  of  its  gross  national  product 
and  its  budget,  even  at  the  present  time 
gives  less  percentagewise  than  France  or 
Germany,  for  instance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  they  provide  assistance  in  a  very 
different  way  to  their  colonies.  Let  us 


say  that  their  aid  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
investment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  French  do 
not  go  around  giving  grants.  About  99 
percent  of  their  aid  goes  to  their  colonies 
where  they  know  what  the  results  of  the 
aid  will  be,  and  it  is  really  in  the  nature 
of  an  economic  investment,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
no  disagreement  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  suggests. 

If  we  can  develop  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Government  a  program  of  adminis¬ 
tering  aid  in  a  fashion  which  would  be 
more  acceptable,  I  would  be  completely  in 
favor  of  that.  That  is  why  I  suggested 
that  there  be  formed  a  committee  to 
make  a  study  of  our  foreign  aid  to  see  if 
we  are  proceeding  in  the  best  possible 
way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  suggest  that  this 
committee  should  make  a  study  of  it  to 
determine  what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  what  was  effective 
for  the  forties,  fifties,  or  the  early  sixties 
we  might  not  want  for  the  197Q’s.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  my  strong  feeling  that 
we  should  not  burn  down  the  house  while 
trying  to  reach  understandings  either  in 
the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  in  the  executive  branch. 

If  we  get  beyond  what  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  referred  to,  I  think 
we  have  a  moral  responsibility  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  self-interest. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  traveled  around 
the  world  and  everyone  would  feel  that 
what  we  did  in  the  forties,  the  fifties,  or 
the  early  sixties  in  the  aid  program  has 
been  in  our  self-interest. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Some  of  it  has,  but 
not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  all  of  it.  But  while  trying  to  find 
an  answer,  to  have  the  whole  program 
fall  apart  at  the  seams  and  bring  all 
kinds  of  repercussions,  not  only  for  the 
present  but  for  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  thinks  it  has  fallen  apart. 
The  bill  has  not  been  completed.  What 
does  the  Senator  mean  by  “falling 
apart”? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  ■  to  the  amendments  that  have 
been  accepted  over  the  last  2  days.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  modest 
proposal  in  the  beginning  which  is  get¬ 
ting  more  restricted  each  year. 

I  find  in  this  critical  period  and  in  the 
last  2  days  less  of  an  effort  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  marshal  the  forces 
of  business,  labor,  churches,  and  others 
interested  in  this  matter  to  develop  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  importance  of  the  aid 
program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  administration  is  so  pre¬ 
occupied  with  making  war  that  they  have 
very  little  time  for  anything  else — time 
or  money.  They  are  spending  about  $2 


billion  a  month  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
futile  war  in  southeast  Asia.  There  is 
$68  billion  in  this  budget  and  they  do  not 
have  the  time  or  the  money  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
thought  that  maybe  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  LMr.  Fulbright]  would  make 
up  for  that  deficit. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  my  views  about  this  multi- 
laterialism,  if  the  Senator  had  something 
else  on  his  mind. 

But  3  or  4  years  ago  I  began  to  plead 
with  the  Senate.  We  put  in  a  provision 
authorizing  the  diversion  of  loan  funds 
for  the  International  Bank  where  they 
have  a  good  reputation  for  administer¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  program  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  underdeveloped  countries.  It 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  of  the  other 
body  refused  to  abide  by  it  and  put  in 
a  limitation  which  would  prohibit  it. 

We  tried  it  year  after  year.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  do  it.  This  is  not  a 
rational  view.  I  am  hopeful  of  bringing 
about  a  change. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  a  com¬ 
mittee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  advocated 
it  last  year,  and  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  did.  The  House  of  Representatives 
would  not  approve  it  last  year.  They 
were  adamant  about  it.  We  passed  it 
here  with  little  opposition.  This  entire 
matter  should  be  restudied  and  some  new 
approach  taken. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjen- 
ing]  . 

Mi-.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  would  like  to  make  the  comment 
at  this  time  that  the  emphasis  in  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  in  the  colloquy  of 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  others  who 
have  joined  them  in  exalting  foreign  aid, 
is  that  those  who  have  introduced 
amendments  are  aiming  to  slash,  ruin, 
downgrade,  and  diminish  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  to  this  bill  provid¬ 
ing  economic  aid  I  have  six  amendments, 
one  of  which  has  already  been  accepted 
by  the  Senate.  It  happens  that  not  one 
of  my  six  amendments  cuts  a  single 
nickel  from  the  pending  bill.  They  are 
designed  to  improve  the  program.  Some 
of  the  amendments  will  be  adopted  as 
some  of  mine  have  been  in  the  past  and 
are  part  of  the  existing  foreign  aid 
procedure. 

The  amendments  which  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  and  will  offer  would  materially 
improve  the  program. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  report  issued  by  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  which  gives  a  case  study  of 
one  country  which  was  selected  because 
it  was  in  its  area,  Latin  America,  most 
advantageous  from  the  standpoint  of 
prospective  success.  Yet  the  report  is 
an  objective  and  factual  exhibit  of  the 
tremendous  errors  which  have  been 
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committed  in  the  past  in  our  foreign 
aid  programs  and  have  not  been  recti¬ 
fied  by  experience,  and  which  if  recti¬ 
fied  would  greatly  strengthen  and  im¬ 
prove  the  foreign  aid  program. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  believe 
that  some  foreign  aid  program  is  neces¬ 
sary.  But  the  fact  is  that  as  it  has  been 
administered  and  misapplied,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  greatly  weakened.  That 
is  why  many  of  us  seem  to  be  and  are 
critical  of  it.  If  we  are  to  improve  the 
program,  it  is  not  going  to  be  by  the 
mere  addition  of  money.  Experience 
has  shown  that  larger  doses  of  the  wrong 
medicine  do  not  effect  a  cure. 

There  is  also  another  aspect  to  be 
considered.  There  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of — perhaps  not  conscious — 
misrepresentation.  The  President  sends 
down  a  budget,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed  out 
which  is  declared  to  be  a  “bare-bones” 
request.  Yet  it  is  less  than  half  of  the 
program.  There  are  all  kinds  of  other 
spigots  which  more  than  double  the  al¬ 
leged  bare-bones  request. 

The  loans  being  made  under  it  at 
negligible  rates  of  interest  are  one  large 
spigot  running  into  billions  of  dollars. 
We  have  tried  to  raise  the  interest  rate. 
Many  are  loans  which  will  never  be  re¬ 
paid.  They  are,  in  reality,  grants,  but 
the  American  people  are  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  them  as  loans. 

I  remember  3  years  ago  when  I  was  in 
Egypt  on  a  foreign  aid  study  I  was 
present  when  our  Ambassador  signed  an 
agreement  with  Nasser  to  build  a  power- 
plant  in  West  Cairo.  The  terms  of  that 
loan  provided  for  no  repayment  of  capi¬ 
tal  for  the  first  10  years.  The  interest 
was  to  be  at  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
during  the  entire  period,  and  it  was  to 
run  for  a  period  of  40  years.  That  was 
not  a  loan.  It  was  a  gift.  A  power- 
plant  is  a  profit-making,  self -liquidating 
enterprise.  The  loan  should  have  been 
made  at  the  rate  the  American  people 
are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  money. 

We  have  been  making  that  type  of 
loan  all  over  the  world.  It  makes  people 
wonder  what  kind  of  suckers  we  are. 
There  are  some  types  of  loans,  whether 
for  schools,  roads,  or  some  other  project 
which  do  not  generate  revenue  where 
the  token  interest  rates  may  be  justified. 
We  have  not  been  as  vigilant  as  we 
should  be  in  the  interest  rates,  and  this 
has  been  brought  up  year  after  year 
without  much  improvement. 

In  many  instances  we  have  unques- 
tioningly  accepted  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  administration.  The 
amount  of  money  we  ladle  out  is  not 
the  answer.  It  is  the  way  in  which  it 
is  administered. 

Instead  of  giving  money  promiscuously 
all  over  the  world,  often  rushing  in  be¬ 
fore  a  nation  is  even  independent,  we 
should  give  it  to  those  countries  which 
are  willing  to  cooperate  and  are  willing 
to  make  self-help  efforts  and  have  an 
appreciation  of  their  responsibility  to 
help  expend  these  vast  sums  honestly 
and  prudently. 

I  remember  that  5  years  ago  John  K. 
Galbraith,  one  of  our  leading  economists 
and  recently  our  Ambassador  to  India, 
wrote  an  article  in  the  quarterly  For¬ 


eign  Affairs  in  which  he  pointed  out 
four  conditions  to  make  foreign  aid  ef¬ 
fective,  and  without  which  it  could 
not  be  so. 

First,  in  the  country  receiving  aid 
there  should  be  a  knowledgeable  elite 
which  knew  how  to  receive  foreign  aid 
and  use  it;  second,  that  the  people  in 
its  government  would  have  to  be  honest 
so  that  the  money  would  not  be  stolen; 
third  that  there  would  be  a  sense  of 
social  justice  in  the  government  so  that 
the  money  would  not  stay  at  the  top 
and  benefit  a  few,  but  would  percolate 
through  its  social  structure  to  all  levels; 
and  fourth,  such  country  would  have  to 
have  a  sense  of  direction,  purpose  and 
destiny. 

Those  are  desirable  guidelines,  but  ex¬ 
cept  hi  one  instance  they  have  not  been 
followed.  If  these  desirable  guidelines 
had  been  adopted,  our  program  would 
be  infinitely  more  successful  and  would 
have  far  more  support  by  the  American 
people  and  in  the  Congress  than  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is 
difficult  for  some  of  us  to  be  wholly  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  scattering  our  funds 
generously  in  all  parts  of  the  world  when 
we  are  cutting  down  our  own  essential 
programs  at  home,  when  for  example 
the  administration  has  sought  to  elimi¬ 
nate  even  the  milk  program  for  our  chil¬ 
dren,  and  cuts  out  other  authorized  proj¬ 
ects  which  our  own  people  need.  It  is 
difficult,  therefore,  to  work  up  any  fervor 
for  far  more  lavish  projects  abroad,  for 
which  there  is  often  doubtful  validity. 
That  is  probably  the  most  compelling 
reason  why  so  many  of  us  have  doubts 
about  the  foreign  aid  program  today.  I 
consider  that  our  first  obligation  is  to 
the  folks  at  home.  Nevertheless  I  have 
sought  to  improve  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  weigh  its  importance  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  domestic  needs  but  not  to 
weaken  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  also  appreciate  his  efforts,  with 
which  I  frequently  agree.  I  appreciate 
his  dedication  to  strengthening  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program. 

I  am  sure  that  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  Mis¬ 
takes  have  also  been  made  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  program.  The  Senator  knows  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — perhaps 
billions  of  dollars — have  been  wasted  by 
the  military  at  various  times,  in  the 
wrong  kind  of  shells,  the  wrong  kind  of 
planes,  the  wrong  kind  of  tanks,  or  the 
wrong  kind  of  ships.  Fuel  has  been 
wasted.  Planes  have  been  wasted.  How¬ 
ever,  but  just  because  it  has  not  been 
completely  successful  or  completely  ef¬ 
fective,  or  because  we  can  point  out  cor¬ 
ruption,  inefficiency,  or  bad  judgment, 
we  do  not  suddenly  cut  out  the  whole 
military  program. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  defense 
budget  this  year  will  be  $58.6  billion. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  always  been  administered 
in  the  best  possible  way.  It  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  human  beings.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  has  made  mistakes.  General  Motors 
has  made  mistakes.  All  of  us  as  Senators 
have  made  mistakes  because  we  are  hu¬ 


man  beings.  The  foreign  aid  program 
will  make  mistakes,  too.  But  if  we  look 
at  the  overall  picture  of  foreign  aid  over 
the  past  20  years,  we  know  that  it  has 
benefited  not  only  people  all  around  the 
world,  but  also  ourselves.  That  is  what 
I  think  is  to  our  best  interests. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  make  a  few  remarks  prompted  in  part 
by  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 

As  one  who  has  supported  every  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  beginning  with  the 
Marshall  plan,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
votes  I  cast  yesterday  are  calculated  to 
tear  the  program  apart.  The  two  im¬ 
portant  votes  yesterday  dealt  with  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  one  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  amount  available  and  the 
other  with  respect  to  the  interest  rate. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  have  studied  the  pro¬ 
grams.  Certain  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  have  studied 
them  in  detail,  of  course.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  only  one  of  the  several  compilations 
which  were  available,  some  in  confiden¬ 
tial  form. 

Does  the  Senate  realize  that  many  of 
these  loans,  at  these  unreasonably  low 
interest  rates,  are  made  to  our  largest 
U.S.  corporations  for  investment  abroad? 

They  are  made  to  concerns — I  shall  not 
name  them  because  I  do  not  criticize 
them,  and  to  name  them  in  this  context 
might  be  interpreted  by  some  as  criti¬ 
cism — whose  securities  are  on  the  board 
in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  cor¬ 
porations  which  could  sell  their  stock  in 
the  United  States  and  raise  their  own 
money,  corporations  which,  in  fact,  could 
borrow  within  the  countries  where  they 
expect  to  make  investments. 

Please  understand  that  not  all  loans, 
not  even  a  majority  of  the  loans,  are 
made  to  U.S.  corporations.  But,  I  say 
that  when  a  large  U.S.  corporation  with 
unprecedented  profits  flowing  into  its 
coffers  wishes  to  make  an  investment 
abroad,  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the 
subsidy  which  the  American  taxpayers 
should  be  called  upon  to  supply. 

Shall  we  continue  to  loan  money  at 
1  percent  when  there  are  people  in  our 
own  country — like  the  expectant  mother 
who  came  to  me  this  week  complaining 
that  she  and  her  husband  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  a  GI  loan  to  build  a  home  in  which 
to  rear  the  child.  We  should  think  of 
what  effect  current  policies  are  having 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point,  just  out 
of  curiosity  concerning  his  presentation? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  somewhat 
amazed  at  what  the  Senator  is  saying. 
Is  it  not  because  the  American  company 
is  really  the  builder  of  the  project,  but 
the  recipient  nation  must  pay  back  the 
bill — the  benefits,  or  whatever  it  is  being 
built,  because  of  our  interest  to  see  that 
the  money  is  spent  in  America  through 
an  American  firm.  Naturally,  the  proj¬ 
ect  will  have  to  be  built  depending  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  economic  situation  in  the 
recipient  country  and  how  we  feel  about 
that  country.  But  they  have  to  pay  back 
the  debt.  In  other  words,  this  is  not  a 
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loan  made  to  the  American  company. 
The  loan  is  made  to  the  country.  The 
company  is  the  beneficiary  because  it  is 
contracting  and  it  is  the  company  that 
will  do  the  building.  That  is  the  way  I 
understand  it.  I  have  gone  into  this 
thoroughly  myself.  I  am  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  too,  that  listens  to  this. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  which  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  describes  certainly 
prevails  in  many  cases,  but  by  no  means 
all.  Loans  are  made  for  which  the 
United  States  corporations  or  the  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  a  large  United  States  cor¬ 
porations  are  the  direct  beneficiaries. 

Here  is  the  modus  vivendi  of  repay¬ 
ment.  The  corporation  which  Invests, 
let  us  say,  in  Brazil,  repays  the  loan,  not 
to  the  United  States  but  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil.  The  corporation  repays 
the  loan  but  with  a  grace  period,  not 
over  a  40-year  period,  but  in  15  years  to 
the  Government  of  Brazil.  It  is  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil,  then,  which  enjoys 
the  long  and  very  generous  period  of 
repayment,  not  the  U.S.  corporation  that 
really  obtains  the  credit  at  comparatively 
low  rates  for  capital  investment  abroad. 

This  is  presented  to  us  and  justified 
to  us  on  the  ground  that  that  country 
has  a  great  problem  of  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  Well,  the  United  States  has  a 
slight  problem  of  balance  of  payments, 
too. 

It  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  some  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  a  U.S.  corporation  with  vast 
investments  already  in  existence  in  a 
given  country  could  not  borrow  within 
that  country. 

But,  this  is  only  one  of  the  questions. 
The  question  of  amount,  I  think,  is  only 
one  of  the  questions  involved.  That  was 
in  one  of  the  amendments.  When  the 
United  States  has  an  enormous  financial 
drain  burdening  it,  and  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  calls  the  leaders  of  Congress  to¬ 
gether  and  admonishes  them  to  reduce 
governmental  programs  here  at  home 
that  go  to  the  very  essence  of  our  social 
welfare,  then  it  may  be  prudent  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  seek  some  ways  to  reduce  this 
particular  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think,  if 
United  States  corporations  desire  to  in¬ 
vest,  they  should  be  willing  to  borrow 
their  own  funds  on  their  own  debentures, 
rather  than  seek  subsidy  from  the  U.S, 


Treasury.  This  reduction  would  not 
seriously  harm  the  program. 

What  about  the  interest  rates?  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  policies  which  have 
brought  about  artificially  high  interest 
rates,  which  have  restricted  credit  and 
tightened  the  supply  of  money.  Interest 
rates  are  artificially  high,  pushed  to 
present  unreasonable  rates  by  govern¬ 
ment  programs  and  actions  or  the  lack 
thereof. 

Shall  the  foreign  aid  program,  shall 
foreign  loans,  be  the  only  exceptions  to 
the  extra  toll  the  use  of  money  is  taking 
now? 

It  seems  to  me  the  program  started 
with  some  relationship  to  the  cost  of 
borrowing  in  the  United  States.  That 
cost  of  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  drasti¬ 
cally  increased. 

The  amendment  adopted  yesterday 
raises  the  interest  rate  from  1  to  2  per¬ 
cent  for  the  first  10  years  of  such  loans. 
This  may  hinder  some  projects,  but  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  there  are  coun¬ 
ties  and  cities  galore  that  are  postpon¬ 
ing  projects  to  build  schools,  hospitals, 
and  water  systems  because  of  high  in¬ 
terest  rates. 

In  every  community  in  this  country 
there  are  men  and  women  who  want  to 
build  homes.  The  desire  to  build  homes 
is  not  less  than  it  was  5  years  ago.  It  is 
more.  But  there  now  is  the  lowest  rate 
of  home  construction  in  5  years.  Why? 
Because  lumber  is  in  short  supply?  No. 
Because  bricks  are  in  short  supply?  No. 
Because  of  the  high  interest  rates  and 
the  unavailability  of  money  for  home 
mortgages. 

So  I  say,  while  we  consider  raising  the 
interest  rates  under  the  bill  from  1  to  2 
percent,  think  of  the  small  businessmen, 
in  America,  many  of  whom  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  8  percent.  Think  of  young  fathers 
and  mothers  who  desire  to  build  homes 
but  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the 
policies  which  our  Government  has  pur¬ 
sued. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  it  not  be  safe 
to  say  that  when  the  businessmen  pay 
8-percent  interest,  this  is  only  the  start; 
that  the  ultimate  consumer  will  be  the 
one  who  will  be  paying  the  8  percent, 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
product  he  will  buy  from  that  company? 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  we  have  this  situa¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  GORE.  If  I  may  interrupt,  the 
high  interest  rate  is  a  very  important 
cause  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  MILLER,  So  we  have  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  situation.  We  have  high  interest 


rates  which  ultimately  are  going  to  be 
borne  by  the  general  consumer,  and  we 
have  the  reason  for  that  increase  in  in¬ 
terest  rates  in  the  form  of  inflation,  be¬ 
cause  inflation  always  brings  increases 
in  interest  rates,  and  the  general  con¬ 
sumer  will  absorb  them. 

I  wish  to  make  the  point  with  my  col¬ 
league  that  if  he  will  trace  where  infla¬ 
tion  comes  from,  he  will  end  up  finding 
its  cause  in  the  Congress,  because  in 
every  case  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  have  voted  to  run  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt 
year  after  year.  It  is  such  a  foundation 
for  inflation  which  brings  about  high  in¬ 
terest  rates. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
close  by  saying  that  I  expect  to  vote  for 
passage  of  the  bill,  as  I  have  voted  for 
all  foreign  aid  bills.  I  am  beginning  to 
have  some  doubts,  I  may  say.  We  seem 
to  have  as  good  relations  if  not  better, 
with  countries  we  have  not  aided  as  with 
those  we  have  aided.  But  as  one  who 
has  supported  the  bill,  and  still  expects 
to  do  so,  I  do  not  wish  to  sit  still  when 
the  charge  is  made  that  I  am  tearing 
down  the  program  when  I  wish  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  which  I  hope  will  re¬ 
sult  in  American  corporations  borrowing 
their  own  money  upon  their  own  vast 
resources,  and  raising  interest  rates  just 
a  little.  The  increase  in  interest  rates  is 
not  equal  to  the  rise  in  the  effective  in¬ 
terest  rates  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  increase  in  the  interest  rates  now  in 
the  bill  are  a  small  increase,  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  some  ratio  between  the 
rates  at  which  the  money  is  borrowed 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  rates  at 
which  the  loans  are  repaid. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Pursuant  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
on  interest  rates,  there  appear,  on  page 
322  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
two  interesting  tables  showing  the  in¬ 
terest  rates  charged  by  other  countries 
on  loans  to  different  nations  of  the  world. 

If  my  colleagues  will  look  at  page  322 
of  the  hearings,  they  will  find  that  the 
interest  rates  charged  by  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  England  by  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  1  percent,  and  also  the  2  per¬ 
cent  to  which  we  raised  the  original  1 
percent  figure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
tables  appearing  on  page  322  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


Table  7. — Interest  rate  structure  of  official  bilateral  loan  commitments  in  1962 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total  loans 

Interest  rates  of  official  lending  for  more  than  1  year 

Less  than 

1  percent 
and  interest 
free 

1  to  less  than 
3  percent 

3  to  less  than 

4  percent 

4  to  less  than 

6  percent 

5  to  less  than 

6  percent 

6  to  less  than 
7  percent 

7  percent 
and  more 

Not  avail¬ 
able 

5.8 

5.8 

14.0 

14.0 

Franoe  i _ _ _ _ _ 

140.7 

8.6 

54.2 

13.4 

4.0 

40.9 

19.6 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  7. — Interest  rate  structure  of  official  bilateral  loan  commitments  in  1962 — Continued 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

• 

Total  loans 

Interest  rates  of  official  lending  for  more  than  1  year 

Less  than 

1  percent 
and  interest 
free 

1  to  less  than 

3  percent 

3  to  less  than 

4  percent 

4  to  less  than 

6  percent 

5  to  less  than 

6  percent 

6  to  less  than 

7  percent 

7  percent 
and  more 

Not  avail¬ 
able 

315.0 

1.0 

137.3 

30.5 

127.2 

19.0 

112.4 

9.0 

12.  3 

4.8 

32.0 

64.  3 

183.0 

65.3 

64.4 

41.4 

21.9 

17.3 

8.7 

7.2 

1.4 

39.4 

1.  4 

7.0 

3.1 

22.3 

3.7 

1.4 

.6 

356.  5 

26.  3 

62.3 

270.7 

7.  2 

1, 700. 0 

988.0 

30.  0 

117.0 

106.0 

452.0 

8.0 

Total  of  above  industrial  OECD 

countries _ 

2,884.1 

1, 024. 3 

92.2 

288.5 

175.1 

753.4 

424.9 

96.2 

30.5 

i  Gross  disbursement.data.  Source:  “The  Flow  of  Financial  Resources  to  Less-Developed  Countries,  1956-63”, 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  p.  152. 

Table  8. — Interest  rate  structure  of  official  bilateral  loan  commitments  in  1963 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Interest  rates  of  official  lending  for  more  than  1  year 


Country 

Total  loans 

Less  than 

1  percent 
and  interest 
free 

1  to  less  than 

3  percent 

3  to  less  than 

4  percent 

4  to  less  than 

5  percent 

5  to  less  than 
6  percent 

6  to  less  than 

7  percent 

7  percent 
and  more 

Not  avail¬ 
able 

0.9 

0.9 

3.1 

1.8 

1.3 

81.6 

81.6 

174.1 

1.4 

45.6 

55.7 

2.8 

53.7 

14.3 

0.6 

523.5 

14.0 

279.0 

16.0 

145.0 

64.  5 

5.0 

140.3 

2.3 

87.8 

26.3 

23.9 

218. 1 

4.5 

132.0 

81.4 

.2 

20.6 

2.9 

2.6 

13.7 

1.4 

.  5 

.5 

44.7 

42.0 

2.7 

2.2 

2.2 

5.8 

—  6.8 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ 

240.7 

6.6 

60.8 

9.8 

1.6 

166.5 

5.4 

1,  515.  0 

1, 040.  0 

75.0 

112.0 

3.0 

283.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Total  of  above  industrial  OECD 

countries _ 

2, 971. 1 

1,  049. 8 

187.6 

503.6 

41.3 

881.7 

269.1 

30.1 

7.9 

i  For  Belgium  and  France,  gross  disbursement  data  have  been  used.  Source:  The  Flow  of  Financial  Resources  to  Less-Developed  Countries,  1956-63, 

'  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  p.  153. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

I  might  suggest,  if  he  does  not  mind, 
that  it  was  upon  a  motion  offered  by  him, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  that  the  amortization  interest 
rate  after  the  grace  period  was  raised 
from  2Y2  to  3  percent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  made.  They  are  a 
partial  and  very  effective  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
Senator’s  time,  because  the  Senator  from 
New  York  must  return  to  his  office,  and 
I  have  notified  him  that  I  wish  to  make 
certain  replies  to  his  speech.  So  far  as 
are  concerned  his  criticisms  of  those  of 
us  who  have  been  voting  to  improve  the 
foreign  aid  program  by  amendments,  I 
completely  disagree  with  his  point  of 
view. 

In  my  judgment,  those  who  are  doing 
great  injury  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
of  this  country  are  those  who'  have 
spoken  this  afternoon  in  support  of  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  for  they  are  among  those  Senators 
who  have  taken  the  position  here  in 


the  Senate  that  there  should  be  foreign 
aid,  at  any  cost,  and  have  been  in  favor 
of  granting  great  authority  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  run  foreign  aid  in  any 
way  it  wants  to.  They  are  the  very 
Senators,  these  ardent  advocates  of 
blank-check  foreign  aid  who  for  the  most 
part  have  not  supported  those  amend¬ 
ments.  Some  of  them  have  not  spoken. 
They  have  supported  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  those  who 
are  criticizing  and  opposing  our  efforts 
to  improve  the  foreign  aid  program 
through  necessary  amendments  who  are 
doing  great  harm  to  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  We  do  not  have  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  , 
or  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss], 
or  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  or  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  McGovern],  or  any  of  the  rest 
of  them  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  voting  for  blank-check  foreign  aid 
as  it  comes  from  the  administration,  and 
who  have  failed  to  support  our  amend¬ 
ments  in  order  to  adopt  reforms  that  for¬ 
eign  aid  should  have. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
York — and  he  knows  we  are  good 
friends — that  he  has  an  obligation  to 
come  forward  with  a  bill  of  particulars 
as  to  what  we  need  to  do  to  improve  for¬ 


eign  aid,  instead  of  making  the  general 
statement  he  makes  in  this  speech  of  his, 
which  I  think  is  a  statement  of  confes¬ 
sion  and  avoidance — and  he  is  a  lawyer, 
and  knows  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  soon  as  I  complete 
my  charge. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
thought  the  Senator  said  he  wanted  some 
information. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  after 
which  I  have  agreed  to  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana.  Then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  the  Senator  says 
in  his  speech,  “The  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  been  completely  success¬ 
ful,”  I  am  glad  he  recognizes  that.  When 
he  says,  “There  has  been  corruption,”  I 
am  glad  he  recognizes  that.  When  he 
says,  “There  have  been  abuses  of  other 
kinds  in  some  of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries,”  I  am  glad  he  recognizes  that. 

He  continues : 

But  if  we  consider  the  program  as  a  whole — 
what  is  at  stake,  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished — I  believe  we  will  conclude  that  it 
has  been  a  significant  success,  and  made  a 
major  difference  in  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  he  needs  a  bill 
of  particulars  on  that. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  that  I  believe  it  has  been  a  success 
in  some  areas,  and  it  has  been  a  shock¬ 
ing  failure  in  some  areas;  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  ought  to  be  in  here, 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us, 
in  trying  to  get  some  reforms  adopted 
in  the  aid  program  to  eliminate  those 
abuses,  so  that  he  and  I  and  the  rest  of 
us  can  go  forward  with  a  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  double  the  amount  that  we  are 
now  spending. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  for  the  last 
few  years,  has  said  he  is  willing  to  vote 
for  three  times  the  amount  of  money  now 
spent  for  foreign  aid,  if  we  will  clean  it 
up. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  first  obligation 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  to  help 
us  clean  it  up  first,  before  he  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  what  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  blitzkreig  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  stop  us  from  cleaning 
up  foreign  aid  this  year. 

Now  is  the  time,  may  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York,  that  we  ought 
to  clean  it  up.  Now  is  the  time  he  should 
be  supporting  reforms  in  foreign  aid, 
instead  of  giving  us  this  very  generalized 
speech,  making  a  great  emotional  appeal 
for  the  morality  of  foreign  aid. 

I  agree  on  its  morality  in  principle. 
But  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator,  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  I  can,  support  this  foreign 
aid  bill  as  it  has  come  up  here,  when  we 
cannot  get  any  support  from  the  admini¬ 
stration  to  reform  foreign  aid. 

I  did  not  hear  the  Senator  mention  a 
thing  about  the  evidence  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  that  has  been  submitted 
year  after  year  in  regard  to  the  inef¬ 
ficiency,  the  waste,  and  the  corruption 
in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reclaim  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  referred  more  directly  to  the  military 
program,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  economic 
aid,  too,  is  wasteful. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  further,  lest  I  get  caught  in  this 
crossfire. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  even  looked  at  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yet.  I  have  only  been  looking 
at  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  promised  to  yield,  some 
bit  ago,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana.  Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sena- 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  al¬ 
ready  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  have  lots  more  I  wish  to  say  to 
him,  but  I  am  willing  to  do  it  on  my 
own  time.  However,  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  he  have  an  opportunity  to  com¬ 
ment  on  what  I  have  already  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  shall 
not  so  be,  but  I  think  those  gems  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  imperishable  that  I  may  live  up 
to  my  commitment  to  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana;  and  I  am  sure 


that  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  use 
the  time  the  better  to  prepare  his  re¬ 
sponse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wish  to 
continue  to  speak? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  sometime  be¬ 
fore  this  last  exchange  started. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  for  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  yield  to  me 
for  a  comment  on  the  original  remarks 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  made. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  gather  that  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  probably 
be  quite  extended,  and  will  not  involve 
what  I  wish  to  talk  about. 

First,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  his  outstanding  analysis 
of  the  problem  with  regard  to  interest 
rates.  I  point  out,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  that  before  the  matter  is 
concluded,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  affording  another  opportunity  for 
some  of  those  who  have,  it  is  claimed, 
gutted  this  bill,  to  make  equal — more 
equal,  at  least— the  interest  rates  our 
American  people  are  required  to  pay  at 
home  with  those  the  people  from  some  of 
the  foreign  countries  concerned  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay.  But  that  will  come  at  a 
later  time. 

I  wish  to  say  that  those  of  us  who  have 
asked  certain  questions,  those  of  us  who 
are  really  for  the  first  time  saying  no  to 
some  of  the  things  being  asked  in  this 
bill,  are  following  more  or  less  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
stated.  He  has  done  this  numerous 
times;  I  should  like  to  try  to  pull  it  all 
together  once  more. 

I  think  I  can  do  this  without  taking 
too  much  time  away  from  the  fine  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

There  was  a  letter  addressesd  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Rusk,  which  said  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  what  he  had  said  before  in  regard 
to  how  we  got  involved  in  Vietnam. 

As  we  go  through  the  hearings  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  we 
find  a  statement  there  by  Hon.  Dean 
Rusk,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he 
makes  this  voluntary  statement — and 
this  is  not  in  answer  to  any  specific  ques¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  a  voluntary  statement, 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  during 
the  hearings  on  the  supplemental  foreign 
aid  bill. 

He  asks  this  question,  in  bold  type: 
“Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?” 

Then  he  says,  on  page  567 ; 

It  is  this  fundamental  SEATO  obligation 
that  has,  from  the  outset,  guided  our  actions 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Here  is  the  remarkable  portion  of  what 
has  always  been  admitted,  and  what 
causes  all  of  the  difficulty  for  so  many  of 
us  who  are  now  questioning  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  On  page  568,  he  voluntarily  states — 
and  I  am  quoting  from  the  hearings*. 


On  October  1,  1954,  President  Eisenhower 
wrote  to  President  Diem,  offering  “to  assist 
the  government  of  Vietnam  in  developing 
and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capa¬ 
ble  of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  ag¬ 
gression  through  military  means.” 

This  is  a  voluntary  reference  to  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Eisenhower,  to  President  Diem. 
The  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  pulled  out 
of  context.  It  does  not  point  to  the  true 
facts. 

The  true  fact  is  that  when  you  read 
that  letter,  the  message  to  President 
Diem  was  a  commitment  on  foreign  aid, 
which  got  us  involved  in  Vietnam.  This 
was  the  whole  point  of  it.  This  is  the 
origin  of  it,  and  there  is  no  language  to 
the  contrary  which  denies  it. 

In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rusk,  before  he  became  confronted 
with  this  problem  that  it  would  affect  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  said  differently  at  Las 
Vegas,  and  that  is  why  the  Las  Vegas 
speech  is  so  important.  The  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  put  that  in  the 
record. 

But  let  me  read  the  portion  of  that 
statement  from  President  Eisenhower 
which  they  do  not  like  to  discuss  at  this 
time.  It  is  in  the  background  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  southeast  Asia  and  Viet¬ 
nam: 

The  Secretary  advised  the  89th  Congress, 
the  Second  Session,  “the  purpose  of  this 
offer”— 

This  is  the  offer  of  foreign  assistance, 
right  in  this  letter — 

“is  to  assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam.” 

You  see,  he  has  left  out  the  purpose  of 
the  offer.  The  offer  was  a  commitment 
on  a  condition.  That  offer  of  foreign  aid 
and  the  offer  of  assistance  was  on  a  con¬ 
dition.  The  condition  stated  here  was 
never  met. 

But  we  have  gone  ahead  and  put  our 
military  forces  in  to  back  up  this  offer. 
This  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  in  the 
record. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  bringing  this  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate.  If  this  is  to  be  the 
reason  for  the  foreign  aid,  and  we  are 
going  to  back  it  up  with  the  lives  of 
American  boys,  without  help  from  any 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  I  think 
it  is 'high  time  we  call  all  these  people 
to  question,  and  I  will  excuse  the  Senator 
from  New  York  if  he  did  not  understand 
this  full  background.  I  think  it  is  all 
right  to  criticize  those  of  us  who  voted 
yesterday,  but  if  he  wants  to  have  a 
study,  let  him  have  a  study.  But  the 
time  has  now  come  to  vote;  he  is  not 
going  to  have  time  to  make  that  study 
before  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  this 
measure.  As  for  myself,  I,  for  the  first 
time  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
will  cast  my  vote  against  it.  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it  with  any  reluctance,  nor 
am  I  going  to  change  my  mind  with  any 
arm-twisting  or  criticism. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  that  he  will  seek  the 
floor  in  his  own  right.  Therefore,  I  shall 
close  my  remarks  in  order  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
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statements  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Just  briefly,  before  doing  so,  since  I 
have  referred  to  interest  rates,  let  me 
remind  the  Senate  that  on  yesterday 
President  Johnson  held  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  during  which  he  was  asked  about 
high  interest  rates,  slowdown  in  housing, 
and  related  matters.  Somehow,  from 
the  Presidents  response  the  impression 
that  Congress  was  at  fault  seemed  to  be 
conveyed.  Secretary  Fowler,  it  seems,  a 
few  days  ago  asked  Congress  to  take 
some  action.  As  I  examine  the  action 
he  has  requested,  it  is  certainly  minor  if 
not  innocuous.  It  might  actually  result 
in  increasing  interest  rates,  rather  than 
in  decreasing  them. 

Where  does  the  fault,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  these  unreasonably  high  inter¬ 
est  rates  lie?  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  President  Roosevelt  led 
this  country  through  World  War  II  with 
reasonable  interest  rates.  President 
Truman  led  this  country  through  the 
conflict  in  Korea  with  reasonable  interest 
rates.  Recently,  President  Johnson  had 
an  opportunity  to  appoint  a  man  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  man  who  would 
constitute  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  tight  money  advocates  and  those 
who  wish  a  more  reasonable  structure 
and  policy.  What  have  we  heard  from 
the  new  man — tighter  money,  higher  in¬ 
terest  rates.  It  is  impossible  to  conclude 
that  this  is  not  administration  policy. 
The  evidence  is  overwhelming. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  asked  a  question.  Is 
it  not  true  that  officially  it  is  our  fault, 
and  as  a  practical  matter  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  President?  That  is  the  answer  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  deny  responsibility.  Under  the 
Constitution  it  is  clearly  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Congress,  but  unfortunately  this 
power  has  devolved  upon  the  President 
and  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  supercritical.  I 
plead  for  some  relief  so  that  fathers  and 
mothers  can  build  homes,  so  that  com¬ 
munities  can  build  community  facilities, 
schools,  hospitals,  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tfeis,  and  fresh  water  systems,  and  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  stop  this  trend  of 
concentration  of  the  Nation’s  wealth 
into  the  hands  of  a  mere  few. 

Who  suffers  from  this  policy?  It  is 
the  people  who  need  to  borrow  money  to 
build  homes  and  the  people  who  must 
buy  a  refrigerator,  a  stove,  and  house¬ 
hold  appliances  for  their  families.  It  is 
the  people  who  must  buy  automobiles 
with  which  to  go  to  work  and  the  small 
businessmen  who  need  to  buy  trucks  and 
equipment  to  build  buildings. 

It  is  these  people,  the  mass  of  our 
people,  who  are  suffering  from  these  pol¬ 
icies.  Yet  we  hear  the  cry  in  the  Senate 
that  we  are  wrecking  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  when  we  raise  the  interest  rate  on 
the  foreign  loans  from  1  percent  to  2 
percent. 

Ask  the  mother  who  comes  to  me  and 
complains  that  she  and  her  husband,  the 
GI,  cannot  get  a  loan  to  build  a  home. 


Ask  those  few  who  are  able  to  obtain  a 
home  mortgage  loan  how  much  they 
have  to  pay  under  the  table  in  discount 
rates.  Even  the  discount  rate  is  more 
than  2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  lest  I  wax  warm  on  this 
subject,  I  am  going  to  exercise  some  self- 
discipline  and  listen  to  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  prob¬ 
ably  take  my  own  life  in  my  hands,  by 
intervening  in  the  debate  between  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  majority  party.  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  debate  with  interest  and 
some  joy.  However,  I  do  want  to  say 
that  I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  made  a  very  notable  speech  this 
afternoon.  There  is  no  question  that  it 
was  a  good  speech.  It  has  stirred  a 
storm.  It  has  struck  sparks  and  has 
caused  some  thinking. 

Chiefly,  I  think  it  a  good  speech  be¬ 
cause  he  has  turned  the  minds  of  Sen¬ 
ators  toward  the  original  purposes  of  the 
foreign  aid  program — purposes  which 
have  been  enunciated,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  said,  by  four  Presi¬ 
dents. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
Senate  when  President  Truman,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Johnson  voiced  the  same 
aims  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  recalled  so  eloquently  today. 

Its  purposes  are  to  help  other  coun¬ 
tries  develop  and  advance  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  people.  And  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  assist  peaceful  growth  and 
association  of  free  countries. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator’s  speech 
should  be  interpreted  as  neglecting  the 
necessity  of  reforms  and  improvements. 
Every  time  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  de¬ 
bated  some  reforms  are  included  and 
many  are  suggested.  I  pay  my  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  their  efforts 
toward  reform  commenced  several  years 
ago.  Others  have  proposed  reforms. 

In  1963  Congress  agreed  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  submitted  to  establish  a 
special  committee  similar  to  the  one  the 
Senator  from  New  York  proposes.  It 
required  an  examination  of  the  program 
in  every  country  and  a  report  whether 
aid  should  be  continued  or  discontinued 
in  specific  countries. 

This  year  the  debate  has  taken  a  new 
turn.  The  war  in  Vietnam — and,  of 
course,  it  overshadows  everything  else — 
has  entered  into  the  debate,  ironically, 
as  an  argument  to  abolish  or  critically 
reduce  foreign  aid  as  a  peaceful  arm  of 
foreign  policy. 

In  saying  this,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  believe  the  cost  of  the  war — ap¬ 
proximately  $20  billion  a  year — must  be 
considered  as  we  vote  on  the  total  cost 
of  this  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  cut  yesterday 
because  I  thought  it  was  too  large.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  vote  for  cuts  that  might  be 
proposed  in  the  days  that  follow  in  this 
debate,  if  they  do  not  destroy  the 
program. 

Another  factor  has  entered  this  debate 
and  moves  against  the  bill,  which  I  do  not 


think  valid  in  passing  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  It  is  the  resentment 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  op¬ 
position  to  certain  policies  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Some  in  the  Congress  now  argue  that 
the  United  States  has  entered  new  fields 
of  policy  and  action,  internationally. 
They  argue  that  the  U.S.  policy  is  to  gain 
its  objectives  by  armed  power. 

I  have  disagreed  with  some  of  the 
specific  actions  of  the  administration — 
the  resumption  and  extension  of  bomb¬ 
ing.  I  urged  negotiation  before  we  were 
so  largely  committed,  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so. 

But  I  do  not  believe  our  country,  or  the 
President,  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
achieving  its  objectives  by  power  and 
force. 

If  there  are  those  who  consider  that 
such  a  new  policy  has  been  adopted  by 
our  country — and  there  are  some 
throughout  the  world  who  believe  it — 
then  I  would  argue  even  more  that  we 
ought  to  support  a  reasonable  program 
on  foreign  aid,  to  hold  out  a  generous 
and  peaceful  hand  to  other  nations  of 
the  world,  and  not  foster  the  idea,  either 
in  Congress  or  in  the  country,  or  in  the 
world,  that  the  United  States  has 
changed  its  policy  of  friendship  and 
association  with  other  countries  which 
we  believe  leads  toward  peace. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
speech  which  leads  us  back  toward  the 
true  basis  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  will 
yield,  but  first  I  wish  to  say  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  who  has  not  only  had 
experience  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  but  also  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  and  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  is  so  highly  respected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Cooper  and  I  talked  about  whether  we 
should  intervene.  As  he  represents  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  buffer  State,  he  has  decided  for 
both  of  us  that  we  should. 

I  should  like  to  say,  very  briefly,  that 
I  believe  it  is  good  and  salutary  and 
healthy  to  be  called  back  to  our  origins. 

As  Senator  Cooper  has  said,  I  have 
been  in  this  program  ever  since  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  days.  By  tricks  of  fate, 
though  I  was  the  freshman  on  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  was  one  of  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  original  Marshall  plan  bill, 
with  Dr.  Eaton,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

I  feel  that  we  were  particularly  lucky 
with  respect  to  the  Marshall  plan,  in  that 
that  dealt  with  the  impact  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  money.  We  committed  $17 
billion  for  4  years,  at  a  relatively  narrow 
target  of  very  highly  industrialized  and 
skillful  people,  and  all  the  mechanics 
worked.  I  believe  this  is  very  illustra¬ 
tive  and  is  a  good  object  lesson  of  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
talking  about,  for  this  reason:  We  have 
a  duty  in  this  regard.  That  is  really 
what  he  is  saying. 

I  believe  we  have  a  duty,  and  to  my 
mind  the  duty  remains  paramount,  not 
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to  let  the  gap  between  the  poor  and  the 
less  poor  in  any  way  grow  so  great  as  to 
be  a  moral  outrage.  That  is  really  what 
we  are  engaged  in. 

In  addition,  we  hope  thereby  to  bring 
most  of  the  nations  into  the  technology 
of  the  modern  day. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  trouble  has  been  that  we 
have  been  very  inartistic,  we  have  lacked 
initiative,  we  have  lacked  imagination  in 
how  this  has  been  done,  and  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  have  been  a  lot  to  blame,  in  so 
harassing  the  successive  administrations 
that  they  never  really  had  the  time  and 
the  disposition  to  get  down  to  attempt¬ 
ing  to  work  out  a  better  plan. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  for  a  multi¬ 
year  authorization — and  I  hope  that  is 
what  will  result  from  conference — is  the 
sheer  elementary  ability  to  allow  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  department  to  catch  its  breath 
and  to  take  a  totally  new  look  at  a 
totally  different  plan  for  foreign  aid. 
There  are  many  component  parts  of 
that,  especially  the  private  enterprise 
part.  I  am  grateful  to  Senator  Ful- 
bright  for  having  worked  constantly 
with  me  over  the  years  in  the  repeated 
private  enterprise  amendments,  in  the 
effort  to  bring  private  enterprise  into  ef¬ 
fective  participation  in  the  foreign  aid 
program,  which  has  not  yet  been  done. 

I  might  also  say  that  other  ideas,  like 
the  executive  service  corps  of  our  older 
executives,  the  greater  utilization  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  of  technical  assistance 
generally,  the  idea  of  consortia  of  receiv¬ 
ing  nations  as  well  as  consortia  of  giving 
nations — all  these  ideas  have  not  ade¬ 
quately  been  explored. 

Finally,  I  point  out  that  foreign  aid 
cannot  stand  alone.  The  world  today  is 
hung  up  on  a  cross  of  gold,  in  terms  of 
international  trade.  Britain  is  having 
tremendous  problems  with  the  pound. 
Unless  contemporaneous  efforts  are  made 
to  help  to  deal  with  those  massive  prob¬ 
lems,  no  amount  of  foreign  aid  would 
help  in  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas. 

Yet,  there  has  been  enormous  progress. 
There  would  not  be  even  this  much  of  a 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor — the 
gap  would  be  infinitely  greater — had  it 
not  been  for  foreign  aid. 

I  therefore  say  this  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York:  I  believe  the  burden 
upon  him  and  others  who  have  spoken 
in  general  support  of  that  position  is  not 
to  show  that  this  method  is  the  best,  that 
it  is  the  optimum,  that  it  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  successful  everywhere  it  has  been 
used.  It  is  to  show  that  it  is  necessary, 
and  to  show  that  on  balance  we  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  doing  it  than  not  doing  it.  I 
think  the  burden  has  been  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  maintained  by  the  people  on  our 
side.  I  beseech  those  who  are  the  most 
ardent  opponents  of  it,  whether  they 
have  in  mind  the  arguments  Senator 
Cooper  has  said  they  have  in  mind — op¬ 
position  to  the  Vietnam  war  or  the  tradi¬ 
tional  opposition  to  foreign  aid — or  what¬ 
ever  motivates  them — to  recognize  the 
intelligence  of  giving  an  interregnum  of 
some  form  of  multiyear  authorization 
which  would  allow  us  at  least  to  be  able 
to  ask,  with  reason,  for  a  totally  different 
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approach,  for  a  different  way  of  handling 
it,  for  a  more  efficient  and  a  tighter  ship 
than  has  been  run  up  to  now. 

But  even  with  the  losses  we  have 
had — I  believe  that  we  are  probably 
wasting  somewhere  in  the  area  of  10  to 
20  percent  of  foreign  aid — on  balance  it 
is  still  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
future  of  America,  to  the  security  of 
America,  and  to  America’s  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  world. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  his  col¬ 
league,  my  satisfaction  that  he  has 
sparked  debate  upon  this  high  level  of 
the  basic  principles  which  it  is  always 
necessary  to  repair  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  has  said  in  an 
eloquent  way  what  many  of  us  have  tried 
to  say  over  some  period  of  time. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
some  statements  about  me,  and  I  believe 
he  will  have  more  to  say  about  me  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  wish  to  take  a  little  time 
to  talk  about  some  of  the  remarks  he  has 
made.  I  also  wish  to  refer  to  something 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  said. 

I  have  been  accused  of  many  things  in 
my  life,  and  the  Senator  fi’om  Oregon 
said  that  I  was  participating  in  a  blitz¬ 
krieg  with  the  administration.  That  is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  accused  of  that, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
never  heard  that  said  about  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  make  the 
speech.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
did. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
spoke  about  the  fact  that  the  aid  program 
and  the  aid  or  assistance  that  has  been 
given  to  Vietnam  might  have  caused  the 
difficulty  that  we  face  in  Vietnam  at  the 
present  time. 

I  said  earlier  that  if  we  look  back  upon 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  over 
the  period  of  the  last  10  years  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  perhaps  by  each  administration,  I 
believe  that  if  we  examine  that — even 
though  the  Senator  from  Indiana  dis¬ 
agrees  with  some  of  the  things  that  are 
going  on  in  that  country  now  and  what 
we  are  doing,  as  I  do — I  do  not  believe 
that  we  could  honestly  reach  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  fact  that  we  gave  aid  or 
assistance  to  that  country  played  a  major 
role. 

But  even  assuming  that  it  did,  we 
should  go  back  to  the  fact  that  we  gave 
aid  and  assistance  to  France  after  the 
Second  World  War.  I  believe  that  was 
worthwhile.  We  gave  aid  and  assistance 
to  Germany.  We  have  given  aid  and 
assistance  to  many  countries  around  the 
world,  and  this  has  not  involved  us  in 
conflicts.  It  was  in  our  national  interest 
at  that  time,  and  it  is  in  our  national 
interest  now. 

Even  assuming  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  correct,  the  fact  that  we  be¬ 
came  involved  does  not  seem  to  me  suf¬ 
ficient  basis  to  cut  off  our  whole  aid 
program  and  to  say  that  our  aid  program 
is  not  effective,  any  more  than  because 
we  have  not  been  successful  completely 
in  every  military  program  we  should  de¬ 


cide  not  to  have  a  military  program  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  did  not  say  that  it 
was  the  aid  program  and  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  aid  program,  but  that 
President  Eisenhower  wrote  a  letter  to 
have  us  involved  in  the  war. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  point  was  that  it 
was  the  Secretary  of  State — the  now 
Secretary  of  State,  in  1966 — who  has 
said  that  the  reason  that  we  are  there 
and  the  reason  for  the  escalation  in  the 
continuation  of  this  effort  there  on  a 
military  basis  is  the  commitment  which 
was  made  by  President  Eisenhower. 

What  I  pointed  out  was  that  there  was 
an  obvious  omission  rather  than  an  in¬ 
tentional  oversight.  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  see  how  anyone  could  miss  the  first 
few  words  of  a  paragraph  which  was 
inserted  into  the  supplemental  authori¬ 
zation  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Just  before  these  hearings  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  went  to  Las  Vegas  and 
stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  in 
Vietnam  is  because  of  the  aid  program 
which  started  with  this  commitment  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1954. 

I  do  not  want  to  vote  foreign  aid 
money  with  the  thought  you  are 
going  out  there  and  do  what  I  have  seen 
done  in  Liberia.  There  I  saw  the  young 
doctor  go  in  there  at  $3,900  a  year  help¬ 
ing  lepers.  That  is  wonderful.  I  am  for 
that.  I  am  for  feeding  the  hungry  and 
educating  the  uneducated.  But  I  am 
not  for  going  ahead  and  giving  many 
amounts  in  a  foreign  aid  authorization 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
this  administration,  who  is  to  administer 
the  program,  says  that  this  is  the  reason 
for  us  to  be  involved  in  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  and  in  the  determination  of  the 
future  of  those  people.  I  think  that  is 
wrong.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of 
it.  I  do  not  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  can  cast 
his  vote  if  he  wishes.  I  do  not  want 
anyone  to  say  that  I  have  had  a  change 
of  heart  or  attitude  until  this  adminis¬ 
tration  indicates  that  they  are  going  to 
change  their  policies.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  a  part  of  it. 

I  want  to  bring  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
money  in  foreign  aid  used  for  peace. 
I  would  like  to  see  it  used  to  build  hu¬ 
man  bodies  and  human  life  and  not  to 
see  it  destroy  human  bodies  and  human 
life. 

Once  we  come  back  to  a  program  of 
building  I  will  be  for  it,  and  not  for  1 
year  but  for  4  years — as  my  dear  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ad¬ 
vocates,  who  is  looking  at  me. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  be  there  today 
under  a  program  which  is  dedicating  it¬ 
self  to  a  policy  that  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  in  any  form  whatsoever. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Gore  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
should  first  like  to  make  a  comment  on 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana. 

I  think  that  we  can  all  reach  our 
conclusions  as  to  why  we  are  involved 
in  Vietnam,  and  as  to  when  mistakes 
were  made.  I  do  not  think  that  any¬ 
body  in  the  Senate  feels,  even  if  we  dis¬ 
agree  with  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam, 
that  it  was  the  fault  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  or  that  it  all  goes  back  to  the 
fact  that  we  should  not  have  given  as¬ 
sistance. 

Maybe  that  was  a  contributory  factor, 
but  certainly  it  was  no  more  than  that. 

Moreover,  the  bill  includes  on  page  2  a 
statement  which  places  the  Congress  on 
record  that — 

The  furnishing  of  economic  or  military  as¬ 
sistance  is  not  to  be  construed  as  creating  a 
commitment,  or  as  affecting  any  existing 
commitment,  to  use  U.S.  armed  forces  to 
defend  another  country. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  a  question  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  of  the  matters  about 
which  he  spoke.  The  Senator  said  that 
I  had  not  set  forth  any  specific  ideas 
about  foreign  aid.  The  Senator  remem¬ 
bers  that  I  made  a  speech  on  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  was  kind  enough  to  remark 
about,  in  which  I  set  forth  my  thoughts 
in  connection  with  Latin  America.  The 
Senator  was  kind  enough  to  comment  on 
that  speech  because  I  pleaded  for  some 
of  the  programs  in  connection  with  sug¬ 
gestions  I  have  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  I  would  be  glad,  if  the  Senator 
would  be  interested,  in  sending  him  a 
copy  of  that  speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  can  almost  quote  it  to 
the  Senator.  It  is  not  applicable  to  the 
criticism  that  I  made  of  the  speech. 

I  am  asking  the  Senator  to  make  a  bill 
of  particulars  with  reference  with  what 
he  proposes  to  do  about  abuses.  I  have 
made  references  to  abuses  in  foreign  aid 
which  I  think  must  be  cleared  up  before 
there  is  voted  additional  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  taxpayers’  money,  for  a  large  part 
to  be  wasted  again. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  a  number  of  those  who  voted 
for  cuts  over  the  last  48  hours,  and  a 
number  of  those  who  made  statements, 
said  they  were  in  favor  of  the  principle 
of  foreign  aid,  and  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  increasing  it  if  it  were  handled 
in  a  different  fashion. 

Would  the  Senators  who  feel  that  way 
be  willing  to  offer  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  many  of  us  could 
support — such  as  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  who  studied  this  matter  for  a  long 
time — increasing  assistance  in  foreign  aid 
and  with,  perhaps,  the  safeguards  that 
the  Senator  feels  are  necessary? 

Would  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be 
in  favor  of  increasing  the  appropriation 
for  aid  by  a  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  by  a  billion  dollars.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  could  wisely  spend 
that  much  money  in  1  year.  But  that 
avoids  the  major  premise  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Woods  said  they  could  use  $3  or  $4  billion 
more.  That  is  an  international  organi¬ 
zation. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjl- 
bright]  and  others  be  in  favor  of  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate  increasing 
aid  by  a  billion  dollars  and  having  it  ad¬ 
ministered  through  IDA?  I  would  sup¬ 
port  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  vote  to  increase 
the  program  for  IDA  in  whatever  amount 
they  can  show  on  a  plan  that  they  sub¬ 
mit  to  us  that  they  can  wisely  spend. 
There  would  first  have  to  be  a  condition 
precedent  adopted  in  this  entire  foreign 
aid  program,  and  that  is  that  we  elimi¬ 
nate  abuses.  The  Senator  admits  that 
there  are  abuses  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  increase 
foreign  aid  or  vote  for  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  this  foreign  aid  bill  until  they  first 
clean  up  foreign  aid.  That  is  the  first 
thing  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Why 
does  not  the  Senator  offer  the  amend¬ 
ments?  If  they  are  accepted,  fine.  That 
is,  the  amendments  that  clean  it  up. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator - 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  I  may 
complete  my  statement.  They  could  be 
offered  up  or  down,  but  at  the  same  time, 
if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  in  favor 
of  foreign  aid,  he  could  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  and  perhaps  join  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions — joining  with  him  and  offering  an 
amendment  to  increase  foreign  aid  by  $1 
billion  and  have  it  go  to  IDA. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  finished? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Tem¬ 
porarily. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  a  good  memory,  but  he  is  for¬ 
getting.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
stood  on  this  floor  for  some  3  or  4  years 
now  offering  amendments  to  try  to  get 
reforms  in  foreign  aid.  I  say  regretful¬ 
ly  on  many  of  those  occasions  I  did  not 
have  the  vote  of  the  Senator  or  many 
other  Senators,  other  Senators  who  are 
objecting  because  we  suceeded  in  cutting 
the  foreign  aid  bill  yesterday. 

I  think  that  what  we  need  to  do  first  is 
clean  up  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  then  en¬ 
large  the  foreign  aid  money  that  we  ap¬ 
propriate  for  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
would  be  very  impressed  if  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  who  study  this  problem  and  find 
difficulties  with  foreign  aid  as  it  is  pres¬ 
ently  administered  would  come  in  with 
a  program — either  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  says  he  would 
be  in  favor  of  increasing  foreign  aid — 
and  offer  those  amendments  to  increase 
the  foreign  aid  on  a  basis  which  would  be 
acceptable. 

I  have  not  seen  the  amendment,  at 
least  not  in  the  last  few  days,  saying  that 
they  would  increase  it  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Last  year  we  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  with  a  committee  report 
which  set  out  a  bill  of  particulars  for 
needed  reforms.  That  is  why  we  offered 
the  Fulbright-Morse  amendment  to 
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amend  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  1963  which 
proposed  a  2 -year  period  to  get  reforms. 

We  got  it  through  the  Senate.  It  was 
lost  in  the  House.  Who  blocked  it  in 
the  House?  The  Johnson  administra¬ 
tion  blocked  it  in  the  House.  If  we  could 
have  gotten  that  reform  program 
adopted,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I — I  am  willing  to  venture — would 
not  be  having  any  difference  of  opinion 
tonight,  because  our  objectives  on  for¬ 
eign  aid  are  the  same.  I  am  simply  not 
going  to  go  along  with  him,  however,  in 
voting  for  the  request  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  continue  foreign  aid  which  will 
only  waste  additional  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers’  money. 

I  am  going  to  set  forth,  on  my  own 
time,  shortly,  my  reasons  for  that,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  the  Chamber  when  I  do. 
I  think  that  we  have  an  obligation,  first, 
to  adopt  procedural  reforms  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  along  the  lines  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Comptroller  General  in  the 
stack  of  adverse  reports  which  stand 
better  than  24  inches  high. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
say  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  me  if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  came  in  with 
a  positive  program — to  include  in  an 
amendment — not  just  dealing  with  what 
he  feels  are  imperfections  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  past,  but  what  he  thinks 
would  be  the  kind  of  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  the  Senator  says  he  is  in  favor  of. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  said  it  with  a 
multiplicity  of  suggestions - 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  finish — would 
he? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Perhaps 
an  appropriation  of  $4  billion  would  then 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Senator.  I  should 
like  to  see  that  from  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  who 
support  some  of  these  cuts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  am  going  to  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  But  I 
have  the  floor.  Of  course,  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  have  every 
chance  and  opportunity  to  reply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  my  own  time,  I  shall 
do  so.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  be 
in  the  Chamber,  so  that  I  can  reply  to 
him  in  detail. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  still  have  the  floor,  and  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mi-.  President,  I  real¬ 
ize  that  we  would  all  like  the  adminis¬ 
trative  operations  of  the  Government 
to  be  beyond  pale  and  beyond  criticism. 
However,  to  take  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  oppose  the  entire  program  because 
the  administrative  improvements  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  nave  not  been  adopted  seems  to  me 
to  be  inconsistent. 

On  some  of  the  major  legislative  fights 
I  have  been  side  by  side  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  fight  in 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
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myself  both  supported  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  involving  aid  to  dependent  chil¬ 
dren  of  unemployed  parents  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

The  prime  reason  why  we  lost,  I  might 
add,  is  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  was  able  to  bring  forth 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  of  2  or 
3  years  ago,  based  upon  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  examinations  of  the 
program  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
that  there  had  been  extremely  poor  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program,  so  poor  in¬ 
deed  that  a  majority  of  Senators  disa¬ 
greed  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  our  efforts  to  have  it 
instituted  regardless,  because  we  thought 
that  the  children  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  deserved  some  help  even  if  there 
was  some  poor  administration  going  on 
in  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

We  are  talking  about  foreign  aid,  not 
just  some  children  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  We  are  talking  about  children 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  in  many  areas 
of  the  world.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
argument  is  not  entirely  consistent  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  too  much  time  but  with  regard  to 
the  specific  proposal  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  I  approve  of  that  and  the  Senate 
has  already  approved  our  providing  some 
aid  through  IDA.  There  are  provisions 
in  this  bill  relating  to  additional  aid 
through  the  multilateral  agencies.  I 
would  be  willing  to  provide  more  aid 
through  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund.  IDA  happens  to  be  ready,  willing, 
and  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  purpose  was  to  develop,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  technique  and  method  by 
which  we  could  make  available  larger 
sums  than  our  regular  contribution,  and 
they  could  administer  it  through  IDA, 
without  upsetting  its  international  char¬ 
acter. 

It  is  a  serious  problem.  I  have  talked 
about  it  to  both  Mr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Black 
on  several  occasions. 

I  would  be  willing  to  join  the  Senator 
in  an  amendment,  if  he  wishes  to  pro¬ 
pose  one,  to  make  our  bilateral  develop¬ 
ment  funds  available  to  IDA.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  get  anywhere  with  an 
abrupt  approach  of  that  kind,  but  I  will 
support  it.  I  only  took  the  more  modest 
approach  because  I  thought  it  more  like¬ 
ly  to  succeed.  It  was  approved  during 
the  authorization  process  but  it  did  not 
succeed  when  it  ran  into  the  traditional 
opposition  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House.  The  administra¬ 
tion  was  lukewarm  about  it.  I  think  they 
might  have  influenced  that  committee. 
Certainly,  I  could  not.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  made  it  clear  in  my  statement 
that  AID’S  trouble  is  not  just  a  relatively 
minor  thing — there  are  some  serious  de¬ 
fects  primarily  in  judgment — which  af¬ 
flict  this  program.  It  is  the  natural 
character  of  it. 


I  do  not  believe,  even  if  we  had  better 
administration  today,  that  I  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  a  bilateral — unilateral, 
really — program  for  intervention  in 
so  many  countries.  Aid  should  be  on  a 
multilateral  basis,  for  the  same  reasons 
that  the  United  Nations  is  more  capable 
than  the  United  States  in  assuming  the 
role  of  world  policeman. 

It  is  too  late  for  the  United  States  to 
assume  the  white  man’s  burden,  to  try 
to  step  into  the  shoes  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  last  century,  but  I  think  that 
we  want  to  be  doing  something  in  that 
direction.  I  disapprove  of  it.  I  think 
that  we  should  rely  on  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  that  field.  We  should  use  the 
international  organizations  for  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  aid. 

I  simply  do  not  approve  of  this  great 
country  continuing  to  intervene  uni¬ 
laterally  in  the  affairs  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  through  aid,  or  through  any  other 
means,  for  that  matter.  However,  aid 
happens  to  be  the  subject  under  consid¬ 
eration.  And  we  have  had  millions  of 
dollars  wasted  under  this  program,  but 
this  is  inevitable  in  view  of  the  process 
by  which  our  aid  is  dispensed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  very  highly  regarded  in  this  body — es¬ 
pecially  by  me.  His  views  on  this  subject 
carry  much  wreight  with  me.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  this  question.  He 
has  been  studying  this  subject.  Let  me 
say  to  him  that  what  I  am  concerned 
about  is  the  fact  that  those  who  feel 
they  are  for  foreign  aid  but  do  not  like 
the  present  administration  combining 
with  those  who  are  against  foreign  aid 
anyway,  are  going  to  represent  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Senate,  and  will  continue  to 
represent  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

The  foreign  aid  program,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment — even  though  I  think  changes 
should  be  made — has  been  to  our  over¬ 
all  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  will  be  for  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  It  should  continue,  but  that 
program  is  going  to  continue  to  be  cut 
particularly  if  no  major  effort  is  made 
for  better  administration. 

But  what  I  was  going  to  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  was  if  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  not 
this  year,  perhaps,  to  come  to  the  Senate 
with  a  program  that  he  would  accept 
which  would  be  in  the  magnitude  he  has 
described  during  the  course  of  the  ex¬ 
changes  in  this  Chamber  this  afternoon, 
and  which  he  would  also  feel  would  be 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  Senators,  or 
would  be  acceptable  to  those  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  who  are  basically  in  favor  of  foreign 
aid,  so  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
can  join  with  the  rest  of  us  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  foreign  aid  but  have  seen  it 
whittled  away  as  it  has  been  over  the 
period  of  the  last  few  days.  Could  that 
be  possible,  for  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  to  come  in  and  make  a  specific  pro¬ 
posal? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  this  year.  I 
want  to  refer  to  one  other  point  to  which 
I  referred  a  moment  ago.  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  any  illusions  about  the  effect  of 
the  Vietnamese  war.  This  is  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  a  long  period  of  incubation,  if 


you  like.  I  do  not  wish  to  review  the  war 
since  it  began,  but  it  had  its  inception 
even  before  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower.  It  had  its  inception  in 
1950,  with  intervention  in  favor  of  the 
French.  It  has  been  a  long  time  grow¬ 
ing. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  have 
made  statements  in  recent  weeks  that 
have  been,  to  me  at  least,  extremely  dis¬ 
tressing.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
them.  I  believe  the  President’s  most  re¬ 
cent  speech — the  one  made  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia — appears  to  me  to  mean — that  our 
Nation  is  moving  toward  unilateral  in¬ 
tervention  in  Asia  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Vice  President  has  described  on 
two  occasions  our  unilateral  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  this  area — not  those  of  the  United 
Nations  or  regional  organizations.  This 
seems  like  a  revival  of  Pax  Britannica; 
only  it  is  Pax  United  States.  This  is  a 
very  serious  involvement.  It  is  inter¬ 
twined  with  our  aid  program.  This  point 
will  have  to  be  clarified  if  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  support  the  program.  The 
utilization  of  the  international  organiza¬ 
tions  for  providing  aid  removes  at  least 
one  of  the  strongest  temptations  and  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  expansion  of  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  this  country.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  this  country  go  down  the  road  that 
other  great  nations  of  the  world  have 
gone.  It  is  a  great  temptation,  because 
we  do  have  the  physical  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
not  questioning  what  the  Senator  has 
said. 

In  view  of  the  serious  way  this  is  tak¬ 
ing  its  course,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  the  rest  of  the  Senate — I  know  it 
would  to  me — if  Senators  who  have 
studied  this  program  for  a  long  time  and 
are  acquainted  with  it  and  who  have 
serious  reservations  about  it,  were  in  a 
position,  at  some  future  time,  to  make 
specific  legislative  proposals  as  to  the 
kind  of  program  that  they  would  think 
would  be  acceptable  to  them.  The  ex¬ 
changes  had  with  both  Senators  indicate 
that  that  might  be  desirable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  this  cut  is 
not  as  serious  as  it  may  seem.  We  must 
go  to  conference,  and  the  probability  is 
that  the  amount  will  come  out  larger 
that  it  now  is.  I  think  the  cut  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated  in  the  press. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  say  I  strongly  support  the  position 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  favor  of  multilateral  aid 
as  opposed  to  bilateral  aid. 

I  would  hope  very  much,  as  a  result 
of  the  colloquy  of  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  that  there  will  be  brought 
before  this  body,  if  not  during  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  bill,  then  before  Con¬ 
gress  adjourns  this  year,  a  proposal  to 
increase  our  Nation’s  contribution  to 
IDA  by  a  minimum  of  $1  billion.  I 
would  be  glad  to  join  in  that  request. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  get 
it  through  the  committee,  or  through  the 
Senate,  but  we  ought,  in  good  conscience, 
to  try. 

Second,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  so  much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  has  been  directed  against 
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the  administration  of  the  AID  program, 
which  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  a 
remedy  through  the  legislative  process. 
The  position  of  some  Senators  has  been, 
“We  do  not  like  the  way  the  program  is 
being  administered.  Therefore,  we  are 
going  to  cut  it  back.” 

Last  year,  by  a  vote  of  78  to  1,  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  myself  saying  that  it  was 
our  responsibility  to  close  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  economically  privileged  na¬ 
tions  and  those  trying  to  achieve  a  de¬ 
veloped  economy. 

I  share  the  belief  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  the  gap  between  promise 
and  fulfillment,  between  hope  and  ful¬ 
fillment,  is  growing  wider  rather  than 
narrower. 

While  this  body  does  not  deserve  the 
sole  responsibility  for  that  situation,  it 
shares  in  the  responsibility  for  it. 

My  hope  is  that  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  be  the 
opening  gun  in  a  campaign  to  awaken 
the  conscience  of  Members  of  this  body 
to  the  recognition  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
share  in  the  responsibility  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  no  illusions  that  we  will  be  able 
to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  Senate 
today.  That  will  have  to  wait  for  some 
years  because  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  foreign  aid  bill  has  been  considered 
this  year  and  in  recent  years. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  it.  I  think 
that  the  request  for  foreign  aid  funds 
made  by  the  administration  was  inade¬ 
quate.  That  inadequate  request  is  now 
being  cut  back  by  the  Senate. 

I  could  go  through  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
paragraph  by  paragraph  and  express  my 
complete  accord  with  the  position  which 
he  takes,  with  the  disappointment  which 
he  feels,  with  the  urgency  of  conscience — 
and  a  well  developed  conscience — 
which  he  feels  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  Senate  to  do  its  duty  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  to  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world.  But 
that  would  probably  be  redundant, 
because  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said  it  so  well. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  amendment,  No.  682,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  me,  which  we  may  call  up 
at  a  later  time  during  the  debate,  merely 
to  intensify  the  debate  on  this  question 
of  conscience,  on  this  question  of  duty, 
and  on  the  question  of  the  obligations 
of  the  richest  country  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  involving  the  moral 
principles  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  amendment  No. 
682  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  682)  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

“CHAPTER  3 - MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

“Sec.  203.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 


which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“  'Sec.  650.  Authorization  for  Aggregate 
Appropriations. — Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  use  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  for  furnishing  assistance  and  for 
administrative  expenses  under  this  Act,  an 
aggregate  amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  for  the  preceding  calendar  year 
as  determined  by  the  President.  The  supple¬ 
mental  authority  provided  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  take  effect  when  (1)  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  the  expenditure  of  such 
additional  funds  would  be  in  the  national 
interest  and  (2)  transmits  a  report  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  such  determination  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives’.’’ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  limitations  on  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  which  are  contained  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill,  the  President  shall  have 
the  power  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  additional  funds  up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  1  percent  of  the  estimated  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  States, 
after  he  has  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  explained  why  the 
expenditure  of  such  additional  funds 
would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  this  bill,  I  under¬ 
took  to  set  forth  my  individual  views. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  indi¬ 
vidual  views  may  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ¬ 
ual  views  of  Mr.  Clark  (Rept.  No.  1359) 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

6.  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  CLARK 

Despite  my  dissent  from  a  number  of 
amendments  made  in  the  committee — in 
particular,  the  increase  in  interest  rates,  the 
elimination  of  5 -year  authorizations,  and 
the  country  number  limitations — I  joined  in 
voting  to  report  the  economic  assistance  bill. 
My  sole  purpose  in  filing  these  individual 
views  is  to  express  my  deeply  felt  concern  and 
disappointment  about  the  growing  disparity 
between  this  Nation’s  dwindling  foreign  aid 
effort  and  the  world’s  increasing  need. 

During  the  height  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
more  than  15  years  ago,  the  United  States 
annually  devoted  nearly  2  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  to  foreign  economic 
assistance.  The  program  authorized  in  the 
pending  bill  is  roughly  one-sixth  as  large,  or 
about  one-third  of  1  percent  of  our  GNP. 

This  sharp  cutback  is  justified  neither  by 
a  decrease  in  the  need  for  foreign  aid,  nor  by 
a  reduction  of  this  country’s  capacity  to  sup¬ 
port  a  foreign  aid  program.  The  very  oppo¬ 
site  is  the  case  on  both  counts.  Our  gross 
national  product  was  $260  billion  in  1949. 
Estimates  for  1967  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $720  billion — more  than  2 y2  times  as  great. 
Meanwhile  the  need  for  foreign  aid,  spurred 
by  the  worldwide  population  explosion,  has 
grown  progressively  more  acute.  It  is  a 
cliche  to  observe  that  the  rich  nations  have 
been  getting  richer  and  the  poor  nations 
have  been  getting  poorer — yet  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  case.  Nearly  a  billion  human 
beings,  most  of  them  inhabitants  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  have  an  average 
annual  income  of  less  than  $100.  The  figure 
for  the  United  States  is  more  than  25  times 
larger. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  gap  between  the 
need  and  the  effort  from  widening  still  fur- 
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ther,  I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  granting  authority  to  expend  up  to 
1  percent  of  our  GNP  for  foreign  economic 
aid.  This  amendment  was  designed  to  im¬ 
plement  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Technical  Cooperation  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation,  and  is  consistent  with  the 
United  Nations  resolution  which  calls  on  all 
developed  countries  to  devote  1  percent  of 
their  GNP  for  development  assistance.  Four¬ 
teen  votes  were  cast  against  the  amendment; 
only  one,  my  own,  was  cast  in  favor. 

In  part  I  suspect  that  our  backsliding  since 
the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan  has  been  due 
to  the  unrealistic  expectation  that  the  need 
for  foreign  aid  would  shortly  come  to  an  end. 
This  is  simply  not  going  to  happen.  As 
James  A.  Perkins,  the  distinguished  president 
of  Cornell  University  and  Chairman  of  the 
President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid  has  written:  “We  are  not  discussing  a 
problem  to  be  solved  in  a  year  or  even  a 
decade.  We  must  consciously  adopt  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  last  for  the  rest  of  the  cen¬ 
tury— and  perhaps  into  the  next.  The  an¬ 
nual  debate  on  the  continuation  of  foreign 
assistance  is  both  absurd  and  misleading.  It 
only  confuses  our  purposes,  increases  impa¬ 
tience,  obscures  the  issues,  and  inhibits  suc¬ 
cess.  We  might  as  well  have  an  annual 
review  of  the  wisdom  of  having  a  public 
school  system.” 

I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  sharp  distinction 
should  be  made  between  our  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  programs  and  our  foreign  military 
aid  programs,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  chosen  to 
report  out  separate  bills.  In  my  judgment 
the  committee  has  been  almost  as  generous 
with  military  aid  as  it  has  been  niggardly 
with  economic  aid.  I  do  not  question  the 
need  for  military  assistance  programs,  but 
rather  the  emphasis.  In  the  long  run  we 
shall  measure  both  our  security  and  the 
extent  of  the  acceptance  overseas  of  Amer¬ 
ican  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy 
not  by  the  value  of  the  armaments  we  have 
given  away  but  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  have, 
with  our  help,  achieved  a  better  life  for 
their  people. 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
regard,  I  should  like  to  stress  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  said:  The 
amount  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  is  far  less  than  what  the  United 
States  was  spending  at  the  time  of  the 
Marshall  plan  in  order  to  relieve  distress 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  amount  of 
1  percent  was  not  plucked  out  of  the  ah; 
it  specifically  implements  a  recommend¬ 
ation  made  by  the  Committee  on  Tech¬ 
nical  Cooperation  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Coopera¬ 
tion,  held  last  November  and  December, 
to  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a 
congressional  delegate.  It  is,  moreover, 
consistent  with  the  United  Nations  reso¬ 
lution  which  calls  upon  all  developed 
countries  to  devote  1  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  for  development 
assistance. 

In  order  that  the  gross  amount  in¬ 
volved  in  the  amendment  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  and  I  intend  to  pro¬ 
pose  may  be  understood,  it  would  be 
roughly  $7  billion.  That  is  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  for  this  year, 
whereas  we  used  to  spend  from  2  to  2V2 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  that  I 
make  the  comment  that  I  do  not  believe 
either  the  administration  or  the  Senate 
has  done  its  duty  to  our  own  citizens  and 
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to  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  parts 
of  the  world. 

I  close  by  again  commending  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  for  the  splendid 
speech  he  has  made.  I  also  commend 
Senators  who  take  a  different  view,  be¬ 
cause  for  a  few  brief  hours  this  afternoon 
the  Senate  has  engaged  in  a  debate 
worthy  of  its  great  traditions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  only  a  few  comments  tonight  about 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  but  I  shall  address  myself  to  it  at 
greater  length  tomorrow. 

I  wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
certain  sections  of  the  committee  report 
of  last  year,  minority  report  of  last  year 
and  my  minority  report  of  this  year  on 
foreign  aid,  which  set  forth  a  good  many 
of  my  proposals  for  reform  in  foreign  aid, 
and  explain  why  I  have  not  supported 
foreign  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  had  better  take  a 
look  at  the  present  financial  status  of  the 
bill.  The  President  sent  to  us  a  request 
for  economic  aid  of  $2,469  million.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Coqjmittee  reduced  it 
to  $2,352  million.  As  of  now,  it  is  reduced 
to  $2,102  million. 

That  is  a  far  cry  from  scuttling  the  bill, 
may  I  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 
It  leaves  a  substantial  amount  for  foreign 
economic  aid  in  the  bill. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  form  of  aid.  We 
have  many  other  aid  channels  that  bring 
the  total  at  least  to  $5  billion  this  year. 

Of  course,  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  proponents  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  program  want  is  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sends  up  a 
bill  for  $2,469  million,  the  Senate  should 
automatically  rubberstamp  it.  But  then 
he  loses  me  on  that  approach,  too.  We 
have  a  responsibility,  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  analyze  the 
President’s  requests,  and  we  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  here  in  the  Senate  to  analyze 
the  recommendations  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  That  is  what  we 
are  doing. 

I  can  well  understand  that  those  who 
were  defeated  in  the  votes  feel  that  they 
should  have  won;  but  apparently  they 
belong  to  a  group  that  is  not  accustomed 
to  being  defeated.  They  should  sit  in 
my  seat  for  awhile,  and  defeats  would 
not  upset  them  that  much.  What  they 
would  be  concerned  about  is  whether  or 
not,  when  they  are  defeated,  they  are 
right  or  wrong,  and  try  and  try  again. 

I  shall  continue  to  press,  may  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  New  York,  for  the  re¬ 
forms  in  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid  for  which  I  have  been  pressing  for 
several  years;  and  I  shall  not  vote  for 
large  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  until 
we  can  get  some  efficiency  in  it,  and 
some  of  its  admitted  great  mistakes  and 
the  corruption  in  foreign  countries  re¬ 
sulting  from  it  can  be  stopped. 

The  appropriation  request  for  1966, 
for  the  economic  aspects  of  foreign  aid, 
was  $2,463  billion.  I  respectfully  submit 


that  when  we  consider  the  financial 
problems  that  confront  this  country  to¬ 
day,  we  certainly  owe  it  to  the  American 
taxpayers  to  appropriate  at  least  $400 
million  to  $500  million  less  for  foreign 
economic  aid  this  year  than  we  appro¬ 
priated  last  year.  Somebody  had  better 
start  thinking  about  the  American  tax¬ 
payer’s  rights  and  interests  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  to  have  some  protection  and  say 
something  about  what  the  American 
taxpayer  is  entitled  to  by  way  of  a  do¬ 
mestic  aid  program,  which  he  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  get  if  we  follow  this  administra¬ 
tion’s  program. 

Take  military  aid.  Last  year  the 
military  appropriation  of  1966  was  $1,- 
170  million,  including  Vietnam.  This 
year,  the  administration  is  requesting 
$917  million,  not  including  Vietnam, 
which  means  a  greater  amount  of  money 
than  asked  for  last  year,  when  we  take 
into  account  Vietnam. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
reduced  the  military  aid  program  to  $892 
million,  which  is  not  enough.  As  my 
minority  report  indicates,  I  shall  ask  for 
further  cuts. 

But  I  give  these  figures  for  the  Record 
because  it  is  my  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  whose  speech,  I  am 
sure,  will  go  out  over  the  wires  as  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  U.S.  Senate,  by  the 
amendments  that  it  has  adopted,  has  in 
some  way  scuttled  the  economic  aid  bill. 
Mathematics  do  not  sustain  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  hear  not  a  word  from 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  in  his 
speech,  about  the  need  for  a  domestic 
aid  program  in  this  country.  I  wonder 
if  he  will  support  the  administration  in 
its  denial  to  the  people  of  this  country 
of  what  they  are  entitled  to  have  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  rights  under  the  Great  Society 
promises  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  experi¬ 
encing  very  serious  domestic  problems, 
and  our  tremendously  complex  industrial 
society  probably  complicates  rather  than 
mitigates  them. 

We,  too,  are  experiencing  a  population 
explosion,  as  they  are  in  some  of  the 
countries  for  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wishes  to  increase  our  appro¬ 
priations  for  foreign  aid.  We,  too,  are 
experiencing  the  rot  of  cities  incapable 
of  managing  a  rapidly  changing  social 
and  economic  structure.  In  Latin 
America,  the  beautiful  and  largely  cen¬ 
tral  city  areas  are  increasingly  ringed 
with  a  strangling  urban  jungle  of  shacks 
and  slums,  while  in  the  cities  of  America, 
the  central  core  has  become  the  eco¬ 
nomically  distressed  area  as  wealth 
moves  out  into  the  suburbs. 

The  manifestations,  I  admit  are  dif¬ 
ferent;  but  the  difficulties  faced  by  the 
underprivileged  of  America  are  much  the 
same  as  are  being  faced  by  the  foreign 
lands  with  which  the  Senator  is  dealing 
this  afternoon,  in  an  attempt  to  get  us 
to  appropriate  more  and  more  millions 
to  assist  them,  while  this  administration 
proposes  to  cut  millions  and  millions 
more  out  of  a  domestic  program  for  our 
own  people,  and  thereby,  in  my  judgment, 
in  effect  place  a  greater  emphasis  upon  a 
foreign  aid  program  than  a  much-needed 
domestic  aid  program. 

These  are  the  mechanical  problems  of 


rapid  social  and  economic  change.  The 
human  problem  that  gives  rise  to  them 
is  not  only  one  of  numbers  but  of  an¬ 
other  quality  we  have  too  long  attrib¬ 
uted  to  underdeveloped  countries — the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations.  That 
exists  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Latin  America  or  Africa  or  Asia. 

The  expectations  of  racial  minorities 
in  the  United  States  have  reached  an 
explosive  point.  The  legislation  of  1964, 
which  was  a  monument  to  human  equal¬ 
ity  unequaled  since  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  has  been  enacted  but  has 
not  been  realized.  As  we  support  the 
Johnson  administration’s  proposal  to  cut 
our  domestic  budget,  are  we  going  to 
deny  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ne¬ 
groes  in  this  country  the  domestic  aid 
that  they  are  entitled  to  now,  in  order 
to  meet  their  problems,  which  are  very 
similar  to  the  problems  of  underprivi¬ 
leged  people  in  some  other  countries? 

But  I  think,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  keep  this  Republic  strong,  if 
we  are  going  to  protect  the  greatest  se¬ 
curity  weapon  we  have,  namely,  our 
economy,  we  must  take  care  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  problem  first.  Until  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  willing  to  adopt  the  reforms 
necessary  to  clean  up  foreign  aid,  it 
ought  to  be  considered  secondary  to  a 
domestic  aid  program  needed  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  on  civil 
rights  of  1964  is  far  from  having  been 
implemented.  It  has  been  our  custom 
to  read  of  unrest  and  riot  among  young 
people  in  Mexico,  or  in  Indonesia,  or 
Colombia.  Now  we  read  daily  of  unrest 
and  riot  in  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  trend  is 
growing  and  not  diminishing. 

Our  problems  at  home  will  require 
massive  capital  investment  to  cope  with 
them.  There  is  a  limit,  Mr.  President,  to 
which  we  can  take  from  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  In  the  field  of  education 
alone,  and  this  is  where  the  attack  must 
begin  on  all  the  other  forms  of  poverty 
and  racial  injustice,  we  no  longer  think 
in  terms  of  millions  but  in  terms  of  bil¬ 
lions. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  sits  on 
my  subcommittee.  And  let  me  say,  on 
my  subcommittee,  he  points  out  the 
great  problems  that  confront  him  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  has  been  urging 
that  our  financial  definition  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  limit  be  raised  from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

I  am  supporting  him.  The  Johnson 
administration  proposes  to  cut  it.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  and  his  associates  are  spending 
hours  these  days  up  on  the  Hill,  lobbying 
to  cut  it.  The  administration  lobbyists 
over  at  the  State  Department  are  up  here 
lobbying  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  in  order  to  take  care  of 
foreign  problems,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  propose  to  sell  short  the  problems 
of  the  underprivileged  and  the  impov¬ 
erished  here  at  home. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  he  would  make  a  much  stronger 
appeal  to  me  if  he  were  to  do  two  things, 
first,  if  he  were  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  where  he  stands  on  the  need 
for  a  domestic  aid  program,  and  also 
where  he  stands  with  regard  to  support- 
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ing  the  necessary  policy  guidelines  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  make  it  effective. 

We  had  an  example  this  afternoon  of 
where  he  stands  when  he  voted  against 
a  check  on  assistance  to  the  many 
tyrants,  dictators,  and  juntas  in  Latin 
America,  where  little  of  our  aid  benefits 
the  people. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  in¬ 
terested  in  cleaning  up  foreign  aid,  he 
should  have  voted  with  me  and  not 
against  me  on  this  program.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  knows  very  well  that 
when  we  give  these  millions  of  dollars 
to  military  dictators  in  Latin  America, 
we  are  not  protecting  the  American  tax¬ 
payers,  and  we  are  not  protecting  these 
underprivileged  people  in  the  country 
concerned.  We  are  doing  them  a  great 
injustice.  If  we  want  to  support  the 
freedom  of  those  underprivileged  people 
in  those  countries  ruled  by  the  tyrants, 
we  would  not  do  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  did  this  afternoon  and  vote  to 
give  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
unchecked  arbitrary  and  discretionary 
power  to  give  them  foreign  aid  after  he 
recognizes  them.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
that  Congress  can  do  about  it  in  view  of 
the  position  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  took  on  that  matter  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wanted  really  to  help  reform 
foreign  aid,  he  would  not  have  cast  so 
many  votes  against  the  policy  amend¬ 
ments  that  have  been  offered  in  the  last 
2  years.  Those  of  us  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  have  tried  to 
force  the  AID  administration  to  reform 
its  inefficiency  and  bring  an  end  to  its 
course  of  corruption  which  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  has  pointed  out  in  report 
after  report.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  what  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  has  found. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  seeks  now, 
in  order  to  divert  attention  from  what 
I  consider  to  be  his  untenable  position 
to  divert  attention  by  saying  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrichtJ 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
ought  to  come  in  here  with  some  amend¬ 
ments  that  would  seek  to  clean  up  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

A  great  many  improvements  were 
made  in  the  committee. 

We  have  given  him  his  chance  to  help 
clean  up  foreign  aid  even  further  here  on 
the  floor.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not 
going  to  join  him  in  pouring  more  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world,  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  do,  until  we  can  first  assure  the 
American  taxpayers  that  the  money  is 
going  to  be  wisely  and  efficiently  spent. 
The  Senator  himself  knows,  as  I  shall 
show  in  a  moment,  that  he  knows  that 
that  does  not  take  place  in  some 
instances. 

Mr.  President,  our  problems  at  home 
will  require  massive  capital  investment 
to  cope  with  them  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  alone.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
knows  that  we  will  have  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  in  the  next  10  years  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  schoolchildren  of  this 
country.  The  demonstration  cities  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  viewed  as  anything  but 
the  first  token  installment  on  the  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  core  of  dozens  of  cities, 


located  in  every  State.  The  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  is  on  the  statute  books  but  its  effects 
on  the  grassroots,  where  it  must  be  won. 
are  questionable. 

We  need  increased  money  to  meet  the 
poverty  challenge  in  this  country,  but 
this  administration,  through  its  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  report,  proposes  a  cut 
here  as  well. 

Some  of  us  who  have  been  giving  in¬ 
tensive  study  to  our  domestic  problems 
recognize  that  the  cost  of  their  remedy¬ 
ing  will  vastly  exceed  the  cost  of  any  aid 
program  to  undeveloped  countries.  And 
we  have  scarcely  scratched  the  surface. 

Yet,  as  so  many  administrations  be¬ 
fore,  this  one  finds  it  easier  to  go  abroad 
to  develop  great  societies  than  to  do  it 
at  home.  To  build,  to  introduce  new 
techniques,  to  instruct  tire  ignorant 
abroad  has  for  half  a  century  had  much 
more  appeal  to  Washington  than  to  re¬ 
build,  to  reeducate,  to  rejuvenate,  and 
to  modernize  the  outmoded  here  at  home. 
For  the  domestic  problems  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  politics  while  the  problems  of 
the  great  society  in  Asia  are  problems  of 
international  relations.  And  politicians 
are  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  removed  far 
from  the  consideration  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  constituents.  However,  their 
constituents  are  catching  up  with  them. 
Their  constituents  are  beginning  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  failure  of  Congress  to  reform 
foreign  aid  and  to  save  the  American 
taxpayers  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  wasted. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  hear  it  said 
this  afternoon  by  one  of  the  proponents 
of  increasing  foreign  aid  that  perhaps 
10  to  20  percent  of  ft  is  being  increased, 
as  though  that  were  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Let  the  record  show  how  much  the 
American  taxpayer  has  had  taken  from 
him  since  the  beginning  of  foreign  aid  in 
1946— $116  billion. 

The  apologists  for  the  foreign  aid,  if 
their  figures  are  correct — and  they  are 
dead  wrong  because  their  figures  are  too 
low — say  that  10  to  20  percent,  is  the 
amount  which  very  well  may  have  been 
wasted.  Let  me  say  that  that  is  a  shock¬ 
ing  amount  of  waste  out  of  $116  billion. 
However,  if  one  reads  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  he  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  figure  is  more 
than  20  percent.  So  again  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Typings],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern],  and  to  the  others  who  seek 
some  way  to  throw  a  block  in  the  de¬ 
liberation  on  the  bill  on  those  who  seek 
to  get  the  votes  to  prevent  further  needed 
cuts  in  the  bill;  the  difficulty  with  your 
position  is  that  they  are  not  doing  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  help  those  of  us  who 
want  to  join  with  them  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  in  strengthening  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  guidelines  of  foreign  aid  admin¬ 
istration  before  wre  waste  additional  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

The  energies  of  many  administrations 
before  this  one,  frustrated  at  home  have 
been  turned  abroad,  where  the  results  of 
reform  programs  may  be  no  more  dis¬ 
cernible  but  where  the  political  liabilities 
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are  minimal.  But  let  me  say  that  the 
liabilities  are  just  as  serious  abroad,  as 
far  as  the  rights  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  are  concerned,  as  they  are  here  at 
home. 

Many  of  us  who  thought  that  the  great 
unfinished  domestic  work  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  about  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  Great  Society,  have  there¬ 
fore  been  deeply  disappointed  to  hear 
the  administration  rush  into  a  Great  So¬ 
ciety  program  for  billions  of  Asians  be¬ 
fore  it  has  ever  begun  to  be  accomplished 
here  at  home. 

We  have  been  deeply  disappointed  to 
hear  the  President  warn  Congress 
against  funds  for  domestic  programs, 
even  as  Congress  considers  his  defense 
budget  of  $58.6  billion.  The  increase  in 
the  defense  budget,  and  the  special  sup¬ 
plemental  funds  to  prosecute  the  war,  are 
adding  up  to  a  war  cost  of  some  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  a  month,  or  $18  billion  a  year  above 
what  was  spent  before  we  took  over  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  must  hold 
the  line  on  the  budget  at  home  so  that 
we  can  spend  increasing  amounts  for  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia;  a  war  in  which 
we  should  not  be  involved  at  all.  We 
must  hold  the  line  at  home  so  that  we 
can  increase  expenditures  for  foreign  aid 
in  many  other  places  of  the  world  as  pro¬ 
posed  this  afternoon  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  and  the  other  Senators  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  thereby  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  great  society  of 
southeast  Asia,  while  the  Great  Society 
program  in  the  United  States  goes  down 
the  drain. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  going 
to  be  a  party  to  that  kind  of  a  legislative 
program.  I  am  satisfied  that  what  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  in  this  country 
if  that  program  is  adopted  is  that  in-  ‘ 
creasing  millions  of  Americans  are  going 
to  be  so  resentful  that  we  will  have  a  re¬ 
public  characterized  by  disunity,  and 
what  we  need  in  these  troubled  times  is  a 
maximum  of  unity.  If  we  can  work  to  get 
unity,  we  should  put  first  things  first. 

The  first  thing  we  should  give  our  con¬ 
sideration  to  is  adequate  support  for  a 
domestic  aid  program  and  to  continue  a 
reasonable  foreign  aid  program.  A 
foreign  aid  program,  let  me  say,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2  billion  for  economic 
aid  is  plenty  high.  Any  military  aid 
program  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500 
million — not  including,  of  course,  Viet¬ 
nam — is  reasonably  high. 

I  would  be  much  more  impressed  with 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  if  he  took  the  position  that  we 
should  spend  a  reasonable  sum,  not  in 
excess  of  the  sum  this  year,  and  if  he 
then  gave  unquestioned  support  to  the 
development  of  a  domestic  aid  program 
at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  my  answer  to  one  or  two  of  the 
comments  that  the  Senator  has  made, 
and  then  tomorrow  I  shall  give  further 
answers,  in  greater  detail,  on  other  as¬ 
pects  of  his  speech. 

The  Senator  says  on  page  5  of  his 
speech ; 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  ready  to 
recognize  that  foreign  aid  is  not  a  "give- 
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away,”  but  rather  a  moral  obligation  and  a 
sound  and  necessary  investment  in  the 
fcuture. 

I  challenge  that. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that,  in  my  judgment,  if  he  and  the 
others  who  are  supporting  foreign  aid  do 
not  help  us  clean  up  the  administration 
of  foreign  aid,  the  American  people  will 
demand  from  Congress  that  foreign  aid 
be  drastically  cut,  if  not  discontinued. 

No  country  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
give  away  money  for  its  own  sake.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
exceedingly  unpopular  to  the  grassroots 
of  America,  and  for  good  reason.  The 
principal  reason  is  that  neither  the  ad¬ 
ministration  nor  Congress  has  been  will¬ 
ing  to  clean  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  says  that  we  have  shown  in  the 
Senate  that  we  are  willing  to  spend 
nearly  $2  billion  a  month  for  tanks,  for 
planes,  for  napalm,  for  other  weapons  of 
War — all  to  save  people  from  commu¬ 
nism.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  in¬ 
tends  to  allege  that  we  are  in  fact  saving 
them  from  communism  at  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $2  billion  a  month  for  tanks,  for 
planes,  for  napalm,  and  for  other  weap¬ 
ons  of  war. 

I  may  have  misinterpreted  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  in  months  past,  but 
I  believed  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  raising  serious  question  as  to 
whether  our  military  outlay  in  south¬ 
east  Asia  was  making  any  constructive 
contribution  to  saving  anyone  from 
communism. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
know  that  my  view  is  that  this  great 
expenditure  for  military  involvement  is 
making  Communists  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  around  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  says: 

But  we  seem  reluctant  to  spend,  to  save 
people  from  the  tyranny  of  starvation  and 
ignorance,  as  mucb  in  a  single  month — even 
though  we  know,  in  our  purest  self-interests, 
that  the  tyranny  of  poverty  is  easily  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  tyranny  of  communism. 

I  agree  with  the  principle  of  that  ob¬ 
servation.  As  long  as  we  continue  to 
support  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  on  a  unilateral  basis  in  a  war  in 
southeast  Asia — which  it  never  should 
have  entered  in  the  first  place — we  will 
make  no  progress,  in  my  judgment,  in 
saving  any  considerable  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  from  the  tyranny  of 
poverty  or  the  tyranny  of  communism. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  as  we 
are  building  up  hatred  for  us  around  the 
world  because  of  the  shocking  military 
policy  that  we  are  following,  and  that  by 
taking  the  position  that  we  are  either 
going  to  have  our  program  adopted  or  we 
are  going  to  move  in  with  U.S.  military 
muscle  to  force  its  adoption,  we  are 
destroying  the  hope  of  achieving  the 
very  objective  that  I  assume  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  in  mind. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  really 
wishes  to  help  pave  the  way  for  a  sound 
foreign  aid  program  directed  at  helping 
the  economic  lot  of  the  underprivileged 
of  the  world,  I  shall  welcome  his  starting 
to  vote  with  us,  those  of  us  who  have 
sought  to  modify  the  State  Department’s 
and  the  Pentagon’s  foreign  policy  in 
southeast  Asia. 


In  my  judgment,  we  must  stop  and 
change  the  image  of  the  United  States 
as  a  military  intervenor,  before  we  shall 
be  able  to  gain  the  cooperation  and  the 
good-will  of  the  millions  of  people  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  is 
necessary  before  any  foreign  aid  program 
can  be  successful. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  admits  in  his  statement: 

The  foreign  aid.  program  has  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  successful.  There  has  been  corrup¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  abuses  of  other  kinds 
in  some  of  the  recipient  countries.  But  if 
we  consider  the  program  as  a  whole — what 
is  at  stake,  what  has  been  accomplished — 
X  believe  we  will  conclude  that  it  has  been 
a  significant  success,  and  made  a  major  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Some  of  our  foreign  aid  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  one  cannot  say  that  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  has  been  successful 
overall,  when  one  considers  the  shocking 
failures  of  foreign  aid  that  have  been 
revealed  by  one  investigation  after  an¬ 
other. 

I  hope  the  Senator  and  I  will  be  able 
to  join  in  a  foreign  aid  debate  in  the 
future.  I  hope  that  by  next  year  we  will 
be  able  to  bring  about  some  reforms  in 
the  administration  of  foreign  aid  so  that 
there  will  be  a  justification  for  those  of 
us  who  are  supporting  amendments  to 
the  bill  this  year  to  support  an  enlarged 
foreign  aid  program. 

The  argument  of  false  analogy  always 
interests  me,  and  this  afternoon,  as  many 
times  in  the  past,  the  Marshall  plan  has 
been  brought  up  as  justification  for  our 
now  pouring  millions  and  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  into  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

When  we  joined  in  the  Marshall  plan, 
I  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  it,  al¬ 
though,  as  I  have  said  many  times  be¬ 
fore,  if  I  were  to  have  it  to  do  over  again, 
I  would  have  been  more  insistent  on  a 
loan  program  rather  than  a  grant  pro¬ 
gram.  But  we  did  have  an  obligation, 
growing  out  of  World,  War  n,  to  come  to 
the  economic  aid  of  our  allies.  We  were 
a  little  belated  in  entering  the  war  in 
the  first  place,  and  part  of  that  war  was 
the  rebuilding  of  our  allies — France, 
Great  Britain,  and  others — through 
grant  aid. 

However,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  had 
tremendous  industrial  and  financial  re¬ 
sources.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
balance  of  payments  was  all  in  our  favor. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  there  was  great 
concern  in  this  country  about  what  we 
were  to  do  about  our  surplus  capacity  and 
the  recognition  that  we  had  better  do 
something  about  this  or  that  surplus 
would  rise  to  plague  us  and  lead  to  eco¬ 
nomic  stagnation  here  at  home. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  speeches  and  the 
concerns  voiced  of  the  time  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  we  find  that  that  was  one  of 
the  arguments  that  helped  induce  us  to 
embark  upon  a  strong  grant  program 
under  the  Marshall  plan.  The  same  sit¬ 
uation  does  not  exist  today.  It  is  just 
the  opposite.  The  balance  of  payments 
is  against  us.  The  economy  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  threatened  by  inflation. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  those 
who  are  supporting  him  had  better  take 
a  long,  long  look  at  what  the  economic 


situation  of  this  country  is,  before  they 
go  ahead  with  this  drive  that  they  obvi¬ 
ously  have  started  today.  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  drive  will  be  stopped.  I  believe 
the  American  people  will  insist  that  it  be 
stopped,  because  they  do  not  want  to 
throw  additional  millions  of  American 
taxpayers’  dollars  in  increased  foreign 
aid  down  ratholes  abroad. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  as  I  am  sure  he  well  knows — in 
fact,  our  conversation  before  he  departed 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  recog¬ 
nizes — that  our  difference  is  not  a  per¬ 
sonal  difference,  but  a  very  sincere  dif¬ 
ference,  over  what  legislative  policy 
should  be. 

I  shall  continue  to  vote  for  reasonable 
cuts  in  this  bill,  and  to  vote  against  any 
proposal  to  restore  any  cuts  that  have 
been  made.  And  if  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  does  not  report  a  foreign  aid  bill 
which,  in  my  opinion,  protects  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer,  I  shall  once  again  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  obtained  con¬ 
sent  to  put  into  the  Record  certain  pro¬ 
posals  that  we  have  made  in  the  past 
in  regard  to  needed  reforms. 

Exhibit  1 

Excerpts  From  Committee  Report,  1965 

4.  COMMITTEE  COMMENTS 

The  committee  this  year  approached  the 
foreign,  aid  bill  with  something  close  to  a 
consensus  on  three  basic  points:  first,  that 
some  kind  of  foreign  assistance  program  is 
essential  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States;  second,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the 
program  conducted  under  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  and,  third, 
that  the  Congress  has  a  clear  duty  to  perform 
in  providing  policy  guidance  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations,  including  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  At  the  same  time,  committee  mem¬ 
bers  hold  widely  differing  views  about  the 
deficiencies  of  the  current  program  and  ad¬ 
vance  partial  or  tentative  alternatives  which 
often  are  mutually  contradictory. 

It  should  be  stressed  in  this  connection 
that  such  views  and  suggestions  usually  are 
aimed  at  fundamental  questions  of  policy, 
rather  than  at  administrative  and  short-term 
difficulties.  For  there  is  general  agreement 
that  small  adjustments  in  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  proposals  could  not  result  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  secure  broad  public  and 
congressional  support.  Moreover,  some 
members  feel  that  Congress  increasingly  in 
recent  years  has  seen  its  constitutional  role 
in  the  formulation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  re¬ 
linquished  to  or  usurped  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  regardless  of 
which  political  party  held  power.  This  trend 
has  resulted  in  a  situation  in  which  support 
or  rejection  of  administration  policy  have 
seemed  the  sole  alternatives. 

Only  by  questioning  the  basic  premises 
behind  the  foreign  aid  program,  as  it  has 
taken  shape  over  the  years,  can  there  be  a 
productive  discussion  of  policy  alternatives 
outside  the  misleading  and  barren  context 
of  being  compelled  to  consider  a  single  thesis 
and  its  antithesis. 

Accompanying  and  intertwined  with  this 
attitude  is  the  feeling  among  members  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  increas¬ 
ingly  is  being  forced  into  the  role  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Aid.  To  a  considerable 
extent  the  necessity  for  lengthy  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  reviews  of  the  aid  program  each  year  is 
preventing  the  committee  from  giving  its 
attention  to  other  equally  important  or  even 
more  significant  foreign  policy  questions,  and 
reducing  the  time  which  it  can  devote  to 
legislative  oversight  of  executive  agencies. 
So  long  as  there  is  so  much  criticism  of  the 
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aid  program — whether  valid  or  not — the  com¬ 
mittee  is  unable  to  sponsor  or  approve  a 
long-term  authorization  for  this  program, 
and  is  unable  to  break  the  dreary  cycle  of 
full-scale  and  time-consuming  annual  re¬ 
views. 

These  views  converge  and  are  reflected  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  part  IV  of  the  bill,  provision  is 
made:  for  terminating  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  its  present  form  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1967;  for  establishing  a  Foreign 
Aid  Planning  Committee  with  two-thirds  of 
its  members  being  drawn  from  the  Congress; 
for  establishing  guidelines  for  that  commit¬ 
tee’s  profound  scrutiny  of  the  question  of 
foreign  assistance;  and  for  having  this  com¬ 
mittee  make  its  findings  known  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  is  requested  to  submit  his  recom¬ 
mendations  on  foreign  aid  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  July  1,  1966.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bill  provides  a  2-year  authorization  for 
the  foreign  aid  program  during  the  interim 
period  in  which  the  whole  issue  is  exhaus¬ 
tively  studied. 

These  two  major  provisions  are  almost 
indissolubly  connected  with  respect  to  the 
committee’s  heavy  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Some  committee  members  are  very  reluctant 
to  provide  an  authorization  for  more  than  1 
year.  They  approve  this  course  only  on 
the  basis  of  these  two  points:  first,  they  rec¬ 
ognize  that  it  would  be  highly  confusing  and 
unproductive  if  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  were  simultaneously  forced  to  work 
on  two  possibly  quite  different  approaches 
to  the  question  of  foreign  assistance;  and, 
second,  they  recognize  no  inhibitions  on  the 
committee  or  individual  members  with  re¬ 
spect  to  raising  questions  or  promoting  new 
views  in  connection  with  the  program  for 
fiscal  1967.  It  is  clearly  understood  that  the 
committee  will  continue  to  watch  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  closely  in  carrying  out  its 
functions  of  legislative  oversight  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  approving  for  a  2-year  period  the 
program  requested  by  the  President  for  fis¬ 
cal  year  1966.  In  view  of  the  widespread 
criticism  of  the  existing  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  this  action  may  be  queried  by  those 
who  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  program. 
The  main  point  here  is  that  intolerable  con¬ 
fusion  would  result  if  Congress  tried  in  1966 
to  review  an  annual  foreign  aid  program  in 
the  traditional  format  at  the  same  time  it  was 
planning  a  future  program.  This  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  current  program  is  to  end 
June  30,  1967.  The  President  is  to  submit 
his  proposals  for  a  new  program  by  July  1, 
1966,  so  that  Congress  will  have  ample  time 
to  consider  them  before  the  cutoff  date. 
Within  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  part  IV 
of  the  bill,  the  committee  maintains  an  open 
mind  as  to  the  results  of  the  inquiry  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  criticism  which 
has  been  directed  towards  it,  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  can  be  said  in  support  and 
justification  for  the  program  authorized  in 
this  bill.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  has  been  said, 
and  ample  material  on  this  score  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  hearing  record  on  the  bill,  as  well  as 
in  the  presentation  made  to  the  Congress  by 
the  executive  branch.  Justice  cannot  be 
done  in  this  report  to  all  the  many  persua¬ 
sive  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The 
main  point  here  is  that  the  committee  re¬ 
affirms  its  belief  that  a  foreign  assistance 
program  is  essential  and  that  there  is  no 
current  alternative  to  considering  that  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  light  of  the  basic  policies  which 
have  prevailed  over  a  number  of  years  and 
which  still  prevail.  Within  this  framework 
the  committee  has  carefully  considered  the 
administration  proposals  at  great  length  and 
the  majority  of  members  are  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  best  program  which  can  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  under  existing  conditions. 


5.  SUBSTANTIVE  PROVISIONS 
*  *  •  «  * 

Part  IV — Programs  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1967 

The  bill  adds  a  new  part  TV  to  the  act 
which  will,  the  committee  believes,  lead  to 
substantial  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program. 

First,  in  the  new  section  701  it  is  provided 
that  all  assistance  under  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  480),  or  any  extension  thereof, 
shall  be  terminated  as  of  June  30,  1967.  The 
purpose  is  to  make  possible  a  completely 
fresh  start  with  a  revamped  program  after 
that  date. 

The  new  section  702  requests  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  submit  to  Congress  by  July  1,  1966, 
his  recommendations  and  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  for  future  foreign  aid  programs  taking 
into  account  principles  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  new  section  703.  The  committee  also 
contemplates  that  the  President  may  wish 
to  take  account  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Planning  Committee  referred  to  below 
and  to  counsel  with  it. 

The  principles  of  section  703  are  that  as¬ 
sistance  should  be  divided  into  four  distinct 
categories : 

(1)  Assistance  intended  primarily  for  hu¬ 
manitarian  purposes,  including  famine  relief 
and  other  assistance  under  title  n  of  Public 
Law  480,  and  assistance  extended  through 
worldwide  international  organizations  (as 
distinct  from  free  world  organizations) . 
This  would  be  the  means  by  which  the 
United  States  meets  its  obligations  as  a  good 
citizen  of  the  world — analogous  to  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  contributions  to  a  charity  drive. 

(2)  Development  assistance:  This  would 
be  extended  “only  to  countries  in  which 
progress  is  being  made  toward  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of 
the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private 
enterprise.”  It  would  also  be  extended  in 
furtherance  of  sound  plans  for  economic  and 
social  growth  with  a  view  to  making  the 
recipient  countries  self-sufficient  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  type  of  assistance  would  be 
aimed  directly  and  exclusively  at  economic 
development  in  countries  selected  according 
to  the  criteria  stated.  Only  in  such  coun¬ 
tries  is  there  a  reasonable  possibility  that 
economic  development  can  be  brought  about 
in  a  framework  compatible  with  U.S.  na¬ 
tional  interests. 

(3)  Political  or  contingency  assistance: 
This  would  be  primarily  to  advance  or  pro¬ 
tect  the  mutual  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  a  limited  number  of  recipient 
countries  or  areas.  This  recognizes  that,  on 
occasion,  a  power  with  the  worldwide  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  has  to  engage  in  aid 
for  purely  political  reasons,  narrowly  defined. 

(4)  Military  assistance:  This  would  be 
furnished  to  serve  the  military  defense  of  the 
United  States  as  recommended  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Further  principles  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  proposals  for  any  further  aid  program  are 
that,  except  for  humanitarian  assistance,  aid 
should  be  extended  to  no  more  than  50  coun¬ 
tries;  and  that  administration  of  nonmilitary 
assistance  should  be  unified,  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  under  a  single  agency.  Finally,  it  is 
provided  that  any  future  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
posals  should  include  recommendations  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  assistance  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  multilaterally  or  bilaterally  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  extended  on  a 
program  or  a  project  basis. 

The  new  section  704  creates  a  Foreign  Aid 
Planning  Committee  to  advise  and  assist  the 
President  upon  his  request  and  to  make  its 
own  independent  studies  and  investigations 


with  a  view  to  submitting  recommendations 
to  the  Congress. 

The  committee  is  to  consist  of  12  mem¬ 
bers — four  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
four  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President,  and  four  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker.  The  committee  is  given  the 
usual  authority  to  provide  itself  with  a  staff, 
to  hold  hearings,  and  to  subpena  witnesses 
and  documents.  Departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  are  directed  to  furnish 
the  committee,  upon  its  request,  such  infor¬ 
mation  or  other  assistance  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $400,000 
of  foreign  aid  appropriations  is  to  be  made 
available  to  the  committee  to  carry  on  its 
work.  The  committee’s  final  report  is  due 
January  3,  1967. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  intends 
for  the  principles  enunciated  in  these  new 
sections  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  any  fu¬ 
ture  foreign  aid  programs  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Foreign  Aid 
Planning  Committee  as  broad  guidelines. 
They  are  not  meant  to  be  all-inclusive  or  as 
limitations  on  any  recommendations  or  on 
any  studies  which  the  Foreign  Aid  Planning 
Committee  may  feel  desirable.  Among  other 
things,  the  committee  should  address  itself 
to  the  question  of  loan  terms,  and  to  the 
question  of  separating  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Planning  Committee  is 
specifically  authorized  to  submit  interim  re¬ 
ports  prior  to  the  date  of  its  final  report.  It 
will  have  available  in  July  1966  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendations  to  the  Congress,  and 
it  will  take  these  into  account  in  framing 
its  own  recommendations  for  final  submis¬ 
sion  6  months  later. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  believes 
that  out  of  the  guidelines  which  the  bill 
provides  and  out  of  the  studies  which  it 
authorizes,  there  can  be  developed  a  foreign- 
aid  program  which  is  sharper  in  focus  and 
clearer  in  purpose  than  the  miscellany  of 
activities  presently  lumped  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “foreign  aid.”  The  committee  also 
believes  that  the  number  of  countries  receiv¬ 
ing  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another  should 
be  reduced.  It  recognizes  that  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction  in  recent  years, 
but  further  reductions  are  called  for.  The 
figure  of  50  countries,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  guidelines  in  the  bill,  is  to  be  compared 
with  82  countries  for  which  military  or  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  is  programed  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  The  figure  of  50  is  admit¬ 
tedly  arbitrary  and  may  be  adjusted  upward 
or  downward  depending  on  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  President  and  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Planning  Committee.  Some  limitation 
on  the  number  of  aid-recipient  countries, 
however,  should  have  at  least  two  salutary 
effects:  (1)  It  should  induce  the  executive 
branch  to  adopt  more  stringent  priorities 
and  to  reconsider  its  present  tendency  to 
view  an  “AID  presence”  in  a  developing 
country  as  ipso  factor  desirable;  and  (2)  it 
should  make  aid,  where  extended,  more 
meaningful. 

6.  MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  MR.  MORSE 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  bill  in  committee  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  consider  that  it  embodies  a 
worthwhile  aid  program  for  the  2  years  of 
aid  which  it  authorizes.  Once  again,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  found  the 
program  in  its  existing  form  to  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Its  report  states  that:  “the  committee 
this  year  approached  the  foreign  aid  bill  with 
something  close  to  a  consensus  on  three  basic 
points:  first,  that  some  kind  of  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  program  is  essential  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States;  second,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  profound  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  program  conducted  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  and  third,  that  the  Congress  has  a 
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clear  duty  to  perforin  In  providing  policy 
guidance  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  In¬ 
cluding  the  aid  program.” 

But  even  as  it  expressed  its  “profound  dis¬ 
satisfaction,”  the  committee  once  again  de¬ 
clined  to  do  anything  of  consequence  to  im¬ 
prove  the  program  for  the  2  years  covered 
by  the  bill.  The  most  it  could  bring  itself 
to  do  was  to  terminate  the  program  at  the 
end  of  that  time  and  call  for  a  Foreign  Aid 
Planning  Committee  to  be  set  up  in  the 
meantime  to  recommend  a  new  program. 

Part  IV  of  this  bill  is  a  revision  of  an 
amendment  I  first  offered  2  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
said  of  it  in  its  1963  report:  “in  fact,  the 
committee  gave  serious  consideration  to  an 
amendment  that  would  have  terminated  the 
program  in  its  present  form  June  30,  1965, 
so  that  both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  could  consider  a  major  reorganization 
and  reorientation  of  the  program  prior  to 
that  date.  The  committee  refrained  from 
adopting  this  amendment  in  the  expectation 
which  it  hopes  will  not  prove  unjustified, 
that  the  administration  will  submit  a  fiscal 
year  1965  program  to  Congress  which  has 
been  revamped  in  major  respects.” 

Since  no  revamped  program  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  2  years,  I  do  not  see  how  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  conscionably  recommend  another 
2  years  of  the  existing  one. 

The  2 -year  authorization  dovetails  with 
the  timetable  of  the  Planning  Committee, 
which  will  make  interim  reports  and  a  final 
report  by  January  3,  1967.  I  concurred  in  it 
for  that  reason.  But  establishment  of  the 
Planning  Committee  does  not  relieve  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  the  Congress 
from  their  duty  to  alter  the  program  in  this 
bill,  for  those  2  years. 

Responsibility  for  aid  program  rests  with 
Congress 

For  too  long,  the  committee,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  whole,  have  failed  in  their  duty  to 
establish  clear  policy  guidelines  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  American  foreign  aid  to  other  na¬ 
tions.  This  is  not  an  area  of  foreign  policy 
that  the  Constitution  assigns  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  If  it  were,  legislation  would  be  unnec¬ 
essary. 

As  it  is,  only  Congress  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money,  and  that  only  in  pursuance 
of  law.  And  only  Congress  is  authorized  “to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex¬ 
cises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.”  It  is  only  under  this  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Constitution  that  foreign  aid  is 
possible  at  all. 

The  recommendations  of  a  President  are  as 
desirable  in  the  enactment  of  a  foreign  aid 
program  as  they  are  in  the  enactment  of  an 
anti  poverty  program  or  a  flood  control  proj¬ 
ect.  But  there  is  no  constitutional  basis  for 
the  general  use  of  administrative  discretion 
which  has  rendered  the  aid  program  the 
flabby  and  unproductive  one  it  is  today. 

The  freehanded  extension  of  aid  in  the  last 
15  years  has  greatly  weakened  it  in  all  its 
various  purposes.  It  was  the  conditioning 
by  the  United  States  that  led  the  United  Arab 
Republic’s  delegate  to  announce  to  the 
United  Nations  last  December  “It  [foreign 
aid]  is  a  right  to  which  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  are  entitled.” 

So  long  as  our  administrative  officials 
regard  aid  as  a  means  of  American  ingress 
all  over  the  world,  receiving  countries  will 
continue  to  be  encouraged  to  think  it  comes 
with  diplomatic  recognition  and  requires 
nothing  more  from  them  than  their  exist¬ 
ence. 

This  lack  of  standards,  and  the  delegation 
of  its  duties  and  functions,  are  the  fault  of 
Congress.  Hence,  the  failure  of  foreign  aid 
to  return  to  the  American  people  any  results 
commensurate  with  their  expenditure  is  also 
the  fault  of  Congress. 


The  foreign  aid  program  has  operated  as 
though  through  a  ministry  changing  when 
its  chief  executive  falls,  but  otherwise  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  activities  free  from  legislative 
direction.  Some  authorities  prefer  that  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  United  States,  but  that  is  not  the 
system  established  by  the  Constitution  and 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  allow  ourselves  to 
drift  into  it  by  the  voluntary  relinquishment 
of  its  powers  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

The  2-year  authorization 

While  I  voted  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
committee  members  to  authorize  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  I  am 
compelled  to  make  my  position  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  completely  clear.  The  sole  reason  why 
I  went  along  with  this  extension,  even  while 
voting  against  final  passage,  hinges  upon 
committee  acceptance  of  my  amendment 
which  is  carried  in  part  IV  of  the  bill,  and 
which  dictates  an  end  to  the  program  as 
presently  constituted  in  1967.  I  accept  the 
committee  concensus  that  there  would  be 
considerable  confusion  and  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  if  my  cutoff  amendment  became  law, 
and  if  the  subsequent  special  committee  and 
the  administration  at  the  same  time  were 
working  on  two  possibly  very  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  foreign  aid  problem. 

Thus,  I  agreed  to  vote  for  a  2-year  author¬ 
ization — although  not  for  the  bill  as  a 
whole — with  the  understanding  that  this 
agreement  depends  on  part  IV  of  the  bill 
becoming  law. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe — and  I 
know  the  majority  of  committee  members 
agre  with  me— that  we  can  relinquish  in  any 
way  our  duty  to  check  into  the  foreign  aid 
situation  each  and  every  year,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  an  administration  bill  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  this  duty  of 
legislative  oversight  is  inescapably  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
ase  well  as  by  all  historical  precedent.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  either  the 
committee  or  a  single  member  of  it  from 
seeking  out  the  facts  on  foreign  aid  at  any 
point  dining  any  year,  and  making  the  re¬ 
sulting  information  available  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  public.  In  the  third  place,  I  would 
contemplate  a  situation  in  which  the  Foreign 
Aid  Planning  Committee  established  by  my 
cutoff  amendment  would  make  interim  re¬ 
ports  on  its  findings,  whether  formal  or  in¬ 
formal  in  character.  I  would  further  ex¬ 
pect  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
consider  such  data  closely  and  to  press  for 
any  necessary  changes  that  might  be  made  by 
the  AID  Agency.  Should  the  latter  not  com¬ 
ply  on  a  voluntary  basis,  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  there  would  be  no  inhibition 
against  this  committee  introducing  legisla¬ 
tion  to  give  mandatory  effect  to  the  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee’s  recommendations.  In  sum, 
no  one  should  be  under  any  illusion  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  agreeing  to 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  program  is  thereby 
giving  up  even  the  slightest  bit  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Finally,  I  want  to  reemphasize  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  2-year  authorization  and 
the  cutoff  amendment  are  indissolubly 
linked.  There  should  be,  if  there  is  not, 
fierce  determination  on  the  part  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  to  contest  any 
effort  to  scuttle  my  amendment  while  trying 
to  preserve  the  2-year  authorization. 
***** 
Inflated  military  assistance 

As  in  the  past  years  the  military  assistance 
element  in  the  foreign  aid  program  is  un¬ 
justifiably  large  and  scattered  in  character. 
This  year,  even  more  than  in  the  past,  the 
military  aid  component  appears  to  be  based 
on  an  outmoded  and  ineffective  policy  frame¬ 
work.  It  adds  insult  to  injury  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  asked  to  authorize  $115  million 
more  for  fiscal  year  1966  than  the  $1,055  bil¬ 
lion  appropriated  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 


Even  the  Clay  Committee  Report  of  1963, 
which  did  not  seriously  contest  the  overall 
policy  governing  military  aid,  but  protested 
the  number  of  countries  involved,  made  it 
clear  that  by  this  stage  we  should  be  con¬ 
templating  a  program  of  no  more  than  $1 
billion  for  military  assistance. 

We  can  derive  no  comfort  from  the  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  assertion  that  72  percent  of 
the  military  aid  funds  are  concentrated  in 
11  so-called  “forward  defense  countries”: 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  India,  Thai¬ 
land,  Laos,  Vietnam,  Philippines,  Taiwan,  and 
Korea.  These  countries  described  in  the  un¬ 
classified  summary  presentation  book  as 
bordering  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu¬ 
nist  China — erroneously  in  the  case  of  three 
of  them — are,  it  is  true,  most  exposed  to  the 
possibility  of  Soviet  or  Communist  Chinese 
aggression.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  one 
believes,  as  I  do  not,  that  our  past  heavy 
infusions  of  military  assistance  could  help 
these  countries  to  defend  themselves  for  more 
than  a  few  days  without  massive  U.S.  inter¬ 
vention,  the  problem  is  that  most  of  these 
countries  do  not  appear  to  share  that  view  of 
the  situation.  On  the  contrary,  at  least  four 
of  them  are  far  more  interested  in  concen¬ 
trating  their  troops  in  a  position  to  fight 
each  other,  rather  than  to  repel  any  fancied 
Communist  invasion.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
island  nations  concerned,  there  scarcely  can 
be  any  question  but  that  their  security  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  on  American  air  and 
sea  power  in  the  Pacific,  and  not  on  large 
numbers  of  ground  forces. 

Each  year,  we  are  told  that  indigenous 
armies  are  cheaper  to  "field”  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  number  of  U.S.  troops  and  they  will  be 
on  hand  to  help  us  fight  any  war  in  their 
area.  This  comforting  theory  has  been  voiced 
in  special  connection  with  the  Far  East.  But 
right  now  we  are  fighting  a  war  in  the  Far 
East,  and  where  are  the  troops  from  South 
Korea,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Pakistan, 
and  Taiwan  that  our  taxpayers  have  been 
supporting  all  these  years? 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  us  to  con¬ 
front  the  premise  that  the  policy  framework 
for  our  military  aid  program  deepnds  very 
largely  on  obsolescent  theory  developed  a 
dozen  years  ago.  The  hallmark  of  this  theory 
was  a  severe  case  of  "pactitis.”  Because 
NATO  was  a  real  success  and  totally  valid  at 
a  time  of  great  peril  for  Western  Europe,  it 
was  decided  that  the  success  should  be  emu¬ 
lated  in  every  area  that  might  be  threatened 
by  the  then  monolithic  Slno-Soviet  bloc. 
Thus  we  had  the  creation  of  SEATO  and 
CENTO — or  the  northern  tier,  as  it  was  often 
called — and  in  our  period  of  fondest  enthu¬ 
siasm  even  thought  of  creating  a  southern 
tier  which  would  make  everything  tidy  if  not 
sensible. 

Now  we  go  on  today  as  if  nothing  had 
really  changed  in  the  last  decade.  We  do- so 
despite  the  evidence  of  change  on  every  side. 
The  Sino-Soviet  bloc  has  split  into  two  com¬ 
peting  powers,  whose  only  prospect  of  re¬ 
newed  cohesion  probably  stems  from  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  United  States  on 
southeast  Asia.  The  SEATO  alliance  has 
been  proved  virtually  useless  in  the  context 
of  the  undeclared  war  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
may  be  deserted  by  France  at  the  first  politi¬ 
cally  opportune  moment.  CENTO  long  ago 
lost  its  Baghdad  headquarters  through  the 
withdrawal  of  Iraq;  it  now  finds  that  its  east¬ 
ern  anchor,  Pakistan,  is  busily  making  friend¬ 
ly  gestures  toward  Red  China  while  indulging 
its  apparent  true  vocation  of  warlike  maneu¬ 
vers  on  the  borders  of  India.  The  latter, 
which  has  steadfastly  refused  to  play  the 
alliance  game,  is  diverted  from  the  necessary 
task  of  guarding  its  borders  against  Chinese 
incursions  by  the  threatening  posture  of  the 
U.S. -equipped  Pakistani  Army. 

One  would  think  that,  with  all  the  trans¬ 
formation  which  has  occurred  in  Asia,  the 
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Pentagon  might  be  inhibited  from  coming  to 
the  Congress  with  the  selfsame  story  which 
it  has  advanced  unchanged  for  these  many 
years.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  on  the  committee  for 
some  time  can  recite  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment’s  testimony  from  memory  before  the 
hearings  on  foreign  aid  even  begin. 
"Obsolescence”  theory  will  lead  to  perma¬ 
nent  military  aid 

Another  argument  we  have  heard  with 
wearying  frequency  in  this  regard  concerns 
the  purported  need  for  us  to  replace  obso¬ 
lete  equipment  with  up-to-date  weapons  in 
these  forward  defense  countries.  This  is  the 
case,  even  though  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  the  more  modern  American  equipment 
being  used  in  Vietnam  is  not  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  there.  For  example, 
we  seem  to  be  finding  that  propeller-driven 
aircraft  are  far  more  useful  than  modern 
jets;  indeed,  it  may  not  be  too  farfetched  to 
envisage  us  buying  back  some  of  the  “obso¬ 
lete”  equipment  which  we  furnished  to  the 
forward  defense  countries.  In  any  event,  if 
our  policy  dictates  that  we  must  constantly 
keep  replacing  obsolete  equipment  in  every 
country  receiving  large  amounts  of  military 
aid,  then  we  can  anticipate  the  likelihood  of 
our  being  forced  to  conduct  such  a  program 
in  the  year  2000 — if  the  world  reaches  that 
year  intact.  In  the  name  of  sanity,  that 
policy  should  be  promptly  overhauled  except 
for  certain  specific  limited  applications. 

The  reason  for  this  great  emphasis  on  such 
countries  as  Greece,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  Tai¬ 
wan,  and  Korea  comes  from  two  themes  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  executive  branch.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  told  that  the  military  aid  funds 
for  southeast  Asia  in  the  bill  not  only  cannot 
be  curtailed!  but  should  be  subject  to  con¬ 
stant  increase.  As  I  note  elsewhere  in  these 
remarks,  the  full  cost  of  our  undeclared  war 
in  Vietnam  should  be  broken  out  of  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  bill  and  justified  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  authorization  which  calls  things  by 
their  right  names.  As  matters  stand,  the 
argument  afforded  by  the  urgent  situation  in 
Vietnam  is  used  by  the  Pentagon  on  every 
occasion  to  resist  any  cuts  whatsoever  in  the 
military  aid  component. 

***** 
Vietnam  aid  should  be  authorized  separately 

Our  military  activities  in  Vietnam  and  our 
national  interests  in  Vietnam  and  Laos  have 
burgeoned  far  beyond  the  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  foreign  aid,  and  should  be  author¬ 
ized  in  separate  legislation. 

It  was  an  aid  program  unchecked  and  un¬ 
supervised  by  Congress  that  drew  us  into  an 
undeclared  war  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but 
the  war  has  reached  the  stage  where  it 
should  no  longer  be  lumped  in  with  foreign 
aid. 

Moreover,  the  proposal  for  an  “open-end” 
authorization  for  Vietnam  is  a  very  bad 
precedent  to  put  into  a  foreign  aid  bill.  It 
represents  the  kind  of  authorization  that 
will  be  sought  for  other  areas  if  Congress 
approves  this  one,  and  will  mark  a  further 
renunciation  of  congressional  control  over 
a  legislative  program. 

Summary 

Because  the  authorization  continues  for  2 
years  aid  programs  for  an  excessive  number 
of  countries,  because  it  increases  military 
aid  to  countries  where  it  will  do  American 
interests  more  harm  than  good,  and  because 
it  promotes  an  increase  in  funds  for  inter¬ 
national  lending  agencies  sight  unseen  by 
Congress,  I  believe  at  least  half  a  billion 
dollars  should  be  cut  from  this  bill  for  each 
of  the  2  years. 

Wayne  Morse. 

Excerpts  From  Committee  Report,  1966 
Section  101 

This  section  would  amend  the  statement 
of  policy  relating  to  economic  assistance 
contained  in  section  102  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 


sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  by  adding 
the  following  sentence : 

“This  Act,  or  the  furnishing  of  economic, 
military,  or  other  assistance  under  this  Act 
or  the  Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act  of 
1966,  shall  not  be  construed  as  creating  a  new 
commitment  or  as  affecting  any  existing 
commitment  to  use  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  for  defense  of  any  foreign 
country. 

In  the  nearly  two  decades  this  committee 
has  studied  aid  bills  each  year  it  never  con¬ 
sidered  that  economic  or  military  assistance 
to  another  country  could  in  any  way  con¬ 
stitute  a  commitment  of  U.S.  military  forces. 
However,  administration  officials  have  in 
recent  months  suggested  that  the  provision 
of  foreign  assistance  to  Vietnam  over  the 
years  is  one  component  of  the  overall  U.S. 
commitment  to  that  country.  The  commit¬ 
tee  cannot  agree  with  any  such  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  its  intent  in  recommending  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  approval  of  aid  legislation  each  year. 
It  was  recommending  aid,  and  nothing  more. 

The  committee’s  statement  of  policy  makes 
it  clear  that  it  is  intended  in  no  way  to 
detract  from  any  existing  commitment  to 
Vietnam  or  to  any  other  country.  Neither  is 
the  foreign  asisstance  program  to  be  used  in 
the  future  as  a  substitute  for  a  treaty  or 
other  constitutional  commitment  of  U.S. 
military  forces  regardless  of  the  size,  scope 
or  duration  of  the  aid  program  in  any  coun¬ 
try. 

The  American  people  must  be  reassured 
that  furnishing  foreign  aid  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  back-door  commitment  of  mili¬ 
tary  forces  to  a  potential  series  of  brushfire 
wars  in  countries  throughout  the  world.  In 
addition,  aid  recipients  need  to  be  put  on 
notice  that  regardless  of  the  extent  of  aid, 
they  should  in  no  way  interpret  U.S.  gener¬ 
osity  as  a  promise  to  help  with  military 
forces  in  time  of  trouble. 

This  statement  of  policy  should  help  clear 
the  air  for  the  public,  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  every  country  which  is 
or  may  become  a  recipient  under  the  foreign 
assistance  program. 

CHAPTER  2. - DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 
Section  102(a)  (1).  Loan  Criteria 

This  section  amends  section  201(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  new  criteria  to  the  factors  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  making  development 
loans ; 

(1)  The  degree  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  making  progress  toward  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative, 
and  private  enterprise. 

(2)  The  degree  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  taking  steps  to  improve  its  climate 
for  private  investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  through  encouragement  of  maximum 
private  ownership  in  new  and  existing  in¬ 
dustry,  through  nondiscriminatory  treat¬ 
ment  between  national  and  nonnational  and 
between  public  and  private  enterprises  and 
products,  through  adequate  protection  of 
industrial  property  rights  (such  as  patents 
and  trademarks). 

(3)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  will  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  self-sustaining  growth. 

These  criteria  are  self-explanatory  and  are 
in  addition  to  the  six  criteria  now  in  the  act. 
Two  of  the  new  criteria  were  included  in 
last  year’s  Senate  foreign  assistance  bill  as 
principles  to  be  taken  into  account  in  shap¬ 
ing  a  new  aid  program.  The  committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  new  criteria  are  reasonable 
objectives  for  the  aid  program. 

Section  102(a)(2).  Limitation  on  Coun tries 
to  Which  Loans  Can  Be  Made 

This  section  limits  to  10  the  number  of 
countries  outside  Latin  America  to  which 
development  loans  can  be  made  except 
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through  the  World  Bank  and  its  affiliates. 
AID  has  firm  plans  to  make  loans  to  only  10 
countries  in  fiscal  1967.  Three  additional 
countries  are  “eligible"  for  development  lend¬ 
ing  and  the  committee  was  advised  that  the 
total  countries  to  which  loans  might  be  made 
in  fiscal  1967  might  be  18  or  19  after  distribu¬ 
tion  of  $18,200,000  programed  for  lending  to 
several  unspecified  African  countries.  AID 
made  development  loans  to  19  countries  in 
the  1966  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  bill  incorporates  a  proce¬ 
dure  which  will  permit  loans  to  be  made  to 
additional  countries  above  the  limit  of  10  if 
(1)  the  President  makes  a  finding  that  the 
loan  to  the  country  is  in  the  national  interest 
and  submits  a  report  giving  his  reasons 
therefor  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  and  (2)  each  of  these  committees 
adopts  a  resolution  approving  the  making 
of  the  loan  or  loans  to  that  country.  This 
will  provide  flexibility  to  make  loans  in 
countries  above  the  basic  limit  of  10  but 
only  after  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  have  approved  the  proposal. 
The  requirement  follows  the  pattern  under 
existing  law  for  approval  of  certain  public 
building  and  watershed  projects  by  con¬ 
gressional  committees. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  will  encourage  AID  of¬ 
ficials  to  concentrate  their  efforts  by  pro¬ 
viding  assistance  to  a  smaller  group  of 
countries  which  are  in  a  position  to  use 
aid  most  effectively.  The  committee  does 
not  believe  that  the  national  interest  is 
served  merely  by  establishing,  as  AID  does 
in  too  many  countries,  an  aid  “presence” 
that  makes  little,  if  any,  permanent  con¬ 
tribution  toward  solving  economic  and  social 
problems.  It  is  the  view  of  the  committee 
that  maximum  effectiveness  per  dollar  of 
aid  can  be  achieved  only  by  concentration  of 
effort.  This  limitation  is  a  modest  step 
in  that  direction.  It  does  not  apply  to  as¬ 
sistance  provided  through  the  multilateral 
lending  agencies  and  the  committee  hopes 
that  its  imposition  will  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  greater  interest  in  channeling 
more  aid  through  the  World  Bank  group. 
Section  102(b).  Interest  Rate  on  Develop¬ 
ment  Loans 

Under  existing  law  there  are  two  interest 
rates  for  development  loans.  A  rate  of  not 
less  than  1  percent  is  charged  for  the  period 
no  longer  than  10  years  from  the  time  the 
loan  is  made,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
loan  term  a  rate  of  not  less  than  2  y2  percent 
is  required.  This  section  amends  section 
201(d)  of  the  act  to  increase  the  minimum 
interest  rate  for  the  second  stage  of  the 
loan  from  2  Vi  to  3  percent. 

The  committee  considered  at  some  length 
a  proposal  to  raise  the  interest  rate  to  that 
which  would  equal  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  its  long-term  borrowings. 
Although  no  long-term  Treasury  bonds  are 
being  issued  at  the  present,  the  market  yield 
on  outstanding  issues  with  20-year  maturi¬ 
ties  averaged  4%  percent  for  the  first  11 
months  of  the  1966  fiscal  year.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recognized  that  an  increase  of  this 
magnitude  would  have  a  considerable  impact 
on  the  development  loan  program  and 
would  in  effect  place  the  program  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  after  the  10-year  grace 
period  minus  administrative  costs  and  as¬ 
suming  no  losses.  However,  the  committee 
does  believe  that  the  prevailing  high  interest 
rates  in  this  country  call  for  adjusting  the 
minimum  interest  on  development  loans  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  what  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  American  taxpayer 
must  pay  on  money  they  borrow  and  the 
interest  the  foreign  government  must  pay  for 
loans  under  the  program. 

The  subsidization  rate  on  development 
loans,  on  the  basis  of  the  4%  percent  average 
rate  in  fiscal  1966  on  long-term  Treasury  is¬ 
sues,  is  3%  percent  for  the  first  10  years  and 
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1%  percent  for  the  remaining  period  of  the 
loan.  Market  yields  on  long-term  Treasury 
issues  are  actually  about  4%  percent  at 
present.  In  1964,  when  the  Congress  raised 
the  minimum  rate  on  the  second  stage  of 
development  loans  from  2  to  2  >/2  percent,  the 
average  rate  for  long-term  Treasury  borrow¬ 
ings  was  4 y8  percent.  In  view  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  in  the  cost  of  Government  and 
private  borrowings  since  then,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  increase  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  is  fully  justified. 

***** 
Section  102(d).  Use  of  International 
Lending  Organizations 

This  section  would  amend  section  205  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  relating  to  the 
use  of  international  lending  agencies  for  the 
channeling  of  development  loan  funds  to 
underdeveloped  countries.  Section  205  now 
authorizes  the  President,  at  his  discretion, 
to  transfer  up  to  15  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  development  lending  for 
use  through  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development  or  its  affil¬ 
iates,  the  International  Development  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.  The  amendment  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  would  permit  use  of  15  percent  of  the 
development  loan  funds  only  through  these 
organizations.  In  other  words,  15  percent 
of  the  loan  funds  would  be  available  only  for 
transfer  to  the  multilateral  lending  agencies 
and  could  not  be  used  for  regular  bilateral 
lending  by  AID. 

Last  year  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  President  be  authorized  to  use  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
through  the  World  Bank  group.  This  figure 
was  reduced  to  15  percent  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  as  finally  enacted.  The  committee 
believed  then,  as  it  does  now,  that  there  are 
compelling  reasons  for  placing  more  aid  on 
a  multilateral  basis  through  the  interna¬ 
tional  lending  agencies.  These  agencies  are 
able  to  enforce  higher  economic  standards 
and  also  to  avoid  the  political  pitfalls  in¬ 
herent  in  a  bilateral  aid  relationship.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  last  year,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  previous  years,  restrictive  language  in  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Act  prevented 
the  use  of  the  transfer  authority  by  the 
President. 

The  committee  hopes  that  its  action  in 
earmarking  funds  may  be  helpful  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  Congress  to  be  consistent  on  both 
the  authorization  and  the  appropriation  bills 
and  allow  the  President  to  use  the  facilities 
and  expertise  of  the  World  Bank  group  in 
administering  a  small  portion  of  the  total  aid 
effort. 

Title  II — Technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants 

Section  103(a)  (1) .  Additional  Criteria  for 
^  Technical  Cooperation  and  Development 

Grants 

This  section  amends  section  211(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  contains  the 
general  authority  for  technical  cooperation 
and  development  grants,  by  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  new  criteria  for  the  President  to 
consider  in  determining  a  country’s  eligibility 
for  this  type  of  aid :  ( 1 )  The  degree  to  which 
the  recipient  country  is  making  progress 
toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom 
of  expression  and  of  the  press,  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  individual  freedom, 
initiative,  and  private  enterprise,  and  (2) 
whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed 
will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self- 
sustaining  growth. 

The  criteria  are  self-explanatory  and  are 
the  same  as  two  of  the  three  new  criteria  to 
be  added  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
program  by  section  102(a)(1)  of  this  bill. 
They  were  approved  by  the  Senate  in  last 
year’s  foreign  aid  bill  as  principles  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  formulation  of  a 
new  aid  program. 


Section  103(a)(2).  Limitation  on  Countries 

This  section  amends  section  211(a)  of  the 
act  by  limiting  to  40  the  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  may  be  provided  technical  co¬ 
operation  and  development  grants  in  1  year. 
However,  countries  can  be  added  above  the 
limit  if  the  President  recommends  such  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  each  of  the  two  committees  adopts  a 
resolution  approving  the  addition  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  same  procedure  prescribed 
in  section  102(a)(2)  of  the  bill  for  making 
additional  countries  above  the  limit  of  10 
eligible  for  development  loans.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  requiring  approval  by  committee  reso¬ 
lution  is  adopted  from  that  followed  for 
approval  of  certain  public  buildings  and 
watershed  projects. 

This  limitation  does  not  include  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  programed  to  re¬ 
ceive  technical  assistance  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Outside  of  Latin  America  AID 
proposed  technical  cooperation  and  develop¬ 
ment  grant  programs  in  47  countries  in  fiscal 
1967 — plus  6  regional  programs.  Of  the  47 
country  programs  proposed,  19  are  for  less 
than  $1  million. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  program 
could  be  more  effective  if  it  were  not  so 
diffuse.  The  amounts  programed  for  many 
countries  in  the  1967  fiscal  year  are  so  small 
that,  the  result  can  be  little  more  than  an 
American  aid  “presence.”  The  committee 
cannot  support  this  concept  of  spreading  a 
little  aid  to  a  large  number  of  countries. 
This  small  cutback  in  countries  will  make 
the  program  more  effective  in  the  long  run. 

The  committee  points  out  that  this  limit 
does  not  apply  to  assistance  through  the 
multilateral  agencies  and  hopes  that  this  ac¬ 
tion  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  advantages 
of  administering  a  greater  portion  of  the  aid 
program  through  the  international  agencies. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
Section  105(a)  (1)  (i) .  New  Criteria  for  Aid 
Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

Additional  criteria  for  the  President  to 
consider  furnishing  assistance  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  Identical,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  to  that  approved  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program,  have  been  recommended 
by  the  committee.  The  exception  is  aimed 
at  Latin  America  and  is  designed  to  encourage 
economic  and  political  integration  of  the 
region.  The  new  criteria  to  be  added  to  the 
four  now  in  the  act  are — 

(1)  The  degree  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  making  progress  toward  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative, 
and  private  enterprise; 

(2)  The  degree  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  taking  steps  to  improve  its  climate 
for  private  investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  through  encouragement  of  maximum 
private  ownership  in  new  and  existing  in¬ 
dustry,  through  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
between  national  and  nonnational  and  be¬ 
tween  public  and  private  enterprises  and 
products,  and  through  adequate  protection 
of  industrial  property  rights  (such  as  patents 
and  trademarks ) ; 

(3)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
self-sustaining  growth;  and 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  the  activity  to  be 
financed  will  contribute  to  the  economic  or 
political  integration  of  Latin  America. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  are  rea¬ 
sonable  and  desirable  objectives  which  the 
President  should  take  into  account  in  mak¬ 
ing  aid  determinations  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

•  •  •  •  • 


Section  105(a)(2).  Emphasis  on  Multilater¬ 
alism  in  Alliance  for  Progress 

This  section  would  introduce  two  new  ele¬ 
ments  into  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  both 
designed  to  move  it  further  in  the  direction 
of  multilateralism. 

First,  it  would  provide  that  Alliance  for 
Progress  loans  may  be  made  only  to  support 
national  economic  plans  approved  by  the 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  (CIAP).  The  effect  would  be 
that  before  a  country  could  participate  fully 
in  the  Alliance  it  would  have  to  make  a  na¬ 
tional  economic  plan  which  would  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Alliance’s  international  body. 
CIAP  would  not  be  given  the  power  to  con¬ 
trol  American  aid;  it  would  be  given  only  a 
limited  veto  in  the  sense  that  if  it  did  not 
approve  a  country’s  plan,  that  country  could 
receive  no  U.S.  loans.  CIAP,  consisting  of  six 
distinguished  Latin  Americans  and  one 
North  American  is  in  a  better  position  than 
AID  or  the  State  Department  to  insist  on 
rigorous  Latin  American  compliance  with  the 
standards  of  the  Alliance.  The  requirement 
would  not  apply  to  grant  aid;  i.e.,  to  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  or  to  emergency  assistance 
to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies. 

Second,  the  section  would  authorize  the 
transfer  of  up  to  15  percent  of  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds  to  the  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Bank  or  to  the  World  Bank  or 
its  affiliates.  This  is  analogous  to  the  au¬ 
thority  presently  existing  in  section  205  for 
the  transfer  of  development  loan  funds  to 
the  World  Bank  or  its  affiliates. 

The  President  would  be  given  discretion  to 
transfer  loan  funds  for  distribution  through 
the  international  lending  agencies,  whereas 
under  the  amendment  to  section  205  of  the 
act  contained  in  section  102(a)  (2)  of  this 
bill,  relating  to  the  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram,  15  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
would  be  available  only  for  transfer  to  the 
international  institutions. 

***** 
CHAPTER  4. - SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Section  108(a).  Limitation  on  Countries  To 
Receive  Assistance 

This  section  amends  section  401,  relating 
to  general  authority  for  the  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  program,  by  placing  a  limit  of  10  on 
the  number  of  countries  which  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  assistance  in  any  fiscal  year.  However, 
the  President  can  add  more  countries  when 
he  determines  that  it  is  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est.  The  determination,  and  the  reasons  for 
it,  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  administration  proposed  to  provide 
supporting  assistance  to  13  countries  in  1967. 
By  adopting  the  limitation  of  10,  the  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  to  encourage  retrenchment  in 
the  number  of  countries  included  in  this 
program.  On  the  basis  of  the  information 
presented  thus  far,  the  committee  is  unable 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  continuing 
supporting  assistance  to  several  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  programed  for  1967.  But  the  committee 
recognizes  that  unforeseen  situations  may 
occur.  It  has,  therefore,  approved  a  proce¬ 
dure  which  will  permit  the  addition  of  other 
countries  by  the  President. 

***** 

CHAPTER  6. - ASSISTANCE  TO  NONINDUSTRIALIZED 

COUNTRIES 

Section  110.  Population  Control 

Section  110  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
462  to  the  act,  to  authorize  specifically  the 
use  of  funds  for  furnishing  a  country,  at  its 
request,  with  technical  or  other  assistance 
for  the  control  of  population  growth.  Sec¬ 
tion  241(b)  of  the  act  now  authorizes  re¬ 
search  into  the  problems  of  population 
growth  but  the  committee  believes  that  AID 
officials  have  taken  too  conservative  an  atti¬ 
tude  toward  use  of  this  authority.  About  $10 
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million  is  programed  for  work  on  population 
control  problems  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  committee  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  population  growth  on  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  Many  of  the  benefits 
from  aid  are  offset  by  population  growth. 
Unless  greater  progress  is  made  in  control 
programs  even  massive  aid  will  be  relatively 
ineffective  in  raising  living  standards  in 
many  underdeveloped  countries.  Because 
of  population  growth  too  many  developing 
nations  are  like  the  country  described  by 
the  Queen  in  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  where 
“it  takes  all  the  running  (they),  can  do,  to 
keep  in  the  same  place.” 

This  new  authority,  plus  that  contained 
in  section  201(c)  of  the  bill,  is  intended  to 
give  impetus  to  efforts  in  this  field.  The 
committee  will  follow  closely  the  work  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
in  implementing  these  sections  and  will  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  a  significant  increase  in  activity 
by  the  time  of  the  next  Congressional  pres¬ 
entation. 

CHAPTER  7. - JOINT  COMMISSIONS  ON  RURAL 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Section  111  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  chap¬ 
ter  authorizing  the  President  to  conclude 
agreements  with  underdeveloped  countries 
in  Asia  and  Africa  for  the  establishment  of 
Joint  Commissions  on  Rural  Reconstruction. 
If  any  such  agreements  are  concluded,  the 
President  can  make  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  development  grant  and  technical  co¬ 
operation  funds  available  for  use  by  such 
joint  commissions.  For  fiscal  year  1967  the 
amount  that  could  be  used  for  this  purpose 
could  not  exceed  $21  million. 

The  committee  was  motivated  to  include 
this  provision  in  the  bill  because  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  type  of  arrangement  in  con¬ 
nection  with  U.S.  aid  programs  to  National¬ 
ist  China.  The  Joint  Commission  on  Rural 
Reconstruction  in  China,  authorized  by  the 
China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  ventures  of  the  United 
States  in  aiding  underdeveloped  countries. 
Had  the  program  been  started  earlier  in 
mainland  China,  it  might  have  helped  weak¬ 
en  the  appeal  to  the  peasants  of  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach  axe  two¬ 
fold.  First,  the  organizational  technique  can 
become  a  practical  means  for  isolating  efforts 
at  agricultural  development  from  the  vagaries 
of  political  change  so  common  in  the  newer 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Second,  it  can 
provide  a  means  whereby  American  aid  can 
be  made  available  directly  to  the  people  of 
a  recipient  country  without  being  channeled 
through  bureaucracies. 

The  language  of  this  chapter  is  permissive. 
But  the  committee  expects  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  examine  the  methods  of  the  Chinese 
program  of  rural  reconstruction,  to  consult 
with  Individuals  who  had  experience  in  that 
program,  and  to  explore  with  vigor  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  adapting  this  method  for  dealing 
with  rural  problems  in  such  countries  as 
South  Vietnam.  The  committee  will  expect 
a  full  report  on  experience  with  this  approach 
before  acting  on  the  fiscal  year  1968  aid  bill 
so  that  it  may  be  determined  whether  the 
language  should  be  made  mandatory. 

PART  III,  CHAPTER  1. - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

***** 
Section  201(c).  Use  of  Excess  Foreign 
Currencies  for  Population  Control 

This  section  would  amend  section  612  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies,  by  authorizing  use  of  excess  for¬ 
eign  currences  by  friendly  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  private,  nonprofit  U.S.  organiza¬ 
tions  for  carrying  out  voluntary  family 
planning  programs.  The  President  must  be 
assured  that  reasonable  precautions  will  be 
taken  to  see  that  assistance  is  given  only  to 
persons  who  desire  help.  A  maximum  of  5 
percent  of  the  total  excess  foreign  currencies 


on  hand  in  all  countries  could  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  any  year  for  the  program,  in  one  or 
more  countries. 

The  committee  hopes  that  this  amendment 
will  stimulate  greater  efforts  in  population 
control  in  those  countries  where  we  hold  ex¬ 
cess  currencies,  though  it  is  not  contem¬ 
plated  that  these  programs  will  be  carried  on 
in  each  such  country.  The  following  are 
the  countries  in  which  the  United  States 
holds  excess  foreign  currencies:  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Guinea,  India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Po¬ 
land,  Tunisia,  United  Arab  Republic,  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

This  amendment  was  considered  by  the 
committee  at  the  same  time  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  section  110(b)  of  the  bill  and  the 
comments  under  that  subsection  apply  here 
also. 

Section  201(d).  Reports  by  the  President 

This  provision  would  amend  section  614(c) 
of  the  act  by  requiring  the  President  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  his  use  of  the  confidential  funds  which 
are  now  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $50 
million  by  section  614(c).  The  committee, 
in  the  military  assistance  bill,  approved  the 
reduction  of  this  amount  to  $25  million  in 
economic  and  $25  million  in  military  funds. 

The  law  authorizes  the  President  to  use 
these  funds  “pursuant  to  his  certification 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature 
of  the  use  of  such  funds,  which  certification 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for 
such  amounts.” 

This  is  the  only  important  provision  of  the 
act  on  which  the  President  is  not  required  to 
make  some  kind  of  report  to  Congress.  Most 
of  these  reports,  many  of  which  are  classified, 
are  made  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.  In  view  of 
the  sensitivity  of  the  subject  matter,  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  would  require  reports  on 
the  use  of  confidential  funds  only  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee. 

Section  201(e).  Prohibition  of  Assistance  on 

Large  Projects  Without  Approval  of 

Congress 

This  provision  would  amend  section  620 (k) 
of  the  act  to  broaden  and  make  permanent 
the  temporary  prohibition  against  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  very  large  projects. 

This  prohibition  had  its  origin  in  1963  in 
the  concern  of  Congress  over  the  proposed 
Bokaro  steel  mill  in  India.  As  originally  en¬ 
acted  in  1963,  the  subsection  read  as  follows: 

“Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1964  or  other  general  legisla¬ 
tion,  during  the  calendar  year  1964,  authoriz¬ 
ing  additional  appropriations  to  carry  out 
programs  of  assistance  under  this  Act,  no  as¬ 
sistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to 
any  country  for  construction  of  any  produc¬ 
tive  enterprise  with  respect  to  which  the  ag¬ 
gregate  value  of  such  assistance  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  United  States  will  exceed  $100,- 
000,000.  No  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.” 

In  1964,  this  prohibition  was  extended  to 
1965;  but  it  has  not  been  again  extended  and 
has  not  been  operative  since  September  6, 
1965,  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  that  year. 

The  new  provision  would  require,  from  now 
on,  the  express  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
initiation  of  these  very  large  projects. 

It  would  also  broaden  the  existing  law  to 
include  grant  military  assistance  programs 
which  will  amount  in  aggregate  to  more  than 
$100  million.  The  purpose  is  to  attempt  to 
provide  an  additional  safeguard  against  pro¬ 
grams  which  begin  small  and  grow  to  major 
commitments. 
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With  respect  to  military  assistance,  the 
committee  intends  the  restriction  to  apply 
to  executive  agreements  for  new  programs  or 
for  substantial  modifications  of  existing 
programs  where  the  U.S.  commitment  is  for 
more  than  $100  million  even  though  spread 
over  several  years.  The  agreements  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  Spain  and  Pakistan  are  his¬ 
torical  examples. 

***** 

7.  MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  MR.  MORSE  (1966) 

Foreign  aid  and  foreign  policy 

To  the  extent  that  foreign  aid  has  been 
a  tool  of  American  foreign  policy,  it  has 
been  a  costly  and  highly  ineffective  tool.  At 
best,  it  has  helped  some  countries  at  an 
extravagant  price  to  the  American  taxpayer; 
at  worst,  it  has  sucked  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  into  foreign  lands 
where  we  believed  our  prestige  was  involved 
because  we  had  expended  lavish  aid  on  a 
particular  political  faction. 

The  Congress  cannot  escape  the  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  direction,  the  effective¬ 
ness,  and  the  cost  of  economic  assistance. 
This  is  not  foreign  policy  of  the  kind  that 
the  Constitution  vests  in  the  Executive.  If 
it  were,  no  legislation  would  be  involved. 

Economic  assistance  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  country  requires  legis¬ 
lation,  and  while  wide  discretion  may  be 
given  to  the  executive  branch  for  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  responsibility  for  its  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  will  always  lie  with  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  the  recent  past,  indiscriminate  aid  pro¬ 
grams  have  served  to  stimulate  and  under¬ 
write  the  war  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
the  near  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
growing  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East,  wide¬ 
spread  corruption  in  numerous  countries, 
and  a  rash  of  military  juntas  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  So  long  as  Congress  fails  to  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  that  will  curtail 
or  suspend  aid  in  these  situations,  and  im¬ 
pose  guidelines  that  will  discourage  our  in¬ 
volvement  in  them  in  the  future,  we  do  not 
fulfill  our  legislative  duty. 

If  there  are  those  who  regard  legislative 
conditions  and  guidelines  as  undue  inter¬ 
ference  in  foreign  policy,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  only  way  to  take  Congress  out 
of  this  field  is  to  have  no  foreign  aid  at  all. 

Aside  from  partisans  of  aid  who  view  it  as 
an  obligation  owed  the  poor  by  the  rich, 
there  are  partisans  who  view  it  as  furnish¬ 
ing  the  United  States  a  toehold  for  inter¬ 
vention.  These  partisans  argue  that  aid  is 
simply  a  tool  of  foreign  policy  which  gives 
us  the  means  to  deal  with  situations  which 
may  occur  in  a  foreign  country.  This  is  a 
cynical  exploitation  of  foreign  people  for  al¬ 
leged  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Worse,  it  will  delay  rather  than  advance  the 
time  when  the  people  of  these  countries  will 
have  the  home-grown  institutions  and  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  enable  them  to  resist  the 
lures  or  pressures  of  Communism. 

The  only  realistic  test  of  sound  economic 
aid  is  results.  The  major  way  to  test  re¬ 
sults  is  to  measure  them  against  what  was 
planned  or  anticipated  when  an  aid  program 
was  begun.  Where  the  results  fail  to  mea¬ 
sure  up,  Congress  must  write  corrective 
measures  into  the  program,  for  the  American 
people  will  not  support  permanently  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  program  that  does  not  produce 
what  is  advertised  for  it. 

This  year,  public  confidence  in  foreign  aid 
is  sagging  lower  than  ever.  Results  from 
many  years  of  the  program  are  coming  in  at 
a  time  of  crisis  in  American  foreign  policy, 
and  the  public  does  not  like  what  it  sees. 
Public  confidence  will  deteriorate  further  if 
Congress  continues  to  relax  its  already  lax 
guidance  of  the  program. 

Advances  and  shortcomings  in  committee  bill 

The  committee  has  made  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  year's  bill.  Fixing  the  number 
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of  countries  in  each  category  is  the  only  way 
to  assure  that  our  financial  efforts  will  be 
concentrated  on  countries  where  they  have 
the  best  prospects  for  achievement. 

But  no  loophole  should  have  been  left  for 
supporting  assistance  to  additional  countries, 
for  this  is  the  worst  rathole  in  the  whole 
program.  Moreover,  the  development,  lend¬ 
ing,  and  technical  assistance  country  limits 
are  exclusive  of  Alliance  for  Progress  coun¬ 
tries.  American  foreign  policy  officials  are  so 
accustomed  to  offering  money  as  an  integral 
part  of  diplomatic  relations  with  poor  coun¬ 
tries  that  $2  million  for  Guyana  was  an¬ 
nounced  before  it  had  been  independent  a 
week  and  before  a  U.S.  Ambassador  had  been 
confirmed.  This  assumption  that  establish¬ 
ing  diplomatic  relations  or  recognizing  a  gov¬ 
ernment  means  adding  that  country  to  the 
U.S.  dole  is  not  one  that  will  be  abandoned 
readily  by  any  administration.  It  can  only 
be  abandoned  by  strong  congressional  action. 

Retaining  annual  review  at  the  authorizing 
stage  as  well  as  the  appropriation  stage  is 
the  only  way  to  notify  recipients  that  the 
American  people  want  performance  and  not 
promises  as  a  condition  of  aid. 

Restoration  of  the  $100  million  limit  on 
new  programs  or  projects  that  may  be  under¬ 
taken  without  specific  authorization  by  Con¬ 
gress  will  enable  Congress  to  consider  new 
directions  or  major  new  obligations  of  the 
aid  program. 

The  bill’s  chief  shortcoming  is  its  failure  to 
reduce  the  amounts  in  each,  category.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  other  channels  of  lending,  the 
demands  of  the  war,  the  threat  to  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments,  and  the  lack  of  perform¬ 
ance  by  many  recipients,  justify  marked  re¬ 
ductions  in  all  aid  categories  in  the  bill. 

As  reported,  it  also  fails  to  put  limits  on 
economic  aid  to  nations  using  our  substance 
as  a  foundation  for  military  establishments 
beyond  their  needs,  and  adventures  aimed  at 
non-Communist  neighbors. 

Economic  aid  on  the  rise 

The  separate  provision  of  funds  for  south¬ 
east  Asia  and  the  Asian  bank  have  raised 
total  economic  assistance  well  above  last 
year’s  level.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  device  increas¬ 
ingly  used  to  leave  the  single  aid  bill  at  the 
same  level  while  getting  more  funds  from 
new  sources. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  where  the  American  citizen  can  go  to 
get  a  reliable  dollar  figure  on  the  total  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  our  annual  foreign 
activities.  But  the  economic  bill  before  the 
Senate,  in  the  amount  of  $2.46  billion  is  but 
a  small  portion  of  this  Government’s  outlay 
for  what  are  essentially  economic  aid  pur¬ 
poses — or  which  have  that  effect. 

Funds  available  or  requested  for  fiscal  year 


1967 

Agency  for  international  develop¬ 
ment  _ _ _ $2,460 

Food  for  peace _  1.600 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  south¬ 
east  Asia _  .  500 

Asian  Bank _  .  120 

Inter-American  Bank _  .  250 

International  Development 

Association _ .  104 


Total  _  5. 034 


This  still  does  not  include  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  World  Bank  subscriptions  sold  to  private 
investors.  United  Nations  development 
agencies,  or  Federal  Reserve  and  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  contingency  support  of  the  British 
pound  sterling.  Nor  does  it  include  any 
military  aid  or  expenditure  abroad  by  800,000 
American  servicemen  and  their  families. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  serve  notice  that 
next  year  I  will  ask  that  the  administration 
present  the  Senate  with  a  bill  of  particulars 
and  include  in  it  the  total  amount  of  assist¬ 
ance  of  this  kind. 

I  believe  that  the  annual  foreign  drain  on 
the  budget  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 


the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  in  the  magnitude  of 
$10  billion  per  year.  It  is  an  educated  guess. 
Let  the  administration  prove  the  figure  is 
too  high,  or  too  low.  They  have  the  figures 
_and  the  personnel  to  do  the  job. 

Effect  on  U.S.  balance  of  payments 

As  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  accentuate 
the  problem  with  our  deficient  international 
financial  accounts,  the  Congress  must  ex¬ 
amine  more  closely  than  ever  the  extent  to 
which  the  aid  program  contributes  to  that 
problem.  Here  is  one  of  the  key  areas  where 
we  cannot  afford  a  “business  as  usual”  atti¬ 
tude  toward  foreign  aid. 

That  sector  of  American  business  which 
enjoys  AID  contracts  to  send  its  goods 
abroad  at  taxpayer  expense  has  largely 
dominated  the  foreign  aid  debate  within 
the  business  community.  But  American 
business  which  exports  for  sale  is  making  a 
stronger  case  each  year  against  the  effect  of 
assistance  which  mean  loss  of  cash  business. 

The  International  Economic  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation  sets  forth  evidence  on  this  point  that 
Congress  can  continue  to  ignore  only  at  real 
-  peril.  The  association’s  spokesman,  N.  R. 
Danielian,  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that 
voluntary  restraint  in  overseas  investment 
by  U.S.  business  helped  bring  our  deficit  in 
1965  down  to  $1.3  billion,  compared  with  $2.8 
billion  in  1964. 

But  outlays  for  the  Vietnam  war,  plus  in¬ 
creased  imports  resulting  from  a  high  level 
of  economic  activity  for  which  the  war  is  also 
partly  responsible,  have  worsened  the  out¬ 
look. 

Despite  assertions  that  AID  lending  is  tied 
to  American  industry,  the  flight  of  foreign 
cash  business  away  from  the  United  States 
through  substitution  is  alarming.  Geo¬ 
graphically,  it  is  most  acute  in  Latin  America, 
and  it  is  most  acute  financially  where  “pro¬ 
gram  lending”  is  used. 

Latin  America,  the  Near  East,  and  south 
Asian  countries  received  90  percent  of  pro¬ 
gram  loans  in  fiscal  1964  and  1965.  In  1965, 
58  percent  of  U.S.  aid  in  these  areas  took  the 
form  of  program  loans. 

During  the  years  1958-64,  our  economic 
assistance  exceeded  our  trade  deficit  by 
amounts  running  between  $1.1  and  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  a  year.  Increased  efforts,  to  “tie”  our 
assistance  has  not  changed  this  picture. 

Mr.  Danielian  stated  the  case  in  a  nutshell 
when  he  said: 

“Since  we  put  a  line  of  credit  at  their 
disposal  against  which  they  can  charge  any¬ 
thing  they  buy  in  this  country,  except  some 
questionable  items  like  luxury  goods,  they 
shift  their  cash  purchases  to  purchases  with 
aid  money,  and  they  use  the  resulting  savings 
of  their  own  foreign  exchange  to  buy  in  other 
countries.  *  *  * 

“I  think  the  first  important  point  to  real¬ 
ize  is  that  development  loans  should  be  used 
for  development  purposes,  and  development 
is  the  creation  of  industrial  capacity  for 
production.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  projects,  whether  they  are  powerplants, 
shoe  factories,  food  processing  plants,  and  so 
on,  and  if  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  then  let  us  put  our  money  into  these 
kinds  of  projects,  incremental  projects,  that 
add  to  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  increase 
its  production.” 

***** 

Economic  aid  and  military  assistance  are 
inseparable 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  program  is  the  degree  to  which 
there  has  developed  a  direct  relationship 
between  economic  assistance  and  military 
expenditures  of  recipient  countries.  It  ar¬ 
gues  convincingly  against  separating  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid  in  the  legislative 
process. 

Economic  aid  often  supports  the  creation 
of  military  machines  in  countries  which  can¬ 
not  support  them.  The  administration  and 
the  Congress  have  not  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem. 


The  classic  case  involves  the  assistance 
which  the  United  States  has  given  to  India 
and  Pakistan.  When  the  United  States 
agreed  to  arm  Pakistan  on  the  theory  that 
it  would  be  a  bulwark  against  possible  Com¬ 
munist  aggression,  India  complained.  The 
Indians  were  worried  that  U.S. -supplied  arms 
would  enable  Pakistan  to  use  force  some  day 
against  India,  rather  than  against  a  Com¬ 
munist  onslaught  as  the  United  States 
feared.  India,  therefore,  used  its  own  budg¬ 
etary  resources  to  purchase  and  manufac¬ 
ture  arms  with  which  to  meet  potential 
threats  not  only  from  China,  but  from  Pak¬ 
istan. 

But  with  India  putting  funds  into  arma¬ 
ments,  there  was  little  left  over  for  food  and 
other  necessary  imports.  So  the  United 
States  provided  economic  aid  in  the  amount 
of  $5.8  billion  from  1949  until  1965,  thus 
freeing  Indian  funds  for  armament. 

Those  in  Indian  and  Pakistan  who  suffered 
from  this  arrangement  were  the  people — 
the  little  people — the  ones  who  needed  food 
and  fertilizer.  Then,  of  course,  there  were 
the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  armies  which 
finally  clashed  last  August  in  battles  which 
pitted  American-supplied  Patton  tanks 
manned  by  Pakistanis,  against  British  Cen¬ 
turion  tanks  purchased  from  the  British 
and  manned  by  Indians. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  happening  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  supply  arms  directly  by 
grant  to  Jordan  and  sell  them  to  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Meanwhile,  Egypt’s  economic 
base  for  a  Soviet-supplied  military  establish¬ 
ment  is  strengthened  by  our  munificent  ex¬ 
tension  of  food.  Our  policymakers  believe 
they  are  balancing  these  forces  against  each 
other.  What  they  are  doing  is  building  a 
house  of  matchsticks.  When  it  collapses, 
the  United  States  will  once  again  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  believe  that  mililtary  interven¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  the  situation. 

What  do  we  owe  to  developing  countries? 

Grants  and  loans  for  development  pur¬ 
poses,  as  contrasted  with  reconstruction, 
began  about  15  years  ago.  Enough  time  has 
elapsed  to  arrive  at  some  firm  judgments 
about  the  value  and  effectiveness  such  pro¬ 
grams  can  have  in  undeveloped  countries. 

The  first  conclusion  must  surely  be  that 
local  interest,  determination,  and  leader¬ 
ship  are  the  essential  ingredients  for  devel¬ 
opment  and  not  American  capital.  Our 
loans  and  grants  can  supplement  but  can 
never  replace  those  ingredients. 

Our  15 -year  experience  surely  demolishes 
the  worst  fallacy  about  foreign  aid.  This 
fallacy  holds  that  wealthy,  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  owe  some  obligation  to  contribute  a 
fixed  percentage  of  their  national  wealth 
to  the  poor  nations.  Yet  the  advocates  of 
this  theory  would  be  horrified  to  see  it  ap¬ 
plied  within  the  United  States.  It  would 
mean  taxing  the  rich  States  in  order  to 
give  money  to  the  poor  States  just  because 
they  are  poor,  without  providing  extensive 
guidelines  on  how  it  is  to  be  used,  intensive 
supervision  to  see  that  the  purposes  of  the 
program  are  carried  out,  and  prompt  suspen¬ 
sion  of  assistance  when  specifications  of  the 
national  purpose  are  not  carried  out. 

The  first  and  foremost  obligation  to  the 
undeveloped  countries  lies  with  the  people 
of  the  undeveloped  countries,  and  their  gov¬ 
ernments.  It  is  the  obligation  to  use  outside 
financial  help  as  effectively  as  possible.  Too 
much  American  money  is  simply  foisted  on 
them  for  purposes  and  projects  in  which  they 
have  no  interest  and  which  they  merely 
tolerate  because  the  United  States  wants 
them  to  have  it. 

Proponents  of  the  “we  owe  you  a  fixed 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  product” 
theory  give  little  attention  to  the  real  needs 
of  poor  nations.  The  one  thing  the  people 
of  these  nations  do  not  need  is  American 
subsidization  of  their  old,  semifeudal  ways 
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of  doing  things.  Such  subsidizing  is  not 
sound  policy  for  the  United  States,  either, 
for  it  induces  us  to  throw  more  and  more 
resources— even  military  forces — behind  an 
unpopular  and  precarious  government  in  the 
effort  to  justify  our  initial  bad  judgment. 

Secondly,  in  our  zeal  to  push  funds  into 
many  of  these  countries  we  have  found  it 
much  easier  to  push  products  and  commodi¬ 
ties  than  to  promote  or  finance  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  and  human  resources. 
Much  of  this  development  probably  calls 
for  grants  rather  than  loans.  But  it  is  being 
dangerously  neglected  by  both  borrowers  and 
lenders. 

Education  in  too  many  poor  countries  re¬ 
mains  the  mark  of  the  privileged.  In  some, 


The  use  to  which  proceeds  of  nonproject, 
or  program,  loans  are  put  are  not  included 
in  the  above  table.  But  the  breakdown  of 
the  proceeds  from  program  loans  to  Chile 
shows  that  about  9  percent  of  the  1963  loan 
went  for  education,  about  5  percent  of  the 
1964  loan,  and  about  16  percent  of  the  1965 
loan.  This  is  a  meager  allotment  relative  to 
need. 

Although  Chile  has  a  high  literacy  rate 
relative  to  other  South  American  countries, 
40  percent  of  its  total  population  is  under 
15  years  of  age.  Literacy  rates  in  many  of 
these  countries  experiencing  a  population 
explosion  will  not  even  be  maintained,  much 
less  reduced,  unless  faster  progress  is  made 
to  expand  teaching  facilities. 

Education  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
key  to  the  development  of  poor  nations.  It 
cannot  be  forced  on  them;  it  cannot  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  United  States  on  our  say-so 
and  without  their  enthusiastic  cooperation. 

Unless  recipients  move  much  faster  and 
further  in  this  field,  they  will  never  achieve 
sufficient  productive  capacity  of  their  own 
to  sustain  growth  or  repay  our  loans. 

CONCLUSION 

We  will  not  have  a  useful  and  effective 
aid  program  of  the  kind  that  seeks  to  build 
stable  and  autonomous  governments  until 
we  learn  that  a  massive  American  presence 
is  not  the  key  to  this  process.  It  can  be  a 
great  hindrance.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  June  10,  1966,  reports  from  Tokyo  the 
high  returns  that  Japan  is  enjoying  from 
its  modest  aid  efforts; 


sending  sons  abroad  for  degrees  from  Ameri- 
ice  or  Britain  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  upper 
classes.  Too  much  of  our  AID  education  as¬ 
sistance  simply  accommodates  them  in  this 
neglect  of  their  total  national  human  re¬ 
sources.  Despite  the  overcrowding  of  Ameri¬ 
can  campuses  with  American  students,  we 
continue  to  jam  foreign  students  into  them 
instead  of  concentrating  on  building  educa¬ 
tion  centers  in  their  home  countries. 

We  are  also  neglecting  in  our  aid  programs 
the  basic  education  that  we  would  call  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary.  Figures  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  which  is  the  most  pure¬ 
ly  development  program  of  any  we  have, 
show  a  distressing  lack  of  emphasis  on  edu¬ 
cation. 


“Compared  to  exportable  great  societies, 
massive  U.S.  overseas  spending  and  America's 
awesome  foreign  military  commitments, 
Japan’s  modest  approach  to  international  af¬ 
fairs  may  seem,  to  some  Americans,  almost 
amusing.  Yet  Asian  recipients  of  even  small 
Japanese  offerings,  tied  as  they  are  to  goods 
made  in  Japan,  are  nonetheless  grateful.  In 
fact,  some  appear  more  appreciative  of  small 
Japanese  help  than  they  are  of  infinitely 
more  lavish  U.S.  gifts. 

“And  if  Japan  isn’t  hailed  as  Asia’s  new 
political  precursor,  she  at  least  isn’t  damned, 
as  is  the  United  States  so  often,  for  med¬ 
dling  in  others’  internal  affairs  or  supporting 
unpopular  regimes.” 

General  Ne  Win,  of  Burma,  a  country 
which  needs  capital  and  technical  assistance, 
took  the  initiative  a  few  years  ago  to  throw 
us  out.  Recently  he  was  quoted  (New  York 
Times,  June  20,  1966)  as  saying: 

“Unless  we  Burmans  can  learn  to  run  our 
own  country  we  will  lose  it.  Of  course  there 
are  hardships.  But  we  must  put  our  own 
house  in  order.” 

He  referred  to  some  of  his  southeast  Asian 
neighbors  staggering  under  loads  of  money 
from  the  United  States.  The  general  said: 

“This  kind  of  aid  does  not  help.  It  crip¬ 
ples.  It  paralyzes.  The  recipients  never 
learn  to  do  for  themselves.  They  rely  more 
and  more  on  foreign  experts  and  foreign 
money.  In  the  end  they  lose  control  of  their 
country.” 

Very  well  put.  The  Burmese  are  poor  but 
not  much  worse  off  than  Indonesians,  Thai, 


Laotians,  Indians,  Pakistanis,  and  Vietnam¬ 
ese,  all  of  whom  have  been  deluged  with  U.S. 
aid. 

George  Kennan  stated  the  case  very  well 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  the  Far  East  when  he  said : 

“I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  really  worth  helping  in  this  world  are 
the  people  who  say:  We  propose  to  survive 
whether  you  help  us  or  not,  but  it  will  be  a 
little  easier  for  us  if  you  help.  The  ones  who 
come  along  and  say  to  us:  ‘If  you  don’t  help 
us,  we  are  going  to  go  Communist,  and  then 
where  would  you  be?’  I  think  by  definition 
are  beyond  helping.” 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  aid  coin. 
Not  only  do  we  alienate  the  people  we  are 
trying  to  help,  but  we  alienate  those  we  are 
not  trying  to  help.  The  latter  are  likely  to 
view  us  as  meddlesome  neighbors  anxious  to 
tell  others  how  to  act  and  what  to  do.  There 
is  a  further  effect  on  the  United  States  when 
it  assumes  responsibilities  everywhere. 

This  point  was  made  a  few  days  ago  by 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  of  Harvard  University, 
when  he  testified  on  June  27  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Although 
he  was  referring  specifically  to  the  American 
attitude  toward  Europe,  his  comment  is 
equally  applicable  to  our  posture  toward 
Asia  and  toward  recipient  aid  countries  gen¬ 
erally.  He  said  in  part: 

Some  critics  of  American  policy  argue  that 
the  attempt  to  play  a  role  simultaneously  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  is  beyond  our  physi¬ 
cal  resources.  It  seems  to  me  clearly  be¬ 
yond  our  psychological  resources.  If  we  in¬ 
sist  on  assuming  the  principal  responsibility 
for  every  square  mile  of  territory  at  every 
moment  of  time,  we  will  tear  ourselves  to 
pieces  inwardly.  The  continent  closest  to 
us  culturally,  with  similar  political  tradi¬ 
tions  and  substantial  economic  resources 
should — for  our  sake  as  well  as  its  own — as¬ 
sume  a  greater  responsibility  for  its  policy 
and  defense.  It  is  neither  in  our  interest  nor 
that  of  Europe  that  Europe  become  the 
Greece  to  our  Rome — a  political  backwater, 
interesting  culturally  but  unable  to  play  an 
active  role.  This  would  not  be  healthy  for 
us  because  hegemony  is  demoralizing  in  the 
long  run. 

“Painful  as  it  may  be  to  admit,  we  could 
benefit  from  a  counterweight  to  discipline 
our  occasional  impetuosity  and  to  supply 
historical  perspective  to  our  penchant  for 
abstract  and  ‘final’  solutions.” 

I  have  made  this  extensive  report  to  but¬ 
tress  what  seem  to  me  to  be  two  fundamental 
points :  first,  that  aid  as  such  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  advance  our  foreign  policy  interests 
but  as  presently  conceived  may  actually  dam¬ 
age  our  interests  abroad;  and  second,  that 
even  when  we  pour  in  economic  aid,  it  too 
often  does  not  bring  economic  results — to 
use  the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Griffin,  it  often  makes  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer. 

Furthermore,  it  often  creates  an  unhealthy 
dependency  upon  the  United  States  at  the 
very  time  when  recipient  countries  should 
begin  to  make  way  on  their  own.  Sooner  or 
later  the  spoon-fed  baby  will  knock  the  spoon 
out  of  his  mother’s  hand;  and  that  is  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  United  States  if 
we  continue  present  policies.  y 

I  would  not  begrudge  the  expenditure  of 
1  cent  of  these  sums  were  I  convinced  that 
the  American  people  were  getting  their  mon¬ 
ey’s  worth.  But  they  are  not.  Much  of  our 
aid — military  as  well  as  economic— is  creating 
abroad  societies  which  will  be  ever  resentful 
of  the  United  States.  Their  resentment  will 
be  focused  on  military  forces  we  have  cre¬ 
ated  which  stifle  change  and  often  promote 
military  domination.  Their  resentment  will 
be  focused  oh  our  unilateral  interference,  fi¬ 
nancial  or  military,  in  their  internal  affairs, 
when  there  were  international  institutions 
available.  Their  resentment  will  well  up 
from  their  desire  to  be  independent  and  to  do 


Alliance  for  Progress  breakdown  of  total  fiscal  year  1966  technical  cooperation  f unds 


Amount 

(thousands) 

Percent 

$8, 471 
6, 012 
‘  4, 369 
59, 148 

10.  8 

Technical  training  in  industry  and  agriculture _  _  .  _  _ 

7.  7 

5.  6 

75.9 

Total . . .  ..  — . .  .  . . . 

3  78,  000 

100.0 

1  Natural  resources  development  including  land  reform  as  shown  above  is  restricted  to  natural  resource  surveys, 
forest  management,  land  settlement,  agrarian  reform,  and  related  activities.  Excluded  are  overall  agricultural 
productivity  programs  such  as  agricultural  extension,  crop  research  and  development,  cooperatives  development, 
rural  community  development,  agricultural  marketing,  agricultural  diversification,  etc.  If  the  category  of  natural 
resources  development  is  expanded  to  include  all  food  and  agricultural  activities,  including  technical  training  in 
agriculture,  the  total  TC  funds  would  be  I  ,'i,f>29  and  the  percentage  would  be  17.4. 

2  Total  of  $78,000,000  excludes  $10,000,000  for  Alliance  for  Progress  share  of  nonregional  costs. 


Breakdown  of  total  fiscal  year  1966  development  loan  program  funds 


Amount 

(millions) 

Percent 

$3.2 

(•) 

Technical  training  in  industry  and  agriculture..  _  ...  ________  _____  _ 

Natural  resources  development-land  reform  ..  _  .  .  _ _ _ 

3  111.4 
305.0 
73.5 

22 
»  02 

15 

Other _ ..I.  .  _  . .  ..  ...  ....  .  . 

Total _ _ _ _ _ 

493.1 

100 

1  Less  than  1  percent. 

2  Includes  loans  for  supervised  agricultural  credit;  livestock,  agricultural,  and  mining  banks;  access  roads  fertilizer 
imports;  and  related  activities. 

3  Local  currency  counterpart  also  programed  in  many  cases  for  education,  agriculture,  and  other  natural  resources 
development. 
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The  police  departments  in  the  large 
cities  of  this  country  are  harassed  and 
k  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  control  these 
dots  by  the  lack  of  full  support  of  the 
cVd  rights  leaders.  The  time  has  come 
to\rive  the  police  departments  of  the 
country  and  the  law-abiding  citizens  of 
this  Nation  the  best  support  they  can 
receive  lmd  that  would  be  the  full  and 
publicly  expressed  support  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  appeal  to  the  President  to  speak 
out  stronglyw  forthrightly,  and  plainly 
against  lawlessness,  crime,  and  violence, 
and  in  favor  oranaintaining  the  law  as 
a  means  of  promotion  for  people  who 
wish  to  live  theiiNdives  peacefully. 

Mr.  THURMOND^Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  yielc 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West'Wirginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  be  associated  wSUi  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  commend 
him  for  his  splendid  statement. 

I  have  made  remarks  along  thisNhne 
on  numerous  occasions.  I  feel  that  she 
time  has  come  when  it  is  essential  tha 
the  President  take  a  stand  on  this  matter.' 

The  country  has  almost  come  to  the 
point  now  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  law  or  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
a  lawless  country. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Congress  must  submit  a  constitutional 
resolution  that  will  provide  that  certain 
changes  can  be  made  in  confessions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
old  rule  was  that  if  a  confession  was  vol¬ 
untary,  that  was  the  test.  As  a  lawyer, 
I  have  witnessed  that  rule  being  followed 
for  many  years.  As  a  judge,  I  charged^ 
that  rule  to  the  jury,  that  so  long  as  thj 
confession  was  voluntary — and  that  w2 
a  matter  for  court  and  jury  to  deter¬ 
mine — it  should  be  admitted. 

Last  week,  I  was  talking  to  a  cKief  of 
police  and  he  told  me  that  in  9  a/percent 
of  the  crimes  which  occur,  the/eriminals 
are  apprehended  chiefly  by Confessions 
or  where  there  is  a  followm/in  getting  a 
confession.  He  said  it  waamifficult  to  get 
witnesses  and  to  produpe  evidence  that 
might  be  sufficient  to/convict,  In  many 
cases. 

I  am  therefore  hoping  that  the  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  ofvttie  Senate  will  submit 
to  the  Congresya  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  invalidating  the  unreasonable, 
impractical/ unwise,  and  unwarranted 
decisions  yof  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
along  this  line. 

Agahft  I  commend  the  able  Senator 
fronywest  Virginia  for  his  stand  on  this 
matter. 

BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
ie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
^comments. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ssent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
Moorefield  Examiner,  In  Moorefield, 
West  Virginia,  on  July  20,  1966,  entitled 
“More  Riots.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Rejzord,  as 
follows: 

More  Riots 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  three  rays  of  riots 
in  Chicago  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
three  persons,  injuries  to  scores,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  damages  to 
private  property.  Again,  as  in  the  Watts 
riots  in  Los  Angeles,  it  wasn’t  a  case  of  civU 
rights,  no  one  was  being  denied  the  so- 
called  freedoms,  no  one  was  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  the  right  to  protest,  the  right  to 
march,  or  any  other  of  the  alleged  grievances 
associated  with  the  civil  rights  movement. 
The  Chicago  riots  were  sheer  wanton  looting, 
vandalism  and  arson.  There  simply  is  no 
rational  reason  for  hundreds  of  negroes 
breaking  store  windows  so  they  could  steal 
the  contents  of  the  stores.  There  is  no 
rational  reason  for  deliberate  arson,  for  at¬ 
tacking  strangers,  hurling  rocks  and  brick 
at  passing  cars.  What  sort  of  criminals  a/e 
they  that  hide  in  upper  story  apartments 
and  shoot  at  police?  It  was  incredibl a/hat 
no  one  was  hit  in  the  hundreds  o y  shots 
.that  were  fired. 

And  all  of  this  senseless  damag€,  mostly 
property  owners  who  had  nooning  to  do 
wifk  any  of  it,  was  supposedly  ca/sed  because 
poliN  turned  off  a  fire  hydr/it  which  was 
illegalW  turned  on. 

WhileWe  are  far  from  bctfig  an  admirer  of 
Dr.  Mart^  Luther  Kin/  he  was  making 
honest,  frantic  but  futile  efforts  to  stop  the 
senseless  violence.  A /were  other  dedicated 
civil  rights  workers/ The  violent,  property 
destroying,  thi^on/ and  wanton  burning  of 
private  property  jn  criminals  has  done  more 
to  crystalize  on/iren  against  the  emerging 
negroes  than  anytmtog  else  that  could  hap¬ 
pen.  Most  n/>ple  in^he  oountry  are  either 
indifferent  Xo  the  cau^e  of  civil  rights,  or 
have  mild/reservations.  relative  few  are 
either  yroidly  for  or  rabidly  against  the 
movement. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  \iots  are  a  bit 
mone  than  spontaneous  occurrences.  Too 
many  people  are  involved.  Thej^are  too  well 
repared,  which  makes  it  obviousNjhat  there 
re  agitators  on  the  spot  who  spHnt  con¬ 
siderable  time  planning  the  moves\  It  is 
also  obvious  that  this  violence  is  timed  to 
occur  whenever  responsible,  non-violent\ivil 
rights  workers  are  conducting  a  campaij 
There  is  no  question  about  it  that  tho3 
fomenting  and  agitating  these  planned  acts' 
of  violence  are  known  in  the  negro  commu¬ 
nities.  Whether  they  have  direct  or  indirect 
ties  with  the  Communists  is  academic,  but 
the  acts  have  all  the  earmarks  of  trained 
agitators  and  only  two  countries  have  schools 
for  that  kind  of  training. 

We  submit  that  the  negro  communities  will 
have  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  handling 
and  policing  these  professional  agitators 
themselves.  The  least  that  responsible  ne¬ 
groes  can  do  is  to  inform  the  authorities. 
Continued  violence  will  set  back  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  for  another  generation. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  accordance  with  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request,  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 


3584)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  (No. 
695) ,  on  page  14,  line  23,  to  strike  out 
“$700,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$658,000,000”. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  simple.  It  seeks 
to  cut  from  the  supporting  assistance 
program  only  $42  million.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is,  of  course,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  authorization  to  coincide,  so  to 
speak,  with  what  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  did  in  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  which  will  be  entitled  to 
these  funds  from  14  to  10. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  much 
of  the  debate  that  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  when  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
made  his  speech.  The  great  trouble  is 
that  many  Senators  are  not  too  well  in¬ 
formed  about  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Over  the  past  18  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  furnishing  foreign  aid  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  countries  of  the  world  and 
foreign  aid  has  become  an  arm  of  our 
foreign  policy.  When  this  program 
began  in  1948,  funds  were  appropriated 
only  to  take  care  of  Western  Europe. 

The  countries  there  were  badly  in  need 
of  economic  assistance  because  they  had 
been  ravaged  by  the  action  that  ensued 
during  World  War  EL 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  aid  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  I  make  no  apology  for 
this.  I  felt  then,  as  I  feel  now,  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  to  do.  But  I  have  since 
become  disillusioned.  I  felt  that  if  we 
did  help  the  countries  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  if,  as,  and  when  we  needed 
their  assistance,  we  would  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  obtaining  it  from  them.  But  that 
has  not  happened. 

Today  our  great  country  1s  engaged  in 
a  cruel  conflict  in  southeast  Asia.  We 
have  knocked  many  times  at  the  doors 
of  our  rijch  allies  of  Western  Europe  for 
assistance,  but  most  of  them  have  said 
to  Uncle  Sam,  “That  is  your  baby;  you 
nurse  it.”  As  a  result  of  that  attitude, 
we  have  been  carrying  the  load  in  south¬ 
east  Asia  almost  alone.  The  only  assist¬ 
ance  we  are  receiving  there  comes  from 
the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  and  from 
South  Korea,  which  furnishes  one  divi¬ 
sion  that  we  support  in  toto.  We  provide 
all  of  the  military  hardware,  the  trans¬ 
portation,  and  even  a  part  of  the  salaries 
of  the  people  who  assist  us  in  southeast 
Asia  with  the  possible  exception  of  Aus¬ 
tralia. 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  amount  of  foreign  aid  that  is  made 
available,  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  bill 
does  not  reflect  the  total  amount  of 
foreign  aid  we  furnish  each  year.  Last 
year,  the  President  sent  us  an  estimate 
which  he  called  a  barebones  estimate 
of  $3.4  billion.  We  finally  voted  for  $3.2- 
plus  billion.  But  in  addition  to  that 
huge  sum,  we  furnished  $1,750  billion 
worth  of  food  and  fiber  to  our  friends 
under  Public  Law  480  and  some  addi¬ 
tional  billions  for  international  banks 
and  organizations  as  was  pointed  out 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  He 
presented  evidence  indicating  that  we 
are  members  of  seven  or  eight  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  to  which  we  have 
contributed  and  are  contributing  very 
heavily. 

When  these  sums  are  totaled  for  this 
fiscal  year  it  will  be  found  that  foreign 
aid  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  bare¬ 
bones  $3.3  billion  the  President  is  re¬ 
questing  in  the  pending  measure. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  Mr.  President, 
the  current  amount  we  provide  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  in  excess  of  the  yearly 
amounts  provided  by  us  dining  the  early 
years  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
make  a  special  trip  to  Western  Europe 
in  1960  between  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  conventions.  My  reason  for 
doing  it  was  to  try  to  substantiate  some 
secret  information  that  I  had  obtained 
from  the  Defense  Depai-tment  in  respect 
to  the  extent  of  the  military  capability 
of  our  allies  in  Western  Europe.  When 
I  read  the  secret  document,  I  was  dumb¬ 
founded.  I  could  not  believe  it.  So  I 
decided  to  find  out  for  myself  if  it  were 
true. 

During  this  trip,  I  visited  every  NATO 
country  with  the  exception  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  what  I  found  to  be 
reality  was  even  worse  than  that  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  secret  report.  If  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  struck  Western  Europe  in  July 
of  1960,  the  only  soldiers  ready  to  go 
into  that  conflict  would  have  been  the 
five  and  a  half  American  divisions  and 
the  brigade  from  Canada.  It  would  have 
required  time  to  get  the  rest  of  our  allies 
ready. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  deplorable 
that  we  must  continue,  even  today,  to 
hold  a  military  umbrella  over  our  pros¬ 
perous  allies  in  Western  Europe.  We 
have  furnished  France  more  than  $9  bil¬ 
lion  of  aid,  Germany  over  $5  billion,  Ita¬ 
ly  over  $6  billion,  the  United  Kingdom 
over  $9  billion,  Greece  almost  $4  billion, 
and  Turkey  with  $4.8  billion.  Yet  we 
must  still  provide  these  countries  with 
military  protection. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  contract  that  we  made  with  our 
NATO  allies,  but  I  wish  to  say  emphati¬ 
cally  that  when  I  visited  Europe  in  1960, 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
conventions,  I  was  amazed,  dumbfound¬ 
ed,  and  disappointed  at  what  I  found. 

Mr.  President,  our  troops  are  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  in  greater  numbers  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  1948. 
Senators  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
situation  know  what  happened  shortly 
before  our  late  President  Kennedy  was 
assassinated — that  because  of  the  flare- 
up  which  took  place  in  Germany,  In  addi¬ 


tion  to  our  five  and  one-half  divisions, 
we  had  to  send  in  excess  of  47,000  men 
over  there  to  show  the  Russians  that 
we  meant  business. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  not  have 
been  necessary  if  our  allies  had  kept 
their  promise.  Today  we  have  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  in  excess  of  600,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  including  troops  and  their  depend¬ 
ents.  It  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  our 
Nation  in  excess  of  $2.3  billion  a  year 
to  maintain  those  soldiers  in  Western 
Europe,  in  order  to  hold  this  umbrella 
of  protection  over  our  allies. 

And  it  seems  that  we  are  not  appreci¬ 
ated.  We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  spend  more  millions  of  dollars  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  de  Gaulle  is  saying  to  us,  in 
effect,  “Get  out  of  France;  we  don’t 
need  you  any  more.  We  can  do  without 
you.” 

We  recently  had  a  golden  opportunity 
to  let  Mr.  de  Gaulle  not  only  take  care 
of  the  economic  end  in  Western  Europe, 
but  the  military  end  as  well.  If  I  had 
been  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
would  simply  have  told  him  to  take  over. 

Mr.  President,  last  fiscal  year,  as  I 
recall,  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  was  about  $2.6  billion;  and  that  is 
just  about  the  amount  of  money  we  spend 
in  Western  Europe  in  order  to  maintain 
the  600,000-odd  Americans  who  are  there, 
helping  to  hold  that  umbrella  of  pro¬ 
tection. 

Yesterday,  in  arguing  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  I  put  in  the  Record 
figures  to  show  that  of  the  $780  million 
that  was  available  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  in  fiscal  year  1966  almost  50 
percent  of  that  huge  amount  had  been 
obligated  in  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

You  know,  it  is  pretty  tough  for  our 
administrators  to  get  these  countries  to 
sign  on  the  dotted  fine,  and  carry  out 
programs  in  keeping  with  section  201  of 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act.  We  have  spelled 
out  in  the  law,  the  conditions  under 
which  these  loans  are  to  be  made.  And 
I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  any  of  the  funds  in  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  were  to  be  used 
to  buy  commodities  under  the  so-called 
program  loans.  The  funds  were  to  be 
used  to  improve  the  economic  condition 
of  those  countries,  by  building  something 
that  would  produce  for  them.  In  other 
words,  they  should  be  used  for  project 
aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  large  amount  of 
June  obligations  is  not  confined  to  the 
development  loan  program.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  pervades  the  entire  AID  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  contingency  fund,  a  total 
of  $106  million  remained  unobligated  at 
May  31,  1966,  just  1  month  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  By  June  30,  1966, 
this  unobligated  balance  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  approximately  $35  million.  And 
how  did  this  come  about?  During  the 
last  month  of  fiscal  year  1966,  in  fact 
right  up  to  June  30,  the  last  day  of  the 
fiscal  year,  approximately  $70  million 
was  obligated.  I  ask,  why  should  we  pro¬ 
vide  so  much  if  it  Is  not  used? 

That  has  been  the  burden  of  the 
arguments  that  many  of  us  have  put 
forth  in  past  debates.  We  have  on  many 
occasions  provided  entirely  too  much 
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money  for  those  nations  to  use  wisely. 
That  is  why  much  of  the  money  has  been 
wasted. 

My  good  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  stated  that  some  of  our 
allies  were  doing  more  than  we  were, 
that  we  were  spending  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  were 
to  add  all  of  the  many  facets  of  aid  to¬ 
gether,  it  would  be  found  that  we  are 
spending  in  excess  of  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  to  assist  our 
friends  across  the  seas.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  at  any  time  been  niggardly 
in  providing  our  friends  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  moneys,  food,  and  fiber. 

Much  has  been  said  about  what  we 
should  do  in  Africa  and  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit 
these  areas  of  the  world  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  I  repeat  what  I  stated 
in  many  of  my  reports.  In  the  case  of 
Africa,  I  do  not  care  how  much  money  we 
make  available  to  the  people  living  on 
that  great  continent,  we  shall  never  get 
anywhere  unless  we  can  get  the  natural 
resources  there  developed  for  the  good 
of  the  people. 

When  I  was  in  Africa  in  1962,  I  found 
that  most  of  the  natural  resources — in 
fact,  practically  all  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources — were  in  the  hands  of  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  Europeans  own  and  con¬ 
trol,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  practically  all 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  great 
continent  of  Africa.  It  is  my  belief  that, 
unless  those  who  own  and  control  those 
resources  work  with  the  people  of  Africa 
and  develop  the  minerals,  the  land,  and 
the  water  for  the  good  of  the  people  of 
Africa,  no  progress  will  ever  be  made. 

Our  country  affords  a  classic  example 
of  how  a  nation  should  be  developed. 

We  borrowed  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  rich  of  western  Europe  at  that 
time — the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the 
French.  We  did  not  get  money  from 
them  at  one-half  of  1  percent  with  a  10- 
year  grace  period,  but  we  had  to  pay  from 
5  percent  to  as  much  as  7.5  and  8  percent 
for  the  money  that  was  borrowed  in  or¬ 
der  to  permit  us  to  develop  the  great  re¬ 
sources  of  our  country.  Except  for  the 
fact  that  we  ourselves  undertook  the  job, 
worked  at  it,  and  developed  those  re¬ 
sources  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States,  we  would  probably 
still  be  as  backward  a  nation  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  found  when  they  first  came  here. 

But  it  was  because  of  the  work  that 
was  put  forth  by  our  forefathers  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  'resources  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  that  we  developed  into  a  great 
country. 

I  can  say  the  same  for  the  continent 
of  Africa.  Unless  the  great  mineral  re¬ 
sources — the  water  and  land  resources — 
are  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  there,  we  can  never  expect 
great  progress  to  be  made  in  Africa. 
The  same  is  true  of  South  and  Central 
America,  as  I  have  often  said.  But  if 
that  is  done,  I  have  no  fear  that  the 
people  will  not  get  along.  If  a  large 
percentage  of  the  resources  is  used  to 
build  roads,  schools,  and  hospitals,  as  we 
have  done  in  our  own  country,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  great  progress  can  be  made 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Incidentally,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  have  always  supported  whole- 
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heartedly  our  technical  aid  assistance 
program.  The  peoples  of  Africa,  of 
South  and  Central  America,  and  of  Asia 
can  get  our  know-how  more  or  less  for 
the  asking.  We  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars  in  research,  and  we  have  the 
know-how.  In  making  available  that 
experience  to  the  peoples  of  Asia,  of 
Africa,  and  of  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  economies  of  those  countries  can 
be  developed. 

But  I  criticize  the  State  Department 
for  having  in  advance  promised  Nigeria, 
in  Africa,  $250  million  over  a  period  of 
5  years  without  consulting  Congress  or 
without  consulting  anyone  else,  except 
probably  the  Chief  Executive.  We 
agreed  to  put  up  $50  million  each  year, 
but  I  contended  then,  as  I  contend  now, 
that  most  of  that  money  is  not  being 
used  to  develop  the  great  Nigerian  re¬ 
sources.  Nigeria  is  potentially  rich,  but 
all  of  the  oil,  all  of  the  valuable  timber, 
and  all  of  the  other  natural  resources 
that  are  in  the  ground  in  Nigeria  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  Europeans. 
Unless  the  Europeans  agree  to  develop 
those  resources  in  Nigeria  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  by  providing  for  them  hos¬ 
pitals,  schools,  roads,  and  other  types  of 
facilities,  such  as  we  have  in  this  country, 
that  area  of  the  world  will  never  be 
developed. 

Most  of  the  raw  material  found  in 
those  areas  was  transported  in  its  raw 
state  to  Europe. 

In  1962,  I  saw  mahogany  logs  that 
measured  8  feet  in  diameter  being  loaded 
on  large  ships  for  shipment  to  Europe,  to 
the  British  and  to  the  French.  And 
what  did  the  local  people  get  out  of  that? 
They  received  measly  wages,  low  wages, 
to  cut  those  logs  down  and  bring  them 
to  the  port,  for  shipment  across  the 
seas. 

If  that  lumber  were  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  products  there,  if  the  oil 
produced  in  Nigeria  were  refined  there, 
much  employment  would  be  provided  for 
the  people,  and  it  would  not  be  long 
before  a  viable  economy  could  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  report  I  stated 
what  would  happen  in  Nigeria.  In  Ni¬ 
geria  were  three  regions — the  northern, 
the  western,  and  the  eastern — all  headed 
by  tribes.  The  people  there  never 
thought  of  themselves  as  Nigerians. 
They  belonged  to  the  Ibo  or  the  Yoruba, 
or  other  tribes. 

Soon  after  I  left  there,  the  very  thing 
happened  that  I  had  predicted:  The 
prime  minister  of  the  government  that 
had  been  established  and  was  in  charge 
was  shot  to  death.  And  today,  Nigeria 
has  a  military  government,  with  each 
of  the  three  of  the  regions  pulling  from 
each  other.  For  instance,  instead  of  one 
research  station  that  we  helped  to  put 
up  in  Nigeria,  it  was  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  three.  As  I  said,  the  very  thing 
happened  that  I  had  predicted. 

In  recapitulation,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  regardless  of  how  much 
money  we  make  available  to  the  people 
of  Africa,  unless  the  natural  resources  of 
that  great  continent  are  developed  for 
the  benefit,  first,  of  its  people,  so  as  to 
create  and  establish  a  viable  economy, 
no  progress  to  amount  to  anything  will 
be  possible. 


I  am  hopeful  that  the  Europeans  will 
be  able  to  assist  in  developing  that  great 
area  of  the  world  and  in  creating  viable 
economies  in  many  of  those  countries. 
Undoubtedly,  if  ever  a  viable  economy 
could  have  been  created  in  the  Congo, 
the  Belgians  were  on  the  way  to  creating 
one.  But  the  unfortunate  happened,  and 
soon  after  the  natives  took  over,  chaos 
followed,  and  there  is  still  much  chaos. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  the 
Rhodesias — North  and  South  Rhodesia — 
and  Nyasaland.  When  I  was  in  that  area 
in  1952,  I  stated  that  one  of  the  best 
steps  that  could  be  taken  would  be  the 
creation  of  a  confederation  of  North  and 
South  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  That 
area  of  Africa  was  capable  of  creating  a 
most  potent  and  viable  economy.  But  10 
years  later,  when  great  progress  was  be¬ 
ing  made,  the  British  consented  to  per¬ 
mit  Nyasaland  to  secede,  and  of  course 
that  was  followed  by  North  Rhodesia 
seceding.  In  that  area  of  the  world  to¬ 
day,  where  a  great  and  viable  economy 
was  being  established,  there  is  chaos 
threatening. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  attempted  to  provide  the 
funds  in  keeping  with  what  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  suggested. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
provided  that  the  supporting  assistance 
would  be  made  available  to  10  countries, 
instead  of  14.  But  when  the  committee 
took  that  position,  it  provided  more 
money  for  10  countries  than  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  14  countries.  My  proposed 
amendment  would  simply  do  this:  One 
of  the  10  countries  would  be  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  for  South  Vietnam  we  would 
provide  $550  million.  My  amendment 
would  not  affect  that  amount  at  all. 

In  respect  to  the  nine  remaining  coun¬ 
tries  that  would  be  provided  for  under  the 
bill  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  I  have  provided  $108  mil¬ 
lion  that  would  average  out  $12  million 
for  each  country,  which  is  the  same 
amount  received  by  supporting  assistance 
recipients  in  fiscal  year  1966  when  there 
was  a  total  of  14  countries  on  the  list. 

Again,  I  repeat.  According  to  my  cal¬ 
culation,  $12  million  multiplied  by  9 
totals  $108  million.  If  that  amount  is 
added  to  $550  million,  it  represents  a 
total  of  $658  million  to  be  provided  for 
these  countries,  in  keeping  with  what  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  desires. 
If  the  $658  million  is  deducted  from  the 
$700  million,  there  is  a  difference  of  $42 
million,  and  that  is  the  amount  that  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  cut  from  supporting 
assistance. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  this  cut 
would  in  no  manner  affect  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  South  Vietnam  would  retain  its 
$550  million,  and  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  would  be  entitled  to  this  money 
under  the  bill  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  would  receive  a  total  of 
$108  million.  That  would  give  to  each 
of  those  countries  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  toto  that  they  received  last 
year. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  almost  senseless  for  us  to  decrease  the 
number  of  countries  from  14  to  10  and 
then  give  more  money  than  was  given 
last  year. 


The  proposal  I  am  submitting  is  based 
on  facts.  It  is  based  on  what  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  intended 
to  do,  and  it  is  my  contention  that  with 
this  $42  million  cut,  the  amount  provided 
for  the  10  countries  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  will  be  the  same  as  what  those 
countries  got  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  remarks,  in  many  of  these 
programs  the  money  made  available  was 
not  used  in  full.  In  the  case  of  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  the  total  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1966  was  $684,200,000,  and 
the  estimates  of  unused  funds  at  June  30, 
1966,  are  in  excess  of  $15  million. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  decided  several  years 
ago  to  convert  our  aid  program  from  the 
grant  type  to  a  loan-type  program.  I 
might  point  out  that  supporting  assist¬ 
ance  programs  are  all  grants.  Of  course, 
the  more  it  is  increased,  the  more  money 
there  will  be  to  make  available  to  these 
countries  by  way  of  grants,  and  if  this  is 
so  they  will  not  wish  to  borrow  money. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  once  again  being 
converted  to  a  grant  program  rather 
than  a  loan  program.  The  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  initially  adopted 
placed  emphasis  on  a  loan  program.  By 
1964  74%0  percent  of  our  aid  was  by  way 
of  loans.  Now,  the  amount  is  only  65 
percent,  and  it  is  going  down,  while 
grants  continue  to  increase. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  proposing 
is  in  keeping  with  what  the  Congress 
decided  to  do  5  years  ago,  which  was  to 
veer  away  from  the  grant  program  and 
to  go  into  the  loan  program. 

I  submit  that  we  should  follow  that 
principle.  I  feel  confident  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  we  are  trying  to  help  will  be  more 
prone  to  help  themselves  if  we  provide 
that  they  are  to  repay  the  money  which 
we  make  available  to  them. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  which  I 
have  submitted  is  agreed  to. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Mondale  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
I  compliment  the  Senator  on  his  fine 
presentation.  I  know  that  he  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  has  a  great 
fund  of  knowledge  in  this  field. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Cabell 
Phillips  book  entitled  “The  Truman 
Presidency.”  He  discusses  the  genesis  of 
the  Marshall  plan.  He  indicates  the 
Marshal  plan  originated,  as  I  read  his 
book,  from  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
Mr.  Paul  Nitzi,  who  was  at  that  time  an 
economist  with  the  State  Department, 
and  assistant  to  Under  Secretary 
Clayton. 

He  prepared  a  memorandum  in  which 
he  justified  both  as  a  program  and  as  to 
amount,  the  entire  Marshall  plan  on  the 
basis  of  the  surplus  we  had  in  the  balance 
of  payments.  He  fixed  it  at  $5  billion. 
That  became,  as  I  read  it,  the  basis — the 
memorandum  again — of  foreign  aid  as  it 
originated  at  that  time.  The  amount 
was  fixed  at  $5  billion. 
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I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could  tell  us 
the  condition  of  our  balance  of  payments 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  state  first 
to  my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina 
that  the  Record  will  show  that  I  was  the 
first  Senator  to  raise  that  question  back 
in  1957-58.  In  1954,  as  I  remember,  and 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  we  had  a  reserve 
of  $22.8  billion  in  gold  bullion.  Today 
we  have  about  $13.4  billion.  In  other 
words,  in  the  space  of  less  than  a  little 
over  10  years  we  have  lost  the  difference 
between  $13.4  billion  and  $22.8  billion. 

Mr.  President,  what  concerns  me  is 
that  a  good  deal  of  this  gold  has  found 
its  way  to  Western  Europe.  Against  the 
$13.4  billion  that  we  now  have  in  gold 
bullion,  we  owe  in  short-term  notes  and 
other  obligations  that  we  have  created, 
in  excess  of  $27  billion. 

If  the  countries  of  the  world  who  own 
these  short-term  securities  were  to  con¬ 
vert  them  into  gold,  as  they  have  the 
right  to  do  under  the  law,  we  would  be 
about  $12  billion  short  in  gold  bullion  in 
order  to  meet  this  problem. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  can  only  accept  the  $20 
bill,  some  of  which  is  backed  by  silver, 
some  by  gold,  and  some  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  We  cannot  dip  into  the 
gold  bullion.  But  if  a  Frenchman  has 
$100,000  in  dollar  bills  he  can  send  over 
here  and  get  gold  for  that. 

I  think  we  are  fortunate  that  heavy 
demands  are  not  being  made  on  us  now. 
Our  gold  reserves  are,  as  I  have  said,  far 
short  of  meeting  the  demands  of  those 
who  now  own  the  short-term  notes  of 
this  country,  the  dollars,  and  other  se¬ 
curities.  They  could  dry  us  up  overnight 
if  they  wanted  to.  But  I  am  not  expect¬ 
ing  that.  It  simply  demonstrates,  Mr. 
President,  what  happened  to  us  in  the 
last  8  or  10  years,  and  all  of  this  is  being 
done  now. 

We  have  obligations  in  South  Vietnam 
where  we  send  many  dollars  to  pay  off 
our  soldiers;  they  spend  a  lot  of  money 
and,  of  course,  those  dollars  worm  their 
way  to  markets  in  Hong  Kong  and  Japan 
and  other  places.  The  foreigners  have 
only  to  present  the  dollars  and  ask  for 
gold  and  we  have  no  recourse  except  to 
pay  them  off  in  gold. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  At 
the  time  we  began  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  we  had  a  surplus  of  about  $5  bil¬ 
lion  a  year.  Today  we  have  a  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments  which  creates 
quite  a  difference  in  our  position,  as  far 
as  foreign  aid  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  has  been  going  on  since  1958 
when  I  first  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  In  fact,  it  was  going  on  2  or 
3  years  before  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  problem  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  aggravated,  I  again 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  But  at  the  time  very  few  Senators 
paid  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  background  in  connection  with 
foreign  aid  during  the  1940’s  and  spoke 
about  it  briefly  at  the  beginning  of  his 
remarks. 


Would  the  Senator  advise  the  Senate 
as  to  what  percentage  of  our  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  went  into  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  During 
the  time  between  the  1940’s  and  the 
early  1950’s.  Does  the  Senator  have 
those  figures? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
figures  which  were  given  to  me - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  gross  national 
product  at  that  time  was  less  than  half 
what  it  is  now.  As  I  recall,  approxi¬ 
mately  $250  billion.  It  has  now  gone 
up  to  $675  billion.  It  is  my  belief  that  if 
we  are  enveloped  by  inflation,  it  might 
reach  a  trillion  dollars. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  My  un¬ 
derstanding  was  that  during  that  period 
of  time  the  percentage  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  that  went  to  our  aid  pro¬ 
gram  was  approximately  about  1.3  or  1.4 
percent,  and  that  it  is  now  down — if  we 
are  making  any  comparison — to  about 
one-half  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  of  the  gross  national  product? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
gross  national  product.  The  same  is 
true  of  our  budget.  Aid  was  given  under 
rather  difficult  circumstances  from  1948 
to  1950,  amounting  to  about  8  or  9  per¬ 
cent  of  our  budget,  and  now  it  is  below 
3  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  hate  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  my  good  friend  from  New 
York,  but  the  Senator  is  basing  his  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  appropriation  now  before  the 
Senate,  which  is  $3  billion,  in  round  fig¬ 
ures.  But  the  Senator  must  add  to  that 
the  funds  that  will  be  required  to  pay  for 
the  food  and  fiber  we  are  giving  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Food 
for  Peace. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Right.  In  addition 
to  that,  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
overlooks  the  fact  that  we  are  the  major 
contributors  to  7  or  9  international 
banks — including  the  World  Bank,  in 
which  we  have  put  many,  many  billions 
of  dollars.  That,  of  course,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  foreign  aid,  because  we  have 
already  put  up  the  money,  and  we  are 
putting  up  money  each  year,  and  are  be¬ 
ing  called  upon  to  contribute  our  share 
to  IDA.  Concerning  the  World  Bank,  I 
saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day,  that  it  is 
going  to  try  to  get  another  $1  billion  in¬ 
crease.  I  think  that  the  amount  of  as¬ 
sessment  which  may  be  made  against  us 
will  be  around  $400  million.  Certainly, 
that  is  a  part  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Even 
accepting  those  figui-es,  still,  it  is  a  very 
small  percentage,  and  we  are  making  a 
very  small  percentage  of  effort  now,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  we  did  during  the  1940’s 
and  the  early  1950’s.  If  we  were  now  to 
give  1.4  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  as  we  did  then,  we  would  spend 
over  $10  billion.  The  point  is  the  small 
size  of  our  present  effort,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  gross  national  product. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
gross  national  product  in  the  United 
States,  or  if  we  consider  the  Federal 
budget  of  this  country,  the  growth  of  our 
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economy  and  the  growth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  the  percentage  of  effort  we  are 
making  in  the  United  States  is  far  less 
now,  in  1966,  than  it  was  15  or  18  years 
ago  when  the  United  States  was  a  much 
poorer  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  agree  to 
that,  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  York,  but  at  that  time,  I  believe  that 
more  efforts  were  being  made  to  try  to 
balance  the  budget.  Our  debt  at  that 
time,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  1940, 
was  about — what? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
talking  about  1948. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  1948 — I  would  say 
approximately  $26  billion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  mean 
right  after  the  war,  so  it  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course.  Excuse 
me.  I  was  thinking  of  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1937.  Around  1945 — or 
just  after  the  war,  of  course,  it  was 
around  $265  to  $270  billion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true.  The 
debt,  as  the  Senator  knows,  has  been 
gradually  increasing  to  the  point  that 
it  is  now  $329  billion.  Our  carrying 
charge  on  that  huge  amount  has  been 
steadily  increasing  until  now  it  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.1  billion  a  month.  That 
is  quite  a  nice  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Just  on 
that  point,  would  not  the  Senator  agree, 
however,  that  the  debt  per  person  in  the 
United  States — in  fact,  over  the  period 
of  the  past  15  years — has  been  going 
down,  rather  than  up? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  because 
there  are  more  people  in  the  United 
States  now.  Yes.  That  is  right.  There 
are  195  million  people  in  this  country 
now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could  I 
add,  also,  that  the  debts  of  State,  local, 
and  city  governments,  of  course,  have  in¬ 
creased  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
T0Ct 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
debts  of  corporations,  and  other  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  United  States  have  also  in¬ 
creased  considerably  more,  percentage¬ 
wise,  than  the  debt  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  are  living  now, 
of  course,  on  the  high  part  of  the  hog,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  If  we  do  not  sell 
more  goods  abroad  and  try  to  correct  this 
gold  bullion  problem  we  are  now  talking 
about,  it  is  possible  that  the  economy  will 
flatten  out.  I  hope  that  it  will  not.  I 
pray  that  it  will  not.  But  we  are  at  a 
point  now  that  we  have  got  to  be  care¬ 
ful. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  that  he 
mentioned  yesterday  the  effort  being  put 
forth  by  our  friends — let  us  say,  West 
Germany,  in  1961,  which  furnished  for¬ 
eign  aid  to  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  amount  of  $600  million.  In 
1964,  West  Germany  furnished  $460  mil¬ 
lion,  a  decline  of  $140  million,  or  23.3 
percent. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  this  amount  was  more  or 
less  in  loans,  not  by  way  of  grants  and 
gifts,  as  we  did  in  the  early  part  of  the 
program. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  case  of 
Prance,  the  country  which  supplies  more 
aid  to  the  less  developed  nations  than 
any  other  country  except  the  United 
States,  the  amount  in  1962  was  $1  bil¬ 
lion,  which  is  about  1.3  percent  of  the 
French  gross  national  product.  But,  that 
money  was  being  used  by  Prance  in  her 
colonies  in  north  Africa,  French  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa,  and  French  West  Africa.  I 
was  there  and  analyzed  that  situation  in 
my  reports  when  I  returned  after  having 
visited  Africa.  The  French  subsidized 
peanut  growers  and  growers  of  other 
commodities  which  the  French  desired. 
This  was  not  a  gift  which  the  French 
made,  but  they  got  value  received  for  it. 
I  can  well  remember - 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could  I 
interrupt  the  Senator  at  that  point - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
a  better  description  of  those  countries 
would  be  former  colonies,  rather  than 
present  colonies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  I  would  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  that.  The 
Senator  is  contending,  for  instance,  that 
the - 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Ivory  Coast. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  the  Ivory  Coast 
Is  f  T0G 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  French  still 
deal  there.  They  are  in  charge  there. 
They  are  still  in  charge  of  most  of  the 
commercial  interests.  The  bonks  there 
are  being  run  by  the  French.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  India.  The  British  have 
been  in  India  for  200  years,  yet  India  is 
supposed  to  have  obtained  its  independ¬ 
ence  18  years  ago. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  that  all  the  banks  in  India  and 
all  the  commercial  features  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  India  are  practically  all  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  British. 

The  same  thing  happened,  as  I  said  a 
while  ago,  in  Nigeria.  The  English  have 
been,  shall  I  say,  cunning  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  colonies.  I  brought  in 
the  fact  that  what  the  British  did  was 
to  educate  the  best  talent  they  could 
find  in  their  colonial  possessions  and 
gradually  work  them  into  their  govern¬ 
ment. 

So  although  the  British  gave  inde¬ 
pendence  to  Nigeria,  the  British  do  not 
have  an  ambassador  there,  as  we  have; 
they  still  have  a  governor  there.  The 
Nigerians  depend  a  great  deal  on 
the  advice  that  they  get  from  the  British 
for  the  management  of  the  economy  of 
Nigeria.  The  British  have  charge,  as  I 
recall,  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Nigeria, 
anc|  in  other  colonies  that  they  control 
in  Africa. 

Of  course,  the  same  thing,  as  I  have 
just  indicated,  holds  in  practically  all 
of  the  colonies  that  were  dominated  by 
the  British  at  one  time.  The  British 
still  have  control  over  foreign  and  com¬ 
mercial  affairs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could 
I  ask  the  Senator  how  much  his  cut 
amounts  to? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  $42  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  From 
what  countries  would  that  $42  million  be 
taken? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  countries  that 
are  now  receiving  this  aid  are  Bolivia, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  Jordan,  Yemen,  Belgian 
Congo,  Guinea,  Rwanda,  and  Senegal. 
Those  are  10  of  them. 

We  have,  in  addition,  Korea,  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Are  the 
nations  in  the  first  group  receiving  the 
aid  that  the  Senator  is  planning  to  cut? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Some  of  them,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under¬ 
stand  it  was  the  second  group  from  which 
the  money  would  be  taken. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  it  would  be  left 
to  the  Administrator,  because  today  we 
are  making  available  supporting  assist¬ 
ance  to  14  countries.  The  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  has  reduced  it  to  10 
countries.  As  I  said,  of  this  amount,  the 
amount  included  in  the  bill  will  not  affect 
South  Vietnam  at  all.  It  will  receive  the 
full  amount  programs,  namely  $550  mil¬ 
lion.  That  amount  will  remain  intact. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  stated 
that  the  14  countries  that  are  receiving 
aid  should  be  reduced  to  10  countries. 
In  doing  that  the  amount  of  money  need¬ 
ed  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
just  contacted  the  AID  Administrator’s 
office,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  countries  are  recipients  of  the 
bulk  of  the  aid:  Korea,  Thailand,  Laos, 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Jordan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  that  Korea 
is  also  included. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  men¬ 
tioned  Korea,  Thailand,  Laos,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  and  Jordan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Bolivia - 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  They 
say  that  is  not  covered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield,  I 
might  say  that  he  is  correct.  I  think 
perhaps  the  confusion  comes  about  from 
this  fact.  Originally  the  category  was 
only  for  those  countries  to  whom  we  gave 
military  aid,  but  in  recent  years  we  have 
been  providing  aid  under  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  to  some  countries  to  which  we 
do  not  give  military  aid.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  correct.  It  includes 
countries  like  Bolivia. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  read  the  list. 
In  Latin  America  we  have  four. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
percentage  of  the  money  in  the  program 
is  going  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Eighty-three. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
percentage? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  $550  million  out 
of  $658  million;  all  except  $108  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  So  the 
other  $108  million  will  be  taken  from  the 
other  countries? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  that  is  what 
they  receive. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  How 
much  would  they  receive  if  the  Senator’s 
cut  would  not  go  through? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  give  the  aver¬ 
age  each  received.  Bolivia  received — 
I  am  told  by  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
that  that  is  classified  information.  It  is 
secret,  classified.  But  they  will  receive 
more,  I  can  assure  my  friend,  than  they 
received  last  year,  because  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  reduce  the  number  of  countries 
from  14  to  10. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Does 
the  Senator  have  some  language  con¬ 
tained  in  his  amendment  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  this  money  from  being  taken  from 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Language? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
is  to  prevent  this  money  from  being 
taken  from  Vietnam? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  left  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  That  is  the  amount  it 
asked  for  Vietnam.  I  am  not  touching  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  that 
secret  or  classified? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  these  are  presen¬ 
tation  figures  seeking  to  justify  the  over¬ 
all  amount.  The  AID  officials  are  not 
bound  by  any  of  these  figures.  They  can 
shift  these  funds  around,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  gives  any  par¬ 
ticular  country  a  particular  amount. 
The  authorization  is  for  an  overall  fig¬ 
ure.  The  individual  country  figures  are 
classified.  One  of  the  reasons  they  are 
classified  is  that  no  agreement  has  been 
made  with  the  countries,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  make  public  information  that 
would  make  any  country  believe  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  particular  amount.  That  has 
always  been  true.  These  are  only  what 
we  call  presentation  figures.  They  are 
not  supposed  to  be  made  public,  but  every 
now  and  then  they  get  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could 
I  clarify  the  figures  in  connection  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana?  Korea,  Thailand,  Laos,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Jordan  receive 
about  30  percent.  Vietnam  receives  ap¬ 
proximately  70  percent.  The  additional 
countries  in  Latin  America,  for  example, 
receive  a  total  amount  of  only  $8  million 
as  between  all  of  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  They 
receive  more  than  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  year  they  re¬ 
ceived — I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Last  year’s  figures 
are  not  classified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  total  that  was 
made  available  to  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  was  $45  million-plus.  In  addition 
to  that,  one  of  the  countries,  the  one  to 
which  we  sent  soldiers,  got  quite  a  bit 
from  the  contingency  fund.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows,  we  have  a  stable  government 
there  and  we  expect  to  withdraw  and  let 
them  be  more  or  less  on  their  own. 

We  are  trying  to  lend  them  money 
rather  than  make  grants  to  them.  That 
Is  what  the  supporting  assistance  funds 
are.  They  are  part  of  the  grant  pro¬ 
gram.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  away 
from  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  How 
does  the  Senator  assure  me  and  assure 
the  rest  of  the  Senate  that  the  cut  is  not 
going  to  affect  the  money  designated  for 
Vietnam? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  be  left  to  the 
Administrator.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  stated,  it  is  up  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  make  the  decision.  I  am  saying 
now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  there 
is  no  intention,  through  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  of  curtailing  in  any 
manner  the  amount  stipulated  to  be  used 
to  assist  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
about  Korea? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  amount 
that  I  have  just  mentioned  has  been 
given  to  us  as  the  amount  that  would  be 
made  available  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
about  Korea,  for  instance.  There  will  be 
a  large  amount  taken  away  from  Korea, 
will  there  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  not  very  large. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
about  Thailand? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  probably 
no  reason  we  should  continue  the  aid  to 
Korea.  Has  the  Senator  been  to  Korea 
lately? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes,  I 
have. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  found  that  coun¬ 
try  prosperous,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  felt 
they  had  a  great  number  of  economic 
problems. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Similar  to  those  we 
have  in  our  own  country,  I  presume. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  A  little 
bit  more  acute,  I  thought. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  have  been  there,  too.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  had  been  there  in  1946,  and  com¬ 
pared  the  situation  then  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  now,  he  would  have  seen  great 
progress. 

The  Koreans  are  borrowing  a  lot  of 
money  from  us,  and  we  wish  to  continue 
having  them  do  that,  instead  of  our  mak¬ 
ing  direct  grants. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  This 
money,  for  the  most  part,  will  therefore 
be  taken  from  Korea,  Thailand,  Laos,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Jordan? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  no. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Not 
Laos? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Where 
will  it  be  taken  from? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  it  will  be  left 
to  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under¬ 
stand  that,  but - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  provided  for  is  $658  million,  and 
of  that  amount - 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  $550 
million  goes  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  cut  only  $42 
million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  says  none  of  the  $550  million  to 
Vietnam  is  supposed  to  be  cut;  how 
much  will  that  leave? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  $108  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  So  $45 
million  is  being  cut  out  of  the  $108 
million? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  $42  million  out 
of  $150  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That 
would  be  cutting  it  about  28  percent. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  are  cutting  out 
four  countries.  I  do  not  know  which 
countries  will  be  cut  out;  it  is  left  to  the 
Administrator  to  make  that  decision. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  which  countries 
are  to  be  cut  out. 

But  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
did  say  that  instead  of  furnishing  direct 
aid  and  grants  to  14  countries,  we  will 
furnish  this  type  of  aid  to  only  10  coun¬ 
tries  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator  how  much  of  the 
money  spent  under  this  program  is  spent 
here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know.  I 
cannot  tell.  But  I  have  seen  some 
figures  which  indicate  as  much  as  75  to  80 
percent,  in  military  hardware  and  com¬ 
modities  such  as  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  So  when 
we  talk  about  the  fact  that  we  propose 
to  cut  $42  million,  as  the  Senator’s 
amendment  suggests,  we  are  pointing 
out  also  the  fact  that  $34  million  or  $35 
million  of  that  amount  would  be  spent 
here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that.  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  simply  read¬ 
ing  to  the  Senator  a  statement  from  esti¬ 
mates  that  have  been  made  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  foreign  aid. 

But  I  wish  to  reiterate  to  my  good 
friend  that,  let  us  say,  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  be  reduced  considerably 
from  what  it  received  last  year;  and  I 
understood  that  the  administration  was 
going  to  make  a  cut,  at  any  rate,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  countries.  But  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  I 
said,  has  seen  fit  to  reduce  the  number 
from  14  to  10,  and  I  am  sure  that  every 
one  of  the  10  remaining  countries  will 
receive  almost  as  much  as  they  did  last 
year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
get  something  clarified?  Perhaps  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  could  help  on 
this.  I  received  information  from-  the 
Agency  that  other  than  the  five  coun¬ 
tries  that  I,  named,  all  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  together  receive  only  $8  million. 
Is  that  statement  incorrect? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  very  little. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  four 
of  the  countries  in  that  category  were  cut 
out,  we  would  be  cutting  out  only  $2  or  $3 
million  altogether. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  said  it  was 
very  little. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
name  the  countries  he  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Korea, 
Thailand,  Laos,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Jordan  were  the  countries  I  men¬ 
tioned.  If  Vietnam  receives  about  70 
percent,  and  these  five  countries  receive 
almost  30  percent,  all  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  together  receive  only  $8  million  to 
$10  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  the  Latin- 
American  countries  last  year  received  $45 
million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  includes  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Surely. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  But 
take  the  Dominican  Republic  out.  I 
mentioned  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  African  coun¬ 
tries  receive  a  total  of  $27  million.  The 
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other  countries  in  Latin  America,  aside 
from  the  Dominican  Republic,  receive 
about  $11  million. 

But  I  wish  to  say,  without  going  fur¬ 
ther  than  I  can - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  making  a 
calculation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
mentioned  Korea,  Thailand,  Laos,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Jordan. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  taking  those 
outside  of  that.  There  are  six. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Out¬ 
side? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  For  a  total  of 
$15,750,000. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  also  tell 
me,  if  we  took  out  the  four  lowest  of 
those  countries,  how  much  it  would 
amount  to,  approximately? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  four  lowest? 
About  $6  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
point  that  I  am  making  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  that  first,  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  cutting  $42  million.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  from  those  figures,  even  if  we  cut 
four  countries  out,  we  are  going  to  get 
into  Korea,  Thailand,  Laos,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  and  Jordan.  Second,  we 
are  talking  about  a  cut  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  outside  of  Vietnam.  The  Senator 
speaks  of  suggesting  a  cut  of  about  28 
percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  it  de¬ 
pends  on  which  countries  they  cut.  I  do 
not  know  which  countries  will  be  cut. 
But  I  do  know  a  gradual  decrease  of 
direct  aid  to  Korea  is  expected,  as  well 
as  to  Thailand — except  that  lately  they 
have  had  to  raise  it  a  little  bit.  And  of 
course  the  amount  for  Vietnam  has  been 
raised  tremendously. 

But  as  I  said,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  decided  to  cut  the  number 
of  countries  from  14  to  10;  and  they  will 
still  have,  on  the  average,  as  much  this 
year  as  they  had  last  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes. 
What  we  wish  to  do,  though,  is  to  make 
sure  it  is  understood  that  there  are  about 
eight  countries  which  receive  a  total  of 
$15  million,  a  very  small  amount.  So 
when  we  talk  about  cutting  four  coun¬ 
tries,  some  of  those  countries  receive 
very  little,  and  we  would  still  be  cutting 
only  $6  million  or  $8  million,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  figure  was,  from  the  overall 
budget.  The  Senator’s  suggestion  is 
a  decrease  of  $42  million  from  a  total  of 
about  $150  million,  which  is  a  28-percent 
cut  for  all  the  countries  involved.  That 
is  my  point. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  That  would 
be  done  by  the  Administrator,  out  of  the 
overall  figure  we  make  available  to  them. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  inclined  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  think  it  is  a  pru¬ 
dently  drawn  amendment,  and  it  is  based, 
as  he  says,  on  the  committee’s  action  in 
reducing  the  number  of  countries  eligible 
for  this  type  of  aid. 

But  beyohd  that,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  clarify  my 
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own  thinking  on  this  point :  Is  it  not  true 
that  supporting  assistance  is  assistance 
made  necessary  because  of  military  aid 
that  we  are  giving  to  certain  countries? 
Is  that  not  the  meaning  of  supporting 
assistance? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  rea¬ 
son,  but  we  have  changed  that  some¬ 
what. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  it  still  basically 
the  reason? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Basically  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  merely  wish  to 
clarify  my  own  position  on  that  point.  I 
have  been  opposing  reductions  in  our 
economic  and  technical  aid  programs,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  But  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  military  assistance.  If  the 
Senator’s  amendment  will  help  reduce 
some  of  our  military  commitments 
abroad,  I  wish  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  we  do  more 
damage  to  these  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  by  loading  them  up  with  military 
burdens  and  military  budgets  than  we 
do  good.  So  when  the  military  assistance 
bill  comes  before  the  Seante.  I  intend 
to  offer  amendments  and  support  others 
which  I  expect  will  be  offered  to  reduce 
the  amount  provided  in  that  bill.  In 
fact,  I  wish  we  could  end  the  so-called 
military  assistance  program.  I  do  not 
think  it  assists  anyone.  I  think  it  cre¬ 
ates  a  threat  to  our  own  security,  it  adds 
an  unnecessary  burden  to  the  economies 
of  these  poverty-stricken  countries,  and 
it  is  partly  because  of  that  extra  burden 
that  we  find  it  necessary  to  introduce 
programs  like  this  so-called  supporting 
assistance  aspect  of  the  bill . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  so 
right;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
pointed  to  that  in  all  of  my  reports. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  created,  in 
this  foreign  aid  program,  a  large  number 
of  missions  which  we  sent  abroad. 

We  have  the  JUSMAAG,  which  main¬ 
tains  local  military  people  with  ours,  and 
we  have  other  military  missions  as  well. 

I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  I 
was  in  Pakistan.  I  do  not  recall  the  ex¬ 
act  year.  I  got  into  quite  an  argument 
with  the  mission  there.  They  were  con- 
tenuing  that  Pakistan  needed  so  many 
soldiers  and  so  much  equipment.  I  said, 
“How  do  you  expect  your  people  to  raise 
the  taxes  to  pay  for  this?”  They  said, 
“We  are  trying  to  get  them  to  pay  as 
much  as  we  can,  and  we  will  do  the  rest.” 
That  is  how  we  got  hooked  militarily  into 
those  countries. 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  we 
have  done  too  much  in  thejnilitary 
field.  I  was  in  South  Vietnam  and  at¬ 
tended  the  inauguration  of  President 
Diem.  I  thought  that  it  was  a  mistake 
for  us  to  ever  send  any  advisers  there, 
because  it  meant  the  creation  of  a  local 
army.  As  we  know,  this  force  grew  in 
intensity  from  the  time  when  President 
Eisenhower  was  in  office  through  the 
administration  of  President  Kennedy 
and  down  to  the  time  when  President 
Johnson  took  over.  It  then  turned  into 
a  hot  war. 


We  started  the  buildup  in  Vietnam, 
and  we  should  have  expected  that  the 
enemy  would  also  build  up  their  forces. 
Now  that  we  are  engaged  there  and  have 
made  so  many  promises,  I  have  taken  the 
position — and  as  the  Senator  knows,  I 
have  never  criticized  the  President — that 
in  my  opinion  we  have  gone  so  far  that 
we  cannot  pull  out  now. 

I  have  also  taken  the  position  that 
we  should  go  all  out  or  get  out.  I  am 
still  of  that  opinion.  I  know  that  does 
not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
Senator  on  the  floor  here,  but  I  believe 
we  have  gone  entirely  too  far  in  pro¬ 
viding  military  equipment  and  hardware 
for  a  good  many  countries. 

If  it  were  left  to  me,  I  would  certainly 
limit  it  to  a  large  degree.  The  Senator 
remembers  when  we  dealt  with  Africa 
in,  I  think,  1963.  I  tried  to  limit  the 
amount  of  military  equipment  to  $25 
million  for  all  countries  in  Africa,  but 
the  administration  would  not  agree  to 
that,  unless  it  were  provided  that,  if  the 
President  thought  more  aid  was  needed, 
the  aid  could  be  increased. 

It  was  one  of  the  loopholes  that  we 
always  get  involved  in. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  that  we  never  seem 
to  learn.  In  all  of  our  military  expan¬ 
sions  abroad,  we  always  get  the  worst 
end  of  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  offered  a  proposal  to  curtail  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid  to  countries  in 
which  a  military  junta  had  come  into 
power  and  taken  over  the  government. 
Is  it  not  true  that  a  good  many  of  those 
juntas  have  tooled  up  by  means  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  sent  to  them  by  our  coun¬ 
try  under  our  aid  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  a  classic 
example  in  Pakistan  and  India.  We  fur¬ 
nished  both  sides  with  assistance.  They 
were  fighting  each  other  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  hardware  they  were  using  was  la¬ 
beled  “Made  in  America.” 

As  I  said,  the  situation  is  prevalent  not 
only  in  Asia  but  also  all  over  the  world. 
We  have  had  sad  experiences  in  Iraq 
where  we  furnished  millions  of  dollars  in 
aid.  That  country  turned  against  us  and 
used  the  very  military  equipment  we  sent 
to  them  to  fight  our  friends. 

I  fear  that  the  same  thing  will  occur 
some  day  in  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  intend  to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
very  brief  statement  to  make  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor. 

Much  of  what  was  said  yesterday  in 
support  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  category  of  our  program. 

I  have  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern],  and  I  have  not  had  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  talk  with  him  again  since  that 
conversation. 

Supporting  assistance  during  most  of 
its  existence  has  been  primarily  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  money  to  support  the  military 
establishment  of  a  given  country  when 
from  its  own  resources,  it  could  not  raise 
the  money  for  the  support  of  its  military 
establishment. 

For  many  years  I  have  urged  cutbacks 
in  that  expenditure  of  foreign  aid  and 
so  has  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  It 
has  led  in  many  instances  to  countries 
building  up  military  establishments,  and 
particularly  a  military  oligarchy.  It  has 
not  been  conducive  to  the  development 
of  other  programs  in  the  country  that 
would  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  im¬ 
poverished  masses  of  the  people. 

It  is  still  true  that  much  of  this  money 
can  and  is  and  will  be  used  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  for  his  military  support.  But  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  approval  granted  by  the 
AID  officials  for  the  use  of  some  sup¬ 
porting  money  for  other  uses,  although 
most  of  it  is  used  directly  for  military 
support. 

This  is  a  -  catch-all  category,  in  that 
AID  may  permit  the  country  to  use  our 
funds  for  some  other  purpose,  making 
money  available  for  support  of  their  es¬ 
tablishment. 

It  is  still  strongly  characterized  as 
providing  aid  money  to  the  military  es¬ 
tablishment.  I  would  not  want  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
because  I  checked  with  the  chairman 
and  counsel  of  the  committee. 

After  I  talked  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  I  remembered  that  in  our 
discussion  in  the  committee  this  year 
there  was  some  evidence  that  it  was  used 
for  other  purposes,  too. 

I  also  point  out  that  I  think  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  this  cut  is  very  important,  too, 
because  it  makes  clear  to  the  countries 
concerned  that  they  ought  to  be  direct¬ 
ing  their  primary  attention  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  their  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  economic  front,  rather  than 
building  up,  I  submit,  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  inflated  military  establishments. 

Also,  may  I  say  that  the  so-called 
general  loan  funds  are  made  available  to 
these  countries.  In  addition,  if  they  have 
an  emergency,  the  assistance  that  the 
record  shows  they  have  received  from 
the  President’s  contingency  fund  is  still 
available  to  them.  So  I  am  supporting 
the  proposed  amendment  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  a  place  in  which  we 
can  cut  without  doing  any  serious  dam¬ 
age  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  those 
countries. 

I  desire  the  aid  to  go  to  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  not  the  governments.  If  I 
had  my  way,  little  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able  simply  to  support  a  government 
budget  or  general  imports.  I  am  a  proj- 
ect-to-project  man.  I  believe  that  the 
aid  should  go  to  specific  projects  which 
would  give  assurance  to  the  American 
taxpayers  that  the  people  would  benefit 
from  the  expenditure  of  those  dollars. 

Furthermore,  may  I  say  that  I  would 
support  a  great  many  procedural  re¬ 
forms — and  have  supported  a  great 
many  procedural  refoims — that  would 
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require,  for  example,  that  the  money 
could  not  be  spent  unless  assurance 
could  be  given  that  there  would  be  a 
direct  economic  benefit  to  the  people. 

When  we  seek  to  institute  various 
forms  of  domestic  aid  programs  in  this 
country — that  is  what  a  public  works 
program  is,  in  one  sense — we  must  show 
a  benefit- cost  ratio  relationship.  AID 
does  not  have  to;  AID  does  not  do  it, 
either.  A  good  many  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  expended  by  AID  in  foreign 
countries  have  not  been  justified  under 
the  benefit  theory  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  emphasizing. 

A  cut  here  would  do  no  damage  in  the 
long  run  to  a  sound  foreign  policy,  but 
would  help  to  improve  what  is  at  the 
present  time,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  bad 
foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  referred  to  this  supporting 
assistance  program  as  a  kind  of  “catch¬ 
all.”  Is  it  under  that  authority  that  we 
send  things  like  hair  spray  for  the 
natives  who  have  befriended  our  troops 
in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  this  about  the  cut  in  assistance  to 
South  Korea.  There  certainly  is  a  need 
for  a  reduced  supporting  assistance  for 
South  Korea.  Millions  of  dollars  are  be¬ 
ing  poured  into  South  Korea  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  Military  Establishment, 
in  that  we  are  paying  the  whole  bill,  for 
instance,  for  South  Korea’s  participation 
in  Vietnam.  So  it  cannot  be  argued  that 
South  Korea  is  entitled  to  the  money  she 
would  get  under  the  bill  by  way  of  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  because  of  her  need 
for  the  total  amount  of  money  that  is 
being  made  available  to  her  in  con¬ 
nection  with  South  Vietnam. 

The  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  offered,  and  of  which  I  am 
cosponsor,  does  not  cover  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds  in  connection  with  South 
Vietnam. 

Our  amendment  proposes  a  $42  million 
reduction,  from  the  $700  million  of  the 
committee  bill  to  $658  million,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  funds  presently 
contemplated  for  Vietnam  shall  not  be 
reduced. 

I  believe  I  owe  it  to  Senators  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  I  shall  do  as  I  always  have  done 
when  I  have  a  plan  for  subsequent  action 
in  connection  with  a  particular  subject 
matter.  If  this  amendment  should  fail, 
I  shall  offer  a  subsequent  amendment  of 
the  same  type,  for  a  lesser  amount.  But 
this  amount  is  reasonable  and  the 
amendment  should  pass  in  this  form. 

This  means  the  cut  would  be  applied 
elsewhere  than  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
summary  presentation  document  indi¬ 
cates  that  $550  million  is  programed 
for  South  Vietnam,  and  I  propose  to 
leave  that  sum  alone. 

The  question  is  whether  $150  million  in 
pure  grant  aid.  should  be  distributed  to 
countries  other  than  South-  Vietnam. 
This  is  a  complete  giveaway  program. 
This  is  a  complete  grant  of  American 
taxpayer  money,  in  the  amount  of  $150 
million,  to  the  countries  concerned.  I 


believe  the  figure  is  much  too  high.  It 
has  come  to  be  almost  a  romantic  con¬ 
cept  that  the  more  dependent  upon  us 
a  country  is,  the  more  generous  and  less 
demanding  we  should  be  in  financing  it. 
It  is  time  we  took  the  opposite  tack — the 
more  dependent  upon  us  these  countries 
are,  the  more  insistent  we  should  be  that 
they  not  look  forward  to  a  permanent 
American  subsidy. 

Korea,  Laos,  Thailand,  Jordan,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Bolivia,  the  Congo, 
Haiti,  Trinidad-Tobago,  Yemen,  Guinea, 
and  Ruwanda  ai'e  on  the  administration 
list  for  supporting  assistance.  The  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  in  a  wise  and 
sound  move,  limited  the  number  to  10. 
This  means  that  some  of  these  programs 
will  have  to  be  eliminated,  and  presum¬ 
ably  they  will  be  in  what  the  presentation 
calls  “small  programs  in  several  other 
countries.” 

To  maintain  this  financial  subsidy  in 
such  countries  as  Korea,  Jordan,  and 
Bolivia,  as  an  indefinite  dole,  irrespective 
of  the  growing  cost  of  the  war,  is  creating 
a  more  dangerous  situation  for  the 
United  States  than  it  is  avoiding.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  our  military  involve¬ 
ment  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  is  the 
attitude  that  we  have  fostered  in  so  many 
countries  that  no  matter  what  happens 
to  them,  and  no  matter  what  they  do  or 
do  not  do  for  themselves,  Uncle  Sam  will 
take  care  of  them. 

There  is  no  justification  whatsoever  for 
Bolivia  to  get  a  single  dollar  of  grant  aid 
for  its  budget  from  the  United  States. 
As  was  said  of  development  loans  yester¬ 
day,  it  is  unreasonable  to  extend  long¬ 
term  loans  for  budget  support.  Grant 
aid  is  equally  poor  policy. 

I  yield  to  no  Member  of  the  Senate  in 
the  support  I  shall  give  for  sound  loans  to 
Bolivia  or  to  other  countries  that  need 
loans,  if  the  projects  in  which  the  money 
is  to  be  invested  are  sound  projects  and 
if  there  is  a  requirement — and  there 
ought  to  be  a  requirement — that  a  re¬ 
port  be  made  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
expenditure. 

That  is  one  of  the  procedural  reforms 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  urged  for  some  years.  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  urge  it.  The  question  is  whether, 
if  we  fail  in  committee  with  respect  to 
procedural  reforms,  we  ought  to  bring 
the  question  of  procedural  reforms  to  the 
Senate.  In  this  field  we  ought  to  find 
out  what  is  happening  to  the  funds.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  a  package  of  pro¬ 
cedural  reforms  should  not  be  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  before  the  debate 
is  closed  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  majority  leader 
would  not  be  too  happy  to  consider  such 
a  package.  I  should  have  to  admit — and 
I  should  like  to  have  the  attention,  as  I 
have  it,  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee — that  probably  a  more  successful 
program  in  regard  to  procedural  reforms 
would  be,  rather  than  to  try  to  turn  the 
Senate  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
to  continue  to  do  what  we  have  done  and 
been  trying  to  do;  that  is,  to  get  a  com¬ 
plete  reexamination  of  foreign  aid  at  the 
committee  level. 

That  is  why  the  committee  arrange¬ 
ment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 
year.  It  was  tragic  that  it  had  to  be 
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dropped  after  60  days  of  good-faith  at¬ 
tempts  to  convince  the  House  to  include 
it  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  last  year.  Had 
it  been  included,  many  of  the  problems 
that  are  plaguing  us  in  the  debate  this 
year  would  have  been  pretty  well  on  the 
way  to  solution. 

I  certainly  shall  support  such  an 
amendment  in  the  bill  or  shall  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  provide  for  the 
creation  of  another  blue-ribbon  commit¬ 
tee,  whatever  title  it  is  felt  should  be 
attached  to  it,  for  the  making  of  a 
1-year  or  a  2-year  survey  of  the  need 
for  procedural  reforms,  as  well  as  sub¬ 
stantive  reforms,  in  foreign  aid. 

But  I  would  want  to  have  attached  to 
such  a  proposal  the  proviso  that  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  foreign  aid  would 
have  to  be  completely  revised,  or  that 
at  least  consideration  should  be  given  to 
a  complete  revision  of  foreign  aid,  on 
the  basis  of  such  a  report,  findings,  and 
recommendations.  To  do  that,  it  would 
be  necessary  again  to  try  to  do  what  we 
succeeded  in  doing  in  the  Senate  last 
year;  that  is,  to  fix  a  date  certain  for 
the  end  of  foreign  aid  as  it  is  now  operat¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  At  that  time,  the 
procedural  reforms  that  would  have  been 
recomended  to  us  would  be  placed  in 
effect. 

The  danger  of  bringing  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  package  of  procedural  re¬ 
forms,  which  we  would  have  to  do  now  if 
we  follow  such  a  course  of  action,  is  that 
we  cannot  buttress  it  with  the ‘findings 
of  fact,  the  evidence,  and  the  data  that 
would  be  brought  forward  by  such  a  re¬ 
port  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  supported  last 
year,  and  which  the  Senate  itself  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  adoption  of  our  amend¬ 
ment. 

But  I  am  going  to  continue  to  try  to 
help  to  bring  about  these  needed  reforms 
in  foreign  aid  so  that  we  will  not  be 
hearing  again  that  10  to  20  percent  is 
admitted  to  be  wasted,  which  out  of  $116 
billion  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  money. 

We  have  to  have  a  foreign  aid  bill  that 
will  cover  the  bare  necessities  for  now, 
but  we  still  have  an  obligation  before 
we  start  expanding  it  to  bring  about  re¬ 
form  of  the  abuses  which  have  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  to  exist. 

In  fact,  on  Monday  I  shall  have  on  the 
top  of  my  desk  each  of  the  Comptroller 
General’s  reports  on  foreign  aid,  as  I  did 
last  year.  I  can  read  the  titles.  The 
titles  will  tell  the  story  of  the  area  in 
which  reform  should  be  brought  about. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  good  naturedly  says  that 
he  does  not  want  me  to  do  it  today.  That 
means  that  he  has  an  engagement  and 
I  shall  not  inconvenience  his  schedule. 

Returning  to  the  statement  I  wish  to 
make  about  the  pending  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  Senators  who  have  been  here 
for  a  number  of  years  will  recall  that  this 
category  of  aid  is  one  that  the  Senate 
has  sought  to  terminate  altogether.  We 
adopted  a  Mansfield  amendment  several 
years  ago,  that  sought  to  phase  out  sup¬ 
porting  assistance.  It  is  a  program 
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that  should  have  been  phased  out  before 
now. 

The  advent  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has, 
unfortunately,  become  a  device  for  in¬ 
creasing  most  forms  of  aid  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  That  clearly  was  an  ad¬ 
ministration  objective  in  its  presenta¬ 
tion.  It  asked  for  $200  million  in  sup¬ 
porting  assistance,  with  an  open-ended, 
unspecified  amount  for  Vietnam  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $200  million  for  use  elsewhere. 

That  should  be  kept  in  mind.  This 
administration  this  year  asked  for  more 
than  it  asked  for  last  year. 

This  is  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  “non-Vietnam”  supporting  assist¬ 
ance  provided  last  year.  In  fiscal  year 
1966,  the  regular  aid  and  the  supple¬ 
mental  aid  bill  of  February  combined 
provided  $541  million  in  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  for  Vietnam  and  $143  million 
elsewhere. 

Although  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  reduced  this  sum  and  fixed  the 
supporting  assistance  funds  at  $700  mil¬ 
lion,  the  report  makes  clear  that  this  is 
still  an  increase  of  $15,800,000  above  the 
total  of  supporting  assistance  voted  last 
year. 

I  shall  repeat  that  figure,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  supporting  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  committee  bill  this  year  is 
$15.8  billion  above  the  total  of  support¬ 
ing  assistance  voted  last  year. 

I  shall  quote  from  the  committee  re¬ 
port: 

The  committee  recommends  approval  of 
a  one-year  authorization  of  $700  million  for 
the  entire  program,  the  report  states  on 
page  17.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
$15,800,000  above  the  authorization  and  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  1966  fiscal  year,  including 
the  suplemental  approved  by  Congress  earlier 
this  session. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
world  should  be  given  to  understand  that 
no  matter  how  high  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  goes,  the  American  taxpayer 
has  a  bottomless  pocket  out  of  which  to 
keep  the  world  in  the  style  to  which  it 
has  become  accustomed.  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  Yemen,  Jordan, 
Guinea,  Korea,  Ruwanda,  Haiti,  the  Con¬ 
go,  yes,  the  Dominican  Republic,  too,  and 
Trinidad-Tobago,  should  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  rate  of  supporting  assist¬ 
ance,  or  close  to  it,  as  they  received  when 
there  was  little  war  cost  in  Vietnam. 
Those  programs  should  be  closed  out  en¬ 
tirely,  if  the  funds  are  needed  for  Viet¬ 
nam,  Thailand,  and  Laos,  as  I  am  sure 
the  administration  will  argue  they  are. 

The  extent  of  help  the  United  States 
is  receiving  in  Vietnam  is  meager,  in¬ 
deed,  relative  to  the  cost  of  that  war.  We 
say  we  are  fighting  there  to  preserve  free¬ 
dom  for  everyone.  “Everyone”  apparent¬ 
ly  does  not  see  it  that  way,  for  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  war,  either  financially 
or  physically,  is  still  largely  token. 

Modest  reductions  in  their  financial 
aid  from  the  United  States  is  a  contribu¬ 
tion  that  all  recipients  could  make  to¬ 
ward  the  cost  of  the  war.  They  should 
make  it.  Certainly  they  cannot  expect 
business  as  usual  at  the  foreign  aid 
window  when  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  is  being  estimated  at  a  higher  rate 
almost  daily. 


The  Congress  should  make  clear  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  let  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  interfere  with  our  purpose  of  phas¬ 
ing  out  supporting  assistance  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

I  wish  to  make  this  final  comment. 
Here  is  a  place  where  savings  can  be 
made  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  cer¬ 
tainly  without  doing  damage  to  the 
legitimate  objectives  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  also  help  to  save  money 
for  the  American  taxpayer  which,  in  my 
judgment,  needs  to  be  spent  in  regard 
to  our  domestic  aid  program  here  in  our 
country.  There  is  a  growing,  and  a  jus¬ 
tifiably  growing,  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  that  we  must 
spend  more  than  the  President’s  budget 
proposes  to  spend  to  meet  some  of  the 
domestic  crises  that  exist  in  our  coun¬ 
try  in  connection  with  a  reduction  in  the 
plans  for  a  Great  Society  program. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  taxpayer 
to  make  this  savings  of  $42  million  in  a 
part  of  a  foreign  aid  program — and  for 
several  years,  there  has  been  general 
agreement  in  our  committee — that 
should  be  phased  out  entirely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender],  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  yould  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  [Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the' 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
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Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 


nays  31,  as  follows: 

Bartlett 

[No.  149  Leg.] 
YEAS — 51 

Gore 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Gruening 

Pell 

Bible 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hill 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell,  S.C. 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Simpson 

Cotton 

McIntyre 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Morton 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

Murphy 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

NAYS— 31 

Holland 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Javits 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

RibicofT 

Case 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Ty  dings 

Harris 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

McGee 

Hickenlooper 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Allott 

Griffin 

Neuberger 

Bass 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Scott 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  amendment  (No. 
695)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  and  Mr.  MORSE 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

"to  whom  much  is  given/’  article  by 

EDWARD  F.  SNYDER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Edward 
F.  Snyder  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla¬ 
tion.  He  is  also  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Conference,  a  group  of  nongovern¬ 
mental  agencies  concerned  with  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  aid  programs. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  an  article  written  by  him, 
entitled  “To  Whom  Much  Is  Given,” 
which  was  reprinted  from  the  Earlham 
Review,  spring  1966.  The  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Snyder  in  this  article 
closely  coincide  with  my  own,  that  the 
foreign  aid  bill  Is  far  too  inadequate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Earlham  Review,  spring  1966] 
To  Whom  Much  Is  Given 

(Note. — Edward  F.  Snyder  is  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  Na¬ 
tional  Legislation,  the  “Quaker  Lobby”  in 
Washington.  He  is  also  serving  currently 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Conference,  a  group  of 
non-governmental  agencies  concerned  with 
American  foreign  aid  programs.) 

(By  Edward  F.  Snyder) 

George  Orwell  made  his  novel  1984  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  horror  by  extending  some  of  the  so¬ 
cial,  political  trends  already  visible  in  1949. 
He  thus  confirmed  the  Judgment  of  most 
newspaper  city  editors  that  readers  are  more 
interested  in  bad  news  than  good  news. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  has  yet  made  a  best 
seller  by  projecting  into  the  future  some  of 
the  constructive  forces  and  trends  at  work 
in  our  society.  But  it  might  be  instructive 
to  envision  how  a  newspaper  of  August  16, 
1976  might  report  Senate  passage  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  if  some  of  the  thinking 
evident  in  the  field  of  world  economic  de¬ 
velopment  is  permitted  to  bear  fruit.  The 
dispatch  might  read  as  follows: 

“SENATE  PASSES  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  BILL 

70-28  ENLARGED  PROGRAM  WINS  BIPARTISAN 

SUPPORT 

“Washington,  Aug.  15. — The  Senate  to¬ 
night  passed  and  sent  to  the  President  with 
only  minor  cuts  the  $13.8  billion  economic 
development  bill  he  requested  last  March. 
The  $2.3  billion  increase  over  last  year’s  bill 
reflects  final  Congressional  acceptance  of  the 
benchmark  of  1.5  per  cent  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  which  the  industrialized 
countries  are  committed  to  devoting  to  aid 
the  developing  world. 

“The  back  of  the  opposition  to  the  new 
bill  was  broken  during  Senate  hearings  when 
Budget  Director  Frank  Dollar  promised  re¬ 
luctant  Senators  that  savings  accruing  under 
the  first  stage  of  the  East-West  Geneva  Dis¬ 
armament  Treaty  will  provide  more  than 
enough  money  for  new  aid  funds  in  addition 
to  the  ‘new  cities’  program  and  a  3  per  cent 
tax  reduction. 

“President  Farsight  issued  a  statement 
commending  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
floor  leaders  for  their  handling  of  the  bill. 
He  challenged  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  'mem¬ 
ber  of  the  privileged  circle’  to  match  the  U.S. 
contribution. 

“The  Senate  vote  on  final  passage  of  70- 
28  and  the  House  vote  of  295-104  indicated 
that  the  President’s  ‘fireside  chats’  and  the 
work  of  Congressional  speaking  teams  across 
the  country  have  been  remarkably  effective 
in  building  support  for  the  massive  inter¬ 
national  economic  development  program. 
The  efforts  of  public  organizations,  the 
churches,  business  groups,  unions,  coopera¬ 
tives  and  women’s  groups  also  played  an 
important  role  in  mobilizing  public  opinion 
behind  the  President. 

“The  major  fight  occurred,  as  was  expected, 
on  the  percentage  of  U.S.  funds  to  be  chan¬ 
neled  through  international  organizations  as 
against  AID’S  bilateral  programs.  The  final 
‘50-50’  compromise  was  reached  after  Sena¬ 
tor  I.  C.  Worldview’s  motion  to  increase  the 
percentage  through  international  channels 
to  60  per  cent  was  defeated  48-45.  Sen. 
Worldview  vowed  a  renewed  fight  next  year. 
Senator  Anna  List  noted  that  in  reality  the 


issue  has  ‘less  and  less  meaning  every  year’ 
because  AID  funds  are  now  spent  to  a  very 
great  degree  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
laid  down  by  the  UN  Development  Pro¬ 
gramme  for  projects  on  the  UN’s  ‘Priority 
A’  and  ‘Priority  B’  lists. 

“The  real  issue,  said  Sen.  List,  is  which 
international  agencies  should  receive  the 
funds.  Conservatives  generally  favor  inter¬ 
national  channels  where  the  U.S.  has  a  strong 
voice  in  voting,  such  as  the  IBRD,  IADB, 
IDA  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  Lib¬ 
erals  have  generally  urged  that  the  U.S. 
should  ‘rely  on  the  world’s  conscience’  and 
channel  more  funds  through  the  UN  Capital 
Development  Fund  where  the  less  developed 
nations  have  a  predominant  voice.  This  year 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  UNCDF  was  in¬ 
creased  by  $400  million  for  a  total  U.S.  con¬ 
tribution  to  UNCDF  to  $2.8  billion. 

“While  some  criticism  was  directed  at  Eco¬ 
nomic  Aid  Czar  N.  O.  Overlap,  Sen.  M.  N. 
Chairman  said  the  plan  to  coordinate  all 
food,  money,  Peace  Corps,  Farmer  Corps  and 
other  programs  under  Mr.  Overlap  had  worked 
relatively  well  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  operation  and  it  was  still  too  early  to 
draw  any  meaningful  conclusions.  Mr.  Over¬ 
lap  was  at  the  Capitol  when  the  Senate  ac¬ 
tion  came  and  issued  a  statement  saying  he 
was  ‘most  gratified.’  He  reiterated  his  theme 
of  recent  weeks  that  ‘the  peace  will  not  be 
secure  until  the  gap  between  the  developing 
and  the  developed  countries  is  closed.’  He 
added  that  ‘the  only  way  to  cut  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  materially  is  to  modify  U.S.  trade  laws 
to  permit  developing  oountries  to  enter  the 
U.S.  market  more  fully.’  The  issue  of  ‘trade 
vs.  aid!  is  expected  to  receive  major  consid¬ 
eration  when  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  comes 
up  for  renewal  next  year. 

“The  bill  as  passed  by  Congress  is  ‘pure’ 
economic  assistance.  Sen.  Chairman  said.  He 
noted  that  the  last  of  the  bilateral  foreign 
military  assistance  programs  was  phased  out 
early  this  year.  Military  assistance  to  re¬ 
gional  and  international  organizations  is  on 
a  declining  basis  and  is  handled  by  the  blue 
ribbon  Joint  Senate-House  Committee  on  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Treaty.” 

Fanciful?  No  doubt.  Yet  thinking  and 
planning  at  the  UN,  in  our  universities, 
within  the  government,  and  among  private 
citizens  has  already  laid  the  groundwork  for 
these  and  further  developments. 

A  realistic  assessment  of  today’s  situation, 
however,  shows  how  far  we  are  from  the  kind 
of  breakthrough  which  would  make  such  a 
dispatch  possible.  The  U.S.  is  mired  down 
in  a  nasty  guerrilla  war  on  the  Asian  main¬ 
land  which  prevents  any  real  progress  toward 
disarmament  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
makes  impossible  even  tentative  first  steps 
toward  a  U.S.  detente  with  China  and  peace 
in  the  Far  East.  Our  foreign  policy  is  set  by 
the  negative  goals  of  anti-communism  rather 
than  by  the  vision  of  a  positive  and  con¬ 
structive  mission  in  a  developing  and  in¬ 
creasingly  interdependent  world. 

In  this  context  of  tension  between  opti¬ 
mism  and  near  despair  it  seems  relevant  to 
examine  six  basic  questions  for  which  sat¬ 
isfactory  answers  must  be  found  before  a 
truly  comprehensive  and  effective  aid  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  developed,  indicating  a  few  of 
the  salient  facts  and  suggesting  some  tenta¬ 
tive  answers. 

1.  WHAT  BASIC  MOTIVATION  FOR  U.S. 

ASSISTANCE? 

Today’s  foreign  aid  program  is  based  on 
a  conglomeration  of  motives  that  are  as  con¬ 
fused  as  any  that  ever  supported  a  major 
U.S.  foreign  policy  thrust.  At  least  six  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  can  be  discerned: 

(a)  Faith  in  arms  as  a  reliable  means  to 
"contain  the  march  of  world  communism.” 
Military  hardware  is  being  sent  to  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  India  and  Pakistan,  Greece  and 
Turkey.  In  1965,  18  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  received  U.S.  military  assistance. 
Studies  prepared  for  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  have  criticized  military 
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aid  as  aiding  totalitarianism,  slowing  down 
economic  development,  increasing  tensions 
among  neighboring  nations,  and  encouraging 
military  supremacy  over  civilians  in  newly 
Independent  countries.  While  most  policy 
makers  support  military  aid,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  Congressional  skepticism,  especially 
in  the  Senate,  about  its  real  worth.  Last 
year’s  military  assistance  program  was  $1.17 
billion. 

(b)  A  more  sophisticated  anti-communism 
which  pours  dollars  and  other  economic  aid 
into  key  countries,  especially  those  ringing 
China  (Korea,  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Thai¬ 
land)  as  well  as  nine  others  in  order  to  bol¬ 
ster)  their  military  and  economic  strength. 
Congress  in  1965  appropriated  $369  million 
for  this  program,  called  “supporting  assist¬ 
ance.” 

(c)  Surplus  disposal.  The  Food  for  Peace 
program,  a  most  constructive  and  worthwhile 
effort,  is  still  basically  a  program  to  dispose 
of  excess  U.S.  farm  products.  This  year’s 
program  will  cost  $1.6  billion.  Whether  Con¬ 
gress  will  support  a  farm  program  designed 
specifically  to  produce  for  the  world’s  needs 
is  not  yet  clear. 

(d)  Bilateral  programs  such  as  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress,  Development  Loan  Fund, 
and  AID’S  technical  assistance  programs  mo¬ 
tivated  by  enlightened  self  interest.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  a  “bankers’  emphasis”  had  been 
discernible  in  these  programs,  evidenced  by  a 
continuing  shift  to  loans  rather  than  grants 
and  a  trend  to  higher  interest  rates  on  loans. 

(e)  Enlightened  internationalism.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  loan  programs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  on  an  international  basis.  In 
1965  U.S.  contributions  to  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  amounted  to  $1.6  billion.  In 
addition,  grants  totalling  $145  million  were 
made  to  the  UN  Technical  Assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Special  Fund,  FAO,  WHO,  refugee 
relief,  Indus  Basin  development  and  others. 

(f)  Altruism.  Two  programs  seem  to  be 
supported  primarily  on  this  basis— UNICEF, 
which  enjoys  real  popularity  in  Congress  and 
has  wide  organizational  backing  for  its  $12 
million  yearly  appropriation,  and  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  in  1965  received  $102  million. 

Motivation  is  a  subtle,  pervasive  and  in¬ 
fluential  factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of 
assistance  programs.  The  basis  on  which 
the  aid  program  is  presented  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  Congress  helps  set  the  tone  and 
framework  for  day-to-day  administrative  de¬ 
cisions:  the  grounds  on  which  the  program 
is  justified  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  affects  attitudes  and  policies  in  the 
recipient  countries.  Consequently,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  U.S.  motives  be  clarified.  A 
sound  U.S.  program,  aimed  at  bringing  the 
developing  nations  to  economic  strength  as 
quickly  as  possible,  can  only  be  built  on  mo¬ 
tives  of  enlightened  self-interest,  enlight¬ 
ened  internationalism  and  altruism.  While 
these  motives  are  often  referred  to  in  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Congressional  speeches,  the 
effect  is  vitiated  by  an  overriding  emphasis 
on  anti-Communism  and  an  uncritical  and 
unjustified  faith  in  military  solutions. 

The  clearest,  best  understood  basis,  for 
most  U.S.  citizens,  is  the  moral  obligation  of 
a  rich  nation  to  help  the  poorer  nations.  In 
his  famous  Rose  Garden  Speech  of  April  21, 
1964,  President  Johnson  eloquently  stated 
this  basis  for  U.S.  aid: 

“We  are  waging  an  all-out  war  against 
poverty  here  at  home.  .  .  .  But  we  are  also 
engaged  in  that  same  battle  on  100  different 
fronts  around  the  world,  in  100  or  more 
nations. 

“We  do  this  for  two  reasons:  First,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  man  has  the  real  power 
to  overcome  poverty.  We  have  proved  that  by 
the  wise  application  of  modern  technology, 
the  determined  labor  of  skilled  men  and 
women  can  ultimately  produce  enough  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter  for  all  mankind. 
The  possession  of  new  abilities  gives  us  new 
responsibilities  and  we  want  to  live  up  to 
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those  responsibilities.  That  Is  our  Christian 
duty. 

‘‘Second,  we  now  know  that  the  progress 
which  others  make  in  satisfying  their  own 
desire  for  a  better  life  will  ultimately  affect 
our  own  future  and  our  own  prospects,  for 
we  are  now  a  part  of  a  single  world  com¬ 
munity.  .  .  . 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  American  people 
would  respond  affirmatively  if  the  President 
made  these  our  guiding  principles  and  dis¬ 
carded  sterile  anti-communism  as  a  chief 
motivating  factor  for  U.S.  aid  A  positive 
program  based  on  a  desire  to  help  others 
help  themselves  can  make  U.S.  aid  both  more 
effective  in  receipient  countries  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  American  public  in  the 
long  run. 

2.  WHAT  AMOUNT  OF  U.S.  AID? 

A  benchmark  of  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  from  the  developed  countries 
for  long  term  financial  aid  was  set  by  the 
United  Nations  in  1961,  as  part  of  the  Decade 
of  Development.  But  in  mid-1965  the  de¬ 
veloped  countries  were  committing  only 
some  .7  per  cent.  In  1965  the  U.S.  Congress 
appropriated  about  $5  billion  for  all  U.S.  non- 
military  aid  programs.  This  is  only  about 
three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product.  This  half-a-loaf  U.S. 
aid  effort  is  especially  disappointing  because 
it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  have  formulated  more  worthwhile  in¬ 
vestment  projects  than  the  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  are  willing  to  finance. 

These  contributions  from  the  developed  ■ 
countries  are  intended  to  help  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  reach  the  goal  of  5  per  cent 
growth,  per  year,  in  their  gross  national 
product.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  re¬ 
ported  in  July  1965  on  the  “UN  Development 
Decade  at  Midpoint"  that  “The  growth  in 
developing  countries  as  a  whole  slowed  down 
from  an  average  annual  rate  of  4.5  per  cent 
in  1955-1960  to  4  per  cent  in  1960-1963.” 
Population  pressures,  rapid  urbanization  and 
low  agricultural  productivity  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  failure  to  meet  the  5  per  cent 
goal. 

The  UN’s  goals  of  1  per  cent  giving  by  the 
“haves”  and  5  per  cent  growth  by  the  “have 
nots”  are  absolutely  minimal.  Under  the 
5  per  cent  growth  goal  it  is  estimated  it  will 
take  the  developing  countries  80  years  to 
reach  Western  Europe’s  per  capita  income 
level  and  120  years  to  reach  the  U.S.  level. 
This  is  morally  intolerable  and  politically 
dangerous.  The  developing  nations  are  in¬ 
creasingly  impatient,  and  rightly  so,  at  the 
widening  gap  between  their  needs  and  U.S. 
affluence. 

A  U.S.  contribution  of  1.5  per  cent  of  its 
GNP  per  year  for  economic  assistance  to  the 
developing  world  is  clearly  feasible.  At  the 
current  annual  U.S.  growth  rate  of  more 
than  5  per  cent  (some  $40  billion  a  year) 
this  amount  could  be  taken  out  of  the  an¬ 
nual  increase  in  U.S.  wealth  without  any 
sacrifice  in  U.S.  living  standards.  Even  more 
could  be  spent  if  the  developing  countries 
were  able  to  absorb  it  effectively.  Put  an¬ 
other  way,  the  United  States  is  spending  more 
than  8  per  cent  of  its  GNP  annually  in  a 
search  for  national  security  through  arms. 
How  much  more  constructive  and  realistic 
would  be  an  expenditure  of  1.5  per  cent  of 
the  GNP  to  raise  living  standards  around  the 
world  and  to  begin  to  create  stability  and 
hope  where  there  is  currently  so  much  chaos 
and  despair. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  U.S.  aid  should  be 
in  the  form  of  outright  grants  instead  of  long 
or  short  term  loans.  Interest  is  now  becom¬ 
ing  a  major  charge  on  development  programs. 
In  37  developing  countries,  according  to  the 
International  Bank,  public  and  governmental 
guaranteed  debts  rose  from  $7  billion  in  1955 
to  $18  billion  in  1962,  interest  payments 
nearly  quadrupled,  and  amortization  pay¬ 
ments  tripled.  By  1963,  the  servicing  of  the 
external  debt  absorbed  13  per  cent  of  the 
export  receipts  of  those  countries. 


3.  THROUGH  WHICH  CHANNELS? 

U.S.  economic  aid  is  now  predominantly 
bilateral — about  75  per  cent.  But  key  Sena¬ 
tors  like  Chairman  Fulbright  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  urging  that 
more  be  channeled  through  multinational 
institutions.  The  argument  is  now  in  mid¬ 
stream.  Last  year  the  Senate  approved  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  saying  that 
“Congress  further  urges  that  the  United 
States  and  other  free  world  nations  place  an 
increasing  portion  of  their  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  on  a  multilateral  basis.”  The  House 
refused  to  accept  this  language,  though  it 
did  agree  tentatively  to  increase  the  amount 
of  U.S.  bilateral  funds  which  could  be  chan¬ 
neled  through  international  institutions. 

Bilateral  aid  has  several  advantages  for 
U.S.  policy  makers  from  the  short  term  point 
of  view.  It  can  be  dispensed  more  quickly 
than  other  kinds  of  aid.  It  can  be  placed 
under  complete  U.S.  control  and  tied  to  cur¬ 
rent  political  or  military  objectives.  It  can 
be  ended  or  expanded  in  order  to  persuade 
or  retaliate.  All  these  mean  that  it  has 
advantages  as  a  cold  war  tool.  But  it  also 
means  that  recipients  may  look  upon  U.S. 
aid  with  considerable  skepticism  or  as  an 
opportunity  to  spend  money  on  uneconomic 
projects  or  to  play  off  one  cold  war  antagonist 
against  the  other. 

Multilateral  aid  has  many  values  if  the 
basic  objective  is  world  economic  develop¬ 
ment  rather  than  anti-communism.  Inter¬ 
national  development  organizations  can  often 
require  economic,  social  or  political  reforms 
as  a  condition  to  aid,  while  such  pressure 
is  more  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  ap¬ 
ply  in  its  bilateral  programs.  Contributions 
in  dollars  and  technical  experts  come  from 
many  countries  in  international  programs. 
Often  technicians  from  a  recently  developed 
nation  can  be  of  more  real  assistance  in  an 
underdeveloped  area  than  a  highly  skilled 
U.S.  expert.  The  UN  is  now  carrying  on 
effective  educational  and  technical  programs 
through  its  Economic  Commissions  for  Latin 
America,  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and 
Europe.  The  use  of  international  institu¬ 
tions  strengthens  internationalism,  increases 
cooperation,  and  lessens  the  divisiveness  and 
competition  often  accompanying  rival  bilat¬ 
eral  programs. 

Presently,  U.S.  assistance  is  channeled  pri¬ 
marily  through  those  multinational  agen¬ 
cies  where  the  United  States  has  a  strong 
voice  in  decision  making— the  World  Bank, 
International  Development  Association,  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund,  and  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Development  Bank.  Other  interna¬ 
tional  institutions  are  also  open  for  business 
or  in  preparatory  stages:  the  European  De¬ 
velopment  Fund  created  by  the  Common 
Market  countries,  the  African  Development 
Fund,  the  African  Development  Bank  created 
September  15,  1964,  and  the  Asian  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank,  to  which  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  contribute  up  to  $200  million,  20 
per  cent  of  the  initial  capitalization. 

The  United  States  continues  to  support 
the  UN  Technical  Assistance  Program  and 
Special  Fund,  which  have  been  merged  into 
the  “UN  Development  Programme.”  The 
U.S.  contribution  is  now  at  the  level  of  40 
per  cent,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  temporary 
lull  in  Senatorial  pressure  to  reduce  the 
U.S.  level  to  33  per  cent  of  the  total  program. 
On  the  basis  of  the  40  per  cent  limitation, 
U.S.  contributions  to  EPTA/Special  Fund 
have  risen  from  $33  million  in  1960  to  $65 
million  in  1965,  indicating  the  increasing 
contributions  of  other  countries  to  these 
efforts. 

Larger  UN  Role.  While  supporting  the 
modest  UN  technical  assistance  programs, 
the  United  States  and  other  developed  coun¬ 
tries  have  for  years  resisted  creation  of 
SUNFED,  a  large  UN  capital  investment  pro¬ 
gram.  U.S.  opposition  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  called  upon  to  contribute  a 
great  deal  of  the  money  but  have  relatively 
little  to  say  regarding  its  disposition.  But 
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years  of  pressure  for  SUNFED  have  had  some 
by-products.  Such  pressure  helped  create 
the  UN  Special  Fund  where  pre-investment 
surveys  are  a  halfway  house  between  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  and  capital  development.  It 
also  seems  fair  to  say  that  such  pressures 
for  SUNFED  helped  bring  into  being  the  In- 
terntional  Development  Association. 

The  developing  countries  are  continuing 
to  press  for  a  UN  capital  program,  however. 
Th  1962  General  Assembly  and  the  1964  UN 
Trade  and  Development  Conference  called 
for  a  United  Nations  Capital  Development 
Fund,  though  these  recommendations  have 
not  been  supported  by  the  developed  private 
enterprise  countries. 

In  order  to  further  strengthen  the  UN,  as 
well  as  to  create  another  channel  for  inter¬ 
national  aid  especially  open  to  Soviet  bloc 
participation,  it  would  seem  particularly  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  United  States  to  reverse  its 
stand  and  support  the  creation  of  the  UN 
Capital  Development  Fund. 

4.  WHAT  U.S.  ROLE  ON  POPULATION  AND  FOOD? 

Better  medicines,  food  and  education  have 
caused  rising  life  expectancies  and  lowered 
death  rates  in  poorer  countries  around  the 
world.  Coupled  with  continued  high  birth¬ 
rates,  these  have  meant  a  startling  popula¬ 
tion  growth.  From  1960  to  1980  the  world’s 
population  is  expected  to  increase  43  per 
cent — 22  per  cent  in  the  more  developed 
areas,  53  per  cent  in  the  less  developed  areas. 
In  Latin  America  the  increase  will  be  76  per 
cent  in  this  20  year  period.  In  35  years,  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  world  population, 
according  to  UN  figures,  will  have  doubled 
to  some  6  billion. 

While  food  production  in  the  developing 
countries  has  risen  impressively  in  the  last 
10  years,  the  increases  were  virtually  wiped 
out  by  population  growth.  Figures  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  show 
that  food  production  per  person  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  rose  only  1  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade.  To  provide  an  adequate 
diet  for  people  in  the  developing  countries, 
food  supplies  must  be  increased  four-fold 
in  the  next  35  years,  according  to  Dr.  B.  R. 
Sen,  FAO  Director  General.  “We  know  that 
the  technical  means  by  which  this  immense 
task  might  be  accomplished  are  available. 
But  it  cannot  be  accomplished  .  .  .  unless 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  are  alive  to  the 
issue  at  stake,  and  are  prepared  to  devote  a 
large  share  of  the  world’s  resources  to  meet 
the  looming  crisis.” 

The  United  States  can  provide  some  as¬ 
sistance  on  the  population  issue  through  con¬ 
tinuing  research  and  providing  advice  and 
supplies  on  request.  President  Johnson  has 
indicated  that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  move  rapidly  to  supply  such  help.  But 
the  major  job  must  be  done  within  each 
developing  country  through  an  intensive 
education  program  at  the  village  level,  often 
working  against  tradition,  religious  practices, 
taboos  and  ignorance. 

In  the  area  of  food  production,  the  United 
States  is  facing  some  major  policy  decisions. 
There  is  a  worsening  world  food  shortage. 
Reserves  of  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses  are 
falling.  More  than  50  million  U.S.  acres  have 
been  taken  out  of  production.  In  a  world 
threatened  by  famine  the  United  States  must 
reorient  its  basic  agricultural  policy,  step 
up  its  own  agricultural  production,  and 
begin  a  crash  program  to  help  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  increase  their  food  produc¬ 
tion  rapidly. 

The  “Food  for  Freedom”  program  recently 
submitted  to  Congress  by  President  Johnson 
is  an  enlightened  and  far  reaching  approach. 
It  would  nearly  double  the  amount  of  “food 
for  freedom”  products  moving  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  over  the  next  five  years.  It  would  also 
stimulate  world  food  output  through  AID 
assistance  and  otherwise.  The  new  program 
would  abandon  the  “surplus”  concept  by 
bringing  land  back  into  production,  permit¬ 
ting  donations  of  foods  not  in  surplus  and 
enriching  some  foods  distributed  abroad. 
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Pood  is  a  healing,  life  giving  resource.  U.S. 
abundance  could  be  used  as  a  reconciling 
bridge  to  the  food  deficit  Communist  areas. 
But  in  the  past  restrictions  in  the  law  have 
tended  to  make  it  a  cold  war  tool.  The  Pres¬ 
ident’s  proposal  moved  away  from  this  con¬ 
cept,  but  Congress  is  insisting  on  reinserting 
some  of  the  anti-Communist  provisions. 

5.  WHAT  ROLE  FOR  U.S.  AID  IN  A  REVOLUTIONARY 
WORLD? 

Institutions,  traditions,  personalities  and 
ideologies  vary  tremendously  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  world.  Perhaps  one  of  the  few  general¬ 
izations  which  can  be  made  is  that  the  “have 
not”  nations  are  in  turmoil  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so  for  a  generation  or  more.  Into  the 
ferment  created  by  the  “revolution  of  rising 
expectations”  have  come  the  great  powers 
seeking  influence  and  support,  often  using 
hapless  peoples  as  pawns  in  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  “free  world”  and  the  Communist 
world. 

In  this  ideological  battle  the  United  States 
has  the  advantage  of  greater  financial  and 
technical  resources  to  share  with  the  develop¬ 
ing  world,  but  it  also  has  the  mixed  blessing 
of  working  largely  through  existing  govern¬ 
ments.  While  this  may  give  it  a  temporary 
advantage,  the  forces  with  which  the  United 
States  may  thus  find  itself  allied  make  for 
uncertain  companions  over  the  long  run. 
These  forces  are  likely  to  include  the  military 
establishment,  often  the  most  stable  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  nation,  and  the  political  and 
economic  elite,  who  may  be  quite  reluctant 
to  share  their  advantages  with  those  less 
privileged.  U.S.  officials  may  thus  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  frustrating  position  of  seeing 
the  absolute  necessity  for  such  fundamental 
changes  as  land  reform  or  steeply  progressive 
taxation,  but  being  unable  to  persuade  the 
nation’s  leaders  to  adopt  the  program  which 
would  accomplish  the  desired  result.  Popu¬ 
lar  reform  movements  may  be  viewed  with 
deep  suspicion.  If  popular  discontent  grows, 
the  government  may  impose  repressive  meas¬ 
ures  and  move  toward  more  military  control. 
The  reform  movement  shifts  increasingly  to 
the  left  and  becomes  identified  as  anti-Amer¬ 
ican,  the  latent  fears  of  U.S.  officials  and 
Congressmen  are  felt  to  be  realized,  and  the 
stage  is  set  for  another  tragedy  in  which  the 
United  States  is  identified  with  the  forces 
of  reaction  against  the  interests  of  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

Senator  Fulbright,  in  his  Senate  speech 
of  September  15,  1965  posed  the  question 
sharply  regarding  this  hemisphere,  pointing 
out  that  we  cannot  successfully  advance  the 
cause  of  popular  democracy  while  at  the  same 
time  aligning  ourselves  “with  corrupt  and 
reactionary  oligarchies.”  The  direction  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  toward  social  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Latin  America,  he  said,  but  U.S.  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  Dominican  Republic  shows  a 
tendency  to  suppress  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  supported  by  or  suspected  of  being 
influenced  by  Communists. 

The  Senator  went  on  to  say : 

“Since  just  about  every  revolutionary 
movement  is  likely  to  attract  Communist 
support,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  the  ap¬ 
proach  followed  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
if  consistently  pursued,  must  inevitably  make 
us  the  enemy  of  all  revolutions  and  there¬ 
fore  the  ally  of  all  the  unpopular  and  corrupt 
oligarchies  of  the  hemisphere.  .  .  . 

“We  must  try  to  understand  social  revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  injustices  that  give  it  rise  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  heart  and  core  of  the 
experience  of  the  great  majority  of  people 
now  living  in  the  world.” 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  yet  whether  the  U.S. 
government  and  the  American  people  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  support  the  kind  of  policies  which 
will  be  necessary  to  realize  a  peaceful  but 
dynamic  social  and  economic  revolution  in 
the  developing  world  in  the  generation  ahead. 

A  desirable  foreign  aid  policy,  it  seems  to 
me,  lies  in  the  direction  of  (a)  identifying 
U.S.  goals  with  those  of  the  mass  of  the 


people;  (b)  suporting  and  actively  promot¬ 
ing  fundamental  reforms,  where  necessary, 
even  though  these  may  be  inconsistent  with 
U.S.  free  enterprise  patterns;  (c)  taking  risks 
on  the  side  of  supporting  popular  govern¬ 
ments  with  democratic  tendencies;  (d)  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  inevitability  of  a  certain  level 
of  anti-Americanism  as  natural  and  inescap¬ 
able  in  newly  developing  countries;  and  (e) 
promoting  U.S.  goals  increasingly  through 
international  institutions  which  can  require 
necessary  reforms  and  turn  down  unsound 
projects  more  easily  than  the  United  States 
can  acting  alone. 

6.  FINDING  NEW  ANSWERS 

In  his  Senate  speech.  Senator  Fulbright 
said: 

“It  is  not  surprising  that  we  Americans  are 
not  drawn  toward  the  uncouth  revolution¬ 
aries  of  the  non-Communist  left.  We  are 
not,  as  we  like  to  claim  in  Fourth  of  July 
speeches,  the  most  truly  revolutionary  na¬ 
tion  on  earth;  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  much 
closer  to  being  the  most  unrevolutionary  na¬ 
tion  on  earth.  We  are  sober  and  satisfied 
and  comfortable  and  rich;  our  institutions 
are  stable  and  old  and  even  venerable.  .  .  .” 

How  can  the  average  American  in  his  afflu¬ 
ent  society  feel  a  sense  of  identification  with 
the  world’s  needy?  How  indeed,  when  we 
find  it  difficult  to  identify  even  with  those 
in  our  own  nation,  or  in  our  own  community, 
of  different  color  or  economic  status? 

Yet  ways  must  be  found,  so  that  our  circle 
of  concern  can  include  the  whole  world. 
Service  with  the  Peace  Corps,  AID  and  inter¬ 
national  program  can  help.  The  emphasis 
in  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee’s 
VISA  program  on  giving  oneself  in  addition 
to  material  aids  is  certainly  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  Increased  travel  and  exchanges  are 
necessary.  Visual  aids  can  help,  too.  The 
county  to  county  and  state  to  state  relation¬ 
ships  in  AID’S  “Partners  of  the  Alliance” 
program  are  also  useful. 

Much  more  must  be  done  to  develop  a  gen¬ 
eral  national  consensus  in  support  of  massive 
U.S.  assistance.  We  need  to  understand  bet¬ 
ter  the  process  by  which  people  identify  and 
sympathize  with  those  they  do  not  see  daily 
or  even  occasionally.  Our  social  scientists 
and  psychologists  must  help  us  devise  ways 
to  increase  our  understanding  of  and  ap¬ 
preciation  for  people  in  the  process  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

And  we  need  to  develop  better  ways  of 
harnessing  and  challenging  the  idealism  and 
desire  for  service  of  American  young  people. 
Our  affluent  society  can  afford  to  support  its 
youth  in  service  projects  abroad  and  at  home 
for  at  least  a  two-year  period.  Instead  of 
merely  accepting  those  who  are  already  moti¬ 
vated  in  this  direction,  real  efforts  should  be 
made  through  our  educational  systems,  reli¬ 
gious  institutions  and  society  as  a  whole  to 
inculcate  the  concept  of  service  as  an  excit¬ 
ing  part  of  every  young  person’s  life.  Then 
the  variety  of  existing  governmental  and 
non-governmental  channels  for  such  service 
can  be  expanded  to  accommodate  those  wish¬ 
ing  to  serve  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

If  American  young  people  as  a  whole  can 
be  touched  and  involved  in  the  gigantic  task 
of  service  in  the  developing  world,  they  can 
make  a  real  contribution.  When  they  return 
home  their  experiences  will  also  help  them 
to  educate  their  parents  and  society  at  large 
to  U.S.  responsibilities  in  a  needy  world. 

Little  has  been  said  here  about  the  cru¬ 
cially  important  and  extremely  complex  is¬ 
sue  of  international  trade  which  the  UN 
General  Assembly  has  indicated  it  believes 
is  actually  the  primary  instrument  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  The  very  significant 
1964  Conference  on  UN  Trade  and  Develop¬ 
ment  showed  that  75  nations  with  diverse 
ideologies,  economies  and  political  systems 
could  act  together  in  international  councils 
to  try  to  overcome  their  common  bondage  of 
poverty.  The  55-member  Trade  and  Devel¬ 
opment  Board  will  now  carry  on  the  work. 
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Nor  has  enough  been  said  about  the  over¬ 
arching  East-West  struggle  which  permeates 
domestic  attitudes  and  foreign  policies  to 
the  detriment  of  sound  economic  and  social 
development.  This  struggle  is  also  prevent¬ 
ing  the  effective  functioning  of  the  United 
Nations  and  cooperative  East-West  multi¬ 
lateral  efforts.  A  major  effort  must  be  made 
to  expand  the  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  begin  the  painful  but  essential  proc¬ 
ess  of  rapprochement  with  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China.  Then  the  log  jam  prevent¬ 
ing  real  progress  toward  world  disarmament 
can  be  broken.  Reduced  tensions  would  en¬ 
able  developing  nations  to  concentrate  on 
economic  and  social  progress.  Resources 
freed  by  cuts  in  military  spending  could 
provide  badly  needed  capital. 

The  future  of  American  foreign  aid  offers 
cause  for  both  optimism  and  deep  frustra¬ 
tion.  There  is  one  overall  impression  which 
emerges  from  a  survey  of  the  many  interna¬ 
tional,  national,  and  non-governmental 
efforts  now  under  way,  and  that  is  the  im¬ 
pressive  amount  of  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
human  understanding  which  men  and  women 
of  goodwill  are  already  devoting  to  their 
fellowmen.  The  task  of  raising  living 
standards  around  the  world  has  already  ral¬ 
lied  the  noble  hearted  from  all  lands.  We 
are  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  challenge 
which  will  take  us  at  least  to  the  end  of 
the  century.  There  is  much  to  be  done, 
and  it  can  be  done  if  the  world’s  leaders 
can  avoid  a  major  war,  cool  off  national, 
ideological,  racial  and  economic  antagonisms, 
and  give  the  common  people  of  all  lands  time 
to  knit  together  the  human  family  and  build 
a  world  community. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  INSTITUTE  FOR  RE¬ 
HABILITATION  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS  IN 

INDIA 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Minister  of  Health  of  the 
Government  of  India,  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
P.  Palmer,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Logopedics  in  Wichita,  visited  India 
with  a  view  of  cooperating  with  the 
Indian  Government  in  the  establishment 
of  an  institute  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
children  and  adults  with  communication 
and  allied  disorders. 

Several  conferences  have  been  held  by 
our  AID  people  with  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  India.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Palmer 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  program  as 
expressed  by  the  Government  of  India 
might  receive  full  cooperation  and  ap¬ 
proval  by  our  AID  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter, 
dated  July  15,  1966,  signed  by  Charles  W. 
Wurth  and  addressed  to  Mr.  William 
Gaud,  AID  Administrator,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  15,  1966. 

Mr.  William  Gaud, 

AID  Administrator,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gaud:  At  the  request  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  of  the  Government  of 
India,  the  late  Dr.  Martin  F.  Palmer,  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Logopedics  in 
Wichita,  with  Mrs.  Palmer,  visited  India  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
starting  in  an  appropriate  place  in  India,  an 
Institute  for  the  rehabilitation  of  children 
and  adults  with  communication  and  allied 
disorders.  Dr.  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Palmer  were 
given  a  warm  welcome  by  the  then  Prime 
Minister  of  India  and  the  Minister  of  Health, 
Dr.  Sushila  Nayar  who  deputed  one  of  her 
officials  to  go  around  with  Dr.  Martin  Palmer 
to  the  Important  centers  in  India.  His 
Highness,  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore,  who  was 
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then  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mysore, 
also  recorded  the  necessary  Information. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Mysore  had  expressed  their 
interest  in  linking  up  with  the  University  of 
Wichita.  In  the  proposed  plan,  after  Dr. 
Palmer  visited  the  different  parts  of  India, 
he  made  certain  recommendations  in  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Government  of  India. 

The  following  are  the  summarized  observa¬ 
tions/recommendations  of  Dr.  Palmer  as  re¬ 
commended  to  USAID  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  in  seeking  support  for  this  urgent 
project: 

A.  There  exists  a  tremendous  need  for 
qualified  Logopedists  in  Hospitals,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  schools  of  India. 

B.  Neglect  of  this  large  segment  of  the 
population  is  economically  as  well  as  socio¬ 
logically  a  tremendous  burden  to  the  State. 

C.  Qualified  persons  exist  in  such  small 
numbers  in  India  that  they  constitute  a 
virtual  zero  on  which  to  start  building. 

D.  The  need  is  for  a  professional  educa¬ 
tion  and  research  Institute  of  Logopedics 
where  intelligent  students  may  be  trained  to 
three  levels  (1)  Technicians,  (2)  Fully  quali¬ 
fied  clinicians,  and  (3)  Research  investi¬ 
gators. 

E.  In  order  to  staff  this  with  Indian  na¬ 
tionals  as  soon  as  possible,  selected  students 
should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  States  for 
training. 

F.  In  the  meantime,  a  staff  of  American 
experts  will  be  sent  to  the  new  Institute  for 
the  first  three  through  possible  five  years 
to  get  this  project  on  its  foot.  Here  Indian 
nationals  will  receive  training  also  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

G.  After  studying  possible  locations,  and 
administrative  problems  from  every  point  of 
view,  Mysore  City  and  the  University  of 
Mysore  is  by  far  the  best.  This  should  be 
a  project  of  the  State  of  Mysore. 

H.  It  is  probable  the  project  as  estimated 
by  Dr.  Palmer  is  as  under: 

(a)  Institute  of  Logopedics : 

1st  year _ _ _ $5,  95,  225 

2d  year _  8,  47,  400 

3d  year _  12,  47,  549 

Grant  to  Mysore  University: 

1st  year _  1,04,610 

2d  year _  75,  783 

3d  year _  1,  27, 132 


1st  year  total _  6,  99,  835 

2d  year  total _  9,  23,  183 

3d  year  total -  13,74,681 

Cost  of  building — Rs.10  lakhs. 

(b)  The  assistance  anticipated  will  in¬ 
clude  : 

(i)  Free  gift  of  20  acres  of  land  by  His 
Highness  of  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore. 

(ii)  Use  of  two  buildings  which  could  be 
used  temporarily  during  the  construction  of 
the  permanent  Institute. 

(iii)  The  Institute  of  Logopedics  and  De¬ 
partment  of  Logopedics,  Wichita  to  meet  the 
salaries  of  foreign  consultants  to  India 
amounting  to  Rs.2,19,462  for  three  years. 

(iv)  Expenditure  at  Wichita  for  planning — 
Rs.50,000. 

(v)  Cost  of  fellowships  for  Indian  Na¬ 
tionals  at  Wichita— Rs.4, 09, 536  for  three 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Government 
of  India  wishes  to  seek  assistance  for  the 
travel  within  India  of  the  American  special¬ 
ists,  travel  of  Indian  nationals  in  the  United 
States,  and  required  specialised  equipment 
in  the  following  amounts: 


1st  year -  Rs. 1,85, 085 

2d  year -  Rs.1,57,640 

3d  year - Rs.l,  Rs.1,61,981 


The  Government  of  India  may  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  as  follows:  Non-recurring:  Rs.5 
lakhs  (likely  to  be  about  10  lakhs;  Recur¬ 
ring:  first  year,  Rs.5, 14, 750;  second  year, 
Rs. 7, 65, 543;  third  year,  Rs. 12, 12, 800. 


The  above  estimates  are  in  terms  of  12 
months  period.  Since  the  project  would 
only  be  in  effect  for  approximately  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1964-65  April,  1,  it 
is  anticipated  that  only  architectural  and 
planning  expenditure  would  be  involved,  and 
thus  a  grant  of  Rs.l, 00, 000  will  probably  suf¬ 
fice.  For  fiscal  year  FY.  1965-66,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  approximately  Rs.7, 00,000  will  be 
required.  The  expenditures  during  subse¬ 
quent  years  are  estimated  as  follows : 
1966-67,  Rs.12  lakhs  approximately.  1967-68, 
Rs.12  lakhs  approximately. 

The  recommendations  of  Dr.  Palmer  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  program  as  expressed 
by  the  Government  of  India  through  its 
Minister  of  Health  in  New  Delhi  is  very  well 
summarized  in  the  request  made  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Health  to  the  Director  of  the  USAID 
Mission  in  New  Delhi,  seen  above.  The  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  recommendations  for  ready  ref¬ 
erence  are  attached. 

Since  the  date  of  this  letter,  much  work 
has  been  accomplished  in  bringing  the  center 
into  existence.  The  Government  of  India 
appointed  two  of  its  top  people,  Dr. 
Dharmaraj  and  Dr.  Rathna  to  Head  this 
program  and  these  men  are  currently  work¬ 
ing  in  this  behalf  in  Mysore.  The  Institute 
of  Logopedics  in  Wichita  has  recruited  a 
team  of  experts  that  are  now  ready  to  go  to 
India  if  certain  minimal  financial  assistance 
can  be  made  available  as  outlined  in  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Minister  of  Health.  I  am  also 
attaching  a  most  exciting  recent  letter  re¬ 
garding  the  progress  by  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  and  wish  to  point  out  that  the  corner 
stone  for  the  clinical  building  will  be  laid  by 
the  President  of  India,  Dr.  Radhakrishnan, 
and  that  the  center  will  be  dedicated  on 
October  2,  1966,  the  birth  date  of  Mahatma 
Gandi,  the  Father  of  India. 

This  letter,  spelling  out  the  building  of 
the  clinic  and  the  beginning  of  the  clinical 
program  again  mentions  the  need  for  exter¬ 
nal  financial  assistance,  in  order  to  get  this 
program  in  complete  operation.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Logopedics  wishes  to  again  request 
the  review  of  USAID  of  this  program  and 
asks  that  immediate  attention  be  given  to 
the  approval  of  the  necessary  funds  to  get 
this  most  worthwhile  project  underway. 
Everything  is  in  readiness.  The  approval  of 
the  request  and  the  interest  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  is  well  known  and  clearly 
stated.  The  institute  of  Logopedics — 
Wichita  State  University  stands  ready  to 
supply  the  necessary  professional  and  re¬ 
search  personnel  to  assure  its  success.  This 
project;  although  small  by  some  standards, 
will  be  of  major  importance  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  community  in  India  and  will  serve 
many  of  its  people,  now  handicapped,  by 
these  disorders. 

Time  is  always  of  essence,  but  in  this  proj¬ 
ect  that  has  had  a  history  of  delays,  time  is 
now  of  paramount  importance.  If  we  can 
get  the  sufficient  financial  approvals  from 
you,  we  propose  to  send  our  team  to  India 
late  in  August  in  time  for  October  2  dedica¬ 
tion  date. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
on  this  project. 

Most  sincerely, 

Charles  W.  Wurth, 

Executive  Director. 

Enc.  July  6,  1966  letter  from  Dr.  J.  J. 
Dharmaraj,  December  29,  1964  letter  from 
Ministry  of  Health  of  India. 

Cc :  Senator  Frank  Carlson,  Dr.  Moseman. 

THE  ASIAN  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  week,  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  I  have  made  references  to  certain 
statements  that  I  think  represent  the 
emergence  of  a  new  policy  on  Asia.  I 
wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  time 


of  the  Senate  to  bring  these  remarks  to¬ 
gether  in  one  place. 

Except  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
United  States  has  traditionally  rejected 
policies  of  unilateral'  responsibility  for 
entire  regions  and  continents.  In  the 
19th  century  the  United  States  played 
almost  no  part  in  European  politics  and 
only  a  marginal  role  in  Asia,  preferring 
to  regard  itself  as  an  example  of  progress 
and  democracy  which  others  might 
imitate  or  not  as  they  saw  fit.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  opium  wars  with  China,  we 
stood  aside  and  let  the  British  carry  the 
load  of  the  fighting,  while  we  did  business 
with  the  Chinese.  In  the  20th  century 
events  beyond  our  control  brought  us 
into  two  world  wars  and  imposed  upon 
us  responsibilities  far  beyond  our  borders. 
Until  quite  recently,  however,  our  policies 
for  meeting  those  commitments  have 
been  guided  by  two  extremely  important 
qualifying  principles:  First,  that  these 
responsibilities  were  limited  to  certain 
countries  and  certain  purposes;  second, 
that  they  would  be  discharged  collec¬ 
tively  either  under  the  United  Nations 
or  in  cooperation  with  our  allies. 

The  emerging  Asian  doctrine  about 
which  so  much  is  currently  being  said 
and  written  represents  a  radical  depar¬ 
ture  in  American  foreign  policy  in  that 
it  is  virtually  unlimited  in  what  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  accomplish  and  unilateral  in  its 
execution.  Without  reference  to  the 
United  Nations  and  with  only  perfunc¬ 
tory  reference  to  the  nonfunctioning 
SEATO  treaty,  the  United  States  on  its 
own  has  undertaken  to  win  a  victory  for 
its  proteges  in  the  Vietnamese  civil  war 
and  thereupon  to  build  a  “great  society” 
in  Asia,  whatever  that  might  turn  out  to 
mean.  I  think  it  extremely  important 
that  the  Senate,  which  used  to  be  asked 
for  its  advice  and  consent  on  major  for¬ 
eign  commitments,  consider  some  of  the 
sweeping  implications  of  the  Asian  doc¬ 
trine  before  it  becomes  an  irrevocable 
national  commitment  undertaken  with¬ 
out  the  consent  or  even  the  knowledge  of 
the  Senate. 

American  policy  in  Europe  after  World 
War  II  consisted  of  collective  measures 
for  the  containment  of  Soviet  power. 
Though  financed  by  the  United  States, 
the  Marshall  plan  was  shaped  and 
largely  executed  as  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  for  European  economic  recovery. 
Although  American  military  power  was 
preeminent,  NATO  was  created  as  and 
remained  a  system  for  the  collective  de¬ 
fense  of  Europe  and  the  North  Atlantic. 
We  did  not  talk  in  those  days  of  a  New 
Deal  or  a  Fair  Deal  for  Europe ;  we  were 
satisfied  to  support  economic  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  to  restrain  Soviet  power. 

The  Korean  war  was  fought  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  for  an 
ultimately  limited  purpose.  The  United 
States  provided  most  of  the  forces  from 
outside,  but  a  great  many  others,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  sent  troops 
and  the  United  Nations  itself  took  part 
in  the  direction  of  the  war.  After  the 
abandonment  of  the  disastrous  attempt 
to  occupy  North  Korea,  which  brought 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  sol¬ 
diers  into  the  conflict,  the  war  was 
fought  for  the  limited  purpose  of  repel- 
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ling  a  clear  act  of  aggression  which  had 
been  incited  by  Stalinist  Russia. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  fighting  virtually 
alone  and  for  undefined  purposes  in  a  war 
which  is  not  an  international  conflict  but 
an  insurrection  in  one  part  of  a  divided 
country  supported  by  the  other  part. 
Aside  from  the  token  forces  provided  by 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  their  own 
political  purposes,  the  only  other  outside 
force  in  Vietnam  besides  the  American 
army  of  300,000  is  a  Korean  force  of  25,- 
000  heavily  subsidized  by  the  United 
States. 

Except  for  peace  proposals  offered  by 
the  Secretary  General,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  plays  no  part  in  the  war  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  ignored  by  the  belligerents;  many 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  ex¬ 
tremely  critical  of  the  American  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam  and  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  if  a  vote  were  taken,  the  United 
States  could  muster  a  majority  in  the 
General  Assembly  in  support  of  its  pol¬ 
icy. 

As  for  the  SEATO  treaty,  ignored  until 
a  few  months  ago  but  recently  hauled 
out  as  the  source  of  an  American  military 
obligation  to  Vietnam,  four  of  its  seven 
members  do  not  support  the  American 
military  effort  and  at  least  one,  France, 
is  extremely  critical  of  American  policy. 

American  war  aims  have  escalated 
with  the  fighting.  A  few  years  ago  a 
handful  of  American  advisers  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  support  a  South  Vietnamese 
counterinsurgency  effort  with  the  clearly 
stated  stipulation  that  it  was  up  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves  to  win  or 
lose  their  battle  with  the  Vietcong.  When 
they  had  virtually  lost,  the  United  States 
changed  its  policy  and  sent  its  own  army 
to  take  over  the  war.  Since  early  1965 
our  military  effort  has  expanded  from 
counterinsurgency  to  a  large-scale 
ground  and  air  war  and  our  political 
commitment  has  grown  into  an  Asian 
doctrine. 

Under  the  emerging  Asian  doctrine  the 
United  States  is  taking  on  the  role  of 
policeman  and  provider  for  all  of  non- 
Communist  Asia.  Defining  Asia  as  “the 
crucial  arena  of  man’s  striving  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  order,”  the  President, 
without  reference  to  the  United  Nations 
or  the  obligations  of  other  countries,  re¬ 
cently  declared  “the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  our  obligations  in 
Asia  as  a  Pacific  power,”  denounced 
those — whoever  they  may  be — who  hold 
to  the  view  that  east  is  east  and  west  is 
west  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet,  and 
laid  down  certain  essentials  for  peace  in 
Asia,  all  requiring  a  predominantly 
American  effort  for  the  shaping  of  a 
“Pacific  era.” 

In  a  television  interview  last  April  19, 
the  Vice  President  defined  the  Honolulu 
declaration  resulting  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  meeting  with  General  Ky  as  a 
Johnson  doctrine  for  Asia,  “a  pledge  to 
ourselves  and  to  posterity  to  defeat  ag¬ 
gression,  to  defeat  social  misery,  to  build 
viable,  free  political  institutions,  and  to 
achieve  peace.”  Acknowledging  these  to 
be  “great  commitments,”  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  went  on  to  say; 

I  think  there  Is  a  tremendous  new  open¬ 
ing  here  for  realizing  the  dream  of  the  Great 
Society  In  the  great  area  of  Asia,  not  Just 
here  at  home. 


All  this  must  come  as  a  big  surprise  to 
Senators  who  have  not  even  been  in¬ 
formed  of  these  sweeping  commitments, 
much  less  asked  for  their  advice  and 
consent,  but  the  President’s  close  friend 
and  biographer  tells  us  that  the  Asian 
doctrine  has  been  in  the  President’s  mind 
for  5  years,  and  Mr.  White  should  know. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  the  same  time  that 
the  vestiges  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are 
being  fitfully  liquidated,  the  United 
States  should  be  formulating  a  similar 
doctrine  of  preeminent  American  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Asia.  One  wonders 
whether  the  Asian  doctrine  will  reap  for 
the  United  States  as  rich  a  harvest  of 
affection  and  democracy  as  has  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine.  One  wonders  whether 
China  will  accept  American  hegemony 
as  gracefully  as  Cuba  and  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  have  accepted  it.  And  one 
wonders  whether  anyone  ever  thought  of 
asking  the  Asians  if  they  really  want  to 
join  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  have  such  grave  reserva¬ 
tions  about  expanding  our  commitments 
through  programs  authorized  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
with  great  interest.  This  is  the  first  I 
have  ever  known  that  the  President  had 
inaugurated,  either  through  himself  or 
his  subordinates,  associates,  or  col¬ 
leagues,  a  Johnson  doctrine  or  an  Asian 
doctrine. 

I  do  know  that  the  President  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  economic  development  of 
certain  parts  of  Asia,  and  has  shown  his 
good  faith  in  helping  to  bring  about  the 
creation  of  the  Asian  Bank,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  mostly  Asian,  and  the 
Asian  members  of  which  have  contrib¬ 
uted  most  of  the  capital. 

I  know  that  he  is  interested  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  Mekong,  so  that  the  countries 
extending  from  Burma  and  Laos  down 
through  Vietnam  have  some  hope  for  the 
future. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  allega¬ 
tion  made  by  a  columnist  to  the  effect 
that  an  “Asian  doctrine”  has  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  President  for  the  past  5 
years.  I  would  assume  that  this  colum¬ 
nist  is  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  1961, 
the  late  beloved  President  Kennedy  sent 
his  Vice  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
to  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  the  situation  was  there. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  at  that  time  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
then  the  Vice  President,  came  back  and 
reported  that  much  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  economic  development  for  the 
southeast  Asian  area;  and  I  believe  at 
that  time  he  advanced  the  idea  of  cooper¬ 
ation  in  the  Mekong  River  development. 

That  has  now  been  put  into  effect  in 
a  limited  sense,  and  it  does  offer  hope  to 
the  people  of  that  area. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  never  have 
looked  upon  the  United  States  as  an 
Asian  power.  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
an  Asian  power  now.  I  do  look  upon  it 
as  a  Pacific  power.  I  think  we  have 
interests  in  Asia,  and  I  do  think  that 
those  interests  are  legitimate  and  should 
be  given  every  consideration. 

I  would  point  out  that  as  far  as  our 
major  commitments  In  Asia  are  con- 
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cemed,  they  are  unfortunately  primarily 
military.  Those  commitments  are  the 
basis  of  mutual  security  agreements  and 
treaties  and  the  like,  and  they  extend 
all  the  way  from  Iran  on  the  west 
around  through  the  southeast  Asian 
area,  up  into  the  confines  of  Korea. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  at  any 
time  has  ever  considered  the  possibility 
of  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Asia.  I  think 
it  would  be  inadvisable.  I  do  not  feel 
he  has  given  it  any  consideration. 

But  I  do  think  that  he  has  emphasized 
that  we  are,  not  an  Asian  power,  but  a 
Pacific  power;  and  I,  of  course,  am  in 
wholehearted  agreement  with  him  in 
that  respect,  just  as  we  are  an  Atlantic 
power  in  relation  to  our  position  vis-a-vis 
the  European  Continent. 

As  far  as  the  statements  made  by  the 
Vice  President  are  concerned,  which  are 
quoted  from  a  speech — and  I  just  saw 
this  speech  before  the  distinguished 
Senator  spoke — I  do  not  think  that  he 
has  made  pledges  which  are  concrete 
and  which  can  be  set  down  and  examin¬ 
ed.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  made  a 
general  statement  relative  to  defeating 
social  misery,  building  viable,  free  politi¬ 
cal  institutions,  and  achieving  peace. 

Those  are  generalizations  which  we 
would  all  be  in  accord  with,  but  we  are — 
at  least  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is 
the  primary  responsibility  of  the  nations 
themselves,  and  what  assistance  we  give 
should  be  on  the  periphery,  should  be 
on  the  margin,  so  to  speak. 

These  “great  commitments”  have 
never  been  brought  before  the  Senate, 
to  my  knowledge,  and  I  am  certain  that 
if  anything  on  the  scale  envisaged  in  the 
quotations  were  to  be  undertaken,  that 
it  would  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent,  or  at  least 
I  would  hope  that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  specific  about  some  of  my 
sources,  to  complete  the  Record,  because 
I  believe  this  is  an  extremely  important 
matter.  We  have  seen  how  commit¬ 
ments  grow  from  statements  by  officials 
over  the  past  decade  or  so;  they  become 
official  policy,  and  we  consider  that  we 
have  a  moral  commitment. 

Let  me  cite,  for  example,  an  official 
communique,  which  normally  would 
have  cleared  by  the  officials  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  by  that  I  mean  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State;  and  certainly  he  is  acting 
as  a  major  agent  of  the  President. 

This  communique  is  dated  February 
15,  1966.  When  it  came  to  my  attention, 
for  the  first  time  I  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  we  were  drifting — through  such 
pronouncements — into  the  adoption  of  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  Asia. 

I  shall  not  read  all  of  the  communique, 
although  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think 
I  am  reading  out  of  context,  and  purely 
in  the  interests  of  time  I  will  summarize 
it.  All  of  it  is  not  entirely  pertinent. 

This  is  the  Vice  President’s  com¬ 
munique  of  February  15  from  Bangkok 
following  talks  between  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  Prime  Minister  Thanom 
of  Thailand- 
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He  was  there,  I  may  say,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  read  the  significant  part  of  the  com¬ 
munique  : 

He  emphasized  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  all  necessary  assist¬ 
ance  to  enable  Thailand  and  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Southeast  Asia  threatened  by  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  to  defend  themselves  and 
to  achieve  in  peace  their  just  economic  and 
social  aims. 

What  are  their  just  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  aims?  I  read  further: 

Recognizing  Thailand’s  commitment  to  de¬ 
fend  itself  against  Communist  aggression 
both  from  within  and  from  without,  the  Vice 
President  reaffirmed  the  United  States  Pledge 
to  assist  in  programs  for  the  improvement 
of  individual  well-being  and  security  in 
Thailand. 

These  are  gradual  expansions  of  what 
I  conceive  to  be  any  commitment  under 
SEATO  or  under  any  other  pledge  to 
Thailand. 

Later  on  it  said : 

The  Vice  President  recalled  President 
Johnson’s  pledge  in  April  1965  of  a  one  billion 
dollar  American  contribution  to  such  a 
program  following  its  organization  by  Asian 
leadership.  In  this  context  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  noted  the  visit  of  Mr.  Eugene  Black  for 
discussions  with  the  Prime  Minister,  which 
have  resulted  in  the  necessary  engineering  or 
other  survey  actions  for  all  the  13  projects 
proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  communique  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
munique  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Communique  Issued  in  Bangkok 

February  15  Following  Talks  Between 

Vice  President  Humphrey  of  the  United 

States  and  Prime  Minister  Thanom  of 

Thailand 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand  have 
concluded  a  most  useful  discussion  and  re¬ 
view  of  the  common  struggle  against  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia,  includ¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  recently  concluded 
conference  in  Hawaii. 

The  Vice  President  paid  tribute  to  the 
strong  and  unhesitating  stand  which  Thai¬ 
land  and  her  leaders  have  taken  against  the 
many  forms  of  Communist  aggression,  the 
disguised  as  well  as  the  blatant  ones.  He 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  his  Government 
for  Thailand’s  initiatives  in  seeking  a  larger 
regional  framework  for  the  peaceful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  social  and  economic  progress.  He 
emphasized  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  all  necessary  assistance  to 
enable  Thailand  and  the  other  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  threatened  by  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  to  defend  themselves  and  to  achieve 
in  peace  their  just  economic  and  social  aims. 

The  Prime  Minister  concurred  with  the 
principle  underlying  the  Declaration  of  Hono¬ 
lulu  :  that  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  must  be 
waged  on  two  fronts  simultaneously — the 
military  front  and  the  struggle  to  improve 
the  social,  economic,  and  physical  well-being 
of  the  people. 

Recognizing  Thailand’s  commitment  to  de¬ 
fend  itself  against  Communist  aggression 
both  from  within  and  from  without,  the  Vice 
President  reaffirmed  the  United  States  pledge 
to  assist  in  programs  for  the  improvement  of 
individual  well-being  and  security  in  Thai¬ 
land.  Despite  the  progress  already  made  in 
the  development  of  rural  areas,  a  need  was 
clearly  identified  for  greater  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  ample  water  supply,  further  ex¬ 


pansion  of  rural  credit  for  agriculture  and 
related  small  industry,  irrigation  of  farm¬ 
lands,  expansion  of  rural  electrification,  an 
expanded  road  system  to  connect  outlying 
areas  to  markets,  better  medical  care  ex¬ 
tended  to  presently  isolated  villages,  and  the 
provision  of  more  schools  to  educate  the 
populace  and  to  insure  that  they  will  be 
better  equipped  to  share  in  the  progress  of 
their  country  and  contribute  to  its  strength 
and  stability. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  stops  taken  to 
improve  the  security  in  certain  areas  had 
proved  their  worth,  but  that  further 
strengthening  of  security  forces  was  an 
urgent  necessity.  Both  governments  would 
provide  additional  resources  to  achieve  this 
end,  so  that  villages  would  be  freed  from 
the  threat  of  Communist  terrorism  and 
harassment.  At  the  same  time  further 
assistance  beyond  on-going  programs  for  the 
improvement  and  modernization  of  the  Thai 
armed  forces  was  a  pressing  requirement 
which  would  be  met  by  the  United  States 
with  the  flexibility  and  promptness  required 
by  the  current  emergency. 

Thailand’s  present  contributions  in  re¬ 
gional  affairs  were  jointly  reviewed  with 
specific  reference  to  the  constructive  role 
Thailand  lias  played  in  the  Mekong  Com¬ 
mittee,  its  leadership  in  the  recent  regional 
educational  conference,  its  strong  support 
for  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  leader¬ 
ship  in  forming  a  highly  competent  regional 
council  for  exchange  and  coordination  of 
development  plans.  The  Prime  Minister 
stressed  the  need  for  Asian  initiative  and 
innovation  in  achieving  more  rapid  progress 
in  economic  development  so  as  to  improve 
the  lives  of  the  Asian  peoples.  This  is  one 
of  the  objectives  underlying  the  renewed 
interest  in  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Vice  President  recalled  President  John¬ 
son’s  pledge  in  April  1965  of  a  one  billion 
dollar  American  contribution  to  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  following  its  organization  by  Asian 
leadership.  In  this  context  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  noted  the  visit  of  Mr.  Eugene  Black 
for  discussions  with  the  Prime  Minister, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  necessary  engi¬ 
neering  or  other  survey  actions  for  all  the 
13  projects  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  agreed  that  organizations  such  as 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asia  could  play 
a  valuable  role  in  fostering  new  cooperative 
institutions  and  stimulating  the  ideas  that 
would  make  dramatic  transformations 
possible. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  was  quoted  again  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  Philip  Geyelin  in  the  April  20  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  Geye¬ 
lin  has,  I  believe,  written  a  book  concern¬ 
ing  the  President’s  foreign  policy. 

The  headline  is  “A  Johnson  Doctrine: 
Humphrey  Says  Meaning  of  Honolulu 
Talk  Is  a  Sweeping  U.S.  Commitment 
for  Asia.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  article  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  20, 
1966] 

A  Johnson  Doctrine:  Humphrey  Says 

Meaning  of  Honolulu  Talks  Is  a  Sweep¬ 
ing  U.S.  Commitment  for  Asia 
(By  Philip  Geyelin) 

Washington. — Vice  President  Humphrey 
had  stunning  news  for  those  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  elsewhere  who  have  been  bitterly 
condemning  this  country’s  past  commitment 
to  Vietnam  and  sharply  questioning  the 
future  Asian  role  of  the  U.S. 

Even  while  debate  on  these  issues  was 
raging  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 


Committee  two  months  ago,  it  seems,  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  was  propounding  a  new  “John¬ 
son  Doctrine”  as  sweeping  in  its  implications 
for  Asia  as  was  the  U.S.  commitment  to  Eu¬ 
rope  almost  two  decades  ago.  Or  so  the  Vice 
President  reported  in  a  transcript  issued  in 
advance  of  a  television  interview  to  be  aired 
last  night  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  net¬ 
work.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  discussing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Honolulu  meeting  between  Mr. 
Johnson  and  South  Vietnamese  leaders  in 
early  February. 

“I  would  never  want  anyone  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  meaning  of  the  Honolulu  confer¬ 
ence  or  the  Honolulu  declaration,”  the  Vice 
President  declared.  “If  that  is  studied  care¬ 
fully,  I  think  it  has  as  much  significance  for 
the  future  of  Asia  as  the  Atlantic  Charter 
had  for  the  future  of  Europe.” 

At  the  time,  no  such  interpretation  was 
read  into  the  joint  statement  issued  by  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  South  Vietnamese.  Mr. 
Johnson  didn’t  talk  of  an  Asian  “doctrine” 
and  neither  did  the  document  itself,  whose 
precise  terms  dealt  strictly  with  Vietnam; 
But  it  actually  was  intended  as  “a  much 
broader  declaration,”  the  Vice  President  in¬ 
sisted  last  night.  “It  was  directed  towards 
an  Asia,  a  modern  Asia,  an  Asia  at  peace, 
an  Asia  with  tremendous  programs  of  social, 
economic  betterment.” 

ILLUSTRATIVE  EXCERPTS 

Excerpts  from  the  exchange  that  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  are  illustrative,  at  the  very 
least,  of  how  “doctrines”  come  into  the 
geopolitical  lexicon.  But  they  also  bear 
heavily  on  the  very  question  currently  dis¬ 
turbing  Senator  Fulbright  (Democrat,  of 
Arkansas),  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
chairman:  How  is  it  that  the  U.S.  gets  com¬ 
mitted  to  large  international  undertakings 
with  hardly  anybody  being  aware  of  it.  In 
the  CBS  interview,  which  was  taped  last 
Wednesday,  Mr.  Humphrey  says  it  woulc^ 
have  been  obvious  if  “more  attention  (had) 
been  given  to  that  declaration  and  a  little  less 
attention  to  the  personalities  involved.” 

This,  then,  was  the  “articulation  of  a 
Johnson  Doctrine  for  Asia?”  Mr.  Humphrey 
was  asked.  “Yes,  I  think  it  was,”  he  replied. 
“I  hadn’t  heard  it  put  quite  that  way,  but 
as  you  have  said  it,  that  would  be  as  I  would 
envision  it  and  see  it.”  The  Vice  President 
noted  that  the  declaration  pledged  the  U.S. 
in  general  terms  to  "defeat  aggression,  to 
defeat  social  misery,  to  build  viable,  free 
institutions  and  to  achieve  peace.”  These 
are  “great  commitments,”  he  went  on.  “I 
think  there  is  a  tremendous  new  opening 
here  for  realizing  the  dream  of  the  Great 
Society  in  the  great  area  of  Asia,  not  just 
here  at  home.  And  I  regret  that  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  dramatize  it  more.” 

Q.  (from  CBS  commentator  Eric  Sevareid) . 
Mr.  Vice  President,  there  are  immense  im¬ 
plications,  it  seems  to  me,  in  what  you  are 
saying  here. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  saying  that  the 
Johnson  Doctrine,  if  we  may  call  it  that,  is 
proposing  a  relationship  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Asia,  far  away  as  it  is,  and  sprawling 
and  diverse  as  it  is,  a  relationship  as  funda¬ 
mental,  as  long-lasting,  intimate  and  pos¬ 
sibly  expensive  as  our  historic  associations 
with  Europe.  Is  it  of  this  scale,  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude? 

A.  I  think  so. 

REGIONAL  APPROACH 

The  Johnson  Administration’s  plans  for 
exporting  the  Great  Society  to  Asia  and 
elsewhere,  with  emphasis  on  a  regional  ap¬ 
proach  to  Asian  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment,  aren’t  new.  The  U.S.  played  a  ma¬ 
jor  role  in  promoting  the  recently  created 
Asian  Development  Bank,  subscribing  $200 
million  in  capital  out  of  the  $1  billion  total. 
The  President  has  talked  up  plans  for  joint 
development  of  the  Mekong  River  Basin  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  pledged  heavy  U.S.  out- 
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lays  to  that  end,  too.  Next  week,  former 
World  Bank  President  Eugene  R.  Black  is 
off  on  another  Asian  tour  as  the  President’s 
special  representative  to  examine  new  pro¬ 
jects  on  which  the  U.S.  and  Asian  nations 
might  collaborate;  yesterday,  Mr.  Black  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  President  on  plans  for  this 
excursion. 

But  nothing  as  formal  and  high-flown  as 
the  Vice  President’s  “Johnson  Doctrine”  con¬ 
cept  had  yet  been  put  forth.  Nor  had  the 
U.S.  mission  in  Vietnam  ever  been  described 
in  quite  the  terms  used  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
last  night — terms  certain  to  sharpen  the 
Congressional  debate  over  this  country’s  fu¬ 
ture  Asian  -  policy. 

Vietnam,  Mr.  Humphrey  declared,  is  “al¬ 
most  like  the  first  voyage  of  an  explorer  into 
a  new  land.  The  ship  has  almost  been 
storm-tossed  on  the  shore,  but  we  are  there.” 
And  he  added: 

“We  are  going  to  be  in  Asia  for  a  long, 
long  time.” 

That,  of  course,  is  what  the  debate  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  the  public  arena  has  been  all 
about  Senator  Fulbright  and  others  have 
been  arguing  heatedly  that  the  U.S.  had  no 
business  getting  bogged  down  in  Vietnam  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  ought  to  disentangle 
itself  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  it 
shouldn’t  take  on  similar  commitments  in 
the  future,  especially  in  Asia. 

Earlier  this  week,  in  committee  hearings 
on  foreign-aid  legislation.  Chairman  Ful¬ 
bright  hammered  hard  at  the  need  to  put 
foreign  aid  on  an  “impersonal”  basis  through 
wider  use  of  multilateral  agencies.  Just  to 
avoid  having  broad  political  and  military  ob¬ 
ligations  grow  out  of  seemingly  narrow  com¬ 
mitments  to  economic  assistance.  Senator 
Fulbright  contended  this  was  how  the  U.S. 
got  drawn  into  Vietnam,  and  he  and  others 
argued  that  it  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  hap¬ 
pen  again  elsewhere. 

Yet,  if  the  Vice  President’s  statements  are 
to  be  interpreted  as  firm  policy,  the  enunci¬ 
ation  of  a  Johnson  Doctrine  can  only  “per¬ 
sonalize”  the  U.S.  role.  As  for  the  thought 
advanced  by  Senator  Fulbright  and  many 
other  critics  of  the  Vietnam  War — that  the 
U.S.  has  no  real  business  being  so  deeply 
entangled  in  Asia — the  Vice  President  seemed 
almost  to  be  inviting  argument.  “That  is 
what  the  (Senate)  hearings  are  all  about,” 
he  declared  in  stating  categorically  that  “we 
can’t  be  a  world  power  with  a  half-world 
involvement.” 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  precisely 
how  much  of  a  hand,  if  any,  Mr.  Johnson 
may  have  in  the  Vice  President’s  declarations. 
Late  yesterday,  officials  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  know  professed  ignorance.  Some 
of  them  also  conceded  to  some  surprise  that 
Mr.  Humphry  had  gone  as  far  as  he  did  in 
chellenging  the  critics  of  current  Asian  pol¬ 
icy. 

“This  will  really  make  Fulbright  explode,” 
said  one  who  feared  a  rapid  heating  of  Con¬ 
gressional  and  public  debate  as  the  result  of 
the  Vice  President’s  remarks,  whatever  the 
President’s  role  may  have  been. 

Controversy  is  likely  to  be  all  the  more 
inflamed  by  the  Vice  President’s  claim  that 
“great  commitments”  to  all  of  Asia  were  con¬ 
tained  in  a  document  that  seemed  to  deal 
almost  exclusively  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

EASE  OP  COMMITMENT 

Already,  deep  concern  is  apparent  about 
the  ease  with  which  the  U.S.  Government 
gets  itself  committed,  as  in  Vietnam,  by  such 
seemingly  innocuous  documents  as  former 
President  Eisenhower’s  original  promise  of 
economic  assistance  to  the  government  of 
former  South  Vietnamese  Premier  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  just  after  the  signing  of  the  1954  Ge¬ 
neva  accords.  For  years,  the  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam  was  founded  on  this  pledge, 
which  included  no  reference  to  military  sup¬ 
port. 

The  Honolulu  declaration,  on  its  face,  is 
equally  innocuous,  as  far  as  mentioning  the 


rest  of  Asia  is  concerned.  Its  four  parts  in¬ 
clude  a  brief  preamble,  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  U.S.  and  Vietnam  Jointly  de¬ 
clare  their  “determination  in  defense  against 
aggression,”  their  “dedication  to  the  hopes  of 
all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,”  and  “their 
commitment  to  the  search  for  Just  and  stable 
peace.” 

The  next  two  parts  are  devoted  to  defining, 
respectively,  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  purposes 
in  the  war.  The  U.S.  statement  makes  gen¬ 
eral  reference  to  U.S.  “pledges”  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  self-determination  and  to  playing  “its 
full  part  in  the  world-wide  attack  upon 
hunger,  ignorance  and  disease,”  in  explain¬ 
ing  what  the  U.S.  is  doing  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  fourth  section,  the  two  governments 
subscribe  jointly  to  a  common  commitment 
to  "defense  against  aggression,  to  the  work 
of  social  revolution,  to  the  goal  of  free  self- 
government,  to  the  attack  on  hunger,  igno¬ 
rance  and  disease,  and  to  the  unending  quest 
for  peace.” 

It  was  in  this  last  declaration,  apparently, 
that  Mr.  Humphrey  saw  a  “Johnson  Doc¬ 
trine”;  his  March  report  to  the  President,  on 
his  return  from  an  Aisian  tour  after  the  Ha¬ 
waii  meeting,  did  make  vague  reference  to 
something  grander  in  scope  than  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  Vietnam.  In  that  report,  Mr  Hum¬ 
phrey  said  the  Honolulu  declaration  “could 
represent  a  historic  turning  point  in  Ameri¬ 
can  relationships  with  Asia.”  He  argued 
that  Asian  leaders  were  taking  the  Honolulu 
goals  “very  seriously.” 

But  the  notion  that  this  amounts  to  a 
“doctrine”  or  a  great  commitment”  is  new, 
and  almost  certain  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  Administration  isn’t  once  again 
reading  profound  obligations  retroactively 
into  documents  that  weren’t  billed  as  obliga¬ 
tions,  commitments  or  high  policy  at  the 
time. 

One  practical  effect  could  be  more  far 
reaching  than  the  anticipated  difficulty  for 
the  Johnson  foreign-aid  program.  Mr.  Ful¬ 
bright  has  already  threatened  to  oppose  it. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee’s  second 
ranking  Democrat,  Senator  Morse  of  Oregon, 
has  promised  to  battle  for  deep  reductions, 
centering  on  funds  for  Vietnam.  Conscious 
of  this  developing  opposition,  atop  the  usual 
Congressional  resistance  to  foreign  aid,  most 
Administration  officials  have  been  taking  a 
low-key,  once-removed  approach  to  Asian 
aid,  playing  up  multilateral  methods  and  the 
importance  of  Asian  self-help.  The  Vice 
President’s  pronouncement  last  night  make 
this  line  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
maintain. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  read  certain  parts  of  the  article.  I 
read: 

Even  while  debate  on  these  issues  was  rag¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  two  months  ago,  it  seems,  President 
Johnson  was  propounding  a  new  “Johnson 
Doctrine”  as  sweeping  in  its  implications  for 
Asia  as  was  the  U.S.  commitment  to  Europe 
almost  two  decades  ago.  Or  so  the  Vice 
President  reported  in  a  transcript  issued  in 
advance  of  a  television  interview  to  be  aired 
last  night  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
network. 

I  continue  to  read: 

This,  then,  was  the  “articulation  of  a 
Johnson  Doctrine  for  Asia?”  Mr.  Humphrey 
was  asked.  “Yes,  I  think  it  was,”  he  replied. 
“I  hadn’t  heard  it  put  quite  that  way,  but 
as  you  have  said  it,  that  would  be  as  I 
would  envision  it  and  see  it.”  The  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  noted  that  the  declaration  pledged 
the  U.S.  in  general  terms  to  “defeat  aggres¬ 
sion,  to  defeat  social  misery,  to  build  viable, 
free  institutions  and  to  achieve  peace.” 
These  are  "great  commitments,”  he  went  on. 
"I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  new  opening 
here  for  realizing  the  dream  of  the  Great 
Society  in  the  great  area  of  Asia,  not  Just 
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here  at  home.  And  I  regret  that  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  dramatize  it  more.” 

Q.  (from  CBS  commentator  Eric  Sevareid) . 
Mr.  Vice  President  there  are  immense  impli¬ 
cations,  it  seems  to  me,  in  what  you  are  say¬ 
ing  here. 

A.  Yes. 

The  Vice  President  agrees  that  they 
are.  I  agree  that  they  are  too.  All  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  alert  the  Senate  to  this 
development  before  this  commitment 
goes  beyond  the  point  of  no  return.  We 
would  then  be  called  upon  to  implement 
a  commitment  which  would  have  been 
made  without  protest  or  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  the  complete  transcript  of  that 
broadcast  referred  to  by  Mr.  Geyelin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en¬ 
tire  transcript  of  the  CBS  special  news 
report  of  April  19,  1966,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  so  that  there 
will  be  no  room  for  misunderstanding 
about  what  was  said. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran¬ 
script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Conversation  With  Hubert  Humphrey 
(CBS  news  special  report  as  broadcast  over 

the  CBS  television  network  and  the  CBS 

radio  network,  April  19,  1966) 

Guest;  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

CBS  news  correspondents:  Eric  Sevareid 
and  Martin  Agronsky. 

Producer:  William  J.  Small. 

Associate  producer:  Sylvia  Westerman. 

Director:  Robert  Vitarelli. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  This  is  the  desk  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Executive  Office  Building.  From  this  desk 
he  can  see  the  White  House  across  the  way. 

A  view  of  the  West  Wing  which  contains 
the  office  of  the  President. 

The  office  of  Hubert  Humphrey'  has  the 
expected  memorabilia,  photographic  remind¬ 
ers  of  a  busy  political  career  spanning  sev¬ 
eral  Presidents,  F.D.R.  on  the  entrance  wall, 
Johnson,  Kennedy,  Truman  and  photographs 
of  the  family,  Mrs.  Humphrey,  his  parents, 
his  children,  grandchildren,  and  a  wry  bit  of 
philosophy. 

Sometimes  I  grow  tired  of  a  dedicated 
people,  community  minded  people,  great  en¬ 
deavors,  things  that  some  things  should  be 
done  about,  eager  beavers.  And  when  I  grow 
tired  of  such  things  I  look  with  fondness 
on  gentle  philosophies,  the  light  of  heart, 
children. 

Announcer.  From  Washington,  CBS  News 
presents  a  conversation  with  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey.  With  him  are  CBS  News  Corres¬ 
pondents  Eric  Sevareid  and  Martin  Agron¬ 
sky. 

Their  discussion  with  the  Vice  President 
begins  after  this  message. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Vice  President,  this  ad¬ 
ministration  seems  to  have  given  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  several  explanations  as  to  why 
we  are  in  Vietnam,  beginning  with  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Eisenhower  about  aid,  and 
all  the  way  up  to  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

Do  you  think  this  has  been  well  done  in 
terms  of  persuading  the  people  that  there  is 
a  clear  and  consistent  policy?- 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  It  1s  always 
easier,  of  course,  to  persuade  people,  or  to 
get  a  message  to  the  American  people,  if 
there  is  a  sudden  development. 

For  example,  it  did  not  take  much  persuad¬ 
ing  of  the  American  people  when  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  happened.  And,  indeed,  it  didn’t  take  a 
great  deal  of  persuading  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  after  Dunkirk.  These  were  dramatic 
events  that  compelled  everyone’s — well,  that 
compelled  everyone  to  know  what  was  going 
on,  the  information  was  there,  the  drama 
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•was  there.  It  was  rather — it  was  simple,  even 
though  horrible.  And  a  declaration  ol  war, 
for  example,  surely  compels  people  to  know 
what  is  going  on. 

In  this  situation,  though,  it  Is  much  more 
complex.  The  war  is  different  itself.  It  Is  a 
political  war.  It  Is  a  guerrilla  war.  It  Is  an 
area  of  the  world  that  Is  in  revolution — In¬ 
stability  of  government,  the  fragility  of  the — 
the  fragile  nature  of  the  political  institu¬ 
tions.  All  of  this  makes  It  very  complicated 
to  find  any  simple,  direct  answers  to  the 
problems  in  Southeast  Asia,  or  to  give  sim¬ 
ple,  direct,  understandable  statements  as  to 
what  we  are  seeking  to  do. 

And  It  is,  as  you  have  Indicated — we  sort 
of  approached  the  Vietnamese  situation  by 
walking  up  and  putting  our  toe  into  that 
trouble — into  those  troubled  waters,  and  then 
going  In  just  a  little  deeper,  starting  back  In 
1965,  where  we  made  some  commitments, 
economic  commitments  at  that  time. 

But  I  think  our  objectives  are  rather 
clear — to  defeat  the  aggression,  to  stop  the 
aggression,  to  prevent  the  success  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  we  have  said,  and  to  give  the  peoples 
of  South  Vietnam  their  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  choice,  to  design  their  own  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  have  free  elections  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  their  own  government,  and 
ultimately  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  wish  to  unite  in  one  country  or 
to  have  two  countries. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Mr.  Vice  President,  to  use 
your  own  figure  of  speech,  we  began  by  put¬ 
ting  our  toe  in  the  water,  and  certainly  now 
we  are  in  it  up  to  our  neck. 

How  wise  and  how  fair  is  it  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  be  Involved  to  that  extent 
without  a  declaration  of  war? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  personally  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  declaration  of  war  would  only 
exacerbate  the  situation.  I  think  it  would 
create  a  highly  emotional  fever  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  would  truly  escalate  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Why  do  you  think  that? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Because  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  people  changes.  The 
organization  of  your  country  changes. 

The  activities  of  your  government  change. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  tried  to 
do  in  "this  period  is  is  continue  to  operate 
an  economy  on  a  rather  normal  basis  with¬ 
out  the  strict  controls  that  come  in  by  the 
declaration  of  war  on  a  national  emergency. 

Furthermore,  you  trigger  a  whole  series 
of  events  once  there  is  a  declaration  of  war. 
It  is  a  matter  of  telling  the  rest  of  the 
world — Join  up.  It  really  is  putting  up  a 
signal  that  you  are  not  only  in  trouble,  but 
trouble  is  everywhere,  and  you  may  want 
to  Join  in  that  trouble. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  It  looks  to  a  lot  of  people  as 
though  the  troubles  of  Marshall  Ky  in  Saigon 
more  or  less  date  from  the  Honolulu  Con¬ 
ference,  when  he  came  to  see  President  John¬ 
son.  Is  there  a  direct  connection? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Not  at  all.  I 
wouldn’t  think  there  was  any  direct  con¬ 
nection.  There,  of  course,  this  is  the  sort 
of  a  base  line  for  American  journalism,  be¬ 
cause  Prime  Minister  Ky  took  on  added  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  American  mind,  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  communication  media,  from  the  Honolu¬ 
lu  Conference.  He  had  high  visibility  at 
that  particular  time  because  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  at  the  conference, 
and  because  the  conference  was  a  very  im¬ 
portant  conference. 

There  had  to  be  some  identification  with 
individuals  because  individuals  make  up  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  only  government  that  was 
available  at  that  time  in  Saigon  was  the 
government  representatives  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  met  with  in.  Honolulu. 

I  would  never  want  anyone  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  meaning  of  the  Honolulu  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  Honolulu  Declaration.  If  that 
is  studied  carefully,  I  think  it  has  as  much 


significance  for  the  future  of  Asia  as  the 
Atlantic  Charter  had  for  the  future  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  What  do  you  have  in  mind 
when  you  say  that? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Because  the 
Honolulu  Declaration  that  came  from  that 
conference,  while  in  terms  of  current  history 
was  directed  towards  Vietnam,  it  was  a  much 
broader  declaration.  It  was  directed  towards 
an  Asia  a  modern  Asia,  an  Asia  with  abun¬ 
dance,  an  Asia  with  social  justice,  an  Asia 
at  peace,  an  Asia  with  tremendous  programs 
of  social,  economic  betterment.  That  is  the 
way  I  read  the  Honolulu  Declaration.  And 
I  have  studied  very  carefully  and  frankly 
have  been  very  much  moved  by  it. 

I  regret  that  more  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  that  declaration,  and  a  little  less 
attention  to  the  personalities  involved. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  This  was  the  articulation 
of  a  Johnson  doctrine  for  Asia? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Yes,  I  think  it 
was.  I  really  believe  that,  sir.  I  had  not 
heard  it  put  quite  that  way,  but  as  you  have 
said  it,  that  would  be  as  I  would  envision  it 
and  see  it. 

Now,  what  was  said  in  this  declaration  was 
a  pledge  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  to  de¬ 
feat  aggression,  to  defeat  social  misery,  to 
build  viable,  free  political  institutions,  and 
to  achieve  peace. 

Now,  those  are  broad  terms,  but  these  are 
great  commitments.  And  then  you  add  onto 
this,  sir,  our  relationships  with  India  and 
Pakistan,  but  particularly  now  India,  where 
the  discussions  between  our  two  governments 
have  gone  far  beyond  just  food;  they  have 
gone  into  the  whole  matter  of  development 
of  the  economy,  the  social,  political  structure. 

I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  new  opening 
here  for  realizing  the  dream  of  the  Great  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  great  area  of  Asia,  not  just  here 
at  home.  And  I  regret  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  dramatize  it  more. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Vice  President,  there  are 
immense  implications,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
what  you  are  saying  here. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  saying 
that  the  Johnson  doctrine,  if  we  may  call  it 
that,  is  proposing  a  relationship  between  this 
country  and  Asia,  far  away  as  it  is,  and 
sprawling  and  diverse  as  it  is,  a  relationship 
as  fundamental,  as  long-lasting,  intimate, 
and  possibly  expensive  as  our  historic  asso¬ 
ciations  with  Europe.  Is  it  of  this  scale,  of 
this  magnitude? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Then  the  American  people 
have  not  really  been  told  that  we  are  taking 
on  another  half  of  the  world  as  our  intimate 
and  chief  responsibility. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Well,  I  don’t 
think  they  ought  to  be  called  that,  because 
that  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  our  responsi¬ 
bility.  I  think  the  American  people  have 
been  told,  again  by  the  cruel  facts  of  war  in 
Vietnam,  that  we  are  involved  in  Asia. 
Whatever  one  may  think  about  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam — and  there  are  honest  differences 
of  opinion  about  how  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  whether  we  ever  should  have  been 
there  and  how  we  are  going  to  get  out — and 
I  don’t  want  to  spend  my  time  arguing  the 
details  of  that. 

We  have  our  problems  there;  but  I  do  know 
this,  that  we  are  there  and  that  it  is  almost 
like  the  first  voyage  of  an  explorer  into  a  new 
land.  The  ship  has  almost  been  cast,  has 
almost  been  tossed — storm  tossed  on  the 
shore  and  on  the  beach,  but  we  are  there. 
And  we  are  going  to  be  in  Asia  for  a  long, 
long  time.  That  is  what  these  hearings  are 
all  about,  about  our  relationship  with  Com¬ 
munist  China.  There  is  no  way  that  we  can 
really  ignore  this  part  of  the  world,  or  should 
we. 

We  can’t  be  a  great  power  like  America 


with  a  half  world  or,  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times,  a  world  power  with  a  half  world  in¬ 
volvement,  or  a  world  power  with  a  half 
world  knowledge. 

Our  first  objective,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  to  be  better  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
the  world  in  depth,  to  know  more.  And  I 
suppose  one  in  public  life  should  not  admit 
his  own  inadequacies,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
for  anyone  to  conceal  them,  so  you  might 
Just  as  well  admit  them.  How  little  we  know, 
how  regrettably  how  little  I  have  known 
about  Asia — even  though  I  thought  I  was  a 
student  of  government  and  of  international 
politics,  if  not  a  good  practitioner,  at  least  a 
student  of  it.  But  now  Vietnam  has  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  take  a  good  look  at  where  we  are 
and  whether  we — and  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  this  part  of  the  world. 

It  does  not  mean  that  we  manage  it.  The 
one  thing  that  I  learned  on  my  visit  to  Asia, 
the  one  impression  that  I  came  back  with 
was  that  Asians  themselves  want  to  make 
Asian  policy,  they  want  to  take  their  own 
initiatives,  they  want  our  help,  they  want  our 
cooperation,  they  desperately  need  it.  They 
need  our  know-how.  They  need  our  techni¬ 
cal  assistance. 

When  I  returned  I  said  to  many  of  my 
associates  in  government,  this  is  going  to 
really  challenge  us.  This  will  be  the  test  of 
our  leadership  capability.  We  have  great 
military  men  in  our  nation.  We  have  power¬ 
ful  weapons.  I  think  we  can  be  very  proud 
of  their  achievements  and  their  competence. 
The  question  is  do  we  have  the  same  states¬ 
manship  quality  to  help  build  nations. 

We  are  literally  being  called  upon  to  help 
a  people  build  a  whole  new  society.  And  I 
have  said  to  many  of  my  good  liberal  friends 
in  government — I  said,  “Look,  we  ought  to 
be  excited  about  this  challenge,  because  here 
is  where  we  can  put  to  work  some  of  our 
ideas  of  how  a — nation  building,  of  new  con¬ 
cepts  of  education,  development  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  improvement  of  the  health 
standards  of  people,  and  really  the  achieve¬ 
ment  and  the  fulfillment  of  social  justice.” 

Mr.  Sevareid.  This  Vietnam  war  seems  to 
have  become  a  kind  of  a  measuring  rod  for  a 
person’s  general  political  philosophy  in  this 
country,  and  we  are  told  now,  in  the  press 
and  by  many  speakers  around  the  country, 
that  you  are  losing  your  liberal  identifica¬ 
tion  and  your  liberal  following,  after  a  life¬ 
time  of  enjoying  it,  because  of  your  support 
of  this  war. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Did  you  say  a 
lifetime  of  enjoying  it? 

Mr.  Sevareid.  You  have  enjoyed  their  sup¬ 
port.  No  doubt  much  pain  with  it. 

Do  you  feel  this  is  true? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  a  number  of  my  old  friends 
disagree  with  me  on  my  position  on  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam.  I  respect  their  right  to 
do  so  and  I  respect  their  point  of  view. 

But  I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  if  a  life¬ 
time — and  you  are  right — if  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  progressive  and  liberal  causes  and 
legislation  is  to  fall  by  the  wayside  because 
of  a  disagreement  over  an  action  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  then  the  reliability  of  friendship  is 
found  wanting. 

I  have  disagreed  with  many  a  man  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  on  a  particular  issue,  and  yet  joined 
with  him  again  with  great  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  in  another  stuggle. 

I  used  to  lose  friends  because  I  was  for 
medicare.  I  lost  a  lot  of  them.  I  lost 
many  good  supporters.  They  called  me  all 
kinds  of  things.  I  lost  a  host  of  friends 
when  I  advocated  civil  rights.  But  I  was 
right,  and  I  felt  it  deeply.  It  was  not  po- 
liticaly  popular.  I  want  to  make  it  quite 
clear,  that  was  a  political  albatross  for  years. 
I  carried  a  heavy  load  but  I  felt  it. 
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Mr.  Agronsky.  You  feel  It  is  unfair,  then, 
to  take  away  your  liberal  credentials  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam — 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Well,  I  don’t 
think  a  man  ought  to  say  It  is  unfair. 
Everybody  is  entitled  to  their  own  peeve. 
But  I  have  not  really  found  too  many  people 
that  dislike  Hubert  Humphrey  for  one  par¬ 
ticular  issue.  There  are  apparently  quite  a 
few  that  are  not  too  fond  of  him,  both  con¬ 
servative  and  liberal. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  I  think  we  might  interrupt 
at  this  point,  Mr.  Agronsky  and  Mr.  Vice 
President;  we  will  be  back  with  this  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Do  you  and  the  President 
feel,  as  so  many  seem  to  feel,  that  abroad 
the  whole  American  policy  system  seems  to 
be  unraveling,  with  the  NATO  problem  which 
you  have  mentioned,  with  the  crisis  in  Viet¬ 
nam?  Are  we  going  to  be  forced  to  reeval¬ 
uate  our  whole  foreign  policy  position,  are 
we  in  the  process  of  doing  that? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  heard  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  say  the  other  day,  gentlemen, 
that  there  had  been  in  the  past  I  think  two 
years  over  fifty  changes  of  government.  This 
necessitates  constant  reevalutaion  of  your 
policies,  a  readjustment  of  your  relation¬ 
ships,  new  forces  come  into  being— the  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  Congo,  for  example — two  years 
ago  it  was  entirely  different  than  it  is  today. 
The  situation  in  Rhodesia  today  is  entirely 
different  than  it  was  even  six  months  ago. 
Obviously  the  situation  in  Brazil  is  much 
different  than  it  was  two  or  three  years 
ago. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  a  big  power  such 
as  the  United  States,  or  a  large  power  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  constantly  has  to  re¬ 
adjust  and  re-evaluate  its  endeavors,  its  dip¬ 
lomatic,  its  economic  programs,  and  its  over¬ 
seas  endeavors. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Vice  President,  you  make 
these  changes  sound  more  or  less  like  a  nor¬ 
mal  process.  But  surely  the  change  in  Europe 
is  a  breakup  of  the  fundamental  patterns  of 
European  poweT  and  its  balance  as  we  have 
known  it  for  twenty  years.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  see  what  conception  this  government  has 
of  the  new  Europe  that  is  going  to  arrive, 
what  we  want  to  see. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Well,  I  don’t 
suppose  that  I  am  capable  of  giving  you  a 
blueprint  of  the  kind  of  new  Europe  that 
will  arise,  and  I  must  say  that  I  doubt  that 
you  build — I  doubt  that  societies  are  created 
out  of  blueprints.  They  generally  come  out 
of  the  pragmatic  approach  of  experience  and 
sometimes  even  sad  experience. 

We  learned  a  great  deal  out  of  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  and  the  tragedy  of  war,  and  out  of 
depression. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  living  in  a  Europe  without  France, 
which  is  deliberately  excluding  itself  from 
participation  in  Western  European  life  aqd 
policy  and  defense? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  think  what 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  indicated  is  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  NATO,  that  is,  a 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  without 
France.  And,  of  course,  it  is.  The  other 
fourteen  members  can  have  an  integrated 
command,  can  have  political  consultation, 
that  is,  the  NATO  consultative  body  or  the 
NATO  Council.  These  things  can  be. 

Now,  if  you  ask  me,  will  it  be  as  strong 
as  if  you  had  France  within  it,  my  answer 
would  be,  in  candor,  no.  Western  Europe 
with  France  an  integral  part  of  a  Western 
European  alliance  or  a  Western  European 
treaty  organization  like  NATO,  is  a  better 
Western  Europe — that  is,  it  is  a  stronger 
one.  It  is  stronger  politically,  it  is  stronger 
militarily,  and  I  think  it  is  stronger  eco¬ 
nomically.  But  I  don’t  think  we  ought  to 
say  that  if  any  one  country  drops  out,  that 
this  is  the  end  of  the  road. 

I  do  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  NATO  with¬ 
out  France  will  make  Germany  a  much  more 


significant  power.  It  will  place  a  greater 
power  emphasis  upon  Germany.  But  we  are 
going  to  move  ahead,  to  preserve  NATO,  if 
France — and  France  will,  under  de  Gaulle, 
pursue  its  independent  course. 

France  wants,  under  President  de  Gaulle, 
wishes  to  pursue  an  independent  policy,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  have  the  umbrella  of 
American  power  and  Western  European  inte¬ 
grated  power  as  her  protection.  She  wants 
total  defense  without  total  commitment. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say,  Mr. 
Vice  President,  that  the  American  view  of 
France  today  might  be  predicated  on  the 
feeling  that  de  Gaulle,  after  all,  is  not  im¬ 
mortal? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  It  is  my  view 
that  France  will  come  back  into  a  Western 
European  alliance,  an  integrated  alliance.  I 
think  France  is  needed.  As  long  as  Presi¬ 
dent  de  Gaulle  is  the  leader  of  the  French 
Republic,  she  will  pursue  a  very  independent 
course.  And  I  think  we  have  to  be  prepared 
for  that. 

By  the  same  token,  I  do  not  expect  France 
to  be  unaware  of  her  own  defense,  and  she 
knows  that  her  relationships  with  the  United 
States  are  very  important.  She  will  want  to 
have  bilaterals,  that  is,  treaties  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  European  countries.  She  just  doesn’t 
want  to  have  her  so-called  sovereignty 
touched. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  What  kind  of  a  treaty  do  you 
think  de  Gaulle  wants  with  the  Russians? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  don’t  think 
we  have  any  real  evidence  yet  as  of  this 
moment  what  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  France  will  do.  But  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  that  he  will  attempt  to  convey  to  all 
of  Europe  his  idea  and  his  dream  of  a  Eu¬ 
rope  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Urals,  a 
Europe  of  peace,  and  as  he  thinks  of  it,  a 
Europe  more  closely  allied,  more  closely — not 
integrated — that  word  doesn’t  fit  into  his  pic¬ 
ture  or  pattern — but  a  Europe  of  non-aggres¬ 
sion.  There  has  even  been  talk  of  non-ag¬ 
gression  pacts. 

These  things  are  not  particularly  frighten¬ 
ing  to  anyone.  I  think  that  you  ought  to 
look  with  some  favor  upon  creative  thought 
about  political  arrangements  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Is  this  a  time  for  President 
Johnson  to  go  to  Europe? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  The  President 
has  never  suggested  that  I  should  be  his 
tour  director  or  to  outline  his  travel  program. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  put  that  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  President,  and  you  will  have  that 
opportunity  some  day,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  I  make  the  personal  assump¬ 
tion  that  you  would  like  to  be  President 
some  day  and  on  that  assumption,  may  I 
ask  you,  wouldn’t  you  have  a  freer  and  easier 
track  towards  that  ultimate  ambition,  as¬ 
suming  it  is  yours,  if  you  were  still  a  Sen¬ 
ator  and  not  Vice  President? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  There  are  those 
that  feel  that  way  and  have  said  so.  . 

Mr.  Sevareid.  I  was  asking  about  your 
feelings. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  am  the  Vice 
President.  I  wanted  to  be  Vice  President. 
I  feel  that  I  can  offer  something  to  my  coun¬ 
try  in  this  position.  I  am  at  the  center  of  the 
decision-making  processes  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  I  make  some  contribution.  I  would 
not  want  anyone  to  think  that  the  Vice 
President  is  a  man  of  great  power.  He  has 
responsibility  without  authority.  He  has 
prestige  without  power. 

I  would  like  to  believe,  gentlemen,  that  I 
have  read  history  and  studied  American  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  used  to  teach  it.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  there  are  very  few  professors  of 
political  science  that  spend  one  lecture  on 
the  Vice  Presidency.  And  maybe  that  is  all 
it  deserves. 

But  I  think  from  here  on  out — not  from 
the  day  of  Hubert  Humphrey,  but  going  into 
the  20th  Century,  particularly  the — starting 
of  the  thirties,  that  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President  will  command  much  more  atten¬ 
tion. 
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Mr.  Agronsky.  Mr.  Vice  President,  Eric  has 
raised  the  question  of  your  own  personal 
ambition  for  the  Presidency,  which  we  do  not 
ask  that  you  accept  or  deny. 

But  there  is  a  consensus  in  the  country 
that  the  major  obstacle  in  the  path  of  that 
personal  ambition — and  we  speak  now  of 
course  in  terms  of  1972 — would  be  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  Robert  Kennedy. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  the  press  pre¬ 
occupation  with  that  particular  issue?  How 
does  it  affect  you?  Does  it  damage  you  in  any 
way  politically?  Is  it  important? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Well,  you  men 
of  the  media  must  have  something  to  write 
about  and  talk  about,  and  there  is  nothing 
better  than  people. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  an 
extremely  able  man,  a  fine  family,  well- 
known  American  family. 

The  Vice  President  is  a  political  officer. 

I  am  somewhat  flattered,  I  might  say,  be¬ 
cause  most  Vice  presidents  didn’t  get  writ¬ 
ten  up  quite  that  much. 

But  to  predict  1972,  that  is  really  quite  a 
ways  off.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  both  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  cannot  make  any  safe  predictions  about 
what  will  happen  by  1972.  There  may  be 
many  other  people  on  the  political  horizon 
that  will  over-shadow  us  all.  That  is  en¬ 
tirely  probable. 

Who  knows  what  those  days  ahead  will 
offer. 

Now,  to  answer  your  question — how  does 
this  affect  me;  it  interests  me.  But  it  really 
does  not  upset  me.  It  surely  does  not  im¬ 
pede  my  activities.  And,  quite  frankly,  I 
don’t  sit  around  day  and  night  plotting  and 
planning  how  I  am  going  to  better  my  politi¬ 
cal  position. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Perhaps  part  of  your  prob¬ 
lem,  a  continuing  one,  is  that  one-half  the 
American  population  is  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age  or  under,  and  memories  are 
short. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  That  is  right.  I 
am  young  of  heart.  I  understand  that  fully 
well. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  And  the  young  heroes  are 
the  popular  heroes. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Well,  heroes 
come  and  go. 

I  must  say  that  one  of  the  observations  of 
politics  is  to  remember  that  popularity  is 
sometimes  short-lived.  Also  that  your  stand 
on  a  particular  issue  can  change  your  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  can  give  you  acceptance  or 
rejection. 

I  don’t  think  you  can  make  long-term  pre¬ 
dictions. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  Vice  President,  you  have 
given  us  a  lot  of  time.  You  have  been  very 
responsive.  We  are  very  grateful. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  I  think  this  might  be  the 
point  to  terminate  the  conversation. 

Announcer.  A  Conversation  with  Hubert 
Humphrey  was  prerecorded  and  edited  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  CBS  News. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  had  very  serious 
conversations  with  Mr.  Rostow  on  this 
subject.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  quote 
him  off  the  cuff.  I  can  only  say  on  my 
authority  that  my  impression  is  that  he 
believes  it  is  the  proper  role  for  this 
country  to  become  a  major  Asian  power, 
to  create  a  balance  there  as  opposed  to 
China  and  Russia. 

I  am  not  saying  this  policy  is  neces¬ 
sarily  wrong.  It  comes  as  a  great  shock 
to  me  to  think  that  this  concept  of  our 
role  could  be  contemplated  without  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Senate.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  would  oppose  such  a  policy,  but  I 
would  like  to  study  the  matter  thor¬ 
oughly  before  I  would  be  willing  to  sup- 
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port  commitments  to  take  this  country 
into  Asia  in  that  fashion. 

That  is  my  position  on  the  views  of  Mr. 
Rostow.  I  think  it  is  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  warrant  bringing-  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  enlightening  and 
interesting  article,  written  by  Clayton 
Fritchey,  appears  in  today’s  issue  of 
Newsday.  I  believe  the  article  has  great 
merit,  and  I  commend  a  reading  of  it  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  .being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  of  Affairs 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Washington. — If  President  Johnson  is  say¬ 
ing  what  he  seems  to  be  saying,  in  adumbrat¬ 
ing  or  proclaiming  a  new  Asia  First  policy, 
the  U.S.  is  about  to  embark  on  the  most 
grandiose  undertaking  in  its  history. 

One  disturbing  aspect  of  this  extravagant 
ambtion  is  that  it  has  a  kind  of  Thurber 
quality  about  it — a  Walter  Mitty  dreams-of- 
glory  fantasy — for  the  whole  idea  seems  so 
far  removed  from  real  life  and  the  logic  of 
the  future. 

Washington  correspondents  have  learned 
the  hard  way  not  to  take  all  the  Johnson 
rhetoric  too  literally,  for  often  it  is  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  only  the  mood  of 
the  moment.  But  a  careful  examination  of 
both  the  text  and  context  of  his  recent  state¬ 
ments  on  the  future  U.S.  role  in  the  Far  East 
suggests  that  they  were  not  made  off  the 
cuff. 

This  sense  of  deliberation  is  fortified  by 
collateral  but  little  noticed  statements  which 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Secretary  of 
State  Busk  have  been  making  since  the 
Johnson  meeting  with  South  Vietnam  lead¬ 
ers  in  Hawaii. 

The  Vice  President  was  the  first  to  assert 
that  the  Honolulu  Declaration  was  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  Vietnam,  but  really  constituted  a  new 
“Johnson  Doctrine”  for  all  of  Asia,  involv¬ 
ing  enormous  commitments  for  the  future. 

“I  would  never  want  anyone,”  said  Hum¬ 
phrey,  “to  underestimate  the  meaning  of  the 
Honolulu  Conference  or  Declaration.  If  that 
is  studied  carefully,  I  think  it  has  as  much 
significance  for  the  future  of  Asia  as  the 
Atlantic  Charter  had  for  the  future  of 
Europe.” 

Now  comes  the  President  himself  an¬ 
nouncing  the  “Pacific  Era.”  Asia,  he  says, 
"is  now  the  crucial  arena  of  man’s  striving 
for  independence  and  order — and  for  life  it¬ 
self.”  He  coupled  this  with  what  he  called 
“the  determination  of  the  U.S.  to  meet  our 
commitments  in  Asia  as  a  Pacific  power.” 

In  short,  the  commitment  is  no  longer 
just  to  Vietnam,  but  to  a  whole  continent. 
The  U.S.  is  going  to  be  Mr.  Big  in  Asia, 
whether  most  Asians  like  it  or  not,  and 
irrespective  of  how  this  affects  our  relations 
with  Russia  and  our  own  allies. 

In  his  most  recent  statement,  Secretary 
Rusk  made  it  clear  that  worsening  relations 
between  Russia  and  America  would  not  de¬ 
flect  the  U.S.  “We  are  goihg  to  meet  our 
commitment,”  he  said,  “and  if  there  are  those 
who  don’t  like  it,  it’s  too  bad.” 

The  Administration’s  proprietary  attitude 
toward  Asia  is  exemplified  by  Rusk’s  warn¬ 
ing  to  Russia  and  other  Warsaw  Pact  coun¬ 
tries  against  sending  volunteers  to  fight  in 
Vietnam. 

Rusk  himself  has  been  constantly  prod¬ 
ding  our  allies  in  both  NATO  and  SEATO  to 
send  troops  to  Vietnam,  and  several  have 
grudgingly  responded  but  the  Secretary  now 
says  that  “it  would  be  very  unwise”  for 
Hanoi’s  friends  to  do  the  same. 


Does  all  this  add  up  to  a  policy  or  to 
megalomania?  There  has  always  been  a  lot 
of  dubious  talk  about  America’s  “Manifest 
Destiny,”  but  if  it  has  such  a  destiny  there 
are  few,  if  any,  geopoliticians  who  believe 
it  is  in  Asia. 

We  are  talking  about  a  vast  area  that  is 
10,000  miles  from  Washington,  and  one  that 
reason  tells  us  is  going  to  be  dominated  in 
the  long  run  by  China  and  Japan  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  India  and  Indonesia  on 
the  other. 

Japan,  with  100  million  determined,  hard¬ 
working  people,  is  already  the  third  or  fourth 
greatest  industrial  power  in  the  world,  but 
even  so  it  will  be  dwarfed  by  the  rapidly 
growing  might  of  China,  with  its  endless  re¬ 
sources  and  700  million  disciplined  people. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  in  a  decade  or 
so  China  will  also  be  a  major  nuclear  power? 

Since,  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Indonesia 
refuse  to  accept  U.S.  hegemony  even  in  their 
present  state  of  development,  is  it  likely  that 
they  will  defer  to  us  when  they  are  much 
stronger?  There  is  not  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  share  Johnson’s  new  Asian 
vision.  Quite  the  contrary. 

The  U.S.  economy  and  military  establish¬ 
ment  are  already  straining  under  the  burden 
of  Vietnam  alone;  we  could  not  sweepingly 
magnify  our  Asian  effort  except  at  the  risk 
of  seriously  imperilling  our  position  else¬ 
where  in  the  world,  which,  in  fact,  is  what 
we  already  are  in  the  process  of  doing. 

If  the  U.S.  attempts  to  extend  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  the  eastern  as  well  as  western 
hemisphere,  it  will  find  itself  isolated,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  handful  of  small  satellites  and 
dependents  who  have  to  play  ball  with  us. 

Before  this  becomes  the  irreversible  policy 
of  the  government,  perhaps  there  had  better 
be  a  new  round  of  Senate  hearing^  so  that 
Americans  clearly  understand  what  is  in¬ 
volved.  Now  is  the  time  to  find  out — before, 
not  after,  the  Johnsomagne  Pacific  era  be¬ 
gins. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
always,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
gives  food  for  thought.  I  was  not  aware 
that  Mr.  Rostow  was  either  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  nor  was  I  aware  that  the  Vice 
President  has  taken  over  the  Presidency. 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  his  personal 
views,  and  we  may  agree  or  disagree  with 
them.  As  far  as  Mr.  Humphrey  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  would  assume  that  what  he  was 
doing  was  not  giving  out  official  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  a  television  inter¬ 
view,  but  was  rather  expressing  his  views 
as  to  what  he  envisaged  to  be  the  pan¬ 
oramic  setting  for  the  development  of 
southeast  Asia. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  quoted  Mr.  Geyelin,  who  did  write 
an  autobiographical  book  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  quotes  him  as  follows,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Vice  President: 

It  seems  he  was  proposing  a  Johnson  doc¬ 
trine. 

Whether  it  is  a  Johnson  doctrine  in 
fact,  or  seems  to  be  one — involves  a  set  of 
different  factors  which  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  Senator  has  raised  the  question  of 
our  assistance  to  Thailand  and  what  the 
Vice  President  had  said  when  he  was  in 
Bangkok  earlier  this  year. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  we  do  have  a 
security  agreement  with  Thailand.  We 
certainly  are  very  closely  allied  to  them 
in  military  terms. 

We  have  a  number  of  airbases  which 
are  operational.  And  I  would  say  that 


the  Vice  President’s  reference  to  other 
countries  probably  takes  in  the  countries 
with  which  we  have  commitments  and 
which  have,  in  effect,  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  in  a  proper  procedural  form. 

Then  the  statement  is  brought  up  that 
Mr.  Eugene  Black,  a  man  whom  we  all 
admire  and  who,  I  know,  is  a  very  close 
friend  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  was 
in  Bangkok  around  the  same  time  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  countries  in  the 
area  together  to  form  an  Asian  Bank, 
and  to  bring  about  the  development  of 
the  Mekong  Delta. 

I  think  that  both  ideas  are  good.  A 
bank  which  would  be  largely  appropri¬ 
ated  for  by  Asians  living  in  that  part  of 
the  universe  is  an  excellent  idea.  Most 
of  the  money  happens  to  come  from  those 
countries,  including  Cambodia  which,  in 
the  meeting  in  Manila  of  December  1965, 
raised  its  appropriations  from  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  to  $3  million. 

I  believe  that  Eugene  Black  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  man  to  help  bring  about  not  only 
the  creation  of  an  Asian  Bank,  which  is 
now  happily  in  existence,  but  also  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Mekong,  which  will  fur¬ 
nish,  in  an  exceptional  sense,  some  se¬ 
curity  and  hope  to  the  people  who  live  in 
that  area,  including  the  Cambodians,  the 
Laotians,  the  Vietnamese,  the  Thais,  and, 
I  would  hope,  in  time  the  Burmese,  be¬ 
cause  the  Mekong  also  borders  Western 
Laos  and  Eastern  Burma. 

But  as  far  as  an  Asian  doctrine  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  really  know  of  none.  As  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  I  repeat  that 
we  are  not  an  Asian  power,  we  are  a  Pa¬ 
cific  power,  with  interests  along  the 

A  cion  oaq  c f" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Just  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  clarifying  my  mind  with  regard 
to  the  Senator’s  view,  assuming,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  that  there  is  such 
a  doctrine  as  I  have  described,  would  the 
Senator  favor  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  think  that 
if  there  is  such  a  doctrine  as  the  Senator 
has  described,  it  ought  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  for  its  consideration,  at 
least. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
not  believe  that  this  evidence  of  state¬ 
ments  by  people  who,  while  they  do  not 
have  the  last  word — the  President  does — 
who  are  advisers  of  the  President — and 
certainly  the  Vice  President  is  a  spokes¬ 
man  in  an  official  capacity  on  numerous 
occasions,  gives  sufficient  warning  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  discussion  of  this 
matter,  consultation,  a  confiding  by  the 
executive  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  would  agree 
with  the  Senator  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I 
really  am  trying  to  elicit  from  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  believe  that  the  President’s 
speech  to  the  Alumni  Association  in 
West  Virginia,  and  other  references, 
would  indicate  that  he  is  very  strongly 
committed  to  Asia  and  to  this  area  at 
the  moment,  even  beyond  the  war  it¬ 
self. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  would  say 
that  that  is  a  statement  of  fact,  on  the 
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basis  of  reading  the  speech,  I  would 
only  hope  that  the  commitment  would 
not  go  too  far  or  too  deep. 

We  do  have  peripheral  areas  with 
which  we  are  allied  and  to  which  we  have 
to  give  consideration.  Whether  or  not 
we  personally  agree  with  that  proposi¬ 
tion  is  beside  the  point.  But  once  a  gov¬ 
ernment  gives  its  word,  regardless  of  our 
personal  feelings,'  we  have  to  do  the  best 
we  can  to  uphold  what  we  have  pledged. 

I  repeat,  I  hope  we  do  not  go  too  far 
in.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  consider  our¬ 
selves  an  Asian  power.  I  am  sure  that 
nobody  would  disagree  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement  that  we  are  a  Pacific 
power,  just  as  we  are  an  Atlantic  power, 
but  there  are  limits  beyond  which  we 
should  not  go. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
I  have  nothing  to  quarrel  with.  If  that 
is  the  case,  I  would  like  to  be  reassured 
about  it.  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
has  just  said. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  listened 
to  this  discussion  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  I  speak  extemporaneously,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  know  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  going  to  make  this  speech. 

I  look  at  the  situation  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view.  I  have  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  The  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
speak  about  an  Asian  policy.  I  have 
looked  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  policy  of  security  to  ourselves, 
for  the  safety  of  our  country  in  the  days 
ahead,  and  keeping  our  agreements. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  the 
problems  that  existed  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower.  Also,  we  went  into 
Korea  as  a  member  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  We  bore  a  great  deal  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  in  that  situation.  We  had  agree¬ 
ments  through  SEATO  with  Thailand. 

We  have  now  gone  into  South  Vietnam, 
prehaps  more  heavily  than  we  ever  in¬ 
tended.  We  have  gone  in  there  to  protect 
our  own  security  as  well  as  to  help  a 
country  retain  its  freedom.  We  know 
that  if  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  those 
other  countries  come  under  other  influ¬ 
ences,  it  will  affect  our  security  and 
safety. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be 
policies  looking  to  the  future;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  a  number  of  us — I  speak  only  for 
myself — have  carried  forward  our  obliga¬ 
tions  as  part  of  the  effort  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  greater  security 
and  greater  safety  for  our  citizens  and 
an  opportunity  for  peace  in  the  world. 

I  agree  with  both  Senators  that  if  we 
go  into  these  broader  policies,  certainly 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  should  have 
more  factual  information  concerning 
those  policies  than  is  provided  by  discus¬ 
sions  of  them  in  various  speeches  by  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President. 

As  I  have  said,  I  speak  now  as  one  who 
has  followed  this  matter  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  essentially,  with  the  safety 
and  security  of  our  country  as  major  con¬ 


siderations.  Of  course,  we  have  to  keep 
our  agreements. 

I  call  attention  to  the  situation  that 
existed  in  the  Sea  of  Formosa,  at  which 
time  the  Senate  supported  almost  unani¬ 
mously  the  so-called  Eisenhower  doc¬ 
trine,  as  I  think  it  was  called,  to  keep  the 
Sea  of  Formosa  free;  because  if  we  did 
not  do  that,  the  Communists  would  come 
over  to  Formosa,  and  that  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  us  in  the  channel,  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  and  so  on. 

Before  that,  we  went  into  Korea,  as 
part  of  the  United  Nations  effort.  There 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  that  sit¬ 
uation  involved  our  security  and  safety 
as  much  as  some  of  the  other  places  did. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have  gone 
into  Vietnam  because  we  made  an  agree¬ 
ment — perhaps  wrongly — back  in  1954  to 
help  protect  those  people  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  own.  Perhaps,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  gone  in  further  than  we 
had  intended. 

But  I  look  at  all  that  we  have  done  to¬ 
day,  as  Members  of  the  Senate  and  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  Government,  as  an 
attempt  to  build  up  our  own,  security  and 
safety  and  to  increase  the  opportunity 
for  greater  peace  in  the  world.  In  the 
future  we  can  look  forward,  perhaps,  to 
something  different;  and  if  changes  are 
under  consideration,  then  we  ought  to  be 
consulted. 

I  speak,  as  I  say,  to  the  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senators — without  having 
known  that  this  speech  was  coming  up — 
without  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  all 
its  implications. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  know  that  this  speech  was  going 
to  be  given,  until  it  was  given,  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  it  just  before  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  stood  up. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
mentioned  the  Mediterranean.  Of 
course,  we  have  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  we  are  a  member  of 
NATO.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  a  European  power.  Because  we  are 
in  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Vietnam  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  an  Asiatic  power.  We 
are  not.  We  are  an  Atlantic  power  on 
one  side,  with  interests  In  Europe,  and 
we  are  a  Pacific  power  on  the  other,  with 
interests  in  Asia,  but  we  are  not  an 
Asian  power. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  110  per¬ 
cent  with  what  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  has  said,  and  he  has  expressed  it 
better  than  I  could. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  the  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  has  really  raised  a  new  question, 
but  he  has  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  most  serious  matter  which  has 
been  developing  over  a  rather  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  said 
that  we  are  not  a  European  power.  I 
believe  that  in  a  significant  measure  we 
are  a  European  power.  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  matters  of  concern  to  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  is  whether  or  not  there 
is  an  Asian  doctrine — if  it  can  be  called 
a  doctrine;  at  least  there  are  indications 
that  there  are  some  thoughts  and  be¬ 
liefs  that  we  should  have  an  Asian  doc¬ 
trine.  It  does  not  have  to  be  a  Mon¬ 
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roe  Doctrine,  but  a  doctrine  which  com¬ 
mits  us  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  we 
are  and  have  been  committed  in  Europe. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  to 
attribute  official  status  to  statements 
made  by  the  Vice  President,  except  when 
he  is  acting  directly  as  the  official  agent 
of  the  President.  This  disposition  to 
give  official  status  to  the  statements  of 
the  Vice  President  began,  I  believe,  under 
the  Eisenhower  adminstration,  when 
there  was  talk  that  a  new  meaning  was 
being  given  to  the  office. 

If  new  meaning  is  being  given,  I  believe 
it  is  a  meaning  just  short  of  official,  and 
we  ought  not  create,  in  debate  here,  a 
disposition  to  accept  interpretations  or 
statements  by  Vice  Presidents  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  Presidential  policies  or  admin¬ 
istration  policies,  unless  those  statements 
are  in  relation  to  an  assigned  responsi¬ 
bility,  an  official  responsibility,  which  is 
outside  that  which  is  ordinarily  carried 
under  the  Constitution  by  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  That  official 
responsibility  is  limited,  as  the  Senate 
knows,  to  presiding  over  the  Senate. 

I  believe  the  Vice  President  has  more 
power  in  the  Senate  than  has  generally 
been  used  by  a  Vice  President  in  recent 
years,  when  debates  on  Senate  rules  are 
under  consideration.  Beyond  that,  the 
Vice  President  has  clear  authority  to 
vote  in  the  event  of  a  tie  in  the  Senate. 
To  go  beyond  those  two  defined  respon¬ 
sibilities,  one  must  judge  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent’s  remarks  on  the  basis  of  how 
intimately  the  Vice  President  may  know 
the  mind  of  the  President  or  anyone  else 
whom  he  quotes. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
strike  out  lines  22  through  24. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Proxmire  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  leaving  the 
interest  rate  on  development  loans  at 
the  rates  which  now  exist  and  at  the  rate 
which  was  recommended  in  the  bill  which 
the  administration  sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
discussed  this  question  at  some  length 
and,  as  I  recall,  by  a  relatively  close  vote 
decided  to  increase  the  rate  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  stage,  that  period  10  years  beyond 
the  time  the  loan  is  made,  from  21/2  to  3 
percent. 

I  opposed  the  amendment  in  commit¬ 
tee  and  I  urge  that  the  Senate  now  act  to 
leave  the  interest  rate  at  its  present  level. 

I  believe  this  action  is  particularly  jus¬ 
tified  now,  since  the  Senate  supported 
the  Dominick  amendment  which  in¬ 
creases  the  interest  rate  on  the  so-called 
10-year  grace  period,  from  1  to  2  percent. 

To  take  that  interest  rate  increase  and 
carry  it  on  with  the  interest  rate  raised 
from  2Y2  to  3  percent  in  the  time  beyond 
the  first  10-year  period  would  be,  in  my 
judgment,  too  great  a  burden  on  the 
development  loan  program. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  com¬ 
mittee,  I  have  supported  amendments 
which  dealt  largely  with  procedures  and 
proposals  designed  to  give  Congress 
greater  control  over  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
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gram.  Members  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
floor  and  in  committee,  have  voted  to 
cut  certain  programs.  I  have  not  always 
agreed,  but  the  cuts  were  specific  and  the 
cuts  could  be  determined.  But  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anyone  who  can  fully  in¬ 
terpret  or  make  any  kind  of  forecast  or 
judgment  as  to  what  consequences  these 
across-the-board  Increases  in  interest 
rates  will  have  on  countries  that  we  are 
trying  to  help. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  during  the  last  3  or  4  months  about 
the  great  consequences  of  the  increase  in 
interest  rates  in  the  United  States  and 
how  this  increase  has  disturbed,  upset, 
and  caused  disruptions  in  our  economy, 
which  is  the  most  productive  economy  in 
the  world,  and  which  has  great  internal 
strength.  These  Senators  are  greatly 
disturbed  about  consequences  of  interest 
rate  increases  which  not  even  the  experts 
could  have  foreseen. 

Yet  we  are  moving  to  increase  interest 
rates  in  programs  designed  to  help  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  marginal  and  struggling, 
and  on  the  edge  of  collapse.  We  proceed 
as  if  they  were  countries  of  great  strength 
and  vitality. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  highly  improper 
and  dangerous  way  to  proceed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  program. 

If  it  is  dangerous  in  the  United  States, 
certainly  this  should  serve  as  a  warning 
to  us  to  go  slowly  in  dealing  arbitrarily 
with  interest  rates  in  underdeveloped 
and  struggling  countries  around  the 
world. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latjsche]  addressed  .the  Chair. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  . 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  in  the  effort  he  is  making  in 
this  matter,  and  the  amendment  he  has 
offered.  I  think  it  is  most  worthy  and 
can  be  beneficial.  We  face  these  difficult 
problems  round  the  world.  I  want  to  as¬ 
sociate  and  identify  myself  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latjsche]  . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to 
carefully  analyze  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  and  to  obtain  Information 
about  the  interest  rates  charged  by  our 
country  and  other  countries,  such  as 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  to  page  322  of  the  transcript  of 
hearings.  On  that  page  there  are  two 
tables,  one  for  the  year  1962  and  the 
other  for  the  year  1963. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  for  the  year  1962  our  Govern¬ 
ment  made  loans  of  $988  million  at  an 
interest  rate  of  less  than  1  percent,  or 
completely  free  of  interest.  In  1963  it 
made  loans  of  $1,040  million,  also  at  a 
rate  of  less  than  1  percent,  or  interest 
free. 

If  Senators  will  study  these  tabula¬ 
tions  and  compare  our  interest  charge 
with  that  of  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany,  and  other  nations  of  the 
world,  it  will  be  found  that  even  though 


we  raised  our  interest  rate  for  the  first 
10  years,  and  the  balance  of  the  tenure 
of  the  loan,  we  are  still  tremendously  be¬ 
low  the  rate  other  nations  are  charging. 

I  recommend  that  he  study  the  table, 
to  see  what  the  comparative  statement 
is. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  stating  that  point.  How¬ 
ever  I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  1962  and 
1963  but  about  1964,  1965,  and  1966. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  talk  about 
them  because  they  are  not  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  would 
not  have  said  quite  what  he  said  had  they 
been  in  the  Record,  because  the  case 
would  have  been  much  clearer.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  1964,  1965,  and  1966.  It  does 
not  altogether  destroy  the  Senator’s  case, 
but  it  definitely  weakens  it. 

This  change  may  seem  minor,  since  it 
reduces  the  rate  from  3  to  2'/2  percent, 
but  the  effects  are  highly  important. 
The  proposed  increase  to  3  percent  would 
move  us  one  step  further  in  the  process 
that  has  been  taking  place  since  1963, 
a  period  of  3  years.  The  interest  rate 
charged  by  the  United  States  on  AID 
development  loans  will  have  increased  by 
300  percent — a  threefold  increase  in  the 
interest  rates  that  were  charged  in  1961 
and  1962. 

The  minimum  interest  rate  was  set  by 
Congress  in  1961  at  three-fourths  of  1 
percent.  In  1963,  it  was  raised  to  2  per¬ 
cent.  In  1964,  it  was  raised  to  2^  per¬ 
cent.  Now  it  is  proposed,  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  committee,  to  raise 
the  rate  to  3  percent. 

In  1964,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  I  remind  the  committee,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  executive  branch  make 
a  thorough  study  of  loan  terms  and  re¬ 
port  to  Congress.  Now  it  is  proposed 
that  another  study  of  foreign  aid  be 
made,  presuming  that  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  us. 

The  study  directed  to  be  made  in  1964 
was  made,  and  a  report  was  submitted. 
The  report  stated: 

Hard  loan  terms  are  incompatible  with 
the  goal  of  helping  developing  countries 
achieve  self-sustaining  growth  In  the  short¬ 
est  time  with  the  least  amount  of  aid. 

That  recommendation  was  made  by 
the  study  group  which  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  recommended.  The 
report  went  on  to  say  that: 

AID  minimum  loan  terms  are  already  hard 
enough — if  they  are  not  to  hard.  They 
should  not  be  hardened  further. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  proceed  to 
harden  them  and  to  make  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  those  countries  to  repay  their 
development  loans. 

Last  year,  Congress  held  the  minimum 
at  a  level  of  2V2  percent.  This  year,  by 
committee  action,  the  rate  has  been 
raised  to  3  percent.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  this  action  will  add  greatly  to 
the  debt  burden  and  debt  service  burden 
of  the  developing  countries;  and  it  may 
well  reverse  the  promising  trends  toward 
softer  loans  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 

Let  me  speak  first  as  to  the  debt  bur¬ 
den.  Congress  should  decide  whether 
we  are  conducting  an  AID  program  or 
whether  this  is  a  commercial  venture. 
We  should  decide  whether  we  want  to 
create  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  and  en¬ 


courage  default,  because  that  certainly 
will  happen.  We  can  provide  assistance 
on  reasonable  terms  and  encourage  true 
and  productive  development,  or  we  can 
continue  to  raise  our  minimum  rates, 
turn  the  AID  program  into  a  commercial 
operation,  and  slow  down  and  perhaps 
destroy  the  hopes  for  progress  in  many 
countries  of  the  world. 

Last  year  the  World  Bank,  to  which 
continuing  tribute  has  been  paid  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  reported  that  out¬ 
standing  public  and  publicly  guaran¬ 
teed  indebtedness  of  the  developing 
countries  had  increased  from  $9  billion 
in  1955  to  an  estimated  $33  billion  at 
the  end  of  1964 — a  compound  rate  of 
interest  of  something  like  15  percent  a 
year.  No  doubt  it  has  further  increased 
by  a  substantial  amount  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half. 

Moreover,  these  figures  present  only 
part  of  the  picture.  They  exclude  non- 
guaranteed  private  debt,  commercial  ar¬ 
rears,  and  direct  private  investment  with 
its  attendant  obligations  for  remittance 
of  dividends,  royalities  and  managei’ial 
fees. 

Taking  into  account  that  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  mounting  indebtedness  is 
of  short  and  medium  term  maturity,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  debt  servicing  obligations  of  the 
developing  countries  has  been  even  more 
rapid.  The  IBRD  has  estimated  that  ag¬ 
gregate  debt  service  payments  in  1964 
by  the  developing  countries  were  prob¬ 
ably  well  over  $4  billion.  They  absorbed 
something  like  12  percent  of  export  earn¬ 
ings,  compared  with  an  estimated  4  per¬ 
cent  as  recently  as  the  mid-1950’s. 

Currently  interest  and  amortization 
payments  received  by  the  developed 
country  members  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  on  official  loans 
to  the  less  developed  countries  are  run¬ 
ning  close  to  20  percent  of  loan  funds 
disbursed  to  those  countries.  With  the 
approaching  end  of  grace  periods  on  De¬ 
velopment  Loans  made  in  recent  years, 
the  debt  servicing  burden  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  still  more  sharply, 
posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  and  capacities  of  the  developed  na¬ 
tions  through  new  loans  to  continue  to 
contribute  a  net  flow  of  resources  to  the 
investment  capabilities  of  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries. 

The  problem  of  debt  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  Mr.  George  Woods,  president  of 
the  World  Bank,  spoke  frankly  in  a  re¬ 
cent  article  in  Foreign  Affairs,  saying: 

These  levels  of  debt  service  are  dangerously 
high.  They  mean  that  a  good  part  of  the 
countries’  foreign  exchange  resources  must 
be  devoted  to  servicing  previous  obligations 
rather  than  to  new  productive  development. 
Indeed,  when  all  amortization,  interest  and 
dividend  payments  are  taken  into  account, 
the  backflow  of  some  $6  billion  from  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  offsets  about  half  the 
gross  capital  inflow  which  these  countries 
receive.  These  payments  are  continuing  to 
rise  at  an  accelerating  rate,  and  in  a  little 
more  than  15  years  on  present  form,  would 
offset  the  inflow  completely.  In  short,  to 
go  on  doing  what  the  capital-exporting  coun¬ 
tries  are  now  doing  will,  in  the  not  too  long 
run,  amount  to  doing  nothing  at  all.  More 
finance  is  needed,  and  on  terms  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  facts  of  life  in  the  underde¬ 
veloped  countries. 
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An  increase  in  AID  interest  rates  would 
serve  only  to  aggravate  the  problem — to 
increase  the  total  debt  burden  of  reci¬ 
pient  nations  and  increase  the  yearly 
costs  of  their  debts. 

The  committee  action  would  increase 
the  total  appropriations  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  would  be  required  to  do  the 
same  job.  The  AID  study  shows  that  the 
proposed  Senate  amendment  would 
mean  that  Congress  would  have  to  ap¬ 
propriate  $100  million  per  year  to  do  the 
same  job.  We  can  do  the  job  faster  at 
less  expense  with  lower  rates. 

If  Congress  approves  the  committee 
action,  it  will  increase  the  burden  to  be 
imposed  on  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  World  Bank  itself  has  moved  to 
meet  the  problem  of  mounting  debt  by 
establishing  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association,  which  extends  loans 
of  low  interest  with  a  long-term  repay¬ 
ment  period.  And  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Woods,  the  Bank  has  been  en¬ 
couraging  all  donor  nations  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  head  off  the  crises  which 
can  now  be  foreseen. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  neither  in  the  U.S. 
national  interest  nor  in  the  interest  of 
the  developing  countries  themselves  for 
us  now  to  adopt  an  amendment  which 
would  further  aggravate  the  debt  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  second  problem  raised  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  is  its  effect  on  the  in¬ 
creasingly  successful  efforts  to  persuade 
other  donor  nations  to  lower  their  inter¬ 
est  rates.  I  address  this  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche]  ,  who  has  raised 
the  point:  The  United  States  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  effort  and  in  recent  years 
we  have  been  more  and  more  successful. 

On  the  average,  the  loan  terms  of 
other  aid-giving  nations  are  still  harder 
than  our  own,  and  harder  even  than 
ours  would  be  if  the  proposed  increase  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  were  enacted. 
However,  over  the  last  few  years,  there 
has  been  a  significant  trend  towards 
softer  loan  terms  by  these  other  nations. 
Whereas  U.S.  terms,  including  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans,  on  the  average  hard¬ 
ened  from  2.5  to  3.3  percent  between 
1962  and  1965,  the  average  terms  of 
other  members  of  the  Development  As¬ 
sistance  Committee  in  the  aggregate 
softened  from  5.3  to  4  percent  over  the 
same  period. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  These  are  Export - 
Import  Bank  loans? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  This  includes  all 
the  loans,  including  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  For  France  the  weighted  average 
interest  rate  over  this  period  decreased 
from  4  percent  to  3.7  percent;  for  Ger¬ 
many  from  4.4  percent  to  4.2  percent; 
and  for  the  United  Kingdom  from  5.8 
percent  to  3.3  pei-cent.  They  should,  of 
course,  do  better,  but  at  least  the  trend 
is  downward. 

I  do  not  say  that  their  interest  rate 
should  be  higher  than  ours  but,  with  the 
example  of  U.S.  persuasion  which  we 
have  been  able  to  exert  upon  them  be¬ 
cause  our  rates  were  lower,  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  reduce 
their  interest  rates. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
in  spite  of  their  reduced  rates,  that  ours 
are  still  substantially  lower? 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  this  aggregate  rate 
would  be  roughly  the  same — that  is,  3.3 
percent  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  3.3 
percent  for  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  France  it  is  slightly  higher — that 
is,  3.7  percent  as  against  3.3  percent,  and 
in  the  case  of  Germany  it  is  even  higher, 
4.2  percent  as  against  3.3  percent.  The 
idea  has  been  to  get  them  to  reduce,  and 
they  have  been  reducing  their  rates. 
Thus,  it  is  dangerous  for  us  to  continue 
to  press  for  this  increase  to  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  would  be  the  danger  point,  as  we 
might  discourage  the  efforts  they  have 

Ep pn  m plfinp' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  affect  the  interest  rate 
during  the  grace  period? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  amendment 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  interest  rate 
during  the  grace  period,  which  is  now  2 
percent,  by  virtue  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick],  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  other  words, 
the  Senator  is  not  seeking  in  any  indirect 
way  to  undo  what  the  Senate  did  yester¬ 
day  with  regard  to  the  interest  rate  dur¬ 
ing  the  grace  period? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  a  mis¬ 
understanding  on  that,  which  I  wanted 
clarified. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  interest  rate 
in  this  amendment  applies  only  after  the 
grace  period.  We  seek  to  reverse  the 
action  taken  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  did  not  anticipate 
that  the  interest  rate  would  be  raised 
from  1  to  2  percent  in  the  grace  period. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  committee 
I  did  not  vote  for  the  increase  in  the  in¬ 
terest  rate.  I  disapprove  of  increasing 
it  in  the  grace  period.  As  long  as  we  are 
going  to  make  loans,  I  think  they  should 
be  made  under  conditions  which  are 
reasonable.  The  matter  does  not  deal 
with  the  overall  amount  available  for 
loans,  so  I  wanted  to  make  clear  that  the 
Senator  is  not  dealing  with  the  interest 
during  the  grace  period,  only  that  in  the 
committee  we  increased  it  one-half  of  1 
percent. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  In  fact,  the  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment  which  raises 
the  interest  rate  from  2V2  to  3  percent 
after  the  grace  period,  which  is  10  years, 
plus  the  increase  which  the  Senate 
adopted  in  accepting  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  from  1  to  2 
percent,  means,  in  effect,  that  we  will 
have  increased  the  interest  rate  by  three- 
fourth  of  1  percent  over  a  20 -year  period. 
That  does  not  check  out  quite  to  that 
amount,  but  it  is  100  percent  more  in 
the  first  10 -year  grace  period  and  one- 
half  of  1  percent  more  in  the  period 
following  that.  I  may  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  offer  dealing  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  but 
this  particular  amendment  applies  only 
to  the  interest  rate  following  termination 
of  the  grace  period. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
question:  As  a  result  of  action  taken  on 
the  Dominick  amendment,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  interest  rate  for  the  first 
10  years  is  now  2  percent. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  that  would  be  following 
on  the  interest  rate,  and  it  would  also 
be  2  percent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Two  and  a  half 

percent. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  existing  law 
calls  for  a  maximum  rate  of  2  V2  percent. 
The  committee  raised  it  to  3  percent. 

My  amendment  would  restore  it  to  2  '/2 
percent,  which  is  the  current  rate.  It 
is  not  intended  to  have  any  bearing  on 
the  interest  rate  during  the  grace  period 
of  10  years. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  where  is  it  re¬ 
duced,  if  the  Senator’s  amendment  is 
adopted,  so  that  the  grace  period 
amounts  to  only  one-half  of  1  percent 
for  10  years?  ^ 

It  does  not  look  very  much  like  there 
would  be  much  of  an  advantage  if  2 
percent  is  to  be  charged  if,  on  the  follow- 
on,  there  will  be  a  charge  of  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent  more. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  agree.  I  think  we  have  practically 
destroyed  the  grace  period.  The  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  grace  period  is  only  on  the 
principal. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand - 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  would  be  a 
little  difference  between  the  two  periods. 
In  the  grace  period  the  Interest  was  in¬ 
creased  by  1  percent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator's  amend¬ 
ment  would  eliminate  from  this  section 
of  the  bill  all  the  interest  rates  that  have 
been  changed.  He  would  end  up  with 
the  interest  rate  in  the  present  law. 
That  means  the  amendment  would  in 
effect  repeal  the  2  percent  for  the  10- 
year  grace  period  that  we  adopted  yes¬ 
terday.  The  Senator  is  not  only  asking 
to  change  the  2.5  to  3  percent  beyond 
the  grace  period,  but  automatically,  by 
his  amendment,  he  would  eliminate  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  refers  to  the  grace 
period.  I  am  opposed  to  both.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  should - 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  have  consulted 
the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Consult  him  again. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  I  thought  he  recommended  in 
that  place  in  the  bill.  If  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  said  is  the  case,  perhaps  we 
can  ask  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
parliamentarily  in  order,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  contemplates  changing  the 
Dominick  amendment? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  was  not  intended 
to  change  the  Dominick  amendment,  but 
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upon  the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian, 
we  can  change  it,  if  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parlimentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  amendment  is  in  order  because  it  is 
broader  than  the  Dominick  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  discussed  it  with 
the  Parliamentarian.  I  did  not  have  in 
mind  changing  the  interest  rates  in  the 
grace  period  which  was  affected  by  the 
Dominick  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  amendment 
does  change  the  Dominick  amendment, 
because  it  strikes  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment,  if,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Parliamentarian,  it  does  change 
the  Dominick  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
striking  out  the  Dominick  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  If  I  may  have 
unanimous  consent,  I  modify  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  conform  with  the  advice  of  the 
Parliamentarian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  modify  his  amendment.  It 
is  not  necessry  to  obtain  unanimous  con¬ 
sent. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  the  Parliamen¬ 
tarian  will  suggest  language  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purpose  that  I  intended,  I  shall 
be  appreciative. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record,  it  is  important  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  certainly  to  the 
Senate,  that  we  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  doing. 

I  understand  the  issue  the  Senator  is 
seeking  to  address  himself  to  is  to  make 
the  interest  2  V2  percent  beyond  the  grace 
period,  instead  of  the  3  percent  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  recommended. 
If  we  can  get  that  understanding  and 
get  the  amendment  put  into  that  form, 
then  we  can  meet  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  the  merits  of  his  proposal. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  unwise  position 
for  the  Senate  to  take.  The  Senate  is 
too  lenient  even  with  the  3  percent.  The 
American  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  the 
cost  of  interest  rates,  which  is  far  beyond 
any  such  amount  as  3  percent.  I  think 
the  record  should  be  made  on  any  such 
proposal  before  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  the  clerk  read  the  amendment  as 
modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  22  through  24 
and  insert : 

“(b)  Sec.  201(d),  which  relates  to  inter¬ 
est  rates,  is  amended  by  striking  out:  ‘1  per 
centum’  and  substituting  ‘2  per  centum’.” 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  a  statement  from  the  Chair  that 
the  amendment  the  clerk  has  just  read 
will  have  a  bearing  only  on  the  interest 
rate  that  applies  beyond  the  grace  period 
and  would  not  in  anyway  affect  the  ac¬ 
tion  the  Senate  took  on  the  Dominick 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  the  Parliamentarian’s  interpretation. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  is  no  appeal 
beyond  the  Parliamentarian  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  for  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  would  have  the 
effect  of  eliminating  from  the  bill  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  section  201  which  relates 
to  interest  rates,  as  amended,  by  striking 
the  2l/z  percent  and  substituting  3  per¬ 
cent,  and  by  striking  out  1  percent  and 
inserting  2  percent,  and  he  is  now  offering 
to  put  back  what  was  in  the  Dominick 
amendment.  But  the  amendment  as  the 
Senator  offered  it  did  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating  the  Dominick  amendment. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  whether 
the  amendment  that  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  from  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  one  that  had  the  effect  of 
eliminating  the  Dominick  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  but  the  amendment 
has  been  modified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  modified  so  that 
it  only  reduces  the  interest  rate  from  3  to 
2ya  percent  after  the  grace  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  modi¬ 
fication,  because  now  we  can  go  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  issue  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  the  time  comes 
when  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wishes  to 
be  the  Parliamentarian,  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  be  a  bad  Par¬ 
liamentarian. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  would 
be  a  good  one.  I  like  his  rulings. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  other  countries 
have  been  moving  their  interest  rates 
down.  This  has  been  suggested  by  the 
World  Bank  in  a  report  which  was  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
has  been  national  policy  to  encourage 
their  interest  rates  to  move  somewhat 
closer  to  ours. 

This  trend  has  reflected  a  number  of 
policy  changes  in  virtually  every  other 
member  country  of  the  DAC  changes 
designed  to  increase  flexibility  in  grant¬ 
ing  softer  terms.  The  policies  introduced 
included  new  soft  loan  programs,  ex¬ 
tended  grace  periods  on  interest  and 
principal,  interest  rate  subsidies,  waivers 
of  interest,  the  increasing  use  of  current 
budgetary  funds  in  the  place  of  borrow¬ 
ing  at  high  rates  on  domestic  capital 
markets,  and  the  blending  of  soft  loans 
or  grants  with  credits  at  harder  terms. 

The  United  Kingdom  introduced  in 
1962  a  policy  of  waiver  of  interest  charges 
on  selected  loans  during  the  grace  period 
which  resulted  in  effective  interest  rates 
significantly  below  the  nominal  rates. 
This  was  followed  in  1965  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  policy  allowing  completely 
interest-free  loans  in  certain  cases.  It  is 
expected  that  a  high  proportion  of  future 
British  loans  to  developing  countries  will 
be  interest-free. 

In  other  words,  they  have  provided  a 
grace  period  in  which  there  is  no  interest 
charged  at  all  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Contrary  to  that,  we  have  just  decided 


here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  impose 
a  2 -percent  grace  period  interest  rate  on 
loans  made  by  the  United  States. 

Canada  introduced  in  1964  a  soft  loan 
program  for  development  purposes  un¬ 
der  terms  similar  to  the  IDA;  that  is,  50- 
year  repayment,  10  years  grace  period  on 
repayment  of  principal,  and  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  per  year  service 
charge  during  the  grace  period. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  if  I  could  par¬ 
ticularly  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio,  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  announced,  at  a  meeting  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
OECD  in  Washington,  that  it  was  soften¬ 
ing  even  further  its  development  lending 
terms.  While  we  are  increasing  ours, 
they  are  softening  theirs.  They  have 
been  charging  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
during  the  10-year  grace  period.  The 
Canadians  have  announced  that  on  most 
future  loans,  they  will  abolish  the  sex-vice 
charge  altogether.  The  Canadians  will 
now  join  the  British  in  making  loans 
available  during  the  grace  period  at  no 
interest  rate  and  no  service  charge  what¬ 
soever. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  or  not  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  disaster  loan  program  for  the 
benefit  of  Canadian  fax-mers,  in  case  of 
some  disaster,  when  they  are  about  to 
have  their  property  foi'eclosed  on  as  the 
result  of  disaster? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  sui-e  they  do. 
I  think  they  have  a  rather  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  of  crop  insurance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  interest  rate  Canadian  farmers  are 
charged  in  such  a  situation? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  know. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Oi-egon  know?  I 
assume  they  charge  interest  at  some  rate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  know  whether 
the  Senator  knows  the  interest  rate 
charged  to  American  farmei's  for  disaster 
loans. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Well,  it  is  higher 
than  this  2%  percent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  3  percent. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
it  to  be  a  pi-oper  protection  of  American 
taxpayei-s’  money,  if  we  chai-ge  our  own 
fai-mei-s  3  percent  for  disaster  loans,  in 
order  to  help  them  save  their  property 
from  foreclosure  and  try  to  get  them¬ 
selves  back  into  pi'oduction,  but  chai-ge 
people  abroad  only  2‘/2  pei-cent? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  would  be  quite 
happy,  if  the  circumstances  are  pi-operly 
defined,  to  make  not  only  interest-free 
loans  but  grants  to  farmei-s  who  are  dis¬ 
aster  victims  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  we  help  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  developing  countries  by  raising 
their  interest  rates.  Perhaps  it  would 
help  solve  the  problem  of  the  American 
fanners  to  reduce  theirs;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  any  good  could  be  accomplished 
abroad. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  take  care  of  our  own 
farmers  first. 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Perhaps  we  can  set 
an  example.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
only  way  we  have  been  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  migratory  workers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  by  making  an  issue  of  the  way 
in  which  foreign  migrants  were  treated 
in  the  United  States.  It  might  be  that 
by  doing  something  about  the  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  world,  on  proper 
terms,  we  might  set  an  example  which 
Congress  might  follow  with  reference  to 
domestic  problems. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  an  exam¬ 
ple  for  further  waste  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  the  Senator’s  pro¬ 
posal  really  amounts  to  is  an  indirect 
method  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
money  available  under  this  aid  bill  by  a 
good  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
I  think  the  first  judgment  we  have  to 
make  is  whether  the  programs  are  good. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  say,  as  I  have  disagreed  on  some  of  the 
specific  cuts,  these  are  hard,  specific 
judgments  that  get  to  a  particular  point. 
When  you  begin  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  interest  rates,  as  I  said  earlier,  you 
do  not  know  what  the  consequences  will 
be.  We  have  seen  the  consequences  in 
the  United  States,  where  we  have  a  great 
and  strong  economy,  of  the  increase  in 
interest  rates  in  the  last  6  months,  and 
the  dislocations  and  disturbances  and  the 
slowing  down  in  the  economy.  These 
are  the  effects  of  imbalances  created  by 
virtue  of  an  interest  rate  increase,  which 
was  thought  would  have,  automatically, 
a  good  effect.  It  has  not  had  that  effect. 

With  reference  to  the  struggling  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  world  and  increasing  the 
interest  rates,  while  some  good  may  come 
of  it,  I  believe  the  total  effect  would  be 
otherwise. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  When 
we  talk  about  these  programs,  we  are 
talking  about  something  other  than  in¬ 
terest  rates;  we  are  talking  about  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  helping  individuals  in 
the  fields  of  education,  housing,  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  clean  water,  so  that  the  high 
death  rate  among  young  children  in  Peru 
or  Chile  or  Venezuela  or  Kenya,  or  wher¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  might  be  reduced  and 
those  lives  might  be  saved. 

Is  it  not  true  that  by  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  offered,  a  great  deal  more  money 
would  thereby  be  available  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  which  desperately  need  this  kind 
of  help?  Could  the  Senator  tell  a  little 
bit  about  the  kinds  of  programs  that 
would  be  possible,  under  the  program  we 
are  discussing  today? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  really  covered  the  whole  field.  These 
are  not  just  loans  to  bail  out  govern¬ 
ments  and  forestall  inflation.  There  are 
such  loans,  which  are  made  under  some 
supervision.  But  these  are  loans  to  meet 
what  are  considered  vital  needs  for  these 
countries’  development. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  statement  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon,  I  would  be  completely 
in  favor  of  lowering  interest  rates  for 
those  who  need  that  kind  of  help  here  in 
the  United  States  under  the  terms  the 
Senator  has  described  so  eloquently,  to 
farmers  who  need  disaster  aid  and  dis¬ 
aster  assistance;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  it  makes  any  substantial  differ¬ 
ence  here  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
economy  as  it  is,  with  the  growth  of  our 
economy,  the  tremendous  gains  we  have 
made  economically  here  in  the  United 
States,  to  start  penalizing  people  all  over 
the  world,  just  because  of  the  fact  that 
perhaps  we  have  an  inadequate  or  insuffi¬ 
cient  program  here  in  this  country. 
Again,  to  go  back  to  the  terms,  in  which 
I  spoke  yesterday,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  make  any  sense  not  to  permit  children 
to  obtain  an  education  in  Latin  America 
or  Asia  because  we  are  upset  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Those  are  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  not  mine. 
I  am  simply  saying  I  do  not  think  we 
can  justify  granting  them  the  2% -per¬ 
cent  money  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
proposes,  when  our  own  fai-mers  in  this 
country,  for  emergency  disaster  loans, 
have  to  pay  3  percent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  says  he 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  support 
' less;  so  would  I.  But  we  ought  to  do  that 
first,  because  if  we  do  not,  those  of  us 
who  are  really  friends  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
meeting  so  much  opposition  in  public 
opinion  in  this  country  that  we  will  be 
unable  to  do  the  things  we  ought  to  do 
in  foreign  aid  even  in  connection  with 
these  humanitarian  programs. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  govern¬ 
ments  concerned  should  not  understand 
that  they  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  at 
least  3  percent  interest  on  the  money. 
This  constant  giving  away  and  giving 
away  has  not  won  for  us  friends  in  the 
countries  to  which  we  have  made  the 
giveaways.  We  ought  to  face  up  to  that. 

The  3 -percent  proposal  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  made  is  reasonable.  It  is 
comparable  to  the  charges  we  make  in 
our  own  country  to  people  who  also  are 
suffering  great  hardships,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  go  below  it. 

We  should  have,  from  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  figure  as  to  the 
amount  of  increase  in  dollars  that  his 
proposal  will  result  in,  by  adding  it  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  would  have  no 
direct  effect  on  the  increase  in  dollars. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  view  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  in  cutting  the  amount 
of  the  development  loan  program  funds, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  means 
by  “increase  in  dollars.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  means,  if  we  get  3 
percent  instead  of  2*4  percent,  we  have 
protected  the  American  taxpayer  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference.  More  dollars 
will  be  returned  in  interest,  if  the  same 
amount  is  lent. 

Mr.  GRUENING  and  Mr.  McGEE  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Are  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  aware  that  the  countries  to 
which  we  make  these  loans  relend  the 
money  at  rates  as  high  as  10  percent? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Oh,  yes,  we  are 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  that  not  a  perti¬ 
nent  fact? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  we  know  it. 
We  have  taken  it  into  account  fully. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Would  the  Senator 
support  an  amendment  which  would  say 
that  this  money  should  not  be  reloaned 
at  interest  rates  in  an  amount  more  than 
5  percent  greater  than  the  amount  we 
have  charged?  I  would  think  that  would 
be  a  desirable  amendment. 

If  we  would  control  that  kind  of  gam¬ 
bling  with  our  money,  I  think  that  it 
might  encourage  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  vote  for  low-interest  rates. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  that  with  the  fact  that  we  are 
raising  the  interest  rate  for  Americans. 
It  is  very  difficult  now  to  get  a  loan  for 
housing  or  for  any  other  purpose.  I  find 
the  dual  standard  is  very  intolerable, 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
were  to  do  that,  in  view  of  the  increase 
in  interest  rates  proposed  here,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  pressure  would  be  on  them 
to  raise  their  rates  to  get  money  to  pay 
back  the  United  States.  We  seem  to  be 
working  at  cross  purposes  and  putting 
great  pressure  on  countries  which  I  un¬ 
derstand  are  operating  under  conditions 
urged  upon  them  by  our  officials. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  experts  in  the  Senate  on  financial 
matters  as  well  as  on  general  policy. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  appreciate  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator.  Perhaps  he 
should  say  one  of  the  newly  recognized 
experts  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  He  is  not  recognized 
enough  in  my  judgment  for  his  compe¬ 
tence  in  these  fields.  However,  here  we 
are  wedding  the  matter  of  policy  with 
the  matter  of  international  finance. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  agree  with  me  that,  in 
many  of  the  suggestions  submitted  here 
in  the  last  few  minutes,  we  are  tending 
to  penalize  the  economic  capability  and 
growth  capacity  of  our  whole  program 
by  focusing  on  the  commas  and  the  semi¬ 
colons  in  the  program  itself.  Are  we 
not  tending  to  put  our  cart  before  the 
horse,  to  borrow  another  cliche? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  think  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  is  to  stimulate 
economic  development  and  to  help  those 
in  need  of  help. 

In  this  case,  the  proposal  is  to  put 
these  loans  on  some  kind  of  hard  banking 
base. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  it  not  called  into  ques¬ 
tion  whether  economic  development  is 
wise  or  unwise?  We  are  starting  with 
the  assumption  that  this  is  a  wise  way  to 
proceed  to  assault  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  world  economic  development.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  begin  to  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  this  basic  measure,  the  yard¬ 
stick,  by  the  comparison  of  an  interest 
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rate  that  would  imply  In  the  economic 
intrastructure  of  a  country  overseas 
with  one  which  would  operate  in  our 
own  country,  or  that  could  have  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  impact  overseas  on  capi¬ 
tal  generation.  That  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  question  in  areas  like  Vietnam  or 
Burma  or  some  of  the  other  developing 
areas  of  the  world  in  which  they  have 
very  few  capital  generating  institutions 
in  their  economy. 

For  that  reason,  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  keeping  the  focus  on  the  main 
sections  of  the  program,  rather  than  on 
minutia.  Any  minutia  lifted  out  of  con¬ 
text  and  applied  in  our  setting  could  be 
demonstrated  to  be  unwise  by  our  stand¬ 
ard.  But  when  we  are  accused  of  a 
double  standard,  those  who  make  the 
accusation  accuse  us  of  applying  another 
standard.  They  say  that  we  operate  in 
a  foreign  economy  and  the  details  of  this 
foreign  economy  are  used  to  compare 
unfavorably  with  standards  that  we  take 
for  granted  in  our  capital  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  at  home. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  This  is  really  the  substance  of 
the  amendment.  We  had  to  make  our 
case  with  reference  to  the  interest  rate 
question  which  perhaps  should  not  have 
been  raised.  The  substance  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the 
very  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

I  think  that  I  have  made  the  case  as 
clearly  as  I  can  for  the  return  of  the 
interest  rate  to  2.5  percent.  It  would 
have  no  bearing  on  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  since  most  of  the  countries  have 
an  unfavorable  balance  as  against  the 
United  States.  The  problem  of  outflow 
of  money  from  the  United  States  would 
be  in  no  way  affected  by  the  interest 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  argument  made  in  the  ex¬ 
change  between  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
must  we  not  also  consider  the  fact  that 
we  are  doing  this  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  national  security?  Obviously,  while 
we  still  have  people  in  the  United  States 
who  do  not  have  adequate  education,  who 
do  not  have  adequate  housing,  who  do 
not  have  enough  to  eat,  considering  the 
various  areas  of  poverty  that  we  have 
across  the  country,  any  time  we  deal  with 
foreign  aid,  we  can  argue  that  we  should 
not  take  any  of  these  steps  until  we 
rectify  the  problems  in  our  country. 

We  do  it  because  we  think  we  have  a 
moral  responsibility,  because  we  are  far 
ahead  of  the  other  countries.  However, 
we  also  do  it  because  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  security  and  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  that  there  be  stabil¬ 
ity  in  Latin  America,  so  that  we  do  not 
have  any  other  Cubas  and  so  that  we 
will  have  some  stability  for  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  Americans,  and  so  that  we 
will  have  some  stability  in  Africa  and  in 
the  rest  of  Asia. 

That  is  why  we  help  other  countries. 
We  also  want  to  assist  these  other  coun¬ 
tries.  We  get  into  an  argument  about 
the  2.5  percent  interest  rate,  and  the  fact 


that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  do 
not  have  this  kind  of  program,  that  their 
interest  rate  is  3  percent.  We  are  losing 
sight  really  of  one  of  the  major  issues 
involved  in  the  whole  program,  one 
which  has  been  in  the  law  for  the  last 
20  years. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Ever  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  the  same  argument 
could  have  been  made  against  every 
other  program  we  have  had.  It  is  not  a 
compelling  argument. 

There  is  another  consideration  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  changes  in  the 
Public  Law  480  program  as  recommended 
by  the  administration  and  as  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
link  the  interest  rates  on  “sales  for  dol¬ 
lars  on  long-term  credit” — title  IV 
sales — to  the  terms  for  development 
loans  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  In  effect,  if  we  adopt  a  3-percent 
rate,  we  set  a  precondition  under  which 
the  rate  with  reference  to  these  sales 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program  would 
operate. 

It  can  be  changed,  of  course.  The  dis¬ 
position  is  to  have  the  same  interest  rate 
apply  on  both  types  of  loans.  If  we  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  to  3  percent,  it  could  be 
argued  that  we  are  likely  increasing  the 
interest  rate  under  Public  Law  480  loans 
in  the  same  amount.  We  do  not  have  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  in  attempting  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  mercifulness  of  the  interest 
rate  or  its  cruelty,  we  also  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  tenure  or  the  time 
in  which  the  debt  must  be  paid. 

On  that  subject,  on  page  321  of  the 
testimony,  there  are  two  tabulations,  one 
for  the  year  1962  and  one  for  the  year 
1963. 

In  1962,  the  U.S.  Government  made 
loans  of  $921  million,  payable  in  40  years 
or  more.  Britain  made  none.  In  the  30 
to  40  year  range,  Britain  made  none. 

In  1963,  we  made  loans  in  the  amount 
of  $998  million,  payable  in  40  years  or 
more. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  if 
we  make  a  loan  payable  in  20  years,  the 
interest  rate  is  lower  than  that  which 
we  are  charging.  Think  of  how  much 
lower  it  is  when  we  have  20  years  in 
which  to  pay  the  debt.  Twenty  years  at 
3  pexxent  I  would  say  is  tremendously 
higher  than  40  years  at  2  percent. 

I  submit  that,  both  on  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  charged  and  on  the  time  within 
which  the  debt  has  to  be  paid,  the  United 
States  has  bordered  practically  in  the 
position  of  being  a  grantor  or  donor  in 
all  of  these  instances  compared  to  what 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  have  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  was  not  quite 
sure  of  the  argument  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  just  pointed  out  that 
we  have  suggested  what  Britain  is  charg¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  said  that  they  are 
reducing  their  interest. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  but  it  has  not 


extended  its  time  of  payment  at  all.  We 
have  allowed  40  to  50  years  for  repay¬ 
ment,  and  our  interest  rate  is  below  that 
of  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world, 
practically,  unless  Britain  has  come  up  in 
1965  or  1966. 

I  repeat:  In  1963  we  made  $998  million 
in  loans,  payable  in  40  years  or  more. 
In  1962,  $933  million,  payable  in  40  years 
or  more.  The  interest  has  been  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  for  the  first  10 
years,  with  full  grace  on  the  payment 
of  principal,  and  then  21/2  percent  for 
the  period  beyond  the  10  years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  argue 
that  we  have  not  been  humane  and  mer¬ 
ciful.  We  have  practically  given  away 
the  money,  and  that  is  the  way  these 
recipient  nations  have  construed  our 
loans. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  that  if  one  pays  2l/2  per¬ 
cent  for  10  years,  one  pays  the  same 
amount.  The  amount  paid  is  the  same 
each  year,  whether  2x/2  percent  a  year 
for  20  years  or  2l/2  percent  a  year  for  30 
years. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  not  been 
humane.  I  believe  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  we  have  acted  in  the  name  of 
justice  rather  than  in  the  name  of  char¬ 
ity.  We  have  been  urging  the  other 
nations  to  extend  the  period,  and  already 
the  British  have  been  extending  the  pe¬ 
riod.  The  Canadians  now  go  to  50  years, 
which  is  10  years  longer  than  we  go. 

We  are  arguing  in  a  relative  area  of 
what  one  nation  does  as  compared  with 
another. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Two  and  a  half  per¬ 
cent  a  year  in  10  years,  with  the  full 
amount  payable  at  the  end  of  10  years, 
enables  the  lender  at  the  end  of  10  years 
to  fix  a  new  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Two  and  a  half  per¬ 
cent  in  20  years  prevents  the  lender  from 
changing  the  rate  of  interest  at  any  time 
until  the  20  years  has  expired.  We  tie 
ourselves  down  for  50  years  and  say  that 
it  ought  to  be  2x/2  percent. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  interest  might 
be  higher  or  lower  at  the  end  of  the  pe¬ 
riod.  In  the  case  of  the  British  and  the 
Canadians,  the  interest  rate  has  been 
going  down  as  they  have  renewed  loans. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  they 
have  not  begun  to  mature,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  would  be  for  them  to  go  up.  I 
do  not  believe  we  need  to  pursue  the 
interest  rate  in  Canada.  The  trend  has 
been  a  proper  trend. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  what  this  money 
is  used  for,  and  the  countries  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  have  been 
mentioned  several  times. 

As  my  colleague  on  the  committee,  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  knows,  this 
matter  came  up  under  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  in  committee. 

I  wish  to  take  the  Senate  to  page  496 
of  the  hearings,  at  which  page  appears 
a  table  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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The  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Breakdown  of  total  fiscal  year  1966  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program  funds 


Amount 

(millions) 

Percent 

$3.2 

(') 

Technical  training  in  industry 

Naturaf  resources  development- 

3  111. 4 
305.0 
73.6 

22 
3  62 
15 

Commodity  imports  (uonproject). 

493.1 

100 

i  Less  than  1  percent. 

includes  loans  for  supervised  agricultural  credit; 
livestock,  agricultural,  and  mining  banks;  access  roads; 
fertilizer  imports;  and  related  activities. 

3  Local  currency  counterpart  also  programed  in  many 
cases  for  education,  agriculture,  and  other  natural  re¬ 
sources  development. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  headed  “Break¬ 
down  of  Total  Fiscal  Year  1966  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Funds.”  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Basic  education,  $3,200,- 
000;  less  than  1  percent. 

The  footnote  states  that  local  cur¬ 
rencies  from  nonproject  loans  are  pro¬ 
gramed  in  many  cases  for  education,  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  natural  resource  develop¬ 
ment. 

But  the  breakdown  of  proceeds  from 
program  loans  to  Chili,  recipient  of  huge 
program  loans,  shows  that  about  9  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1963  loan  went  for  education, 
5  percent  of  the  1964  loan,  and  16  percent 
of  the  1965  loan.  I  do  not  have  the 
breakdown  for  the  other  uses,  but  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  this  is  a  very  meager  allotment 
to  education,  relative  to  need. 

Yet,  the  discussion  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  a  lot  of  this  money  is  going 
into  so-called  human  welfare  causes. 
Well,  that  is  not  borne  out  by  the  sta¬ 
tistics  in  the  record  itself. 

Technical  training  in  industry  and  ag¬ 
riculture  none.  Natural  resources  de¬ 
velopment-land  reform — which  includes 
such  public  works  as  farm  access  roads — 
22  percent.  General  commodity  on  non¬ 
project  loans — 62  percent.  Other — 15 
percent. 

This  money  is  not  going  into  the  so- 
called  human  resource  and  natural  re¬ 
source  programs  that  are  supposed  to 
help  increase  food  supply  and  provide 
for  the  training  and  education  of  people. 

Under  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  them  2  y2  -percent  money 
for  what  will  amount  in  many  instances 
to  capital  investments. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  does  not 
bear  out  the  allegation  here  that  this 
money  will  go  into  expenditures  for  hu¬ 
man  development.  To  the  contrary,  I 
see  no  reason  why  large  sums  of  this 
money,  for  what  amounts  to  public  works 
programs,  should  be  made  available  at 
2VZ  percent,  when  I  have  to  put  up  a 
terrific  struggle  every  time  I  desire  pub¬ 
lic  works  development  in  my  State — not 
only  with  high  interest  rates,  but  also 
I  have  to  show  a  cost-benefit  ratio.  I 
should  be  required  to  show  it,  and  to  pay 
interest  at  a  fair  rate.  I  am  not  quar¬ 
reling  about  that. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
forget  the  purpose  of  this  form  of  gov¬ 


ernment,  as  set  forth  in  the  Preamble  to 
the  Constitution: 

We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  TranquUlty,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

That  was  meant  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  this  country.  I  am  perfectly  wil¬ 
ling  to  be  of  help  in  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  other  countries,  when  it  promotes 
our  interest  to  do  so.  But  not  on  the 
basis  of  discrimination  against  our  own 
country  in  the  field  of  interest  rates  for 
capital  investments,  for  public  works  pro¬ 
grams,  and  where  less  than  1  percent 
goes  to  education. 

No,  I  am  sorry.  I  love  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  but  I  shall  leave  him 
on  this  one. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  not  called  upon  very  soon 
to  Vote  on  the  question  of  the  interest 
rate  for  REA  loans,  which  is  now  2  per¬ 
cent,  after  the  fight  to  raise  interest  rates 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  a  particular  pro¬ 
gram  goes  through  a  developing  stage 
and  I  fight  for  its  development,  that 
does  not  mean  I  shall  continue  to  vote 
for  a  particular  part  of  it  in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I -know  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  look  at  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  that  score,  may  I 
point  out  that  I  have  a  measure  pend¬ 
ing  that  would  lift  the  interest  rates  to 
REA. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  believe,  would  be  consistent  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hart  assumed  the 
chair  as  the  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  to  take  an 
actual  example  of  a  development  loan. 
I  do  not  ask  Senators  to  take  a  fictitious 
example.  I  do  not  ask  Senators  to  take 
one  that  I  have  particularly  selected.  I 
ask  Senators  to  take  the  example  which 
the  administration  used  in  presenting 
this  program  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

On  page  47  of  this  large  brochure, 
which  is  not  available  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution  because  it  contains  certain  con¬ 
fidential  or  classified  information — I 
shall  not  read  any  classified  informa¬ 
tion — I  shall  read  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  presentation: 

For  example,  AID  recently  made  a  $40 
million  loan  to  a  private  electricity  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  The  borrower  will  make  repay¬ 
ments  in  Brazilian  cruzeiros  at  5.5  per  cent 
interest  for  18  years,  including  a  three-year 
grace  period.  Brazil  will  repay  AID  in  U.S. 
dollars,  with  interest  at  1  per  cent  for  ten 
years  and  two  per  cent  for  the  next  thirty 
years. 

I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  that  brief 
information.  I  inquired  the  identity  of 
the  private  concern  that  received  the 
loan.  This  is  not  a  loan  of  a  few  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars  to  a  child  whose  health  is 
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broken,  who  is  poverty  stricken,  ill 
clothed  and  ill  housed. 

This  is  a  $40  million  loan  to  Rio  Light 
SA..  and  Sao  Paulo  Light  S.A. 

What  are  these  two  concerns?  When 
I  inquired,  I  found  that  they  are  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  a  Canadian  corporation.  So 
this  lower  interest  rate  was  made  to  a 
Canadian  corporation,  although  in  large 
part  owned  by  interests  in  New  York 
City,  to  expand  its  electrical  plant  in  Rio 
and  Sao  Paulo.  I  am  not  saying  that 
that  is  wrong,  Mr.  President. 

I  would  that  I  could  join  the  bleeding 
hearts  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  about  this  program.  My 
heart  bleeds,  too,  for  these  worthy  causes, 
but  how  come  the  American  taxpayer  is 
called  upon  under  presently  prevailing 
interest  rates  to  pay  the  interest  cost  on 
U.S.  bonds  at  approximately  4.5  percent, 
and  then  lend  it  to  a  Canadian  corpora¬ 
tion  to  spend  in  Brazil? 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  talked 
about  how  hard  it  was  going  to  be  upon 
the  countries  to  repay.  Let  us  examine 
this  burden.  Let  us  take  this  exact  case. 
Remember  that  the  money  has  been 
loaned  to  this  subsidiary  of  the  Canadian 
corporation.  How  does  the  administra¬ 
tion  say  that  this  corporation  is  going  to 
repay  it?  At  5.5  percent  interest  to  the 
Government  of  Brazil. 

I  shall  read  again: 

AID  recently  made  a  $40  million  loan  to  a 
private  electricity  distribution  system.  The 
borrower  will  make  repayments  in  Brazilian 
cruzeiros  at  5.5  per  cent  for  18  years,  in¬ 
cluding  a  three-year  grace  period. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  for 
3  years  this  Canadian  corporation,  or 
the  subsidiary  of  this  Canadian  corpora¬ 
tion,  will  have  a  grace  period  on  both 
interest  and  principal.  Then,  the  loan 
will  be  repayable  in  15  years  to  the 
Brazilian  Government,  in  Brazilian  cur¬ 
rency,  whatever  inflation  has  done  to 
that  meanwhile,  at  5M>  percent. 

How  does  5V2  percent  interest  compare 
with  the  rate  of  interest  in  Brazil?  I 
had  the  staff  of  the  committee  inquire 
about  this.  The  going  rate  of  interest 
in  Brazil  on  first  rate  commercial  bank 
loans  is  2  percent  per  month.  We  are 
not  exactly  being  hard  on  this  Canadian 
corporation  to  require  them  to  pay  3  per¬ 
cent,  although  the  Brazilian  Government 
gets  repaid,  though  it  did  not  advance 
the  loan  in  the  first  place — the  principal 
in  15  years  after  a  3-year  grace  period 
at  5  Vz  percent. 

When  does  the  United  States  get  re¬ 
payment,  using  the  example  the  admin¬ 
istration  uses? 

Brazil  will  repay  AID  in  U.S.  dollars  with 
Interest  at  1  per  cent  for  10  years,  and  2  y2 
per  cent  for  the  next  30  years. 

The  committee  thought  it  wise  to  in¬ 
crease  this  21/2  percent  to  3  percent. 

I  thought  in  case  of  loans,  such  as  this, 
at  least  they  should  pay  the  going  rate 
of  the  cost  of  money  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
The  committee  decided  upon  3  percent. 
Does  the  Congress  wish  to  vote  on  that 
basis  to  undo  what  the  committee  did 
and  lower  the  rate  of  interest? 

I  would  like  to  cite  other  cases,  Mr. 
President.  There  are  many  other  cases 
here.  I  became  interested  in  the  subject 
and,  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
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[Mr.  Morse]  pointed  out,  although  in 
the  public  mind  these  development  loans 
have  the  very  worthy  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cation,  health,  and  welfare,  they  are 
actually  development  loans  for  hard 
purposes,  worthy  purposes,  yes.  But 
they  are  purposes  which  we  have  a  right 
to  consider  here  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  not  on  an  emotional  basis. 

I  have  a  whole  sheaf  of  these  loans 
that  I  would  like  to  go  through.  Here 
is  one  in  Turkey  for  $2.5  million.  The 
loan  is  made  to  Goodyear  Lastikleritas. 
This  is  a  corporation  owned  75  percent 
by  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  I 
do  not  criticize  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  I  am  only  saying  that  we 
are  lending  money  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  in  many  instances,  to 
Corporations  that  have  vast  treasuries. 

Why  do  they  not  issue  their  own  deben¬ 
tures  and  borrow  their  own  money? 
Why  should  the  American  taxpayers  be 
called  upon  to  subsidize  a  development 
of  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  Tur¬ 
key?  I  am  glad  to  see  the  development 
in  Turkey.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment.  Why  must  we  extend  such  terms 
to  it? 

I  shall  cite  some  other  examples, 

Here  is  the  Valeo  Aluminum  Co.  They 
received  a  loan  of  $55  million  under 
preferential  conditions.  Who  owns  that? 
Valeo  is  100  percent  owned  by  two  U.S. 
corporations:  Kaiser  Aluminum  and 

Chemical  90  percent,  and  Reynolds 
Metals  10  percent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Does 
not  the  last  loan  which  the  Senator  re¬ 
ferred  to  deal  with  the  Volta  Dam? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Was  it 
not  determined,  first  back  in  1958,  and 
again  in  1961,  that  that  kind  of  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  development  of  that  area 
would  be  very  worthy  for  the  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  Ghana  and  West  Africa? 

I  suspect  that  it  was  also  thought  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  an  American 
company  that  had  know-how  and  expe¬ 
rience  to  cany  out  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  GORE.  Undoubtedly  these  deter¬ 
minations  have  been  made.  I  am  not 
now  complaining  about  the  rectitude  of 
that  determination. 

I  know  that  at  the  time  it  was  under 
consideration  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!  was  in  another 
capacity,  and  he,  like  I,  opposed  the 
making  of  that  loan.  But  that  is  done. 
What  I  am  discussing  here  is  the  interest 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
should  like  to  inform  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  I  am  familiar  with  that 
loan,  and  that  I  opposed  it.  Looking 
back  on  it  now,  however,  in  retrospect, 
I  was  wrong.  I  felt  then  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  United  States  to  Mr. 
Nkrumah  was  so  difficult  that  it  was  not 
a  good  investment.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  questions  the  fact  that  the 
loan  was  made  on  the  basis  of  some 
stability  in  that  country,  that  the  people 
of  Ghana  and  the  people  of  West  Africa 
would  greatly  benefit  by  the  construction 
of  this  dam.  That  was  the  basis  of  it. 
That  was  the  reason  the  loan  was  made 


and  the  guarantees  were  made  by  the 
United  States.  It  was  an  effort  to  try 
to  develop  a  kind  of  TVA  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  I  think  that  in  retrospect, 
looking  back  on  it  now,  I  was  wrong  in 
1961  when  I  opposed  it.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  Ghana  and  what  has  happened 
in  that  part  of  the  world  has  indicated 
clearly  that  the  Investment  was  worth¬ 
while. 

Could  I  just  mention  the  situation  in 
Turkey  and — — 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish,  first,  to  comment 
on  the  Senator’s  point.  I  do  not  wish  at 
the  moment  to  discuss  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  this  project  or  any  other  proj¬ 
ect.  What  we  are  discussing  here  is  an 
interest  rate  structure.  What  is  the 
proper  level  of  interest  that  should  be 
charged  on  these  loans?  The  Senator 
has  said  that  he  opposed  this  loan  when 
it  was  made.  So  did  I.  I  think  that 
when  the  ultimate  story  is  written,  both 
of  us  will  have  been  proved  to  be  right. 
However,  that  is  beside  the  point.  The 
question  is :  Why  should  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  be  called  upon  to  sub¬ 
sidize  Valeo,  owned  90  percent  by  Kaiser 
Aluminum  and  10  percent  by  Reynolds 
Metals? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  could  I  answer  that 
question  for  the  Senator? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  is 
as  simple  as  possible  to  answer:  Because 
they  would  not  do  it  otherwise.  They 
could  make  investments  in  a  much  more 
attractive  country.  They  would  not 
make  these  kinds  of  investments  unless 
the  United  States  came  in  and  helped. 

When  we  talk  about  the  question  of  in¬ 
terest  rates,  I  think  that  the  Senate  be¬ 
gins  to  sound  like  “Scrooge.”  But  we 
make  the  investment  in  projects  not  only 
for  others  but  also  for  our  own  future 
interest  and  security. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator  make 
the  same  statement  with  respect  to  a 
loan  to  a  Canadian  corporation  to  make 
an  investment  in  Brazil?  I  just  do  not 
know  how  far  this  bleeding  heart  will 
go - 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  a  bleeding  heart. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  join  the  Senator  in 
low-interest  rate  loans  for  education, 
health,  welfare,  highways,  sewage  sys¬ 
tem,  water  systems,  but  I  do  not  know 
why  we  should  have  to  subsidize  a 
Canadian  corporation  or  a  great  Amer¬ 
ican  corporation  such  as  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Reynolds  Metals,  or 
Kaiser  Aluminum.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  mixing  impoverished  children 
with  giant  corporations  when  they  do  not 
quite  belong  in  the  same  bed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
help  in  sewage  and  water  systems - 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  in  order  to  put  in  an  ade¬ 
quate  sewage  or  water  supply  system, 
we  might  need  electricity? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  But  the 
development  in  Sao  Paulo  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  in - 


Mr.  GORE.  The  two  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  tied  together.  I  would  not  say  yes 
or  no  to  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  But  I 
think  that  the  development  in  Sao  Paulo 
and  the  development  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
are  undoubtedly  in  connection  with  try¬ 
ing  to  develop  the  economy  of  those  cities 
and  construct  adequate  electrical  plants 
so  that  the  city,  the  community,  and  the 
surrounding  area  can  build  up  so  that 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  part  of 
the  undeveloped  world,  will  expand.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  are  interested  in. 
That  is,  I  think,  a  clear  and  simple  an¬ 
swer  to  these  problems. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  Senator  might 
find  it  very  interesting  to  inquire  a  little 
further  as  to  what  the  dividends  have 
been  from  the  Brazilian  subsidiary  of  the 
Canadian  corporation.  Some  of  the 
Senator’s  constituents  in  New  York  State 
have  reaped  a  rich  reward  from  their  in¬ 
vestments.  I  do  not  criticize  them  at  all, 
but  I  doubt  that  the  American  taxpayer 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  subsidize 
further  investments  from  which  they  are 
enriched. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  just  now.  I  want  to 
make  a  point,  Mr.  President. 

The  foreign  aid  program  has,  in  large 
measure,  come  to  be  a  subsidy  for  Amer¬ 
ican  business  and  American  exporters, 
just  as  Public  Law  480,  and  the  Food  for 
Peace  program,  is  primarily  to  subsidize 
American  agricultural  exports. 

I  have  instincts  which  I  believe  to  be 
charitable.  The  committee  studied  the 
problem  and  found  that  many  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  loans  were  being  made  to  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  American  corporations  and 
other  corporations,  such  as  Canadian 
corporations,  at  unreasonably  low  inter¬ 
est  rates,  in  view  of  our  domestic  situ¬ 
ation.  I  wish  that  we  could  separate  the 
two — the  profit  motive  from  the  eleemos¬ 
ynary  motive,  the  selfish  motive  from  the 
charitable  motive. 

I  will  go  with  my  friend  from  New 
York  down  the  bloody  path,  as  far  as  he 
will  go,  for  crippled  children,  the  im¬ 
poverished,  the  diseased,  and  the  ill 
educated.  I  will  join  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  in  importuning  the  Sen¬ 
ate  from  spending  its  time  with  minutia. 
But  $40  million  is  hardly  minutia. 

Another  angle  to  which  we  should  give 
thought  is  the  effect  upon  the  American 
economy.  I  read  a  headline  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  there  was  a  right  sharp  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Senators  make  dec¬ 
larations  that  80  percent  of  this  money 
is  spent  in  the  United  States.  Is  that  all 
to  the  good?  Does  that  establish  our 
charitable  purpose  beyond  question  or 
does  it  show  the  slip  of  exports  a  bit?  Let 
us  examine  that.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  money  is  borrowed  in  the  United 
States,  further  tightening  money  and 
further  pushing  interest  rates  up.  It  is 
borrowed  in  competition  with  seekers  of 
credit  for  other  purposes,  some  worthy. 
When  we  spend  these  large  sums  in  our 
economy,  it  further  places  inflationary 
pressures  upon  goods  and  commodities. 

I  am  not  saying  this  by  way  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  program.  I  said  only  yester¬ 
day  that  I  expected  to  support  it.  But 
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it  seems  to  me  that  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  need  to  consider  this  program  an 
the  basis  of  facts  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  emotion  and  catch  phrases. 

We  are  talking  about  an  interest  rate 
for  development  loans.  What  should  that 
interest  be?  Should  we  relate  it  to  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States?  That  cost  of  money  has 
undergone  a  drastic  increase.  I  expressed 
my  views  yesterday  in  opposition  to  the 
policies  that  have  permitted  and  brought 
this  about.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is 
forced  to  pay  around  4.5  percent  now  for 
long-term  money. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that 
it  be  loaned  for  a  grace  period  of  10 
years  at  1  percent,  and  thereafter  at  3 
percent.  This  still  leaves  the  American 
taxpayer  subsidizing  a  loan  according  to 
the  current  rate  of  approximately  1.5 
percent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  just  one  moment  I  will. 
For  instance,  I  read  another:  A  loan  of 
$5  million  to  the  Bank  of  Environmental 
Development  on  the  Ivory  Coast.  Who 
owns  that?  One  of  these  poor  impover¬ 
ished  institutions?  No,  the  Chase  Inter¬ 
national  Investment  Corp.,  and  Lazar d 
Freres. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  why  must  the 
taxpayer  be  called  upon  to  subsidize 
an  investment  in  a  branch  for  the  Chase 
Bank?  This  is  not  one  for  our  impover¬ 
ished  children. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  go 
back  again  to  the  speech  made  by 
George  Woods,  which  I  placed  in  the 
Record  yesterday.  I  commend  it  to  the 
Senator.  Mr.  Woods  is  president  of  the 
World  Bank  Group. 

A  central  fact  of  life  in  the  less-devel¬ 
oped  countries  is  the  existence  of  in¬ 
creasing  debt  burden  and  debt  service 
burden.  The  total  external  debt  of  the 
developing  countries  increased  from  $10 
billion  at  the  end  of  1955,  7  percent  of 
their  total  gross  national  product,  to 
over  $30  billion  at  the  end  of  1964,  15 
percent  of  their  gross  national  product. 
The  annual  debt  service  charges  have 
risen  from  less  than  $1  billion  in  1955 
to  $4  billion  in  1964. 

Mr.  George  Woods  recently  stated 
that: 

These  levels  of  debt  service  are  dangerous¬ 
ly  high.  They  mean  that  a  good  part  of  the 
countries’  foreign  exchange  resources  must 
be  devoted  to  servicing  previous  obligations 
rather  than  to  new  productive  development. 

I  think,  finally,  I  come  back  to  the 
fact  that  if  we  are  to  have  an  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  we  should  have  an  aid  program 
which  will  be  effective,  which  can  help 
these  countries  develop  their  economy. 

In  the  Ivory  Coast  and  some  of  the 
other  countries  they  do  not  have  large 
industrial  complexes  to  perform  the 
necessary  functions,  so  they  have  to  go 
to  Canada,  the  United  States,  or  Great 
Britain.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if 
they  could  go  on  their  own. 


I  do  not  think  any  company  should 
make  exorbitant  profits  from  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country,  but  until  these 
countries  develop  their  own  resources, 
until  their  people  are  able  to  get  on  their 
own  feet,  we  in  the  Western  world  should 
provide  this  help. 

It  may  not  be  direct,  but  the  table  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  put 
in  the  Record  indicates  that,  although 
funds  are  used  for  industrial  purposes, 
the  counterpart  funds  that  are  thereby 
made  available  are  used  for  educational 
purposes,  for  agricultural  purposes,  for 
the  construction  of  roads.  So  the  coun¬ 
try  gets  the  double  use  of  these  funds, 
instead  of  only  the  initial  use  of  them. 

A  number  of  statements  have  been 
made  about  the  foreign  aid  program.  If 
this  is  not  the  best  program,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  other  senators,  then  I 
think  we  should  go  into  it,  but  we  can¬ 
not  stand  still  for  the  next  2  or  3  years 
until  the  time  when  recommendations 
can  be  made. 

And  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  his  field,  that  the 
program  is  not  without  fault,  but  I  think 
the  Senator  has  visited  places  where  it 
has  been  said  that  this  is  an  attempt  to 
subsidize  our  own  farmers.  I  think  the 
food  for  peace  program  is  one  which  has 
resulted  in  helping  tens  of  thousands  of 
children.  They  have  been  able  to  build 
schools.  They  have  been  able  to  buy 
books  that  the  children  can  read  now. 
So  it  has  been  a  worthwhile  program. 

I  would  be  willing  to  support  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  other  Senators 
who  have  made  suggestions  to  improve 
the  program  which  would  make  it  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  program  and  would  be  pro¬ 
tective  of  the  American  taxpayer  and 
the  U.S.  Government;  but  until  that 
study  is  made,  until  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity,  in  every  way  available,  to  look 
into  the  matter,  I  shall  vote  in  support  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  al¬ 
most  100  percent  with  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  just  said.  I  do  not 
have  to  keep  reminding  Senators  that  I 
have  supported  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  expect  to  do  so  again.  But  I  am  not 
terribly  impressed  with  the  extent  of  the 
sentiment  that  has  prevailed  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  over  the  development  loan  funds.  I 
think  the  interest  rates,  if  we  are  to  make 
loans,  must  be  related  to  the  cost  of 
money.  We  cannot  relate  it  to  the  in¬ 
terest  rates  prevailing  in  other  countries. 
The  going  rate  for  a  commercial  loan  in 
Brazil  is  2  percent  a  month. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  economic,  monetary, 
fiscal,  and  social  reforms.  I  supported 
the  program.  I  expect  to  continue  to 
support  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  reduction  in  the 
interest  rates  in  those  countries  so  that 
companies  could  build  capital  reserves 
and  the  sooner  operate  upon  their  own 
resources. 
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I  am  willing  to  support  the  development 
loan  fund,  but  I  think  loans  should  be 
made  at  interest  rates  that  are  related 
to  our  own  cost  of  money. 

I  do  not  like  to  advocate  high  interest 
rates.  I  regret  our  own  high  interest 
rates.  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  it  later.  I  expressed  myself  rather 
vigorously  yesterday.  However,  it  is 
nearly  6  o’clock,  and  I  understand  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  wishes  to 
postpone  further  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  appreciate 
that  very  much,  because,  obviously,  we 
cannot  vote  tonight.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  to  withdraw  his  amendment, 
so  that  we  can  proceed  to  two  or  three 
other  matters,  I  would  appreciate  it.  We 
have  not  accomplished  much  today.  We 
have  had  only  one  vote.  We  can  pro¬ 
ceed  to  two  or  three  other  matters  with¬ 
out  disposing  of  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  absence  of  Senators  who  would 
vote  in  opposition,  which  I  consider  an 
admission  of  weakness,  I  believe  a  re¬ 
quest  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  further  debate  on  this 
amendment  be  withheld  until  Monday. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President^  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  wish  to  state 
why  I  made  the  request.  I  deeply  appre¬ 
ciate  the  cooperation  that  I  would  expect 
from  my  friend  from  Minnesota.  He 
knows  I  would  be  a  pretty  poor  private  in 
the  parliamentary  ranks  if  I  did  not  try 
to  help  the  other  privates  who  have  gone 
and  will  not  be  back  until  Monday.  I 
would  not  want  them  to  miss  a  rollcall 
on  an  issue  so  close  to  their  feelings  on 
this  matter.  That  was  the  reason  for  my 
request. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Let  me  point  out 
that  only  3  percent  of  the  loans  that 
have  been  made  have  benefited  U.S.  sub¬ 
sidiaries;  but  we  can  discuss  this  in 
greater  detail  when  we  resume  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  that  the  amendment  be 
printed? 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  with¬ 
draws  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  has  the  right  to  withdraw 
his  amendment,  but  can  the  amendment 
be  withdrawn  so  we  can  adjourn  until 
Monday? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator’s  col¬ 
league  [Mr.  Muller]  has  an  amendment, 
and  there  are  several  others,  on  which 
we  can  act. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  did  not 
catch  the  significance  of  the  request. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator’s  col¬ 
league  is  part  of  the  significance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  655,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  (No.  655) , 
which  is  as  follows : 

On  page  ,20,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(f)  Section  620  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“(o)  In  the  case  of  the  government  of  any 
nation  which  is  more  than  one  year  in  ar¬ 
rears  in  its  payment  of  any  assessment  by 
the  United  Nations  for  regular  budget  or  for 
peace  and  security  operations,  assistance  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  neverthe¬ 
less  be  furnished  upon  a  determination  by 
the  President  that  the  particular  assistance 
to  be  furnished  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  transmittal  by  him  of 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  setting  forth  the  assurance  given  by 
the  government  concerned  of  paying  (inde¬ 
pendently  of  such  assistance)  all  of  its  ar¬ 
rearages  and  placing  its  payments  of  such 
assessments  on  a  current  basis,  or  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  unusual  and  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  which  render  it  economically  in¬ 
capable  of  giving  such  assurance.” 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  always  been  a  generous  peo¬ 
ple.  This  basic  characteristic  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  massive  support  of 
charities  and  nonprofit  foundations  and 
similar  institutions.  Long  before  the 
Marshall  plan,  millions  of  our  citizens 
were  helping  less  fortunate  people  in 
other  lands  through  lend-lease  and  for¬ 
eign  missionary  activities.  Foreign  aid, 
financed  by  the  taxpayers  of  our  country, 
is  a  natural  development  in  keeping  with 
our  national  character.  Since  1945,  the 
United  States  has  spent  more  than  $116 
billion  in  foreign  aid  in  efforts  to  help  the 
people  of  other  nations. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  certain 
amount  of  self-interest  has  not  been 
present  in  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
With  only  a  limited  amount  of  national 
resources  available,  foreign  aid  must  be 
limited — although  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  many  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
convinced  that  our  policies  dictate  and 
draw  on  what  appears  to  be  unlimited 
foreign  aid  funds.  Our  limited  resources 
compel  priorities,  and  it  would  be  self- 
defeating  if  priorities  were  not  measured 
according  to  factors  other  than  need. 
Limitations  on  resources  for  foreign  aid 
require  a  choice  of  countries  to  which 
aid  is  to  be  extended;  and,  as  between 
those  countries  to  which  aid  can  be  ex¬ 
tended,  a  choice  often  must  be  made  re¬ 
garding  relative  amounts  and  types  of 
aid.  Assuming  an  equal  need  as  between 
India  and  Red  China,  it  would  be  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  ask  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  pay  for  foreign  aid  to  Red  China, 
whose  national  policy  is  hostile  to  ours, 
instead  of  to  India,  whose  national  pol¬ 
icy  is  genuinely  neutral  and,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  consistent  with  ours. 

The  United  States  is  not  self-sufficient. 
This  being  so,  If  there  is  competition 


with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  in 
winning  the  good  will  and  trade  of  a 
country  from  which  certain  strategic 
materials  are  required,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  United  States,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  self-interest,  would  seek  to  com¬ 
pete. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  evolved 
an  increasingly  stronger  policy  of  requir¬ 
ing  self-help  and  internal  reform  on  the 
part  of  those  nations  receiving  assistance 
from  our  taxpayers.  This  has  made  its 
most  dramatic  appearance  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  administration  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  although  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  even  this  may  be  faltering  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  consistency.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  with  the  popula¬ 
tion  explosion,  our  foreign  aid  can  at  best 
prove  to  be  only  a  stopgap  between  the 
present  and  the  future,  when  the  devel¬ 
oping  nations  must  be  able  to  provide 
most  if  not  all  of  their  own  require¬ 
ments. 

Additionally,  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  emphasized  the 
need  of  not  only  the  United  States  but 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  increase 
foreign  trade.  Developing  nations  can¬ 
not  become  good  customers  for  United 
States  exports  unless  their  economies  are 
greatly  improved.  And  so  our  long-term 
foreign  aid  objectives  include  improved 
export  trade  with  these  countries  which 
are  now  receiving  our  assistance. 

It  was  found  during  the  earlier  years 
of  our  foreign  aid  programs  that  grant 
aid  was  not  bringing  about  the  necessary 
initiative,  reform,  and  self -pride  desired 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient  nations.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  emphasis  in  our  foreign 
aid  programs  has  moved  from  grant-aid 
to  long-term  development  loan  assist¬ 
ance.  This  has  not  only  had  greater  ac¬ 
ceptance  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
are  paying  the  bill — the  American  tax¬ 
payers — but  it  has  resulted  in  improved 
administration  of  the  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  governments. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  still  a  funda¬ 
mental  defect  In  our  foreign  aid  policy. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  United  Nations. 
Our  national  policy  has  long  been  to  sup¬ 
port  the  United  Nations  and,  particularly 
the  charter  and  its  principles.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  United  Nations  is  in  serious 
danger  of  bankruptcy.  Its  financial 
condition  is  so  severely  strained  that  It 
can  scarcely  pay  for  the  relatively  mod¬ 
est  cost  of  a  peacekeeping  force  on 
Cyprus. 

The  reason  for  this  deplorable  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  are  delinquent  in 
paying  their  dues  and  assessments.  As 
of  February  8  of  this  year,  delinquencies 
totaled  close  to  $155  million — $29.4  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  regular  account,  $43.6  million 
in  the  emergency  force  account,  and  $81.6 
million  in  the  Congo  force  account.  As 
of  that  date,  109  members  of  the  116- 
member  world  organization  were  delin¬ 
quent,  in  one  form  or  another.  And 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  these 
nations  which  are  more  than  2  years  in 
arrears  and  which  are,  therefore,  subject 
to  the  loss  of  voting  rights  under  article 
19  of  the  charter — 31  countries  in  all.  Of 
the  31,  20  received  aid  from  us  during 
fiscal  year  1965. 


During  fiscal  year  1965,  93  members  of 
the  United  Nations  received  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States — and  89  of  these 
were  behind  in  payments  as  of  February 
8,1966. 

The  focus  of  my  amendment  is  the  46 
countries  which  received  more  than  $1.7 
billion  in  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States  in  fiscal  year  1965.  This  amend¬ 
ment  calls  for  cutting  off  U.S.  aid  to  na¬ 
tions  over  1  year  in  arrears  in  their 
assessments  to  the  United  Nations. 
These  46  owe  close  to  $43  million  in  back 
assessments  with  $40.3  million  due  from 
1964  and  prior  years. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  as  strongly  in  support 
of  the  United  Nations  as  we  say  we  are, 
it  would  seem  consistent  to  tie  in  a  re¬ 
quirement  to  our  foreign  aid  programs 
that  recipient  nations  keep  current  in 
their  payment  of  dues  and  assessments  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  scale  of  dues 
and  assessments  has  been  set  by  a  U.N. 
committee  on  the  basis  of  relative  ability 
to  pay;  and  so  there  is  little  room  for 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  delinquents 
that  their  dues  and  assessments  have 
been  unfairly  determined.  Such  a  re¬ 
quirement  as  I  have  advocated  could  be 
coupled  with  a  provision  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  discretion  to  waive  the  requirement 
in  those  limited  cases  where  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  warrant  it.  As  matters  now 
stand,  those  nations  receiving  our  foreign 
aicf  and  paying  their  dues  and  assess¬ 
ments  are  treated  the  same  as  those  who 
are  delinquent. 

Added  to  the  $155  million  in  delinquent 
assessments  should  be  nearly  $40  million 
owed  on  a  headquarters  loan,  an  esti¬ 
mated  $1.3  million  owed  on  the  Old 
League  of  Nations  Building  in  Geneva, 
and  an  estimated  $140  million  owed  on 
bonds.  This  amounts  to  more  than  $336 
million — a  condition  which  amply  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  the  United  Nations  is  in 
danger  of  being  emasculated  by  the  very 
nations  which  are  insisting  on  the  “one 
nation,  one  vote”  principle. 

These  nations,  which  are  so  insistent 
that  their  vote  should  weigh  as  heavily 
as  that  of  the  larger  nations,  are  giving 
only  lipservice  to  the  United  Nations 
concept. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  these  nations 
should  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the 
financial  situation  and  that  they  do  not 
deserve  to  receive  our  aid  and  do  not  have 
the  right  to  vote,  if  they  fail  to  pay  their 
just  and  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

There  is  much  being  said,  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  of  the  new  “hard  look”  being 
taken  by  the  United  States  at  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  reported  that  the  United  States  is 
considering  withholding  certain  financial 
support  if  the  derelict  nations  do  not  pay 
their  share. 

The  latest  on  this  was  in  the  form  of 
a  speech  in  Atlanta  on  April  2  by  Joseph 
J.  Sisco,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organizations. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Sisco 
quoted  a  memorandum  sent  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  on  March  15  by  President 
Johnson.  In  this  memorandum,  Mr. 
Johnson  declared  that  “if  we  are  to  be  a 
constructive  influence  in  helping  to 
strengthen  the  international  agencies  so 
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that  they  can  meet  essential  new  needs, 
we  must  apply  to  them  the  same  rigorous 
standards  of  program  performance  and 
budget  review  that  we  do  to  our  own 
Federal  programs.” 

Mr.  Sisco  also  declared  that  “we  are 
convinced  that  more  of  the  needs  can  be 
met  by  assuring  that  the  United  Nations 
and  its  family  of  agencies  are  operating 
at  maximum  efficiency,  that  sound  and 
systematic  budgetary  procedures  are  fol¬ 
lowed.” 

This  all  sounds  nice.  It  looks  well 
when  the  United  States  warns  that  it 
will  take  a  “hard  look”  at  the  financing 
if  nations  do  not  pay  up. 

Yet  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a  repeat 
of  an  old  record — a  record  of  the  United 
States  alternating  between  a  hard  and 
a  soft  line,  between  firmness  and  giving 
in,  between  threats  and  pulling  back.  If 
one  is  to  examine  this  record  in  detail, 
it  is  likely  that  the  administration  will 
not  apply  hard  action  to  its  tough  words. 
Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
assert  itself  and  in  doing  so,  save  the 
United  Nations  from  itself. 

The  history  of  the  hard  and  soft  lines 
only  serves  to  confuse  the  member  na¬ 
tions,  and,  because  of  this,  only  creates 
in  their  minds  a  conviction  that  the 
United  States  will  not  follow  through; 
that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  assessments. 

Let  us  look  at  that  record  of  state¬ 
ments  by  the  United  States. 

On  March  31,  1964,  Charles  W.  Yost, 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N., 
said: 

Of  course,  if  they  (the  Soviet  Union)  are 
more  than  two  years  behind  in  their  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  United  Nations  when  the  next 
Assembly  opens,  they  will  automatically  lose 
their  vote  under  Article  19.  That  is  not 
something  that  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Nations  itself  decides.  It  is  up  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Secretary  Rusk,  in  a  letter  dated  Au¬ 
gust  17,  1964,  to  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  said: 

Reference  is  made  to  your  request  for  a 
report  regarding  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  93  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  Article  19  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  .  .  .  The  United  States  sup¬ 
ports  the  vigorous  and  impartial  application 
of  Article  19  ...  I  consider  it  useful  for  the 
Congress  now  to  take  the  additional  step  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  concurrent  resolution  .  .  .  The 
resolution  would  serve  as  a  clear  indication 
of  the  united  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  for  the  vigorous  and  im¬ 
partial  application  of  the  Charter,  and  would 
demonstrate  our  determination  that  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  Charter  shall  be  given  effect. 

A  U.S.  Government  memorandum, 
dated  October  8,  1964,  and  delivered  to 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  for  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  General  Assembly  said : 

The  consequences  of  not  applying  Article 
19  would  thus  be  far  worse  than  any  con¬ 
jectured  consequences  of  applying  it  .  .  . 
Could  the  United  States  agree  that  Article 
19,  despite  its  plain  terms,  should  not  be 
applied  against  a  great  power  in  support  of 
General  Assembly  assessments,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  great  power?  The  United  States 
does  not  see  how,  without  violating  the 
Charter,  anyone  could  or  should  agree  to  any 
of  these  propositions. 


On  January  26,  1965,  the  late  Adlai 
Stevenson,  our  UN.  ambassador,  de¬ 
clared: 

We  cannot  have  two  rules  for  paying  as¬ 
sessments  for  the  expenses  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion — one  rule  for  most  of  the  members,  and 
another  for  a  few.  If  the  Assembly  should 
ignore  the  Charter  with  respect  to  some  of 
its  members,  it  will  be  in  no  position  to  en¬ 
force  the  Charter  impartially  as  to  the  others, 
with  all  the  consequences  which  will  follow 
with  respect  to  the  mandatory  or  voluntary 
character  of  assessments. 

Those  are  examples  of  the  hard  line — 
a  hard  line  which  should  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  and  adhered  to. 

Let  us  look  further  at  the  record : 

On  February  10,  1965,  Ambassador 
Stevenson  said : 

The  United  States  has  not  been  inflexible. 
While  we  believe  the  constitutional  integrity 
of  the  Charter  must  be  preserved,  and  with 
it  the  principle  of  the  General  Assembly's 
power  to  tax  and  its  residual  authority  to 
recommend  peace-keeping  operations  where 
the  Security  Council  is  paralyzed  by  a  veto, 
we  have  not  insisted  that  the  delinquents 
adopt  our  legal  interpretation.  We  have  not 
insisted  that  they  pay  up;  we  have  long  since 
agreed  to  a  “voluntary  contribution”  suffi¬ 
cient  to  satisfy  Article  19,  without  prejudice 
to  anyone’s  legal  position.  We  have  indeed 
suggested  that  we  too  would  make  a  volun¬ 
tary  contribution  to  help  the  organization 
restore  its  financial  stability. 

On  March  12,  1965,  Ambassador  Ste¬ 
venson  said: 

It  was  not  the  U.S.  which  decided  that 
there  should  be  no  confrontation — no  show¬ 
down — on  Article  19.  It  was  the  Assembly 
which  decided  that  there  should  be  no  vot¬ 
ing  and  that  it  should  transact  only  such 
business  as  could  be  transacted  without  ob¬ 
jection,  while  negotiations  proceeded  in 
search  of  a  solution. 

At  this  point,  this  was  the  tip-off  that 
the  United  States  was  ready  to  back 
down,  despite  its  tough  words,  its  belief 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  April  22,  1965,  Ambassador  Yost 
said: 

Let  me  be  clear  on  this  point.  We  would 
prefer  to  have  full  collective  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  applied  to  all  member  states  and 
we  believe  the  principle  of  full  collective  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibility  should  continue  to  be 
the  presumptive  one  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations.  But  if  others  feel 
a  modification  of  this  sort  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  basic  principle  of  col¬ 
lective  financial  responsibility  for  United  Na¬ 
tions  peacekeeping,  we  would  be  willing  to 
consider  it. 

On  April  29,  1965,  Ambassador  Yost 
said: 

I  would  therefore  venture  to  suggest  that 
far  from  adding  further  paragraphs  on  Ar¬ 
ticle  19  to  the  draft  resolution  before  us,  the 
best  course  would  be  to  delete  the  reference 
to  Article  19  in  operative  paragraph  l  of  the 
draft  resolution. 

On  July  16,  1965,  Ambassador  Francis 
T.  P.  Plimpton,  deputy  U.S.  Represent¬ 
ative  to  the  United  Nations,  remarked: 

The  deadlock  must  be  broken  and  it  can 
be  broken.  It  must  be  broken  by  a  com¬ 
promise,  for  the  UN  Is  too  important  for  the 
peace  and  the  future  of  the  world  to  be 
shackled  by  insolvency  and  dissension. 

On  July  17,  1965,  President  Johnson 
said: 


July  22,  1966  - 

Well,  that  is  a  matter  (financial  condition 
of  UN)  that  deeply  concerns  us.  We  don’t 
want  to  see  the  UN  wrecked  on  account  of  a 
dollar.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  the 
responsibilities  of  the  member  nations  and 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  there  ...  we 
have  great  hopes  for  the  UN  and  we  think  it 
would  be  tragic  if  because  of  a  relatively 
minor  amount  of  money  compared  to  the 
total  budgets  of  the  various  nations,  the  UN 
should  become  less  effective  because  of  that. 

On  July  28, 1965,  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  said : 

I  cannot  give  you  any  formulae  as  to  how 
this  crisis  can  be  resolved.  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  I  regard  this  to  be  my  first  respon¬ 
sibility  as  United  States  Representative  here. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  crucial  vote 
last  fall  on  abiding  by  article  19.  On 
August  16,  1965,  Ambassador  Goldberg 
said: 

I  do  not  intend  to  review  here  in  detail  the 
position  which  the  United  States  has  taken 
with  respect  to  Articles  17  and  19  of  the 
Charter.  As  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  well  aware,  we  believe  in  the  soundness  of 
the  following  straightforward  principles: 
first,  that  the  concept  of  collective  financial 
responsibility  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
in  1945  is  a  sound  principle  and  a  landmark 
in  the  practice  of  international  organiza¬ 
tions;  second,  that  Article  17  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  is  impeccably  clear  on 
the  right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  assess 
and  apportion  among  its  members  the  “ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Organization”;  third,  that  the 
costs  of  peacekeeping  operations,  once  they 
are  assessed  and  apportioned  by  the  General 
Assembly,  are  expenses  of  the  Organization 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  17 — a  proposi¬ 
tion  confirmed  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly 
by  an  overwhelming  vote;  fourth,  that  Arti¬ 
cle  19  is  clear  beyond  question  about  the 
sanction  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  two-year 
delinquents. 

Our  views  on  these  matters  have  not  repre¬ 
sented  a  bargaining  position,  nor  have  they 
changed.  They  have  not  been  based  on  nar¬ 
row  national  interest,  but  on  the  clear 
language  of  the  Charter  and  what  seemed  to 
us  to  be  the  clear  interests  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  . . . 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  intransig¬ 
ence  of  a  few  of  the  Member  States,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  abide  by  the  rule  of  law,  has 
led  the  Organization  into  this  state  of  affairs. 

This  was  the  prelude  to  our  capitula¬ 
tion.  For  Mr.  Goldberg  then  said: 

Therefore,  without  prejudice  to  the  position 
that  Article  19  is  applicable,  the  United  States 
recognizes,  as  it  simply  must,  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  is  not  prepared  to  apply  Arti¬ 
cle  19  in  the  present  situation  and  that  the 
consensus  of  the  membership  is  that  the 
Assembly  should  proceed  normally.  We  will 
not  seek  to  frustrate  that  consensus,  since  it 
is  not  in  the  world  interest  to  have  the  work 
of  the  General  Assembly  immobilized  in  these 
troubled  days. 

So  with  these  remarks,  the  tough  policy 
went  out  the  door. 

And  what  do  we  have  now?  A  world 
organization  with  a  great  potential  for 
bringing  peace  to  the  world,  but  one 
which,  because  of  the  intransigence  of 
France  and  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
act  on  the  problem  of  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam  and  is  in  such  critical 
financial  condition  that  it  could  not  set 
up  a  peacekeeping  force  there  if  it  was 
so  inclined. 
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July  22,  1966 

This  is  why  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  take  action  which  will — 
within  its  capability — encourage  the  de¬ 
linquent  nations  of  the  U.N.  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  to  keep  their  pay¬ 
ments  current.  Our  foreign  aid  program 
offers  such  an  opportunity.  Under  this 
program,  we  seek  to  assist  other  na¬ 
tions  to  engage  in  many  self-help  ac¬ 
tivities,  including  land  reform  and  tax 
reform.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  seek  to  encourage  these  na¬ 
tions  to  participate  in  international  or¬ 
ganizations  designed  to  help  the  world 
become  more  peaceful — because  unless 
the  world  is  at  peace,  these  nations  will 
never  be  able  to  realize  their  potentials. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  foreign  aid 
program  should  not  be  so  administered 
as  to  point  these  nations  in  the  direction 
of  supporting  such  international  or¬ 
ganizations.  And  so,  I  believe,  my 
amendment  is  quite  proper  under  the 
circumstances. 

My  amendment  would  permit  exten¬ 


sion  of  foreign  aid  to  those  nations 
which  are  more  than  1  year  behind  in 
the  payment  of  their  dues  and  assess¬ 
ments  to  the  United  Nations.  However, 
such  action  would  require  a  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  the  particular  assistance  in¬ 
volved;  and  he  would  have  to  transmit  a 
report  to  the  two  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  having  jurisdiction  over  foreign 
relations  setting  forth  the  assurance 
given  by  the  government  concerned  of 
paying — independently  of  such  foreign 
aid — all  of  its  arrearages  or  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  exceptional  circumstances 
which  render  it  incapable  of  giving  such 
assurance.  I  might  point  out  that  these 
circumstances  would  have  to  be  very  ex¬ 
ceptional,  because  the  scale  of  assess¬ 
ments  and  dues  has  been  established  by 
a  committee  of  the  U.N.  on  the  basis  of 
each  nation’s  ability ;  and  they  therefore 
reflect  the  economic  problems  facing 
such  nations. 

Countries  affected  by  Miller  amendment 1 


These  46  nations  owed  close  to  43  mil¬ 
lion,  according  to  the  most  recent  report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  if  this  amount  were  paid,  it  would 
go  a  long  way  to  helping  restore  the 
financial  security  of  the  U.N. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  least 
we  ought  to  do  for  the  people  who  are 
paying  the  bill  for  this  program  through 
their  taxes  is  to  provide  them  with  as¬ 
surance  that  foreign  aid  going  to  these 
46  nations  has  been  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  in  our  national  interest; 
and  that  they,  the  taxpayers,  should  re¬ 
ceive  assurances  that  each  country  will 
pay  up  its  delinquencies  or  have  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  its  failure  to  do 
so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  four 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Country 


Afghanistan . . . 

Argentina _ 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ 

Burundi _ 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad _ 

Chile _ 

China _ 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rica _ _ 

Dahomey _ 

Dominican  Republic . 

Ecuador _ 

El  Salvador _ 

France _ 

Guatemala _ 

Guinea _ 

Haiti . . . . 

Honduras _ 

Iraq _ 

Jordan . . . 

Ecbanon . . . . 

Mali.. _ _ 


Total 

U.N. 

arrearages 

U.N. 

arrearages, 
calendar 
year  1964 
and  prior 

U.S.  aid, 
fiscal  year 
1965 

Total  U.S. 
aid 

Country 

Total 

U.N. 

arrearages 

U.N. 

arrearages, 
calendar 
year  1964 
and  prior 

U.S.  aid, 
fiscal  year 
1965 

Total  U.S. 
aid 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

$77, 115 

$74, 747 

$33.5 

$308.8 

Mexico . .  . . 

$1,393,330 

$1,354,965 

$200. 9 

$1,121.7 

917, 199 

873,  623 

14.3 

722.8 

Nepal..  . . . . . 

7,391 

5,496 

12.1 

85.  9 

129,754 

93,  980 

15.9 

430.3 

Nicaragua. . . . 

85,345 

48,  754 

23.9 

110.8 

1,  510,  679 

662, 761 

289.3 

2, 819. 1 

Panama _ 

45, 989 

44,094 

20.6 

155.  7 

121,  899 

84,286 

1.1 

7.1 

Paraguay _  _ 

129,  853 

87,355 

11.0 

90.5 

10,  740 

8,845 

.7 

2.8 

Peru . . . . . 

162, 826 

158,  564 

45.  0 

627.0 

57,  934 

20,311 

2.1 

4.1 

Poland.  _ _ _ 

4,  393, 562 

4, 082.  873 

6.8 

550.9 

366,  633 

353,  845 

143.0 

1, 129. 9 

Portugal . . . . 

201,  673 

201,  673 

5.7 

514.6 

10,  934,  448 

10, 733, 146 

174.2 

4,  804.  5 

Rwanda.  .  _ _ _  _ _ 

18, 175 

16,280 

.2 

1.  5 

273, 158 

67,  924 

44.4 

722. 1 

Saudi  Arabia _ _ 

138, 126 

134, 811 

4.  2 

138.8 

24,194 

25,  765 

15.6 

136.8 

Senegal.. _ _  __  . . 

117,  263 

79,  699 

1.6 

19. 1 

9,  798 

7,  903 

1.  1 

8.7 

Somalia . . . . . 

25,062 

23, 167 

7.8 

47.5 

153,  523 

116, 684 

90.8 

205.7 

Spain . . . . . . 

2,  009,  932 

1, 975,  356 

109.0 

1,931.  2 

83,  087 

36,  333 

33.0 

247.9 

Sudan .  . . . 

200,995 

143,  625 

7.6 

N  89.0 

23,  913 

22, 018 

19.6 

99.9 

Syria . . . 

115, 448 

68,433 

1.2 

83.1 

17,  031, 152 

17,  031, 152 

19.2 

9. 428.  5 

Togo . . . . . 

37,924 

36,029 

1.4 

9.9 

51,622 

49, 727 

14.2 

204.3 

Uganda _ _  .. . . 

18, 175 

16,  280 

2.5 

17.4 

25,  774 

23,879 

21.7 

69. 1 

United  Arab  Republic _ 

586,295 

374,  313 

152.  9 

1,  096.  0 

130, 435 

93,  986 

2.3 

102.  9 

Upper  Volta _ 

91,  978 

54;  365 

1.0 

5.7 

23,794 

21,899 

4.6 

73.3 

Uruguay . . . . 

329,  517 

240,  446 

1.3 

122.3 

257, 601 

184, 179 

9.6 

112.8 

Yemen  ..  _ _ _ 

164,  743 

127, 130 

4.8 

39.4 

41,725 

39,  830 

44.9 

509.0 

Yugoslavia . . 

333,269 

333,269 

102.1 

2, 687.  6 

34, 321 

31,953 

.8 

88.3 

24, 259 

24, 259 

2.5 

16.1 

Total  (46) _ _ 

42,  921, 628 

40,  290,  012 

1, 722.  0 

31,  800.  4 

1  The  amendment  provides  that  U.S.  assistance  be  withheld  from  any  nation  over  1  Source:  U.N.  Secretariat  reports;  State  Department, 
year  delinquent  in  United  Nations  dues. 


United  Nations  regular  budget  (as  of  Feb.  8,  1966),  uncollected  dues 


Country 

Calendar  years 

Total 

1963 

1964 

1965 

$22,  711 
248,  031 
32,906 
3,980 
67,924 
40,  441 
28, 550 
31,  770 
72,344 
11,221 

$33,879 
847, 918 

36. 718 

35. 718 
205,234 

34,944 
44, 386 
34,554 
69,633 
35,563 

$56, 690 

1, 095, 949 
103, 724 
39, 698 
273, 158 
79, 696 
72, 936 
74,432 
141,  977 
46,784 

$35, 100 

Chad-. _ _ _ 

4,311 

Haiti  . . 

8, 108 

Country 


Calendar  years 


Total 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Paraguay _ _ _ 

Senegal _ 

Sudan _ 

Syria - 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Upper  Volta. . 

Uruguay _ _ 

Yemen . . 


$4, 885 
9,990 


16,411 

10,764 


$32, 934 
41, 166 
67,632 
8, 233 
5,429 
25,  753 
85,653 
32,934 


$35, 718 
35,669 
53,529 
44,647 
201,078 
35,  718 
84,335 
35, 718 


$73. 537 
86, 825 
111,161 
52,  880 
206,  507 
61,471 
186, 399 
79,  416 


Total 


89,569 


749, 612 


1, 903, 959 


2, 843,140 


Source:  U.N.  Secretariat  reports;  State  Department. 
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United  Nations  Congo  account 1  ( as  of  Feb.  8,  1968),  uncollected  dues 

[Calendar  years] 


Country 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


Total 


Country 


1964 


Afghanistan _ 

Argentina _ 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ _ _ 

Burundi  . . 

Central  African 

Republic _ 

Chad _ 

Chile _ _ _ 

China _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Dahomey _ 

Dominican  Re¬ 
public _ 

Ecuador. . . 

El  Salvador _ 

F ranee _ 

Guatemala _ 

Guinea . . 

Haiti _ 

Honduras _ 

Iraq . — 

Lebanon. . 

Mall _ _ _ 

Mexico — . - 


$4,186 
4, 629 
3,349 
86,  235 
3,349 


$8,238 


6,589 
169,  679 
6,589 


$7,  949 


6,  366 
158, 816 
533 


$11,887 

7~925 


$5,344 

10,604 


$37, 604 
4,  529 
34,833 
414,  730 
10,  471 


3,349 
3,349 
21,  769 
382,  617 
3,  349 
3, 349 


3,240 
6,483 
42,  831 
752,  846 
6,589 
3,645 


41,372 
1,823,  774 
3,977 

53,492 
2,  481,  426 

65,  383 
548,  856 

6,  589 
9,  832 
224,  847 
5,  989,  519 
13, 915 
6, 994 


4, 186 
4, 120 
3, 349 
888, 069 
4,186 
3,349 
3, 349 
3, 349 
7,635 
4,186 
3,349 
61,956 


8, 238 


6,589 
1, 957, 068 
8,238 
6,589 
6,589 
6,589 
'  14, 827 
7,922 
6,689 
121,906 


7, 958 


6,358 
4,  746, 601 
7,958 


6, 306 
6,239 


6,396 
117, 801 


9,905 


6,  339, 772 
9,905 


7, 925 


7,925 

140,664 


24,216 


3, 099,  652 
7,922 


9,687 


343,  866 


54,  503 
4, 120 
16, 296 
17,031,152 
38,209 
9,938 
33, 916 
16, 177 
22, 362 
12,108 
24, 259 
786, 193 


Nepal _ 

Nicaragua . . 

Panama _ _ 

Paraguay _ 

Peru . . . 

Poland. . . 

Portugal . . 

Rwanda _ 

Saudi  Arabia . 

Senegal _ 

Somalia _ 

Spain _ 

Sudan _ 

Syria _ 

Togo . . . 

Uganda _ 

United  Arab  Re¬ 
public _ 

Upper  Volta _ 

Uruguay _ 

Yemen _ 

Yugoslavia- . 


$3,240 
3,349 
3,349 
3,349 
8,  372 
191,  369 
13, 396 
3, 349 
5, 800 
4,  186 
3,349 
72,  002 
5,800 
4, 180 
3,  349 
3,349 

20,  931 
3,349 
9,209 
3,349 
31,816 


Total 


1,  910, 981 


1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

$6,589 
6,  589 
6,589 
16,  474 
421,726 
26,  358 
6,589 
11,  532 
8, ‘238 
6,  589 
141, 674 

$6,366 
6,366 
6,366 
15, 907 
510, 845 
25,  431 
533 
11, 149 
7,994 
6,396 
136, 816 

$7,925 
7,925 
7,925 
21,  793 
678, 553 
39, 624 

$9,686 

9,688 

26,638 
663, 517 
96, 864 

11,887 

29,059 

1,  111 
184,  250 

450,  417 

8,  238 
6,589 
6,589 

27,  456 
6,589 
18, 121 
6,  589 
62,600 

7,955 

6,396 

533 

7,925 

1,  065 

4,207 
17,  499 
6,366 
60,  505 

23,774 
7,925 
69,  341 

29,059 
19,  373 
109,  007 

3,  953, 108 

7,  786,  094 

10,  132,  859 

5,  559, 891 

Total 


$3,240 
33, 915 
33, 915 
24, 229 
89, 184 
2,  446,  010 
201,673 
10,  471 
69,  487 
20,  418 
17,  445 
985, 159 
5,860 
20,  379 
25,  324 
10,  471 

48,387 
14,  145 
97,  662 
43, 602 
333,  269 


29,  353,  341 


1  No  assessments  since  1964. 


Source:  U.N.  Secretariat  reports;  State  Department. 


United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (as  of  Feb.  8,  1966),  uncollected  dues 


Country 


Afghanistan _ 

Argentina _ 

Bolivia _ 

Burundi _ 

Central  African  Republic 

Chad . - _ _ 

Chile _ 

China _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Dahomey _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Ecuador _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Guatemala _ _ — 

Guinea _ 

Haiti . . . 

Honduras _ 

Iraq . . . 

Jordan _ ; _ 

Lebanon _ 

Mexico _ 

Nepal _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _ 

Paraguay _ 

Peru _ 

Poland . . . . . 

Rwanda _ _ _ 

Saudi  Arabia _ _ 

Senegal . . . . 

Somalia _ 

Spain _ 

Sudan _ _ .... 

Syria _ 

Togo - - - - - 

Uganda _ 

United  Arab  Republic ... 

Upper  Volta _ 

Uruguay _ 

Yemen _ 

Total _ 


Total, 
all  years 
(as  of 

Feb.  8,  1966) 

1984 

$39, 511 

$4, 333 

912,670 

87,  518 

38,  331 

3,466 

7,  704 

3,466 

4, 151 

2,256 

8,  394 

3,466 

141,  786 

22,529 

4,  944,  929 

395,  997 

10,279 

3,  466 

2,804 

909 

19,  324 

4.  333 

6, 031 

3,  663 

7,617 

3.  466 

13,413 

4,  333 

15, 836 

3,  466 

22,087 

3.  466 

7,617 

3,466 

93,  262 

7,798 

41,  725 

3,466 

22,213 

4, 333 

607, 137 

64, 121 

4,161 

2,256 

4,646 

3,  466 

12,  074 

3,  466 

32,087 

3, 466 

73,  642 

8, 665 

1,  927,  562 

226,  453 

7,  704 

3,  466 

68,639 

6,066 

10,  020 

4,333 

7,  617 

3,466 

1,  024,  773 

74,  521 

83,  974 

6,066 

42, 189 

4,333 

12,  600 

3,  406 

7,704 

3,466 

331,  401 

21,663 

16, 362 

3,  466 

45,  456 

9,532 

41,725 

3,  466 

10,  720, 957 

1,  028,  399 

Source:  U.N.  Secretariat  reports;  State  Department. 


[Calendar  years] 


1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

$2, 821 
56, 974 

2,  256 

$907 

18,442 

735 

$5,584 
103,  291 

7,  484 

$5,  926 
109,  594 
3,939 

$9,092 
168, 180 
6,056 

$8,480 

285,000 

12,500 

$40, 095 

2,  256 

87 

2,256 
14,667 
257,  793 
2,256 

777 

4,765 
217, 133 
735 

25,125 
466,  207 
3,  722 

26,643 
989, 797 
1,671 

35,269 
759, 151 

1,  252,500 

405,049 

2,821 

919 

9,356 

2,  256 
2,  821 

919 

3,445 
7,484 
3,  722 

2,256 
2,  256 

735 

735 

3,951 

6,062 

2  ,  256 
5,  077 
2,256 
2,821 
41,744 

1,654 

735 

919 

16, 840 
7,484 
4,653 
132,849 

8,854 

3,951 

4,938 

70,158 

13,623 

6,062 

2,181 

107,564 

30,000 

10,000 

6,627 

5,876 

13,729 

138,  707 

152 

2,256 
2,256 
5,641 
121, 406 
2,  256 

735 

3,  722 

735 

3,722 

20,582 

266,343 

3, 951 
10,817 
135, 134 

6,  062 
16,  649 
207,  514 

10,000 

5,200 

380,000 

1,826 

60, 854 
87 

229,159 

3;  949 
2,  821 

1,297 

971 

11,227 

5,915 

9,087 

17,500 

10,283 

2,256 
48,  512 
3,949 
2,821 
2,256 
2,256 
14,102 
2,256 
6,205 
2,266 

15,720 

1,927 

915 

174,  013 
11,227 

91,643 

5,868 

140,  826 
9,  067 

277,500 
27,  600 
20,  000 

167,  462 
16,159 
11,  752 

777 

3,762 

444 

87 

4,574 

777 

59,876 
7,624 
11, 167 

31, 477 
444 

48, 432 

87,500 

52,883 

2, 010 

736 

11,806 
3, 951 

7,484 

6,  062 

10,  000 

5,876 

635,  449 

357,223 

1,307,895 

1,  530,  872 

1,  556, 939 

2,  572, 387 

950,  221 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  first  is  a  table 
showing  the  46  countries  which  would  be 
affected  by  my  amendment.  It  details 
total  United  Nations  arrearages,  the  ar¬ 
rearages  for  1964  and  prior  years,  the 
total  foreign  aid  they  received  from  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  year  1965  and  the 
total  U.S.  foreign  aid  since  inception. 

The  second  table  is  a  breakdown  by 
country  and  year  of  the  uncollected  dues 
for  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  third  shows  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Congo  account  and  the 
fourth,  for  the  Emergency  Force  ac¬ 
count. 


For  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  data: 

First.  Under  the  regular  budget  ac¬ 
count,  18  nations  have  not  paid  1964 
dues  totaling  $749,612;  7  have  not  paid 
1963  dues  totaling  $89,569. 

Second.  Under  the  Congo  account,  44 
nations  have  not  paid  1964  assessments 
totaling  $1,910,981,  40  have  not  paid 
1963  assessments  totaling  $3,953,108,  33 
have  not  paid  1962  assessments  totaling 
$7,786,094,  23  have  not  paid  1961  assess¬ 
ments  totaling  $10,132,859,  and  20  have 
not  paid  1960  assessments  totaling 
$5,559,891. 


Third.  Under  the  Emergency  Force  ac¬ 
count,  40  have  not  paid  1964  assessments 
totaling  $1,028,399,  36  have  not  paid  1963 
assessments  totaling  $635,449,  32  have 
not  paid  1962  assessments  totaling 
$337,223,  26  have  not  paid  1961  assess¬ 
ments  totaling  $1,367,895,  22  have  not 
paid  1960  assessments  totaling  $1,530,872, 
18  have  not  paid  1959  assessments  total¬ 
ing  $1,556,939,  16  have  not  paid  1958 
assessments  totaling  $2,572,387,  and  11 
have  not  paid  1957  assessments  totaling 
$950,221. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  very  brief.  It  applies,  in 
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the  present  state  of  affairs,  to  some  46 
nations.  In  the  case  of  those  nations, 
it  would  require  merely  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  the  foreign  aid  is 
in  the  national  interest,  and  a  report,  to 
the  two  committees  of  Congress  having 
jurisdiction  over  foreign  relations,  of  the 
assurances  that  those  nations  have  given 
of  placing  their  payments  on  a  current 
basis,  or  an  explanation  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  or  unusual  circumstances  which 
render  them  incapable  of  doing  so. 

I  think  it  is  a  helpful  amendment.  I 
believe  it  is  gel-mane  and  relevant,  and 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chainhan 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
give  it  his  best  consideration 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  always  opposed  this  kind  of  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  past  because  it  seeks  to 
achieve  an  ulterior  purpose  by  utilizing 
the  aid  program. 

The  Senator  discussed  his  amendment 
with  me,  and  made  a  very  good  case  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  unusual  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  delinquents  in  the  United  Nations. 
According  to  the  information  he  gave 
me,  20  of  the  31  delinquent  countries  re¬ 
ceive  aid. 

I  cannot  assure  the  Senator  that  I  can 
hold  his  proposal  in  conference,  but  I 
think  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  that 
it  is  worthwhile  taking  it  to  conference. 

I  am  very  disturbed  that  so  many  of 
these  countries,  which  obviously  are 
friends  of  ours,  and  are  receiving  aid, 
are  unwilling  to  pay,  not  special  assess¬ 
ments,  but  the  regular  assessments  of 
United  Nations  dues.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  of  considerable  conse¬ 
quence  with  regard  to  such  special  as¬ 
sessments  as  those  growing  out  of  the 
Congo;  but  there  certainly  is  not  any 
dispute  as  to  the  regular  dues  owed  to 
the  United  Nations.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  some  of  the  peoples  who  have 
benefited  to  such  great  extent  under  the 
aid  program  are  unwilling  to  pay  the 
ordinary  dues  they  owe  the  United 
Nations. 

I  am  willing  to  take  the  proposal  to 
conference  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  al¬ 
though  to  do  so  will  violate  my  usual 
rule  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  actually 
makes  the  foreign  aid  program  a  collec¬ 
tion  agency  for  the  United  Nations,  and 
I  think  it  is  bad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (putting 
the  question) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  675 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  675,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  11  through  17, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(1)  Strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the 
words  beginning  with  ‘1963,  1965,  and  1966,’ 
through  the  words  ‘year  1966'  and  substitute 
‘1967  and  1968,  not  to  exceed  $543,000,000 
which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  avail¬ 


able  until  expended  and,  except  for  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $87,700,000’.” 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  In  the  final  sentence,  strike  out  ‘June 
30,  1965  and  June  30,  1966,’  and  substitute 
‘June  30,  1967,  and  June  30,  1968,’." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  many  Senators  are  eager  to  leave 
town,  and  some  have  reservations,  so  I 
shall  not  be  very  long. 

I  think  my  amendment  can  be  very 
easily  understood,  as  it  goes  only  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  programs  of  devel¬ 
opment  assistance.  It  would  provide  a 
2 -year  authorization  for  the  program  for 
Alliance  for  Progress  nations,  at  the  same 
level  of  authorization  for  funds  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  for  a  1-year  au¬ 
thorization.  It  would  make  no  other 
changes. 

As  Senators  know,  the  original  author¬ 
ization  made  by  Congress  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans  ran  from  5  years  from  1961, 
and  in  1962,  a  4-year  program  was  fixed 
for  specific  Alliance  programs.  That  au¬ 
thorization  expires  this  year,  and  my 
amendment  would  limit  the  new  author¬ 
ity  to  2  years  for  the  programs  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  under  this  act. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reported  a  bill  containing  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  1  year.  Two  days  ago  the  Sen¬ 
ate  rejected  amendments,  one  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  and  one  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  providing  for  a  2-year  au¬ 
thorization.  The  one  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  applied  to  all 
countries;  the  one  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  applied  to  specific  coun¬ 
tries  and  specific  programs. 

I  believe  that  even  if  we  accept  the  as¬ 
sumption  which  prevailed  against  a  gen¬ 
eral  authorization  of  2  years,  it  does 
not  apply  in  this  particular  case  and  to 
the  program  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  original  Latin  America  Develop¬ 
ment  Act,  which  was  enacted  in  1960  as 
the  Inter-American  social  and  economic 
cooperation  program  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Eisenhower,  contained 
the  following  statement : 

Section  1.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that — 

(1)  the  historic,  economic,  political,  and 
geographic  relationships  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  are  unique  and  of  special 
significance  and,  as  appropriate,  should  be 
so  recognized  in  future  legislation. 

So  I  make  the  first  point,  which  was 
so  well  stated  In  that  act,  that  our  re¬ 
lationships  “are  unique  and  are  of  special 
significance.”  I  believe  that  a  2-year 
authorization  should  be  provided  for  the 
Alliance  for  progress.  But  in  the  de¬ 
bate  over  a  more  general  authorization 
of  2  years,  certain  arguments  were 
made  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
think  are  applicable  to  the  Alliance. 

First,  there  was  questioning  as  to 
whether  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  many  countries  to  which  the 
United  States  furnishes  aid.  But  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  page  15,  third 
paragraph,  the  committee  makes  this 
statement : 

The  fact  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
the  only  major  non-UN  aid  program  which 
the  committee  did  not  cut  demonstrates  the 


committee’s  support  for  the  program.  Al¬ 
though  the  results  over  the  last  five  years 
have  not  been  as  dramatic  as  we  and  our 
Latin -American  partners  would  have  liked, 
there  has  been  considerable  progress  and  the 
committee  believes  that  the  results  justify 
authorization  of  the  full  amount  of  the  budg¬ 
et  request. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  invite  attention  to  all  the  facts  that 
show  progress.  They  are  provided  by  the 
committee  report.  But  I  should  say  that 
a  careful  reading  of  parts  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  dealing  with  fiscal  reform, 
social  reform,  agricultural  improvement, 
and  industrial  growth  indicates  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  is  correct,  and  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made. 

Second,  the  committee  has  argued  for 
a  multilateral  approach.  So  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  this  is  a 
multinational  program,  and  it  is  a  hemis¬ 
pheric  program.  The  countries  of  Latin 
America  have  joined  together  with  the 
United  States  to  work  toward  more  rapid 
development  and  to  bring  advances  in 
their  economies  and  living  conditions. 

Third,  the  committee  itself  has  written 
into  the  bill  stricter  controls  and  re¬ 
quirements  on  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  which  are  receiving  aid  under 
the  alliance.  It  is  provided  that  the 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alii  - 
ance  for  Progress,  called  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  CIAP,  must  approve  every  national 
economic  program  before  development 
loans  can  be  made  to  a  country.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  new  criteria  for  making  loans 
are  written  into  the  law. 

So  the  committee  itself  has  recognized 
these  special  features.  The  report  also 
shows  that  in  the  last  5  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  and  large  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  Latin  America;  further,  it  shows 
that  savings  in  Latin  America  have  been 
increased  markedly,  and  we  know  that 
savings  are  the  basis  for  the  investment 
of  the  Latin  American  people  themselves. 

Other  countries  have,  I  believe  because 
of  the  progress  in  Latin  America,  also 
joined  to  make  loans  available  to  Latin 
America.  Not  only  international  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  the  United  Nations,  but 
also  European  countries,  are  now  making 
available  to  Latin  America  their  own 
loans,  and  their  trade  1s  growing  at  a 
good  rate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  give 
a  2-year  life  to  the  program  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  a  fact  that, 
under  the  last  law,  the  program  had 
a  4-year  life? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  accepts  the  reduction  of  the 
life  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  from 
a  4-year  life  to  a  2-year  life? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  provides 
1  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tire  Senator  is  correct, 
and  my  amendment  would  simply  ex¬ 
tend  the  authorization  in  the  committee 
bill  to  2  years  at  the  same  annual  leveL 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pointed  out  the 
evidence  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  I  believe  that  this  progress 
has  been  made  because  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  have  proceeded  on  the  basis 
that  they  are  joined  hemispherically  and 
should  proceed  toward  economic  and 
agricultural  and  social  growth. 

It  is  evident  from  reading  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  three  Presidents  who 
have  supported  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  from  the  treaties  that  have  been  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  United  States,  that  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  long-term  program. 

President  Johnson  spoke  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  could  be  made  in  a  decade. 
Now,  if  the  United  States  plans  for  a 
1-year  authorization,  I  think  that  these 
countries  would  question  the  intention  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  its  assist¬ 
ance  over  that  decade.  Such  a  limited 
period  of  authorization  could  also  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  the  efforts  they  are 
making  in  their  own  self  help,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  important  purposes  we  have 
and  which  has  been  stated  in  the  debate 
in  the  Senate. 

I  recall  to  the  Senate  these  well-known 
facts.  It  was  in  1960,  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Eisenhower,  that  the 
act  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and 
from  which  I  read  a  section,  was  passed 
by  Congress.  Later  in  that  year,  under 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  $500  million  was  authorized  for 
this  program.  Then,  when  President 
Kennedy  came  into  office,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Latin  American  diplomats  in  the 
White  House,  he  spelled  out  these  pro¬ 
grams  in  greater  detail  and  gave  the  idea 
of  the  alliance  a  further  meaning. 

President  Kennedy  said  that  he  was 
proposing  a  vast  cooperative  effort  un¬ 
paralleled  in  magnitude  and  nobility  of 
purpose  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the 
American  people  for  homes,  work,  land, 
health,  and  school.  The  Senate  and  the 
Congress  supported  this  concept  and  the 
program. 

The  Congress  had  authorized  $500  mil¬ 
lion  to  start  these  programs  in  1960.  In 
1961  and  1962,  authority  and  appropria¬ 
tions  were  made  for  long-term  programs, 
including  the  Alliance.  On  November 
26,  1963,  4  days  after  the  tragic  death  of 
President  Kennedy,  President  Johnson 
gathered  the  Latin  American  leaders  in 
the  White  House  and  said : 

I  have  come  to  reaffirm  the  Alliance  and  to 
pledge  all  energies  of  my  government  to  our 
common  goals. 

Congress  itself  by  its  various  acts  has 
given,  I  think,  its  approval  of  this  long¬ 
term  program.  As  a  result,  the  Latin 
American  States  have  gathered  in  vari¬ 
ous  conferences,  at  Bogota  and  Punta  del 
Este,  among  others,  and  have  worked  out 
the  details  of  this  great  program. 

We  do  have  political  and  strategic  con¬ 
nections  with  Latin  America,  and  with 
all  the  difficulties,  they  have  been  faith¬ 
ful  in  their  support  of  most  policies  of 
the  United  States.  Beyond  that,  the  two 
great  revolutions  of  the  world,  after  the 
French  Revolution,  were  in  our  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  this  country  was  the  first  to 
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recognize  those  two  independent  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  give  them  help  and  encour¬ 
agement  as  they  became  Independent. 

We  started  this  latest  effort  in  I960, 
and  it  has  made  progress.  As  the  com¬ 
mittee  says,  I  think  it  has  been  a  good 
effort;  I  think  it  would  be  in  keeping 
with  all  our  purposes  to  give  this  recog¬ 
nition  of  confidence  in  the  progress  that 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  are  mak¬ 
ing.  I  think  also  it  would  show  some 
nobility  of  purpose  if  we  would  give  this 
small  indication — and  it  is  a  small  indi¬ 
cation,  a  2-year  authorization — to  sus¬ 
tain,  encourage,  and  continue  this  great 
program  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
to  the  Senate  not  to  vote  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  tonight.  It  is  a  basic  amendment, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  it  should  not  be 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  needs  adequate  time  for  a 
full  consideration  of  the  amendment,  and 
that  time  is  not  available  tonight. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  Senate,  I  respect¬ 
fully  submit,  has  had  a  long,  hard  day. 
I  shall  not  comment  upon  the  situation 
for  anyone  else,  but  if  I  were  asked  to 
characterize  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time,  I  would  have  to  include  in  the 
characterization  the  word  “fatigue.”  I 
do  not  think  that  tired  men  should  con¬ 
sider  an  amendment  as  important  as  this 
one. 

We  have  already  rejected  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  a  2-year  authorization.  I 
think  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to 
those  other  countries  why  we  should 
select  certain  countries  for  1  year  and 
other  countries  for  2  years. 

On  the  merits,  I  would  be  opposed  to 
the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  have 
adequate  time  to  discuss  the  provisions, 
because  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Latin  American  Affairs,  I  want  to 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

If  we  want  to  help  our  Latin  American 
friends  in  Latin  America,  we  will  not  do 
it  with  this  amendment. 

One  year  is  a  great  help  to  democratic 
countries  in  Latin  America,  and  a  2-year 
or  3-  or  4-  or  5-year  authorization  is  a 
bonanza  for  the  juntas,  the  dictators,  and 
the  other  countries  that  would  like  to 
get  commitments  tied  up  for  as  long  a 
time  as  possible,  and  the  progressive, 
democratic  countries  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  1-year  authorization. 

They  make  a  good  case.  I  believe  we 
would  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  tried 
at  this  late  hour  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  implications  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment. 

Furthermore,  I  happen  to  know  that 
quite  a  number  of  Senators  have  a  quasi- 
senatorial  function  to  perform  at  an  early 
hour  tonight.  I  shall  forego  it,  if  I  am 
forced  to,  but  I  should  like  to  be  there 
again  in  my  official  capacity.  A  very 
important  dinner  is  being  held  for  the 
President-elect  of  Bolivia,  and  Bolivia  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Although  I  am  sure 
they  would  understand  my  absence,  I 
should  like  to  be  there. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  either  leave  this  amendment  as 
the  pending  business  for  Monday  or 
temporarily  lay  it  aside  until  Tuesday 


or  Wednesday,  and  not  press  for  action 
on  it  tonight. 

That  is  one  of  my  shortest  speeches, 
and  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
agree  that  he  has  discussed  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  discussed  and  debated  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  applied  to  the  proposed 
amendment.  They  came  into  play  when 
we  talked  about  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming,  and  they  have  been 
talked  about  all  during  the  debate. 

I  believe  all  Senators  know  how  they 
would  like  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 
I  have  been  trying  to  obtain  the  floor 
since  yesterday  afternoon,  in  order  to 
call  up  the  amendment.  This  has  been 
a  long  week,  and  I  believe  everybody 
understands  it.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  perform  a  great 
service  to  us  all  if  he  would  let  us  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  one  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders  in  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  I  do  not  want  to  fail 
in  my  duty  to  the  absentees  in  my  ranks. 
I  wish  to  bring  them  back,  so  that  they 
can  go  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  owe  it  to  them.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  be  here  with 
us  next  week,  and  there  will  be  ample 
time  for  him  to  present  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  have  to  cancel 
my  engagements  and  make  other  ar¬ 
rangements,  but  I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  distinguished  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  has 
had  to  be  away  today,  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  a  statement  he  has 
prepared  in  support  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow: 

Statement  by  Senator  John  Tower 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  in  most  cases  an  effective 
and  worthwhile  program.  It  is  the  type  of 
program  which  can  benefit  most  from  an 
extension  of  the  authorization  period  for 
two  years. 

The  people  of  Texas  are  familiar  with  the 
need  for  and  close  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  our  Latin  American  neigh¬ 
bors.  Latin-American  influence  has  given 
my  state  much  of  its  traditions  and  history. 
The  Spanish  tongue  is  no  stranger  to  Texas. 

The  people  of  Texas  know  that  coopera¬ 
tion  and  coordination  with  our  Latin  neigh¬ 
bors  is  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rio  Grande  is  for  Texas 
a  border  of  friendship,  not  of  discord.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  does  much  to  extend 
this  feeling  of  cooperation  throughout  Latin 
America.  The  amendment  before  us  now 
will  do  much  to  hasten  that  extension. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  whemrthe 
Senate  completes  its  business  todayMt 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o’clock 
a.m.,  Monday  next. 


>  r.  rv  •  "  v;.  .'<! 
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^LGHLIGRTS: 


Senate  debated  foreign  aid  authorization\?ill . 


HOUSE 


CIVIL  RIGHTS.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  14765,  the  proposed  Civil  Rigans  Act  of 
1966/  This  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows:  Authorizes  civil  actions  for 
preventive  or  mandatory  relief  in  connection  with  civil  rights  cases.X  Prohi- 
:s  discrimination  in  purchase,  rental,  financing,  use,  and  occupancy  >of 
fousing.  Prohibits  interference  by  force  or  threat  of  force  with  activities 
involving  civil  rights,  involving  housing,  participation  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  etc.  pp.  16051-77 
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IILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
3105,  the  military  construction  bill,  which  includes  an  authorization  to 
re'fcay  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  family  housing  (S.  Rept.  1763).  p. 
161 : 


3.  AWARDS.  \A  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  approved  for  fjnll  com¬ 
mittee  action  S.  2463,  to  consent  to  the  acceptance  of  certain  gifts/and 
decoration*^  from  foreign  governments,  p.  D668 


4.  RECREATION.  A\subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 

approved  for  full  committee  consideration  S.  3510,  to  authorizp'  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of /the  Connecticut 
River  National  Recreation  Area.  p.  D668 

Rep.  Widnall  urgC^l  action  on  his  bill  H.  R.  16373,  to  provide  additional 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  land  acquisition  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Water  Gap  Nationals  Recreation  Area.  pp.  16082-3 


5.  OPINION  POLL.  Rep.  Broyhirl,  N.  C. ,  inserted  the  results  of  an  opinion  poll 
conducted  in  his  district,  Including  items  of  inteiSst  to  this  Department, 
pp.  16081-2 


6.  ORGANIZATION  OF  CONGRESS.  Rep.  Madden  inserted  an  official  press  report  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organisation  of  pne  Congress  outlining  in  general 
the  results  of  its  work.  p.  16077 


7.  TRUTH- IN -PACKAGING.  Rep.  Nelsen  inserted  an  article,  "A  Slap  at  the  Homemaker", 
criticizing  portions  of  the  truth -in- packaging  bill.  p.  16089 


8.  PORK  PURCHASES.  Rep.  Langen  criticized  Secretary  Freeman's  alleged  statement 
that  the  Government  may  again  cut/down  its  pb^rk  purchases  if  hog  prices  rise, 
pp.  A16087 


9.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Langen  stated  that  this  Department  "is  showing  its  disregard  for 
the  interests  of  America' s  /domestic  sugar  producers^ . ."  p.  16087 


10.  WATERSHEDS.  Received  frotfi  the  Budget  Bureau  a  letter  bxansmitting  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  ovi'  several  watershed  projects;  to  ^Agriculture  Committee 
(pp.  16118-9),  and  Rep.  Moore  commended  this  action  (p.  L$090). 


11.  TRAFFIC  SAFETY.  Th 4  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report 
(but  did  not  actjially  report)  H.  R.  13228,  amended,  the  proposed  Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  >966.  p.  D668 


SENATE 


12.  LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reporteX^with 
amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  15456  (S.  Rept.  1409).  p.  16177 


13.  ORGANIZATION;  PERSONNEL.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  10104,  to  enact  into  p<Xltive 
law  title  5,  U.  S.  Code,  "Government  Organization  and  Employees."  pp.  162X:"29 


14.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3584,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
pp.  16128-34,  16138-76 
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Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Cooper,  54-31,  to  authorize  a  2-year  authorization  for  development 
loan  funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  pp.  16134,  16138-48 
By  Sen.  Gruening,  to  provide  that  no  commodity  will  be  furnished  to  a 
particular  country  under  the  supporting  assistance  chapter  unless  AID 
finds  that  there  is  substantial  need  therefor,  pp.  16157-8 
By  Sen.  Hruska,  to  require  use  of  U.  S.  voting  power  to  prevent  grants  or 
loans  to  any  Communist  country  through  funds  supervised  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  or  the  Asian  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank.  pp.  16162-63 


15.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Received  from  REA  reports  of  approval  of  lo/hs  to  the  South 

Mississippi  Electric  Power  Association,  Lucedale,  Miss.,  ity  the  amount  of 
$20,671,000;  and  to  the  Arkansas  Electric  Cooperative  Cory.,  North  Little  Rock, 
Ark,,  in  the  amount  of  $14,458,000.  p.  16176 

16.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  SenXProxmire  claimed  that  the  school/milk  program,  "which 

accounts  for  2.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  milk  production  is  essential  if  the 
^  dairy  farmer  is  to  be  provided  an  adequate  income/"  p.  16187 

17.  DEMONSTRATION  CITIES.  Sen.\Ribicoff  inserted  a/£overnors'  committee  report, 


"Urban  Human  Resource  Proble 
16193-94 


is  and  the  Demonstration  Cities  Program. 


pp. 


18.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  McGovern  inserted  an/article,  "Food  as  an  Instrument  of 

Our  Foreign  Policy."  p.  16200 

Sen.  Proxmire  stated  that  "the  critical  role  of  our  agricultural  exports 
is  based  on  our  trade  with  the  industrialized  countries"  and  proposed  "trade 
liberalization."  p.  16205 

19.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Morse  expressed ^Concern  ov^r  the  "declines"  in  lumber  production 

which  he  stated  forest  produce'  industry  executives  have  ascribed  to  "continued 
weakness  in  the  housing  market."  pp.  16220-: 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

20.  INFORMATION.  Rep.  McFa^fl  inserted  an  article  expressing  approval  of  the  recent¬ 

ly  enacted  freedom  of  information  bill.  pp.  A3904-5 

21.  OPINION  POLL.  Rep;  Cohelan  inserted  the  results  of  a  questionnaire,  including 

items  of  interest  to  this  Department,  pp.  A3919-20 

22.  SMALL  BUSINESS^  Rep.  Evins  inserted  his  newsletter  which  giv\s  a  summary  and 

review  of  hearings  which  were  held  on  the  programs  and  policies  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  p.  A3919 

23.  WATER.  /6ep.  Roybal  inserted  an  article,  "Water  Crisis  In  Congress. \  pp. 

A392Q/1 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 


24. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH.  H.  R.  16502  by  Rep.  Glenn  Andrews,  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  exclude  the  school  lunch  program  and  the  special, 
milk  program  from  its  provisions;  to  Judiciary  Committee.  Remarks  of  author 
p.  16099 


-  4  - 


H,  R.  16512  by  Rep.  Scheuer,  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to 
strengthen  and  expand  food  service  programs  for  children;  to  Education  and 
vLabor  Committee. 


LABELING.  H.  Con.  Res.  869  by  Rep.  Utt,  H.  Con.  Res.  897  by  Rep.  Hansen 
Idaho  and  H.  Con.  Res.  898  by  Rep.  Waldie,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  ^Congress 
with \espect  to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and  diet  supplements; 
to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 


26.  WATERSHEDS. 

committees  o) 
tee. 


Con.  Res.  867  by  Rep.  Hungate,  relating  to  the  submission  to 
.Congress  of  watershed  improvement  plans;  to  Agriculture  Commit- 


27.  TAXATION.  H.  R.  16486  by  Rep.  Moorhead,  to  authorize  the  President,  during  the 


period  during  whichYthe  89th  Congress  is  adjourned  sine/aie,  to  increase  cer¬ 


tain  income  tax  and  withholding  rates  temporarily;  to 
Remarks  of  author  pp. \6108-9 


fays  and  Means  Committee. 


28.  RECLAMATION.  H.  R.  16510 

project  expenses  nonreimbu: 


Rep.  Hansen  of  Idaho, /to  make  certain  reclamation 
sable;  to  Interior  a no  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


29.  ELECTRIFICATION.  H.  R.  16471  tW  Rep.  Dorn  and'H.  R.  16472  by  Rep.  Landrum,  to 
modify  the  general  plan  for  the\eomprehensLve  development  of  the  Savannah  River 
to  authorize  the  construction  of \he  Trottfers  Shoals  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and  to 
give  the  consent  of  Congress  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  Middleton  Shoals; 
to  Public  Works  Committee.  Remark s\f/Rep.  Dorn,  pp.  A3917-8 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS: 


July  26:  Child  nutrition,  H.  Agriculture  (exec)N^nd  H.  Education  and  Labor  (exec). 
Dog-cat  handling,  conferees  (exec). 

Rural  community  development  aria  Dept,  of  Transpoi^ation,  H.  Rules. 


Distribution  among  States  o£/research  and  developing 
July  27:  Check-off  for  paid  /avertisiug  for  plums,  gri 
(Nicholson,  C&MS,  to  testify). 


funds,  S.  Gov't  Operations. 


>es . 


pears,  H.  Agriculture  j 


oOo 
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ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  he 
has  authorized  the  sending  of  notices 
members  of  the  committee  that  the 
committee  will  meet  on  this  matter 
at\  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived,  the  notice.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
feelingNhat  possibly  it  would  be  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  dispose  of  this  problem 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  feeling — I 
do  not  knows,  whether  it  is  shared  by 
other  Senators\-but  I  see  no  reason  why 
my  joint  resolution,  which  I  believe  to 
be  eminently  fairVnd  the  one  proposed 
for  the  ad  hoc  handling  of  this  matter, 
should  not  be  settled  this  afternoon, 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to¬ 
morrow,  and  then  haveVthe  committee 
proceed  to  set  hearings  ror  permanent 
legislation  on  emergency  disputes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Sector  from 
Oregon  underscores  the  seriousness  of 
this  breakdown  in  our  air  transport  sys¬ 
tem  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
and  the  well-being  of  our  citizen^ 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  getting 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  amend¬ 
ment  No.  652  placed  before  the  Senate, 
it  was  understood  that  it  would  be  in 
order  to  discuss  it  now;  is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  my  desire  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senate,  as  it  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  with  several  other 
amendments  for  the  past  2  or  3  days. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  several  other 
Senators  have  been  advised  of  this,  I  felt 
compelled  to  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  discuss  it.  However,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  importance  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  moment  of  the  airline  strike,  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  has  a 
brief  message  he  wants  to  present,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  him  now,  but  would 
ask  Senators’  tolerance  that  we  woulc 
promptly  proceed  to  this  amendmei 
dealing  with  the  Vietnam  steel  pur¬ 
chases  so  that  we  can  dispose  of  it 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from/Towa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  .Senator 

from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Provident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  nojfhave  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON:  Mr.  President,  in 
case  I  am  not  in  /he  Chamber — at  the 
time  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  brings  ut/nis  amendment,  I  would 
say  for  the  record  that  I  have  studied 
this  problent  in  detail  and  believe  the 
amendment  to  be  both  solid  and  con¬ 
structive/ and  would  hope  it  is  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his 
courtesy,  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
foi/yielding. 

'(At  this  point,  Mr.  Montoya  took  the 
6hair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


THE  AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  airlines  strike,  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  about  the  seriousness  of 
the  strike  but  also  about  the  possibility 
of  Congress — particularly  the  Senate — 
taking  very  hasty  action.  There  is  com¬ 
ment  going  around  that  there  will  be  a 
meeting  this  afternoon  on  a  proposed 
piece  of  legislation  and  that  it  will  be  re¬ 
ported  promptly  and  passed,  before  what 
I  would  regard  as  the  proper  attention 
being  given  to  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  necessarily  forced 
into  that  position  now.  Before  we  go 
that  route,  it  seems  to  me  something 
should  be  done  and  will  have  to  be  done 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
personally.  There  are  several  avenues 
which  could  be  followed  if  the  President 
personally  intervenes  and  calls  the  par¬ 
ties  together  with  him  and  talks  with 
them,  so  some  modus  operandi  can  be 
worked  out,  before  we  adopt  such  drastic, 
action  as  proposed  in  the  resolution 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Section  160  of  title  45  of  the  United 
States  Code  establishes  the  basis  ftfv  the 
^creation  by  the  President  of  ary  emer- 
®ncy  board  to  investigate  and  report 
respecting  a  dispute  betweerya  railroad 
career  and  the  union.  /Section  181 
makes  this  provision  applicable  to  air 
carrier^  and  it  was  undey  these  two  sec¬ 
tions  thM,  the  President  appointed  such 
an  emergency  board  in  the  airlines  dis¬ 
pute.  It  is\well  known  that  the  senior 
Senator  fron^Oreyon  was  appointed  to 
that  board. 

I  am  sure  tlife  Senator  from  Oregon 
knows  that  I  imow  that  he  is  an  expert 
in  labor-management  relationships  in 
this  type  o/matter. 

At  the  /ame  time,  I  telt  it  was  an  error 
for  th  0/President  to  appoint  a  Member 
of  Ca  ogress  to  that  emergency  board 
who/night  be  a  spokesmanyfor  a  bill  on 
thy  subject.  There  would  beV  suspicion, 
ten  this  was  done,  that  theiE  existed 
conflict  of  interest  between  \ne  who 
was  appointed  as  an  impartial  member 
and  one  who  served  as  a  lawmaker  of 
the  Nation. 

Because  of  what  is  regarded  by  mal 
as  very  drastic  legislation  introduced  bj 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  there  already 
is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  people 
that,  because  the  recommendations  of 
the  original  Emergency  Board  were  not 
accepted,  together  with  his  statement 
that  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  that  Board  were  reasonable,  that  now 
this  very  drastic  legislation  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  by  him  to  force  acceptance  of 
the  Board  recommendations.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  good.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  suspicion  is  there. 

Section  160  of  title  45  is  not  clear  as 
to  whether  the  President  could  appoint 
another  emergency  board.  Perhaps  he 
cannot,  but,  in  any  event,  it  seems  to  me 
one  possible  solution  he  could  ponder 
would  be  to  have  the  parties  meet  with 
him  personally  and  perhaps  meet  with 
another  emergency  board  to  exchange 
their  views  and  get  them  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  such  a  newly  ap¬ 


pointed  emergency  board.  I  would/sug- 
gest  that  any  such  emergency/board 
should  not  include  any  Memberyof  Con¬ 
gress  or  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
given,  namely,  that  they  would  have  a 
dual  role  as  a  member  of /he  board  and 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  branch,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  situatio/i  facing  us,  the 
President  has  power  Jsb  push  through  al¬ 
most  what  he  wants 

I  would  hope  the  White  House  would 
give  some  attention  to  this  suggestion. 

The  legislation  proposed  is  very 
drastic.  WhJZe  it  is  not  compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration,  it  ddes  involve  forced  operations, 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  same  ball  park. 
We  may/have  to  do  that  some  day,  but 
beforeh'e  do,  I  think  we  should  consider 
wha^l  have  suggested,  which  hopefully 
cou/Q  prove  to  be  a  solution. 

Ir.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
'at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
showing  how  important  research  at 
West  Virginia  University  Hospital  has 
been  slowed  by  the  airline  strike. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Am  Strike  Slows  Research  at  WVU 

Morgantown. — The  airlines  strike  has  heen 
blamed  here  for  slowing  the  progress  of  Med¬ 
ical  research. 

Officials  at  West  Virginia  University  Hos¬ 
pital  have  not  been  receiving  their  usual 
shipments  of  experimental  animals,  mainly 
rodents. 

Dr.  Dennis  Kohn,  a  veterinarian  at  Univer¬ 
sity  Hospital,  said  that  an  Indianapolis  sup¬ 
plier  helped  the  situation  last  week  by  de¬ 
livering  200  live  mice  by  automobile. 


TREATY  OP  AMITY  AND  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  THAILAND— 
REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  remove  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  from  Executive  P,  89th  Con¬ 
gress,  2d  session,  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Economic  Relations  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Thailand,  together  with  two  exchanges 
>f  notes  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Bang¬ 
le  on  May  29,  1966,  and  that  the  treaty, 
together  with  the  President’s  message, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  besprinted  in  the  Record.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  ft  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  oJsthe  United  States: 

With  a  view  tN  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  thXsenate  to  ratifica¬ 
tion,  I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Economic  Relations  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand,  together  with  two 
exchanges  of  notes  relating  thereto, 
signed  at  Bangkok  on  May  2a\1966. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  a  third  exchange  of  related 
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notes  and  the  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Staae  with  respect  to  the  treaty. 

ThXtreaty  will  terminate  and  replace 
the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and 
Navigation  signed  on  November  13,  1937. 
It  is  of  the^hort,  simplified  type  that  the 
United  States  has  negotiated  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  countries,  but  it  contains  the  gen¬ 
eral  substanceNnf  the  typical  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce  and  navigation. 
Provisions  regarding  rights  and  privileges 
of  consular  officers 'are  contained  in  an 
exchange  of  notes.  \ 

The  stability  and  growing  prosperity 
of  Thailand,  and  its  commitment  to  free¬ 
dom  despite  political  andViilitary  pres¬ 
sures  from  outside,  make  che  future  of 
that  country  a  matter  of  patoicular  in¬ 
terest  to  all  who  want  peace  irn^outheast 
Asia.  The  new  treaty  reflects  thafiriend- 
ship  and  close  cooperation  betweeinThai- 
land  and  the  United  States,  particularly 
the  determination  of  both  countries*,  to 
encourage  trade  and  other  contacts  as 
a  key  element  of  economic  growth  and* 
political  understanding.  The  treaty 
records  the  acceptance  by  both  countries 
of  a  body  of  principles  designed  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  close  relations  along  mutually 
beneficial  lines. 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  is  another 
important  step  by  the  United  States  in 
implementing  its  policy  of  extending  and 
modernizing  its  commercial  treaty  struc¬ 
ture  and  of  establishing  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  foreign  investment. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  treaty 
and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  its 
ratification. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Enslosures : 

1.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Re¬ 
lations,  with  related  notes,  between  the 
United  States  and  Thailand. 

The  White  House,  July  25, 1966. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  fui-ther 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  is  my  amendment, 
No.  652,  which  deals  with  the  return  to 
the  previous  requirement  for  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  galvanized  steel  for  use  in 
Vietnam  under  the  standard  of  90-10 
percent,  which  means  the  percentage 
that  steel  products  used  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  would  have  to  contain  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  originating  in  this  country. 

In  fairness  to  the  Senate,  and  because 
a  number  of  questions  have  been  raised 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  wish  to  state  my  reasons  for  the 
amendment. 

As  early  as  January  of  this  year,  I  was 
informed  that  AID  served  notice  that  it 
was  going  to  terminate  the  90-10  require¬ 
ment. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Agency  I  inquired 
about  its  reasons  for  this.  Receiving  no 
satisfaction  to  my  inquiry,  I  started  an 
investigation  on  my  own  which  disclosed 
the  following  facts. 


First,  exorbitant  prices  were  being 
charged  for  the  use  of  galvanized  sheet¬ 
ing,  ranging  as  high  as  $50  more  than 
the  normal  price  used  in  the  area. 

Second,  we  found  that  the  quality  of 
the  steel  was  inferior.  It  was  half  as 
thick  as  the  normal  thickness  required  in 
the  United  States  and  it  contained  only 
half  of  the  galvanizing  required  under 
standards  in  this  country. 

Third,  we  learned  that  the  purchasing 
policy  which  was  being  followed  was  to 
purchase  Japanese  black  plate,  run  it 
through  Korean  galvanizing  mills,  and 
ship  it  to  Vietnam. 

In  December  1963,  AID  which  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  abnormally  large  per¬ 
centages  of  foreign  aid  purchases  not 
containing  this  componentry,  upheld  a 
required  componentry  of  90-10.  How¬ 
ever,  we  found  that  the  90-10  compo¬ 
nentry  requirement  was  violated  time 
after  time.  In  December  1965,  AID  sus¬ 
pended  purchases.  In  January  it  termi¬ 
nated  the  ruling,  with  the  result  that 
there  was  no  strict  requirement. 

Galvanized  steel  is  a  very  important 
product  used  in  Vietnam  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  pacification  effort,  which  to 
many  of  us  is  as  important  as  military 
victory.  It  is  necessary  for  better  living 
conditions.  It  is  used  for  fencing,  pip¬ 
ing,  and  roofing  for  many  homes  in  the 
villages  and  towns;  so  is  greatly  needed, 
extremely  important. 

We  asked  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  to  look  into  the  matter.  After  in¬ 
vestigation  GAO  found  that  not  only 
were  the  allegations  correct,  but  were 
more  serious  than  we  had  supposed. 

The  price  was  high.  Quality  was  poor. 
Price  fixing  and  kickbacks  were  the  nor¬ 
mal  market  practice  of  the  day.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  the  last  bid  taken  was  so 
patently  fixed  that  AID  finally  suspended 
the  purchases  last  December. 

In  fairness  to  AID  officials,  I  should 
say  that,  when  they  finally  got  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  what  was  happening,  they  were 
as  distressed  as  I.  I  do  not  intend  to 
imply  that  AID  officials  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  this  type  of  procedure.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  realize 
what  is  actually  happening  far  away. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  problem 
which  has  been  confronting  AID  in  the 
area  of  southeast  Asia  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  had  enough  capable  ad¬ 
ministrators.  For  awhile,  some  half 
dozen  or  so  administrators  were  trying  to 
determine  who  we  would  handle  several 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  com¬ 
modities.  It  seems  that  Congress  has 
been  a  bit  negligent  in  not  seeing  that 
AID  was  given  enough  funds  to  have  the 
kind  of  topnotch  assistants  they  need. 

Not  to  lengthen  the  Record  unneces¬ 
sarily,  Mr.  President,  but  as  a  result  of 
my  concern,  I  asked  the  Senate  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  amendment  to  the  supplemental 
aid  bill  earlier  this  year.  Although  it 
was  approved  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
House  did  not  agree  to  it,  and  I  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  hold  up  the  bill  with  pro¬ 
longed  discussions  after  the  provision  was 
knocked  out  in  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  report. 

Now  AID  has  tried  to  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion  which  it  believes  would  cope  with  the 
problem.  It  would  provide  for  an  in¬ 
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spection  program,  which  it  is  claimed 
would  do  away  with  the  faulty  merchan¬ 
dise.  As  stated  in  a  memorandum  which 
AID  circulated  to  us  late  last  week,  it  is 
argued  that  the  new  rules  would  guar¬ 
antee  50  percent  or  more  of  the  orders 
for  the  product  going  to  U.S.  steel  pro¬ 
ducers.  Third,  it  proposes  a  rather  com¬ 
plicated  letter  of  credit  system  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  U.S.  cellars,  and  thus 
lessen  our  balance-of -payments  problem. 

With  all  due  respect  to  AID  officials, 
who,  I  am  certain,  are  conscientious,  I 
nevertheless  emphatically  disagree  with 
the  ultimate  impact  of  the  AID  proposal. 
Let  us  look  at  the  three  problems  which 
it  is  contended  that  this  new  proposal 
would  meet. 

First,  let  us  examine  quickly  the  50- 
percent  guarantee  to  U.S.  suppliers.  This 
presumption  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  larger  gages  would  be  guaran¬ 
teed  to  U.S.  suppliers,  with  only  the  more 
narrow  gages  open  to  the  competition  of 
southeast  Asia’s  steel  suppliers. 

On  its  face,  this  appears  to  be  a  very 
fair  proposal,  with  obvious  results  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  AID  memorandum.  But 
anyone  who  has  investigated  the-  buying 
practices  in  southeast  Asia  can  quickly 
see  that  the  results  anticipated  would 
not  be  accomplished. 

The  major  reason  is  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  importers  historically,  in 
practice,  have  not  purchased  and  will 
not  purchase  the  gages  of  steel  which 
are  made  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
our  steel  companies  manufacture  as 
their  most  narrow  gage  what  is  known 
as  a  29-gage.  A  few  companies  make 
as  narrow  as  a  30-gage;  and  we  did 
have  one  company  or  two  which  made  a 
32-gage — which  is  extremely  narrow — 
but  because  of  imperfections  involved 
in  manufacturing  this  narrow  gage  or 
thin  gage  product,  they  soon  terminated 
it. 

What  I  am  driving  at,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  if  they  do  not  buy  any  of  the 
thicker  gages,  they  cannot  buy  any  from 
the  United  States,  because  we  do  not 
make  them  as  thin  as  they  buy  them. 

Senators  may  say,  “Why  is  it  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  buy  such  thin-gaged 
galvanized  steel?’’ 

It  is  very  simple.  They  make  more 
profit  out  of  it,  for  two  basic  reasons. 
For  one,  the  importer  buys  galvanized 
steel  by  the  ton  and  sells  it  by  the  sheet. 
So  commonsense  uTill  show  that  the  thin¬ 
ner  it  is,  the  more  sheets  there  are  per 
ton,  the  more  profit  will  be  made  in  a  ton. 

Second,  the  more  quickly  it  wears  out, 
the  sooner  it  will  have  to  be  replaced; 
and  the  thinner  it  is  and  the  more  poorly 
it  is  galvanized,  the  quicker  it  wears  out. 

So  I  believe  that  the  procedure,  as 
valid  as  it  sounds  on  its  face,  as  far  as 
purchases  are  concerned,  will  result  in 
the  fact  that  few  or  no  bids  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  on  products  which  the  United 
States  produces. 

As  far  as  inspection  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  inspection  procedures 
could  be  worked  out.  An  inspection 
team  could  be  established  to  maintain 
the  quality,  but  that  would  require 
added  costs,  added  administration,  and 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  inspection  of 
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the  finished  product  would  be  tied  to  the 
base  material  that  is  received. 

Even  if  there  is  careful  inspection  of 
a  thinner  quality  of  galvanized  material 
and  determine  that  it  meets  the  stand¬ 
ards,  there  can  be  no  arugment  about 
the  fact  that  a  thinner  quality  product 
will  not  last  as  long  and  will  have  in¬ 
ferior  results  in  the  field. 

Third,  let  us  look  at  the  letter  of  credit 
proposal — which  is,  to  me,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  feature,  because  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  detrimental  effect 
of  having  an  additional  burden  put  on 
our  gold  or  dollar  outflow  by  increasing 
our  blance  of  payments  to  the  extent  of 
$50  million.  AID  is  cognizant  of  this 
problem,  and  it  has  established  a  pro¬ 
gram  involving  a  tied  letter  of  credit 
arrangement.  Under  this  system  all  of 
the  dollars  spent  for  the  purchase  of 
these  galvanized  steel  commodities  will 
be  tied  in  such  a  manner  that  they  must 
be  used  in  the  United  States  to  buy  iron 
and  steel  products — lathes,  wheels,  re¬ 
inforcement  rods,  and  so  forth.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  argued  that  the  dollars 
will  not  get  away  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  United  States. 

But  to  do  that,  Mr.  President,  it  means 
that  every  shipment  of  steel  products 
that  leaves  the  United  States  would  have 
to  be  policed,  not  only  when  it  leaves  but 
when  it  arrives  at  the  Asian  port;  like¬ 
wise,  there  would  have  to  be  careful 
guard  against  any  transshipment  of 
these  goods. 

To  me,  that  would  be  absolutely  im¬ 
practicable  if  not  impossible.  I  can  fore¬ 
see  the  policy  that  will  be  followed  by 
those  very  shrewd  businessmen  in  Asia 
who  receive  a  letter  of  credit  tied  to  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  steel  products.  They 
will  buy  the  steel  products  from  the 
United  States,  such  as  a  shipload  of 
lathes  or  machine  tools,  and  they  will 
transship  it  to  some  other  place  in  the 
world  which  has  a  ready  market  for  it, 
and  sell  it  on  the  open  market. 

That  practice  would  have  two  effects. 
First,  it  would  take  away  a  market  that 
would  ordinarily  come  to  the  United 
States  in  the  first  place;  and,  second,  it 
would  not  protect  us  from  our  dollar  loss 
on  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  suggest,  as  a  remedy  for  the  situation 
in  southeast  Asia,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
require — and  my  amendment  would  re¬ 
quire — a  simple  restatement  of  the  90-10 
componentry  rule,  which  was  in  force 
and  effect  before  January  of  this  year. 
This  would  require,  veiy  simply,  a  90- 
percent  content  of  U.S.  component  parts 
for  products  that  are  purchased. 

I  noticed,  in  the  memorandum  that  was 
circulated  by  AID,  that  it  said  that  the 
Bayh  amendment  would  merely  set  up  a 
special  program  for  a  very  limited  sup¬ 
ply. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  President, 
the  90-10  ruling  is  identically  the  same 
ruling  that  is  used  almost  everywhere 
else  in  the  world  today.  In  fact,  it  is  used 
in  South  Vietnam  on  almost  all  other 
products  except  galvanized  steel.  That 
product  is  an  exception  to  the  present 
rule  being  utilized  by  AID. 

Return  to  the  90-10  componentry  rul¬ 
ing  is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  association 


of  those  who  produce  the  iron  and  steel 
commodities  on  which  we  all  depend  in 
the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  return  to  that 
rule  would  do  three  basic  things.  First, 
it  would  guarantee  a  return  to  a  high- 
quality  American  product.  Tests  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  field  show  that  American 
galvanizing  would  last  as  long  as  12 
years,  whereas,  with  some  of  the  flimsy 
stuff  AID  has  been  buying,  they  are  lucky 
if  it  lasts  1  year.  Some  of  it  does  not 
even  last  6  months.  In  fact,  the  GAO 
report  shows  some  of  it  was  rusted  be¬ 
fore  it  even  came  off  the  boat. 

Second,  the  product  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  United  States,  thus 
benefiting  domestic  business  and  labor, 
with  the  resultant  tax  benefit  to  our 
Treasury. 

Third,  it  would  prevent  an  additional 
drain  being  placed  on  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
complicated.  It  is  very  simple.  It  mere¬ 
ly  means,  if  we  agree  to  this  amendment, 
that  we  are  going  to  require  the  same 
standard  for  purchasing  galvanized  steel 
in  Vietnam  that  is  required  everywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  extremely  complicated  amendment. 
It  was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  consideration  of  the  supplemen¬ 
tal  authorization  earlier  this  year.  It 
was  accepted  and  taken  to  conference, 
where  the  House  conferees  were  ada¬ 
mantly  opposed,  saying  they  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  consider  it.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  dropped  in  conference. 

In  connection  with  the  pending  bill, 
the  amendment  has  been  considered — 
and  rejected — by  both  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee. 

Under  current  AID  procedures,  half  of 
the  galvanized  sheet  bought  for  Vietnam 
is  procured  in  the  United  States,  and  half 
in  Korea.  The  Koreans  are  reimbursed, 
not  in  dollars,  but  in  a  special  letter  of 
credit  which  is  valid  only  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  the 
United  States.  I  emphasize  those  prod¬ 
ucts.  That  does  not  mean  galvanized 
steel. 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  U.S.  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  are  concerned,  the  pro¬ 
curement  in  Korea  has  no  net  effect.  It 
does,  however,  give  Korean  industry  a 
chance  to  participate  in  supplying  the 
Vietnam  market,  and  there  are  felt  to  be 
important  political  reasons  for  doing 
this,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Korea  has  two  divisions  of  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

There  are  some  ways  in  which  we  can 
thank  Korea  for  sending  troops  to  Viet¬ 
nam.  This  is  one  of  them. 

This  amendment  would,  in  effect,  re¬ 
quire  that  all  galvanized  sheet  bought 
for  Vietnam  be  procured  in  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  would  hurt  the 
Koreans.  It  would  not  help  the  U.S.  iron 
and  steel  industry.  It  would  help  only 
a  handful  of  galvanizing  plants.  It 
would  help  some  particular  segments  of 
the  industry,  that  is,  the  manufacturers 
or  the  dealers  in  galvanized  sheet. 

The  total  amount  of  money  Involved  is 


$10  million — approximately  half  of  the 
$20  million  in  annual  procurement  of 
galvanized  sheet. 

The  measure  is  what  I  would  call 
highly  specialized  legislation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  rejected  the  amendment.  I  reject 
it,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  inadvertently  used  the 
figure  $10  million  instead  of  $50  million. 
However,  that  can  be  developed  with 
certainty  in  colloquy  between  the  knowl¬ 
edgeable  author  of  the  amendment  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
amount  is  substantial  as  it  affects  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  my  diligent  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  . 

In  this  situation  I  am  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  because  the  basic  steel  industry  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  provides  many 
jobs.  The  employment  of  our  steelwork¬ 
ers  and  many  allied  workers  depends  in 
large  degree  on  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  steel  industry. 

Portions  of  the  steel  industry,  of 
course,  are  engaged  in  different  types  of 
production. 

I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  many  small 
firms  who  employ  fewer  than  8  workers, 
as  well  as  the  large  plants  which  employ 
from  400  to  many  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

There  is  one  plant,  the  Weirton  Steel 
Co.,  in  West  Virginia,  which  has  ap¬ 
proximately  12,000  employees.  Wheeling 
Steel  Corp.  is  another  firm  in  northern 
West  Virginia  employing  substantial 
numbers  of  workers. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  I  have  been  interested 
in,  and  from  time  to  time  have  attempted 
to  develop,  answers  to  the  hardships  that 
are  faced  by  the  small  business  firms  in 
the  United  States  as  they  labor  diligently 
to  remain  successfully  within  the  com¬ 
petitive  market. 

We  certainly  are  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  inherent  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  our  small  firm  op¬ 
erations  which  employ  from  1  to  50  or 
60  workers  at  the  most.  The  entire  mar¬ 
ket,  of  which  these  small  shops  are  a 
part,  suffers  under  the  impact  of  increas¬ 
ing  imports  that  we  cannot  justify.  It 
seems  to  me  that  purchases  abroad  by 
a  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  which 
further  adds  to  the  strain  of  the  present 
problems  are  intolerable.  Thus,  it  is  dis¬ 
heartening  to  learn  that  only  20  percent 
of  the  steel  products  being  purchased 
with  AID  dollars  are  being  bought  here 
at  home  instead  of  the  90  percent  pur¬ 
chasing  percentage  being  allowed  in  the 
case  of  most  other  products.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  disheartening  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  Our  steel  and  fabricat¬ 
ing  companies  are  being  asked  to  hold 
the  line  on  profits,  and  our  steelworkers 
are  being  asked  to  hold  the  line  on  wage 
requests.  Apparently  we  are  turning 
abruptly  around  and  awarding  large 
steel  purchases  to  foreign  firms,  the  pur¬ 
chases  being  financed  by  American  tax 
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dollars  paid  by,  among  others,  the  work¬ 
ers  and  companies  of  which  I  speak. 

I  have  attended  the  executive  sessions 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  when  it 
was  considering  proposals  in  the  area  of 
fair  labor  standards  legislation. 

I  make  it  quite  clear  and  I  think  the 
administration  generally  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  strong  position  on  this 
measure.  However,  I  do  not  understand 
what  benefit  it  would  be  for  members  of 
our  labor  force  if  we  were  to  enact  mini¬ 
mum  wage  increases  and  adopt  foreign 
aid  pui'chasing  policies  which  might  ulti¬ 
mately  lead  to  the  loss  of  jobs  for  many 
workers  in  the  steel  industry  in  West 
Virginia  and  other  States. 

A  further  point  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  provincial  problem  which  is 
related  to  any  one  State,  whether  it  be 
Indiana,  West  Virginia,  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — nor  is  this  a  one-industry  prob¬ 
lem  relating  to  steel. 

M.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  make  this  point  abundantly  clear,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  one  of  the  arguments  set  out 
by  AID  dealth  with  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  special  privilege  involving  only  one  or 
two  plants,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  of  the 
Senate  to  read  a  telegram  I  received 
from  Mr.  John  P.  Roche,  president  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  an 
institute  representing  95  percent  of  the 
steel  industry.  Let  us  see  how  special 
this  interest  is. 

The  telegram  reads: 

Understand  you  yesterday  introduced  an 
amendment  to  S.  3584  and  that  a  vote  on 
this  matter  could  occur  soon.  Accordingly, 
I  wish  to  reiterate  strong,  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  tendered  this  amendment  by  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  whose  membership 
comprises  over  95  percent  of  the  domestic 
steel  industry.  AISI's  members  are  con¬ 
stantly  Interested  in  any  legislation  which 
assures  steel  of  highest  quality  for  Vietnam, 
as  well  as  benefiting  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  protecting  Jobs  for  American 
labor.  SpecificaUy,  AISI’s  position  was  set 
forth  in  my  letter  to  you  of  April  21,  1966,  in 
which  I  stated:  “In  our  judgment  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  domestic  steel  industry  and  the 
Nation  will  be  best  served  by  a  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  AID’S  ratio  of  90-10  as  issued  in 
January  1964." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  an  across-the-board  matter 
and  is  not  a  specialized  concern  as  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  opponents  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  forum 
about  the  concern  which  we  have  in 
reference  to  the  balance  of  payments. 
Americans  have  been  asked  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  traveling  abroad  and  to  en¬ 
joy  tourism  here  in  the  United  States. 

Again,  I  say  that  generally  I  think  the 
administration  acts  correctly  in  this  re¬ 
gard. 

However,  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  for  the  first  quarter  of  1966  was 
$582  million.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  on  steel 
prices,  in  its  report  to  the  President, 
made  by  the  distinguished  and  capable 
Mr.  Ackley,  placed  the  adverse  impact  on 
the  balance  of  payments  of  the  steel  ex¬ 
port-import  reversal  of  the  U.S.  steel 


trade  between  1957  and  1964  at  $791  mil¬ 
lion.  If  one  takes  into  account  the  fact 
that  we  lose  additional  dollars  through 
the  shipping  of  these  products,  much  of 
which  is  done  by  foreign-flag  vessels,  this 
figure  reaches  an  estimated  $873  million. 

If  we  can  ask  our  citizens  to  remain 
at  home,  to  contribute  their  tourist  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  American  economy  rather 
than  to  economies  abroad,  Mr.  President, 
surely  we  can  expect  our  AID  purchas¬ 
ing  officials  to  follow  the  same  guidelines. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana,  and  I  trust  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Senators  will  agree  to  this  valid 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to 
say  after  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
that  the  Senate  locked  into  its  develop¬ 
ing  version  of  the  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  an  amendment  requiring  that 
90  percent  of  all  steel  and  steel-product 
purchases  for  international  development 
be  bought  in  the  United  States.  In  terms 
of  dollar  volume  perhaps  such  restriction 
on  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  purchases  would  not  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  would  be  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
provision  that  more  buying  must  be  done 
at  home  in  the  interest  of  the  domestic 
economy  and  our  country’s  balance  of 
payments. 

With  our  steel  industry  and  fabricating 
concerns  experiencing  more  and  more 
import  competitiqn  from  foreign  mills 
and  factories,  a  new  90-percent  domestic 
purchase  requirement  in  the  AID 
measure  would  assume  a  new  and  helpful 
meaning  for  producers  and  steelwork¬ 
ers — fabricators  and  their  workers — 
alike. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  has  had  long  and 
fruitful  experience  in  matters  relating 
to  the  basic  steel  and  related  industries, 
and  who  is  knowledgeable  on  the  subject, 
has  made  compelling  arguments  for  the 
amendment,  and  I  express  by  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  commendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  has  left  the  Chamber.  Even 
though  he  is  not  here  to  hear  me,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  no  one  in  the 
Senate  has  a  greater  respect  for  him  and 
his  ability  than  I.  Indeed,  he  is  the  No. 
1  student  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  He  is  an  expert  in 
this  area. 

However,  when  we  speak  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  $7  billion  in  intricate  programs, 
it  is  easy  for  me  to  see  why  some  of  the 
information  which  has  been  supplied  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas — which  ap¬ 
parently  has  not  been  double  checked — 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
facts  of  the  situation  as  disclosed  in  the 
GAO  report  and  the  actuality  of  what 
AID  wishes  to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  would  guarantee  one- 
half  of  the  steel  being  purchased  from 
U.S.  steel  films.  If  I  could  be  sure  of 
that,  I  would  be  tempted  to  say,  “All 
right,  I  will  buy  half  an  apple  and  will 
be  willing  to  let  the  other  half  go  which 
still  has  a  woim  in  it,”  although  I  did 
not  like  the  process  they  were  following. 

However,  when  we  look  at  the  way  in 
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which  the  memo  is  worded — all  Senators 
apparently  received  a  memo,  hand -car¬ 
ried  to  their  offices' — it  states  that  the 
United  States  would  be  guaranteed  the 
purchase  of  all  the  bigger  gages.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  the  Vietnamese  do 
not  now  buy  any  thick-gage  material. 
The  importers  buy  the  thin,  flimsy  stuff 
that  gives  them  more  profit  per  ton.  As  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  they  buy  it  by 
the  ton  and  slice  it  thin.  The  thinner 
they  slice  it,  the  more  profit. 

Consider  the  orders  for  galvanized 
steel  that  have  been  forthcoming.  Very 
few  orders  at  all  have  been  received  from 
South  Vietnam  for  the  type  of  gage  up 
to  29 — a  few  steel  companies  have  or¬ 
dered  30 — which  is  made  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  gages  ordered  are 
31,  32,  33,  and  34,  and  some  of  it  is  as  thin 
as  35  gage.  So  I  do  not  see  how  this  pro¬ 
posal  will  guarantee  that  the  United 
States  gets  any  part  of  the -market  at  all. 

The  letter-of -credit  proviso,  to  which 
I  alluded  before,  is  an  ingenious  device, 
if  we  can  trust  everyone  to  deal  above  the 
board.  It  says  we  do  not  give  you  dol¬ 
lars:  we  give  you  a  $1  million  letter  of 
credit,  with  which  you  have  to  come  to 
the  United  States  and  buy  iron  and  steel 
products.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very 
ingenious  southeast  Asian  businessman 
will  take  that  letter  of  credit,  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  buy  $1  million  worth 
of  lathes  or  railroad  track.  But  that 
does  not  mean  they  will  be  used  in  south¬ 
east  Asia  or  any  place  else  in  Asia.  He 
can  transship  those  goods  to  any  place 
in  the  world,  get  dollars  in  exchange,  and 
use  those  dollars  in  any  way  he  wishes. 

This  procedure  presents  a  loophole  big 
enough  to  drive  a  truck  through. 

I  should  like  to  state  categorically  that 
I  am  extremely  appreciative  of  the  effort 
that  our  Korean  friends  are  making  to 
turn  back  the  common  enemy  in  South 
Vietnam.  AID  is  saying  that  galvanized 
steel  must  be  purchased  in  this  way  in 
order  to  keep  the  troops  of  Korea  in 
South  Vietnam.  Frankly,  I  believe  our 
brothers  in  South  Korea  are  more  dedi¬ 
cated  to  fighting  communism — they  have 
been  fighting  it  a  long  while — than  to 
permit  the  purchase  of  several  million 
dollars’  worth  of  steel  determine  where 
they  will  send  their  troops. 

Even  if  this  were  the  case,  the  record 
shows  that  these  component  rules  have 
been  violated  ever  since  1963,  and  no 
troops  were  there  then. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  my  col¬ 
leagues  and  myself  would  not  prevent 
steel  from  being  bought  from  Korea. 
American  black  plate  could  be  shipped  to 
Korea,  the  Koreans  could  galvanize  it, 
and  then  it  could  be  sent  to  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  However,  the  amendment  wrould 
prohibit  Japanese  black  plate  being 
galvanized  in  Korea  and  being  sent  to 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  wish  my  effort  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  any  way  as  being  unapprecia¬ 
tive  of  what  the  Koreans  are  doing.  We 
are  dealing  with  about  $50  million  of  gal¬ 
vanized  sheeting  in  this  fiscal  year,  about 
$90  million  worth  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Although  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
only  3  Vz  years,  I  have  spoken  about  this 
with  several  Senators  who  have  been 
Involved  in  the  foreign  aid  program  for 
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many  years.  The  AID  Administrator 
states  that  his  Agency  will  guarantee 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  products 
is  purchased  in  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Congress  should  stipu¬ 
late  in  the  act  itself  that  the  90-10  com¬ 
ponent  be  maintained  in  this  specific 
case  of  galvanized  steel. 

If  we  lower  the  bar  here,  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  concerned  about  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  with  other  products. 

I  am  not  a  conservative  trade  man, 
and  in  general  favor  free  trade.  But 
when  we  talk  about  aid,  about  giving  as¬ 
sistance  to  foreign  nations,  I  do  not  make 
any  apologies  for  the  fact  that  I  wish  to 
do  everything  possible  to  see  that  the 
product  is  bought  at  home,  before  it  is 
given  away,  so  that  it  can  benefit  our 
economy.  By  the  same  token,  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  crystal  clear  that  they  would 
get  a  better  quality  product.  Thus,  the 
true  intention  of  the  AID  program  is  bet¬ 
ter  followed  through,  because  they  would 
not  be  getting  inferior  goods. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  For  the  record,  I 
do  not  pretend  that  I  have  been  out  and 
hastily  checked  these  figures.  On  May 
12,  Mr.  Gaud  who  is  the  new  Director 
stated  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House: 

Galvanized  sheets  are  one  of  the  principal 
items  financed  by  the  Vietnam  commercial 
import  program — approximately  $20  million 
Is  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

That  is  the  year,  of  course,  which  has 
just  passed.  It  undoubtedly/  will  be 
larger  in  fiscal  1967.  The  whole  opera¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  larger. 

The  information  from  AID  is  this: 
About  a  year  ago,  U.S.  businessmen  got 
2  percent  of  this  business.  Due  to  a 
change  in  AID  procurement  procedures, 
they  now  make  about  50  percent  of  these 
sales,  and  50  percent  go  to  the  Koreans. 
Those  changes  were  made  in  order  to 
meet  objections  raised  by  some  wrho  are 
interested  in  the  proposed  amendment. 
But  the  AID  people  now  say  that  50  per¬ 
cent  goes  to  U.S.  business  and  50  per¬ 
cent  to  the  Koreans. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Senator,  I  said  that  no  one  respects  the 
Senator’s  expertise  in  the  area  of  foreign 
aid  more  than  I.  The  Senator  is  a 
worthy  colleague  and  a  trusted  friend, 
one  whose  advice  I  willingly  seek. 

However,  I  have  spent  a  number  of 
months  digging  out  some  of  the  facts  on 
this  subject,  attempting  to  determine  for 
myself  right  versus  wrong.  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  let  me  have  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge  as  to  how  this  aid  pro¬ 
gram  will  guarantee  50  percent — or  any 
percent — for  American  businessmen. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
mislead  the  Senator.  I  am  not  an  ex¬ 
pert,  particularly  in  galvanized  sheet.  I 
can  only  relate  to  the  Senator  the  in¬ 
formation  the  Director  and  the  AID 
people  have  given  us.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  would  want  to  mislead  the 
committee  on  facts  of  this  kind.  The 
Senator  is  saying  that  they  are  mislead¬ 
ing  the  committee  or  are  ignorant  of 
what  is  going  on. 


Mr.  President,  in  order  to  clarify  the 
Issue,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  statement  of  Mr.  Gaud  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Hon.  William  S.  Gaud,  Dep¬ 
uty  Administrator,  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development,  Before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  May  12,  1966 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mitee:  As  you  know,  over  90%  of  all  the 
commodities,  financed  by  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  are  now  bought  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  situation  which  existed  in  1960,  when 
only  41  %  were  bought  here. 

The  problem  which  is  now  before  you 
arises  out  of  the  less  than  10%  of  our  com¬ 
modity  purchases  which  are  made  overseas. 
More  specifically  it  arises  from  our  commer¬ 
cial  import  program  in  Vietnam,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  bulk  of  our  offshore  procure¬ 
ment. 

The  commercial  import  program  provides 
Vietnam  with  dollars  to  finance  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  essential  goods  required  by  the 
Vietnamese  in  excess  of  their  own  foreign 
exchange  capabilities.  These  imports  ab¬ 
sorb  the  greatly  expanded  market  demand 
resulting  from  the  war  effort  which,  if  not 
met,  would  create  dangerous  inflation.  The 
imported  goods  are  paid  for  by  Vietnamese 
businessmen,  and  then  sold  in  local  cur¬ 
rency. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  one  of  the  principal 
items  financed  by  the  Vietnam  commercial 
import  program — approximately  $20  million 
is  the  estimate  for  FY  1966.  They  are  used 
by  the  Vietnamese  primarily  for  roofing. 

Beginning  in  1963,  Korean  galvanizers 
developed  a  substantial  market  for  these 
sheets  in  Vietnam,  using  Japanese  blackplate 
as  a  basic  component.  In  June  1963,  for 
balance  of  payments  reasons,  A.I.D.  adopted 
a  “componentry  rule”  restricting  to  30  %  the 
material  in  finished  products  which  could 
come  from  a  source  other  than  the  supplier 
country  or  the  United  States.  In  January 
1964,  again  for  balance  of  payments  reasons, 
A.I.D.  adopted  a  90/10  componentry  rule 
which  restricted  to  10%  the  material  which 
could  come  from  a  source  other  than  the  sup¬ 
plier  or  the  United  States. 

This  ruled  out  the  use  of  Japanese  black- 
plate.  A  Korean  galvanizer  who  attempted 
to  use  United  States  blackplate  found  he 
could  only  sell  his  galvanized  sheets  at  a  loss. 

In  may  1965,  the  Koreans  worked  out  a 
new  procedure  which  they  asserted  complied 
with  the  A.I.D.  componentry  rule.  Under  this 
procedure  they  bought  United  States  iron 
and  steel  scrap  and  in  effect  bartered  it  to 
Japan  to  pay  for  most  of  the  cost  of  Japanese 
blackplate  which  they  then  galvanized  and 
sold  to  Vietnam.  After  extended  discussions, 
we  told  the  Koreans  that  this  did  not  meet 
the  90/10  rule.  We  therefore  ordered  suspen¬ 
sion  of  procurement  of  galvanized  sheet  from 
Korea  on  November  1,  1965. 

This  suspension  came  just  at  the  time  that 
the  Korean  Government  sent  its  Tiger  Divi¬ 
sion  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  In  February  1966, 
the  Vietnamese  Government  asked  for  a 
second  Korean  Division,  plus  a  combat  bri¬ 
gade.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment  agreed  to  send  these  additional 
troops  to  Vietnam. 

The  Koreans  have  for  several  years  been 
mounting  an  intense  export  drive,  which  is 
reducing  their  need  for  U.S.  aid.  They  are 
naturally  eager  to  maintain  and  expand 
their  sales  to  Vietnam. 

We  believe — and  we  acknowledged  to  the 
Korean  Government — that  It  1s  reasonable 
for  Korea,  a  developing  country  and  an  ally 
which  will  soon  have  40,000  troops  in  Viet¬ 
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nam,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  compete  for 
some  of  the  U.S.-financed  procurement  sup¬ 
porting  the  war  effort.  Galvanized  products 
represent  at  least  three-fourths  of  Korea's 
present  total  exports  to  Vietnam.  This  is 
business  that  Korea  has  had.  Enforcement 
of  A.I.D. 's  90/10  componentry  rule  would 
have  cut  off  this  business  at  a  most  inoppor¬ 
tune  time.  We  therefore  decided  to  adopt 
a  new  procedure  for  the  procurement  of  gal¬ 
vanized  sheets  which  would  permit  Korea 
to  bid  for  the  business — if  they  got  it — to 
be  paid  in  dollars  which  could  only  be  spent 
in  the  United  States  for  iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts  or  a  limited  amount  of  steel  scrap.  To 
assure  competition,  we  offered  the  same  op¬ 
portunity  to  several  other  Far  East  countries 
as  well  as  the  U.S.  industry. 

When  we  announced  this  new  procure¬ 
ment  policy  Senator  Bayh  raised  several  ob¬ 
jections.  He  cited  information  indicating 
that  the  quality  of  galvanized  sheet  from 
Far  Eastern  sources  had  been  poor,  and  that 
prices  paid  were  higher  in  some  instances 
than  appeared  reasonable  in  the  light  of  the 
supplier’s  costs.  He  also  urged  us  to  rein¬ 
state  the  90/10  componentry  rule  which 
would  have  prohibited  the  use  of  Japanese 
blackplate  and  instead  to  require  the  use 
of  U.S.  blackplate  by  Far  Eastern  galvanizers. 

We  undertook  investigations  on  these 
three  issues  and  other  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  During  these  investigations  and  up 
to  the  present  time  we  have  not  financed  any 
galvanized  sheets  under  the  procedure  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Senator  Bayh. 

Our  investigation  confirmed  that  many 
of  the  sheets  had  been  of  poor  quality.  This 
resulted  primarily  from  inadequate  specifica¬ 
tions  provided  by  Vietnamese  importers. 
We  now  intend  to  deal  with  this  deficiency 
by  eliminating  thinner  gauge  sheets  and  by 
requiring  zinc  coating  meeting  U.S.  commer¬ 
cial  standards  as  defined  by  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  and  Materials.  We  also 
will  require  that  an  independent  testing 
agent  certify  compliance  with  these  stand¬ 
ards  at  the  source  prior  to  shipment  to  Viet¬ 
nam. 

With  respect  to  prices,  we  found  indica¬ 
tions  of  possible  collusion  and  kick-backs 
by  suppliers  to  Vietnamese  buyers.  Our  new 
rules  will  guard  against  this  in  several  ways. 
We  will  require  that  procurement  invitations 
and  awards  be  managed  by  a  single  Vietna¬ 
mese  authority  with  official  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  prevent  contact  between  sup¬ 
plier  and  buyer.  We  also  will  set  reasonable 
price  ceilings  above  which  awards  will  not 
be  made. 

With  respect  to  source,  we  have  considered 
three  alternatives:  requiring  procurement 
only  from  the  United  States,  or  requiring 
the  use  of  U.S.  blackplate,  or  requiring  that 
procurement  be  split  between  U.S.  and  Far 
Eastern  suppliers. 

We  concluded  that  a  shift  to  total  U.S. 
procurement  would  not  only  deny  Korea  the 
opportunity  to  bid  but  also  would  greatly 
increase  the  cost  of  galvanized  sheets  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  check  inflation 
in  Vietnam.  Our  cost  analysis  indicated  that 
if  we  insisted  on  the  use  of  U.S.  blackplate 
Korean  suppliers  could  not  deliver  galvanized 
sheets  to  Saigon  at  prices  competitive  with 
U.S.  galvanized  sheets.  Consequently,  this 
alternative  would  exclude  Korea  from  a 
chance  to  compete  unless  we  barred  U.S. 
galvanizers  from  competition.  This  we  are 
not  prepared  to  do. 

The  third  alternative  was  to  require  that 
some  part  of  the  business  be  directed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  United  States.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  to  adopt  this  alternative,  requiring  that 
at  least  half  of  the  galvanized  sheet  by  value 
be  bought  from  the  United  States.  To  the 
extent  that  Far  Eastern  countries  obtain  the 
other  half  of  the  business,  they  will  be  paid 
in  dollars  which  can  be  spent  only  in  the 
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United  States  and  only  for  iron  and  steel 
products  including  machinery,  but  excluding 
scrap. 

Thus,  although  United  States  industry  will 
not  be  guaranteed  all  of  the  Vietnamese 
market  for  galvanized  sheet,  it  will  get  at 
least  half  directly  and  will  get  indirectly  an 
amount  of  business  equal  to  the  remainder 
through  sales  of  other  iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  countries  earning  these  tied 
A.I.D.  dollars. 

Attached  to  this  statement  is  a  detailed 
outline  of  our  new  procedure.  In  summary, 
it  will  insure  that: 

1.  All  A.I.D.  dollars  spent  on  galvanized 
sheets  for  Vietnam  will  remain  in  the  United 
States  and  be  spent  on  U.S.  iron  and  steel 
products. 

2.  U.S.  galvanizers  will  obtain  50%  of  the 
galvanized  sheet  business  and  will  be  eli¬ 
gible  to  compete  for  100%  of  it.  U.S.  iron 
and  steel  and  machinery  manufacturers  will 
ultimately  receive  business  on  the  balance 
through  tied  letters  of  credit. 

3.  Eligible  Par  Eastern  countries  (Korea, 
Philippines,  Singapore,  Taiwan  and  Thai¬ 
land)  will  be  able  to  compete  for  50%  of  the 
business  and  use  blackplate  from  any  Free 
World  source  galvanized  by  them.  These 
countries  will  be  paid  not  in  free  dollars, 
but  in  a  specially  restricted  tied  letter  of 
credit  which  can  be  used  only  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  U.S. -produced  iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  machine  tools. 

4.  US.  “commercial”  grade  quality  stand¬ 
ards  will  be  required  as  a  minimum  from 
all  sources,  with  independent  inspection  be¬ 
fore  shipment. 

5.  We  will  finance  only  U.S. -produced 
gauges,  up  through  31. 

6.  We  will  Insist  on  procurement  on  an 
aggregate  basis,  managed  by  a  Vietnamese 
Government  authority  with  U.S.  Government 
participation  in  the  award  decisions. 

7.  A.I.D.  will  not  finance  purchases  at 
prices  above  those  it  determines  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable. 

8.  Existing  offers  made  to  Vietnamese  im¬ 
porters  will  be  rejected,  and  all  new  business 
will  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  our  new 
procedure. 

We  believe  the  revised  procurement  ar¬ 
rangements  are  fair  and  meet  our  various  ob¬ 
jectives.  We  will  keep  this  matter  under 
constant  review,  and  will  adjust  our  pro¬ 
cedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  U.S. 
interests.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  highly 
complicated  and  technical  administrative 
matter  such  as  this  should  be  dealt  with  by 
legislation. 

I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  your  questions. 


Galvanized  Sheet  Procedure 

The  following  procedure  has  been  devised 
to  meet  the  criteria  for  supply  of  galvanized 
iron  and  steel  sheet: 

1.  Quality  must  be  acceptable  to  U5. 
standards. 

2.  Price  must  be  reasonable  and  honestly 
competitive. 

3.  Fifty  percent  of  the  dollar  value  must 
be  from  U.S.  sources. 

4.  Far  East  suppliers  must  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  offers  but  if  successful  will 
receive  payment  in  letters  of  credit  requiring 
all  dollar  earnings  be  spent  in  the  U.S.  for 
iron  and  steel  products  and  machine  tools. 

It  is  proposed  that' 

1.  All  Vietnam  commercial  import  re¬ 
quirements  of  galvanized  iron  and  steel 
sheet  shall  comply  to  ASTM  Specification 
A-525-64T  under  coating  class  designated  as 
1.25  oz.  commercial,  subject  to  inspection  at 
source  by  an  Independent  inspection  com¬ 
pany. 

2.  No  sheet  thinner  than  gauge  31  shall  be 
eligible  for  A.I.D.  financing. 

3.  Procurement  of  galvanized  iron  and 
steel  sheet  shall  Be  under  formal  bidding,  the 


sealed  bids  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of 
an  A.I.D.  ovserver,  but  otherwise  privately. 

4.  The  Director  of  Commercial  Aid  will 
aggregate  requests  for  quotations  re¬ 
ceived  from  Vienamese  importers  and  divide 
them  into  two  gauge  groups  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  in  dollar  value.  He  will  then 
issue  two  invitations  for  bid: 

(a)  U.S.  only  for  the  thicker  (lower  num¬ 
bered)  gauges,  and 

(b)  U.S.  and  eligible  Far  East  sources  for 
the  thinner  group.  All  Far  East  suppliers 
would  be  paid  on  basis  of  Small  Business 
Memo  64-4A-26,  March  29,  1966,  Including 
the  restricted  tied  letter  of  credit  except  that 
scrap  would  be  eliminated  as  eligible  com¬ 
modity  under  the  tied  letter  of  credit  and 
from  the  blacksheet  requirement. 

5.  Invitations  for  bids  will  require  that 
each  bidder  forward: 

(a)  One  set  of  sealed  bids  to  DCA. 

(b)  One  duplicate  set  of  bids  to  A.I.D., 
Washington,  D.C. 

6.  The  DCA  will  receive  offers,  open  bids 
in  private,  but  with  USAID/Vietnam  present, 
tabulate  and  evaluate  prices  and  quantities. 

7.  When  the  bids  are  received  A.I.D.  will 
furnish  to  DCA  a  confidential  ceiling  price 
established  for  each  gauge  on  the  date  bids 
are  due  or  thereafter.  Any  Far  East  bidder’s 
price  quotation  in  excess  of  this  pre-estab¬ 
lished  ceiling  will  be  automatically  rejected. 

8.  The  DCA  will  quote  prices  by  gauge  and 
secure  confirmation  and  earnest  money  from 
each  Vietnamese  importer  of  the  total  ton¬ 
nage  of  each  gauge  he  will  accept.  The  DCA 
will  not  then  disclose  suppliers  or  source 
countries. 

9.  On  basis  of  these  confirmed  tonnages, 
the  Director  of  Commercial  Aid  will : 

(a)  Determine  lowest  cost  offers. 

(b)  Allocate  not  less  than  fifty  percent  of 
the  dollar  value  of  the  total  business  to  low 
bidder  among  the  U.S.  bidders. 

(c)  Allocate  balance  to  low  bidders  among 
the  Far  East  suppliers.  In  the  event  that 
there  are  insufficient  U.S.  bids  to  total  half 
the  business,  the  DCA  shall  award  to  Far 
East  bidders  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
amount  awarded  to  the  U.S.  A  second  bid 
invitation,  again  split  50-50,  may  be  required. 
In  order  to  balance  U.S.  and  Far  East  awards, 
the  DCA  may  split  a  gauge  between  sources. 
If  so,  he  will  average  or  blend  the  prices  and 
split  the  sheet  supplied  each  importer. 

(d)  Open  letters  of  credit  in  favor  of  suc¬ 
cessful  bidders,  including  among  provisions 
of  the  letters  of  credit: 

(1)  Instructions  to  suppliers  to  consign 
shipments  to  DCA. 

(2)  Requirements  for  an  inspection  cer¬ 
tificate  from  an  independent  inspection 
company  if  merchandise  originates  in  a  non- 
U.S.  source  country. 

10.  After  contractual  arrangements  have 
been  completed,  including  issuance  of  letters 
of  credit  to  successful  bidders,  all  partici¬ 
pating  bidders  will  be  sent  copies  of  notices 
of  awards.  Such  notices  will  be  publicly  dis¬ 
played  by  the  DCA  and  will  be  furnished  to 
USAID/Vietnam  in  sufficient  copies  for 
transmittal  of  one  .  set  to  A.I.D.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

11.  When  shipments  have  been  made  by 
the  suppliers,  DCA  will  notify  participating 
Importers  in  a  timely  manner  of  the  antici¬ 
pated  arrival  of  the  merchandise,  will  arrange 
for  deposit  of  balance  of  counterpart  to  the 
extent  this  deposit  has  not  already  been  cov¬ 
ered  by  payment  of  earnest  money,  and  11- 
eense  assignment  of  the  merchandise  to  the 
importers  following  clearance  through  cus¬ 
toms. 

12.  USAID/Vietnam  would  advise  GVN  and 
Importers  that  if  irregularities  are  found  in 
this  procedure,  we  reserve  the  right  to  insist 
on  U.S.  procurement  authorities  handling 
entire  import  of  galvanized  sheet. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  letter  of  credit 
I  mentioned,  which  is  given  to  the 


Koreans,  enables  them  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
that  some  machine  tools  have  been  pur¬ 
chased.  They  are  not  limited  purchases 
of  galvanized  sheet. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  any  particular 
kind  of  steel  but  can  be  steel  products. 
Tools  are  made  from  steel.  If  their  pur¬ 
chases  were  all  machine  tools,  they 
would  involve  higher  value  from  special¬ 
ized  labor  than  from  the  raw  steel 
content. 

But  that  is  generally  what  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  their  letter  of  credit  requires. 
They  must  purchase  an  equivalent 
amount  in  steel  or  steel  products  in  this 
country. 

If  the  Senator  is  saying  that  in  spite  of 
the  regulations  and  procedures,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  very  sharp  individuals  to  get 
around  them,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
deny  it.  I  do  not  have  any  expertise  that 
would  make  me  believe  that  this  is  not 
impossible.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
in  the  law  that  cannot  be  evaded  by  a 
sharp  lawyer. 

AID  reported  that  they  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  do  to  protect  the  legitimate 
interests  of  our  steel  people.  They  do 
not  believe  that  our  galvanized  sheet  peo¬ 
ple  are  entitled  to  all  of  this  business. 

The  Koreans  are  participating  in  this 
procurement  program  to  some  extent  be¬ 
cause  they  are  supplying  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  one  of  the  indirect 
ways  to  show  our  gratitude.  There  are 
other  ways. 

We  also  provide  them  with  direct 
assistance. 

I  think  that  AID’S  position  is  clear, 
and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that 
AID  is  not  dealing  direct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  a  difficult  thing 
for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  just 
about  said  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  about  to  say. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  I  am  going  to  be 
very  careful  not  to.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  phrase  it  in  such  a  way,  as  I  said 
earlier,  that,  because  they  have  been  un¬ 
dermanned  and  oversupplied,  at  least 
they  have  not  had  enough  capacity - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  is  under¬ 
manned?  AID? 

Mr.  BAYH.  My  position  is  that  the 
major  reason  we  got  into  this  problem  in 
Vietnam  is  that  for  some  time  AID  had 
approximately  six  experts  there  on  this 
whole  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  not  un¬ 
dermanned  generally.  Does  the  Senator 
know  how  many  people  they  have? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
this  matter,  and  have  been  trying  to 
learn  about  only  a  small  area  of  a  vast 
operation. 

The  50-percent  proposal,  so  far  as  pur¬ 
chases  are  concerned,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  completely  overlooks  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  going  to  insure  one-half  of 
the  market  for  the  United  States.  The 
memorandum  does  not  appear  to  explain 
that  this  thin  product  is  not  purchased 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  United 
States  does  not  make  it,  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  sell  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
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Island  and  it  is  this.  I  assume  Vietnam 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage  of 
this  steelplate.  I  understand  they  use 
it  for  roofing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  galvanized  piping. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  un¬ 
der  the  present  system  the  Vietnamese 
are  able  to  buy  this  steelplate  cheaper 
than  if  they  were  forced  to  buy  it  from 
the  American  market?  Is  that  not  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  this  transaction  in  which 
they  are  now  indulging  does  not  furnish 
this  steelplate  cheaper  than  if  they  were 
compelled  to  come  to  the  American  pro¬ 
ducer? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  only  specific  example 
which  we  have  is  several  shipments  made 
by  an  American  steel  company — I  think 
it  was  Granite  City.  Granite  City  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  produce  thin  plate  for  this 
market.  They  found  that  there  were 
so  many  imperfections  they  could  not 
meet  the  standard  and  it  was  not  worth 
going  into  again. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  went  into  this  in 
committee  but  not  in  the  same  depth  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
But  we  took  this  matter  up  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
last  year. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  is  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  and  I  wish  to  compliment  him 
for  the  judgment  he  has  shown. 

As  I  read  from  the  replies  given  by  one 
of  the  AID  officials  appearing  before  the 
committee,  it  made  the  hackles  stand 
on  the  back  of  my  neck. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  merely  trying 
to  get  the  facts.  I  would  like  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  if  I  am  in  error. 

In  speaking  with  representatives  of  the 
AID  program  we  were  made  to  under¬ 
stand  there  is  a  differential  in  price. 
That  is  to  be  understood.  I  have  had 
that  condition  before  me  in  the  textile 
industry.  I  am  not  defending  that  one 
iota. 

I  understand  they  made  a  certain 
amount  of  this  steelplate,  and  if  they 
cannot  buy  it  cheaper,  as  they  are  now, 
they  could  either  use  their  own  foreign 
currency  or  foreign  exchange  to  buy  it  at 
a  cheaper  price  or  we  would  have  to  in¬ 
crease  our  aid  grant  to  them  to  buy 
enough  of  this  plate. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator’s  re¬ 
action  on  this. 

Mr.  BAYH.  From  the  facts  and  figures 
we  have  from  both  the  American  Iron 
&  steel  industry  and  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  firms,  there  was  some  question 
when  we  first  started  inquiring  into  this 
whether  American  industry  could  meet 
this  demand.  However,  we  have  learned 
that  they  can  supply  the  required  amount 
on  90  days’  notice  the  same  as  to  every¬ 
body  else;  and  second,  at  a  cost  which 
would  be  within  a  dollar  or  two  and 
sometimes  cheaper. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  American 
companies  could  ship  in  galvanized  steel 
at  the  same  cost  as  the  Japanese,  Ko¬ 
reans,  and  South  Vietnamese. 

I  do  not  wish  to  mislead  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  If  the  other  al¬ 


ternative  were  followed,  of  getting  Amer¬ 
ican  black  plate,  instead  of  galvanized, 
shipping  it  to  Korea,  and  having  it  gal¬ 
vanized  there,  it  would  cost  more.  It 
would  cost  approximately  $120  a  ton  in 
Korea  as  compared  to  approximately 
$150  in  the  United  States  to  galvanize  it. 

But  the  United  States  can  lay  down 
in  Saigon  a  much  better  quality  product 
and  might  be  able  to  do  it  a  little  cheaper. 
It  would  cost  about  the  same  as  sending 
the  Japanese  steel  to  Korea  for  galvaniz¬ 
ing  and  then  down  to  Saigon. 

AID  has  been  purchasing  an  inferior 
commodity;  it  does  not  help  greatly 
when  these  products  are  put  to  use  one 
year  and  have  to  be  replaced  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  the  AID  agency 
admit  that  situation? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say  that  it  has 
been  difficult  for  me  to  get  AID  to  admit 
anything.  It  seemed  necessary  to  have 
the  Accounting  Office  go  in  and  subpena 
the  files. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  did  the  Senator 
do  that?  Was  that  subsequent  to  the 
hearing  we  had? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes;  after  the  hearing. 
The  thing  that  made  me  doubly  unhappy 
was  that  certain  things  given  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  were  given  to  me 
through  the  Government  report,  through 
AID  figures. 

Regarding  the  French  report  that  had 
been  made,  it  is  a  part  of  that  classified 
document.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  look¬ 
ing  at  what  this  commodity  will  really 
cost,  I  think  we  have  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  how  long  it  is  going  to  last. 

I  will  read  into  the  Record  parts  of  the 
French  study.  This  is  not  classified. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  only  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  could  put  doc¬ 
uments  in  the  Record  showing  that  we 
could  sell  a  better  quality  at  a  better 
price.  If  he  has  those  figures  I  would 
be  interested  in  any  statement  that 
would  establish  that  fact. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
figures.  I  have  been  told  this  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  correct. 

I  shall  read  excerpts  from  the  French 
report: 

Most  of  them  were  complaining  about 
short  life  of  the  sheets  they  have  bought, 
chiefly  during  the  rainy  season.  Owing  to  a 
rather  low  quality  of  material  and  often  de- 
fectous  coating,  all  sheets  used  as  roofs  or 
fences  are  quickly  losing  their  brightness, 
then  attacked  by  rust  and  must  be  replaced 
within  a  shorter  period  than  with  iron  sheets 
of  western  origin. 

*  *  *  j  *  * 

*  *  *  all  consumers  we  approached  were 
unanimous  to  agree  upon  the  fact  that  the 
price  they  pay  for  Korean  sheeting  is  less 
than  ever  justified  by  the  latter’s  quality  and 
durability. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  GAO  re¬ 
port? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  French  report,  but 
it  is  a  GAO  report.  This  was  in  the  AID 
files  when  the  GAO  at  my  request  started 
investigating. 

It  points  out  further: 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Korea  fac¬ 
tories  are  using  raw  iron  originating  from 
Japan,  where  the  same  product  is  processed 
chiefly  from  salvaged  scrap  and  therefore 
gives  a  lower  quality  milled  product. 
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In  regard  to  the  prices  of  commodities, 
we  not  only  have  to  consider  the  prices 
paid,  but  also  the  fact  that  if  we  buy 
the  commodities  in  the  United  States 
they  will  last  12  years,  when  the  record 
shows  that  they  will  last  only  6  months 
to  12  months  if  we  buy  them  through  the 
other  route. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  sub¬ 
stantive  comment  to  make. 

I  do  wish,  however,  to  state  my  ap¬ 
preciation  to  a  number  of  Senators  for 
associating  themselves  with  me  in  this 
amendment  and  to  Senators  Symington, 
Randoplh,  and  Hartke  for  their  state¬ 
ments  in  its  support. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  support  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 

I  have  followed  his  progress  on  this 
issue  closely,  and  I  must  commend  him 
for  the  creditable  job  he  has  done  in 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  not  only 
the  American  public,  but  also  the  Senate. 
I,  too,  have  an  interest  in  the  balance- 
of-payments  positions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  part  that  steel  plays  in 
it.  The  Committee  on  Finance  recently 
completed  hearings  on  my  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  149,  which  calls  for  an 
in-depth  study  of  the  effects  of  steel 
imports.  One  of  the  facts  brought  out 
in  those  hearings  was  that  our  deficit 
trade  balance  in  steel  accounted  for  68 
percent  of  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
this  case  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  should  pursue  a  policy  that 
directly  adds  to  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  It  was  my  understanding  from 
listening  to  speeches  by  the  President, 
Treasury  Secretary  Fowler,  and  Com¬ 
merce  Secretary  Connor  that  one  of  the 
primary  goals  of  this  administration 
was  the  solving  of  our  balance-of-pay¬ 
ments  deficit.  It  seems  to  me  a  shame 
that  the  Senate  should  have  to  devote 
its  valuable  time  and  effort  to  seeing  that 
Federal  agencies  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  administration  should  be  forced 
through  legislation  to  follow  the  policies 
of  that  administration. 

I  know  of  the  effects  of  the  flood  of 
Japanese  steel  imports  on  the  domestic 
steel  industry  of  the  United  States;  I 
know  the  effects  of  foreign  cartels  in  al¬ 
locating  American  markets  and  in  fixing 
the  prices  of  steel  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  States;  and  I  will  soon  know 
the  effects  of  our  good  ally,  the  West  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  have  just  seen  fit  to  under¬ 
write  the  sale  of  a  steel-rolling  mill  to 
the  Communist  Chinese — steel  that 
could  very  soon  find  its  way  into  the 
bodies  of  our  boys  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

With  this  as  a  background,  I  just 
cannot  see  why  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  continues  to  follow 
the  policy  of  buying  steel  from  foreign¬ 
ers  for  our  war  effort  in  Vietnam.  I 
therefore  charge  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment 
under  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (No. 
652). 
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On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  note  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

[No.  150  Leg.] 

YEAS— 64 


Anderson 

Gruening 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Burdick 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Simpson 

Case 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Church 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

S  tennis 

Curtis 

McGee 

Symington 

Dirlcsen 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Miller 

Ty  dings 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Fannin 

Morse 

Fong 

Morton 

NAYS— 14 


Aiken 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Cooper 

Javits 

Pastore 

Fulbright 

Long,  La. 

Saltonstall 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del. 

Hickenlooper 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTING' — 22 

Allott 

Hayden 

Pell 

Bass 

Hill 

Russell,  S.C. 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Carlson 

McClellan 

Smathers 

Clark 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Dodd 

Muskie 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Griffin  ' 

Pearson 

So  Mi*.  Bayh’s  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  last  Friday 
is  the  pending  business.  As  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  remember,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  authorize  a  2- 
year  authorization  for  development  loan 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  have  had  two  requests  that  I  yield 
for  brief  statements,  one  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  one  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  . 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  yield 
to  each  of  them  for  5  minutes,  and  that 
I  may  then  speak  again,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  charged  as  a  second  speech  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  yield 
briefly  only  because  we  face  an  emer¬ 
gency — the  airlines  strike — and  I  think 
I  am  something  of  a  factor  in  what  we 
do  about  that  emergency.  I  wish  to 
state  my  views  of  record  to  the  Senate 
prior  to  an  executive  session  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  will  be  held  this  afternoon.  As  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee,  I  felt  justified  in  breaking 
into  the  debate  very  briefly  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration.  That  alternative 
seems  to  be  the  one  which  is  being  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  solution  to  this  dispute,  and 
in  a  sense  also  as  permanent  legislation. 

That  suggestion  seems  to  me  to  be 
counterproductive,  Mr.  President.  It 
will  result  in  making  all  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  just  a  holding  operation,  until 
the  arbitration  board  or  the  court  gets 
around  to  issuing  an  order  establishing 
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what  the  wages  and  working  condition^ 
should  be.  / 

Mr.  President,  compulsory  arbitration 
has  been  traditionally  inimical  to/  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  both  labdr  and 
management.  Neither  has  wanted  to 
replace  collective  bargaining  With  some 
kind  of  governmental  decree'or  fiat  by 
some  labor  court  or  governmental  com¬ 
mission.  We  were  in  a  fu(p,  at  the  very 
last  minute,  on  the  1968  firemen’s  and 
enginemen’s  dispute,  smd  for  practical 
purposes  we  decided/ in  favor  of  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  .because  there  seemed 
to  do  nothing  eltfe  to  do.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  after  2  years  that  dispute  is  again 
before  us,  and  /nay  very  well  again  result 
in  an  emerge/icy  which  we  are  powerless 
to  resolve ./ 

So,  Mr/ President,  I  am  opposed  to 
compuls0ry  arbitration.  I  believe,  gen¬ 
erally  .^peaking,  American  business,  in¬ 
cluding  both  labor  and  management,  is 
opposed  to  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  im¬ 
pose  that  upon  us  at  this  stage  in  our 
National  life. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  was  gracious  enough  to  state, 
I  am  for  the  technique  of  seizure,  based 
upon  the  need  to  operate  critical  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  extent  required  by  the  public 
health  and  safety.  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  on  that  subject  for  a  long 
time — legislation  which  would  give  the 
Government  the  residual  authority, 
which  a  Government  must  have,  to  op¬ 
erate  essential  facilities;  and  Senator 
Morse  was  gracious  enough  to  state  that 
he  based  his  bill  with  respect  to  the  air¬ 
lines  disputes  upon  my  legislation — S. 
2797. 

The  third  alternative  before  us  is  to 
restore  the  standstill  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  so  that,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  we  shall  have  150  days — 
a  total  of  180,  but  150  within  which  a 
commission  must  report.  Under  Senator 
Morse’s  joint  resolution  introduced  this 
morning,  we  shall  have  180  days — the 
same  provision,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  as  we  have  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
injunction. 

Labor  considers  injunctions  anathema, 
.but  the  Railway  Labor  Act  has  tradition¬ 
ally  been  accepted  as  a  means  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problems  in  that  industry. 

Under  the  circumstances,  as  we  are 
now  \ompletely  without  remedies,  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  express  myself  as 
favoring\the  Morse  alternative.  If  his 
first  aim-native — that  is,  limited 
seizure — cannot  be  accepted,  then  the 
standstill  seeins  to  me  the  only  way  out. 

I  have  risen\today,  however,  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  thissis  but  the  briefest  and 
most  interim  kin\  of  palliative.  Pan- 
American  and  American  Airlines  are 
next  in  line,  Mr.  President.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines’  cooling-off  period  expires 
on  Wednesday,  and  Pan  American’s  soon 
thereafter.  The  teamstersSthe  telephone 
workers,  General  Electric,  a)od  Westing- 
house  follow  within  a  matter >of  months 
after  that.  And,  Mr.  President\the  rail¬ 
way  work  rules  themselves  are  noV  about 
to  cause  another  national  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  are  we  tckre- 
main  powerless?  Many  of  us,  including 
Senator  Morse,  myself,  and  others,  havH, 
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maticaUy  divide  up  the  country  and  give 
a  first-class  citizenship  designation  to 
tfiose  who  travel  within  a  500-mile 
r\dius,  and  relegate  the  rest  of  the  popu¬ 
laces  to  the  travel  status  of  second-class 
citizenship. 

Yet  \his  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
with  imposition  of  the  recent  FAA  ruling. 
The  citizen  from  Pittsburgh  or  New  York 
or  BostonNiow  finds  that  he  enjoys  a 
little  better  service  because  the  accident 
of  geographj\  locates  him  within  500 
miles  of  Washington.  He  gets  off  his 
plane  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  saves 
from  45  minutes  t\pver  an  hour  on  his 
arrival  time  in  downtown  Washington. 

But  the  citizen  from\Chicago,  or  Min¬ 
neapolis  or  Sioux  Falls  or  Miami,  or 
points  further  West  or  South,  will  not 
find  himself  traveling  moresbut  enjoying 
it  less,  for  once  his  plane  touches  down, 
he  finds  that  he  still  is  many  rmles  from 
Washington  and  frequently,  if  nk  is  from 
Chicago,  finds  that  it  takes  him  just  as 
long  to  get  to  Washington  from  th\  air¬ 
port  as  it  did  to  get  to  the  airport  from 
Chicago.  He  will  probably  spend  mow: 
time  in  city-to-airport  ground  travel 
than  he  does  in  the  air  between  Chicago 
and  Washington. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  the 
time  difference  is  of  no  consequence  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  time  required  to 
reach  National  Airport  from  Washington 
compared  to  driving  time  to  Dulles  or 
Friendship. 

If  that  is  true,  that  it  really  makes  no 
difference,  then  certainly  there  should 
be  no  argument  against  allocating  more 
shorter  flights  to  Dulles  and  Friendship 
airports  and  more  longer  nonstop  flights 
to  National. 

If  these  two  airports  need  the  airline 
business,  and  the  traffic  is  such  that 
three  airports  are  required  to  service 
Washington,  then  let  us  have  an  equit¬ 
able  formula  which  does  not  penalize 
the  citizen  from  points  in  this  country 
which  are  beyond,  the  proposed  500-mile 
radius. 

Let  us  have  a  formula  which  divides 
the  traffic  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  flights  and  not  on  the  basis  of  des7 
tination  or  point  of  departure. 

CONVENTIONS  WILL  NO  LONGER  FAVOR, 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  President,  may  I  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  is  available  to  thj/Federal 
Aviation  Agency  an  equitable  And  work¬ 
able  formula  for  resolving /the  raging 
controversy  evolving  over  the  recent  FAA 
proposal  to  isolate  National  Airport  as 
a  neighborhood  airpory  instead  of  one 
serving  all  Americana'  desiring  to  visit 
our  National  Capital  for  pleasure  or 
business.  Certainly,  if  Washington  de¬ 
sires  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  a 
popular  convention  center  for  many  na¬ 
tional  organizations  its  businessmen,  ho¬ 
tel  owners, /restaurateurs,  and  others 
should  be  interested  in  applying  a  fair¬ 
ness  doctrine  to  our  airport  problems. 

Conventioneers  and  committees  select-  ■ 
ing  convention  sites  for  national  or¬ 
ganisations  are  not  likely  to  look  with 
favor  on  Washington  if  those  attending 
lese  meetings  are  to  be  discriminated 
igainst  in  their  travel  plans  purely  on 
the  basis  of  accident  of  geographic  resi¬ 
dence.  Protests  against  such  inhospit¬ 


able  prejudice  are  already  reaching  our 
Congressional  offices.  It  is  as  unfair 
and  as  inequitable  as  though  air  passen¬ 
gers  to  La  Guardia  Airport  in  New  York 
City  were  to  be  transported  downtown  to 
the  city  by  city-leased  air-conditioned 
buses  if  they  live  within  500  miles  of 
New  York  but  would  have  to  provide 
their  own  much  slower,  more  expensive, 
and  less  convenient  downtown  transpor¬ 
tation  in  the  event  they  happened  to  live 
further  from  New  York  City  than  500 
miles.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  uproar 
against  the  city  if  such  prejudicial  pro¬ 
visions  were  provided.  Mr.  President,  the 
equally  unfair  and  prejudicial  provisions 
proposed  for  implementation  by  the  FAA 
will  prove  equally  unpopular  and  un¬ 
profitable  if  they  prevail  at  our  National 
Capitol — the  hometown  of  all  Amer¬ 
icans. 

THERE  IS  AN  EQUITABLE  ALL-AMERICAN  FORMULA 
AVAILABLE 

Mr.  President,  no  American  will  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  very  proper  desire  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  provide  thi 
maximum  in  safety  for  air  travelers 
National  Airport.  If  the  FAA  has 
lence  to  support  a  decision  to  /unit 
lights  at  National  to  44  per  hour,  s 6  be  it. 

"hat  the  FAA  should  do  is  pti  estab¬ 
lish  W  all  evidence  and  experience  avail¬ 
able  co  it,  the  following  demonstrable 
factorsrVSafety,  as  affected/by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fHghts  arriving  ahd  departing. 
Possibilities  of  overcrowding  by  the 
ground  traffic  at  the  ajfport  and  the  re¬ 
lated  parkingSTacilitifes  available.  The 
airport  facilities  for  handling  the  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  in  triad  out.  Convenience 
of  the  traveling /public  and  the  capacity 
of  airport  facilities  for  meeting  it. 

The  logical/and  equitable  approach  to¬ 
ward  limiting  these  flights  has  no  con¬ 
ceivable  relation  to  the  foint  of  origin 
of  the  flight  or  the  distance  traveled  by 
the  pl^fie  and  its  passengers\lt  is  purely 
a  master  of  density  of  traffic. 

the  basis  of  these  factors,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  any  other  elements  the  FAA 
lesires  to  consider  the  optimum  number 
rof  planes  per  hour  can  be  determined. 
After  that,  the  flights  should  be  al 
cated  to  the  various  airlines  serving  Na> 
tional  by  a  fair,  objective,  and  equitable" 
formula  designed  to  serve  the  travelers 
of  the  entire  country — not  just  a  few 
favored  cities  of  the  East  and  definitely 
not  by  any  formula  based  on  the  points 
of  origin  or  destination  of  the  flights  at 
Washington’s  National  Airport. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  addition  to  the 
foregoing  factors,  the  FAA  could  very 
properly  issue  across-the-board  restric¬ 
tions  against  the  use  of  National  Airport 
by  our  larger  jetplanes  requiring  run¬ 
ways  too  long  for  the  existing  runways 
at  National.  If  the  runways  are  ulti¬ 
mately  extended,  and  as  new  jets  are 
developed  capable  of  using  shorter  run¬ 
ways  and  carrying  fewer  passengers  than 
this  country’s  largest  jetplanes,  these  re¬ 
strictions  could  also  be  lifted  and  re¬ 
placed  by  the  proposed  formula  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  in  these  remarks. 

However,  Mr.  President,  nothing  could 
be  more  illogical  and  indefensible  than 
to  try  to  enforce  the  500-mile  nonstop 
flight  limitation  based  solely  on  geo¬ 
graphical  considerations.  To  endeavor  to 


make  National  Airport  simply  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  port,  serving  airlines  with  a 
plethora  of  shuttle  flights  to  nearby 
cities,  with  flights  every  hour  on  the 
hour,  is,  however,  as  unthinkable  and  as 
indefensible  as  it  is  unfair  and  prejudi¬ 
cial.  Surely,  air  traffic  is  equally  dense 
and  dangerous,  whether  it  originates  in 
New  York  City  and  Bostori  or  whether  it 
originates  in  Chicago,  £hnaha,  or  Min¬ 
neapolis.  / 

An  agency  charged  with  serving  the 
Nation’s  interests, /And  supported  by  all 
the  taxpayers  of/America,  has  no  right 
to  limit  use  of  the  most  popular  and  con¬ 
venient  airport  to  nonstop  flights  serv¬ 
ing  our  National  Capital,  in  a  charmed 
circle  arbitrarily  selected  to  give  excel¬ 
lent  service  to  some  citizens,  and  to  dis¬ 
rupt  thg-'  travel  schedules  and  delay  the 
arrival  times  of  all  other  Americans.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  FAA  will  give 
careful,  sympathetic,  and  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  sound  proposals  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  as  indicated 
by  the  attached  news-story,  which  I  ask 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks.  I  believe,  also,  that  these  pro¬ 
posals  should  be  reviewed  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  fairness  doctrine 
which  I  have  recommended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Airlines  To  Ask  Curb  on  Flights  at 
National 

(By  Hugh  McDiarmld) 

The  Air  Transport  Association  Is  going  to 
ask  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  relax  Its 
new  500-mile  limit  on  nonstop  flights  from 
National  Airport.  It  will  ask  for  a  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  flights  that  can  use 
the  field  each  hour. 

The  proposal,  which  has  substantial  but 
not  unanimous  support  among  the  13  car¬ 
riers  serving  National,  calls  for  a  new  non¬ 
stop  perimeter  of  650  to  1000  miles  and  a 
ceiling  of  44  scheduled  flights  per  hour. 

William  Martin,  an  official  of  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Association,  coordinating  body  for  the 
airline  industry,  said  that  while  this  pro¬ 
posal  does  not  have  unanimous  support,  it 
appears  to  have  more  than  any  other  except 
one  previous  suggestion  that  would  freeze 
all  schedules  as  of  June  20. 

This  was  proposed  to  the  FAA  before  it 
announced  Its  500-mile  ruling  July  1.  FAA 
^bypassed  it. 

The  new  proposal  is  expected  to  go  to  FAA 
administrator  William  F.  McKee  today. 

According  to  one  airline  spokesman,  it 
woulck  lead  to  a  scheduling  committee  made 
up  of  airline  representatives  who  would  di¬ 
vide  the\4  hourly  flights  among  the  carriers. 

Such  a ’committee  operated  several  years 
ago  for  LaGuardia  Airport  in  New  York  and, 
according  tothe  spokesman,  “their  meetings 
were  rather  unpleasant  affairs.” 

The  500-mile  >perimeter  was  decreed  by 
McKee  on  July  1  to  take  effect  Aug.  7. 

Its  effect  would  b\to  force  passengers  who 
want  to  fly  nonstop  tdsuch  cities  as  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Miami  and  Minneapolis  to  catch 
planes  from  Dulles  and  friendship  Interna¬ 
tional  Airports. 

McKee  acted  following  \  public  outcry 
created  by  the  opening  of  National  to  some 
commercial  jet  traffic  in  April.  \rhe  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  ban  on  jets  brought  aaupsurge  of 
air  traffic  and  an  increase  in  terminal  con¬ 
gestion. 

resulted  in  outcry 

Before  McKee's  500-mile  order  nonstop 
flights  were  permitted  to  points  within  650 
miles,  including  Chicago  and  Boston,  and  tp 
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eight  cities  up  to  1,000  miles  away,  including 
StSiouis  and  Minneapolis. 

Bu^  the  new  perimeter  edict  resulted  in 
its  OTfcp.  outcry,  chiefly  from  such  affected 
states  ds  Illinois,  Florida,  Georgia,  Tennessee 
and  Min\esota. 

McKee  met  with  a  delegation  of  Congress¬ 
men  from  affected  states  July  12  and  an¬ 
nounced  tharShe  would  reexamine  all  alter¬ 
natives.  Another  meeting  is  scheduled  early 
next  week.  McKee  is  expected  to  render  a 
final  decision  at  that  session. 

MAY  BACK  DOWN 

Airline  industry  sources  expect  McKee  to 
back  down  on  the  500-hjile  perimeter.  One 
said  yesterday  it  is  obvious  that  Congres¬ 
sional  reaction  has  made  perimeter  “po¬ 
litically  unacceptable”  for  McKee. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  presume  on  McKee 
is  that  ground  time  to  downtoVn  Washing¬ 
ton  increases  significantly  for  flights  operat¬ 
ing  from  Dulles  and  Friendship.  Estimates 
of  the  difference  vary  from  15  to  45  nainutes. 

The  FAA  had  no  comment  on  tne  new 
proposal  from  the  airline  industry.  \The 
limit  of  44  scheduled  flights  per  hour  is^in 
line  with  what  FAA  sought  when  it  orderfe^ 
the  500-mile  perimeter.  N 

WHAT  IT  CAN  HANDLE 

In  instrument  weather,  National  Airport 
can  handle  a  maximum  of  about  60  flights 
per  hour.  The  44  flights  per  hour  represents 
the  scheduled  airlines’  share  of  an  historic 
73-to-27  ratio  between  airlines  and  general 
aviation  at  National. 

Presently  National  is  handling  an  average 
of  100  flights  per  hour  in  good  weather  in¬ 
cluding  general  as  well  as  commercial  avia¬ 
tion.  The  number  increases  in  peak  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  hours. 

The  airline  proposal  is  for  a  maximum  of 
44  flights  (landings  and  takeoffs)  for  any 
hour  of  the  day,  not  including  general  avia¬ 
tion. 

The  mounting  pressure  on  McKee  was 
discussed  yesterday  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion.  Acting  chairman  Walter  C.  Louchheim 
said,  “Some  Congressmen  appear  to  be  more 
interested  in  adding  15  minutes  to  their 
campaigns  than  in  the  public  safety.” 

Louchheim  announced  that  the  NCPC’s 
special  National  Airport  Committee  will  meet 
next  week.  Paul  Thiry,  a  Seattle  architect 
and  an  NCPC  member,  said  he  hopes  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee  will  consider  some  faster 
means  of  getting  people  from  Dulles  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  suggested  a  monorail  and  said, 
“You  can  go  to  Chicago  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  come  in  to  Washington  from 
Friendship  or  Dulles.”  / 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  mil 
the  Senator  yield  ?  / 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield.  / 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Preside  nyr  have 
the  floor,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  / 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thanVthe  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  / 

Mr.  President,  I  wishj*5  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  the 
remarks  he  has  mad^f  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  which  appar¬ 
ently  the  head  oythe  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  is  thinking  of  putting  into  effect. 

It  seems  to  me  unjust  that  those  Sen¬ 
ators  and  other  people  who  live  the 
farthest  frooi  Washington  should  be  ad¬ 
ditionally  handicapped  by  having  to  take 
a  longer  year  ride  or  bus  ride  in  order  to 
get  on /an  airplane  to  go  that  longer 
distance. 

I^jKave  attempted  to  make  it  clear  to 
thg  gentleman  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
p&rticular  program  that  I  believe  the  im¬ 


position  of  a  500-mile  limitation  for  jets 
on  the  local  airport  would  be  very  unfair. 

I  might  add  for  the  Record  that  both 
distinguished  Senators  from  Wisconsin 
have  joined  me  in  calling  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  making  it  clear  that 
we,  too,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  oppose  the  500 -mile  limit. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  contribution,  because  I  understand 
that  the  FAA  this  week  is  reviewing  its 
earlier  proposal,  in  light  of  the  under¬ 
standable  storm  of  protests  which  has 
come  into  Washington  from  those  areas 
which  are  selected  out  by  this  500-mile 
nonstop  limitation,  which  would  compel 
many  people  to  undergo  the  penalty  of 
slower  transportation  simply  because  of 
geographic  residence. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
I  appreciate  the  generosity  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  in  yielding  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  state  my  support  for  his 
amendment  to  the  foreign  assistance  bill, 
which  would  provide  for  a  2-year  limi¬ 
tation  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
Latin  America.  I  do  so  because  we  have 
a  special  relationship  in  Latin  America. 
We  have  been  working  to  improve  that 
relationship  over  the  years. 

This  program  was  started  in  1960,  and 
we  renewed  it  in  1962  for  4  years.  Now 
the  committee  has  only  recommended  a 
1-year  extension. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  a  2-year  ex¬ 
tension  for  development  loans  and  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  That  pro¬ 
posal  was  defeated.  Now  we  have  it  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  alone. 

Possibly,  an  added  reason  exists  for 
the  committee  recommending  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  full  amount  of  the  re¬ 
quest  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram.  I  believe  that  is  an  indication 
that  the  committee  puts  it  on  a  some¬ 
what  differing  footing  than  the  develop¬ 
ment  loans  and  Alliance  for  Progress 
together. 

Three  Presidents  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Latin  American  countries.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  put  additional  safeguards  in 
its  recommendation.  I  believe  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  continue  this  friendship, 
and  show  that  we  value  working  with 
Latin  American  countries  in  their  de¬ 
velopment,  for  our  mutual  interest  in 
the  days  to  come. 

So  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  supporting  his  amendment  to 
make  this  a  2-year  authorization  rather 
than  just  a  1-year  authorization. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  permitting  me 
to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  his  statement  and  for  his 
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support.  In  a  short  time,  he  has  ad¬ 
vanced  convincing  reasons  why  this  mod¬ 
est  proposal  should  be  adopted. 

Last  Friday,  Mr.  President,  I  called  up 
this  amendment,  which  provides  for  a  2- 
year  authorization  of  development  loan 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  in  its  particular  section  of 
the  bill.  I  know  that  Senators  under¬ 
stand  the  arguments  that  will  be  made 
for  and  against  the  proposed  amendment, 
so  I  do  not  believe  that  the  discussion 
should  take  much  time. 

From  the  beginning,  as  the  record 
shows,  the  program  to  assist  Latin 
America,  known  as  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress,  was  intended  to  be  a  long-term  ef¬ 
fort.  The  original  act  of  assistance, 
voted  by  the  Congress  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  President  Eisenhower,  makes 
this  intention  clear.  This  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Development  Act  was  enacted  on 
September  8, 1960. 

Following  this  act  of  Congress  and  the 
declaration  called  the  Act  of  Bogota,  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  later  agreed  in  1961  to  the  charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  establishing  an  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  within  the  framework 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Except  for  Cuba,  every  Latin  American 
country  joined  with  us  in  the  adoption 
of  this  charter. 

This  plan  was  implemented  under  the 
administration  of  President  Kennedy. 
In  a  speech  to  the  diplomats  of  the  Latin 
American  republics,  after  he  came  into 
office,  President  Kennedy  indicated  the 
desire  of  his  administration  to  carry  on 
the  idea  of  an  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  he  said  was  instituted  on  an  Inter- 
American  scale  by  President  Eisenhower. 

When  President  Johnson  came  into 
office,  in  a  short  time  he  announced 
strong  support  for  this  program.  Again 
and  again,  when  statements  and  speeches 
were  made,  they  referred  to  the  progress 
which  could  be  made  in  the  decade.  Five 
years  have  passed  since  1960,  and  the 
decade  does  not  end  until  1970. 

The  first  authorization  for  assistance 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  made  in 
1962,  was  for  4  years,  ending  July  1, 1966, 
and  the  amount  authorized  is  about  to 
expire. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  first  authoriza¬ 
tion,  beginning  with  the  $500  million  re¬ 
quested  in  1961  under  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Development  Act,  and  followed  by 
the  4-year  program  adopted  in  1962, 
covered  the  first  5  years  of  authority. 

The  President  asked  the  Congress  this 
year  to  approve  a  second  5-year  authori¬ 
zation.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  approved  that  request,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  now 
recommended  a  1-year  authorization  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

My  amendment,  which  I  think  is 
rather  modest,  would  authorize  for  2 
years  the  assistance  furnished  through 
development  loans  without  changing  the 
level  of  the  authorization  provided  in  the 
committee  bill  for  this  fiscal  year  or  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

I  should  think,  considering  the  history 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  in¬ 
tended  program  and  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  that  we  have  seen,  that  the  au- 
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thorizatlon  should  be  for  longer  than  2 
years.  With  the  temper  of  the  Senate, 
as  expressed  on  amendments  in  the  last 
few  days,  I  do  not  think  that  will  be 
done,  but  I  do  believe  there  is  interest  in 
restoring  a  better  long-term  basis  to  this 
program  which  bears  on  our  own 
hemisphere. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senate  defeated 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  which 
would  have  provided  a  general  2-year  au¬ 
thorization  for  all  of  the  programs  in  the 
bill;  and  later  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
giving  2 -year  authorization  for  some  of 
the  programs  in  the  bill,  was  also  de¬ 
feated. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  arguments 
that  were  made  against  those  amend¬ 
ments,  and  the  assumptions  upon  which 
they  were  based,  apply  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  Commimttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Congress  have  been  critical  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  and  I  think  cor¬ 
rectly  so.  Unless  provision  is  made  for 
more  effective  use  of  aid  funds,  and  for 
reform  and  revisions  of  the  aid  program 
to  achieve  better  use  of  these  funds,  I 
believe  the  overall  program  will  not 
achieve  the  greater  support  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  that  is  desired. 

The  committee  has  also  called  again 
and  again,  as  has  the  entire  Congress, 
upon  other  countries  to  assist  in  sharing 
the  burden  of  foreign  aid. 

In  regard  to  the  Alliance,  I  believe 
that  our  insistence  that  other  countries 
should  assist  in  our  aid  program  has  had 
a  response,  so  far  as  Latin  America  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  are  concerned. 

The  urgency  has  provided  the  Con¬ 
gress  information  which  shows  that  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
approved  loans  of  more  than  $1.5  billion 
to  Latin  American  countries  since  1961, 
while  the  World  Bank  has  also  sharply 
increased  its  lending  to  these  countries 
since  1964.  Additionally,  contributions 
to  the  Alliance  from  the  other  free  world 
countries  that  are  members  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
OECD  averaged  $203  million  in  1961, 
1962,  and  1963,  with  1964  and  later  fig¬ 
ures  showing  increases  of  some  10  per¬ 
cent  above  earlier  levels. 

In  the  information  supplied  the  com¬ 
mittee  during  hearings  on  this  bill,  de¬ 
tailed  figures  on  the  total  current  as¬ 
sistance  going  to  Latin  America  were 
given.  The  grand  total  for  fiscal  1966 
was  said  to  include  almost  $900  million 
from  international  organizations  and 
agencies. 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account 
the  efforts  made  by  individual  countries 
and  allies.  Some  of  these  efforts  may 
also  be  seen  by  the  various  means,  in  1965 
and  1966,  whereby  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Spain  made  available  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  bonds  in  the  amount 
of  nearly  $100  million  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Two  or  three  days  ago,  after  the  Sen¬ 
ate  had  reviewed  a  2-year  authorization 
for  all  countries,  I  also  read  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  saying  that  Canada 
was  reducing  its  interest  rate  and  pro- 
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viding  a  longer  grace  period  for  any  loan 
it  would  make  through  the  Alliance  For 
Progress. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  unique  in  another  way.  The 
Alliance  provides  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  its  development  loan  funds  shall  be 
used  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  in¬ 
vestment  by  private  enterprise.  In  this 
regard,  I  note  in  the  hearing  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  ques¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Gordon  at  some  length  about 
the  results  of  the  Alliance  in  encourag¬ 
ing  private  investment  or  largely  private 
investment  in  Latin  America. 

From  the  information  supplied  in  the 
hearings,  the  accumulated  U.S.  private 
investment  alone  in  Latin  America  since 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  initiated 
was  shown  to  have  increased  year  by 
year.  The  last  availabale  exact  figures 
were  for  1964,  when  this  cumulative  total 
U.S.  investment  portion  was  approaching 
$14  billion. 

My  second  point  is  that  the  committee 
has  insisted — particularly  the  chair¬ 
man — that  a  larger  part  of  our  aid  should 
be  channeled  multilaterally  through  in¬ 
ternational  lending  institutions.  The 
committee  makes  that  a  very  strong 
point  in  its  report,  and  I  think  that  most 
Senators  agree  with  this  objective. 

In  the  committee  report  it  is  pointed 
out  that  this  aim  and  objective  is  being 
accepted  with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  I  shall  read  from  page  14  of 
the  report : 

Second,  the  section  would  authorize  the 
transfer  of  up  to  15  percent  of  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds  to  the  Inter- American  De¬ 
velopment  Bank  or  to  the  World  Bank  or  its 
affiliates.  This  is  analogous  to  the  authority 
presently  existing  in  section  205  for  the 
transfer  of  development  loan  funds  to  the 
World  Bank  or  its  affiliates. 

The  President  would  be  given  discretion 
to  transfer ,  loan  funds  for  distribution 
through  the  international  lending  agencies, 
whereas  under  the  amendment  to  section 
205  of  the  act  contained  in  section  102(a)  (2) 
of  this  bill,  relating  to  the  development  loan 
program,  15  percent  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  would  be  available  only  for  transfer  to 
the  international  institutions. 

Under  this  authority,  if  Congress  ap¬ 
propriates  the  full  appropriation  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  the  President  could 
transfer  up  to  $81,450,000  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  or  the 
World  Bank  group  for  use  in  Latin 
America;  that  would  be  out  of  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $543  million.  I  make  the 
point  that  the  committee  has  provided 
in  the  bill  for  the  multilateral  objective 
that  it  so  strongly  argues. 

I  assume  that  the  major  argument 
that  has  been  made  against  a  further 
term  of  authority  for  the  Alliance,  and 
is  also  made  against  the  whole  foreign 
aid  program,  is  simply  that  it  is  not  effec¬ 
tive  and  not  making  the  progress  that 
was  intended  by  the  Congress  and  by 
our  country,  and  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  make  it  more  effective  before 
an  authorization  longer  than  1  year 
should  be  made. 

In  response  to  that  argument,  I  should 
say  that  the  committee  has  written  into 
the  bill  stricter  controls  upon  the  use 
of  our  funds  made  available  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  insure  better 
planning,  and  to  assure  that  these  funds 


would  be  used  not  only  for  national  pur¬ 
poses  but  to  bring  about  a  closer  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

The  committee  has  provided,  and  I 
shall  read  from  page  14  of  the  report: 

First,  it  would  provide  that  Alliance  for 
Progress  loans  may  be  made  only  to  support 
national  economic  plans  approved  by  the 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  (CIAP).  The  effect  would  be 
that  before  a  country  could  participate  fully 
In  the  Alliance  it  would  have  to  make  a  na¬ 
tional  economic  plan  which  would  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Alliance's  international  body. 
CIAP  would  not  be  given  the  power  to  control 
American  aid;  it  would  be  given  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  veto  in  the  sense  that  if  it  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  a  country’s  plan,  that  country  could 
receive  no  U.S.  loans.  CIAP,  consisting  of  six 
distinguished  Latin  Americans  and  one  North 
American,  is  in  a  better  position  than  AID 
or  the  State  Department  to  insist  on  rigorous 
Latin  American  compliance  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Alliance.  The  requirement  would 
not  apply  to  grant  aid;  i.e.,  to  technical  assist¬ 
ance  or  to  emergency  assistance  to  meet  un¬ 
foreseen  contingencies. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  written 
into  its  bill,  this  stricter  control  upon  the 
use  of  funds  provided  a  country.  As  I 
say,  it  is  to  assure  a  more  effective  na¬ 
tional  plan,  to  assure  a  plan  which  would 
encourage  integration  of  the  economies 
of  Latin  America. 

Finally,  as  I  said,  the  argument  is  made 
with  respect  to  many  countries  that  the 
overall  aid  program  is  not  tight  and  effec¬ 
tive.  I  am  sure  it  is  made  properly,  and 
I  have  made  this  argument  in  the  past; 
in  fact,  beginning  in  1958, 1  have  offered 
many  proposals  to  make  the  foreign  aid 
program  more  effective,  and  none  have 
been  written  into  the  bills  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  in  earlier  years. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  that  reforms  in 
the  overall  program  are  required,  and  I 
hope  the  agency  will  do  all  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  directs,  but  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  comments  about  the  alliance  in  the 
report  on  this  bill. 

The  committee  reports  that  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  is  making  consider¬ 
able  progress.  I  read  from  page  15  of 
the  report: 

The  committee  has  approved  a  1-year  au¬ 
thorization  of  $543  million,  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  request,  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Of  this  amount,  $87,700,000,  also 
the  appropriation  request,  will  be  available 
for  grants.  The  administration  requested  an 
authorization  of  $850  million  for  each  of  the 
next  5  fiscal  years  and  proposed  that  $100 
million  of  this  amount  be  authorized  to  be 
available  annually  for  grants. 

The  fact  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
the  only  major  non-U.N.  aid  program  which 
the  committee  did  not  cut  demonstrates  the 
committee’s  support  for  the  program.  Al¬ 
though  the  results  over  the  last  5  years  have 
not  been  as  dramatic  as  we  and  our  Latin- 
American  partners  would  have  liked,  there 
has  been  considerable  progress  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  the  results  justify  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
request. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  have  been 
some  defects  in  the  program.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  some  waste. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  more 
progress  could  have  been  made. 

The  report  states  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  joined  a  regional  and  continen- 
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tal  program — almost  a  complete  hemi¬ 
spheric  program — into  which  the  Latin  - 
American  countries  have  entered,  with 
the  exception  of  Cuba.  The  United 
States  has  also  entered  and  has  fostered 
this  spirit  of  cooperation,  with  the  Inten¬ 
tion  of  carrying  it  forward. 

The  Alliance  has  made  progress.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  place 
the  program  under  a  1-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  thus  raise  doubts  among  the 
countries  making  their  efforts  against 
great  difficulties.  I  believe  we  should 
encourage  these  nations  to  continue  to 
make  the  effort  to  secure  the  economic 
growth  and  governmental  reforms  that 
are  needed,  and  which  we  want  to  see 
occur  rapidly  and  regularly. 

When  questioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  in  the  hearings, 
Mr.  Gordon,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter- American  Affairs,  stated  that  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  since  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  instituted,  that  in  the  past 
3  years  it  had  met  the  target  of  a  2 y2- 
percent  rate  of  growth  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
today  to  place  in  the  Record  the  list  of 
all  of  the  kinds  of  progress  which  have 
been  achieved  in  the  Aliance  program  as 
they  have  been  thoroughly  documented 
in  the  reports  given  to  the  committee  and 
In  information  which  appears  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  hearings. 

When  I  called  up  my  amendment  in 
the  Senate  last  Friday,  I  noted  some  of 
these  areas  of  change  and  improvement, 
among  which  tax  reform  well  points  up 
internal  self-help  action.  A  recent  re¬ 
port  of  the  AID  speaks  of  this  reform, 
and  I  read  from  it: 

Comprehensive  tax  collections  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  implemented  by  five  coun¬ 
tries  while  four  others  have  concentrated  on 
the  administration  and  development  of  bet¬ 
ter  tax  systems.  Currently,  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  has  teams  in  18  countries  to 
assist  in  these  self-help  efforts.  Among  the 
accomplishments  of  the  program  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  11  countries  are  working  on  such 
management  improvements  as  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  their  tax  agencies  and  revenue  ac¬ 
counting  systems:  effective  programs  for  the 
audit  and  investigation  of  tax  returns  have 
been  or  are  being  established  in  13  coun¬ 
tries;  in-country  training  organizations  have 
been  established  in  11  countries.  Total  tax 
revenues  increased  26%  in  Latin  America  in 
the  last  five  years. 

Savings  have  also  increased  in  Latin 
America  to  a  marked  degree,  and  we 
know  that  savings  are  the  basis  for  in¬ 
vestment  by  peoples  in  the  countries 
themselves  to  improve  their  industrial 
and  agricultural  growth.  These  savings 
have  grown  almost  $2.5  billion  in  5  years 
and  they  provide  a  steadily  increasing 
share  of  domestic  resources  to  go  to  local 
development. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  the 
fields  of  social  reform,  education,  basic 
development,  and  health,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statistics  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  July  1  of  this  year  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EDUCATION 

Textbooks:  Textbooks  distributed  to  Latin 
American  countries  totaled  about  14,268,000 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966;  9,173,000  have 
been  distributed  during  the  past  two  years. 

Classrooms  Contracted :  AXD-assisted 

classrooms  construction  has  continued  with 
the  number  completed  in  fiscal  year  1965  and 
fiscal  year  1966  equaling  that  of  the  previous 
three-year  period;  in  all,  a  total  of  27,000 
units  have  been  built. 

School  Enrollment:  AID -assisted  teacher 
training  courses  have  been  completed  by 
8,700  and  9,000  teachers  in  fiscal  years  1965 
and  1966,  respectively,  with  more  than  38,000 
teachers  having  graduated  from  such  pro¬ 
gram  since  their  inception.  Also,  more  than 
100,000  teachers  have  profited  from  in-service 
training  sessions  financed  aU  or  in  part  by 
AID. 

AGRICULTURE 

More  than  1,130,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  newly  Irrigated  under  AID  projects. 
Also,  387,000  acres  have  been  reclaimed  by 
clearing  and  draining.  Fertilizers  provided 
under  AID  programs  in  fiscal  year  1965 
totaled  more  than  72,000  nutrient  tons,  of 
which  38,000  nutrient  tons  were  produced 
locally. 

Supervised  agricultural  credit  loans  total¬ 
ing  $337  million  have  been  extended  to 
$682,000  persons  through  fiscal  year  1966. 
From  fiscal  year  1962  through  fiscal  year  1964 
loans  totaled  $81.5  million;  in  fiscal  year  1965 
the  amount  was  $108  million  and  in  fiscal 
year  1966,  $147  million. 

HOUSING 

Housing  constructed  through  AID  financ¬ 
ing  in  fiscal  year  1965  and  fiscal  year  1966 
have  exceeded  132,000  units,  providing  better 
living  conditions  for  approximately  790,000 
people.  Savings  and  loan  systems  to  capture 
savings  for  investment  in  housing  are  suc¬ 
ceeding.  By  December  1965,  90  savings  and 
loan  associations  with  360,000  members  had 
been  established  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  Homes  financed  totaled  41,000  while 
net  savings  were  $113  million. 

HEALTH 

Approximately  1,200  health  centers  are 
now  in  operation  as  compared  with  686  in 
July  1964.  Mobile  health  units  during  the 
same  period  increased  from  61  to  88.  Vac¬ 
cinations  against  measles,  smallpox,  and 
cholera  have  been  given  to  approximately 
four  million  people  at  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1966,  malaria  eradication  programs  pro¬ 
tect  100  million  persons. 

More  than  2,700  rural  wells  and  1,170  pota¬ 
ble  water  supply  systems  serving  14,500,000 
have  been  completed  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1966. 

CREDIT  UNIONS 

In  September  1962,  when  AID  first  began 
its  efforts  to  establish  credit  unions,  there 
were  432  with  124,000  members  and  accumu¬ 
lated  savings  of  slightly  more  than  $4  million. 
As  of  December  1965,  1,930  credit  unions 
were  in  operation  serving  more  than  457,000 
members  with  savings  of  $30  million.  Loans 
totaled  $29  million. 

MILES  OP  ROAD  BUILT  OR  IMPROVED 

More  than  14,000  miles  of  roads  were  built 
or  improved  under  AID-assisted  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  cities  and  private  organizations  in 
this  country  have  also  been  stirred  and 
been  sympathetic  to  the  efforts  of  the 
people  of  the  continent  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  to  move  forward  and  have  joined  In 
collaborating  with  that  effort.  They 
have  made  contributions.  They  have 
joined  sister  cities  and  both  have  re¬ 
ceived  great  benefits  from  that  mutual 
collaboration  and  cooperation. 
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Farm  organizations  and  rural  electri¬ 
cal  cooperatives  have  joined  in  a  mutual 
effort  with  similar  organizations  in  Latin 
America  to  improve  agriculture,  and  to 
Improve  cooperatives  in  those  countries. 
There  1s  a  wealth  of  information  to  show 
that  progress  has  been  made,  perhaps  not 
all  that  should  have  been  made,  but 
enough  to  warrant  our  confidence  and  a 
larger  measure  of  our  future  intentions. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced 
the  amendment,  because  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  does  seem  to  have  different 
characteristics  from  the  groupings  of  our 
other  recipients 

I  have  said  that  it  is  multinational.  It 
is  continental.  It  is  hemispheric.  It 
brings  together  a  group  of  nations  in  the 
hemisphere  which,  if  they  are  not  alike 
culturally,  do  have  many  historical  simi¬ 
larities  and  experiences,  and  with  whom 
we  have  enjoyed  long  association. 

It  may  be  argued  this  this  1  additional 
year  will  not  make  much  difference.  I 
would  say,  however,  that  when  our  coun¬ 
tries  have  joined  together,  under  three 
Presidents,  to  look  ahead  to  this  associa¬ 
tion,  this  country  ought  to  maintain  the 
motivation  and  impact  of  the  Alliance. 
One  year  only  could  discourage  those 
countries  which  are  beginning  to  make 
an  effective  effort  and  it  could  cast  some 
doubt  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  state¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made,  not  only  by 
three  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
bills  that  it  has  enacted. 

I  should  like  to  note  as  I  close,  the 
statements  of  three  Presidents.  The  first, 
as  I  have  said,  was  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  when  the  Act  of  Bogota  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America.  In  that  year, 
1960,  Congress  enacted  a  law  relating  to 
asssitance  for  Latin  American  countries, 
setting  forth  longtime  goals,  and  au¬ 
thorized  $500  million  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  program. 

President  Kennedy,  when  he  became 
President,  in  speaking  about  his  policy 
to  the  diplomats  from  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  talked  eloquently  of  the 
goals  of  their  countries  and  ours  in  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  his  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  at 
a  White  House  Reception  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  for  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  of  the  Latin  American  Republics, 
March  13,  1961 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
for  me,  for  the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  John¬ 
son,  and  for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  wel¬ 
come  the  Ambassadorial  Corps  of  our  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  our  long  time  friends,  to  the  White 
House  today.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years  ago  this  week  the  United  States,  stirred 
by  the  heroic  struggle  of  its  fellow  Americans, 
urged  the  independence  and  recognition  of 
the  new  Latin  American  Republics.  It  was 
then,  at  the  dawn  of  freedom  throughout 
this  hemisphere,  that  Bolivar  spoke  of  his 
desire  to  see  the  Americas  fashioned  into  the 
greatest  region  in  the  world,  “greatest,”  he 
said,  “not  so  much  by  virtue  of  her  area  and 
her  wealth,  as  by  her  freedom  and  her  glory.” 

Never  in  the  long  history  of  our  hemisphere 
has  this  dream  been  nearer  to  fulfillment, 
and  never  has  it  been  in  greater  danger. 
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The  genius  of  our  scientists  has  given  us 
the  tools  to  bring  abundance  to  our  land, 
strength  to  our  Industry,  and  knowledge  to 
our  people.  For  the  first  time  we  have  the 
capacity  to  strike  off  the  remaining  bonds  of 
poverty  and  ignorance — to  free  our  people  for 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  fulfillment 
which  has  always  been  the  goal  of  our  civili¬ 
zation. 

Yet  at  this  very  moment  of  maximum  op¬ 
portunity,  we  confront  the  same  forces  which 
have  imperiled  America  throughout  its  his¬ 
tory — the  alien  forces  which  once  again  seek 
to  impose  the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World 
on  the  people  of  the  New. 

I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  today  so 
that  I  might  discuss  these  challenges  and 
these  dangers. 

We  meet  together  as  firm  and  ancient 
friends,  united  by  history  and  experience  and 
by  our  determination  to  advance  the  values 
of  American  civilization.  For  this  New  World 
of  ours  is  not  a  mere  accident  of  geography. 
Our  continents  are  bound  together  by  a  com¬ 
mon  history,  the  endless  exploration  of  new 
frontiers.  Our  nations  are  the  product  of  a 
common  struggle,  the  revolt  from  colonial 
rule.  And  our  people  share  a  common  heri¬ 
tage.  the  quest  for  the  dignity  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  man. 

The  revolutions  which  gave  us  birth 
ignited,  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Paine,  “a 
spark  never  to  be  extinguished."  And  across 
vast,  turbulent  continents  these  American 
ideals  still  stir  man’s  struggle  for  national 
independence  and  individual  freedom.  But 
as  we  welcome  the  spread  of  the  American 
revolution  to  other  lands,  we  must  also 
remember  that  our  own  struggle — the  rev¬ 
olution  which  began  in  Philadelphia  in 
1776,  and  in  Caracas  in  1811 — is  not  yet 
finished.  Our  hemisphere’s  mission  is  not 
yet  completed.  For  our  unfulfilled  task  is 
to  demonstrate  to  the  entire  world  that 
man’s  unsatisfied  aspiration  for  economic 
progress  and  social  justice  can  best  be 
achieved  by  free  men  working  within  a 
framework  of  democratic  institutions.  If  we 
can  do  this  in  our  own  hemisphere,  and  for 
our  own  people,  we  may  yet  realize  the 
prophecy  of  the  great  Mexican  patriot,  Beni¬ 
to  Juarez,  that  “democracy  is  the  destiny  of 
future  humanity.” 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  let  me 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  North  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  not  always  grasped  the  significance 
of  this  common  mission,  just  as  it  is  also 
true  that  many  in  your  own  countries  have 
not  fully  understood  the  urgency  of  the  need 
to  lift  people  from  poverty  and  ignorance 
and  despair.  But  we  must  turn  from  these 
mistakes — from  the  failures  and  the  mis¬ 
understandings  of  the  past  to  a  future  full 
of  peril,  but  bright  with  hope. 

Throughout  Latin  America,  a  continent 
rich  in  resources  and  in  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  achievements  of  its  people,  millions 
of  men  and  women  suffer  the  daily  degrada¬ 
tions  of  poverty  and  hunger.  They  lack 
decent  shelter  or  protection  from  disease. 
Their  children  are  deprived  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  or  the  jobs  which  are  the  gateway  to  a 
better  life.  And  each  day  the  problems  grow 
more  urgent.  Population  growth  is  outpac¬ 
ing  economic  growth — low  living  standards 
are  further  endangered — and  discontent — the 
discontent  of  a  people  who  know  that  abun¬ 
dance  and  the  tools  of  progress  are  at  last 
within  their  reach — that  discontent  is  grow¬ 
ing.  In  the  words  of  Jose  Figueres,  “once 
dormant  peoples  are  struggling  upward  to¬ 
ward  the  sun,  toward  a  better  life.” 

If  we  are  to  meet  a  problem  so  staggering 
in  its-  dimensions,  our  approach  must  itself 
be  equally  bold — an  approach  consistent  with 
the  majestic  concept  of  Operation  Pan  Amer¬ 
ica.  Therefore  I  have  called  on  all  people 
of  the  hemisphere  to  join  in  a  new  Alliance 
for  Progress — Alianza  para  Progreso — a  vast 
cooperative  effort,  unparalleled  in  magnitude 


and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  the  American  people  far  homes, 
work  and  land,  health  and  schools — techo, 
trabajo  y  tierra,  salud  y  escuela. 

First,  I  propose  that  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  begin  on  a  vast  new  Ten  Year  Plan  for 
the  Americas,  a  plan  to  transform  the  1960’s 
into  a  historic  decade  of  democratic  progress. 

These  10  years  will  be  the  years  of  maxi¬ 
mum  progress-maximum  effort,  the  years 
when  the  greatest  obstacles  must  be  over¬ 
come,  the  years  when  the  need  for  assistance 
will  be  the  greatest. 

And  if  we  are  successful,  if  our  effort  is 
bold  enough  and  determined  enough,  then 
the  close  of  this  decade  will  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  American  experience. 
The  living  standards  of  every  American  fam¬ 
ily  will  be  on  the  rise,  basic  education  will  be 
available  to  all,  hunger  will  be  a  forgotten  ex¬ 
perience,  the  need  for  massive  outside  help 
will  have  passed,  most  nations  will  have  en¬ 
tered  a  period  of  self-sustaining  growth,  and 
though  there  will  be  still  much  to  do,  every 
American  Republic  will  be  the  master  of  its 
own  revolution  and  its  own  hope  and  prog¬ 
ress. 

Let  me  stress  that  only  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  efforts  of  the  American  nations  them¬ 
selves  can  bring  success  to  this  effort.  They, 
and  they  alone,  can  mobilize  their  resources, 
enlist  the  energies  of  their  people,  and  mod¬ 
ify  their  social  patterns  so  that  all,  and  not 
just  a  privileged  few,  share  in  the  fruits  of 
growth.  If  this  effort  is  made,  then  outside 
assistance  will  give  vital  impetus  to  progress; 
without  it,  no  amount  of  help  will  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Thus  if  the  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
ready  to  do  their  part,  and  I  am  sure  they  are, 
then  I  believe  the  United  States,  for  its  part, 
should  help  provide  resources  of  a  scope  and 
magnitude  sufficient  to  make  this  bold  devel¬ 
opment  plan  a  success— just  as  we  helped  to 
provide,  against  equal  odds  nearly,  the  re¬ 
sources  adequate  to  help  rebuild  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  Western  Europe.  For  only  an  effort 
of  towering  dimensions  can  ensure  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  our  plan  for  a  decade  of  progress. 

Secondly,  I  will  shortly  request  a  minis¬ 
terial  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  a  meeting  at  which 
we  can  begin  the  massive  planning  effort 
which  will  be  at  the  heart  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

For  if  our  Alliance  is  to  suceed,  each  Latin 
nation  must  formulate  long-range  plans  for 
its  own  development,  plans  which  establish 
targets  and  priorities,  ensure  monetary  sta¬ 
bility,  establish  the  machinery  for  vital  social 
change,  stimulate  private  activity  and  initia¬ 
tive,  and  provide  for  a  maximum  national  ef¬ 
fort.  These  plans  will  be  the  foundation  of 
our  development  effort,  and  the  basis  for  the 
allocation  of  outside  resources. 

A  greatly  strengthened  IA-ECOSOC,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank,  can  assemble  the  leading  econo¬ 
mists  and  experts  of  the  hemisphere  to  help 
each  country  develop  its  own  development 
plan — and  provide  a  continuing  review  of 
economic  progress  in  this  hemisphere. 

Third,  I  have  this  evening  signed  a  request 
to  the  Congress  for  $500  million  as  a  first  step 
in  fulfilling  the  Act  of  Bogota.  This  is  the 
first  large-scale  Inter-American  effort,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  my  predecessor  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  to  attack  the  social  barriers  which 
block  economic  progress.  The  money  will  be 
used  to  combat  illiteracy,  improve  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  use  of  their  land,  wipe  out  dis¬ 
ease,  attack  archaic  tax  and  land  tenure 
structures,  provide  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  offer  a  broad  range  of  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  benefits  of  increasing 
abundance  available  to  all.  We  will  begin  to 
commit  these  funds  as  soon  as  they  are 
appropriated. 

Fourth,  we  must  support  all  economic  in¬ 
tegration  which  is  a  genuine  step  toward 


larger  markets  and  greater  competitive  op¬ 
portunity.  The  fragmentation  of  Latin 
American  economies  is  a  serious  barrier  to 
industrial  growth.  Projects  such  as  the 
Central  American  common  market  and  free 
trade  areas  in  South  America  can  help  to 
remove  these  obstacles. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  is  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  in  serious,  case-by-case  examina¬ 
tions  of  commodity  market  problems.  Fre¬ 
quent  violent  change  in  commodity  prices 
seriously  injure  the  economies  of  many  Latin 
American  countries,  draining  their  resources 
and  stultifying  their  growth.  Together  we 
must  find  practical  methods  of  bringing  an 
end  to  this  pattern. 

Sixth,  we  will  immediately  step  up  our 
Food  for  Peace  emergency  program,  help 
establish  food  reserves  in  areas  of  recurrent 
drought,  help  provide  school  lunches  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  offer  feed  grains  for  use  in  rural 
development.  For  hungry  men  and  women 
cannot  wait  for  economic  discussions  or  dip¬ 
lomatic  meetings — their  need  is  urgent — and 
their  hunger  rests  heavily  on  the  conscience 
of  their  fellow  men. 

Seventh,  all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere 
must  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  expanding 
wonders  of  science — wonders  which  have 
captured  man’s  imagination,  challenged  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  given  him  the  tools 
for  rapid  progress.  I  invite  Latin  American 
scientists  to  work  with  us  in  new  projects  in 
fields  such  as  medicine  and  agriculture,  phys¬ 
ics,  and  astronomy,  and  desalinization,  to 
help  plan  for  regional  research  laboratories 
in  these  and  other  fields,  and  to  strengthen 
cooperation  between  American  universities 
and  laboratories. 

We  also  intend  to  expand  our  science 
teacher  training  programs  to  include  Latin 
American  instructors,  to  assist  in  establish¬ 
ing  such  programs  in  other  American  coun¬ 
tries,  and  translate  and  make  available  revo¬ 
lutionary  new  teaching  materials  in  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  mathematics,  so  that 
the  young  of  all  nations  may  contribute  their 
skills  to  the  advance  of  science. 

Eighth,  we  must  rapidly  expand  the  train¬ 
ing  of  those  needed  to  man  the  economies  of 
rapidly  developing  countries.  This  means 
expanded  technical  training  programs,  for 
which  the  Peace  Corps,  for  example,  will  be 
available  when  needed.  It  also  means  assist¬ 
ance  to  Latin  American  universities,  graduate 
schools,  and  research  institutes. 

We  welcome  proposals  in  Central  America 
for  intimate  cooperation  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion — cooperation  which  can  achieve  a  re¬ 
gional  effort  of  increased  effectiveness  and 
excellence.  We  are  ready  to  help  fill  the  gap 
in  trained  manpower,  realizing  that  our  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  must  be  a  basic  education  for  all 
who  wish  to  learn. 

Ninth,  we  reaffirm  our  pledge  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  any  American  nation  whose 
independence  is  endangered.  As  its  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  collective  security  system  of  the 
OAS  spreads,  it  will  be  possible  to  devote 
to  constructive  use  a  major  share  of  those  re¬ 
sources  now  spent  on  the  instruments  of  war. 
Even  now,  as  the  government  of  Chile  has 
said,  the  time  has  come  to  take  the  first  to¬ 
ward  sensible  limitations  of  arms  And  the 
new  generation  of  military  leaders  has  shown 
an  increasing  awareness  that  armies  cannot 
only  defend  their  countries — they  can,  as  we 
have  learned  through  our  own  Corps  of 
Engineers,  they  can  help  to  build  them. 

Tenth,  we  invite  our  friends  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  life 
and  culture  in  the  United  States.  We  need 
teachers  of  your  literature  and  history  and 
tradition,  opportunities  for  our  young  people 
to  study  in  your  universities,  access  to  your 
music,  your  art,  and  the  thought  of  your 
great  philosophers.  For  we  know  we  have 
much  to  learn. 

In  this  way  you  can  help  bring  a  fuller 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States — and  contribute  to 
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understanding  and  mutual  respect  among 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

With  steps  such  as  these,  we  propose  to 
complete  the  revolution  of  the  Americas,  to 
huild  a  hemisphere  where  all  men  can  hope 
for  a  suitable  standard  of  living,  and  all  can 
live  out  their  lives  in  dignity  and  in  freedom. 

To  achieve  this  goal  political  freedom  must 
accompany  material  progress.  Our  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  an  Alliance  of  free  govern¬ 
ments,  and  it  must  work  to  eliminate  tyr¬ 
anny  from  a  hemisphere  in  which  it  has  no 
rightful  place.  Therefore  let  us  express  our 
special  friendship  to  the  people  of  Cuba  and 
the  Dominican  Republic — and  the  hope  they 
will  soon  rejoin  the  society  of  free  men, 
uniting  with  us  in  common  effort. 

This  political  freedom  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  social  change.  For  unless  neces¬ 
sary  social  reforms,  including  land  and  tax 
reform,  are  freely  made — unless  we  broaden 
the  opportunity  for  all  of  our  people — unless 
the  great  mass  of  Americans  share  in  increas¬ 
ing  prosperity — then  our  alliance,  our  revo¬ 
lution,  our  dream,  and  our  freedom  will  fail. 
But  we  call  for  social  change  by  free  men — 
change  in  the  spirit  of  Washington  and  Jef¬ 
ferson,  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin — not 
change  which  seeks  to  impose  on  men 
tyrannies  which  we  cast  out  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  Our  motto  is  what  it  has  always 
been — progress,  yes,  tyranny  no — progreso 
si,  tirania  no! 

But  our  greatest  challenge  comes  from 
within — the  task  of  creating  an  American 
civilization  where  spiritual  and  cultural 
values  are  strengthened  by  an  ever-broaden¬ 
ing  base  of  material  advance — where,  within 
the  rich  diversity  of  its  own  traditions,  each 
nation  is  free  to  follow  its  own  path  towards 
progress. 

The  completion  of  our  task  will,  of  course, 
require  the  efforts  of  all  governments  of  our 
hemisphere.  But  the  efforts  of  governments 
alone  will  never  be  enough.  In  the  end,  the 
people  must  choose  and  the  people  must  help 
themselves. 

And  so  I  say  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Americas — to  the  campesino  in  the  fields,  to 
the  obrero  in  the  cities,  to  the  estudiante  in 
the  schools — prepare  your  mind  and  heart 
for  the  task  ahead — call  forth  your  strength 
and  let  each  devote  his  energies  to  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  all,  so  that  your  children  and  our 
children  in  this  hemisphere  can  find  an  ever 
richer  and  a  freer  life. 

Let  us  once  again  transform  the  American 
continent  into  a  vast  crucible  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  ideas  and  efforts — a  tribute  to  the 
power  of  the  creative  energies  of  free  men  and 
women — an  example  to  all  the  world  that 
liberty  and  progress  walk  hand  in  hand. 
Let  us  once  again  awaken  our  American 
revolution  until  it  guides  the  struggle  of 
people  everywhere — not  with  an  imperialism 
of  force  or  fear — but  the  rule  of  courage  and 
freedom  and  hope  for  the  future  of  man. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  at  one 
point  President  Kennedy  said: 

I  propose  that  the  American  republics  be¬ 
gin  a  vast  new  10-year  plan  for  the  Americas, 
a  plan  to  transfer  these  years  into  a  his¬ 
toric  decade  of  democratic  progress.  These 
10  years  will  be  the  years  of  maximum  prog¬ 
ress,  maximum  effort,  the  years  when  the 
greatest  obstacles  must  be  overcome,  the 
years  when  the  need  for  assistance  will  be 
the  greatest.  And  if  we  are  successful,  If 
our  effort  is  bold  enough  and  determined 
enough,  then  the  close  of  this  decade  will 
mark  a  new  era  in  American  experience. 

Then  when  President  Johnson  became 
President,  he  said,  on  November  26, 
1963,  4  days  after  the  tragic  death  of 
President  Kennedy: 

I  have  come  to  reaffirm  the  Alliance  and 
to  pledge  all  energies  of  my  government  to 
our  common  goals. 


This  year  he  said : 

We  recognize  that  fulfillment  of  all  our 
goals  will  require  continuation  of  our  Joint 
efforts  beyond  1971.  .  .  .  Self-help  and  mu¬ 
tual  aid  will  be  yardsticks  in  determining 
the  scope  of  our  contribution. 

That  is  a  very  limited  statement  of  the 
historical  background  of  this  Alliance  for 
Progress.  As  I  have  said  in  my  discus¬ 
sion  of  it,  the  benefits  that  have  flowed 
from  it  have  been  limited  in  some  fields 
but  very  encouraging  in  others.  In  our 
consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year,  there  have  been  departures,  and  I 
believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to  give 
this  program  the  chance  we  have  prom¬ 
ised  it  and  our  neighbor  nations. 

I  find  no  fault  at  all  with  trying  to 
make  the  AID  program  more  effective,  to 
reform  it,  to  assure  that  the  recipient 
countries  exercise  more  self-help  and  do 
a  better  job  themselves.  As  I  have  said, 
I  have  proposed  such  provisions  in  the 
past.  But  I  believe,  out  of  a  respect  for 
Latin  America,  with  the  record  of  the 
committee  itself,  we  ought  to  give  this 
proposal  very  careful  consideration.  I 
hope  that  we  can  maintain  the  position 
we  asserted  in  1960  under  President 
Eisenhower,  and  in  1961  and  1962  under 
President  Kennedy,  and  which  has  been 
reaffirmed  since  that  time  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  to  give  our  member  na¬ 
tions  of  the  hemisphere  assurance  of  our 
continued  cooperation,  so  as  to  effect 
progress  and  further  reforms  In  Latin 
America.  Adoption  of  the  amendment 
will  give  momentum  to  this  great  alli¬ 
ance,  and  to  our  purposes. 

I  do  want  to  note  one  other  argument 
which  has  been  made  in  this  debate  I 
think  has  no  relevance  to  the  alliance. 
It  is  evident  that  a  part  of  the  opposition 
to  the  AID  program  is  the  result  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  situation  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  It  is  argued  that  our  AID  program 
will  lead  to  commitments,  or  claims  of 
commitments,  such  as  have  been  as¬ 
serted  for  our  actions  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  now  arguing  the  merits  of 
that  issue,  but  it  seems  to  me  rather 
ironic  that  those  who  argue  that  we  have 
advanced  or  adopted  a  new  policy  based 
upon  force  should  advocate  that  we  dis¬ 
card,  that  we  leave,  that  we  cripple  a 
peaceful  arm  of  our  foreign  policy,  in  our 
own  hemisphere. 

This  program  has  provided  a  construc¬ 
tive  arm  and  one  that  is  of  assistance  in 
developing  nations  with  common  goals. 
I  think  this  is  true  in  Latin  America,  as 
well  as  in  a  number  of  countries  we  as¬ 
sist,  and  I  can  see  no  real  argument  that 
the  continuance  of  our  support  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  will  invlove  us  in 
military  adventures  in  Latin  America. 

Therefore,  upon  the  arguments  that 
I  have  made,  some  of  which  the  Senate 
has  heard  before,  I  hope  very  much  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  a  brief  reply  to  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  before  I  leave  to 
go  to  the  Labor  and  Welfare  Committee 
to  see  if  we  can  take  some  emergency 
legislative  action  on  the  great  airlines 
emergency  that  confronts  the  country. 

I  think  the  Senate  would  make  a  great 
mistake  if  it  adopted  the  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  and  I  have  worked 
very  closely  in  the  Senate  over  the  years 
in  our  mutual  Interest  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  I  have  respect  for 
his  views  and  appreciation  for  his  help. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  am  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
gram.  I  hope  we  may  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  investing,  or  aiding — whatever 
term  one  wants  to  use — in  the  program, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  authox-ize  the  program  for  beyond  a 
year,  as  recommended  by  the  Senate 
committee,  by  a  roll  call  vote  of  11  to  6. 
This  provision  was  fully  considered  and 
adopted  in  the  Senate  committee  after 
we  had  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  in  the  public  healings,  and 
also  additional  information  that  was 
sought  that  does  not  appear  in  the  wiit- 
ten  record  of  the  committee  hearings. 

Then  I  think  the  Senate  should  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  House 
provision  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  a  5-year  pi-ovision;  and  we  all 
know  we  are  going  to  conference.  Al¬ 
though  I  think  the  Senate  conferees 
should  hold  out  for  the  1-year  provision, 
for  reasons  I  shall  state  in  a  moment,  as 
parliamentary  realists,  we  all  know  that 
the  odds  favor  a  final  settlement  some¬ 
where  between  1  year  and  5  years.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
should  wait  for  the  conference,  rather 
than  seeking  to  bind  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  with  a  starting  point  of  2  years. 
There  will  be  a  good  many  other  mat¬ 
ters  in  conference  also.  But  I  wish  to 
speak  on  the  merits  of  the  matter  for 
just  a  moment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  been  most  kind  in  not  interrupt¬ 
ing  my  presentation,  but  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  made  and  will  be  made, 
why  should  the  Senate  do  anything  on 
this  authorization?  Why  should  it  in¬ 
crease  it  to  2  years?  It  is  said  that  in 
the  conference  there  will  be,  peiiiaps, 
a  coming  together  of  the  conferees  at 
some  point. 

That  could  possibly  be  ti’ue.  But  I 
offer  this  amendment  for  another  rea¬ 
son  also.  I  recognize  that  in  the  con¬ 
ference,  there  might  be  agreement  on 
2  years  or  3  years.  I  do  not  know. 

But  I  would  be  sorry  if  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  acting  for  itself,  upon 
its  own  motion,  would  not  express  its 
continued  support  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  That  is  the  reason  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  this  amendment — 
to  show  that  we,  too,  have  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  purposes  and  meaning  of  the 
Alliance.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  help  to  recall  that  this  Congress  has 
taken  such  action  in  the  past,  and  that 
we  are  not  running  away  from  it,  and 
to  recall  that  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  great  prestige 
of  their  office,  asked  this  body  to  give  this 
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kind  of  promise  and  hope  to  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  would  rather  have  us  take  affirma¬ 
tive  action  on  this  floor  than  let  the 
issue  be  threshed  out  in  the  conference 
room  at  some  later  date. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  his  argument,  loses  me  com¬ 
pletely.  I  do  not  know  what  a  2-year 
authorization  has  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  we  support  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
A  1-year  authorization  is  support  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  If  we  did  not  sup¬ 
port  it,  we  would  exclude  it.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  weak  argument,  that  we  ought 
to  adopt  the  Senator’s  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  2-year  authorization  as  an 
announcement  to  the  world  that  we  sup¬ 
port  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  say  we  will  strengthen  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  adopt 
a  1-year  authorization  rather  than  a  2- 
year  authorization,  for  I  think  a  2-year 
authorization  will  give  opportunity  for 
certain  forces  in  Latin  America — for  rea¬ 
sons  I  shall  point  out  momentarily — to 
weaken  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

But  let  me  point  out  what  the  House 
minority,  in  its  minority  report,  said 
about  this  matter: 

There  are  signs  that  the  Alliance  needs 
considerable  strengthening  because  needed 
reforms  are  not  forthcoming  sufficiently  fast 
enough  to  prevent  economic  stagnation, 
which  in  turn  breeds  political  and  social 
chaos.  For  example,  only  7  of  the  19  Latin 
Republics  achieved  their  1964  goal  of  in¬ 
creasing  per  capita  Income  by  2.5  percent; 
only  9  passed  tax  reforms;  only  12  adopted 
land  reforms;  and  only  9  Instituted  savings 
and  loan  legislation. 

We  commend  those  countries  south  of  our 
border  which  have  successfully,  to  date,  re¬ 
pulsed  Communist  subversion.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  supported  the  U.S.  position  on  Red  China 
at  the  20th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
last  fall.  It  was  the  only  geographic  area  of 
the  world  that  stood  almost  totally  with  us. 

Still,  ADD’s  present  handout  program  is  not 
providing  the  solution.  The  New  York  Times 
survey  of  the  economy  of  the  Americas,  dated 
January  28,  1966,  summarized  it  well  in  an 
article  entitled  “For  Latin  America,  Progress 
is  Painful.”  Rather  than  lack  of  funds,  the 
difficulty  stems  from  lack  of  good  projects. 
In  the  absence  of  these,  the  United  States 
makes  “program  loans”  which  is  simply  a  de¬ 
vice  to  provide  cash  for  a  country  to  pay  for 
its  imports.  Separate  and  apart  from  the 
detrimental  effect  this  has  on  the  U.S.  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments,  it  has  a  damaging  effect 
on  the  country’s  economy.  There  has  been 
considerable  criticism  from  bankers,  econ¬ 
omists,  and  Government  officials  that  the 
debt  burden  resulting  from  our  aid  programs 
in  many  instances  is  more  than  the  coun¬ 
tries  can  stand  and  will  be  a  source  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  future  years. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  administration’s 
handling  of  the  Alliance  program  arose  from 
another  source  when  last  April  a  panel  of 
international  economic  experts  (the  so-called 
nine  wise  men)  established  by  the  original 
charter  of  the  Alliance  resigned.  The  group 
asserted  that  it  had  lost  its  independence 
and  that  there  was  too  much  dominance  of 
the  Alliance  by  the  United  States. 

To  sum  up  the  major  problems — 

While  there  has  been  conomic  growth  in 
all  countries,  the  population  increase  has 
blunted  the  effect  of  the  economic  growth 
rate. 

Private  investment,  discouraged  in  some 
Latin  American  countries  by  unwise  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  is  not  moving  in  fast 
enough  and  flight  of  private  domestic  capital 


is  continuing.  The  voluntary  restraints  im¬ 
posed  by  the  administration  on  the  business 
community  in  an  attempt  to  solve  our  gold 
problem  works  against  the  admitted  need 
for  more  private  investment. 

Unstable  political  and  economic  institu¬ 
tions  remain  a  fundamental  problem. 

The  bureaucratic  processes  of  AID  has 
caused  resentment  and  scorn  on  the  part  of 
many  responsible  Latin  American  officials. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
yet  to  become  a  truly  regional  collective 
security  organization  thereby  rendering  the 
OAS  ineffective  in  closing  the  “collective  se¬ 
curity  gap”  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  administration  of  the  Alliance  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  worsening.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  time,  with  the  problems  that  beset 
the  Alliance,  to  lessen  congressional  review. 

I  believe  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  having  approved  a  1-year  au¬ 
thorization  by  a  vote  of  11  to  6,  is  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  the  Senate  in  a  1- 
year  authorization,  rather  than  2  or  more 
years.  In  fact,  if  we  were  to  provide  for 
1  year  for  the  other  countries  of  the 
world — and  some  of  them  also,  that  we 
are  aiding,  are  very  much  underdevel¬ 
oped — and  2  years  for  Latin  America,  we 
would  not  create  good  will  by  that  kind 
of  discrimination,  either.  I  believe  this 
should  be  a  uniform  program  of  author¬ 
ization  for  all  of  our  aid  recipients. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
spoken  of  Canada  providing  grants  and 
interest-free  loans. 

The  contribution  that  Canada  makes 
to  Latin  America  is  a  pittance  compared 
with  that  which  the  American  taxpayers 
are  making.  I  will  be  more  interested  in 
using  Canada  as  a  basis  for  support  for  a 
2-year  authorization  if  Canada  will  join 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
come  in  and  be  a  partner  with  us,  and 
stop  standing  on  the  sidelines  as  an  ob¬ 
server  so  that  she  can  keep  herself  in  a 
free-wheeling  position,  which  she  has. 
We  know  some  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  had  with  Canada  vis-a-vis  Latin 
America.  We  know  what  little  coopera¬ 
tion  we  received  from  Canada  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  problems  of  Cuba.  We  know 
to  what  extent  Canada  has  continued  to 
supply  spare  parts  to  Cuba.  That  is  her 
sovereign  right,  but  it  does  not  make  me, 
let  me  say,  run  up  the  Canadian  flag  and 
point  to  it  as  a  basis  for  supporting  a 
different  policy  for  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America. 

I  say  further  that  I  would  have  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
other  Senators  read  and  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amine  the  penetrating  report  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI, 
who  is  in  the  Chamber,  has  submitted  to 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  foreign 
aid  in  Chile.  If  I  were  not  hastening 
to  another  meeting,  I  would  read  part  of 
it,  but  I  shall  only  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  have  the  privilege  of 
having  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks  some  excerpts  of  the  report 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  foreign  aid  in 
Chile.  Chile  is  one  of  our  best  friends 
and  one  of  the  more  democratic  coun¬ 
tries  in  Latin  America. 

Chile  has  some  very  serious  problems. 
May  I  say  that  there  is  a  lot  that  can  be 
done  by  AID  people  to  improve  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  foreign  aid  money  even 
in  Chile. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  certain  excerpts  from  my  mi¬ 
nority  views  in  which  I  quoted  from 
Senator  Gruening’s  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  well  known  that  the  years  of  dedi¬ 
cated  service  that  I  have  given  now  to 
the  development  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  was  infinitesimal  com¬ 
pared  with  what  the  then  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  later  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  member  of  my  sub¬ 
committee,  devoted  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program. 

It  is  my  interpretation  and  my  feel¬ 
ing — and  it  motivates  me — that,  of 
course,  one  can  go  back  to  the  remarks 
of  any  President  and  pick  out  an  excerpt 
here  or  a  quotation  there  about  his  sup¬ 
port  for  a  great  program,  and  then  come 
in  and  use  that  quotation  as  though  it 
had  a  cause  to  effect  relationship  in  logic 
for  the  support  of  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion.  I  call  that  an  irrelevant  argument 
and  a  complete  non  sequitur. 

We  do  not  have  the  views  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  referred  to  in  regard  to  what  his 
position  would  be.  On  the  basis  of  the 
facts,  he  might  very  well  support  more 
than  a  2 -year  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  happens  to  be  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  Senate  to  come  to  the 
judgment  that  we  think  we  ought  to 
reach  before  we  cast  our  vote  as  to 
whether  it  ought  to  be  1  year,  2  years,  or 
some  other  period. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  if  we  really 
want  to  give  support  to  our  democratic 
friends  in  Latin  America,  we  will  put  it 
on  a  1-year  program  rather  than  on  a 
2-year  or  longer  program.  Our  demo¬ 
cratic  friends  in  Latin  America  have  no 
concern  about  any  interference  with 
their  programs.  It  is  our  nondemocra- 
tic  friends  who  would  like  to  get  it  sewed 
up.  It  is  our  nondemocratic  friends  who 
would  like  to  get  the  authorization  so 
that  they  can  argue  in  our  international 
conferences  that  they  have  a  right  to  this 
aid.  They  have  so  argued.  I  have  been 
present  at  those  international  confer¬ 
ences.  I  know  the  approach  that  they 
make  in  these  international  conferences. 

An  increasing  number  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomats  are  talking  in  terms  of 
having  a  right  to  receive  aid  from  the 
United  States.  Why,  we  had  a  serious 
situation  arise  not  os  many  weeks  ago, 
and  there  was  quite  a  bit  about  it  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
got  a  little  criticism  in  the  press  because 
of  the  position  we  took  on  this  particular 
item.  May  I  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] — who  at¬ 
tended  that  conference — and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
joined  with  us  in  our  protest  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  in  the  conference  that  had 
been  going  on  for  revision  of  the  OAS 
Charter,  to  have  written  into  those  revi¬ 
sions  language  that  would  seem  to  sup¬ 
port  the  demand  of  certain  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  delegates  that  they  were  entitled  as 
a  matter  of  right  to  have  a  guarantee 
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written  into  a  treaty  that  would  give 
them  the  aid.  That  is  dangerous  busi¬ 
ness.  If  they  have  a  case  they  can  stand 
on,  they  do  not  have  to  worry  about  a 
1-year  authorization. 

What  concerns  me  are  some  non- 
democratic  regimes  in  Latin  America 
that  would  like  to  get  this  kind  of  guar¬ 
antee  written  into  our  law. 

I  think  that  sound  discretion  and  wis¬ 
dom  call  upon  us  to  take  another  look 
at  this  program  in  a  year. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  we  will  be 
able  to  see  a  number  of  reforms  adopted 
in  Latin  America  that  we  can  heartily 
support.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
matter  of  interest  rate  mentioned  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  when 
he  said  that  Canada  requires  no  inter¬ 
est  rate.  Would  that  be  any  bar  on  us 
as  to  the  length  of  authorizations?  Not 
at  all. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
speaking  of  other  nations  beginning  to 
supply  aid  to  Latin  America.  I  named 
Canada.  I  said  that  I  read  in  the  news¬ 
paper  a  few  days  ago  that  Canada  was 
reducing  its  interest  rate  below  3  percent 
and  was  providing  a  grace  period  of  7 
years.  I  did  not  say  they  were  providing 
funds  with  no  interest  rate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  the  amendment  that  would  fol¬ 
low —  if  I  have  the  schedule  right — would 
be  the  McCarthy  amendment  which  seeks 
to  reduce  the  interest  rate  from  3  per¬ 
cent  to  2.5  percent  for  development  loans 
after  the  grace  period. 

One  of  the  great  reforms  that  is 
needed  in  Latin  America  and  one  of  the 
reforms  needed,  particularly  in  more 
of  these  nondemocratic  nations — is  in¬ 
terest  reform,  for  the  legal  interest  in 
most  of  those  Latin  American  countries 
has  ranged  from  12  to  34  percent. 

As  long  as  we  keep  this  on  a  yearly 
authorization  basis,  we  are  in  a  better 
bargaining  position  to  use  the  position 
we  are  in  to  try  to  get  more  reforms 
adopted,  such  as  interest  revision. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  get  any¬ 
where  in  developing  a  sound  project-to- 
project  program  that  will  help  to  im¬ 
prove  the  economic  lot  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  Latin  America  until  they 
do  something  about  their  interest  rate. 
I  do  not  think  the  American  taxpayer 
will  or  should  look  with  much  favor  upon 
a  Congress  that  is  perfectly  willing  to 
go  along  with  this  low  interest  rate  that 
we  have  been  going  along  with,  an  in¬ 
terest  rate  that  is  still  below  the  cost 
of  the  use  of  the  money,  when  the  legal 
interest  in  most  of  those  Latin  American 
countries  may  be  from  12  to  34  percent. 

How  would  we  develop  a  building  and 
loan  association  in  any  country?  It 
would  be  impossible.  We  cannot  have  a 
person  in  the  low  income  class  in 
Latin  America  go  along  with  a  building 
and  loan  association  program  unless 
we  get  the  interest  rates  down,  their  na¬ 
tional  interest  rate,  to  between  5  and  7 
percent. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  Record,  and 
we  have  battled  about  this  time  and 
time  again,  that  it  is  very  often  because 


of  aid  money  that  they  are  able  to  get 
from  us  at  a  very  low  interest  rate — and 
for  a  while  the  rate  was  three-fourths  of 
1  percent,  and  then  1  percent  for  the  10- 
year  grace  period,  and  now  it  is  proposed 
to  be  2.5  percent  for  the  period  beyond 
that — that  they  have  done  two  things. 
They  have  paid  off  some  debts  to  other 
countries,  countries  to  which  they  are 
paying  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
interest.  They  have  continued  to 
borrow  from  other  countries  at  a  higher 
percentage  of  interest. 

I  speak  respectfully  and  kindly,  but  I 
believe  that  that  is  really  a  form  of 
cheating  the  American  taxpayer.  It  is 
not  playing  fair  with  the  American 
taxpayer. 

A  1-year  authorization  would  give 
them  encouragement  to  bring  about 
more  reforms. 

The  minority  views  in  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  report  points  out  some  additional 
reforms  needed.  A  1-year  authorization 
would  be  an  inducement  to  bring  them 
about. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  my  last  point:  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  in¬ 
volved.  The  Vietnam  was  is  involved,  as 
far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  concerned,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
issue  he  has  raised. 

I  am  in  favor  of  limited  authorizations 
for  foreign  aid  everywhere,  including 
Latin  America,  because  not  one  is  us 
knows  what  will  confront  us  a  year  from 
today.  God  forbid  that  the  situation 
will  be  worse.  We  have  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  not  be  worse.  All  we 
can  do  is  pray  that  it  will  not  be. 

If  these  longer  term  authorizations  are 
provided,  the  argument  can  be  made,  in 
an  attempt  to  rebut  what  I  have  said, 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  not  have  to  appropriate  the  funds 
if  conditions  worsened.  That  will  not 
change  the  contemplation  of  our  Latin 
American  friends  or  the  contemplation 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world  that, 
having  authorized  it,  we  have  some  kind 
of  moral  obligation — they  even  believe  a 
legal  obligation — to  go  through  with  it 
and  appropriate  the  money. 

We  are  in  a  bad  way,  in  my  judgment, 
with  regard  to  the  South  Vietnam  situa¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  getting  much  help  from 
many  countries,  either  economically  or 
with  other  nonmilitary  aid,  to  say 
nothing  of  military  aid.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  any  right  to  commit  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  through  their  Government,  in 
any  form  or  to  any  degree  whatsoever, 
to  a  long  authorization  period  in  this 
bill,  or  to  an  authorization  over  1  year. 

We  will  be  here  next  year.  We  ought 
to  check  this  each  year.  That  is  why  I 
believe  we  ought  to  take  the  1-year  au¬ 
thorization,  because  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  be  in  a  full-fledged  war 
economy  a  year  from  today,  or  in  a  mas¬ 
sive  war  a  year  from  today.  Honest  and 
sincere  men  differ  on  the  point  I  now 
make.  It  is  my  fear  that  it  is  more 
probable  that  we  will  be  than  that  we 
will  not  be.  It  is  my  fear  that,  at  the 
rate  we  are  going,  the  war  will  be  so 
escalated  that  it  will  be  a  massive  war. 
In  any  event,  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
take  the  chance.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
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say  to  the  world  that  we  will  help  on 
the  basis  of  our  present  economic 
strength,  on  the  basis  of  our  present 
status,  with  an  authorization  for  a  year, 
and  that  we  will  take  a  look  at  it  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  and  decide  how  much 
more  to  authorize. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  which  I 
have  expressed  in  the  past,  I  urge  the 
Senate,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af¬ 
fairs,  to  support  the  1-year  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

Exhibit  1 

CHILE 

An  intensive  study  of  aid  to  Chile  prepared 
by  Senator  Gruening  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committee  should  be  read 
by  every  Senator  before  he  votes  on  this 
bill. 

Per  capita,  assistance  to  Chile  is  the  high¬ 
est  in  Latin  America.  It  is  a  testing  ground 
for  program  loans  and  with  its  small  popula¬ 
tion  of  8.5  million,  its  stable  and  democratic 
Government,  Chile  seemed  to  be  the  one 
place  where  foreign  assistance  could  bring 
meaningful  results. 

U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Chile  from 
1961  through  1965  has  totaled  nearly  $700 
million,  and  was  presumably  in  conformity 
with  a  10-year  economic  plan  laid  out  in 
March  of  1962. 

Yet  Senator  Gruening  finds: 

“The  economy  has  been  virtually  stagnant 
for  a  decade. — its  rate  of  growth  in  recent 
years  has  averaged  about  3  percent  a  year, 
only  inching  ahead  of  the  annual  2.5  percent 
population  growth. 

“Inflation  has  been  endemic.  During  the 
decade  1950-60,  the  cost  of  living  rose  by  an 
annual  average  of  36  percent.  In  1960  and 
1961,  under  an  austerity  program,  inflation 
was  held  to  5  and  10  percent  respectively. 
But  as  inflationary  pressures  were  felt  again, 
living  costs  rose  28  percent  in  1962,  45  per¬ 
cent  in  1963,  and  38.4  percent  in  1964. 

“In  recent  years  Chile’s  monetary  and  fis¬ 
cal  position  has  been  bleak.  The  balance  of 
trade  has  been  unfavorable,  with  imports  ex¬ 
ceeding  exports  by  some  $95  million  in  1963 
and  $93  million  in  1964.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Chilean  Government  is  responsible  for 
many  social  and  economic  services  which 
contribute  to  recurring  budget  deficits  (the 
budget  deficit  reached  452.4  million  escudos 
at  the  end  of  1964,  or  about  $165  million). 
Meanwhile,  the  Chilean  Government  has 
been  forced  to  rely  more  heavily  upon  for¬ 
eign  borrowing.  In  recent  years  foreign 
credit  has  financed  as  much  as  40  percent 
of  official  investment.  As  a  result,  Chile  faces 
increasingly  serious  difficulties  in  servicing 
its  medium-  and  long-term  foreign  debt 
(currently  amounting  to  $1.4  billion)  with 
payments  of  interest  and  amortization  im¬ 
posing  a  heavy  burden  on  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  International  reserves  of  the  mone¬ 
tary  system  dipped  to  a  minus  $263.7  million 
on  December  31,  1964.” 

He  finds  that  Chilean  firms  produce  at 
high  cost  for  a  limited  market.  In  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  largest  source  of  employment,  the 
feudal  system  has  turned  Chile,  once  an  ex¬ 
porter  of  foodstuffs,  into  a  heavy  importer 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  a  dependent 
upon  food  for  peace. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  agricultural  income 
goes  to  8  percent  of  the  landowners.  The 
rural  laborers  and  their  families  who  com¬ 
prise  a  third  of  the  Nation’s  population  re¬ 
main  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder: 

“It  Is  estimated  that  only  6  percent  of  the 
rural  population  has  access  to  safe  water 
service.  Housing  for  almost  half  the  rural 
population  is  primitive.  Sewage  facilities 
are  practically  nonexistent.  Despite  Chile’s 
educational  achievements  relative  to  other 
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underdeveloped  countries,  one-third  of  the 
rural  population  15  years  and  over  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  schooling  whatsoever,  while  an¬ 
other  third  has  completed  1  to  3  years  of 
primary  education — hence,  two-thirds  are 
functional  illiterates. 

‘‘A  large  segment  of  Chilean  landlords  have 
demonstrated  little  concern  for  their  tenant 
farmers  and  laborers  or  for  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  their  lands.  With  plenty  of 
cheap  labor  available,  large  landholders  earn 
comfortable  livings  from  extensive  farming. 
Significantly,  agriculture  in  recent  years, 
although  accounting  for  only  about  10  per¬ 
cent  of  gross  national  product,  has  received 
about  35  percent  of  the  private  credit  out¬ 
standing.  Most  of  the  credit  has  gone  to  a 
small  group  of  producers,  and  much  of  this 
has  been  diverted  to  relatively  nonproductive 
or  to  nonagricultural  uses.  Studies  of  the 
expenditure  patterns  of  large  landowners  re¬ 
veal  that  they  spend  almost  80  percent  of 
their  sizable  incomes  for  personal  con¬ 
sumption.” 

Although  Chile  In  the  past  has  had  a  rela¬ 
tively  highly  developed  education  system,  It 
has  fallen  tragically  far  behind  modern 
needs. 

‘‘It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
school  system,  organized  in  the  19th  century, 
has  failed  to  adapt  to  the  country’s  real 
needs.  Emphasis  has  traditionally  been  upon 
academic  training  and  the  liberal  professions, 
with  the  result  that  few  people  have  voca¬ 
tional  skills.  The  dropout  rate  is  high:  of 
every  100  students  who  enter  primary  schools, 
only  33  complete  the  sixth  year  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.” 

These  are  not  the  conditions  of  1960  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  designed  to  correct: 
these  are  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  a  pri¬ 
mary  recipient  of  development  money  from 
the  United  States,  5  years  after  massive  aid 
has  been  underway. 

The  Gruening  report  demolishes  much  of 
the  case  the  administration  tries  to  make  for 
nonproject,  or  program,  lending: 

“Program  lending,  initiated  in  1963,  and 
now  the  overwhelming  component  of  the  U.S. 
program  in  Chile,  is  a  highly  dubious  device 
for  linking  assistance  to  performance.” 

$35  million  program  loan  was  made  in 
1963  and  a  $55  million  loan  in  1964. 

Following  the  1964  election  of  President 
Frei  we  expected  the  genuine  reforms,  and 
an  $80  million  program  loan  was  signed  early 
in  1965. 

Senator  Grtjening  finds  the  results  not 
much  different  than  before.  Moreover: 

“Chile’s  investment  budget  remains  large¬ 
ly  a  random  shopping  list  of  unevaluated, 
unrelated  projects  submitted  by  various 
agencies  and  ministries.  *  *  *  Program  lend¬ 
ing  erodes  Chile’s  incentive  to  undertake  the 
necessary  steps  to  formulate  its  investment 
program  on  a  rational  basis.  So  long  as  dol¬ 
lars  are  available  through  the  program  loan 
route,  the  Chilean  Government  feels  no 
urgency  to  build  an  institutional  capability 
for  projectizing  its  bids  for  foreign  financ¬ 
ing.  *  *  *  Another  serious  and  related  con¬ 
sequence  of  program  lending  has  been  the 
undermining  of  the  proposed  consortium  of 
international  lending  agencies  and  govern¬ 
ments  to  be  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  World  Bank.  Chile  much  prefers  re¬ 
ceiving  external  assistance  not  tied  to 
specific  projects,  a  situation  which  the  con¬ 
sortium  was  designed  to  end.  Furthermore, 
dealing  with  AID  within  an  international 
group  promised  to  be  a  good  deal  tougher 
than  negotiating  bilaterally  where  considera¬ 
tions  other  than  economic  can  be  raised. 
Meanwhile,  continuation  of  U.S.  program 
loans  made  it  unnecessary  for  Chile  to  pre¬ 
pare  projects  suitable  for  international  fi¬ 
nancing.  The  result:  no  projects,  no  con¬ 
sortium.  In  effect,  the  program  loans  helped 
to  scuttle  the  international  consortium,  the 
instrument  by  which  the  United  States  in¬ 


tended  to  get  out  of  the  business  of  supply¬ 
ing  assistance  unrelated  to  specific  projects.” 

These  objections  to  the  nature  and  results 
of  aid  to  Ohile  are  in  no  way  a  reflection 
upon  Chileans.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  oriticize 
by  implication  any  other  recipient  of  Ameri¬ 
can  aid.  It  is  our  money,  and  we  are  entirely 
responsible  for  its  use  or  misuse. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  shall 
speak  briefly,  because  I  have  to  attend 
the  meeting  that  Senator.MoRSE  is  going 
to,  in  connection  with  the  airlines  strike. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
on  the  efforts  he  is  making  today  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
touched  the  heart  of  this  matter  when 
he  read  the  speech  that  originated  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  more  than  an  aid  or  assist¬ 
ance  program.  It  is  an  effort  to  have  all 
the  countries  of  Latin  America,  and  the 
United  States,  work  together  to  deal  with 
the  great  enemies  of  mankind — illiter¬ 
acy,  disease,  and  hunger — to  try  to  build 
up  education,  to  provide  a  method  by 
which  new  industry  can  be  developed  in 
Latin  America.  The  aim  was  not  to  do 
it  just  as  an  aid  and  assistance  program, 
as  in  the  past,  but  with  a  combined  effort. 

We  dealt  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
first  through  President  Kennedy,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Congress,  and  last  year  by 
President  Johnson.  There  was  a  com¬ 
mitment  not  just  for  a  year  but  for  the 
decade  of  1960’s,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  read.  At  the  meeting  in  Rio 
last  year,  President  Johnson  extended 
it  to  the  1970’s. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated 
that  he  has  traveled  around  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  Latin  America.  I  also  have  traveled 
around  Latin  America.  All  the  countries 
and  all  the  people  were  grateful  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  They  were  grate¬ 
ful  because  it  had  given  them  new  spirit. 
It  had  demonstrated  to  them  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  interested 
in  their  future  and  their  progress,  and 
that  we  are  interested  in  their  having 
a  different  kind  of  life  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children. 

They  felt  that  it  meant  something  be¬ 
cause  it  was  going  on  for  more  than  1 
year.  There  was  a  tremendous  response 
throughout  Latin  America  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  said  the  program  would  be 
extended  through  the  1970’s. 

'  When  the  bill  originally  was  passed, 
there  was  criticism  that  the  United  States 
had  only  begun  its  interest,  after  many 
years  of  indifference,  and  that  the  only 
time  the  United  States  would  take  an 
interest  in  Latin  America  would  be  when 
there  was  trouble  or  difficulty  there.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  the  fact  that 
it  went  through  the  1960’s  and  the  1970’s 
was  a  demonstration  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  spokesmen  of  the  United 
States  that  we  are  interested  in  more 
than  2  or  3  years,  that  we  are  interested 
in  an  extended  period  of  time. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 


is  so  important.  It  demonstrates,  once 
again,  that  Congress  and  the  President 
are  making  that  commitment.  We  are 
not  making  it  by  ourselves.  But  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  these  other  countries,  we 
can  put  into  effect  the  kinds  of  reforms 
that  will  make  a  difference  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
initiated  a  good  number  of  those  reforms. 
They  never  would  have  taken  place  un¬ 
less  the  Alliance  for  Progress  had  gone 
into  operation. 

If  we  pull  back  and  say  the  program 
will  be  on  a  year-to-year  basis;  that  we 
are  not  interested  in  an  extended  period 
of  time,  but  interested  only  in  acting 
after  we  see  how  the  situation  develops 
elsewhere  in  the  world;  that  we  do  not 
really  care  whether  children  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  village  have  an  opportunity  to 
gain  an  education;  that  we  do  not  care 
whether  they  have  clean  water;  that  we 
do  not  care  whether  roads  are  built  into 
the  central  part  of  Latin  America;  that 
we  want  to  find  out  what  -will  happen  in 
Vietnam  or  what  our  problems  are  in  our 
own  part  of  the  world — if  we  say  this, 
then  we  are  breaking  the  promise  that 
was  made  first  by  President  Kennedy, 
supported  by  Congress,  and  then  by 
President  Johnson. 

When  I  made  my  speech  on  Latin 
America  some  months  ago,  I  said  that  I 
believed  there  were  many  problems  about 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  that  it 
could  be  improved.  But  the  fact  is  that 
we  have  made  it  possible,  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  other  ef¬ 
forts  that  have  been  made  by  the  United 
States,  to  bring  about  tremendous  re¬ 
forms  in  many  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  have  made  it  possible  for  tens 
of  millions  of  young  children  to  obtain 
an  education  which  they  never  would 
have  been  able  to  obtain  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  effort  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  made  it  possible  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  children  to  have  a 
glass  of  milk  or  to  stay  alive  because  of 
the  assistance  and  help  provided  by  the 
United  States. 

With  all  the  problems  and  all  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  all  the  imperfections  of  the 
program,  we  can  look  back  upon  this 
period  of  time — those  who  are  in  Con¬ 
gress  can  look  back  upon  the  early  part 
of  the  1960’s — and  say  that  they  made 
an  effort.  Maybe  the  effort  was  not  per¬ 
fect,  because  human  beings  are  not  per¬ 
fect.  At  least,  the  effort  was  made,  and 
for  that  they  can  be  proud. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  continuing  his  effort  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  few  moments  ago, 
when  the  Senator  from  Oregon  spoke 
about  what  had  been  accomplished  in 
Latin  America,  I  felt  that  instead  of 
being  a  reason  for  voting  against  a  longer 
authorization,  it  was  a  reason  for  voting 
for  it. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  with  his 
knowledge,  having  been  in  Latin  America 
and  having  spoken  to  the  people  there, 
can  relate,  as  I  cannot,  their  sentimen¬ 
tality,  their  feeling,  and  their  reliance  on 
our  alliance.  I  am  grateful  for  his  sup¬ 
port. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

I  also  support  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  we  cannot  do  good 
work  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  would  go  as  far  as  a  5-year  extension 
at  this  time,  under  the  circumstances, 
particularly  the  circumstances  prevailing 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  I  do  say 
that  since  this  cooperative  program  in 
Latin  America  has  started,  there  is  hardly 
a  country  in  Latin  America  in  which  the 
principles  of  democracy  are  not  a  little 
stronger  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

There  is  hardly  a  country  in  Latin 
America  where  the  people  are  not  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  little  better  standard  of  living, 
including  education  and  health  benefits, 
than  they  were  when  the  Alliance  began. 
There  is  hardly  a  country  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  where  the  Communist  foothold  is  not 
a  little  weaker  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  There  is  hardly  a  country  in  Latin 
America  that  has  a  government  that  is 
not  at  least  as  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  most  cases  more  friendly, 
than  when  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
initiated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  has 
summarized  the  whole  argument,  I  think, 
with  many  of  the  statements  he  has 
made.  He  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  worth  continuing  on 
a  2-year  basis.  Personally  I  would  go  for 
3  years.  But  with  the  atmosphere 
around  the  world  today,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  go  for 
5  years,  as  the  administration  requested. 
But  certainly  1  year  is  not  adequate  to 
let  us  plan  cooperatively. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  support  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  and  I  do  so  in  this 
case  out  of  personal  knowledge. 

The  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  it  seems  to  me,  are 
invalid  for  two  great  reasons.  Both  of 
those  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  reason  to  see 
how  things  go  with  the  program  from 
year  to  year. 

First,  we  would  be  offending  Latin 
America’s  sensitivity.  This  is  not 
rhetoric  when  one  speaks  about  Latin 
America.  The  basis  is  that  we  are  now 
finished  with  a  4-year  authorization  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  If  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  to  be  on  a  1-year  basis,  it  is 
bound  to  look  to  Latin  America  like  an 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  and  a  vote 
of  nonconfidence  in  the  program.  This 
we  do  not  feel,  this  we  do  not  intend, 
and  this  would  be  very  inimical  to  our¬ 
selves. 

Second,  I  have  had  rather  consider¬ 
able  experience  with  Latin  America  in 
respect  of  private  investment.  I  have 
been  to  Latin  America,  like  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  who  was 
there  in  the  fall  last  year.  I  was  there  in 
April  of  this  year.  I  went  through  Peru, 
Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil. 

The  important  thing  with  multiyear 
authorization  for  the  Alliance  is  that 
these  countries  have  an  opportunity  to 


plan  upon  the  things  that  they  can  count 
on.  Private  investment  is  inevitably  tied 
to  some  form  of  public  investment.  This 
requires  a  certainty  and  assurance  of  ex¬ 
pectation  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
undertake  projects  involving  substantial 
private  funds,  which  they  cannot  have  on 
a  year-to-year  basis,  especially  when  the 
year-to-year  basis  means,  we  know, 
somewhere  between  8  and  10  months  at 
the  very  best,  and  generally  speaking 
around  9  months.  That  is  just  too  short 
a  time  in  economies  of  that  kind,  where 
the  economy  has  to  be  planned  from  the 
ground  up,  to  enable  people  to  build  eco¬ 
nomic  strength. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  self- 
defeating  to  limit  the  program  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  less  efficient  and  less 
effective  in  operation. 

The  decisive  argument  is  that  we  were 
after  the  Latin  Americans  for  a  long  time 
to  set  up  the  basic  machinery  by  which 
they  could  screen  requests  for  economic 
aid.  It  is  the  function  of  CLAP,  the 
Latin-American  Committee  on  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  to  coordinate  the  aid, 
to  receive  and  screen  their  applications. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  operation  of 
that  kind  of  mechanism  to  have  some 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  program 
will  continue. 

The  best  example  is  the  Marshall  plan. 
We  are  always  talking  about  what  a  great 
plan  the  Marshall  plan  was.  It  was  great 
because  it  was  given  a  4-year  assurance. 
Hence,  Europeans  could  set  up  the  Orga¬ 
nization  for  European  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
the  activities  with  the  U.S.  Marshall  plan, 
and  to  use  them  to  the  greatest  effect. 
That  would  have  been  impossible  on  the 
basis  of  8  or  9  months,  which  would  be 
the  situation  on  a  year-to-year  program. 

We  do  want  the  program  to  succeed. 
That  is  infinitely  more  important  a  con¬ 
sideration  than  the  climactic  condition 
of  keeping  everybody  guessing  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis. 

If  we  want  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
succeed,  it  is  my  direct  personal  experi¬ 
ence  that  at  the  minimum  there  is  needed 
a  2-year  authorization.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  that 
that  is  by  no  means  the  optimum  period. 
The  optimum  period  would  be  slightly 
longer.  But  under  given  conditions  that 
is  the  best  we  can  do.  It  will  indicate  to 
those  who  confer  with  the  other  body 
that  the  mind  of  the  Senate  is  open  on 
the  question  of  a  multiyear  authorization 
with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Having  been  shot  down  on  the  2 -year 
authorization  for  every  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  I  think  the  conferees  would  be  se¬ 
riously  inhibited,  especially  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  is  on  record 
against  the  2 -year  authorization  across 
the  board. 

Therefore,  if  we  expect  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  to  be  at  all  congenial  to  a  multi¬ 
year  authorization  in  any  part  of  this 
program,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the 
most  logical  part.  An  affirmative  vote  on 
this  amendment  is  indispensable. 

For  personal  reasons  and  for  reasons 
-of  efficiency,  as  well  as  reasons  inherent 
in  the  Senate  making  its  position  clear, 
the  amendment  is  extremely  desirable. 


I  think  we  must  all  be  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
for  trying  to  rescue  some  part  of  the 
multiyear  approach.  I  think  he  picked 
a  most  important  and  logical  part  of  the 
program  in  dealing  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  Senate  would 
be  well  advised  to  go  along  with  the 
amendment. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  is  being 
recognized  as  the  most  critical  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  United  States.  We  should 
not  cripple  ourselves  in  this  regard. 
When  we  have  a  program  in  hand  with 
such  possibilities  of  going  forward  we 
should  not  destroy  it  ourselves  or  sap  the 
strength  of  Latin  America  which  is  in  it. 

Let  us  indicate  a  reasonable  approach 
to  the  problem  by  voting  a  2-year 
authorization.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  supports  him  also. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my  voice 
in  support  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

The  longer  that  I  am  in  the  Senate  the 
more  I  realize  the  depth  of  the  wisdom, 
foresight,  and  perception  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

As  Senator  Cooper  so  eloquently  said, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  no  ordinary 
part  of  the  aid  program.  It  deals  with 
our  neighbors,  our  brothers  if  you  will,  to 
the  south.  North  and  South,  we  are  all 
Americans.  So  I  think  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  deserves  a  little  different 
treatment  than  the  rest  of  the  aid 
program. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  taken 
substantial  steps  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  Latin  America  which  prompted 
President  Kennedy  to  start  the  Alliance 
in  1961.  In  the  field  of  education  alone 
it  has  already  distributed  over  6  million 
textbooks;  it  has  built  over  6,900  class¬ 
rooms;  it  has  assisted  over  2  million 
university  students  and  over  1,200,000 
high  school  and  elementary  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  South  America.  The  Alliance 
has  also  helped  provide  inservice  train¬ 
ing  to  over  28,000  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers  in  Latin  America. 

I  submit  there  is  no  greater  instru¬ 
ment  for  preserving  liberty  and  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  people  than  education. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  become  an 
important  bulwark  for  education  in 
Latin  America. 

When  we  move  into  the  health  field, 
the  statistics  are  even  more  striking. 
Over  56  million  people  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  from  malaria.  Fifty-six  million, 
Mr.  President.  More  than  a  million  and 
a  half  persons  have  been  vaccinated  for 
chlora  and  smallpox — something  which 
we  in  this  country  take  for  granted,  but 
something  which  prior  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  caused  the  deaths  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  innocent  young  boys  and  girls 
in  Latin  America. 

We  have  helped  to  reclaim  and  irrigate 
90,000  acres  of  farmland  in  Bolivia 
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alone — 70  percent  of  the  present  total 
farmland  of  that  country.  That  Is  what 
feeds  people.  That  is  what  prevents 
famine.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress  we  have  built  more 
than  2,700  miles  of  roads  to  connect  this 
farmland  with  the  markets  which  serve 
it.  We  have  financed  and  helped  to  con¬ 
struct  over  73,000  individual  homes. 
There  is  no  more  stabilizing  factor  in 
any  community  than  the  right  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  own  and  keep  his  own  home. 
These  homes  supply  the  needs  of  almost 
half  a  million  citizens  in  Latin  America. 

We  have  helped  to  develop  almost  2,000 
credit  unions  in  Latin  America.  They 
give  the  individual  citizen  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  the  opportunity  to  save  money,  re¬ 
ceive  a  return  on  his  savings,  an  op¬ 
portunity  which  he  never  would  have  had 
before  and  would  not  have  now  without 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Since  1961,  seven  of  the  Alliance  coun¬ 
tries  have  shown  on  income  growth  which 
met  or  exceeded  the  annual  minimum  2.5 
percent  per  capita  target.  In  1965, 
nearly  every  country  increased  its  per 
capita  gross  national  product  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  export  earnings  of  the  region  have 
increased  by  more  than  25  percent.  In 
nine  countries  the  increase  was  at  least 
45  percent.  Total  exports  of  the  19  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  rose  by  $700  million,  or 
7.5  percent,  in  1964  alone.  Preliminary 
figures  for  1965  indicate  a  further  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  $500  million  to 
a  total  figure  of  $10.4  billion  in  exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  although 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  problems, 
weaknesses,  and  shortcomings,  it  has 
done  an  admirable  job.  When  we  talk 
about  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with  our 
southern  members,  we  are  not  talking 
about  some  other  part  of  the  AID  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  talking  about  a  special 
commitment  made  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1961,  and  supported  by 
President  Johnson.  This  commitment  of 
honor  deserves  something  better  than 
the  hand-to-mouth  existence  of  a  single¬ 
year  authorization.  This  amendment 
gives  us  a  chance  to  show  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  that  we  regard  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  as  something  spe¬ 
cial  within  our  foreign  aid  program. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate  long.  The 
points  made  by  the  Senator  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  the  other  day,  and  there 
was  a  vote  on  the  general  question  of  a 
2-year  versus  a  1-year  authorization. 
The  Senate  by  a  substantial  majority, 
voted  to  limit  the  program  to  1  year. 
The  basic  issue  does  not  go  to  the  merits 
of  the  program  or  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  effective.  It  is  a  question  of  control 
by  the  Senate.  The  difficult  times  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  prove  very 
clearly,  I  think,  that  the  AID  program 
should  remain  under  the  close  scrutiny 
and  control  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  provide  a  2-year  authorization 
for  the  aid  program  for  Alliance  for  Pro¬ 
gress  nations. 

The  amendment  is  based  on  a  prem¬ 
ise  which  I  consider  sound — that  the 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  our  Latin  neighbors  are  unique  re¬ 
lationships,  deserving  of  special  treat¬ 
ment  and  consideration. 

This  unique  relationship  is  reflected 
in  the  Alliance  program,  to  which  the 
United  States  has  committed  itself  to 
join  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
in  a  long-term  cooperative  effort  to  bring 
about  social  reform  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  Our  commitment  has  been 
repeatedly  reaffirmed,  both  by  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson.  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  Latin  friends  are  demonstra¬ 
ting,  by  the  programs  already  underway, 
that  they  believe  in  the  commitment  they 
have  made,  and  stand  determined  to  ful¬ 
fill  it. 

Great  progress  has  been  made,  greater 
in  the  last  5  years  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  hemisphere’s  history.  But  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  Alliance, 
inquiring  as  it  will,  nothing  less  than  a 
peaceful  resolution,  will  not  be  forth¬ 
coming  without  still  greater  effort,  and 
dedication  and  sacrifice. 

The  burden  rests  mainly  with  the 
countries  within  Latin  America.  But 
certainly  the  United  States  should  make 
every  effort  to  support  and  encourage  the 
programs  of  self-help  which  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  undertaking. 

These  programs  are  long-term  pro¬ 
grams  for  better  homes,  and  jobs  and 
schools  and  health  facilities.  They  re¬ 
quire  large  long-term  commitments,  not 
only  of  resources,  but  also  of  faith  and 
confidence. 

Whenever  the  United  States  dem¬ 
onstrates,  as  it  would  under  Senator 
Cooper’s  amendment,  that  it  has  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Alliance,  in  its  goals  and  its 
achievements,  and  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  support  and  en- 
courage  the  great  effort  that  is  being 
made,  we  would  bolster  the  faith  and  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  r 
in  the  future  of  the  Alliance. 

This  amendment  serves  that  construc¬ 
tive  purpose  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  Cooper  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  not  only  worth  while 
but  also  very  necessary.  I  am  only  sorry 
it  is  not  for  a  longer  period. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  allow  me  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  be 
taken  5  minutes  from  now,  without  quali¬ 
fication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESIGNATION  OF  AMBASSADOR 
EDWIN  O.  REISCHAUER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
purpose  in  rising  at  this  time  is  to  make 
the  following  statement. 

I  have  just  learned  of  the  resignation 
of  our  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Edwin  O. 
Reischauer.  The  news  is  a  source  of 
deep  regret  to  me  as  it  will  be,  I  am  sure, 
to  many  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  know  Mr.  Reischauer  and  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  his  great  capacity  and  excep¬ 
tional  achievements  in  Japan. 

He  has  served  the  United  States  for 
about  5  years  in  the  most  important 
diplomatic  post  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
He  brought  to  the  American  Embassy  in 
Tokyo  a  knowledge  and  an  experience 
with  Japanese  and  Asian  affairs  of  the 
highest  order.  He  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  Japan  with 
a  consummate  skill  and  great  dedication 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  with 
a  sympathetic  and  realistic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Japanese  nation  and  its  peo¬ 
ples. 

Having  spoken  with  Mr.  Reischauer 
only  a  few  days  ago,  I  can  appreciate  his 
personal  reasons  which  have  compelled 
him  to  leave  at  this  time.  In  all  candor, 
nevertheless,  I  wish  that  he  had  decided 
otherwise.  I  know  that  he  received  every 
encouragement  from  the  President  to  re¬ 
main  in  Japan,  as  Ambasador,  in  the 
service  of  the  Nation.  The  decision  to 
leave  was  solely  his  own,  and  he  arrived 
at  it  in  spite  of  the  urging  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  the  contrary. 

He  leaves  with  the  gratitude  and  the 
respect  of  the  Nation  which  assigned 
him  as  Ambassador  and  equally  of  the 
nation  which  received  him  as  Ambassa¬ 
dor.  His  going  creates  a  serious  gap  in 
the  representation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
the  majority  leader  regarding  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Ambassador  Reischauer. 

He  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  we  have 
had  in  the  Far  East  and  I  think  it  is  a 
great  loss  and  a  tragedy  to  allow  him  to 
resign  at  a  time  when  matters  in  that 
area  are  at  such  a  critical  stage. 

Ambassador  Reischauer  came  to  his  as¬ 
signment  with  unusual,  almost  unique, 
qualifications  due  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
language,  culture,  and  history  of  the  Far 
East,  including  China. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  a  man  with  his 
background,  considering  the  very  dan¬ 
gerous  situation  confronting  us  in  the 
Far  East. 

I  had  heard  rumors  of  his  resignation, 
but  I  had  hoped  that  the  President  would 
be  able  to  persuade  him  to  continue,  at 
least  until  we  found  the  beginning  of  a 
way  out  of  our  troubles  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  regretting  the  loss 
of  Ambassador  Reischauer. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Let  me  reiterate — and 
I  speak  from  personal  knowledge — that 
the  President  did  personally  everything 
in  his  power  to  keep  Ambassador 
Reischauer  on  as  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
He  even  went  to  the  exent  of  offering 
him  several  positions  in  Government  in 
Washington  which  would  have  to  do  with 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  the  majority  leader 
has  just  stated,  everyone  who  knew  Am¬ 
bassador  Reischauer  and  his  work  will 
regret  his  decision  to  leave  his  post  in 
Tokyo. 

Ambassador  Reischauer  was  the  right 
man,  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time 
during  the  past  5  years. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  never  know  just 
how  much  we  owe,  for  our  present  cor¬ 
dial  relations  with  Japan,  to  the  very  fine 
work  of  Ambassador  Reischauer  in 
bringing  the  two  countries  together. 

I  had  hoped  that  he  would  stay  on  for 
some  time  longer,  but  I  appreciate  his 
reasons  for  wanting  to  get  back  to  his 
work  in  the  United  States. 

I  can  only  wish  his  successors  some¬ 
where  near  the  same  satisfactory  results 
which  Ambassador  Reischauer  has  been 
able  to  obtain  in  his  post  in  Tokyo. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

In  recent  months,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  twice  visit  with  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Reischauer. 

Without  question,  those  of  us  who  have 
known  him  and  had  the  benefit  of  the 
discussions  incident  to  the  problems  of 
the  Far  East,  know  that  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest  men  that  we  have  ever  had  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Especially  do  I  regret  that  he  is  leav¬ 
ing  at  this  time  because  of  the  respect 
and  admiration  in  which  the  Japanese 
people  hold  him. 

As  we  approach  the  problems  incident 
to  the  automatic  review  of  our  treaty 
with  Japan  in  1970,  I  would  hope  that 
the  President  will  find  some  way  to  use 
the  talents  of  this  great  American  and 
outstanding  public  servant,  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  plot  our  course  with  respect  to 
our  relationships  with  the  Japanese 
people. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  vote 


recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “nay.”  Therefore  I  with¬ 
hold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  tjhe  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Netjberger],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams!  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Griffin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 


nays  31, 

as  follows: 

[No.  151  Leg.] 
YEAS — 54 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Morton 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Javits 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Case 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Dodd 

McGee 

Saltonstall 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Scott 

Douglas 

McIntyre 

Smathers 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Fong 

Miller 

Tower 

Harris 

Mondale 

Tydings 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Holland 

Montoya 

NAYS— 31 

Young,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Eastland 

Bible 

Cotton 

Ellender 

Burdick 

Curtis 

Ervin 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dirksen 

Fulbright 
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Gruening 

Hartke 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 


McCarthy 

Morse 

Mundt 

Robertson 

Russell,  Ga. 

Smith 

Stennis 


Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 


Allott 

Bass 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Gore 


NOT  VOTING — 15 


Griffin 
Hayden 
Long,  Mo. 
McClellan 
Muskie 


Neuberger 
Pearson 
Russell,  S.C. 
Simpson 
Williams,  N.J. 


So  Mr.  Cooper’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Senators 
be  permitted  to  introduce  bills  and  reso¬ 
lutions  during  today’s  session,  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HISTORY  WILL  NOT  ABSOLVE 
CASTRO 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  to¬ 
morrow  Fidel  Castro  will  crank  up  his 
propaganda  machine  and  unleash  an¬ 
other  barrage  of  words — a  compound  of 
hysterics  and  the  Communist  litany — in 
an  effort  to  commemorate  the  founding 
of  his  July  26  movement. 

In  the  7  years  during  which  Castro 
has  been  in  power,  this  anniversary  has 
been  used  to  exhort  the  Cubans  to 
greater  production. 

But  each  year  has  produced  more 
words  and  less  crops.  Fidel  Castro  has 
betrayed  his  people,  stripped  a  fertile 
country  bare,  and  left  the  Cuban  people 
with  a  mouthful  of  Marxist  ideology  and 
no  bread. 

This  year’s  anniversary  is  supposed  to 
be  based  on  the  theme,  “History  Will  Ab¬ 
solve  Me,”  a  title  taken  from  a  speech 
Castro  made  in  1953  when  he  was  on 
trial  for  leading  an  attack  on  govern¬ 
ment  barracks  at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

It  is  indeed  an  ironic  theme,  for  only 
a  Communist  historian  could  absolve 
Castro.  Any  impartial  chronicler  of  his¬ 
tory  must  examine  the  record  of  7  years 
and  conclude  that  the  regime  is  a  failure. 

But  the  failure  is  not  a  personal  trag¬ 
edy — it  is  the  tragedy  of  a  proud  people 
betrayed. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Cuban 
economy  is  in  tatters.  The  usually  re¬ 
liable  Vision  letter  of  June  29  reported: 

The  breakdown  on  the  farm  ...  is  crush¬ 
ing  Cuba. 

The  newsletter  states  that  Cuba’s 
gross  national  product,  which  was  $2.6 
billion  in  1959,  is  still  at  $2.6  billion — but 
with  a  1  million  rise  in  population.  At 
the  same  time,  the  agricultural  share  of 
the  Cuban  gross  national  product,  is 
down  by  a  fourth. 

The  Vision  letter  also  reports  that  the 
vital  Cuban  sugar  crop  is  down  more 
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than  1.5  million  tons  from  the  previous 
year,  aggravated  by  a  steep  decline  in 
the  international  price  of  sugar. 

While  it  would  seem  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  wreck  crop  production  in  a  coun¬ 
try  so  fertile,  Castro  seems  to  have 
proven  that  communism’s  effect  on  agri¬ 
culture  can  best  be  described  as  “dialec¬ 
tics  and  disaster.” 

For  sloganeering  and  exhortation  are 
poor  substitutes  for  sound  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  So  desperate  have  the  Cubans 
been  to  meet  their  quotas  that  they  have 
cut  immature  cane  and  thereby  jeopard¬ 
ized  future  crops. 

In  truth,  the  island  of  Cuba  is  locked 
in  a  tryant’s  grip  worse  than  any  in  the 
past. 

It  is  worse  because  Cuba  is  in  utter 
thralldom  to  a  foreign  power,  virtually 
isolated  from  the  free  world  and  now, 
in  the  wake  of  the  Tricontinental  Con¬ 
gress,  also  shut  out  by  its  Latin  neigh¬ 
bors  who  want  no  more  of  satellite  Cuba’s 
efforts  to  export  subversion  and  discord. 

It  is  worse  because  all  of  the  old  tools 
of  oppression  have  been  used  once 
more — the  systematic  stifling  of  personal 
liberties,  the  neighborhood  spies,  and 
ultimately,  the  firing  squad. 

It  is  worse  because  the  regime  has  all 
but  destroyed  the  industrial  sector  of  its 
economy,  lost  its  professional  and  man¬ 
agerial  classes  in  an  undiminished  flow 
of  refugees  to  our  shores,  and  grown  piti¬ 
fully  dependent  upon  Communist  tech¬ 
nical  assistance. 

That  assistance  is  a  euphemism — for 
to  receive  it,  Cuba  had  to  sell  its  birth¬ 
right  and  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
vision  of  Jose  Marti. 

Russia  may  well  begin  to  chafe  if  the 
cost  of  slipping  crutches  under  the  Cas¬ 
tro  economy  continues  to  soar. 

And  Cuba  may  find  that  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  price  for  hard  goods  may  start 
climbing. 

When  that  happens,  Fidel  Castro  may 
find  that  his  persuative  powers  as  an  at¬ 
torney  are  weak  indeed — for  one  does  not 
calmly  discuss  bankruptcy  with  an  angry 
Russian  bear. 

Instead  of  sharing  the  natural  riches 
of  his  nation  among  all  Cubans,  as  Cas¬ 
tro  promised,  he  has  reduced  all  Cubans 
to  the  same  level  of  poverty. 

It  is  common  to  read  in  the  Miami 
newspapers,  almost  daily  accounts  that 
reveal  the  once  gay  Cubans  now  share  a 
life  of  bleakness  and  austerity. 

An  island  which  once  could  offer  fine 
foods  from  the  farms  and  the  seas  now 
rations  these  things  in  pinches  and  fist- 
full  portions.  Patriotic  Cubans  are  given 
the  voluntary  opportunity  to  give  up  their 
weekly  food  rations. 

Mothers  and  fathers  must  scheme  to 
find  ways  to  produce  extra  milk  or  a  fresh 
egg  for  a  child. 

We  hear  touching  stories  of  how  a 
family  must  hoard  even  such  basics  as 
light  bulbs — which  are  carried  from  room 
to  room  because  they  are  rationed  one  to 
a  family. 

No,  Fidel  Castro,  history  will  not  ab¬ 
solve  you — nor  will  the  Cuban  people. 

History  will  write  its  harsh  judgment 
on  the  facts. 


ZAMBIA  BITES  THE  HAND  THAT 
FEEDS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
hand  hat  feeds  was  bitten  again  last 
week.  The  State  Department,  which 
fancies  itself  above  reproach,  suffered 
another  nip  in  the  hand  which  doles  out 
foreign  aid  to  our  so-called  allies. 

Last  week  the  United  States  was 
officially  snubbed  by  an  African  nation 
which  is  all  but  spoon-fed  by  Americans 
to  keep  it  alive.  Oil  and  other  vital 
materials,  including  money,  are  airlifted 
to  the  country  of  Zambia  at  U.S.  tax¬ 
payer’s  expense. 

A  top  level  visit  to  the  United  States 
by  Zambian  leaders  was  canceled  last 
week  to  show  the  world  that  Zambia  did 
not  approve  of  U.S.  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam’s  oil  facilities  near  Hanoi.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  State  Department  will 
rush  to  soothe  the  Zambians’  feelings  by 
offering  several  more  million  dollars  in 
aid. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  being 
chastised  by  Zambia  for  our  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  strangle  friendly  Rho¬ 
desia.  It  seems  Rhodesia  is  guilty  of 
fighting  the  Communist  menace  in 
Africa,  trying  to  maintain  a  stable  pro- 
Western  government  and  worst  of  all, 
offering  to  send  Rhodesian  troops  to  help 
American  GI’s  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Officials  of  the  State  Department  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  consider 
Rhodesian  racial  issues  a  greater  danger 
than  communism  in  Africa  and  Europe. 

These  same  officials  have  admitted 
that  mail  from  U.S.  citizens  favoring  the 
Rhodesians  totals  in  the  thousands,  but 
they  haughtily  discharge  these  letters 
by  pointing  out  that  one  letter  from  a 
civil  rights’  leader  represents  more 
weight. 

The  case  of  Rhodesia  goes  begging  for 
justice  and  even  the  American  press 
which  has  touted  itself  as  a  friend  of 
the  rights  of  man,  has  ignored  the  basic 
facts  about  Rhodesia  because  it  does  not 
dare  shine  a  spotlight  on  the  truth. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Rhodesian  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  a  revolutionary  group  of 
rebels  who  have  overthrown  a  legal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Rhodesia  has  never  had  a 
government  of  British  civil  servants.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Rhodesians  have  always 
been  independent  In  their  internal 
affairs.  They  have  always  elected  their 
own  officials  and  decided  their  own  do¬ 
mestic  policies. 

The  so-called  rebel  government  of  Ian 
Smith  is  nothing  more  than  the  duly 
elected  government  of  the  people  of 
Rhodesia  which  has  made  a  technical 
adjustment  in  Rhodesia’s  relationship  to 
the  British. 

Certainly  the  action  of  the  Rhodesians 
has  been  no  less  just  than  that  taken  by 
the  people  of  this  country  when  they  de¬ 
clared  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  from  the  British  crown. 

But,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the 
State  Department,  the  United  States  is 
going  to  great  lengths  to  destroy  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  this 
friendly  nation. 
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We  have  helped  in  an  economic  block¬ 
ade  of  Rhodesia  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
British,  while  the  British  have  ignored 
our  pleas  to  halt  trade  with  North  Viet¬ 
nam. 

The  British  sold  buses  to  Castro  to 
help  that  Communist  maintain  an  econ¬ 
omy  while  this  country  is  devoting  every 
effort  to  thwarting  that  Red  regime. 

Rhodesia  was  not  only  refused  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had 
every  legal  right  under  the  U.N.  bylaws, 
but  they  were  not  even  afforded  the 
courtesy  of  an  answer  to  their  request. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Arthur  Gold¬ 
berg,  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  was  active  in  blocking  any  hearing 
for  Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia,  it  seems,  must  not  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  help  this  country  renders  to 
dictators  and  Communist  nations  such 
as  Rumania.  Yet,  the  Rhodesians  are 
friendly  to  us.  The  Rhodesians  are  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us. 
They  have  vast  deposits  of  chrome  ore 
which  this  country  needs  and  regardless 
of  the  predictions  of  their  enemies,  the 
internal  peace  and  calm  of  Rhodesia 
speaks  not  of  tyranny,  but  of  a  people, 
white  and  black,  who  endorse  and  sup¬ 
port  their  government. 

Radio  broadcasts  from  Zambia,  carried 
over  the  powerful  stations  subsidized  by 
the  British  regularly/ call  for  an  uprising, 
for  the  slaughter  of  animals  and  the  sab¬ 
otage  of  industry,  but  these  go  ignored. 

In  fact,  Rhodesia  has  maintained  a 
peaceful  and  friendly  bearing  in  the  face 
of  all  this  adversity.  The  Rhodesians 
still  share  the  electric  power  from  the 
great  Kariba  Dam  with  Zambia,  al¬ 
though  with  the  dam  actually  under 
Rhodesian  domination,  they  could  have 
turned  off  the  power. 

I  believe  our  current  policy  toward 
Rhodesia  is  wrong.  I  believe  that  we  are 
acting  not  only  unjustly,  but  impru¬ 
dently. 

There  is  talk  of  secret  agreements 
which  will  pledge  the  United  States  to 
endorse  a  continued  boycott  of  Rhodesia 
along  with  other  African  nations  even  if 
the  British  and  the  Rhodesians  reach  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  their  differences. 
Such  agreements  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
reality.  To  bind  ourselves  to  a  bloc  of 
unfriendly  and  even  pro-Eastern  nations 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  which  might 
result  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  our 
stanch  allies. 

In  the  past,  we  have  too  often  ignored 
our  friends  while  buying  only  contempt 
from  our  enemies.  The  time  has  come 
now  as  we  are  locked  in  the  struggle  with 
the  Communists  in  Vietnam  to  gather 
our  allies  around  us. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is 
now  the  pending  business. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  restate  at  length 
the  case  for  recommending  this  change 
in  the  interest  rate  which  was  added  by 
the  committee  amendment  to  the  bill 
sent  to  us  by  the  administration.  The 
arguments  were  made  last  week  both  for 
and  against  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  anything  has  changed  over  the 
weekend  that  would  have  any  significant 
bearing  upon  the  facts  or  considerations 
which  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  judg¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  I  shall  merely  briefly 
summarize  the  case  I  made  for  reducing 
the  interest  rate  on  development  loans 
beyond  the  grace  period  from  3  percent, 
as  recommended  by  the  committee,  to 
2  y2  percent,  which  is  the  current  rate, 
and  which  is  the  rate  recommended  by 
the  administration. 

One  important  change  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  made  with  reference  to  in¬ 
terest  rates,  I  think,  should  be  taken 
into  account.  That  is  the  action  taken 
in  agreeing  to  the  Dominick  amendment. 
The  effect  of  that  amendment  was  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  rate  during  the  grace 
period  of  10  years  on  development  loans 
from  1  to  2  percent — a  100-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  interest  rate  during  that 
period. 

That  increase  was  certainly  not  con¬ 
templated  when  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  increased  from  2  Vz  to  3 
percent  the  interest  rate  on  the  period 
of  the  loan  which  runs  beyond  the  grace 
period.  I  believe  that  the  debt  burden 
which  will  result  from  these  two  in¬ 
creases  will  be  too  severe  for  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  to  bear,  and  therefore  I 
urge  the  Senate,  with  the  support  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  to  reverse  the  action  of  the 
committee  and  agree  to  a  2% -percent  in¬ 
terest  rate  on  development  loans  beyond 
the  grace  period. 

An  additional  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  been  urging 
the  other  countries  which  make  develop¬ 
ment  loans — principally  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada — to  re¬ 
duce  their  interest  rates,  and  they  have 
being  doing  so.  Real  progress  has  been 
made  toward  cutting  down  their  interest 
rates  and  also  toward  extending  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  during  which  the  loans 
might  be  repaid.  For  us  at  this  point 
to  reverse  our  position  and  begin  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  rates,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  most  discouraging  to  the  other 
countries  which  have  been  responding  to 
our  past  urgings. 

I  ask  Senators  to  look  again  at  the 
statements  made  by  George  Wood,  the 
president  of  the  World  Bank,  and  others 
who  have  commented  upon  the  danger 
of  increasing  the  debt  burden  on  recip¬ 
ient  countries.  The  particular  point  he 
has  made  is  that  if  we  continue  the  pres¬ 
ent  trends,  in  15  years  the  debt  burden 
would  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
capital  investment  on  loans  going  into 
those  countries.  If  that  were  to  happen, 
of  course,  the  entire  effort  to  develop 


those  underdeveloped  countries  would  be 
completely  frustrated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  remarks  to  make. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  agree  with  me  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  program  is  not  a  program  to  plunge 
the  American  people,  or  their  country, 
into  making  money  off  interest  rates? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Certainly  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  never  conceived  as  one  which 
was  to  be  developed  on  commercial  prin¬ 
ciples  or  to  make  money  for  the  United 
States.  Under  the  program  loans  are  to 
be  made  by  our  AID  officials  to  assist 
developing  countries  meet  their  most 
pressing  needs. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
same  token,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  say 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  set  up  criteria 
that  would  legislate  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  professional  banking 
business? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Certainly  not.  This 
program  was  set  up  because  the  prob¬ 
lems  could  not  be  met  through  the  ordi¬ 
nary  international  commercial  banking 
institutions  or  through  the  international 
banking  agencies  set  up  by  the  combined 
agencies  of  government.  We  felt  that 
there  was  a  need  for  an  intermediate 
operation  between  the  direct  grants  and 
the  international  banking  agencies. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Have  we  not  stressed 
repeatedly  that,  as  a  very  affluent  Nation, 
we  are  interested  in  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  other  areas,  believing  that 
that  also  helps  the  chances  for  peace? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
economic  development  has  been  tended 
to  be  ignored  by  some  who  want  to  get 
more  interest  return  than  a  private  fund. 
Some  would  compare  the  program  with 
private  banking  institutions,  which  it 
could  not  be. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  comparison  has  been  made 
between  its  charges  and  between  its  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  those  paid  by  the  United 
States  on  its  borrowings  at  home. 
Neither  of  those  bases  is  a  proper  basis 
for  judgment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  is  one  of  the  true  experts  in  the 
Senate  on. economics  and  foreign  policy. 
He  is  a  member  of  both  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

I  wonder  what  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  would  be  in  regard  to  measuring 
the  economic  gain  for  the  United  States, 
if  we  were  to  keep  books  on  this  matter, 
and  if  we  were  to  successfully  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  economic  development  of 
these  more  backward  areas. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  the  record 
of  the  Marshall  plan  and  of  the  programs 
we  have  begun  to  develop  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  indicates  that  economic  progress  of 
the  United  States  is  just  not  indirectly 
or  remotely  related  but  is  directly  and 
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immediately  benefited  as  the  economies 
of  these  countries  develop.  The  fact  is 
that  the  principal  exports  from  the 
United  States  today  are  somewhat  ad¬ 
vanced  and  technological  products, 
whether  it  be  in  the  military,  the  com¬ 
puter,  or  the  electronics  fields. 

These  products  are  what  those  coun¬ 
tries  want.  They  cannot  really  use  those 
products  unless  they  have  developed 
their  own  economy  and  technology. 

There  has  also  been  a  great,  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  agricultural  products  in 
many  countries.  In  this  regard  there 
can  be  no  effective  demand  for  these 
products  unless  the  countries  in  need  of 
them  have  something  to  trade  in  inter¬ 
national  commerce. 

This  program,  together  with  other 
programs,  has  as  its  primary  objective 
the  development  of  more  vital  and  effec¬ 
tive  economies  in  these  underdeveloped 
countries. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  such 
development  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
United  States,  because  the  advanced 
economy  is  the  only  kind  of  market  in 
which  the  U.S.  products  can  really  find 
an  outlet. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  another 
criticism  levied  against  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  is  that  it  would  lend  money 
more  cheaply  to  foreign  governments 
than  we  now  lend  to  some  of  our  own 
people  within  our  domestic  economy. 

Would  the  Senator  in  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  economic  matters  comment 
on  that  matter? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  the  choice  is 
not  whether  we  lend  to  these  countries  on 
higher  or  lower  interest  rates,  but 
whether  we  lend  to  them  at  a  low  rate  to 
develop  a  program  under  direct  aid;  that 
is,  this  program  should  be  viewed  as  a 
step  beyond  the  direct  grant-in-aid. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  are  further  to 
burden  this  particular  program  of  de¬ 
velopment  loans  with  high  interest  rates, 
which  those  countries  cannot  pay,  and 
increase  their  debt  burden,  the  pressure 
will  be  on  us  either  to  provide  more  di¬ 
rect  aid,  or  to  curtail  it  without  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  payment  of  either  the  interest  or 
the  principal. 

This  is  the  choice  offered  to  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  priority  that  should  be  accorded 
to  the  measure  of  economic  development 
afforded  by  different  policies  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  further  we  go  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
today,  the  more  direct  the  impact  of 
economic  growth  would  be  on  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  the  funds  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  experience  we  have  had  within 
recent  months  in  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  an  increased  interest  rate  on 
the  most  productive  and  vital  economy 
in  the  world,  and  of  its  depressing  and 
dislocating  effect  on  our  own  economy 
should  serve  as  a  warning  for  us.  It  in¬ 
dicates  we  should  not  arbitrarily  and 
without  due  reflection  and  consideration 
increase  interest  rates  in  economies 
which  are  in  a  highly  unstable  condition 
and  are  likely  to  collapse  at  any  time. 
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The  Interest  differential  that  we  are 
talking  about  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be. 
The  loans  that  may  be  made  by  the 
countries  are  not  made  at  2M>  percent. 
They  are  made  at  greater  rates  of  Inter¬ 
est. 

This  differential  has  been  pointed  out 
as  being  beyond  explanation.  It  has 
even  been  suggested  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  dishonest  about  it. 

The  fact  is  that  the  ones  that  have 
borrowed  have  to  pay  these  interest  rates 
in  the  currency,  in  soft  currency,  of  the 
country  to  which  the  loan  is  made. 

The  advantage  is  that  the  difference 
between  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the 
country  for  such  loans  and  the  Interest 
rate  paid  to  the  country  itself  is  income. 
That  soft  currency  can  be  used  to  sup¬ 
port  governmental  projects,  educational, 
or  otherwise,  in  the  country. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  say,  “You 
have  to  lend  the  money  at  the  same  in¬ 
terest  rate  that  we  lend  it  to  you.’’ 

I  think  every  Senator  realizes  the  pres¬ 
sure  this  would  set  up  to  try  to  obtain 
loans  at  the  low-interest  rate  paid  by  the 
recipient  government.  I  would  antici¬ 
pate  that  in  every  country  to  which  we 
make  development  loans,  we  would  have 
the  kind  of  problem  that  exists  in  South 
Vietnam  with  regard  to  import  licenses 
and  the  possibility  of  corruption  and  of 
attempting  to  buy  favor  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  my  judgment,  these  possi¬ 
bilities  would  be  very  extensive. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see,  that  I  think  in  all  of  our  dialogs  on 
this  and  in  all  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
foreign  aid  question  this  year,  we  still 
tend  to  lose  sight  of  one  of  the  biggest 
and  best  reasons  for  this. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  debates  con¬ 
cerning  ourselves  with  comparisons  of 
programs  here  at  home,  domestic  pro¬ 
grams  at  home,  in  an  attempt  to  find 
out  the  extent  to  which  the  programs 
overseas  may  be  stopped  or  decreased. 
We  seem  to  be  obsessed  with  that  and 
have  forgotten  some  of  the  reasons  ad¬ 
vanced  for  doing  it.  The  reason  for 
doing  it  happens  to  be  that  it  is  right 
that  we,  as  the  most  affluent  nation  in 
the  world,  as  a  nation  that  came  out  of 
World  War  n  with  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  power — perhaps  more  than 
possessed  by  any  other  nation  at  any 
time  of  the  world — the  American  people 
and  the  American  Government  set  an 
example  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  modern  nations  and  that  we  share  our 
economic  treasure  not  only  with  our 
allies,  but  even  with  the  vanquished. 
Now  we  seek  to  develop  in  positive  and 
constructive  terms — not  in  military 
terms — countries  that  have  just  been 
freed  from  long  control  under  one  sort 
of  colonial  system  or  another. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  an  example  any¬ 
where  in  the  history  book  of  a  nation 
like  ours  doing  something  just  because 
it  ought  to  be  done. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  more  of  that 
the  basis  for  the  kind  of  program  that 
we  seek  to  legislate  here — intelligently,  I 
hope — in  these  days. 

I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  think  the  fact  that  we  have 


cut  the  money  available  in  the  program 
by  50  percent  is  bad  enough,  but  if,  in 
addition  to  that,  we  are  to  Increase  the 
Interest  rates,  I  think  that  both  in  the 
substance  of  the  program  and  in  the 
appearance  and  justification  of  it  to 
other  nations,  we  would  suffer  immeas¬ 
urable  damage. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate,  having  acted 
to  cut  the  amount  and  also  to  approve 
the  Dominick  amendment  will  now  re¬ 
verse  the  action  of  the  committee  and 
establish  an  interest  rate  on  development 
loans  at  2.5  percent. 

I  might  add  that  this  rate  of  2Y2  per¬ 
cent  is  roughly  comparable  to  the  interest 
rate  that  we  charge  on  disaster  loans  in 
our  own  country,  and  it  is  higher  than 
the  rate  on  REA  loans,  a  program  de¬ 
veloped  when  the  agricultural  economy 
of  this  country  was  seriously  deprived. 

To  increase  the  interest  rate  on  what 
are  in  effect  disaster  loans,  emergency 
loans — because  these  countries  live  in 
a  continuing  state  of  emergency — to  a 
higher  level  would  put  us,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  in  an  indefensible  position  in  terms 
of  competition  for  ideas  and  for  respect 
around  the  world. 

I  have  no  further  remarks  to  make 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  proper  interest  rate  to 
charge  on  our  loans  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  has  a  long  and  interesting  and  a 
rather  expensive  history. 

Several  years  ago,  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  and  I  had  a  little  two-member 
biparty  meeting.  We  decided  that  some 
kind  of  study  should  be  made  as  to  why 
we  were  making  what  were  virtually  no- 
interest  loans  under  the  title  of  loans, 
when  in  reality  they  were  grants.  We 
found  then  that  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
interest  was  being  charged,  which  was 
not  even  enough  to  carry  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  charge,  not  even  enough  to  legiti¬ 
matize  it  as  a  loan. 

So,  several  years  ago  we  began  working 
in  the  direction  of  attempting  to  develop 
some  realistic  kind  of  interest  rate  for 
loans,  as  distinguished  from  grants;  and 
bit  by  bit,  with  the  slow  rim  of  progress 
resembling  the  great  glacial  age,  we  have 
been  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  legit¬ 
imate  loan.  We  have  made  steady  but 
slow  progress,  but  we  have  been  moving 
in  the  right  direction. 

In  this  era  of  high  interest  rates,  when 
our  taxpayers  and  our  constitutents  are 
paying  for  the  money  they  borrow  in  this 
country  from  6  to  7,  to  8,  to  9  percent  in¬ 
terest,  plus  points,  it  is  proposed  that  we 
reverse  this  history  of  constructive  action 
and  go  back  down  the  hill  again,  by  pro¬ 
viding  loans  and  interest  rates  which 
actually  crank  into  them  a  considerable 
element  of  grant  and  which  move  down¬ 
ward  when  all  interest  rates  are  moving 
upward. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  has  said  that  2V2  per¬ 
cent  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  what 
our  communities  in  America  pay  when 
they  are  in  a  disaster  condition.  It  is 
roughly  the  equivalent,  but  it  is  not  the 
equivalent.  The  equivalent  is  the  3  per¬ 
cent  interest  rate  that  the  committee  bill 


calls  for.  In  other  words,  by  an  affirma¬ 
tive  vote  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  McCarthy,  we  would  provide  a 
lower  interest  rate  for  disasters  in  other 
countries  than  we  provide  for  equal  dis¬ 
asters  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  that 
we  are  dealing  here  with  loans.  We  hear 
it  said  that  we  ought  to  have  a  humani¬ 
tarian  approach,  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  parsimonious  or  grabby  or 
stingy  with  these  developing  loans.  De¬ 
veloping  loans  are  supposed  to  be  actual 
extensions  of  money  at  an  interest  rate. 
We  have  a  separate  grant  program  here. 
For  the  bleeding  hearts  in  the  Senate  who 
are  worrying  about  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  doing  anything  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  let  me  point  out  that  this  bill,  in 
addition  to  these  developing  loans,  pro¬ 
vides  $1,149  million  in  grants,  with  no 
interest.  When  there  is  a  condition  over¬ 
seas  that  merits  the  eleemosynary  ap¬ 
proach  by  this  country,  we  provide  it  to 
the  extent  of  $1,149  million. 

I  shall  break  it  down.  It  appears  on 
page  2  of  the  committee  report,  in  the 
event  that  any  Senator,  deciding  in  his 
own  mind  how  he  can  justify  with  the 
folks  back  home  a  reduction  in  the  inter¬ 
est  rate  while  interest  rates  are  bouncing 
around  like  toy  ballons  in  every  area  of 
our  economy,  might  like  to  read  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  His  constitutents  may  read  it. 

We  are  giving  away  money  in  this  bill. 
We  are  giving  away  $210  million  for  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation,  with  no  interest  at 
all — not  2V2  percent,  not  the  3  percent 
that  the  committee  bill  provides,  not  the 
2  percent  provided  in  the  10 -year  im¬ 
mediate  period,  not  even  the  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  that  the  State  Department 
cooked  up  and  actually  utilized  until 
Senator  Lausche  and  I  began  focusing 
attention  on  it. 

We  provide  $87.7  million  for  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress — a  giveaway — to 
meet  conditions  of  health,  of  education, 
of  quick  disaster,  where  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  come  in,  as  an  affluent  society, 
in  our  responsibilities  as  a  world  leader 
to  provide  our  largesse  to  countries  which 
are  in  dire  need.  We  provide  $10,989,000, 
roughly  $11  million,  for  U.S.  schools 
abroad  to  provide  additional  educational 
opportunities.  That  is  free  money,  a  do¬ 
nation,  a  contribution  which  our  tax¬ 
payers  collectively  make  as  a  grant  to 
foreign  countries. 

For  international  organizations,  we 
provide  $140  million,  plus  about  $500,000, 
as  a  grant,  with  no  interest. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  some  kind 
of  mercernary  atmosphere  in  which  we 
are  operating  when  we  put  the  interest 
rate  up  to  3  percent.  Quite  beyond  all 
that  are  these  giveaway  programs  for 
which  our  committee  voted — and  I  might 
add,  incidentally,  in  which  our  commit¬ 
tee,  as  to  each  one  of  these  items,  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  of  contribution  by 
grants,  as  compared  with  what  was  being 
done  1  year  ago. 

Then  we  come  to  the  supporting  assist¬ 
ance — $700  million.  That  is  also  with¬ 
out  interest.  But  I  wish  to  be  complete¬ 
ly  fair  and  point  out  that  part  of  that 
goes  to  meet  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
There,  of  course,  we  do  not  find  our¬ 
selves  on  a  parallel  basis. 
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So  we  add  it  up,  and  it  amounts  to 
$1,149  million.  Take  away  from  that 
the  $550  million  of  supporting  assistance 
given  to  Vietnam,  and  it  makes  a  total  of 
$649,122,000  as  a  grant  provided  by  this 
bill,  without  interest,  and  outside  of  our 
responsibilities  in  Vietnam. 

So  let  us  not  assume  that,  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  are  attempting  to  charge  some¬ 
thing  resembling  a  legitimate  interest 
rate  for  development  loans,  Uncle  Sam 
has  suddenly  become  a  hard-hearted  in¬ 
dividual. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  discuss 
these  contributions  in  a  vacuum.  We 
are  living  in  a  high-interest  era  of  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  history.  It  has  been  more 
than  three  decades  since  Uncle  Sam  has 
had  to  pay  as  much  to  borrow  money  as 
he  has  to  pay  now,  and  those  interest 
rates  are  being  passed  on  to  our  constitu¬ 
ents.  Those  interest  rates  are  being  re¬ 
flected  in  our  economy.  To  propose  that 
on  top  of  the  grants  which  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  in  foreign  aid,  on  top  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  loans  at  3  percent— which  in  them¬ 
selves  involve  a  sizable  subsidy  in  inter¬ 
est  payments  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer — another  interest  paying 
subsidy  should  be  passed  on,  seems  to  me 
to  completely  disregard  the  economy  of 
our  times,  the  financial  problems  con¬ 
fronting  us,  the  drain  on  our  balance  of 
payments,  and  the  high  interest  rates 
that  homebuilders,  merchants,  farmers, 
and  the  families  of  laboring  people  must 
pay  for  the  money  they  borrow  for  pri¬ 
vate  credit  or  installment  payments  or 
anything  else  for  which  they  borrow 
money. 

Beyond  all  this,  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  one  great  prevailing  argu¬ 
ment  for  not  taking  the  backward  step 
and  the  reckless  fiscal  move  suggested  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 


friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  long-term  propo¬ 
sition — 30-year  loans,  40-year  loans. 
We  have  already  made  some  progress  by 
increasing  slightly  the  interest  rates 
which  are  to  be  charged  for  the  first  10 
years. 

But  we  are  talking  here  about  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  legitimate  interest  rate 
a  decade  hence.  Who  among  us  is  a 
Solomon  so  wise  that  he  can  vouchsafe 
for  the  fact  that  now,  today,  in  July  of 
1966,  what  should  be  a  legitimate  inter¬ 
est  rate  to  be  received  on  these  loans  be¬ 
ginning  10  years  hence? 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Mondale  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  say  that  we  are 
both  in  the  same  situation  in  the  terms 
of  that  prophecy. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  terms  of  the  prophecy,  but  not  in 
terms  of  reality. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  point  out  the 
difference,  because  it  is  clear  and  the 
difference  should  be  known. 

We  are  in  the  same  predicament.  No¬ 
body  knows  starting  in  1974  what  should 
be  the  proper  interest  rate  for  the  next 
30  years.  It  is  a  guess,  but  if  today 
we  keep  the  interest  rate  at  3  percent, 
as  I  think  we  should,  and  find  in  1974 
that  it  is  too  high,  we  can  reduce  it, 
because  no  borrower  ever  complained 
about  a  reduction  in  his  interest  rate. 
But  if  the  tides  of  fortune  move  the  other 
way  and  in  1974  we  find  that  this  interest 
rate  should  be  4  percent  or  5  percent  or 
even  higher,  we  cannot  increase  it  be¬ 
cause  we  have  bound  ourselves  for  three 
additional  decades. 
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I  refuse,  with  my  vote,  to  put  Uncle 
Sam  in  a  coat  of  chains  for  the  period 
of  30  years  in  an  unpredictable  climate 
of  increasing  interest  rates,  when  3  per¬ 
cent  interest  itself  may  be  ridiculously 
low  10  years  from  now. 

For  us  to  go  beyond  that  and  gamble 
in  a  reckless  manner  with  the  money  of 
the  taxpayer  would  be  irresponsible  ac¬ 
tion  on  our  part.  If  we  guess  wrong  in 
terms  of  the  interest  rates  paid  by  the 
country,  and  interest  rates  go  down,  we 
can  correct  that  at  any  time,  any  day, 
any  year,  any  hour;  but  if  we  guess 
wrong,  and  the  interest  rates  go  up,  we 
have  bound  Uncle  Sam  to  an  interest  rate 
concept  for  30  years.  I  believe  that  Sen¬ 
ators  should  realize  that.  I  want  con¬ 
stituents  who  read  the  Record  to  realize 
that.  I  hope  that  the  newspapers  and 
news  media  will  report  that  because  we 
are  dealing  with  an  economy  already  in 
trouble  in  America.  It  is  about  time 
that  we  come  to  our  senses  and  engage  in 
some  prudence,  and  some  caution,  and 
that  we  do  not  needlessly  jeopardize  the 
economy  by  binding  ourselves  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  and  I  agree,  is  so  un¬ 
predictable  that  nobody  can  speculate 
with  accuracy  in  terms  of  the  interest 
rate  10  years  hence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Last  week  I  discussed 
the  table  on  page  321  of  the  testimony 
taken  on  the  economic  aid  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  tables  dealing  with  the 
years  1962  and  1963,  appearing  on  page 
321,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
are  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  5 .-—Distribution  by  maturities  of  official  bilateral  commitments  in  1962 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total  official 
bilateral 
contributions 

Grants  1 

Total 

loans 

More  than 

1  to  5  years, 
inclusive 

More  than 

5  to  10  years, 
inclusive 

More  than 
10  to  20  years, 
inculsive 

20  to  30 
years, 
exclusive 

30  to  40 
years, 
exclusive 

40  years 
and  more 

6.4 

65.6 
61.3 

.8 

897.4 

473.3 

131.2 

286.9 

28.7 

4.4 
42.5 

2.6 
2.2 
577.7 
4,  725.  0 

0.6 
65.  6 

47.3 
.8 

756.7 
‘  158.  3 
18.8 
103.9 

11.4 
4.4 

3.1 
2.6 

2.2 
221.2 

3, 025.  0 

5.8 

5.8 

Belgium  2.  _  _  _  _  .  _  _ _  ... 

14.0 

0.9 

13.1 

140.7 

315.0 

112.4 

183.0 

17.3 

4.3 

41.0 

71.3 

21.9 

20.1 

8.5 

25.1 

148.5 

79.2 

164.5 

16.0 

12.5 

3  24. 9 
101.0 

12.2 

‘17.3 

39.4 

5.2 

1.3 

1.6 

31.3 

United  Kingdom _ 

•  365.  5 
1,  700.  0 

1.0 

65.0 

13.0 

106.0 

3.0 

386.0 

340.0 

209.0 

921.0 

14.  0 

Total  of  above  industrial  OECD 
countries _ 

7,306.0 

4, 421.  9 

2, 884. 1 

215.5 

323.4 

675.9 

723.5 

14.0 

933.2 

1  Including  grants,  reparations,  net  loans  repayable  in  recipients’  currencies,  and  net 
transfers  of  resources  through  sales  for  recipients'  currencies. 

*  Gross  disbursement  data. 

3  Including  loans  with  maturities  of  30  years. 

4  Includes  Indus  Basin  $4,500,000. 

‘  Includes  $1,400,000,  the  breakdown  for  which  Is  not  available. 


■  The  breakdown  has  been  rounded  to  the  nearost  million  by  the  United  Kingdom 
authorities. 

Source:  The  Flow  of  Financial  Resources  to  Less-Developed  Countries,  195&-63, 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  p.  150. 
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Table  5. — Distribution  by  maturities  of  official  bilateral  commitments  in  1963 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Coon  try 

Total  official 
bilateral 
contributions 

Grants 1 

Total 

loans 

More  than 

1  to  5  years. 
Inclusive 

More  than 

5  to  10  years, 
Inclusive 

More  than 

10  to  20  years, 
lnculsive 

20  to  30 
years, 
exclusive 

30  to  40 

years, 

exclusive 

40  years 
and  more 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

7a  9 

76.8 

3.1 

1.8 

L  3 

125.2 

43.6 

81.6 

25.9 

55.7 

6.8 

6.8 

870.9 

696.8 

174. 1 

4.7 

25.0 

126.7 

>  12.5 

4.  6 

686.7 

<163.2 

523.5 

15.5 

4.0 

394.0 

110.0 

154.3 

14.0 

140.3 

26.3 

74.0 

40.0 

29A  2 

80.1 

218.1 

30.1 

62.1 

135.9 

29.1 

8.5 

20.6 

.9 

1.4 

18.3 

3.7 

3.2 

.5 

.5 

53.5 

8.8 

44.7 

44.7 

4.8 

2.6 

2.2 

2.2 

10.7 

4.9 

5.8 

5.8 

United  Kingdom . -  . 

475.4 

234.6 

240.7 

3.6 

29.2 

31.2 

163.4 

4.2 

9.1 

United  States _ 

3, 963. 0 

2, 448.  0 

1,  515.  0 

‘-84.0 

177.0 

228.0 

171.0 

35.0 

998.0 

Total  of  above  industrial  OECD 

countries . . . - 

6, 762. 6 

3, 790.  9 

2, 971. 1 

-2.0 

393.9 

1,016.5 

521.2 

39.2 

1,001.7 

i  Includes  grants,  reparations,  net  loans  repayable  In  recipients’  currencies,  and  net 
transfers  of  resources  through  sales  for  recipients’  currencies. 

•  For  Belgium  and  France  gross  disbursement  data  have  been  used. 

*  Including  loans  with  maturities  of  30  years. 

4  Includes  Indus  Basin  $5,500,000. 


*  Negative  figure  results  from  recording  new  commitments  less  larger  offsetting 
consolidation  credit  entries. 

Source:  The  Flow  of  Financial  Resources  to  Less-Developed  Countries,  1956-63, 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  p.  151. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  These  tables  show 
the  maturity  period  of  various  bilateral 
commitments  made  by  different  de¬ 
veloped  countries  of  the  world  in  loans. 

It  shows  that  in  1962  we  made  $933 
million  worth  of  loans  maturing  in  40 
years  or  more;  in  1963,  $998  million  ma¬ 
turing  in  40  years  or  more. 

A  study  of  these  tables  will  show  that 
we  have  been  most  generous  and  liberal 
in  making  loans  that  will  allow  the  bor¬ 
rowing  countries  to  repay  the  debt  in 
periods  far  in  excess  of  the  periods  de¬ 
manded  by  other  of  the  countries  which 
have  loaned  money. 

This  matter  of  maturity  of  the  debt 
in  40  years  or  more  and  between  30  and 
40  years  must  also  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  interest  rate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  we  are  dealing  with 
a  situation  which  does  not  become  op¬ 
erative  until  a  decade  from  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  are  trying  to  specu¬ 
late  what  the  interest  rate  will  be  10 
years  from  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  an  utterly  irresponsible  thing  that  we 
are  asked  to  do  by  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  that  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  these  tables  will  show  that  the 
other  developed  countries,  such  as  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain 
have  grown  in  a  degree,  In  the  10-  to  20- 
year  period  which  enables  them  at  the 
end  of  10  or  20  years  to  call  the  loan  and 
redraft  the  interest  rate  and  the  ma¬ 
turity  time. 

We  must  wait  until  40  to  50  years  have 
expired  before  we  have  any  right  to  fix 
a  new  interest  rate  predicated  upon  the 
economic  conditions  that  will  prevail 
40  and  50  years  from  now. 

With  this  narrowing  of  the  liberality 
of  terms,  Mr.  President,  our  terms  will 
still  be  far  more  liberal  and  generous 
than  those  of  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  other  nations  that  have  been  engaged 
in  a  minor  degree  in  this  lending  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  conclusion,  their  loans  have  been 
made  as  investments.  Ours,  on  the  basis 
of  business  deals,  have  not  been  invest¬ 


ments  but  have  been  garbed  in  the  cloak 
of  true  mercy  trying  to  help  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  makes  a 
very  good  point.  We  are  asked  by  the 
McCarthy  amendment  to  sign  a  contract 
which  goes  into  operation  10  years  hence 
and  flows  on  to  future  history  for  2  to  3 
decades;  and  we  are  asked  to  sign  the 
contract,  which  all  the  way  through  re¬ 
tains  for  the  other  fellow,  the  foreign 
signatory,  his  option  of  free  choice  for 
right  of  change,  for  right  of  dropping 
out,  but  ties  old  Uncle  Sam,  who  under 
this  amendment  would  be  Uncle  Sucker, 
to  a  contract  which  he  could  not  change. 
It  is  indeed  a  heads  I  lose,  tails  you  win 
proposal. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  interest  rates 
which  are  paid  us  by  foreign  countries 
can  be  decreased  any  day  or  any  hour. 
They  can,  however,  be  increased  only 
once,  and  that  is  when  the  contract  is 
signed.  That  is  today.  That  is  when  we 
vote  for  this  amendment  to  cut  back 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  pointed  out  the 
other  day,  some  of  these  loans  are  very 
far  from  being  designed  to  be  of  any 
eleemosynary  benefit  to  the  recipient 
countries.  Some  of  them  are  highly 
commercial,  indeed.  Some  of  them,  as 
the  Senator  From  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  admitted  on  the  floor  today - 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  change  of  lan¬ 
guage? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  did  not  admit  to 
anything.  I  did  not  think  I  had  been 
accused. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  proposed. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  made  the  simple 
statement.  I  did  not  admit  or  deny. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  said  happily 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  be  correct.  The  Senator 
said  if  there  were  a  profit  to  be  derived 


between  the  low  interest  rate  we  charge 
the  corporation  and  the  interest  rate  in 
turn  collected  by  the  recipient  country, 
that  that  interest  rate  would  go  to  the 
recipient  country,  which  is  another  way 
by  which  we  subsidize  the  speculative 
capacity  of  mere  man  to  prophesy  ad¬ 
ditional  subsidies  for  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  form  of  a  grant,  although 
our  people  back  home  are  led  to  believe 
we  are  advancing  money  as  a  loan.  A 
loan  ceases  to  be  a  loan  when  you  start 
operating  in  terms  of  an  outright  grant 
or  gift. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sentor  from  South  Dakota  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  one  other  very 
interesting  feature  of  the  development 
loan  program.  These  agreements  are 
made  in  two  distinctive  steps.  The  first 
one  is  a  loan  made  to  a  business  insti¬ 
tution.  Let  me  refer  here  to  the  list 
which  I  requested  and  select  one  as  an 
actual  example. 

I  see  here  a  loan  to  the  Olinkraft  Celu- 
losa  e  Papel.  Upon  inquiry  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Olinkraft  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Olin  Mathieson  U.S.  Chemical  Corp. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  the  Olin  Mathieson  Co.  It  is 
one  of  our  very  large,  very  successful,  and 
honorable  companies.  The  loan  was 
made  to  Olinkraft.  But  Olinkraft,  a 
subsidiary  of  Olin  Mathieson,  does  not 
agree  to  repay  the  United  States. 

Olinkraft,  in  the  second  step,  repays 
not  the  United  States  in  the  dollars 
which  it  receives  but  repays  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil,  and  not  in  hard  cur¬ 
rency  but  in  Brazilian  cruzeiros.  The 
rate  of  exchange,  as  we  know,  may  be  one 
thing  at  the  time  the  American  dollar 
goes  to  Okinkraft,  but  years  later  when 
it  is  repaid,  not  to  us  but  to  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Government  in  cruzerios,  the  rate 
of  exchange  may  beentirely  different.  In 
fact,  that  is  the  history  of  inflation  in 
Brazil. 

Now,  Olinkraft  receives — it  says  here 
one  time  5  years  and  another  time  2 
years. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Probably  10  years;  2 
times  5. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  interest  rate  which 
Olinkraft  pays  to  the  Government  of 
Brazil  is  5'/2  percent.  The  going  rate 
of  interest  in  Brazil  on  commercial  bank 
loans,  I  am  advised,  is  2  percent  per 
month,  so  that  even  on  these  terms  Olin¬ 
kraft  receives  a  favorable  interest  rate 
compared  to  the  commercial  competitive 
interest  rates  in  Brazil. 

But  they  also  get  the  unusual  benefit 
of  repaying  a  hard  loan  with  soft  cur¬ 
rency.  Olinkraft  does  not  agree  to  re¬ 
pay  the  United  States,  from  whom  it  re¬ 
ceives  American  dollars,  in  any  respect 
whatsoever.  The  Brazilian  Government, 
according  to  the  second  step,  receives  a 
grace  period  of  10  years  at  1  percent. 
Then,  thereafter,  the  interest  rate  for  the 
United  States  is  2 1/2  percent  and  the 
amortization  period  is  40  years. 

I  thought  the  Senator  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  having  me  cite  this  unusual 
feature  of  the  program  which,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  has  been  eulo¬ 
gized  as  being  charitable  in  purpose  and 
eleemosynary  in  effect.  I  am  not  sure  it 
is  either.  As  I  look  at  the  development 
loan  program,  it  is  primarily  for  the 
benefit,  whether  intended  or  not,  of  the 
recipients  of  the  loan,  in  credit,  the  dol¬ 
lars  they  are  advanced. 

Now,  unfortunately,  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  has 
pointed  out,  the  Government  of  Brazil 
profits  greatly.  It  pays  1  percent  for  10 
years  and  2V2  percent  for  40  years. 
Meanwhile,  it  has  had  payment  of  the 
loan,  which  it  did  not  make  in  the  first 
place,  and  has  the  benefit  and  use  of  the 
money  during  all  this  time.  It  unques¬ 
tionably  is  of  benefit  to  the  country. 

But,  why  should  the  United  States  be 
considered  entirely  secondary  in  repay¬ 
ment?  Why  should  not  this  subsidiary, 
the  large  American  corporation,  be  will¬ 
ing  to  repay  the  United  States  from 
which  is  receives  the  hard  loan?  1  just 
point  this  out  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  his  information. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  makes  a  very  good  point.  I  see 
no  good  reason  why  the  American  corp¬ 
oration  which  gets  this  preferential  in¬ 
terest  rate  should  not  repay  the  interest 
rate  in  full  to  the  United  States  instead  of 
to  a  foreign  government,  enabling  the 
foreign  government  to  make  a  large  and 
substantial  profit  on  a  financial  trans¬ 
action,  to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States. 

While  we  are  dealing  with  specific 
cases,  let  me  point  out  that  a  number 
of  us  today  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  the 
text  of  which  will  be  released  in  tomor¬ 
row  morning’s  papers,  signed  by  some 
eight  or  nine  Senators,  dealing  with  one 
of  the  concomitants  which  flow  out  of 
this  kind  of  foreign  loan. 

This  one  happens  to  be  a  loan  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  but  it  might 
just  as  well  have  been  one  issued  by  AID. 
It  is  in  the  same  category  of  developing 
loans,  and  deals  with  the  announcement 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  11,  under 
the  heading  of,  “United  States  Investor 
Makes  Rumanian  Pork  Deal,”  with  the 
story  under  a  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia, 
dateline. 


It  describes  the  investment  of  a  man 
named  Milton  Gordon  who  has  come  up 
with  a  kind  of  interesting  way  to  make 
a  living  in  Rumania.  He  proposes  to  bor¬ 
row  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  the 
necessary  money  by  which  he  is  going  to 
build  in  Budapest  an  organization  called 
Prado  Export,  a  Rumanian  trading  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  announced  that  it  will 
specialize  in  breeding  and  processing 
more  than  300,000  pigs  a  year. 

Mr.  Gordon  tells  the  Export-Import 
Bank: 

Your  security  is  absolutely  sound,  because 
the  Romanian  pork  producing  company  is 
going  to  sell  its  product  in  the  United  States. 

Now  this  is  still  another  blow  at  long- 
suffering  American  agriculture.  This  is 
another  way  we  ignore  the  American 
processor  and  producer.  When  we  start 
making  loans  to  economic  enterprises 
abroad  with  no  consideration  of  what 
kind  of  potential  competitor  we  are  creat¬ 
ing,  and  then  do  it  by  a  ridiculously  low 
subsidized  interest  rate,  we  have  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  inventive  ideas  trying  to 
figure  out  a  method  to  bring  bankruptcy 
to  the  United  States. 

We  have  written  Mr.  Freeman  a  letter 
protesting  this.  I  want  to  add,  in  fair¬ 
ness,  that  it  is  not  his  responsibility.  It 
was  not  his  suggestion.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  But  we  are 
asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
the  sole  Cabinet  member  spokesman  for 
the  American  farmer  and  rancher,  to  file 
a  protest  with  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  is  mainly  financed  by  American 
money,  against  this  loan,  subsidizing, 
with  American  funds,  a  Communist 
pork-processing  plant  to  sell  its  products 
in  the  United  States,  in  competition  with 
the  private  enterprise  American  farmer. 

Unhappily,  we  find  instances  of  that 
kind  when  dealing  with  AID,  but  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  for  the  Record  that  this 
is  not  one  of  the  misadventures  of  AID. 
This  one  happens  to  be  with  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  our  joint  letter  to  Secretary 
Freeman  and  the  news  story  relating  to 
the  matter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

July  25, 1966. 

Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  All  of  us  were  deeply 
shocked  to  note  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
July  11,  1966  on  page  41’ of  Section  C  that  a 
New  York  Investor  is  obtaining  credits  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  implement  a 
signed  agreement  for  processing  pork  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Rumania  and  selling  them  in  the 
United  States. 

According  to  the  news  story  (copy  at¬ 
tached)  arrangements  provide  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  processing  of  more  than  300,000  pigs 
a  year  which  are  to  be  sold  in  the  United 
States.  The  article  goes  on  to  state  further 
that  Intercontinental  Markets,  Inc.  will  sup¬ 
ply  about  $8  million  worth  of  modern 
American-made  equipment  for  the  process 
and  that  the  output  would  be  worth  about 
$10  million  a  year  for  the  next  decade.  All 
of  this  is  to  be  financed  with  credits  to  the 
extent  of  72%  from  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
another  12%  from  American  banks  and  the 
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remaining  funds  from  Prodexport,  a 
Rumanian  trade  company. 

As  the  spokesman  for  Amerloan  Agricul¬ 
ture,  it  is  imperative  that  you  lodge  a  strong 
protest  against  this  policy  which  permits  the 
granting  of  credits  for  implementation  of 
this  agreement  which  will  permit  Rumanian 
pork  products  to  come  to  this  country  in 
competition  with  our  own  producers.  Hog 
prices  have  already  declined  several  dollars 
in  the  past  few  months  to  the  detriment  of 
our  United  States  producers.  All  forecasts 
by  knowledgeable  agricultural  economists 
are  to  the  effect  that  hog  prices  will  decline 
even  further  in  the  future. 

In  fact,  the  report  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  entitled  Livestock  and  Meat  Sit¬ 
uation  released  in  May  of  1966  states  that 
hog  prices  will  likely  be  considered  below 
fourth  quarter  1965  and  that  this  general 
supply-price  situation  will  extend  into  1967. 
This  statement  in  your  report  is  based  on 
the  study  by  the  Department  that  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  hogs  will  be  higher  and  that  the 
prices  will  decline  in  the  coming  months. 

Therefore  we  urge  that  you  contact  officials 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  requesting  that 
they  reconsider  their  policy  of  extending 
credits  to  foreign  investors  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  enterprises  which  will  result 
in  the  importation  of  farm  products  into 
this  country  in  competition  with  our  own 
producers  and  cause  a  resultant  depressed 
price  for  our  own  hog  producers. 

Our  farm  economy  is  already  too  depreeed 
and  it  is  unthinkable  that  our  farmers  must 
be  subjected  to  further  attacks  on  their 
efforts  to  obtain  parity  by  foreign  imports 
which  are  financed  and  implemented  through 
policies  of  governmental  agencies  which  are 
mainly  financed  by  the  American  taxpayer. 
It  is  even  more  unfortunate  that  these  pol¬ 
icies  and  credits  are  extended  to  a  Com¬ 
munist  nation  and  that  we  are  actually 
depressing  the  economy  of  the  hog  producers 
and  processors  of  this  nation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hog  producers  and  processors  of  a 
Communist  nation. 

We  hope  that  you  will  give  this  matter 
your  most  serious  consideration  and  that 
you  will,  with  the  full  prestige  of  your  posi¬ 
tion  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  contact  the 
Export-Import  Bank  requesting  them  to 
reconsider  their  position  on  the  extension 
of  the  credits  discussed  in  this  news  story 
so  that  loaning  agencies  will  in  no  way  be 
using  our  taxpayers  dollars  to  further  de¬ 
press  parity  income  for  the  American  farmer. 
We  would  appreciate  your  writing  us  a  letter 
conveying  your  reaction  to  this  development 
and  letting  us  know  of  any  actions  you  will 
take  to  be  helpful. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are 
Cordially  yours, 

Karl  E.  Mundt,  Frank  Carlson,  Mm  ward 
L.  Simpson,  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Jack 
Miller,  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  Carl 
T.  Curtis,  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Len  B.  Jordan,  Milton  R.  Young. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 

July  11,  1966] 

U.S.  Investor  Makes  Rumania  Pork  Deal 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  July  10. — Milton  A. 
Gordon,  a  New  York  investor,  has  announced 
here  that  he  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
a  Bucharest  company  for  processing  Ruma¬ 
nian  pork  products  and  selling  them  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Gordon  said  last  week  the  arrange¬ 
ment  between  his  company,  Intercontinental 
Markets,  Inc.,  and  Prodexport,  the  Ruma¬ 
nian  trade  company,  will  call  for  breeding 
and  processing  of  more  than  300,000  pigs  a 
year. 

Intercontinental  will  design  a  packing 
plant,  probably  to  be  situated  near  the 
Danube,  and  will  supply  about  $8-million 
worth  of  modern  American-made  equipment 
for  the  process. 
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Mr.  Gordon  added  that  the  output  would 
be  worth  about  $10-milllon  a  year  for  the 
next  decade.  He  said  he  would  get  credits 
from  the  Export-Import  bank  for  72  per  cent 
of  the  project  and  financing  from  American 
banks  for  another  12  per  cent.  The  remain¬ 
ing  funds  are  to  be  provided  by  Prodexport. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  in  conclusion,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
in  this  country  about  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  dollar  diplomacy.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  brought  up  and  debated  pro  and 
con  whether  or  not,  by  the  use  of  Ameri¬ 
can  money  in  grants,  export  loans,  devel¬ 
opment  loans,  in  aid  to  military  juntas 
and  others,  we  can  in  fact  develop  a  last¬ 
ing  peace  and  will  in  fact  help  set  back 
the  Communist  menace  of  which  we  are 
all  aware. 

During  the  long,  almost  20 -year  his¬ 
tory  during  which  we  have  had  AID,  we 
have  had  some  successes  and  some  fail¬ 
ures.  Apparently,  we  learn  little  from 
either  our  successes  or  our  failures,  be¬ 
cause  we  move  along  with  the  same  for¬ 
mula,  prescribing  the  same  medicine,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  ailment  involving  some 
particular  country.  We  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  as  the  greatest  free  nation  in  the 
world,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
We  also  have  a  responsibility  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  our  people  to  do  what  we  can 
to  help  hold  the  world  right,  to  prevent 
global  war,  to  prevent  godless  commu¬ 
nism  from  enslaving  additional  areas  and 
populations  of  the  world. 

And  so  none  of  us  who  are  advocating 
these  correctives  in  the  AID  program 
holds  to  the  position  that  America  should 
not  do  anything.  We  do  not  deny  that 
dollar  diplomacy  is  one  tool  by  which  to 
exercise  our  responsibility  as  a  world 
leader.  But  when  dollar  diplomacy  is 
changed  into  tincup  diplomacy;  when, 
instead  of  exercising  prudence  in  allocat¬ 
ing  loans,  in  making  grants,  we  simply 
turn  billions  of  dollars  over  to  foreign 
governments  to  make  investments,  to  use 
these  dollars  as  they  please,  then  we  sub¬ 
stitute  the  tincup  concept  of  diplomacy 
for  one  which  should  be  related  to  our 
American  success  experience,  which  is 
based  on  building  up  the  productive 
power  of  a  country,  which  is  based  on 
building  up  the  tax  base  and  income  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  of  a  country,  and  trying 
to  help  it  to  help  itself. 

I  deplore  this  tendency  to  keep  trying 
to  inject  into  what  is  already  an  expen¬ 
sive  and  troublesome  practice  of  dollar 
diplomacy,  this  outworn  and  outmoded 
concept  of  tincup  diplomacy,  which  is 
merely  an  undirected,  unprotected,  un¬ 
controlled  policy,  whereby  we  hope  the 
mucilaginous  quality  of  American  dollars 
in  bigger  bundles  will  hold  the  world 
together. 

We  need  something  better  than  that, 
and  I  applaud  the  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  hold  the 
interest  at  3  percent,  even  though,  at  3 
percent,  it  still  requires  a  considerable 
subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,  who  has  to  pay  much  more  than 
that  in  order  to  borrow  money  publicly, 
and  more  than  twice  as  much  to  borrow 
privately. 

I  hope  the  Senate  does  not  emulate 
the  curse  of  Sisyphus,  of  Greek  mythol¬ 


ogy,  who  was  condemned  to  march  up  a 
hill  pushing  up  heavy  rocks  ahead  of  him 
until  they  reached  the  summit,  and  then 
to  roll  them  down  again,  and  then  to 
push  them  up  again,  and  then  to  roll 
them  down  again,  for  eternity. 

I  hope  now,  having  moved  a  forward 
step,  we  do  not  retreat  to  the  erroneous 
procedures  we  have  followed  in  the  past. 
I  hope  the  Senate  defeats  the  McCarthy 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll - 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  rollcall 
has  been  called  off.  I  think  there  should 
be  more  Senators  on  the  floor  to  hear 
these  speeches. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  were  having  a 
call  in  order  to  get  speakers.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  speak,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  only  wish  there 
could  have  been  more  Senators  to  hear 
the  eloquent  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MttndtI,  and  that 
the  audience  had  been  greater. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Will  the  Senator 
include  my  speech  in  that  category? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes.  All  the 
speeches  have  been  eloquent. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  the  same 
speech  I  made  Friday. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Like  rare  wine,  the 
Senator’s  speech  improves  with  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
repeat  my  view  that  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  so  few  Senators  were  on  the  floor 
when  the  very  interesting  discussion  be¬ 
tween  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  Soupth  Dakota  took 
place. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  reduce  the  interest  rate  from  the  3- 
percent  figure  to  2  y2  percent  is  a  distinct 
disservice  to  the  American  taxpayer,  who 
is  now  paying  a  much  heavier  interest 
rate  for  domestic  loans.  The  low  rate 
now  ir_  effect  constitutes  and  additional 
buden  upon  him  on  every  loan  that  is 
made  abroad  under  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  I  hope  we  will  not  step  backward. 

I  believe  that  the  3  percent  now  pro¬ 
vided  is  extremely  generous.  It  costs 
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the  American  taxpayer  4*4  percent,  5 
percent,  or  5V2  percent  to  obtain  his 
money  and  those  rates  are  going  up.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  modest  increase 
of  one-half  of  1  percent,  which  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  committee,  should  not 
stand. 

I  believe  that  to  reverse  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  action  and  go  backward  would  be 
a  great  mistake.  The  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  extremely  lavish,  ex¬ 
tremely  generous  in  the  lonas  it  has  made 
hitherto  and  in  the  negligible  interest 
rates  that  have  been  collected  to  date. 
Until  not  long  ago,  we  were  making  these 
loans  all  over  the  world  at  three-quarters 
of  1  percent,  with  no  repayment  of  prin¬ 
cipal  for  10  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  these  loans 
will  never  be  repaid.  When  the  30-  or 
40-year  period  for  which  the  loans  are 
made  expires,  it  is  certain  that  the 
argument  will  be  heard  that  “those  who 
authorized  these  loans  are  no  longer  with 
us;  you  cannot  expect  to  get  blood  out 
of  a  stone,  and  these  loans  must  be  can¬ 
celed.”  We  might  at  least  be  collecting 
a  little  more  interest  during  that  time 
before  the  loans  are  written  off  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be  de¬ 
feated;  and  I  regret  that  the  eloquent 
address  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  ir.  opposition  to  it  was  heard  by  so 
few,  as  well  as  the  excellent  statement 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  who  is  extremely  knowledgeable 
in  matters  of  finance,  and  who  shares 
the  view  that  I  and  other  Senators  have 
expressed 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  also  spoke  on  this  subject,  which  I  did 
not  know.  But  if  he  spoke  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  I  commend  him 
highly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  speaks,  it  is 
always  eloquent. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  always  elo¬ 
quent. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  re¬ 
strictions  on  our  credit  are  so  great  in 
our  country  that  we  should  not  at  this 
point  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that,  at  the  same  time  the 
interest  rates  are  being  raised  in  the 
United  States,  we  should  be  engaging  in 
a  move  to  cut  the  rate  of  interest  to 
foreign  countries. 

It  is  utterly  inconsistent.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  double  standard  which  I  can¬ 
not  approve.  Our  people  deserve  equal 
treatment,  at  the  very  least,  if  not  pri¬ 
ority.  However,  that  has  not  been  the 
attitude  of  those  who  support  amend¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  and  who  have  sup¬ 
ported  some  of  the  lavish  expenditures 
in  the  past  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  develop¬ 
ment  loans  are  made  in  large  part  not 
to  foreign  governments  but  to  business 
institutions,  many  of  which  are  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  our  own  large,  successful 
corporations,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
own  foreign  investment. 

These  loans  undoubtedly  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  foreign  country  in  that  it 
brings  about  development.  It  exports 
dollars  and  commodities  and  materials 
to  those  countries  from  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  very  favorable  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  amortization.  The  first 
beneficiary  in  a  great  many  cases,  if  not 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  is  a  private 
corporation  doing  business  in  another 
country. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  Senator  pointed  that  out  most 
eloquently  on  last  Friday.  I  listened  to 
his  speech  with  rapt  attention.  I  would 
say  also  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  do 
this.  We  took  a  step  forward  in  the 
committee.  We  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction  to  save  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments. 

This  would  be  a  move  to  the  rear,  as 
the  Senator  pointed  out. 

I  regret  that  more  Senators  were  not 
on  the  floor  to  hear  his  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
wanted  to  support  the  State  Department 
and  the  administration  to  the  maximum 
degree  possible  under  the  circumstances 
that  prevail  today  in  the  foreign  Aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  support  it  with 
regard  to  the  interest  rates  and  the  ma¬ 
turity  periods  on  loans.  I  cannot  do  so, 
because  I  know  that  other  nations  in  the 
world,  from  the  standpoint  of  balance  of 
payments,  possession  of  gold,  and  size  of 
national  debt,  are  in  a  far  better  position 
than  is  the  United  States  to  make  what 
some  have  described  as  eleemosynary 
loans. 

Germany  1s  in  a  better  position. 
France,  from  the  standpoint  of  position 
of  gold,  is  in  a  better  position  than  we 
are.  I  doubt  whether  Britain  is.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  nations  that  are  better 
equipped  to  lend  money  on  long  interest 
rates  and  long  periods  of  maturity  than 
is  the  United  States. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  been  the  most 
generous  and  the  most  merciful  nation 
in  making  these  loans.  Even  though  oth¬ 
er  nations  are  decreasing  their  charges 
and  we  are  increasing  our  charges,  we  are 
still  in  a  much  better  position  to  claim 
generosity  than  are  the  nations  that  are 
alined  with  us  in  the  program. 

Our  loans  have  been  made,  as  I  have 
previously  indicated,  for  periods  of  40  to 
50  years. 

I  would  say  that  the  maximum  terms 
of  the  loans  that  have  been  made  by  the 
other  nations  are  15  to  20  years. 

Our  interest  rates  are  lower.  Our  pe¬ 
riods  of  maturity  are  far  longer,  and  thus 
we  occupy  an  unchallengeable  position 
among  the  developed  nations  when  we 
consider  what  are  supposed  to  be  elee¬ 
mosynary  or  charitable  loans. 


These  are  the  reasons  why  I  cannot 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  In  my  judgment,  such 
action  would  not  be  sound. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  the  position  which  he  has  taken.  I 
have  advocated  an  increase  in  the  inter¬ 
est  rates  on  money  loaned  to  rural  elec¬ 
trification  projects.  When  I  advocate 
that  increase  of  rate,  how  can  I  ask  that 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  to  foreign 
countries  be  lower  than  that  which  I  ask 
to  be  charged  to  the  rural  electrification 
programs  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  I  yield  the  floor,  I  should  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  excellent  state¬ 
ment  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 
He  said  the  United  States  has  been  most 
merciful.  I  suggest  that  this  mercy  be 
extended  to  the  American  taxpayer  by 
voting  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  commendation  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  excellent  statement  and  for  his  sup¬ 
port  of  fair  and  equitable  interest  rates — 
worked  out  with  great  labor,  I  might  say, 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — • 
and  I  am  cognizant  of  the  high  interest 
rate  era  in  which  we  are  living. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  stand  by 
the  committee. 

I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
report  which  each  Senator  will  find  on 
his  desk.  The  report  is  entitled  “United 
States  Foreign  Aid  in  Action.  A  Case 
Study.” 

It  is  pretty  strong  reading  for  taxpay¬ 
ers  with  good  stomachs.  I  think  we 
ought  to  read  it. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from' 
Alaska,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations,  and  authorized  for  printing  and 
circulation  by  our  full  committee. 

The  report  is  on  our  desks,  and  it  is 
certainly  related  to  this  issue  of  whether 
we  want  now  to  take  a  backward  step 
and  increase  even  further  the  interest 
subsidy  that  we  are  asking  the  American 
taxpayers  to  give  on  the  so-called  loans 
abroad. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  stand  by 
the  committee  and  the  3 -percent  rate 
which  we  have  prescribed. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  long. 
We  discussed  this  problem  in  committee 
and  I  supported  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  debt  burden  of  many  underde¬ 
veloped  nations  are  increasing  at  a  rate 
beyond  their  capacity  to  service  them. 

I  think  the  problem  is  getting  more 
and  more  out  of  balance. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr. 
George  Woods,  of  the  World  Bank.  Mr. 
Woods  has  made  public  statements  to  the 


effect  that  it  would  be  disastrous  for  the 
developing  countries  if  interest  rates 
were  made  too  high.  I  think  that  the 
rate  now  in  the  bill  would  be  going  too 
high. 

This  is  quite  a  different  matter  from 
limiting  the  amount  that  we  will  lend. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  program  it  ought  to 
be  efficient  and  well  adapted  to  achieve 
its  purposes. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  correct  in  his  amendment,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  it.  It  is  not  very 
much,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  symbol  and 
should  be  supported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy], 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  are  absent  on  official  bus- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  are  necessariy  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear¬ 
son]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[No.  152  Leg.] 

YEAS — 36 


Aiken 

Jackson 

Montoya  ' 

Anderson 

Javlts 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Moss 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Pastore 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Fulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Harris 

McGee 

Tydings 

Hart 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.  J. 

Holland 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Inouye 

Mondale 

NAYS— 50 

Young,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Gore 

Bible 

Dirksen 

Gruening 

Boggs 

Dominick 

Hartke 

Brewster 

Eastland 

Hlckenlooper 

Burdick 

Ellender 

Hill 

Byrd,  Va. 

Ervin 

Hruska 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Fannin 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Cotton 

Fong 

Jordan,  Idaho 
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Kuchel 

Prouty 

Smith 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Stennis 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Symington 

McIntyre 

Robertson 

Talmadge 

Miller 

Russell,  S.C. 

Thurmond 

Monroney 

Russell,  Ga. 

Tower 

Morse 

Saltonstall 

Williams,  Del. 

Mundt 

Scott 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Murphy 

Simpson 

NOT  VOTING— 

-14 

Allott 

Cooper 

Muskie 

Bass 

Dodd 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Smathers 

Carlson 

McClellan 

So  Mr.  McCarthy’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair) . 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  686 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  No.  686,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  line  18,  before  the  quotation 
marks  insert  the  following:  “No  commodity 
shall  be  furnished  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
unless  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  have  found 
with  respect  to  each  such  commodity  that 
there  is  substantial  need  therefor  in  order  to 
make  a  planned  contribution  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  country  to  which 
the  commodity  is  to  be  furnished.’’ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
commodity  import  program  provides, 
under  the  supporting  assistance  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  im¬ 
ports  of  capital  goods,  raw  materials  and 
consumer  goods  to  developing  countries. 
The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  save 
foreign  currency  reserves  by  cutting 
down  on  the  necessity  for  foreign  ex¬ 
penditures,  to  provide  additional  foreign 
government  revenues  to  balance  the 
budget  and  to  help  combat  inflation  in 
the  recipient  countries.  One  of  the  more 
significant  program  guidelines  outlined 
by  the  administering  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  is  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  be  so  constituted  as  to  “stimulate 
domestic  production  where  possible  by 
reducing  imports  pm-chased  with  aid 
funds  as  rapidly  as  domestic  production 
could  be  developed.”  High  priority  raw 
materials  were  to  be  made  available  to 
stimulate  domestic  industrial  growth  in 
order  to  achieve  the  long-range  goal  of  a 
viable  self-supporting  economic  base  in 
each  country  involved. 

The  program  operates  by  letting  for¬ 
eign  commercial  importers  determine 
what  goods  are  to  be  brought  into  their 
country  with  AID  financing.  This  is 
hardly  conducive  to  producing  a  demand 
for  goods  necessary  for  sound  economic 
development. 

Several  weeks  ago,  in  this  Chamber, 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 


Michigan,  made  some  salient  remarks 
about  the  administration  of  the  com¬ 
modity  import  program  in  Vietnam.  He 
cited  “serious  mismanagement  and  inef¬ 
fective  controls”  as  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  program  in  that  country,  where 
black-market  profiteering  and  inequita¬ 
ble  license  allocations  have  been  the  rule, 
rather  than  exceptional  occurrence. 
Senator  Griffin  found  that  instead  of 
open  licensing,  there  is  a  list  of  approved 
importers  maintained  by  the  Saigon 
Government;  these  firms  attain  this  po¬ 
sition  by  “under-the-table  payments  to 
the  appropriate  local  officials.”  Once 
goods  are  obtained,  the  importer  has  free 
rein  over  their  distribution.  In  addition, 
it  was  said  that  the  importers  received 
kckbacks  fom  sales,  and  frequently,  by 
using  false  documents,  purchased  goods 
with  our  credit  that  were  not  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  this  story  is  not  a  new 
one.  General  Accounting  Office  reports, 
for  as  far  back  as  1962,  about  commodity 
import  programs  in  several  Asian  nations 
report  comparable  failures,  where  major 
portions  of  the  aid  funds  are  not  used 
in  a  way  conducive  to  long-  or  short¬ 
term  economic  growth.  These  reports 
found  the  program  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  tended  to¬ 
ward  financing  consumable,  and  even 
luxury  goods,  rather  than  investment 
capital  or  raw  materials  for  domestic 
industry.  The  GAO  reports  that  syn¬ 
thetic  yarns  were  used  for  luxury  fabrics 
instead  of  for  tires  and  fishnets;  that 
fine,  highly  priced  fabrics  were  produced 
instead  of  less  costly  wool  and  synthetic 
cloths  of  equal  durability. 

In  Turkey  and  Korea,  as  well  as  Viet¬ 
nam,  the  early  years  of  this  program 
were  rife  with  evidence  of  collusive  auc¬ 
tion  bidding  for  licenses,  and  commodity 
imports.  In  the  absence  of  a  valid  pri¬ 
orities  system,  some  areas,  such  as  cotton 
textile  and  flour,  were  highly  overex¬ 
pended  to  the  point  that  there  were  sur¬ 
plus  supplies  in  warehouses,  while  fishing 
net  and  fertilizer  production  were  in¬ 
adequate  though  the  raw  materials  were 
available  for  use.  There  are  many  cases 
where  the  method  of  allocation  caused 
higher  prices  than  necessary  to  be  paid 
for  goods;  for  example,  had  fertilizer 
been  bought  in  the  off  season,  as  esti¬ 
mated,  $240,000  could  have  been  saved  in 
1  year,  in  one  country. 

Purchase  of  goods  that  countries  could 
have  produced  themselves  or  for  which 
there  were  resources  available  for  the 
development  of  industry,  have  occurred 
regularly,  in  contrast  to  the  guidelines 
which  would  encourage  domestic  indus¬ 
trial  growth. 

It  appears  that  we  would  be  wise  to 
require  greater  control  on  the  part  of 
the  Administrator  of  AID  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  commodities  which  will 
be  financed  by  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development,  and  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  part  these  items  will 
play  in  the  country’s  economic  develop¬ 
ment  plan  to  assure  their  proper  utiliza¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
modity  import  program  takes  the  largest 
amount  of  the  supporting  assistance  al¬ 
location,  and  has  shown  itself  to  be  in 
need  of  revision,  I  propose  the  amend¬ 
ment. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  will  accept  the  amendment. 
I  think  that  it  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  objective  of 
the  amendment  is  unobjectionable  but 
I  think  it  would  be  very  offensive  to  those 
who  administer  the  program.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  of  necessity,  must  make  a 
determination  that  every  commodity 
sent  to  a  country  is  needed. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
administration  and  the  efficiency  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  I  cannot  see  how  putting 
this  requirement  in  the  law  will  make  the 
administration  any  more  efficient  than 
it  is  now.  It  is  somewhat  like  passing 
a  resolution  requiring  everyone  to  abide 
by  the  Ten  Commandments.  I  cannot 
see  how  such  a  resolution  would  have 
any  effect  whatever  on  the  conduct  of 
anybody.  The  Senator’s  amendment 
requires  that:  “there  is  a  substantial 
need  for  each  commodity.”  It  might 
require  an  enormous  amount  of  paper¬ 
work,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  have 
any  practical  effect.  We  went  to  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  to  set  up  an  inspector 
general  with  a  staff,  and  I  think  they 
have  done  a  pretty  good  job  trying  to 
check  on  the  efficiency  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  agency  with  regard  to 
commodities  and  everything  else.  This 
is  a  difficult  activity  to  supervise.  Some 
of  the  worst  things  in  Vietnam  which 
have  come  to  my  attention  are  not  due 
to  AID  operations  but  result  from  De¬ 
fense  Department  policies  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  PX’s. 

The  famous  incident  of  the  hair  spray, 
for  instance,  was  not  from  an  AID  ac¬ 
tivity  at  all  but  was  part  of  the  operation 
of  post  exchanges  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Other  examples  of  that  nature 
have  come  to  our  attention.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  amendment  actually  changes 
the  situation  at  all  other  than  that  it  im¬ 
poses  a  certain  amount  of  paperwork 
upon  the  Administrator. 

The  amendment  was  not  presented  to 
the  committee.  We  had  no  opportunity 
to  consider  it.  However,  since  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  with  all  due  deference  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
I  do  not  see  that  it  would  add  anything 
to  the  efficiencey  of  AID  operations. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  a  guideline. 
It  seems  to  me  that  experience  has  shown 
that  the  AID  administration  and  its 
predecessors  need  to  hear  from  Congress, 
giving  it  indications  which  way  it  should 
go  to  improve  the  program.  This  is  all 
my  amendment  would  do.  It  is  a  strong 
indication  and  a  desirable  one.  Here 
countries  are  worrying  about  disposing 
of  their  important  luxury  goods  and  are 
neglecting  the  basic  commodities.  This 
is  what  the  amendment  is  trying  to  bring 
about.  The  Senators  says  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  not  do  too  much.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  feel  if  AID  is  to  achieve  its  ob¬ 
jectives  the  amendment  will  be  very  de¬ 
sirable.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
can  quarrel  with  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference,  because 
time  is  of  the  essence  at  this  moment.  I 
do  not  really  think,  however,  that  it  will 
change  anything. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
think  we  should  vote  on  it  now. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  withdraw  the  yeas  and  nays  and 
have  a  voice  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  686)  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  687 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  No.  687,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows  : 

On  page  18,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

“(b)  Section  605(c)  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“‘(c)  Funds  realized  as  a  result  of  any 
failure  of  a  transaction  financed  under  au¬ 
thority  of  part  I  of  this  Act  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  to  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  to  the  terms  of  any  agree¬ 
ment  or  contract  entered  into  under  au¬ 
thority  of  part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.’  ” 

On  page  18,  line  6,  strike  out  “(b)”  and 
substitute  “(c)”. 

On  page  18,  line  10,  strike  out  “(c)” 
and  substitute  “(d)  ”. 

On  page  19,  line  9,  strike  out  "(d)”  and 
substitute  “(e)  ”. 

On  page  19,  line  15,  strike  out  "(e)”  and 
substitute  “(f)  ”. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  sec¬ 
tion  605(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  provides  that  funds 
realized  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  from  filing  claims  against 
foreign  countries  and  foreign  importers 
can  be  reused  by  AID  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purpose.  AID  has  established  nu¬ 
merous  requirements  concerning  its 
financing  of  economic  assistance  and  has 
developed  procedures  for  monitoring 
transactions  to  insure  that  these  require¬ 
ments  are  adhered  to.  For  example,  AID 
regulations  prescribe  that  commodities 
which  are  bought  by  a  foreign  importer 
and  which  AID  finances  under  the  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  program  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  prevailing  market  prices.  If 
AID  auditors  find  that  a  foreign  importer 
has  purchased  commodities  at  inflated 
prices,  with  AID  paying  the  U.S.  supplier 
a  premium  price,  AID  will  process  a  claim 
against  the  foreign  importer. 

In  practice  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
a  refund  from  a  foreign  private  importer 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  the 
claim  in  a  foreign  court.  As  a  practical 
recourse,  AID  seeks  recovery  of  any 
amounts  which  have  been  improperly  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  financing  from  the  foreign 
country  involved,  which  by  agreement, 
has  undertaken  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  such  amounts.  It  has  also 
been  AID’S  practice  to  reprogram  any 
funds  realized  from  claims  by  making 


such  funds  available  to  the  country  for 
economic  development  programs. 

Thus  we  have  seen  situations  in  which 
a  foreign  importer  conspires  with  a  sup¬ 
plier  to  fix  the  price  of  an  AID-financed 
transaction.  AID  subsequently  discovers 
that  it  has  overpaid  and  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  appropriate  refund  from  the  im¬ 
porter.  This  proves  to  be  impossible  so 
AID  asks  the  country  government  for  a 
refund.  The  foreign  government  makes 
out  a  check  for  the  amount  of  the  over¬ 
charge  and  AID  promptly  turns  the 
money  back  to  the  country.  All  of  this  is 
permitted  under  section  605  (c) . 

But  what  purpose  does  all  of  this 
serve?  The  foreign  importer  and  the 
supplier  who  have  conspired  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  commodity  retain  their  ex¬ 
orbitant  profit;  and  the  foreign  country 
has  paid  for  the  overcharge  out  of  one 
pocket  and  received  it  back  in  another 
pocket.  The  United  States  has  been  the 
loser  and  is  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Meanwhile  AID  keeps  a  large 
staff  of  auditors  and  investigators  busy 
finding  instances  of  overcharges  and 
other  improprieties  in  AID-financed 
transactions,  and  another  large  staff  en¬ 
gaged  in  processing  claims. 

The  only  purpose  achieved  by  all  of 
this,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  is  that  AID 
is  enabled  to  state  that  it  does  not  finance 
any  transaction  which  it  finds  to  be  im¬ 
proper.  True  enough,  but  the  United 
States  does  not  save  a  nickel  in  the 
process. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  intro¬ 
duce  some  rationale  into  this  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  procedure  by  requiring  all 
funds  collected  by  AID  from  claims  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  inclusion  of  improper 
amounts  in  transactions  which  it  has 
financed  to  be  deposited  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.  If  AID  desires 
to  reuse  these  funds,  it  will  be  required 
to  seek  authority  to  do  so  in  its  annual 
request  for  authorization  and  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  wishes  to 
insist  on  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  his  amendment,  or  will  withhold  his 
request  until  we  can  have  a  little  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  amendment.  There  will 
be  no  trouble  getting  the  yeas  and  nays 
if  the  Senator  still  desires  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  withhold  his  re¬ 
quest  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  yes. 
I  will  withhold  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  would  do,  in  effect, 
would  be  to  say  to  AID  that  if  it  recovers 
any  money  from  misapplication  of 
funds - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
a  point  of  order.  I  could  not  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  nei¬ 
ther  could  I  hear  him  asking  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  amendment.  There  is 
so  much  noise  in  the  Chamber  that  I  can¬ 
not  even  hear  what  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  trying  to  say.  I  wish  we 
could  have  some  order  in  the  Chamber. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  true  there  are 
a  number  of  Senators  engaged  in  private 
conversation  at  the  moment.  I  have 
never  found  an  effective  way  to  stop  It. 
If  the  Senator  can  suggest  anything,  I 
will  be  very  pleased  to  know  what  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
mismanagement  of  a  project  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  country,  if  part  of  the  funds  are 
misapplied  and  later  recovered,  the  funds 
would  not  remain  with  AID  for  reuse,  but 
would  revert  to  Treasury’s  miscellaneous 
receipts  account. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  interpret  that  statement  to  mean 
that  if  AID  makes  a  bobble  and  recovers 
it,  it  can  put  it  in  its  pocket  and  use  it 
again? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  need  not  be 
a  bobble  on  the  part  of  AID.  A  foreign 
Government  or  importer  may  make  a 
mistake.  It  may  not  be  a  matter  of  a 
bobble  on  AID’s  part.  In  some  cases  it 
could  be  a  failure  by  AID  to  supervise  as 
closely  as  it  should  have.  Sometimes  the 
importer  misrepresents  something,  per¬ 
haps,  which  it  should  have  reported  dif¬ 
ferently.  It  is  not  always  a  matter  of 
misconduct.  Sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of 
mis  judgment. 

The  principle  involved  is  that  we 
should  not  destroy,  by  such  an  amend¬ 
ment,  an  incentive  for  AID  officials  to 
maintain  efficient  administration.  In 
other  words,  if  AID  is  not  going  to  get 
the  recovered  money  back,  the  officials 
will  say,  ‘‘What  interest  is  in  it  for  me  to 
try  to  do  anything  about  it?”  AID  will 
be  less  active  in  supervising  transactions 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted.  That  is 
only  human  nature. 

If  the  money  is  sent  back  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  AID  officials  will  say,  “Let  the 
Treasury,  or  the  Secret  Service  supervise 
it.  It  is  not  our  problem.  It  is  beyond 
our  competence  and  jurisdiction,”  where¬ 
as,  if  AID  will  have  the  money  to  re-use, 
it  will  have  a  distinct  motive  or  incen¬ 
tive  to  supervise  the  program  to  see  that 
it  is  run  properly. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  everyday,  com¬ 
mon  horsensense,  that  it  is  not  a  good 
amendment.  The  money  is  provided  to 
be  used  in  the  AID  program  in  the  first 
place,  and  if  it  is  recovered  because  of 
misuse  in  some  way  it  should  be  used  in 
that  program  and  not  revert  to  the 
Treasury.  AID  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  use  it  in  the  country  where  the  mis¬ 
deed  occurred. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  AID  can  and 
often  does. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  AID  can  use  it  in 
its  program  wherever  it  feels  it  should 
be  used.  It  is  not  as  a  result  of  misdeeds 
on  the  part  of  AID.  Very  often  it  is  as 
a  result  of  the  borrower  or  the  host  coun¬ 
try  making  a  misapplication,  perhaps 
through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  reg¬ 
ulations.  Any  number  of  things  may 
occur. 

I  have  no  objection  to  trying  to  tighten 
up  the  administration  and  make  it  more 
effective.  There  is  a  question  of  com- 
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monsense  Involved.  It  strikes  me  that 
there  is  less  likelihood  that  the  adminis¬ 
trators  will  try  to  improve  the  program 
if  we  say,  “You  cannot  have  the  money.” 
If  we  say  that,  AID  will  not  be  as  dili¬ 
gent.  A  question  of  judgment  is  in¬ 
volved.  From  the  Senator’s  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  amendment  is  best  designed 
to  give  an  incentive  to  the  people  in  AID 
to  try  to  recover  money  which  has  been 
misapplied. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  the  Senator  contend  that  the  AID 
Administrator  would  have  no  concern 
in  seeing  the  money  get  back  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
American  taxpayers,  rather  than  respend 
money,  as  a  result  of  what  may  be  a 
fraudulent  transaction.  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  this  would  not  be  a  moti¬ 
vation  for  the  AID  people  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  financial  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  matter  of 
degree.  We  are  all  interested  in  the 
operations  of  the  Government,  but  we 
are  more  interested  in  our  own  aspect 
of  Government  operations  than  we  are 
in  the  broad  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  whole.  I  did  not  say 
that  AID  officials  were  not  concerned, 
but  that  they  are  more  concerned  with 
their  own  operations  than  they  are  with 
the  overall  operations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  think  that  is  commonly  true  of 
most  Government  employees.  It  is  a 
matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  they  should 
be  as  concerned  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  should  all  be 
better  than  we  are,  but  human  beings 
are  not  infallible. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  (putting  the  question) . 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  in 
favor  will  rise  and  be  counted.  All  op¬ 
posed  will  rise  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  would  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear¬ 
son]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena¬ 
tors  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 


nays  56,  as  follows: 

Bartlett 

[No.  153  Leg.] 
YEAS— 29 

Ervin 

Robertson 

Bible 

Fong 

Russell,  S.C. 

Brewster 

Gruening 

Russell,  Ga. 

Burdick 

Hart 

Simpson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hartke 

Stennis 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Ribicoff 

Aiken 

NAYS— 56 

Jackson 

Moss 

Anderson 

Javits 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Church 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Clark 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Gore 

McGee 

Tower 

Harris 

McGovern 

Ty  dings 

Hickenlooper 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hill 

Miller 

WiUiams,  Del. 

Holland 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Inouye 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Allott 

Cooper 

Muskie 

Bass 

Ellender 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Scott 

Carlson 

McClellan 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  Gruening’s  amendment  (No. 
687)  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  502  OF 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1936, 
RELATING  TO  CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  S.  2858. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2858)  to  amend  section  502  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  con¬ 
struction  differential  subsidies,  which 


was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  the  proviso  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  502  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
1152(b)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June 
30,  1966”,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June 
30,  1968”. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
House  amendment  and  request  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Messrs.  Mag- 
nuson,  Lausche,  Bartlett,  Brewster, 
Prouty,  and  Dominick  as  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584.)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  650 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  650,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFNCER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  650)  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hickenlooper  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  in  lines  2,  7,  8,  and  9,  strike  out 
“reconstruction”  and  insert  “development”. 

In  line  10,  strike  out  "underdeveloped”  and 
insert  “less  developed.” 

In  line  10,  strike  out  “in  Asia  and  Africa”. 

In  line  12,  strike  out  “Reconstruction”  and 
insert  "Development”. 

In  line  13,  strike  out  “two”  and  insert  "one 
or  more”. 

In  line  14,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert 
"one  or  more”. 

In  line  15,  after  “established,”  insert  "A 
majority  of  the  members  of  each  such  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  citizens  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  established.”. 

In  line  16,  strike  out  "that”  and  insert 
"for  the  selection  of”. 

In  line  17,  after  "established”  insert  "who 
wherever  feasible”. 

In  line  20,  insert  a  period  after  "office”  and 
strike  out  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

In  line  24,  strike  out  "reconstruction  in” 
and  insert  “development  of”. 
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In  line  25,  strike  out  “shall’’  and  Insert 
“may”. 

On  page  17,  Insert  a  comma  after  “re¬ 
search”;  strike  out  “and”;  after  “training” 
insert  “and  other”. 

In  line  2,  strike  out  “reconstruction’  and 
Insert  “development”. 

In  line  12,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

After  line  12,  add  the  following: 

“(e)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  restrict  the  authority  contained  in 
any  other  chapters  of  this  Act.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  is  a  corrective  amendment  to 
a  provision  already  in  the  bill  in  chap¬ 
ter  7,  section  471,  on  page  16  of  the  bill. 
That  provision  inserts  in  the  bill  the 
authority  for  the  AID  director  to  estab¬ 
lish,  with  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  212,  a  Formosa-type  land  reform 
program,  which  has  proved  to  be  un¬ 
usually  effective  in  Formosa.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  establishment  of  joint 
commissions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  receiving  country,  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  commissioners  belonging  to 
the  receiving  country.  Its  jurisriction 
goes  from  the  top,  that  is,  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  authority  in  the  country,  down  to  the 
various  regional  authorities,  where  the 
same  kind  of  pattern  is  followed. 

In  some  ways,  this  provision  appeals 
to  me  as  being  a  sort  of  advanced  county 
agent  system,  where  each  authority  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  expert  in  agriculture  to  ad¬ 
vise  and  work  with  the  people  in  the  area, 
until  it  gets  down  to  the  small  units. 
The  system  has,  as  I  have  stated,  been 
remarkarbly  successful  in  Formosa,  or 
Taiwan. 

The  provision — which  is  section  471  on 
page  16 — was  put  in  the  bill  in  commit¬ 
tee,  but  after  discussion  with  AID,  there 
were  certain  corrective  suggestions  which 
AID  made. 

For  instance,  instead  of  calling  it  a 
joint  commission  or  a  commission  on 
rural  reconstruction,  AID  suggested  that 
a  better  word  would  be  “development.” 
So  this  amendment  would  change  that 
word. 

Instead  of  limiting  the  joint  commis¬ 
sion  to  two  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  three  citizens  of  the  receiving  coun¬ 
try,  AID  suggested  that  it  be  changed  to 
provide  for  one  or  more  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  one  or  more  citizens 
of  the  receiving  country,  provided  the 
receiving  country  has  the  majority  on 
the  commission. 

That,  in  substance,  is  the  burden  of  the 
amendment  which  I  now  offer.  It  meets 
with  the  approval  of  AID,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  meets  with  my  ap¬ 
proval.  I  have  submitted  it  to  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  they  feel  that  it  probably  is  bene¬ 
ficial. 

The  burden  of  this  is  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  hired  by  this  commis¬ 
sion  to  aid  the  farmers  really  work  for 
the  local  commissioners  who  can  fire 
them  at  will.  It  keeps  them  on  their  toes. 
It  is  working  remarkably  successfully  in 
Formosa. 

I  merely  suggest  these  amendments 
to  that  provision  that  is  already  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator  and 


with  the  staff.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment. 

I  am  familiar  also  with  the  success  of 
the  county  agent  program  which  has 
some  aspects  similar  to  those  in  this 
proposal.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  explanation 
and  saving  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
here  an  article  recently  written  by  Albert 
Ravenholt  concerning  this  program  in 
Formosa  which  was  instituted  by  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  government  and  which 
proved  to  be  so  successful. 

Mr.  Ravenholt  is  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  who  spent  a  good  many  years  in  the 
Orient  and  in  southeast  Asia.  He  ex¬ 
poses  this  program  to  all  of  the  benefits 
it  is  supposed  to  have. 

The  article  is  very  interesting,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  all  Senators  will  read 
the  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  entitled  “Awakening 
the  Land,”  written  by  Albert  Ravenholt, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Awakening  the  Land — Part  2  of  a  Special 
Report 

(By  Albert  Ravenholt) 

HOW  LAND  REFORM  IN  FORMOSA  IS  CREATING  A 
BETTER  LIFE 

Lee  Cliun-Sheng,  a  67-year-old  Formosan 
farmer,  can  neither  read  nor  write.  But 
Elder  Brother  Lee,  as  he  is  known,  is  a  happy 
man.  He  confidently  tends  his  crops  and 
rears  his  family  in  Nantou  County  on  For¬ 
mosa’s  gardenlike  west-central  plain.  He 
owns  3!4  acres  of  land,  which  he  tills  with 
the  aid  of  his  four  sons. 

His  younger  brother,  Lee  Chun-ho,  who 
is  58,  is  even  more  prosperous.  Younger 
Brother  Lee  owns  only  2  y2  acres,  which  he 
works  with  two  of  his  three  sons,  but  he  earns 
additional  income  by  buying  pigs  from  other 
farmers,  fattening  them,  and  trucking  them 
to  market.  His  new,  two-story,  concrete 
home  dominates  the  old  courtyard  where  the 
crops  are  dried.  Ducks  and  geese  wander 
about,  and  healthy  grandchildren  play  to¬ 
gether.  An  electric  fan  helps  cool  the  house; 
a  radio  brings  music  and  news  into  the  home. 

All  across  the  Formosan  countryside  today 
there  are  signs  of  a  vigorous  prosperity  com¬ 
parable  to  that  which  the  Lees  enjoy.  Mod¬ 
ern  brick  houses  are  replacing  the  traditional 
thatched  huts.  Almost  every  farmhouse  has 
electricity.  Radios  and  sewing  machines, 
once  virtually  unheard  of,  are  common¬ 
place.  Many  farmhouses  now  have  electrical 
appliances  such  as  rice  cookers;  some  even 
have  refrigerators.  Mechanized  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  up-to-date  food  processing  plants 
are  increasingly  evident. 

So  rosy  was  the  economic  outlook  in 
Formosa  that  the  United  States  government 
in  1964  announced  that  it  would  end  its 
economic  aid  to  the  island  in  1965.  After 
15  years — and  1,400,000,000  U.S.  dollars — the 
island  economy  was  ready  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  VIRTUAL  SLAVERY 

To  grasp  the  true  significance  of  this  trans¬ 
formation,  one  needs  to  look  back.  For  over 
4,000  years,  the  people  of  Asia  have  been 
chiefly  farmers.  -They  have  always  looked 
to  the  land  for  life,  but  the  earth  has  been 
more  cruel  than  kind.  Peasants,  charged 
with  feeding  more  than  half  the  human  race, 
farmed  wtih  sticks  and  shovels.  They  grub- 
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bed  at  worn-out  soil.  They  suffered  under 
drouth  and  pestilence.  And,  to  top  it  all, 
they  were  shackled  in  virtual  slavery  by  a 
tenant-landlord  system  that  wrung  from 
them  most  of  what  they  did  produce. 

The  story  of  the  Lee  family  of  Formosa — 
coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  of  exploding 
population  and  emerging  nations — has  a  pro¬ 
found  significance  for  the  world.  The  Lees 
have  been  swept  ahead  by  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  that  may  be  applied  to  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  These  changes— 
loosely  described  as  “land  reform” — consti¬ 
tute  a  remarkable  chapter  in  modern  history. 

The  Lee  story  really  begins  back  in  1948 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  historic  “China-Aid  Act." 
Intended  mainly  to  bolster  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalists  against  the  communist  threat,  the 
act  nonetheless  specified  that  for  every  nine 
U.S.  dollars  spent  on  Chinese  military 
strength,  at  least  one  dollar  must  go  to  im¬ 
prove  the  economy  of  hard-pressed  rural 
areas.  To  administer  this  program,  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction 
( JCRR)  was  set  up.  It  was  staffed  by  three 
Chinese  commissioners  and  two  American 
commissioners. 

But  before  the  JCRR  could  make  a  sig¬ 
nificant  impact  upon  Chinese  agricultural 
life,  communist  armies  overran  the  main¬ 
land,  and  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his 
Chinese  Nationalist  government  withdrew  to 
Formosa.  So  it  was  Formosa,  not  the  main¬ 
land,  that  was  to  become  the  scene  of  this 
dramatic  story. 

“We  saw  that  we  had  two  major  tasks,” 
said  Chiang  Monlin,  the  late  chairman  of  the 
JCRR.  “First,  we  had  to  break  the  economic 
and  social  obstacles  that  had  blocked  any 
chance  for  the  peasant  to  get  ahead.  Then, 
we  needed  to  introduce  better  farming  meth¬ 
ods  that  would  assure  greater,  more  depend¬ 
able  harvests.” 

The  shift  of  scene  from  the  mainland  to 
Formosa  brought  both  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  More  than  2,500,000  mainland 
Chinese  suddenly  were  superimposed  on  the 
economy  of  an  estimated  7,300,000  For¬ 
mosans.  The  Formosans,  although  largely  of 
Chinese  ancestry,  had  problems  of  their  own. 
As  far  back  as  1683,  when  Formosa  became  a 
prefecture  of  China,  the  Formosans  had  been 
victimized  by  officials  appointed  from  far¬ 
away  Peking.  Special  taxes  exacted  by  these 
imperial  mandarins  eliminated  many  small 
landowners,  forcing  them  to  work  for  others. 
Hence,  there  emerged  on  Formosa  a  large 
landlord  class  which  took  a  portion  of  every 
harvest.  For  200  years,  tenant  farmers 
worked  the  land  of  others,  keeping  little  for 
themselves. 

FORMOSA  IS  CEDED  TO  JAPAN 

In  1895,  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan  as 
part  of  the  booty  of  the  Chinese-Japanese 
War.  Japan  began  at  once  to  develop  the 
island  as  an  agricultural  granary  to  supply 
its  own  industrial  empire.  The  Japanese 
built  new  irrigation  canals,  stepped-up  fer¬ 
tilizer  production,  and  developed  better  seed 
varieties.  They  built  new  processing  plants, 
railroads,  and  seaports.  Production  of  tea, 
rice,  bananas,  and  pineapples  increased. 
Mineral  production  boomed.  But  the  lot  of 
the  Formosan  peasant  changed  little.  Elder 
Brother  Lee  remembers  those  days  well. 

“We  were  farming  with  our  father  and 
Middle  Brother,”  he  said.  “Together,  we 
worked  10  acres,  but  we  paid  seven-twelfths 
of  all  we  produced  to  the  landlord.  We  had 
barely  enough  left  to  live  on,  but  we  had  no 
choice.  We  did  not  own  the  land,  and  pres¬ 
sure  for  land  got  greater  and  greater.” 

Perhaps  life  for  the  Lees  under  the  Japan¬ 
ese  would  have  been  better  had  not  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Formosa  grown  as  it  did.  In  50 
years  of  Japanese  rule,  the  number  of  For¬ 
mosans  increased  from  2,000,000  to  7,300,- 
000 — over  three  and  a  half  times !  Credit  for 
this  population  growth  must  go  largely  to 
modern  public  health  programs,  medical  fa- 
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cilities,  and  doctors  trained  by  the  Japanese. 
It  was  a  great  achievement,  but  It  intensified 
an  already  critical  over-population  problem 
In  Formosa  because  the  total  of  cultivated 
land  remained  fixed  at  about  2,153,000  acres. 

“We  could  only  have  moved  to  the  sea  or 
the  mountains,”  a  county  official  says  in 
describing  their  dilemma.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  grew,  ever  more  tenants  competed  to 
farm  the  same  land.  Landowners  pushed 
rents  higher,  sometmes  up  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  main  crops.  They  also  bought  out 
smaller  farmers  when  bad  weather  or  family 
misfortune  forced  the  latter  to  sell.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  Japanese  period,  68  per  cent 
of  the  farm  families  on  Formosa  lived  under 
a  system  of  tenure. 

Formosa  was  restored  to  China  in  August, 
1945.  Paradoxically,  this  at  first  made  life 
even  more  difficult  for  farmers  suffering  from 
disrupted  shipping,  bombed-out  railroads, 
and  lack  of  fertilizers.  Japanese  adminis¬ 
trators  and  technicians  were  sent  home. 
They  were  replaced  by  Chinese  officials,  who 
now  saw  a  chance  to  enrich  themselves  after 
lean  years  in  the  wartime  capital  of  Chung¬ 
king.  Formosans  had  at  first  welcomed  the 
mainland  Chinese  as  liberators,  but  disillu¬ 
sionment  turned  to  anger,  and  by  February, 
1947,  it  sparked  an  uprising  that  was  sup¬ 
pressed  with  bloodshed. 

Economically  hard-pressed,  tenant  farmers 
became  even  more  clearly  “second  class  citi¬ 
zens.”  They  hesitated  to  speak  out  in  their 
dealings  with  landowners  who  often  were 
the  only  available  moneylenders.  Formosa 
was  developing  bitter  rural  discontent  similar 
to  that  which  had  given  rise  to  communism 
in  mainland  China. 

By  1949,  Chinese  Nationalist  leaders,  hav¬ 
ing  learned  a  bitter  lesson  from  their  earlier 
reverses  on  the  mainland,  were  ready  to  try 
new  ideas.  To  revive  production,  and  at  the 
same  time  ease  mounting  social  unrest,  the 
provincial  government  led  by  then  Governor 
and  now  Vice-President  Chen  Cheng  put  into 
effect  the  program  of  land  reform  originally 
planned  for  the  mainland.  The  Joint  Com¬ 
mission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  was  re¬ 
vitalized,  and  a  radical  yet  simple  three-stage 
program  was  set  up.  As  a  flint  step,  rents 
were  to  be  reduced.  Second,  public  land  was 
to  be  sold  to  tenant  farmers.  Third,  limits 
were  to  be  set  on  how  much  land  landlords 
could  hold,  and  the  surplus — to  be  purchased 
by  the  government — was  to  be  subsequently 
resold  to  the  tenant  farmers. 

The  first  step  was  taken  in  1949.  All  farm 
rents  were  chopped  to  a  maximum  of  37.5 
per  cent  of  the  annual  main  crop.  (A  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  period  shows  a  tenant  farmer 
with  his  “37.5  per  cent  bride” — the  girl  he  had 
been  waiting  for  and  now  could  afford  to 
bring  home  with  the  extra  cash  retained 
from  the  crop.)  Tenant  farmers  were  guar¬ 
anteed  security  by  providing  them  with  writ¬ 
ten  leases  for  a  minimum  of  six  years.  No 
family  could  be  ousted  from  the  fields  it  tilled 
without  cause. 

With  JCRR  assistance,  more  than  4,000 
local  officials  and  young  people,  including 
students,  were  recruited  for  intense  educa¬ 
tional  "short  courses.”  They  then  fanned 
out  into  the  countryside  to  spread  the  word. 
Public  meetings  were  held  to  explain  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Posters,  pamphlets,  and  mass  media 
such  as  radio  and  newspapers  were  used  to 
mobilize  public  enthusiasm  before  opponents 
of  land  reform  could  organize  resistance. 
The  volunteers  supervised  the  writing  of  new 
land  leases,  especially  those  involving  il¬ 
literate  farmers.  Since  only  a  few  Nationalist 
government  officials  owned  land  on  Formosa, 
there  was  little  political  objection  to  the 
action  at  the  top. 

GOING  AFTER  THE  TENANTS 

Crucial  to  the  success  of  the  program  were 
locally  elected  land  commissions.  These 
commissions,  on  which  tenants  and  farm 
laborers  held  the  majority  of  seats,  arbitrated 
disputes  between  landowners  and  tenants 


and  among  tenant  farmers  themselves.  Be¬ 
cause  the  commissions  were  composed  of 
neighbors  who  knew  each  others’  affairs  in¬ 
timately,  they  were  able  to  act  quickly  and 
with  a  minimum  of  political  involvement 
The  few  problems  they  could  not  solve  were 
referred  to  the  courts.  Some  charged  that 
this  first  step  in  land  reform  was  high¬ 
handed.  But  Dr.  Tang  Hui-sun,  chief  of 
JCRR’s  Land  Division,  had  a  simple,  com¬ 
pelling  answer.  “When  you  are  fighting  a 
civil  war,  who  do  you  want  on  your  side? 
The  few  who  are  landlords,  or  the  many  who 
are  discon  tended  tenants?” 

Dramatic  results  followed.  By  the  end  of 
1949,  more  than  370,000  leases  had  been 
signed  and  registered  with  village  officials. 
Tenant  farmers,  who  now  knew  they  would 
be  on  the  same  land  the  next  year,  built  pig¬ 
pens  and  dug  compost  pits.  Some  planted 
fruit  trees  and  green  manure  crops  that  could 
be  plowed  under  to  enrich  the  soil.  Other 
developments  were  almost  as  revealing.  Prior 
to  reform,  there  had  been  considerable  specu¬ 
lation  in  farmland.  Now,  however,  with  re¬ 
turns  from  farmland  stabilized,  families  with 
wealth  looked  for  alternative  sources  of  in¬ 
come.  This  encouraged  a  more  modern  busi¬ 
ness  attitude  in  the  towns. 

In  1951,  the  government  Initiated  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  its  program.  Government-owned 
land  was  put  up  for  sale  to  the  tenant  farm¬ 
ers.  This  land,  involving  almost  one-fifth  of 
all  the  farmland  on  Formosa,  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  government  in  1945  as  former 
enemy  property.  Only  a  part  of  it  was  held 
back  for  sugar  plantation  management.  The 
price  per  acre  was  fixed  at  two-and-one-half 
times  the  value  of  the  annual  main  crops.  It 
could  be  paid  for  in  semiannual  installments 
spread  over  a  10-year  period.  Within  two 
years,  121,953  farming  families  had  bought 
155,610  acres  of  government  land.  Income 
from  these  land  sales  In  turn  produced  a 
much  needed  source  of  government  revenue. 

Meanwhile,  provincial  officials  and  JCRR 
specialists  had  launched  a  massive  survey  of 
available  land  and  its  potentials.  All  private¬ 
ly  owned  agricultural  land  was  registered. 
This  land  in  turn  was  classified  as  to  produc¬ 
tivity.  By  April,  1952,  the  task  force  assigned 
to  the  job  had  compiled  and  organized  all  the 
data  on  6,600,000  “Land-Record  and  Land- 
ownership  Cards.”  It  was  a  large  undertak¬ 
ing  but  well  worth  the  effort,  for  the  pains¬ 
takingly  gathered  information  became  the 
basis  of  land  reform  legislation  which  was 
drafted  the  following  month. 

The  Provincial  Assembly,  where  Formosa’s 
landowners  were  well  represented,  was  offered 
an  opportunity  to  comment.  Then  the  draft 
was  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Tuan  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  government.  On  Jan.  20, 
1953,  the  Yuan,  after  great  deliberation, 
passed  three  related  laws.  One  provided  for 
the  transfer  of  government  enterprises  to  pri¬ 
vate  ownership;  a  second  authorized  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  to  issue  land  bonds  in 
kind — redeemable  in  crops — and  the  third 
was  the  "Land-to-the-Tiller”  Act. 

In  the  Land-to-the-Tiller  Act,  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  government  gave  scrupulously  fair 
consideration  to  the  rights  of  landlords  who 
had  obtained  their  holdings  legally  under 
the  prevailing  land  system.  Every  landlord 
was  entitled  to  keep  approximately  7.5  acres 
of  irrigated  land,  or  15  acres  of  dry  land. 
This  he  could  continue  leasing  to  tenants  on 
terms  provided  earlier  by  law.  All  land  in 
excess  of  these  amounts  was  bought  by  the 
government. 

Under  the  program,  the  landowners  re¬ 
ceived  30  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  in 
shares  of  stock  in  government-owned  cor¬ 
porations  which,  under  the  act  now  became 
private  enterprises.  The  remaining  70  per 
cent  due  the  landowners  was  paid  in  com¬ 
modity  bonds  representing  stipulated  quan¬ 
tities  of  rice  or  sweet  potatoes  and  bearing 
4  per  cent  annual  Interest.  The  bonds  were 
redeemable  in  cash  or  kind  to  guard  against 
currency  inflation.  They  were  payable  semi¬ 


annually  over  a  10-year  period.  Tenant  far¬ 
mers  were  then  offered  this  land  at  the  same 
price  paid  by  the  government  and  on  the 
same  terms — 4  per  cent  interest  in  20  install¬ 
ments  spread  over  10  years.  Under  the  new 
act,  194,823  farmers  bought  354,612  acres  of 
land.  By  the  end  of  1953,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  agricultural  land  on  For¬ 
mosa  was  being  cultivated  directly  by  own¬ 
ers.  The  remaining  one-fourth  either  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  rented — thus  providing  a  "lad¬ 
der”  for  new  farmers  to  get  started  toward 
eventual  ownership  of  their  own  land — or 
it  was  used  for  government  enterprises  such 
as  the  Taiwan  Sugar  Corporation,  schools, 
experimental  stations,  or  similar  projects. 

To  understand  what  all  this  meant  to  the 
average  farmer,  let  us  turn  again  to  the  Lees. 
At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  three  Lee 
brothers  were  still  working  the  original  10 
acres  their  father  had  rented.  When  local 
poltical  pressures  compelled  them  to  give 
up  this  land,  they  pooled  their  meager  re¬ 
sources  and  bought  1 %  acres  of  land.  Next 
they  managed  to  rent  an  additional  two  acres 
of  privately  owned  land.  In  a  third,  sepa¬ 
rate  plot,  they  also  leased  2  *4  acres  of  gov¬ 
ernment  land.  This  was  the  extent  of  then- 
holdings  when  the  Land-to-the-Tiller  Act 
was  passed. 

“Since  we  were  really  cultivating  these 
fields  ourselves,”  Elder  Brother  Lee  explains, 
“we  had  the  first  right  to  buy  them  under  the 
act.  When  the  land  reform  program  was 
completed,  we  owned  approximately  six  acres. 
These  we  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 
But  later,  when  our  Middle  brother  decided 
to  give  up  farming  and  go  into  business, 
he  sold  his  shares  to  us.  As  for  me,”  Elder 
Brother  goes  on,  "I  was  allowed  10  years 
under  the  law  to  pay  for  my  new  fields. 
But  I  paid  for  them  in  six.  We  made  good 
money  raising  pigs  for  several  years,  and  I 
thought  the  safest  thing  was  to  pay  for  my 
land.” 

NEW  BUSINESS  VENTURES 

Not  all  Formosan  landlords  were  happy 
to  part  with  their  fields.  For  generations, 
land  had  been  the  most  trusted  investment, 
both  as  a  status  symbol  and  as  a  prized  pos¬ 
session  to  be  passed  on  to  the  children.  But 
now,  with  rentals  from  land  either  stabilized 
or  nonexistent,  families  with  wealth  to  in¬ 
vest  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  alternatives. 
Many  former  landlords  embarked  on  new 
ventures.  Some  Joined  with  the  new  en¬ 
trepreneurs  who  were  remaking  the  faces 
of  Formosa’s  cities.  A  Taipei  stock  exchange 
soon  appeared,  trading  shares  in  the  corpora¬ 
tions  now  controlled  by  former  landlords. 
Within  a  decade,  Formosa  was  manufac¬ 
turing  most  of  its  textiles,  though  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  import  raw  cotton,  especially  from 
the  United  States.  New  glass  plants,  plastics 
factories,  brick  kilns,  metal  fabricating  shops, 
and  electrical  manufacturing  firms  sprang 
up  and  absorbed  capital  and  talents  in  often 
highly  profitable  pursuits.  Thus,  a  new  class 
of  citizen — the  businessman — was  born  on 
Formosa. 

Simultaneously,  the  old-type  tenant  farmer 
had  disappeared.  Farmers  were  now  secure 
on  their  lands  and  were  fortified  with  new 
incentives.  Still,  only  one-half  of  the  goal 
had  been  achieved.  The  new  landowners 
now  needed  a  knowledge  of  more  scientific 
farming  methods.  A  most  crucial  need,  too, 
was  credit  and  marketing.  In  a  society  where 
interest  on  private  loans  often  exceeded  40 
per  cent  annually,  the  farmer  still  risked  be¬ 
coming  a  victim  of  the  moneylender.  To 
avoid  this,  the  JCRR  began  reorganizing  the 
Farmers  Associations.  These  had  originally 
been  established  by  the  Japanese  and  acted 
as  rural  banks  as  well  as  suppliers  of  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  mill  rice.  Most,  however,  were 
financially  unstable.  Also,  they  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  city  merchants.  Ordinary  fanners 
had  little  authority  in  their  management. 
Now,  however,  they  were  redesigned  into 
genuine  cooperatives.  Only  families  that 
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earned  more  than  half  of  their  Income  from 
fanning  were  allowed  to  vote.  Association 
managers  and  their  staffs  were  given  thor¬ 
ough  training.  Proper  accounting  procedures 
were"  introduced.  Experts  from  provincial 
government  headquarters  audited  each  co¬ 
operative’s  books  every  six  month.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  JCCR  grants  and  loans  help  pay  for 
new  rice  hulling  machines,  peanut  and  soy¬ 
bean  seed  granaries,  fertilizer  and  rice  ware¬ 
houses,  and  orange-packing  plants. 

In  more  personal  terms,  the  Lees  again 
serve  as  examples  of  what  has  taken  place. 
Both  brothers  are  among  the  7,503  members 
of  the  Tsao  Tun  Township  Farmers  Associa¬ 
tion  which  is  located  in  a  bustling,  brown- 
plastered  building  on  the  edge  of  town.  Its 
15  directors  and  comptrollers  are  elected 
every  three  years.  But  every  November, 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  members  assemble 
for  two  days  to  talk  over  association  business. 
They  also  approve  the  budget  for  the  coming 
year’s  operations. 

FORMOSA’S  FIRST  MASS  MARKET 

The  association’s  activities  are  many.  It 
serves,  for  example,  as  a  bank.  “I  have  on  de¬ 
posit  cash  equal  to  105  U.S.  dollars,”  says 
Elder  Brother  Lee.  It  earns  him  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4>4  per  cent  annually  if  he  leaves 
it  for  one  month,  and  twice  this  rate  of  re¬ 
turn  when  left  for  six  months.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber,  he  is  entitled  to  borrow  at  a  somewhat 
higher  rate  of  interest  from  total  deposits  in 
the  association.  These  deposits  are  equal  to 
about  $825,000. 

Behind  the  association’s  main  headquart¬ 
ers  is  a  warehouse.  There  the  Lee  brothers 
and  other  members  of  the  cooperative  trade 
rice  for  fertilizer.  There,  too,  they  sell  their 
jute  and  buy  farm  equipment,  such  as  Elder 
Brother  tee’s  new  paddy-field  marker  which 
enables  him  to  transplant  rice  seedlings  in 
straight  rows. 

The  warehouse  also  has  a  merchandise  de¬ 
partment  where  farmers  can  buy  pesticides, 
bicycles,  or  even  electric  rice  cookers,  the 
latter  priced  at  $12.  Lately,  the  department 
has  been  selling  on  installment  half  a  dozen 
small  electric  refrigerators  a  month  which 
cost  the  equivalent  of  $274.  ‘‘They  still  cost 
more  than  I  can  afford,”  says  Younger  Brother 
Lee,  ‘‘even  though  the  women  at  home  would 
like  one.”  But  already  farm  families  are 
providing  Formosa’s  first  mass  market  for 
consumer  durables,  sometimes  manufactured 
by  their  former  landlords. 

Profits  earned  by  the  Tsao  Tun  Township 
Farmers  Association  annually  have  totaled 
the  equivalent  of  $26,000.  Thirty  per  cent 
of  this  went  into  a  sinking  fund.  The  co¬ 
operative  is  building  a  new  $70,000  head¬ 
quarters.  An  11-man  cooperative  extension 
staff  includes  three  veterinarians  who  vac¬ 
cinate  pigs  and  water  buffalo,  and  a  man¬ 
ager  of  the  livestock  breeding  farm  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  artificial  insemination  of  sows. 
Two  4-H  Club  directors  guide  850  boys  and 
girls  belonging  to  49  clubs.  Among  the  club 
members  is  Younger  Brothers  Lee’s  bright 
and  eager  20-year-old  third  son.  ‘‘I  work  in 
the  daytime  reading  irrigation  water  meters,” 
he  says.  “On  weekends  and  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings  I  am  out  in  the  field  helping 
my  brother  to  see  if  we  can  set  a  rice  pro¬ 
duction  record.”  He  would  like  to  try  for  a 
college  education  when  another  brother  re¬ 
turns  from  army  service. 

New  ideas  move  through  this  network 
into  the  bosom  of  the  family.  A  home  eco¬ 
nomics  supervisor  from  the  Farmers  Associa¬ 
tion  visits  with  housewives,  showing  them 
how  to  save  costly  fuel  by  rebuilding  the 
open  Chinese  kitchen  stove,  preserve  vege¬ 
tables,  and  cook  more  nutritious,  yet  simple 
meals.  Four  extension  specialists  explore 
fields  in  the  township  daily  for  opportu¬ 
nities  to  give  technical  help.  In  the  evening, 
they  met'  with  adult  farmers  in  village  “agri¬ 
cultural  discussion  groups.” 


A  SOURCE  OF  PRIDE 

Formosa’s  framers  take  a  great  deal  of  pride 
In  their  production  records.  Over  the  past 
decade,  island  output  of  rice  has  increased 
40  per  cent  to  above  2,100,000  tons,  leaving 
a  surplus  for  export.  Sweet  potato  produc¬ 
tion  has  increased  50  per  cent,  and  the  har¬ 
vest  of  peanuts  even  more.  Pineapple  pro¬ 
duction  tripled,  and  the  area  growing  citrus 
fruit  has  increased  nearly  threefold.  New 
crops  now  being  canned  and  exported,  such 
os  mushrooms,  earn  Formosan  farmers 
$7,000,000  annually.  A  growing  Chinese  taste 
for  milk  has  aroused  interest  in  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  especially  among  4-H  Club  members  who 
have  returned  from  visits  to  America. 
Modern  milk  pasteurization  plants  have  be¬ 
gun  bottling  milk  from  black-and-white  Hol- 
steins  that  graze  on  the  dikes  between  the 
tiny  fields  and  on  new  pastures  planted  on 
the  hillsides.  Unlike  most  of  the  burdened 
lands  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  rural 
Formosa  has  reached  that  dynamic  stage 
where  it  can  now  digest  new  forms  of  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  results  of  these  new  ideas  can  be  seen 
in  the  fields  of  Elder  Brother  Lee.  His  first 
crop  yielded  a  return  of  2  y3  tons  of  paddy 
rice  per  acre,  and  the  second  crop  was  almost 
as  much.  A  winter  crop  of  sweet  potatoes 
and  beans,  however,  was  killed  by  unusual 
frost.  Jute,  first  interplanted  with  rice,  was 
stripped  and  sold  for  cash.  Cucumbers  and 
other  vegetables  were  grown  for  family  use 
and  as  feed  for  pigs  and  poultry.  “Even 
though  I  don’t  write  it  down,  I  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  we  make,”  Elder  Brother 
Lee  admits.  He  calculates  that  the  annual 
crops  yielded  a  gross  cash  return  equal  to 
$1,160.  Chemical  fertilizer,  which  island 
farmers  use  intensively,  was  the  largest  single 
expense.  It  cost  Lee  $149.  Other  major  op¬ 
erating  costs  were  for  taxes — which  are  high, 
he  thinks — insecticides,  and  irrigation  fees. 
These  totaled  $174.  Labor  is  the  biggest 
factor  in  growing  rice.  If  paid  for,  it  would 
cost  Lee  the  equivalent  of  $286,  even  at  the 
prevailing  rural  wage  of  one  U.S.  dollar  per 
day.  But  since  he  has  grown  sons,  the 
family  can  till  the  paddy  fields,  transplant 
rice  seedlings,  weed,  and  harvest  largely  with 
their  own  manpower,  or,  if  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands,  by  exchanging  work  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors. 

A  HIGH  LIVING  STANDARD 

Like  farmers  in  many  other  lands,  the 
Lee  brothers  calculate  their  income  as  much 
by  their  standard  of  living  as  in  cash.  Food 
for  the  family  is  chiefly  homegrown,  and  the 
Lees  eat  well.  Daily  caloric  intake  on  For¬ 
mosa  rivals  Japan’s,  the  highest  in  Asia. 
Meat,  especially  pork  and  fowl,  or  fish  appear 
on  the  table  almost  daily.  Clothing  is  simple, 
yet  ample,  and  becoming  more  colorful  as 
women  buy  the  new  prints.  Rubber  rain¬ 
coats  are  replacing  the  traditional  straw 
capes  among  farmers.  By  choice,  the  Lees 
still  go  barefoot  in  the  paddy  fields,  but  they 
own  rubber  boots.  The  old  rural  fear  of 
illness  has  relaxed.  “We  trust  and  use  the 
modern  drugs  and  doctors,”  they  say,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  health  stations  and  centers  which 
have  been  established  on  the  island  with 
help  from  JCRR  and  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment. 

Education  has  a  new  importance.  All 
seven  sons  of  the  two  Lee  brothers  completed 
primary  school  and  two  attended  middle 
school,  although  the  cost  still  bars  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  some  farmers.  Since  they  can  read 
and  write  and  manage  figures,  the  sons  help 
their  fathers  in  business  calculations.  They 
study  the  rural  magazine  Harvest,  published 
fortnightly  in  Taipei,  and  glean  ideas  on 
crops  and  animal  care  from  extension  pam¬ 
phlets.  Unlike  the  cities,  rural  Formosa  has 
littel  juvenile  delinquency.  Young  people 
are  productively  and  satlsfyingly  involved  in 
many  of  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
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Elder  Brother  Lee  measures  his  lot  In  life 
by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  his  father. 
Farming  is  still  hard  work  from  sunrise  to 
dusk,  but  the  rewards  are  vastly  greater. 
“Some  day,  I  may  lighten  the  work  a  bit,” 
he  says,  “by  buying  one  of  those  new  little 
tractors  to  replace  the  water  buffalo.  But 
not  yet.”  Mechanization  will  become  more 
practical  as  the  provincial  government,  with 
JCRR  assistance,  helps  farmers  trade  land 
and  rebuild  dikes  so  they  can  consolidate 
fragmented  holdings  and  simplify  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Lee  and  his  neighbors  feel  they  could 
make  more  money  out  of  poultry  and  pigs  if 
there  were  a  large  packing  plant  in  Tsao  Tun 
Town  to  stabilize  prices  and  manage  market¬ 
ing. 

Good  farming  and  cautious  use  of  his  in¬ 
come  since  land  reform  have  made  Elder 
Brother  Lee  a  man  of  solid  financial  means. 
At  today’s  prices,  his  fields  are  worth  $9,750, 
or  almost  $3,000  per  acre,  based  on  Formosan 
dollars  which  have  an  official  exchange  rate 
of  40  for  one  U.S.  dollar.  Another  measure 
of  the  prosperity  that  has  come  to  Formosa 
is  the  annual  average  income  of  its  farming 
families.  Between  1952  and  1964,  it  has 
more  than  doubled.  To  help  make  this  pos¬ 
sible,  the  JCRR  has  spent  some  $7,100,000  in 
grant  aid  and  roughly  the  equivalent  of 
$127,800,000  in  counterpart  funds — Chinese 
currency  generated  by  the  sale  of  U.S.  farm 
surpluses  like  cotton  on  Formosa  and  partly 
used  for  loans  that  financed  Irrigation  con¬ 
struction. 

A  NEW  WAT  OF  LIFE 

Formosa  has  become  Asia’s  agricultural 
“showcase,”  a  kind  of  pilot  plant  where  an¬ 
cient  civilization  and  Western  techniques 
have  combined  to  provide  a  new  way  of  rural 
life.  Formosan  agricultural  specialists,  in¬ 
vited  to  many  Asian,  African,  and  Latin- 
American  countries  under  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  arrangements,  now  are  demonstrating 
modern  rice  growing  methods  in  Liberia, 
Libya,  and  the  Ivory  Coast.  Nations  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  send  their  own 
agricultural  experts  to  Formosa  to  see  an 
agricultural  miracle  in  operation.  Many 
take  home  with  them  ideas  on  land  reform 
and  crop  production  to  put  into  use  in  their 
own  countries. 

Although  political  institutions  on  Formosa 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  rural  communi¬ 
ties  have  achieved  social  and  economic  de¬ 
mocracy.  For  the  Lee  family  and  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  hard  old  days  are  a  fading  memory. 
The  better  life,  to  which  land  reform  was 
crucial,  holds  out  a  promise  to  emerging  peo¬ 
ples  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  after  the  period  in  line  2  insert 
the  following:  “With  respect  to  any  such 
funds  made  available  to  either  or  both  of 
said  banks  or  under  the  supervision  thereof, 
the  voting  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  disapproving 
any  loan  to  a  communist  country,  as  defined 
in  section  620(f)  unless  the  President  com¬ 
plies  with  the  requirements  of  findings  and 
report  to  Congress  of  said  section.” 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  section 
106  of  the  bill  concerns  itself  with  “Title 
VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Regional  Programs.”  It  authorizes  the 
use  of  not  to  exceed  $50  million  of  avail- 
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able  funds  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
title. 

Starting  on  page  12  of  the  bill  at  line 
21.  the  language  reads: 

(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  Act  are  used  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  or  the 
Aslan  Development  Bank  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  such  funds  may  be 
used  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
this  or  any  other  Act. 

This  Senator  has  been  informed  that 
the  waiver  of  “the  requirements  of  this 
or  any  other  act”  is  sought  for  sound 
and  good  reasons.  However,  I  am  further 
informed  that  such  reasons  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  effect  of  such  language  in  waiv¬ 
ing  also  the  provisions  of  section  620(f) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  It  provides  that — 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  chapter  ....  to  any  Communist  country. 

The  full  text  of  sub-section  620(f) ,  also 
cited  as  22  USC  2370(f) ,  reads  as  follows: 
(f)  Prohibition  against  assistance  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries;  conditions  for  waiver 
of  restriction  by  President;  enumeration 
of  Communist  countries. 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
chapter,  (except  section  2174(b)  of  this  title) 
to  any  Communist  country.  This  restriction 
may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  chapter  unless  the  President 
finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Congress  that: 
(1)  such  assistance  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States;  (2)  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  is  not  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy;  and  (3)  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  further  promote  the  independence 
of  the  recipient  country  from  international 
communism.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  phrase  “Communist  country” 
shall  include  specifically,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following  countries : 

Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger¬ 
many), 

Estonia, 

Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

Latvia, 

Lithuania, 

North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 

North  Vietnam, 

Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Repub¬ 
lic, 

Polish  Peoples  Republic. 

Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

Tibet, 

Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 
Cuba,  and 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (in¬ 
cluding  its  captive  constituent  republics) . 

Unless  section  106  is  amended  as  here 
proposed,  the  national  policy  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  section  620(f)  as  set  out, 
will  be  rendered  ineffective,  if  funds 
authorized  by  the  bill  will  be  used  or 
supervised  by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  or  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

My  amendment  would  insert  on  page 
13,  after  the  period  in  line  2,  the  follow¬ 
ing  language: 

With  respect  to  any  such  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  to  either  or  both  of  said  banks  or  under 
the  supervision  thereof,  the  voting  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  exercised  for  the 
purpose  of  disapproving  any  loan  to  a  com¬ 
munist  country,  as  defined  in  Section  620  (f ) 


unless  the  President  compiles  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  findings  and  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  of  said  Section. 

Since  the  funds  under  the  stated  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  be  under  one  or  the  other 
of  the  Banks’  jurisdiction,  the  statute 
cannot  reach  them  directly.  Hence,  the 
recourse  to  use  of  the  voting  power  of  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of  those 
Banks  for  this  purpose. 

This  same  general  approach  and  pro¬ 
vision  were  used  in  a  very  similar  situa¬ 
tion  involving  the  Inter-American  Devel¬ 
opment  Bank  only  last  year.  See  Public 
Law  86-147,  section  14,  as  added  to  by 
Public  Law  89-6.  Also  cited  as  title  22 
United  States  Code,  section  2831(c) . 

I  urge  adaption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
think  he  has  a  point.  I  did  not  feel  that 
there  was  much,  if  any,  possibility — and 
certainly  not  the  probability — that  this 
money  would  be  used  by  the  Asian  De¬ 
velopment  Bank  or  the  World  Bank  for 
a  Communist  country.  Nevertheless, 
the  amendment  certainly  is  not  objec¬ 
tionable.  It  was  not  the  purpose  to  al¬ 
low  the  funds  to  be  used  in  that 
manner. 

The  amendment  is  a  further  safeguard 
against  changes  that  could  possibly 
happen,  but  which  I  do  not  expect  to 
happen. 

I  may  say  as  a  sponsor  of  the  original 
authorization  bill  that  it  certainly  was 
not  intended  to  enable  use  of  this  money 
to  aid  a  Communist  country. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  remarks  of  the  Senator. 
I  have  discussed  the  measure  with  the 
Senator  and  with  the  staff.  I  accept  the 
explanation  that  it  was  not  the  intent 
to  circumvent  section  620(f).  Never¬ 
theless,  it  would  have  that  effect,  and  I 
think  this  would  clear  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  696 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  several  days  ago  I  submitted 
an  amendment  that  was  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  . 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  696  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  21,  after  line  7,  add  the  following: 

“Chapter  3 — Restudy 

“Sec.  301.  Proposals  for  Future  Pro¬ 
grams. — The  President  is  requested  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  July  1,  1967, 
his  recommendations,  including  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  carry  out  such  recom¬ 
mendations,  for  such  future  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  programs  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  in  the  national  interest  and  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  principles  set  forth  in 
section  302. 

“Sec.  302.  Principles  To  Be  Taken  Into 
Account  in  Proposals  for  Future  Pro¬ 
grams. — (a)  In  the  formulation  and  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Congress  of  proposals  for  foreign 
assistance  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or 


after  July  1,  1968,  such  proposals  should  in¬ 
clude  and  be  divided  into  the  following  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  categories: 

“(1)  Assistance  intended  primarily  for  hu¬ 
manitarian  purposes,  including  grants,  loans, 
contributions,  or  other  aid  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  relief  purposes  through  international 
organizations  or  relief  agencies,  or  otherwise, 
famine  relief  and  other  assistance  authorized 
by  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  similar  relief  programs. 

“(2)  Assistance  for  development  purposes 
(A)  to  be  extended  only  to  countries  in  which 
progress  is  being  made  toward  respect  for  the 
rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the 
press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private 
enterprise;  and  (B)  to  be  in  furtherance  of 
sound  plans  for  economic  and  social  growth 
to  the  end  of  developing  the  resources  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  make  them  self-suffi¬ 
cient  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

“(3)  Assistance  for  political  or  contin¬ 
gency  purposes,  to  be  extended  to  a  limited 
number  of  countries  or  areas,  primarily  for 
purposes  of  advancing  or  protecting  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  other  countries  or  areas  concerned,  such 
as  programs  relating  to  the  creation  of  spe¬ 
cial  relationships  with  recipient  countries, 
reinforcement  of  alliance-type  relationships, 
or  other  political  or  contingency  purposes. 

“(4)  Military  assistance  to  be  furnished  for 
purposes  that  serve  the  military  defense  of 
the  United  States  as  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

“(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  better  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  programs  of  United  States 
assistancse  to  foreign  countries,  and  for  more 
effiicent,  economical,  and  effective  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  programs,  the  proposals  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  should  also  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  unification,  insofar  as  practicable, 
of  the  administration  of  such  programs 
under  a  single  officer  or  agency. 

“(c)  The  proposals  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  should  be  based  on  aij  analysis  and 
estimate  of  the  funds  required  by  the  devel¬ 
oping  nations  of  the  world  to  close  the  widen¬ 
ing  gap  between  the  economically  privileged 
nations  and  those  nations  striving  to  achieve 
a  developed  economy.  This  analysis  should 
examine  the  relationship  between  develop¬ 
ment  requirements  and  the  rising  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  of  the  United  States,  assessing 
the  percentage  of  gross  national  product  that 
should  be  devoted  to  such  development  as¬ 
sistance.  The  proposals  should  include  an 
assessment  of  the  role  that  economic  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  United  States  and  other  de¬ 
veloped  nations  can  and  should  play  in  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  carefully  delineate  policies 
and  programs  required  to  fulfill  this  role. 

“Sec.  303.  Temporary  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  Established. — (a)  There  is  hereby  cre¬ 
ated  a  Foreign  Aid  Planning  Committee 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Committee’) 
which  shall  consist  of  twelve  members  to 
be  selected  as  follows: 

“(1)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President; 

“(2)  Four  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Vice  President; 

“(3)  Four  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

“The  Committee  shall  select  a  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  (1)  to  make  such  studies  and  investiga¬ 
tions  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  concerning  the  proposals  re- 
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f erred  to  In  section  302(a),  and  (2)  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  President,  or  such  officer  or  agency 
as  the  President  may  designate,  with  such 
assistance  as  the  President  or  such  officer  or 
agency  may  request  in  the  formulation  of 
such  proposals. 

“(c)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  secre¬ 
tarial,  clerical,  and  other  staff  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
functions,  and  to  procure,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  temporary  and  in¬ 
termittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  for  the  departments  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810; 
5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem  for  individuals. 

“(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  who  are  not  other¬ 
wise  employed  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
diem  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  while 
so  engaged,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv¬ 
ice  employed  intermittently. 

“(e)  The  Committee  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend¬ 
ance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor¬ 
respondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Committee  may  deem  ad¬ 
visable.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  Chairman.  The  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194) ,  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to 
comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion. 

“(f)  Each  department  and  agency  of  the 
Government  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee, 
upon  its  request,  such  information  or  other 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

“(g)  The  Committee  shall  from  time  to 
time  transmit  to  the  President,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  reports  of  its  activities,  including 
its  recommendations,  and  shall  file  its  final 
report  on  or  before  January  3,  1968.  Upon 
the  filing  of  its  final  report,  the  Committee 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

“(h)  There  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  out  of  sums  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act  such  amounts,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  an  aggregate  of  $400,000,  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  deems  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  its  functions.” 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  was  agreed 
to  virtually  unanimously  last  year. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a 
Planning  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  to 
organize  the  goals  and  the  strategy  and 
the  tactics  of  our  aid  program.  I  think 
it  is  an  effort  that  is  long  overdue. 

We  have  heard  discussions  this  last 
week  by  Senators  who  have  serious  reser¬ 
vations  about  our  aid  program.  Many  of 
those  who  have  voted  for  cuts  in  our  aid 
program  stated  that  generally  they  sup¬ 
port  the  philosophy  of  aid,  but  that  they 
would  like  to  have  a  program  that  they 
feel  they  can  support  in  execution. 

The  idea  behind  the  amendment  is  to 
establish  a  committee  made  up  of  four 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  four  Mem¬ 


bers  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  four  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  which  committee  will  study 
what  our  aid  program  has  accomplished 
in  the  past  and  what  we  can  hope  from 
our  aid  program  In  the  future,  so  that 
we  might  determine  whether  our  whole 
concept  of  aid  should  be  changed. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  in  some 
detail,  as  has  the  cosponsor,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  in  general  agreement  with 
the  concept. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  as  I  was  last 
year,  I  would  like  to  endorse  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  in  the 
last  hour  or  so  to  reread  the  amendment. 
But  my  recollection  is  that  there  is  some¬ 
where  in  it  a  declaration  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  are  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  the  study  should  be  based  on  an  analy¬ 
sis  and  estimate  of  the  funds  required 
by  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
to  close  the  widening  gap  between  the 
economically  privileged  nations  and 
those  nations  striving  to  achieve  a  de¬ 
veloping  economy. 

That  language  is  contained  in  lines  18 
to  22  on  page  3  of  the  amendment. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  concept  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  as  it  is  my  con¬ 
cept,  that  we  will  have  to  do  more  in  the 
future,  either  multilaterally  or  bilateral¬ 
ly,  than  we  are  doing  now,  and  that  this 
study  should  result  in  recommendations 
which  would  considerably  expand  the 
AID  program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
That  is  my  philosophy,  and  I  know  it  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  But  what  will  be  required 
is  a  study  whereby  those  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
make  their  recommendations  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
well  as  to  the  President.  They  are  to 
make  their  report  to  the  President  be¬ 
fore  September  1,  1967.  The  President 
in  turn  will  make  a  report  to  Congress 
before  January  1,  1968. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  well 
aware,  as  is  the  manager  of  the  bill,  that 
a  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
good  many  years.  Its  membership  has 
changed  from  time  to  time.  My  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  present  Chairman 
is  Dr.  James  Pei’kins,  the  president  of 
Cornell  University,  who  has  been  most 
eloquent  and  very  vocal  in  indicating 
that  our  whole  concept  of  foreign  aid  to¬ 
day  is  obsolete,  is  picayune,  and  is  inade¬ 
quate,  and  that  foreign  aid  will  be  with 
us  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

Dr.  Perkins  has  stated  that  we  must 
measure  up,  as  a  nation  and  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  obligation 
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to  attempt  to  decrease  the  widening  eco¬ 
nomic  gap  between  the  rich  nations  and 
the  poor  nations. 

I  suspect  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in¬ 
deed,  to  find  qualified  members  for  this 
Commission  who  would  come  to  a  view 
different  from  that  of  Dr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
the  same  feeling  I  have.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  proposal  is 
similar  to  one  that  the  Senate  adopted 
last  year.  It  was  taken  to  conference  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  all 
kinds  of  supposedly  insurmountable 
problems  were  raised  in  the  conference. 
They  refused  absolutely  to  accept  it. 
The  Senator  knows  about  the  history  of 
that  proposal. 

It  is  past  time  to  have  a  thorough 
study  made  and  I  would  like  to  see  a 
committee  along  these  lines  appointed. 
They  objected  to  including  the  Presi¬ 
dential  appointees. 

Another  amendment  provides  for  a 
similar  study.  There  is  room  for  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ideal  com¬ 
position  of  such  a  committee. 

I  may  say  that  neither  of  these  amend¬ 
ment  study  groups  was  presented  to  the 
committee.  But  in  view  of  the  action 
taken  last  year  and  because  of  substan¬ 
tial  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  with  regard  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  since  then,  I  am  willing  to  submit 
it  to  the  House  conferees. 

I  believe  that  the  general  proposition 
of  a  study  of  this  highly  controversial 
subject  by  some  independent  group  is  in 
order,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  exchanges  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  Senate  during  the  last  6  or  7  days 
clearly  demonstrate  that  men  of  good 
will  differ  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Many  who  voted  for  the  cuts  believe  in 
foreign  aid. 

If  we  all  believe  that  it  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  that  it  is  our  moral 
responsibility  to  have  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram — and  disagreements  have  existed 
in  the  past  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program — it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  make  this  kind  of 
study. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  amendment.  There  may  be 
better  ways  of  doing  it.  The  Senator 
suggested  some  other  kind  of  makeup  of 
the  committee. 

Before  we  begin  the  discussion  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  next  year,  I  believe  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  have  some  recommenda¬ 
tions  or  some  ideas  presented  to  Congress 
as  to  what  the  best  alternative  is,  if  tills 
is  not  the  best  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  offered  a  some¬ 
what  similar  amendment,  because  I  felt 
that  the  idea  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  last  year  had  merit. 
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I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  however,  some  of  the 
differences  between  our  amendments,  in 
the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  recon¬ 
cile  those  differences. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
try  to  keep  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
closely  as  possible  identified  with  bi¬ 
partisan  effort.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  Senate  we  have  discussed  these 
amendments  from  the  standpoint  of  bi¬ 
partisan  approval  and  disapproval. 

In  my  amendment,  I  provide  that  not 
more  than  two  members  of  each  of  the 
three  categories  be  of  one  political  party. 
If  the  Senator  believes  that  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  partisanship  reflected  in  the 
Commission,  I  would  not  object  to  lan¬ 
guage  which  would  say  not  over  7  of  the 
12  shall  be  of  one  political  party.  How¬ 
ever,  if  I  were  the  President,  I  would 
welcome  the  chance  to  divide  the  party 
responsibility.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  particular  partisan  viewpoint  in  the 
whole  field  of  foreign  aid.  That  is  one 
difference  between  our  amendments. 

The  second  difference  is  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  useful  to  have  this  study  made 
by  people  who  are  not  now  identified  and 
who  never  have  been  identified  with  the 
foreign  aid  program,  so  that  no  one 
would  feel  he  has  to  defend  what  has 
gone  on  in  the  past.  So  I  precluded 
that. 

Other  than  that,  the  only  difference  in 
our  proposal  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York,  which  I  would  not 
object  to  if  section  302  were  just  one  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  variety  of  recommendations. 
But  the  way  it  reads,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  sort  of  placed  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  a  straitjacket,  forecasting 
what  it  should  do. 

I  should  like  to  have  them  look  de  novo 
at  the  responsibilities  of  our  country  in 
the  field  of  foreign  aid,  with  a  clean  sheet 
of  paper. 

I  would  not  object  to  suggesting  that 
these  three  general  areas  of  considera¬ 
tion  be  included  among  others.  But 
when  it  is  spelled  out  as  being  the  total 
job  to  be  accomplished,  it  seems  to  me  to 
circumscribe  the  potentiality  for  good 
which  would  exist  in  the  Commission. 

Those  are  the  three  suggestions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  As  far 
as  the  bipartisan  makeup  of  the  Com-  . 
mission  is  concerned,  I  have  no  objection 
to  that.  I  am  not  certain  how  it  should 
be  spelled  out,  whether  it  should  be  7 
out  of  the  12  or  50-50.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  understood,  in  the 
exchanges  that  have  taken  place  on  the 
floor,  that  that  principle  should  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  conference  is 
limited  to  the  differences  between  the 
two  bills,  legislative  language  would  have 
to  be  worked  out.  I  would  not  care 
whether  it  was  7  and  5  or  50-50,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  get  it  into  the  legislation 
some  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

What  was  the  second  suggestion  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  second  suggestion 
I  made  was  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  take  into  consideration  the  sug¬ 
gestion  contained  in  item  No.  3  of  my 
amendment,  which  states  that  four  mem¬ 


bers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  private  life,  as  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  My  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  contains  the  provision,  “none  of 
whom  shall  have  been  employed  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  foreign  aid  programs  of  the  past.” 

I  believe  that  when  someone  has  been  a 
foreign  aid  administrator,  whether  dur¬ 
ing  the  administrations  of  President 
Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy,  or  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
for  him  to  feel  obligated  to  defend  what 
has  occurred,  and  a  little  reticence  on  the 
part  of  the  rest  of  us  to  say  that  he  did 
not  do  it  correctly  when  he  was  in  charge. 

I  should  like  this  to  be  a  fresh  look  at 
an  old  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
no  objection.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
people  have  been  associated  in  some  way 
with  the  foreign  aid  program - 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Say,  “none  of  whom 
have  been  employed  in  an  administra¬ 
tive  capacity.” 

In  other  words,  if  there  is  to  be  a  fresh 
look,  it  should  be  meaningful.  I  think 
that  would  be  persuasive  with  the  House. 
They  would  not  like  the  matter  to  be 
colored  by  the  fact  that  somebody - 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  in  principle.  It  is 
possible  that  someone  may  have  served 
10  or  12  years  ago  in  some  small  capacity. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  can  contrive  lan¬ 
guage  to  indicate  what  we  have  in  mind. 

Would  the  Senator  object  to  refining 
the  language - 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Just  to 
say  “among  others.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  to  limit  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That 
among  the  considerations  should  be  these 
three? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  we  could  have  a  few 
minutes  to  work  out  compromise  lan¬ 
guage,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
persuaded  by  the  point  of  view  advanced 
by  the  able  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  . 

I  must  say  that  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  his  movement  would  be  strength¬ 
ened  if  he  could  find  a  way  to  coalesce 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  who  is  very 
interested  in  this  study.  Even  though  it 
might  entail  some  temporary  withdrawal 
of  the  proposal  in  order  that  there  be 
bipartisan  authorship,  the  proposal 
jnight  be  strengthened.  I  wish  to  join 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Yoi'k  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  . 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  that. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  has  anything  to  say 
about  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  if  this  were  biparti¬ 
san.  I  think  the  suggestion  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
this  was  quite  sensible. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  pending  discussion  between 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  with  respect  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  consideration  of  the 
pending  amendment,  No.  696,  may  be 
temporarily  set  aside  so  that  I  may  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  682.  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  very  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

“Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

"Sec.  203.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  650.  Authorization  for  Aggregate 
Appropriations. — Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  use  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  for  furnishing  assistance  and  for 
administrative  expenses  under  this  Act,  an 
aggregate  amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  for  the  preceding  calendar  year 
as  determined  by  the  President.  The  sup¬ 
plemental  authority  provided  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  shall  take  effect  when  (1) 
the  President  determines  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  such  additional  funds  would  be  in 
the  national  interest  and  (2)  transmits  a 
report  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  such 
determination  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.’  ” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  one  theme  which  has  emerged  from 
this  year’s  foreign  aid  debate,  it  is  our 
failure  to  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the 
human  misery  outside  our  borders,  and 
our  failure  to  accept  responsibility,  as 
the  world’s  wealthiest  Nation,  for  doing 
something  meaningful  about  it. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
planet  will  go  to  bed  hungry  tonight.  Yet 
the  developed  nations  of  the  world  in 
general — and  the  U.S.  Senate  in  particu¬ 
lar — have  yet  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
enormous  needs  and  problems  of  the 
developing  world. 

For  years  we  have  been  pretending  to 
ourselves  that  the  need  for  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  would  soon  go  away — indeed, 
that  it  was  already  going  away.  We  have 
been  treating  it  like  a  program  which  is 
being  phased  out  by  degrees,  constantly 
looking  for  places  to  trim,  constantly 
seeking  to  cut  back. 

Back  in  1949,  when  the  Marshall  plan 
was  at  its  height,  we  were  spending  11  y2 
percent  of  our  Federal  budget  on  foreign 
economic  aid.  For  1967  the  figure  will  be 
roughly  3  percent. 

But  the  need  for  foreign  aid  has  not 
diminished.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
greatly  increased.  We  have  witnessed  a 
worldwide  population  explosion — brought 
on,  in  part  by  our  success  in  eradicating 
disease,  curbing  infant  mortality,  and 
prolonging  life — which  threatens  to  pro¬ 
duce  deprivation  and  famine  on  a  scale 
never  before  imagined.  And  even  if  ef¬ 
forts,  supported  and  underwritten  by  this 
country,  to  bring  the  population  explo¬ 
sion  under  control  are  successful,  ways 
must  be  found  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter 
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the  millions  now  being  bom,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  urgent  tasks  of  economic 
development  and  education. 

The  unhappy  fact  is  that  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  are  not  doing  very  well  with 
these  tasks.  The  rich  countries  are  still 
getting  richer,  and  the  poor  countries  are 
still  getting  poorer.  Nearly  a  billion  hu¬ 
man  beings — most  of  them  living  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America —  have  an  an¬ 
nual  average  income  nearly  25  times 
smaller  than  that  of  the  average  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress — 
and  the  public — to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  need  a  big  foreign  aid  program — 
far  bigger  than  the  one  we  now  have,  and 
we  are  going  to  need  it  for  years  and 
years  to  come. 

I  wonder  how  many  Americans  realize 
what  foreign  economic  aid  is  truly  all 
about.  For  one  thing,  it  is  certainly  not 
charity — although  compassion,  under¬ 
standing  and  a  sense  of  human  brother¬ 
hood  are  all  attributes  of  the  giver.  Nor 
is  foreign  aid  merely  sterile  anti-com¬ 
munism — although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  communism,  not  freedom,  will  profit 
most  from  the  misery  and  turmoil  which 
will  result  if  we  fail  adequately  to  meet 
our  obligations. 

What  foreign  aid  comes  down  to — 
bluntly  put — is  our  own  security  as  a  na¬ 
tion  and  our  aspirations  to  live  out  our 
lives  in  a  tranquil  world.  It  is  easy  to 
forget  that  we  Americans  live  on  an 
island  of  opulence,  surrounded  by  a  sea 
of  human  misery.  But  anyone  who  has 
ever  seen  and  smelled  the  teeming  slums 
of  Lima  and  Calcutta  knows  how  frail 
and  tenuous  our  fat  and  comfortable 
security  is. 

It  is  this  very  disparity  between  our 
wealth  and  their  poverty  which  threat¬ 
ens  our  security,  since  it  carries  with  it 
the  seed  of  envy.  For  envy  leads  to  hate, 
and  hate  breeds  war. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  can 
afford  a  foreign  aid  program  big  enough 
to  do  the  job.  The  .question  is  whether 
we  can  afford  not  to  support  a  big  enough 
program — for  our  own  sakes,  for  our 
children’s,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  man¬ 
kind. 

The  figure  I  have  proposed — 1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  which 
comes  to  over  $7  billion  for  1967 — did 
not  come  out  of  thin  air.  It  accords  with 
a  recommendation  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Technical  Cooperation  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation,  and  it  is  consistent 
with  the  United  Nation’s  resolution  which 
calls  on  all  developed  countries  to  devote 
at  least  1  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  for  development  assistance. 
And  although  it  is  three  times  as  great 
as  the  amount  authorized  in  the  pending 
bill,  it  is  only  about  half  as  great  as  the 
amount — figured  as  a  percent  of  gross 
national  product — which  we  were  spend¬ 
ing  in  1949. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  amendment.  In  fact,  I  doubt  that 
there  are  more  than  five  Senators  who 
would  be  prepared  to  vote  for  it.  But 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  this 
amendment  should  be  urged  and 
argued — to  get  the  message  across  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people: 


we  cannot  permit  our  foreign  economic 
aid  effort  to  dwindle  and  die,  at  a  time 
when  the  gap  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor  nations  is  steadily  widen¬ 
ing.  We  cannot  phase  it  out  or  whittle 
it  down  because  we  are  bored  with  it,  or 
unhappy  with  the  way  the  world  1s  treat¬ 
ing  us,  or  because  we  do  not  like  the  way 
it  is  being  administered  or  because  we 
would  like  to  believe  that  the  need  is 
decreasing,  even  though  it  is  plain  that 
the  need  is  actually  growing. 

What  we  must  do,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
used  by  Dr.  James  A.  Perkins,  president 
of  Cornell  University  and  Chairman  of 
the  President’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid,  is  undergo  a  “Copernican 
revolution”  in  our  thinking  about  aid. 
We  need  to  come  to  terms,  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  desperate  people  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  nations.  Once  we  have  done 
that — and  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  it — perhaps  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  fashion  a  foreign  economic  develop¬ 
ment  program  of  sufficient  size,  scope, 
and  duration  to  offer  us  some  hope  of 
ultimate  success. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  He  is  occu¬ 
pied  at  the  moment  and  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  a  question 
merely  for  clarification  purposes. 

Earlier  in  the  reading  of  the  Senator’s 
remarks,  he  stated  that  economic  aid  in 
1967  would  be  3  percent  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  3  percent  of  our 
national  budget. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Budget. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  very  different. 
The  budget  is  a  little  over  $100  billion. 
The  gross  national  product  is  over  $700 
billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  What  does  the 
Senator  anticipate  the  1967  figure  will 
be  in  dollars? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  terms  of  the  gross 
national  product? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  the  points  he  has  just 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  this  matter  should  be  thoroughly 
discussed.  We  went  into  it  somewhat 
last  year.  The  idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  was  not  accepted  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Senators.  We  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  commission  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  determine  what  needed  to  be 
done.  That  has  not  been  done,  and  here 
we  are  back  again  in  the  same  place  we 
were  a  year  ago  arguing  about  foreign 
aid,  of  which  many  people  are  in  favor. 
They  favor  the  principle  but  are  against 
this  particular  legislation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  basic  idea  is  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out, 
that  the  gap  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor  nations  is  getting  larger. 
As  President  Kennedy  once  said: 

If  we  cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor, 
we  will  not  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 


We  cannot  do  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  morality  or  from  the  point  of  view  of 
charity.  We  should  be  doing  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  own  self-interest. 
We  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
spending  $2  billion  a  month  there,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  to  our  self-interest.  It  does 
not  seem  to  make  a  great  deal  of  sense, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  more  problems  of 
the  kind  facing  us  in  Vietnam  in  India, 
the  undeveloped  nations  of  Africa,  and 
South  America,  that  we  refuse  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  these  matters  until  they  get 
to  be  emergencies  and  until  they  explode. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  farsighted. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  learned  the 
lessons  of  history.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  learned  what  has  gone  on  in  the 
past. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  bringing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  once  again  to  this 
vital  and  important  area,  to  the  effort 
that  needs  to  be  given,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  it  have  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Senators  when  passing  on  this 
measure,  not  only  in  foreign  aid  but  also 
on  all  the  measures  which  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  future. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York  for  his  helpful  intervention. 
I  welcome  his  cosponsorship  of  the 
amendment.  Since  it  Is  obvious  to  any 
U.S.  Senator  that  the  amendment  has  no 
present  chance  of  being  adopted,  I  think 
the  next  best  thing  is  an  amendment 
for  a  study,  with  an  indication  of  the 
need,  to  recommend  how  we  can  close 
the  gap  between  the  rich  nations  and  the 
poor  nations,  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  now  working  on,  on  a  bi¬ 
partisan  basis,  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  others. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  be 
quickly  approved  in  whatever  modified 
form  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  to  state  why 
he  opposed  my  amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  had  some  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  there  have  been 
some  changes  made  in  the  amendment 
which  I  believe  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  to  me,  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
which  have  been  shown  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  modified  amendment  stated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  clerk  should  read  the 
modifications  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modifications  of  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
under  section  303  entitled  “Temporary 
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Planning  Committee  Established” — (a) 
There  Is  hereby  created  a  Foreign  Air 
Planning  Committee  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “Committee”)  which 
shall  consist  of  12  members — no  more 
than  7  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  to  be  selected  as 
follows - 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could 
I  interrupt  there,  Mr.  President,  to  state 
that  if  the  clerk  is  going  to  read  only  the 
modification,  that  is  the  end  of  the  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  whole  of  the  amendment  will 
be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  (continuing 
reading) .  Four  members  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  from  private 
life,  none  of  whom  shall  have  served  at 
an  executive  level  in  the  administration 
of  the  AID  program  in  Washington - 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  third  modification  at  the  beginning 
where  we  retained  the  guidelines,  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  expanded  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  to  say  that  they 
should  include  those  among  others. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  the  amendment  read, 
the  whole  amendment,  so  we  will  know 
what  we  are  voting  on? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  copies 
of  the  amendment,  except  for  the 
changes.  The  Senator  knows  what  the 
amendment  is.  It  is  No.  696.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  has  it  in  his  folder. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  find 
it  here.  I  would  like  to  know  what  we 
are  voting  on. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Before  the  Sena¬ 
tor  came  on  the  floor,  it  was  stated  that 
it  was  very  similar  to  the  one  the  Senate 
adopted  last  year.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  quite  interested  in  it.  The 
House  refused  to  take  the  amendment. 
In  fact',  the  House  refused  to  take  any 
kind  of  amendment.  So  it  is  not  any¬ 
thing  new. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
committee  would  be  made  up  of  12  mem¬ 
bers,  4  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
4  by  the  Vice  President - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  From  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  four  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  the  Representatives? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Of  the  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  at  least  three 
of  them  shall  not  be  serving - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  shall  not  be  in 
executive  positions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  be? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  study  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  and,  hopefully,  to  bring 
a  new  approach,  one  that  will  be  less  con¬ 
troversial  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  By  1968. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
President  will  submit  recommendations 
to  Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1967. 
The  committee  is  to  file  its  final  report 
on  or  before  January  3,  1968. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  did  I 
lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  speak¬ 
ing  and  I  was  interrupted,  and  I  lost  the 
floor.  At  what  point  did  I  lose  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair’s  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  requested  what  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  amendment  was.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  amendment  was  read. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend¬ 
ment  has  not  been  read,  but  I  have  read 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modifications  were  read. 

Mr.  HOT  .LAND.  I  have  one  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  one  of  the  sponsors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  had  some  idea 
what  this  amendment  was,  because,  I  am 
frank  to  say,  as  one  Member  of  this  body, 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  study,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  colloquy,  the  legislative  history 
might  give  some  people  the  idea  that  we 
are  approving  a  $7  billion  foreign  aid 
program.  There  have  been  no  speeches 
on  it.  The  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
submitted  it.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  having  the  program  studied,  but  if  the 
legislative  history  indicates  that  a  vote 
for  this  amendment  indicates  we  are  vot¬ 
ing  for  a  $7  billion  foreign  aid  program, 
I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  absolutely 
no  connection  whatever  between  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  which  has  been  modi¬ 
fied,  which  modifications  have  been  read. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  made 
clear  that  there  was  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  I  am  certain  he  agrees 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct,  except  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Excuse  me.  The 
Senator  is  not  only  a  sponsor  of  the  $7 
billion  amendment,  but  he  is  also  a  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  bind  or  suggest  that  the 
committee  ought  to  come  up  with  a  $7 
billion  program? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  This  is 
an  amendment  setting  up  a  study  com¬ 
mittee.  After  the  Senator  from  Louis¬ 
iana  examines  it,  I  am  sure  he  will  lend 
his  overwhelming  support  to  a  $7  billion 
program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  corn- 
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mittee  recommends  that  the  program 
be  terminated,  I  think  that  would  be  just 
as  relevant  as  would  a  $7  billion  pro¬ 
gram.  I  hope  we  understand  that  by 
voting  for  this  amendment  we  are  not 
approving  either  a  $7  billion  or  a  pro¬ 
gram  providing  for  zero,  but  are  merely 
authorizing  a  committee  for  study. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  I  may  mention  that 
last  year  one  of  these  “bare  bones”  bill.'? 
provided  for  $3.4  billion,  but  the  Presi¬ 
dent  forgot  to  mention  that  we  had  the 
food-for-peace  program,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  $1,750  million.  A  great  deal  of 
money  went  to  various  corporations  to 
whom  money  was  being  loaned.  So  if 
we  add  to  the  $3.4  billion  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  suggested  last  year  to  all  the  other 
foreign  aid  programs,  it  amounts  to  al¬ 
most  $7  billion. 

I  previously  put  those  figures  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  feel  these  studies  have  been  use¬ 
ful.  I  think  they  have  made  some  fine 
suggestions.  The  Senator  from  Monta¬ 
na  [Mr.  Mansfield]  wanted  a  study 
made  some  years  ago.  A  study  was 
made,  and  quite  a  few  suggestions  were 
made.  I  will  go  along  with  a  study.  I 
merely  wanted  to  make  sure  we  do  not 
leave  the  impression  that  we  are  approv¬ 
ing  this  size  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
I  would  not  have  cosponsored  a  $7  billion 
foreign  aid  program  or  any  considerable 
proportion  of  that  amount.  There  is  no 
dollar  stipulation  or  any  stipulation  as 
to  amount.  The  amendment  provides 
for  a  study  to  determine  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  prefer  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOT  1 1  AND.  I  should  like  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  question  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Does  the  amendment  which 
would  establish  a  commission  envision  a 
study  of  the  food-for-freedom  or  the 
food-for-peace  program,  both  of  which 
are  cleared  through  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  or  does  it 
simply  relate  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  it  is  cleared  through  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  re¬ 
lates  primarily  to  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  it  is  cleared 
through  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  does  not  cover  the 
food-for-freedom  or  the  food-for-peace 
program? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  is  not 
addressed  primarily  to  them.  I  am  not 
certain  that  during  the  course  of  its 
deliberation  the  committee  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  some  information  in  connection 
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with  those  programs;  but  the  proposal 
is  aimed  primarily  at  the  AID  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  if  the  amendment  were  limited  in 
its  scope  to  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
such  and  did  not  include  the  food  for 
freedom  or  the  food-for-peace  programs. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  will  recall 
his  suggestion  that  the  membership  of 
the  committee  be  entirely,  so  far  as  Con¬ 
gress  is  concerned,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  that  arrangement,  provided 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
is  to  be  limited  to  the  study  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  proper. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  those  assurances  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  In  considering 
the  foreign  aid  that  is  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  of  the 
developed  countries,  the  study  might 
digress  into  what  is  proposed  to  be  done 
In  the  field  of  food  for  peace  or  food  for 
freedom,  or  whatever  the  field  might  be; 
but  the  aim  of  the  investigation  or  the 
study  is  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  chairman  of  my  committee  that  I 
do  not  think  this  amendment  bears  very 
much  similarity  to  the  amendment  we 
offered  last  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  as  to  ending 
the  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Other  than  that  it 
provides  for  the  appointing  of  a  com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  all.  And  I  go 
along  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  the  appointment  of  a  commission. 

However,  I  think  this  amendment 
needs  a  considerable  amount  of  over¬ 
hauling,  if  we  are  to  accomplish  what  I 
think  we  should  be  accomplishing  in  the 
appointment  of  a  commission. 

I  refer  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  302; 

(c)  The  proposal  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  should  be  based  on  an  analysis  and  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  funds  required  by  the  develop¬ 
ing  nations  of  the  world  to  close  the  widen¬ 
ing  gap  between  the  economically  privileged 
nations  and  those  nations  striving  to  achieve 
a  developed  economy.  This  analysis  should 
examine  the  relationship  between  develop¬ 
ment  requirements  and  the  rising  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  of  the  United  States,  assess¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
that  should  be  devoted  to  such  development 
assistance. 

In  my  judgment,  that  will  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  some — and  with  some  reason — 
as  an  implied  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  that  there  should  be 
a  relationship  between  underdeveloped 
countries  and  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  should 
assess  the  percentage  of  our  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  that  should  be  devoted  to 
such  development  assistance. 

‘‘Should  be  devoted.”  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  among  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
some  way,  somehow,  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  them,  we  ought  to  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  them  of  a  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product.  That  concerns  me. 
It  is  not  the  1  percent  specified  in  the 


Clark  amendment,  but  the  seed  is 
planted  there  that  what  we  contribute 
should  meet  some  formula  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  our  gross  national 
product  and  what  we  provide  for  in  the 
foreign  aid  program — 

The  proposals  should  include  an  assessment 
of  the  role  that  economic  assistance  by  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  nations 
can  and  should  play  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 

This  word  “should,”  Mr.  President,  is 
another  commitment  of  this  kind  we 
should  be  wary  of  making.  This  is  a 
commitment  of  policy,  and  of  vast  sums 
of  money.  I  continue  to  insist  that  it 
must  be  decided  each  year,  or  at  any  in¬ 
terim  period  that  we  have  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill.  Whether  it  is  a  legal  commit¬ 
ment  or  a  moral  commitment,  or  both, 
it  implies  some  pledge  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  that  we  will  bind  ourselves 
to  some  commitment  dealing  with  the 
relationship,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  “between  development  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  rising  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States,  assessing 
the  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
that  should  be  devoted  to  such  develop¬ 
ment  assistance.” 

I  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  that  was  not 
in  our  amendment  last  year.  What  our 
amendment  last  year  did,  and  what  I 
wish  we  could  do  this  year — though  we 
cannot  do  it  in  the  same  format  we  did 
last  year - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  may  not  be  correct  in  that  state¬ 
ment.  I  believe  that  may  have  been 
added  on  the  Senate  floor  last  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  language  was  in  the  amendment  last 
year,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  voted 
for  it,  on  June  14,  1965. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  it  was  in  there,  I  ac¬ 
cept  the  Senator’s  statement,  but  I  say 
we  ought  to  take  it  out  this  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  thought  we 
were  following  the  oracle. 

Mr.  MORSE.  You  cannot  catch  every¬ 
thing  when  you  are  working  on  a  major 
piece  of  legislation  such  as  this.  Of 
course,  we  also  had  a  lot  of  other  things 
in  the  amendment  last  year  that  we  do 
not  have  in  this  one. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  not  anything 
in  here  which  calls  for  this  commission 
to  make  a  survey  and  an  analysis  of  the 
findings  that  have  already  been  made 
about  procedures  that  are  being  followed 
by  the  AID  people.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  commission  that  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  determining  what  the 
objective  of  our  AID  program  should  be, 
and  coming  forward  with  the  evidence  to 
support  it,  and  what  procedures  are  re¬ 
quired  to  move  toward  that  objective. 

I  have  called  for  all  the  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  that  set  forth  many 
findings  as  to  bad  procedures  of  AID, 
including  military  as  well  as  economic 
assistance. 

I  should  like  to  see  us  agree  on  this 
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point.  I  think  we  can  agree.  We  are 
not  far  from  agreement,  I  should  like 
to  see  an  amendment  adopted  to  provide 
for  a  study  commission  appointed  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  proposes,  but 
eliminating  any  language  that  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  by  implication  says  that  we  are 
undertaking  any  commitment  to  author¬ 
ize  an  aid  program  that  bears  some  di¬ 
rect  percentage  relationship  between  our 
national  income  or  our  gross  national 
product  and  what  is  said  to  be  the  needs 
of  the  so-called  undeveloped  nations. 

We  should  get  away  from  emphasis 
on  the  unilateral  position  of  the  United 
States,  may  I  say  to  the  committee  chair¬ 
man,  and  pay  more  attention  to  obtain¬ 
ing  a  multiple  agreement  with  other  na¬ 
tions  as  to  what  they  are  willing  to  do 
along  with  us.  That  would  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference.  If  we  could  get,  for 
example,  through  some  international 
body,  or  some  action  of  the  United 
States,  the  some  30  so-called  “have”  na¬ 
tions  entering  into  an  understanding 
that  they  will  jointly  face  up  to  this 
problem,  I  would  go  a  lot  farther  than 
I  would  go  on  trying  to  pave  the  way 
here,  through  this  amendment,  for  a 
subsequent  proposal  that  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  our  gross  national  product 
should  be  set  aside  for  foreign  aid.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  commit  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country  to  any  such  pro¬ 
gram;  and  I  should  like  to  have  section 
(c)  modified.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
yet — I  shall  be  before  we  vote  on  it — to 
modify  it. 

But  it  never  was  my  intention,  may  I 
say  to  the  chairman,  last  year  when  he 
and  I  worked  out  this  amendment  in  the 
first  place,  to  adopt  any  implied  commit¬ 
ment  such  as  I  think  is  written  here. 
There  is  not  a  line  in  this  amendment 
that  I  can  find — though  I  have  not  had 
time  to  study  it  as  I  should  like  to — that 
directs  the  commission  to  come  forward 
with  some  recommendations,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  to  the  maximum  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  that  should  be  covered.  We  had 
that  in  our  proposal  last  year.  It  di¬ 
rected  the  commission  to  come  for¬ 
ward — 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  that  is  in  the  bill  this  year.  I 
never  dreamed  it  would  be  necessary  to 
put  it  in  here,  if  it  stays  in  the  bill,  which 
it  is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  harm  in  directing  the  commis¬ 
sion — 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  either,  but 
I  think  that  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  make  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  us  as  to  what  the  number  of 
countries  should  be.  They  may  decide  it 
is  not  the  number  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  it,  either.  It  is  a  matter  wide 
open  for  their  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  there  is  no  direc¬ 
tion  here.  They  may  say  it  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  discussions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
refresh  the  memory  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  the  aspect  of  the  amend- 
metn  he  just  read  and  commented  upon 
was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  year,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
speeches  given  in  favor  of  that  very  lan- 
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guage  was  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  President,  I  read  from  page  13013 
of  the  Record  of  June  14,  1965,  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon: 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  Fttlbright.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Morse.  First,  I  wish  to  highly  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  New  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  for  the  amendments  in  their  modi¬ 
fied  form.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate 
even  begins  to  appreciate  as  yet  the  future 
significance  of  the  amendments. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendments  would 
bring  together  in  the  next  2  years  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  what  many  people  think 
are  irreconcilable  conflicting  groups — and  it 
never  has  been  true,  and  it  not  true  now. 
The  amendments  would  help  the  country  to 
see  that  what  we  all  desire  is  for  the  United 
States  to  live  up  to  its  clear  moral  obligations 
in  regard  to  helping  the  underprivileged  of 
the  world  and  the  countries  in  this  world  that 
we  refer  to  as  underdeveloped  countries. 

It  has  never  been  my  position  that  we 
should  not  aid  those  people.  We  are  dealing 
with  problems  of  procedure  for  aiding  them. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  will  recognize  that.  We  are  now 
dealing  with  what  our  guidelines  ought  to 
be.  For  example,  we  are  dealing  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  hard  loans  and  soft  loans,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  grants  versus  loans.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  problem  as  to  how  other  countries 
that  have  the  means  with  which  to  assist  us 
ought  to  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  trying  to 
bring — and  I  know  the  danger  of  using  a 
term  such  as  this,  but  it  will  spell  out  the 
difference  between  war  and  peace  in  the  years 
ahead — the  enjoyment  of  economic  freedom 
to  the  “have  note"  of  this  world,  so  that  once 
they  become  economically  free,  they  can 
really  develop  their  political  freedom  under 
the  principle  of  self-determination. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  stand  for  the  same 
thing  tonight.  There  is  nothing  there 
with  which  I  do  not  agree  tonight.  But 
this  amendment  is  quite  different  in 
some  respects,  for  the  Morse-Fulbright 
compromise  proposal  made  last  year 
called  for  a  commission  to  go  into  the 
investigation  of  these  procedural  weak¬ 
nesses. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  This 
statement  was  made  just  as  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  Senator  has  read  here 
today.  It  was  read  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  whereby  he  commended  and  sup¬ 
ported  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that,  but 
last  year  we  did  not  have  the  discussion 
that  we  had  here  tonight,  that  we  ought 
to  start  considering  it  in  terms  of  our 
national  gross  product  and  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  Maybe  that  is  what  we  ought  to 
do.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  want  the  in¬ 
structions  to  go  to  the  commission  to  give 
us  a  recommendation  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  do  unilaterally  and  what  we 
ought  to  do  multilaterally.  • 

I  would  like  to  see  the  commission 
come  out  with  a  report  as  to  what  our 
policy  ought  to  be  if  we  are  not  giving 
help  under  the  multilateral  program,  and 
what  we  ought  to  do  if  other  countries 
are  willing  to  come  in  and  make  a  fair 
contribution  also. 

I  go  back  again  to  my  point  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  does  not  have  any  instructions  con¬ 
tained  in  it  to  the  committee  as  to  what 


it  ought  to  do  by  way  of  bringing  forth 
recommendations  for  procedural 
changes  in  the  administration  of  AID. 

That  is  what  has  bothered  me  from 
the  beginning  of  my  criticism  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  foreign  aid. 

Congress  has  never  come  to  grips  with 
insisting  that  the  AID  people  establish 
some  procedural  changes.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  cannot  get  a  sentence  or 
two  in  the  amendment  to  accomplish 
that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  since  the  Senator  started  to  speak, 
I  have  found  some  objection  to  this 
action  that  I  did  not  know  about  before. 

I  was  looking  at  page  3,  line  18.  That 
contains  two  things  that  it  seems  to  me 
amount  to  asking  somebody  to  make  a 
study  and  recommendations,  and,  in  the 
amendment,  telling  them  what  they  will 
recommend  when  they  finish. 

I  thought  they  were  to  make  a  study 
and  tell  us  how  they  thought  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  better  handled. 

Page  3  of  the  amendment,  beginning 
on  line  18,  reads  as  follows: 

Hie  proposals  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
should  be  based  on  an  analysis  and  estimate 
of  the  funds  required  by  the  developing  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  to  close  the  widening  gap 
between  the  economically  privileged  nations 
and  those  nations  striving  to  achieve  a  devel¬ 
oped  economy. 

If  that  is  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind,  my  guess  is  that  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  of  $700  billion  a 
year  would  not  begin  to  be  enough.  It 
would  mean  foreign  aid  for  the  next  cen- 
tux-y,  if  that  is  what  the  Senator  hopes 
to  achieve. 

Page  3  of  the  amendment,  starting  on 
line  23,  reads  as  follows: 

This  analysis  should  examine  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  development  requirements  and 
the  rising  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States,  assessing  the  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  that  should  be  devoted 
to  such  development  assistance. 

There  is  a  case  that  this  entire  thing 
should  be  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product. 

I  notice  there  is  no  provision  contained 
in  here  for  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  serve  on  this  commit¬ 
tee.  It  seems  apropriate  to  me  that  if  we 
are  to  appropriate  money,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
should  be  on  the  committee. 

I  should  think  that,  if  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  were 
to  serve  on  this  study  commission,  the 
first  objection  they  would  make  would  be 
that  their  procedure  from  the  beginning 
of  this  Nation  was  not  being  followed. 
Their  procedure  is  that  the  committee 
looks  at  the  appropriations  on  an  item- 
by-item  basis  and  then  says,  “Here  is 
how  much  money  we  think  we  can  justi¬ 
fy  spending  in  this  country  under  these 
particular  circumstances.” 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  amounts  to  telling  this  study 
group  what  they  will  recommend  to  us. 

My  thought  is  that  if  they  are  going  to 
study  it,  they  ought  to  be  free  to  make 
their  own  recommendations,  rather  than 


be  told  what  to  recommend  when  they 
get  finished  with  the  study. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  mere¬ 
ly  want  to  express  one  thought  concern¬ 
ing  the  language  used  in  this  bill.  The 
language  used  in  the  bill  definitely  im¬ 
plies  and  very  nearly  expresses  the 
thought  that  the  United  States  has  not 
been  just  in  the  amount  of  money  that 
it  grants  by  way  of  economic  aid. 

The  language  in  the  measure,  as  read 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  definite¬ 
ly  implies  that  they  have  not  been,  and 
practically  expresses  it. 

The  measure  would  tell  in  advance  the 
commission  of  12  members:  “You  have 
got  to  study  the  needs  of  the  developing 
nations,  recognizing  that  our  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  is  increasing  annually,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  needs  and,  on  the 
basis  of  the  increase  in  our  gross  na¬ 
tional  product,  you  must  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  on  what  our  economic  aid 
program  should  be.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
this  matter  is  of  such  significance  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  bill  as 
an  amendment  hurriedly  drafted  and  in¬ 
adequately  considered,  but  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  separate 
bill  with  a  separate  study  to  be  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  much  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
said,  but  I  think  we  can  modify  this 
amendment  so  that  it  can  become  a  part 
of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  other  Senators  who 
are  supporting  the  amendment  and  those 
of  us  who  are  raising  these  objections 
are  too  far  apart. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  Morse-Ful¬ 
bright  amendment  of  last  year  and  do 
some  work  on  this  amendment  tonight, 
and  then  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  an  effort  to  see  if  we 
cannot  come  to  an  understanding  before 
the  amendment  is  voted  on. 

We  are  dealing  with  something  here 
that  may  offer  more  of  an  opportunity 
than  we  now  know  of  getting  the  group 
of  us  in  the  Senate  who  are  highly  criti¬ 
cal  of  foreign  aid  much  closer  to  those 
who  are  strongly  for  an  expansion  of 
foreign  aid. 

I  would  like  to  get  some  language  in 
here  by  way  of  more  specific  instructions 
to  this  committee  or  commission  as  to 
what  its  terms  of  reference  will  be. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  been  mentioned  here  to¬ 
day  that  the  amendment  was  hurriedly 
considered. 

First,  as  I  said,  the  amendment  was 
considered  last  year.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  proposal  was 
gone  into  at  great  length  last  year.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  last  year. 

The  amendment  has  been  considered 
on  the  floor  for  the  last  3  or  4  days,  start¬ 
ing  on  Thursday.  It  was  discussed  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  today. 
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There  has  been  sufficient  opportunity 
for  every  Senator  to  reach  some  conclu¬ 
sion  about  it. 

I  expect  that  the  reason  we  are  offer¬ 
ing  this  amendment  and  the  reasons  that 
we  are  discussing  foreign  aid  is  that  we 
are  a  developed  country  and  are  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  economic  position  than  are  the  under¬ 
developed  countries. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  this  kind  of  leg¬ 
islation  would  be  considered  in  Peru,  in 
Venezuela,  in  Zambia,  or  in  any  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

The  reason  why  we  are  discussing  for¬ 
eign  aid  is,  first,  that  we  have  the  means 
and  the  wealth  to  grant  foreign  aid. 
Second,  it  is  important  in  our  national 
interest  that  we  provide  foreign  aid. 

I  could  say  that  I  know  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  has  a  very  good  answer. 
But  he  raised  the  question  of  why  we  are 
in  Vietnam.  Most  Senators,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  have  supported 
the  efforts  made  in  Vietnam.  Why  are 
we  fighting  12,500  miles  away? 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  is  consistent.  But  if  most  Senators 
feel  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  make  that 
effort  12,500  miles  away,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  also  worthwhile  if  with  less 
effort  we  can  bring  some  stability  to  these 
countries,  so  that  we  will  not  have  these 
pi'oblems  5,  8,  or  10  years  from  now. 
That  is  why  the  language  is  in  the 
amendment.  Our  economy  is  better  than 
that  of  the  underdeveloped  countries; 
therefore  we  have  some  responsibility. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  may  have  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota,  who  I  understand  is  a  cosponsor  of 
the  modified  amendment,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  action  on  the  amendment 
be  laid  aside  for  tonight,  and  that  it  be 
made  the  pending  amendment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  tomorrow,  so 
that  Senators  who  wish  to  make  some 
suggestions  or  modifications  may  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
consider  offering  the  amendment  which 
he  has  been  prepared  to  propose  for  the 
last  2  hours,  to  my  knowledge,  so 
that  the  type  of  study  he  thinks  neces¬ 
sary  could  be  made  on  the  pending  pro¬ 
posal  seeking  to  set  up  a  committee  or  a 
commission  to  study  the  foreign  aid 
program? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  told  the  majority 
leader  that  I  would  offer  my  amendment 
tonight,  if  he  wished  me  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
be  agreeable  to  making  it  the  pending 
business? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  it  be  agree¬ 
able  if  Senators  can  get  together  on  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  will  be  all  right 
with  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  we  could 
make  progress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First  of  all,  let  us  have 
an  understanding  on  that.  Is  it  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  that 
I  offer  my  next  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  withdraw  his  amend¬ 
ment  temporarily? 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  can  do  that  on  his  own. 
Unanimous  consent  is  not  needed.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  can  withdraw  it 
on  his  own,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  will  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  being  laid  aside 
temporarily?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  suggest  that  in  the 
meantime  the  modified  amendment  be 
printed,  so  that  Senators  may  have  access 
to  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  last 
year,  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  subse¬ 
quently  rejected  in  conference,  was  predi¬ 
cated  upon  the  objective  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  would  be  reduced  or  brought 
to  an  end.  That  was  the  essence  of  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  advocating  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
in  that  all  present  programs  were  to  ter¬ 
minate.  What  aid  continued  thereafter 
would  depend  on  what  the  commission 
proposed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  vote  on  that 
amendment  was  78  in  favor  and  one 
against.  That  is  what  the  Record  shows. 
That  does  not  at  all  render  invalid  the 
arguments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  be¬ 
cause  the  proposed  amendment  presup¬ 
poses  that  the  aid  is  not  adequate;  that 
we  are  not  just  in  distributing  our  boun¬ 
ty.  I  believe  that  that  aspect  of  the 
amendment  should  be  deleted,  because  it 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  facts  and  it  is 
not  properly  within  the  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  in  advance  it  tells  the  12-member 
commission  that  we  are  not  doing 
enough. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  wish 
to  answer  the  Senator  from  Ohio  by  say¬ 
ing  that  this  is  exactly  the  same  language 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  voted  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  last  year,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  the  essence  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
basis  upon  which  the  amendment  was 
adopted,  was  that  foreign  aid  should  be 
reduced - 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ended. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ended,  is  what  the 
Senator  argued.  So  that  was  completely 
different. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  everyone  con¬ 
sidered  this,  the  amendment  was  read, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  commended  it, 
as  I  read  his  comment,  and  after  consid¬ 
ering  the  amendment,  the  Senate  voted 
78  to  1  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  might  indicate  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  at  that  time  were  somewhat 
fatigued. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Not  at 
all,  because  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
made  a  brilliant  speech  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  last  year.  I  was  earned 
away  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  accept  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  speech.  That  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  we  might  very  well 
have  been  fatigued. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  fact  is,  is  it  not,  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Oregon  proposed 
the  amendment  last  year,  which  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  78  to  1,  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  that  amendment  was  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
readily  accepted  and  which  contained 
the  language  which  is  now  being  criti¬ 
cized  by  Members  of  the  Senate  who  vot¬ 
ed  for  the  amendment  as  modified? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That 
language  was  commended  last  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  live  by 
my  past  mistakes,  but  I  do  not  make  the 
same  mistake  twice,  when  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention.  Therefore,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  ought  to  modify  the  amendment, 
and  that  we  can  work  it  out.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  be  surprised  how  well  we  can 
work  it  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  it  is  the  objective  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  an  impar¬ 
tial,  objective  study  be  made,  and  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  support  that  objective,  then 
added  to  the  bill  should  be  language 
showing  a  purpose  of  an  impartial,  un¬ 
prejudiced,  objective  study,  recommend¬ 
ing  neither  an  increase  nor  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  foreign  aid  for  economic 
assistance  that  would  be  provided. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Senator’s  permission,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
further  consideration  be  given  to  it  at 
some  time  after  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
been  debated  and  voted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  have 
a  naling  on  my  previous  request  that  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  (No.  704) 
will  be  printed;  and  without  objection, 
it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  modified  amendment,  ordered  to 
be  printed,  is  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  3 - RESTUDY 

Sec.  301.  Proposals  for  Future  Pro¬ 
grams. — The  President  requested  to  submit 
to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  January  1, 
1968,  his  recommendations,  including  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  designed  to  carry  out  such 
recommendations,  for  such  future  foreign 
assistance  programs  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  in  the  national  interest  and 
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taking  Into  account  the  principles  set  forth 
In  section  302. 

Sec.  302.  Principles  To  Be  Taken  Into 
Account  in  Proposals  for  Future  Pro¬ 
grams. — (a)  In  the  formulation  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Congress  of  proposals  for  for¬ 
eign  assistance  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1,  1968,  such  proposals  should 
include,  among  others,  the  following  cate¬ 
gories  : 

(1)  Assistance  intended  primarily  for  hu¬ 
manitarian  purposes,  including  grants,  loans, 
contributions,  or  other  aid  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  relief  purposes  through  international 
organizations  or  relief  agencies,  or  otherwise, 
famine  relief  and  other  assistance  authorized 
by  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  similar  relief  programs. 

(2)  Assistance  for  development  purposes 
(A)  to  be  extended  only  to  countries  in 
which  progress  is  being  made  toward  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative, 
and  private  enterprise;  and  (B)  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  sound  plans  for  economic  and 
social  growth  to  the  end  of  developing  the 
resources  of  the  recipient  countries  to  make 
them  self-sufficient  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

(3)  Assistance  for  political  or  contingency 
purposes,  to  be  extended  to  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  or  areas,  primarily  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  advancing  or  protecting  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries  or  areas  oonoerned,  such  as  pro¬ 
grams  relating  to  the  creation  of  special 
relationships  with  recipient  countries,  rein¬ 
forcement  of  alliance-type  relationships,  or 
other  political  or  contingency  purposes. 

(4)  Military  assistance  to  be  furnished  for 
purposes  that  serve  the  military  defense  of 
the  United  States  as  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  better  coordi¬ 
nation  of  all  programs  of  United  States  as¬ 
sistance  to  foreign  countries,  and  for  more 
efficient,  economical,  and  effective  ad¬ 
ministration  of  such  programs,  the  proposals 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  should  also  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  unification,  insofar  as  practicable, 
of  the  administration  of  such  programs 
under  a  single  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  The  proposals  referred  to  in  subsection 

(a)  should  be  based  on  an  analysis  and  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  funds  required  by  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  to  close  the  widening 
gap  between  the  economically  privileged  na¬ 
tions  and  those  nations  striving  to  achieve 
a  developed  economy.  This  analysis  should 
examine  the  relationship  between  develop¬ 
ment  requirements  and  the  rising  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  of  the  United  States,  assess¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
that  should  be  devoted  to  such  development 
assistance.  The  proposals  should  include  an 
assessment  of  the  role  that  economic  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  United  States  and  other  devel¬ 
oped  nations  can  and  should  play  in  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  carefully  delineate  policies 
and  programs  required  to  fulfill  this  role. 

Sec.  303.  Temporary  Planning  Committee 
Established. — (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
Foreign  Aid  Planning  Committee  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  “Committee”)  which 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  no  more 
than  seven  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  to  be  selected  as 
follows : 

(1)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life,  none  of  whom 
shall  have  served  at  an  executive  level  in 
the  administration  of  the  AID  program  in 
Washington; 

(2)  Four  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  to  be  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  Vice  President; 


(3)  Four  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Committee  shall  select  a  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
(1)  to  make  such  studies  and  investigations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  proposals  referred 
to  in  section  302(a),  and  (2)  to  provide  the 
President,  or  such  officer  or  agency  as  the 
President  may  designate,  with  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  the  President  or  such  officer  or 
agency  may  request  in  the  formulation  of 
such  proposals. 

(c)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  sec¬ 
retarial,  clerical,  and  other  staff  assistants 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform 
its  functions,  and  to  procure,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  temporary  and  in¬ 
termittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  for  the  departments  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (  60  Stait.  810; 
5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  who  are  not  other¬ 
wise  employed  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
diem  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  while 
so  engaged,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b- 
2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  Committee  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  the  Committee 
may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  is¬ 
sued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman.  The 
provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194), 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  subsection. 

(f)  Each  department  and  agency  of  the 
Government  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee, 
upon  its  request,  such  information  or  other 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(g)  The  Committee  shall  from  time  to 
time  transmit  to  the  President,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  reports  of  its  activities,  including 
its  recommendations,  and  shall  file  its  final 
report  on  or  before  September  1,  1967.  Upon 
the  filing  of  its  final  report,  the  Committee 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

(h)  There  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  out  of  sums  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act  such  amounts,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  an  aggregate  of  $400,000,  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  deems  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  to  read  the  titles  of 
the  reports  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
because  they  will  bear  upon  my  reasons 
for  seeking  additional  provisions  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  only  the  titles  of 
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the  classified  and  unclassified  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General. 

These  reports  set  forth  the  findings  of 
the  Comptroller  General  in  the  spot 
check  surveys  which  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  made  concerning  the 
administration  of  both  economic  and 
military  aid.  Some  of  the  reports  are 
classified  as  of  last  year;  however,  I  am 
at  liberty  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  titles,  but  not  the  contents,  of  the 
reports  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  titles  of 
the  reports  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Classified] 

Management  of  Donated  Food  Programs 
for  Mexico  Under  Title  III,  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954; 

Review  of  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
for  India; 

Review  of  Air  Defense  Equipment  Fur¬ 
nished  to  and  Procured  for  the  Republic 
of  China  under  the  Military  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram; 

Effects  of  Foreign  Currency  Sales  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Sales  of  Wheat  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954; 

Need  for  Improvement  in  Supply  Support 
for  Aircraft  under  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  for  the  Republic  of  China; 

Report  on  Certain  Special  Aspects  of  Food 
Distribution  under  Title  III  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended; 

Inadequate  Planning,  Programming,  and 
Contracting  for  a  Fixed  Communications 
System  for  the  Government  of  Indonesia 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Program; 

Report  on  Review  of  Military  Assistance 
Provided  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 

Ineffective  and  Overly  Costly  Aspects  of 
Military  and  Economic  Assistance  Provided 
to  Thailand; 

Review  of  Economic  Assistance  Provided 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  De¬ 
velopment  Purposes; 

Lack  of  Effective  Action  by  the  Military 
Services  To  Obtain  NATO  Cost  Sharing  of 
Military  Construction  Projects  in  Europe; 

Ineffective  and  Inefficient  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Training  of  Foreign  Personnel 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Program  for 
Greece; 

Report  on  Review  of  the  Military  Assist¬ 
ance  Training  Program  for  Iran; 

Waste  of  Funds  in  Construction  of  Shaha- 
bad  Depot  in  Iran  under  the  Military  As¬ 
sistance  Program; 

Inadequate  Consideration  Given  to  Utiliz¬ 
ing  Reserve  Fleet  Ships  in  Lieu  of  Pro¬ 
viding  New  Ships  to  Iran  under  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Assistance  Program; 

Unnecessary  Dollar  Grants  to  Iran  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Program; 

[Not  classified]- 

Audit  of  Loan  Program  Financial  State¬ 
ments  for  Fiscal  Years  1962,  1963,  and  1964; 

Review  of  the  Expedited  Signing  of  Cer¬ 
tain  Agreements  under  Title  I  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480) ; 

Survey  of  Internal  Audits  and  Inspec¬ 
tions  Relating  to  United  States  Activities  in 
Vietnam; 

Report  on  Review  of  a  Transaction  In¬ 
volving  the  Conversion  of  Foreign  Currency 
to  Dollars  at  Less  Than  the  Current  Ex¬ 
change  Rate; 

Use  of  Dollars  Rather  Than  Foreign  Cur¬ 
rencies  To  Pay  United  States  Expenses  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea; 

Additional  Income  Possible  by  Obtaining 
More  Equitable  Rates  of  Interest  on  United 
States-Owned  Foreign  Currencies; 
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Significant  Dollar  Savings  Available  In 
Financing  Foreign  Sales  Agents’  Commis¬ 
sions  on  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 
Exported  under  Title  I,  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  480) ; 

Questionable  Grant  of  Com  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  Title  II,  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480) ; 

Displacement  of  Commercial  Dollar  Sales 
of  Tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic; 

Purchase  of  Residence  in  Tokyo  for  Finan¬ 
cial  Attach^  from  Exchange  Stabilization 
Fund; 

Overpayments  of  Per  Diem  Travel  Allow¬ 
ances. 

Overprocurements  Resulting  from  Ineffec¬ 
tive  Supply  Management  in  Korea  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program; 

Improper  Use  of  Funds  Appropriated  for 
Operation  and  Maintenance  Expenses; 

Loose  Management  in  Budgeting  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Reporting  for  Certain  Educational 
Exchange  Activities; 

Improper  Payment  of  Port  Charges  on 
Shipments  to  Colombia  of  Food  Donated 
Under  Title  IH  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954; 

Follow-Up  Examination  on  Certain  Aspects 
of  United  States  Assistance  to  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization  for  a  Rail  Link  Between 
Turkey  and  Iran; 

Ineffective  Utilization  of  Excess  Personal 
Property  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Program; 

Questionable  Aspects  of  Budget-Support 
Loans  Made  to  the  Government  of  Ecuador; 

Failure  To  Effectively  Utilize  Excess  United 
States-Owned  Foreign  Currencies  To  Pay  In¬ 
ternational  Air  Travel  Ticket  Costs  Being 
Paid  in  Dollars; 

Ineffective  Utilization  of  Excess  Personal 
Property  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Program; 

Unnecessary  Costs  Resulting  from  an  In¬ 
flexible  Policy  of  Donating  Flour  Instead  of 
Wheat  to  Voluntary  Relief  Agencies  for  Dis¬ 
tribution  Abroad  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended; 

Weaknesses  In  Negotiation  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Contracts  for  Resettlement  of 
Cuban  Refugees; 

Unnecessary  Dollar  Costs  Incurred  In  Fi¬ 
nancing  Purchases  of  Commodities  Produced 
In  Brazil; 

Unnecessary  Costs  Incurred  In  the  Reloca¬ 
tion  of  Highways  at  the  Amistad  Dam  Project; 

Review  of  Financial  Condition  and  Opera¬ 
tions  Fiscal  Years  1963  and  1962; 

Unnecessary  Costs  Resulting  from  Inade¬ 
quacies  In  the  Administration  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  Program  In  the  Republio 
of  Panama; 

Weaknesses  Involving  Primarily  the  Dispo¬ 
sition  of  Surplus  Nonfat  Dry  Milk. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  still 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  situation  has 
been  complicated  somewhat  this  year — 
I  speak  most  respectfully — by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  earlier  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  He  discussed  it  and  then  with¬ 
drew  it.  It  would  commit  us  to  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product  for  a 
foreign  aid  authorization. 

We  did  not  have  that  proposal  last 
year.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York — as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  pointed  out — carries 
with  it  the  implication  that  we  are  not 
giving  enough. 

There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  total 
amount  of  all  of  our  foreign  aid.  Our 
contribution  to  the  World  Bank,  our 
contribution  to  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund,  military  assistance,  our  con¬ 


tribution  to  the  Inter-American  Bank, 
our  food  for  peace,  our  Public  Law  480, 
the  Peace  Corps.  That  is  all  foreign  aid. 

The  total  is  far,  far  above  the  so-called 
bare  bones  economic  aid  program  and  a 
bare  bones  military  aid  program. 

We  get  a  variety  of  estimates  and  the 
estimates  seem  to  vary  from  $8  billion  to 
$10  billion.  Now,  if  they  are  all  included 
and  1  percent  of  that — that  is  much 
more  than  $7  billion  that  is  being  talked 
about  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  here 
tonight. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  As  one 
Senator,  I  object  to  any  legislation  that 
has  as  its  objective  the  perpetuation  of 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Or  commitment  to  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  this  amendment  that  we  are  to 
have  a  permanent  foreign  assistance 
program  with  the  objective  of  closing 
the  gap  between  the  have-nots  and  the 

Loupe 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
implicit  in  this  amendment,  as  I  read  it. 
In  my  opinion,  it  can  only  arouse  the 
hopes  in  the  hearts  of  many  people,  as 
they  look  to  the  largess  of  the  American 
Congress  and  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  they  will  be  brought  to  a 
standard  of  living  that  we  enjoy  here. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  mean  by  clos¬ 
ing  this  gap. 

If  you  close  the  gap  between  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
something  must  give  somewhere.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  see  how  that  could  be  avoided. 

To  my  mind  this  amendment  looks  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  as  much  in  our  annual  budget  as 
the  pay  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

I  was  not  here  last  year  during  the  de¬ 
bate.  I  do  not  understand  the  conditions 
under  which  such  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Senate  approved  this 
amendment  last  year.  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  was  given  careful  study  in  the 
committee  or  there  would  have  been 
someone  on  the  committee  who  would 
have  objected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  did  not  come  out  in 
committee.  The  provision  came  out  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  First, 
what  I  think  is  the  concern  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  the 
fact  that  the  gap  between  the  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  and  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world,  such  as  the  United 
States,  is  growing.  The  total  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  of  Africa,  except  West 
Africa,  was  about  one-half  of  the  growth 
in  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  last  year. 

I  think,  as  Secretary  McNamara  said 
in  his  Toronto  speech,  if  you  look  around 
the  world  where  the  United  States  has 
had  difficulties,  it  is  In  those  countries 
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where  there  is  poverty  and  illiteracy; 
where  some  guidance  and  help  and  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  United  States — and  I 
do  not  mean  only  financial  assistance — 
may  have  made  a  difference  in  the  lives 
of  those  people. 

Therefore,  they  will  look  not  to  com¬ 
munism  and  dictatorship  of  the  left,  but 
to  the  United  States. 

Again,  I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  just  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  but  in  our  self-interest.  It  makes 
sense  for  us  that  those  people  have  order 
and  economic  development. 

I  think  that  the  purpose  in  stressing 
the  idea  of  underdeveloped  countries  and 
developed  countries,  rich  nations  and 
poor  nations,  is  this  point  of  view. 

Those  countries  that  have  had  in¬ 
stability  and  disorder  have  turned  to 
communism;  and  there  is  a  relationship 
between  that  and  poverty,  disease  and 
illiteracy.  We  can  play  a  role  in  chang¬ 
ing  that  just  as  we  are  now  fighting  in 
Vietnam  at  a  cost  of  about  $2  billion  a 
month,  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
Americans  dying,  and  getting  wounded 
each  month.  We  are  willing  to  make 
that  effort. 

We  should  also  be  willing  to  make 
the  effort  now  to  prevent  this. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  was  op¬ 
posed  to  getting  involved  in  Vietnam  but 
we  are  there  now  and  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  leaving  350,000  American  boys  there 
to  their  own  fate.  I  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  see  that  they  have  every 
weapon  and  advantage  that  a  man  can 
have  under  such  conditions;  the  best 
medical  treatment  and  everything  else 
they  need  and  can  be  provided  by  the 
richest  country  on  earth. 

I  did  not  believe  in  sending  any  of  our 
men  out  there.  I  was  opposed  to  it.  But 
they  are  there  now  and  it  is  our  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  that  they  are  taken  care 
of  and  that  proper  steps  are  taken  by 
this  country  to  reduce  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  toll  of  casualties. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  are 
there  for  some  purposes  or  we  should 
withdraw.  One  of  the  reasons  we  are 
there,  from  the  statements  made,  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  deal  with  Communist 
expansion  and  the  fact  that  the  peoples 
of  South  Vietnam,  under  the  domino 
theory,  will  not  be  taken  over  by  commu¬ 
nism. 

If  the  Senator  is  willing  to  support  that 
effort  he  should  be  willing  to  support 
the  other  effort. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  expressing  the  view  of  somebody  - 
else.  I  am  not  going  into  those  intri¬ 
cacies. 

American  boys  are  there  and  their 
lives  are  being  taken. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  And 
there  was  some  reason. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  did  not 
send  them  there. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We 
could  take  them  out. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  may  have  better  luck  getting  them 
out  than  I  did  keeping  them  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  can 
advise  the  public  now.  They  must  be 
fighting  for  some  reason. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  will  not 
be  budged  on  that.  I  appreciated  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  brought  in  the  African 
situation.  I  understand  that.  But  that 
is  not  the  basis  of  my  objection  to  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

I  know  that  it  is  very  popular  to  under¬ 
take  to  bring  in  the  racial  question  when 
I  undertake  to  open  my  mouth  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  voting  on  most  of  these  foreign 
aid  programs  when  colonization  was  in 
full  swing  in  Africa.  I  was  voting 
against  them  then  and  do  so  now  because 
I  think  they  have  been  poorly  handled 
from  the  inception.  I  think  Russia  and 
China,  although  they  spend,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  estimate,  about  one-twentieth  of 
what  we  do  on  foreign  aid,  have  gotten 
as  much  or  more  out  of  their  money  as 
we  have. 

The  Senator  refers  to  the  fact  that  he 
wants  to  do  something  about  this  gap. 

But  the  Senator  does  not  say  “narrow 
the  gap.”  He  uses  the  words  “close  the 
gap”  in  his  amendment.  On  line  20, 
page  3,  he  states  that  the  committee  is 
to  be  directed  to  get  an  estimate  that 
will  “close  the  widening  gap  between  the 
economically  privileged  nations  and 
those  nations  striving  to  achieve  a  de¬ 
veloped  economy.” 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
the  objective,  I  would  think,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  beg  the 
Senator’s  pardon? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
the  objective,  I  would  think.  That  is 
what  we  would  like  to  accomplish.  It 
may  take  many  years,  but  that  is  what 
we  would  like  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  For  my 
part,  I  am  not  willing  to  put  the  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  6  percent  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  globe  who  live  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  bringing  the  other 
94  percent  of  the  people  up  to  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  I  am  not  willing  to  take 
that  risk  of  destroying  our  civilization. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
could  the  Senator  from  Oregon  first  in¬ 
form  the  Senate  which  amendment  he  is 
going  to  bring  up? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  have  a  few 
brief  comments  to  clarify  the  Record 
which  I  wish  to  make  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  then 
I  am  going  to  call  up  amendment  No. 
667  on  restriction  on  assistance  to  Latin 
America,  and  make  that  the  pending 
business  for  tomorrow. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  667 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment  No.  667  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows: 


(c)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  254.  Restriction  on  Assistance  to 
Latin  America. — None  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  country  in  Latin  America  in 
any  fiscal  year  if  the  total  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  of  such  country  for  defense  purposes 
for  such  year  are  expected  to  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  3.5  per  centum  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  gross  national  product  as  determined 
by  the  President  of  such  country  for  such 
year.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  un¬ 
derstanding  is  that  we  will  make  that  the 
pending  business  for  tomorrow.  I  shall 
make  a  brief  statement  tomorrow'  morn¬ 
ing  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  available  to  any 
special  committee  appointed  a  whole 
series  of  proposals  made  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  including 
majority  and  minority  reports  last  year 
and  this  year,  and  other  proposals  that 
we  have  made.  The  sad  fact  is  that  we 
have  not  gotten  anywhere  with  the  AID 
officials  in  adopting  procedural  reforms, 
or  concerning  the  reports  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  on  what  should  be  some 
of  the  procedural  reforms  to  be  adopted. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  the  amendment 
a  paragraph  that  would  instruct  the 
committee  to  go  into  an  examination  of 
the  administration  of  foreign  aid  and 
give  us  recommendations  as  to  what  it 
thinks  we  should  do  legislatively,  and  if 
legislation  is  necessary  to  improve  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid.  I  shall 
work  on  that  and  have  it  ready  when 
we  take  it  up  tomorrow. 

But  the  situation  is  somewhat  different 
tonight  from  what  it  was  a  year  ago 
when  this  amendment  came  out  of  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  Clark  amendment.  The 
Clark  amendment  was  added  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  offered  his  amendment.  It  is 
also  true  that  I,  certainly  with  all  the 
accolades  of  approval  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  pointed  out,  agreed 
to  the  amendment.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  was  a  little  bit  surprised 
to  be  able  to  get  the  amendment  which 
I  brought  out  of  committee,  so  obviously 
supported  by  the  Senate  that  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  I  paid  enough  attention  to  the 
amendment;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
would  probably  do  it  again  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  were  the  same  as  last  year.  Since 
then,  there  have  been  some  problems  in 
regard  to  what  the  administration  con¬ 
siders  a  commitment  under  foreign  aid. 
Moreover,  since  then  representatives  of 
other  countries  and  some  of  our  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  have  taken  the  sur¬ 
prising  position  that  they  are  entitled 
to  it  as  a  matter  of  right. 

There  was  a  conference  in  Latin 
America — I  believe  it  was  Buenos  Aires — 
where  there  was  controversy  between 
some  of  the  American  delegates  and  the 
Latin  American  delegates  over  whether 
they  had  financial  aid  coming  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  right. 

These  has  been  this  controvery  over 
modification  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States’  Charter,  where  Latin 
American  delegates  wanted  to  write 
something  into  the  charter  that  would 
give  the  same  commitment  in  treaty 
form  that  this  amendment  seeks  to  give. 


We  had  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  one  after¬ 
noon.  State  Department  officials  were 
left  with  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  not  going  to  support  the 
treaty  if  it  contained  that  language ;  that 
we  were  not  going  to  make  that  com¬ 
mitment. 

That  leads  me  to  the  last  point  I  wish 
to  make,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  .  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
countries  have  to  worry  about  what  fu¬ 
ture  Congresses  are  going  to  do  about 
authorizing  increased  foreign  aid  money. 

If  the  foreign  aid  program  is  improved, 
I  would  be  ready  to  vote  more  money  for 
certain  parts  of  it.  I  am  in  an  embarass- 
ing  situation.  I  should  like  to  be  join¬ 
ing  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  voting 
for  more  money  for  certain  kinds  of 
projects.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  until 
we  first  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  foreign  aid  people  are  not  going  to 
waste  a  lot  of  it,  and  that  in  some  places 
it  is  not  going  to  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

If  we  are  going  to  appoint  a  committee, 
let  it  be  instructed  to  make  a  complete 
survey  of  foreign  aid  and  come  back 
with  recommendations  as  to  what  Con¬ 
gress  should  do,  including  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  amounts.  We  can  accept  or 
reject  the  recommendations. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  record 
should  be  made  clear  concerning  what 
happened  last  year. 

Last  year,  as  I  stated  previously,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  advocated  a  study 
which  was  intended  primarily  either  to 
reduce  foreign  aid  or  to  bring  it  to  an 
end. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  were  opposed  to 
that  general  philosophy.  They  felt  that 
the  study  should  embrace  the  issue  not 
only  as  to  whether  foreign  aid  should 
be  lowered  or  discontinued  but  also  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  increased. 

Thus,  we  had  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  now  read  from  page  13008  of  the 
June  14,  1965,  Record: 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  amend¬ 
ments  No.  262,  and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  clerk  wiU  state 
the  amendments. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25,  strike 
out  lines  9  to  13,  inclusive.  On  page  25, 
line  14,  strike  out  "(c)”  and  substitute 
"(b)”.  On  page  25,  linfe  21,  strike  out  “(d)” 
and  substitute  “(c)”.  On  page  25,  after  line 
25,  insert  the  following: 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  is  the  identical  one  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  read  several 
minutes  ago  about  eliminating  the  gap 
and  bringing  the  undeveloped  nations 
up  to  a  level  of  economic  richness  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  was  offered.  In  his  argu¬ 
ment,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  stated  that  the  amendment 
which  they  offered  today  would  insure 
that  the  committee  would  also  consider 
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the  basic  question  of  the  proper  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  future  U.S.’  assistance  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  faced 
with  opposition  to  his  amendment.  The 
opposition  was  that  it  was  desired  to  in¬ 
clude  in  it  a  study  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Later  the  Record  shows  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  accepted  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  15  or  20 
minutes  ago,  stated  that  there  was  a 
practical  issue  involved.  He  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  his  amendment  for  a  study 
to  eliminate  foreign  aid  would  get 
through.  I  can  understand  why  he  said 
he  would  accept  the  amendment. 

That  is  the  record  of  what  happened 
last  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  accepted  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  was  a  question 
whether  the  amendment  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  a  voice  vote.  It  was  agreed 
that,  to  show  the  firmness  of  the  Senate, 
there  should  be  a  rollcall  vote.  On  that 
rollcall  vote  there  were  78  yeas  and  1 
nay.  Thus  the  amendment  was  adopted 
in  the  Senate. 

I  think  every  Senator  will  concede  that 
whenever  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
and  the  sponsor  of  an  amendment  agree 
on  its  acceptance,  there  is  a  purpose  to 
have  it  accepted  on  a  vocie  vote.  When 
it  went  to  a  rollcall,  the  result  was  the 
equivalent  of  the  result  on  a  voice  vote. 

The  Record  I  have  quoted  from  does 
not  at  all  support  the  proposition  that 
those  who  are  having  some  question 
about  the  amendment  are  in  an  incon¬ 
sistent  position. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true 
that  I  agreed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  did  the  Senator 
support  it? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  probably  did  not  give 
the  consideration  to  it  that  I  should 
have;  but  what  I  did  last  year  doest  not 
bind  me  as  to  what  I  shall  do  this  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  suggestion  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  accepted  it  be¬ 
cause  he  was  anxious  to  get  his  study 
proposal  approved  to  bring  foreign  aid 
to  an  end. 

It  was  a  practical  move. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wanted  to  get  it  ac¬ 
cepted.  But  this  year  is  not  last  year. 
Now  I  want  to  get  it  accepted  with 
changes.  Events  have  occurred  which 
justify  modification  of  the  measure.  I 
shall  offer  modifications.  I  am  sure  after 
I  do  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  will 
stand  together  on  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  favor  a  study,  but 
the  language  should  be  of  a  nature  nei¬ 
ther  implying  nor  suggesting  any  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  in  the  program.  It 
should  be  an  objective  study. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it.  To  give  the  Senator  an  idea  of 
what  it  means  mathematically.  If  we 
were  to  talk  the  American  people  into 
closing  the  gap  between  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  in  this  country  and  the 
situation  in  the  “have-not”  nations,  let 
us  take  India  for  an  example.  With  an 
average  income  a  year  in  India  of  $100 
per  capita,  and  assuming  the  average  in¬ 
come  in  this  country  were  $2,800,  and  we 
were  dealing  with  a  500  million  popula¬ 
tion  in  India,  the  gap  would  be  $1,350 


trillion.  I  know  the  proponents  of 
such  a  measure  would  say  it  is  absurd. 
I  agree  that  it  is  reducing  it  to  an  ab¬ 
surdity  to  make  the  point,  but  the  point 
is  that  that  represents  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  incomes  in  the  two  countries 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  We  ought  not 
have  that  kind  of  language,  but  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  join  forces  in  having  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  study  all  aspects  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  make  find¬ 
ings  of  facts  and  recommendations.  The 
committee  might  make  recommendations 
as  to  what  this  country  ought  to  spend, 
but  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
pass  on  that  recommendation.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  imply  to  them  that 
we  feel  committed  to  closing  the  gap. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  mind  repeating  those  figures  as 
to  how  much  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  people  of  India  into  our  standard  of 
living? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  assume  that  there 
are  500  million  people  in  India,  it  would 
take  $1,350  billion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  about 
twice  our  gross  national  product.  The 
Senator  knows  that  in  order  to  bring  the 
gross  national  product  to  $1,350  billion 
in  India,  one  of  the  first  things  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  try  to  feed  the 
Indians  and  help  them  with  their  health 
standards.  While  we  were  trying  to  bring 
up  their  living  standards,  is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  population  of  India  would 
increase,  making  the  demand  even 
greater  than  the  $1,350  billion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  far  wrong  to  say 
that,  if  we  eliminated  the  bloc  countries 
of  Europe  and  took  the  rest  of  the  world, 
our  gross  national  product  would  be 
greater  than  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  world,  which  is  quite  a  gap.  Even 
with  all  our  humanitarian  impulses,  we 
could  not  possibly  close  that  gap  on  a 
unilateral  basis.  That  is  why  I  said 
earlier  in  this  discussion  I  thought  a 
Commission  should  be  appointed  and 
that  it  should  give  much  consideration 
to  what  can  be  done  on  a  joint  multi¬ 
lateral  program,  rather  than  place  it  on 
the  basis  of  a  unilateral  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  With 
respect  to  the  exchange  just  had  between 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  suggestion  is  not  that  the 
United  States  will  give  enough  aid  to 
those  countries  in  order  to  close  the 
gap.  That  was  not  the  purpose.  Our 
long-term  objective  is  that  the  gap  shall 
not  widen,  but  begin  to  close. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make,  with 
reference  to  what  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  said,  is  that  we  are  talking  about 
an  association  with  other  countries  and 
what  they  are  willing  to  do.  We  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  underdeveloped  countries 
joining  in  the  effort,  the  developed  coun¬ 
tries  joining  in  the  effort,  the  United 
States  joining  in  the  effort,  and  also  what 
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is  in  our  own  national  interest.  We 
should  always  bear  in  mind  what  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  united  States,  and 
what  kind  of  governments  are  involved. 
We  should  not  unilaterally  decide  that  we 
are  going  to  give  the  only  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance. 

I  do  not  mind  accepting  any  language  i 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  may  suggest  to 
clarify  the  matter,  but,  in  fairness  to 
the  amendment  and  the  discussion  that 
took  place  last  year,  we  should  not 
distort  what  is  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  intend  to  dis¬ 
tort  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
discussion  goes  in  considerable  degree 
into  the  role  the  developed  countries  have 
to  play,  and  not  just  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  objection  that  it  seems  to  me 
applies  most  to  the  amendment,  from  my 
point  of  view  at  least,  is  that  while  we  are 
willing  to  vote  for  a  study,  the  whole 
purpose  of  a  study  is  to  give  us  informa- 
tioh  upon  which  we  could  base  an  appro¬ 
priate  conclusion. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  Senators  | 
would  feel  as  I  do,  that  we  ought  not  to  " 
be  telling  the  study  group  what  they  will 
recommend  before  they  make  their  study. 
Let  them  make  their  study,  and  after 
they  make  it,  it  would  seem  appropriate 
then  that  they  should  come  up  with  their 
recommendation  of  what  we  should  do, 
and  not  before.  That  tends  to  prejudice 
a  study.  “Prejudice”  is  a  bad  word  in 
some  respects,  but  that  is  what  it  does. 
At  least  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  reached  a  conclusion,  and  we  are 
saying  now,  “You  make  your  study,  and 
you  recommend  this  and  you  recommend 
that,  and  then  you  can  put  in  such  other 
recommendations  as  you  wish,  to  arrive 
at  that  general  conclusion.” 

That,  I  think,  is  the  main  objective  to 
the  amendment  in  its  present  form.  But 
if  that  objection  is  eliminated,  perhaps 
we  could  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  make  a  statement  on  my 
amendment  tonight.  I  wifi  make  it  at  | 
the  beginning  of  the  session  tomorrow. 
My  amendment  is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  recog¬ 
nize  and  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose  that  motivates  our  foreign  economic 
assistance  program  and  has  character¬ 
ized  our  Government’s  approach  in  ex¬ 
tending  direct  help  to  less  fortunate 
nations. 

All  of  us  would  agree  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  United  States  if  we  can 
persuade  those  nations  not  yet  alined 
with  or  dominated  by  Communist  power 
to  realize  that  their  legitimate  hopes  and 
and  national  aspirations  can  be  more 
readily  attained  through  peaceful  co¬ 
operation  with  the  free  countries  of  the 
world,  ourselves  included. 

It  can  even  be  argued  that  long-range 
benefits  might  be  worth  the  risks  in¬ 
volved  in  making  some  assistance  avail¬ 
able  to  certain  Communist  bloc  countries 
that  are  showing  signs  of  wanting  to 
break  away  from  their  Soviet  or  Chinese 
masters. 


My  quarrel  is  not  with  the  objectives 
we  have  sought  but  rather  with  the  way 
we  have  gone  about  it,  frankly,  I  be- 
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lieve  the  record  is  clear  that  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  in  its  past  and  present  form, 
has  not  best  served  either  our  own  na¬ 
tional  interest  or  the  best  interest  of  the 
recipient  peoples. 

Our  tolerance  and  patience  has  been 
worn  thin  from  the  abuse  showered  on 
us  by  those  we  have  helped,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  disgusted  at  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  every  so-called  new 
emerging  nation  that  has  learned  from 
experience  how  to  kick  Uncle  Sam  and 
get  dollars  in  return. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  question  of 
continued  foreign  aid  were  put  to  the 
voters  in  a  national  referendum,  it  would 
be  emphatically  rejected. 

Last  month  it  was  my  privilege  to  at¬ 
tend  the  50th  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  in  Geneva  as  an  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  American  delegation.  For 
the  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
personally  see  and  hear  the  United  States 
subjected  to  vicious  slander  and  vituper¬ 
ation  by  representatives  of  Communist 
and  allegedly  neutral  nations,  including 
many  who  have  been  beneficiaries  of  our 
foreign  aid  largesse. 

One  after  another  in  dreary  succes¬ 
sion,  they  used  the  podium  of  this  inter¬ 
national  gathering  to  denounce  the 
United  States  as  the  imperialistic  aggres¬ 
sor  responsible  for  outrages  in  Vietnam, 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
provocations  against  Cuba,  Communist 
China,  and  so  forth. 

They  also  ridiculed  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  lauded  socialism  as  the  way 
of  the  future. 

There  we  were  again,  as  we  have  so 
often  been  in  the  past,  being  portrayed 
as  an  international  gangster  bent  on 
murder  and  exploitation  of  the  poor  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  from  the 
record  of  that  conference  to  illustrate 
how  it  was  subverted  from  its  purpose  in¬ 
to  a  round-table  tirade  against  our  coun¬ 
try  and  its  policies. 

The  pattern  for  all  of  this  naturally 
was  set  by  spokesmen  for  the  various 
Communist  bloc  countries,  such  as  one 
from  Cuba  who  said: 

There  is  no  need  for  any  further  reason¬ 
ing  for  the  peoples  throughout  the  world  to 
understand  that  their  common  enemy  is  the 
imperialist  government  of  the  United  States 
and  that  the  voice  of  mankind  condemns  it 
energetically. 

After  commending  the  election  of  “A 
representative  from  the  socialist  camp” 
to  the  presidency  of  the  ILO,  a  workers’ 
delegate  from  the  Republic  of  Mali  de¬ 
nounced  the  United  States  for  “the 
bloody  war  in  Vietnam.” 

Praising  socialism  and  attacking  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  a  workers’  delegate  from 
Burundi  said: 

The  advanced  countries  should  help  us 
without  requiring  any  political  alinement. 

Another  delegate,  from  Upper  Volta, 
said: 

African  problems  could  be  overcome  if  the 
billions  of  dollars  devoted  to  an  unjustified 
and  inhuman  war  could  be  used.  The  sums 
spent  on  bombs  to  crush  the  people  of  Viet¬ 
nam  should  have  been  used  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  in  Africa. 

A  Panama  Government  delegate  made 
the  astounding  charge  that  American 


military  bases  in  that  country  “Consti¬ 
tute  a  grave  danger  to  the  workers  and 
the  Panamanian  people  in  general.” 

Another  delegate  from  Panama  blasted 
U.S.  administration  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  had  the  gall  to  complain  that  we  did 
not  pay  any  tolls  for  passage  of  our  naval 
vessels. 

That  misguided  individual  should  have 
been  reminded  that  American  taxpayers 
have  invested  all  told  more  than  $2  bil¬ 
lion  in  that  country,  and  that  all  Panama 
had  to  offer  was  undeveloped  land  in  a 
unique  area. 

He  should  know — and  probably  does — 
that  our  Canal  Zone  payroll  and  other 
related  expenditures  have  been  the 
largest  source  of  income  for  the  entire 
nation  of  Panama. 

Considering  our  unhappy  and  costly 
experience  with  paying  most  of  the  bills 
for  the  United  Nations,  it  will  come  as  no 
surprise  that  we  also  are  doing  the  same 
thing  in  the  ILO. 

The  United  State  pays  25  percent  of 
the  direct  and  40  percent  of  the  indirect 
costs  of  this  organization — and  this,  of 
course,  is  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
more  than  110  member  nations.  It  is 
more  than  several  times  the  Soviet 
Union’s  share  for  example. 

Interestingly  enough,  some  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  were  most  vicious  in  their  re¬ 
marks  against  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sented  countries  that  are  in  arrears  in 
their  assessments  to  support  the  ILO. 

I  recognize  that  the  ILO  annual  budg¬ 
et  of  approximately  $23  million  is  negli¬ 
gible  compared  with  the  billions  we  are 
asked  to  approve  in  the  bill  before  us 
today.  But  the  principle  is  the  same. 

No  thinking  person  expects  our  coun¬ 
try  to  be  universally  loved.  But  our  un¬ 
matched  record  of  international  gener¬ 
osity  has  earned  us  the  right  to  be 
respected,  and  we  should  insist,  on  this 
respect  as  a  condition  of  our  assistance. 

Apart,  from  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
cannot  justify  the  use  of  American  tax 
dollars  to  support  programs  by  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  that  are  aimed  di¬ 
rectly  at  the  destruction  of  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  and  global  domination  as 
well. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing 
with  our  support  of  the  ILO  and  also  in 
many  instances  with  our  economic  aid 
to  nations  that  do  not  share  the  basic 
principles  we  stand  for  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Others  are  weak  and  need  our  help 
because  their  economic  and  political  sys¬ 
tems  are  weak.  We  are  strong  and  able 
to  provide  help  because  our  systems  are 
strong.  History  will  hold  us  responsible 
for  having  used  our  own  resources  to 
help  undermine  the  stability  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  damage  its  prospects  for 
world  growth  in  the  future. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not 
blindly  opposed  to  the  objectives  we  have 
sought  with  our  foreign  aid  program. 
But  we  are  never  going  to  achieve  those 
objectives  with  our  present  approach. 

This  entire  program  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  thorough  restudy  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  The  major  thrust  of  any  sound 
program  of  economic  assistance  must  be 
in  the  private  sector  because  it  is  only 
through  the  encouragement  and  devel¬ 


opment  of  private  enterprise  that  we  can 
hope  to  insure  any  lasting  progress  in 
the  countries  we  are  trying  to  help. 

In  this  regard  I  support  amendments 
that  would  remove  assistance  to  those 
nations  which  indicate  no  inclination  to 
sever  their  economic  and  political  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  Congress  to 
boldly  assert  our  Nation’s  right  to  be 
respected.  In  good  conscience,  I  can¬ 
not  support  a  bill  to  use  our  own  money 
to  finance  continued  international  as¬ 
saults  upon  the  integrity,  good  faith,  and 
economic  convictions  of  the  United 
States. 

FOREIGN  AID  BY  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
of  our  discussions  so  far  to  date  con¬ 
cerning  foreign  aid,  there  is  one  impor¬ 
tant  factor  which  we  have  tended  to 
overlook.  That  is  the  very  important 
part  which  American  private  industry 
plays  in  the  industrial,  economic,  and 
social  development  of  a  foreign  country. 

All  the  emphasis  so  far  has  been  on 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  foreign  aid  field.  We  are  presently 
debating  the  expenditure  of  around  $2.5 
billion  in  nonmilitary  foreign  aid,  but 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  American 
businessmen  invested  some  $3,371  billion 
overseas  in  1965. 

In  addition  to  this  capital  investment 
overseas,  Americans  exported  nonmili¬ 
tary  goods  amounting  to  $26,567  billion 
last  year.  These  figures  make  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  seem  small  by  comparison. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  provided  by  American 
private  industry. 

First.  This  type  of  foreign  aid  is  uni¬ 
que  in  that  it  not  only  wins  friends;  but 
most  importantly,  it  makes  a  profit. 
These  businessmen  are  not  trying  to 
compete  for  the  minds  of  the  people  they 
sell  their  goods  to.  They  are  only  provid¬ 
ing  much-needed  consumer  goods,  no 
strings  attached.  When  you  give  a  man 
something,  he  always  feels  that  he  is 
your  debtor.  But  when  you  sell  him 
something — a  fine  product  produced 
either  in  the  United  States  or  by  the 
foreign  subsidiary  of  an  American  firm — 
then  he  feels  that  he  has  received  full 
value  for  his  purchase.  And,  as  I  said 
earlier,  the  American  firm  earns  a 
profit — not  only  monetarily,  but  also  in 
goodwill. 

Second.  Capital  investment  by  Amer¬ 
ican  firms  overseas  helps  to  broadcast  the 
vital  message  of  the  private  enterprise 
system.  Where  there  were  once  mud 
huts,  there  now  stands  a  modern  factory 
surrounded  by  a  new  and  modem  town 
bringing  a  new  found  way  of  life  to  its 
inhabitants.  This  does  more  to  tell  the 
story  of  America  than  countless  books 
or  radio  broadcasts,  or  even  sacks  of 
wheat. 

Third.  These  investments  build  fac¬ 
tories  and  assembly  plants  which  recruit 
their  workers  from  the  local  labor  force. 
Willing  workers  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  are  taught  to  operate  sophisticated 
machinery.  Many  of  these  companies 
promote  their  workers  to  the  managerial 
level  and  so  help  to  build  a  strong  middle 
class  in  countries  where  there  are  only 
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the  very,  very  rich  or  the  very,  very  poor. 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  those  of  you  here  of 
how  important  a  strong  middle  class  is 
to  the  development  of  a  stable  society, 
both  economical  and  political. 

And  finally,  many  of  these  plants 
which  are  built  overseas  provide  homes, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  recreational  facil¬ 
ities  for  their  workers  in  countries  which 
have  rarely  had  either  the  money  or  the 
inclination  to  take  care  of  their  own 
people.  This  contribution  by  American 
industry  to  the  social  welfare  of  an  un¬ 
derdeveloped  country  can  never  be 
counted  on  the  scoreboard  of  the  winning 
of  men’s  minds. 

But  I  must  report  to  you  today  that 
both  capital  investments  and  exports  by 
American  businessmen  are  in  grave 
danger.  Due  to  policies  followed  by  that 
same  administration  which  wants  to 
spend  more  money  overseas  in  the  form 
of  foreign  aid,  these  great  helps  to  our 
foreign  aid  program  are  being  urged  to 
cut  back  instead  of  to  increase  their 
contribution. 

We  have  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
our  foreign  policy  the  promise  to  solve 
our  chronic  balance-of -payments  deficit. 
To  do  this  the  administration  has  insti¬ 
tuted  the  voluntary  restraint  program 
on  overseas  capital  investment  and  on 
bank  lending  to  foreigners.  Instead  of 
offering  incentives  to  our  industries  to 
go  international,  we  have  embarked  upon 
a  policy  of  economic  isolationism. 

And  how  does  this  affect  our  foreign  aid 
program?  To  me  it  means  that  for  every 
dollar  the  administration  prohibits 
American  business  from  either  investing 
overseas  or  sending  overseas  in  the  form 
of  exports,  that  slack  will  have  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  form  of  foreign  aid,  if  we  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  expanding  economic,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  social  development  of  the 
world. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  happen.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  there  will  be  gaps  in  world 
development  which  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  directed  toward  filling. 
But  private  industry  plays  a  so  much 
bigger  part  in  this  development,  and  it 
should  be  encouraged  to  expand  the  part 
it  plays.  

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  since  there  was 
no  period  for  the  transaction  m  routine 
morning  business  today,  it  We  in  order 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  vmnous  depart¬ 
mental  communciations, /and  print  in 
the  Record  various  routine  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OEffTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


STING  DURING  THE 
'THE  SENATE  TOMOR- 


COMMITTEE 
SESSION  Of 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Bankhag  and  Currency  be  permitted  to 
mcey luring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
toipurrow. 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ajection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Export-Import  Bank  Insurance 
and  Guarantees  on  Export  to  Yugoslavia 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
amount  of  Export-Import  Bank  insurance  and 
guarantees  on  U.S.  export  to  Yugoslavia  for 
the  month  of  June  1966,  not  previously  re¬ 
ported,  totaled  $4,382;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Approval  of  Loan  to  South  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Electric  Power  Association 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
^n  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  the  South  Mis- 
sippi  Electric  Power  Association,  of  Luce-/ 
dale,  Miss.,  in  the  amount  of  $20,671,03 
(witfa  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Cq 
mittek  on  Appropriations. 

Report  \>N  Approval  of  Loan  to  Arkansas 
lectric  Cooperative  CoRP.y 
A  letter\from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  ^Department 
of  Agricultures  reporting,  pur/ant  to  law, 
on  the  approvMAOf  a  loan  tor  the  Arkansas 
Electric  Cooperative  Corp.,  jot  North  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  in  thW  amount  of  $14,458,000 

(with  accompanyinjkpai^ers)  I  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriates 

Supplemental  Repor/Vt  Anticipated  Par- 

TICIPATION^IT  IVTERAMA 

A  letter  from  the  Secret^v  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  supple¬ 
mental  report yOn  anticipated\narticipation 
at  Interama  by  foreign  countriesSand  by  pri¬ 
vate  indus/es  (with  an  accompanying  re¬ 
port)  ;  to  Jftie  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Tribal /Elections  Held  by  Devils  LaileXioux 
Tribe 

letter  from  the  Associate  Commission^ 
Bvfreau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  th? 

iterior,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  for ' 
'the  information  of  the  Senate,  information 
concerning  the  recent  tribal  election  held  by 
the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  members  to  serve  on  the  tribal 
council  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Reports  on  Aliens  Who  Conditionally 
Entered  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re¬ 
ports  on  aliens  who  conditionally  entered 
the  United  States,  for  the  period  December  1, 
1965,  through  June  30,  1966  (with  accom¬ 
panying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Appointment  of  U.S.  Marshals 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  U.S.  marshals 
by  the  Attorney  General  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Plans  for  Works  of  Improvment  in  Various 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
plans  for  works  of  improvement  on  Bridge 
Creek-Ochlocknee  River,  Ga.,  Euharlee  Creek, 


Ga.,  Pine  Log  Tributary,  Ga.,  Sallacoa  Creek 
Area,  Ga.,  Indian  Creek,  Ind.,  Upper  Big  Bli 
River,  Ind.,  Three  Mile  Creek,  Iowa,  Umser 
Black  Vermillion,  Kan.,  Cypress-Black  Baiyou, 
La.,  Upper  Bayou  Nezpique  (Revised!^  La., 
East  Branch  Sturgeon  River,  Mich.yHoulka 
Creek,  Miss.,  Tallahaga  Creek,  MUs.,  Crow 
and  Broad  Canyons  and  Placitds  Arroya, 
N.  Mex.,  Boundary  Creek,  N.  Dak.,  Middle 
Branch  Park  River,  N.  Dak.,  Potomac  Creek, 
Va.,  South  Fork  Roanoke  Rive/va.,  and  Otter 
Creek,  Wis.  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public /works. 


PETITIONS 


MEMORIALS 


Petitions,  etc  ./were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in¬ 
dicated  : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  joint  i/olution  adopted  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  /he  State  of  California;  to  the 
Commit;/  on  Commerce; 

“Joint/esolution  28  Relative  to  Monterey 
b/  and  Surrounding  Ocean  Waters 
fhereas  there  is  an  imminent  danger  of 
iterey  Bay  and  the  surrounding  ocean 
Waters  becoming  seriously  polluted  by  local 
'and  outside  forces  of  contamination  and  pol¬ 
lution;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully 
memorialized  to  initiate  a  study  of  the  ocean¬ 
ography  of  Monterey  Bay  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  ocean  waters  in  relation  to  the  pollu¬ 
tion  thereof;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolve,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  : 

"Joint  Resolution  29  Relative  to  the  San 
Felipe  Division  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project. 

"Whereas  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  San 
Felipe  Division,  Central  Valley  Project,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  to  provide,  among  other  things,  ir¬ 
rigation  and  municipal  and,  industrial  water 
supplies,  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  re¬ 
sources,  and  enhancement  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  opportunities  within  the  Counties  of 
mta  Clara,  San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz  and 
iterey;  and 

lereas  the  proposed  San  Felipe  Division 
will  fiiPke  use  of  a  tunnel  to  be  constructed 
from  San  Luis  Reservoir  westward  under 
PachecoVass  into  said  service  area  and  will, 
by  reasonVf  its  location,  harmonize  with  and 
assist  the  S^ate  of  California’s  water  plan; 
and 

“Whereas  tfiVe  exists  at  present  in  said 
service  area  a  Clastic  shortage  of  under¬ 
ground  water;  nowV therefore,  it  it 

"Resolved  by  thesAssembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Califonida,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfuly  memoralizes  tire  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expedite 
authorization  of  the  San  Felrce  Division,  Cen¬ 
tral  Valley  Project,  California;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Cler\  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vibe  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  Committees  of  the  Senate  ana 
House  of  Repersentatives  on  Interior 
Insular  Affairs,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Itep\ 
resentative  from  California  in  the  Congress'’ 
of  the  United  States.” 
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1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Passed,  66-27,  with  an  amendment  H.  R.  15750,  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  after  substituting  the  language  of  the  companion  bill, 

S.  3584,  as  amended,  S.  3584  was  indefinitely  postponed.  Senate  conferees 
were  appointed,  pp.  16247-78 _ 

/  Began  debate  on  S.  3583,  the  military  assistance  and  sales  bill  (pp.  16278- 

/79).  Sen.  Gruening  submitted  several  amendments  (pp.  16283-7)  and  Sen.  Church 
/  submitted  one  amendment  to  this  bill,  S.  3583  (p.  16287).  This  bill  would  \ 

'  create  separate  statutes  for  the  economic  and  military  assistance  programs. 


2. 


5. 


)ADS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S„  3155,  to  autho¬ 
rize  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  including  forest 
ids  and  trails  (S.  Rept.  1410).  p.  16283 


3.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report^:  S.  3297,  amended,  to  authorize  the  carriage  of  military  cargoes  by 
U.  S.  fl\g  vessels  at  reduced  rates  which  are  fair  and  reasonable;  S./1596, 
amended,  to  provide  for  quarantine  inspection  by  the  U.  S.  at  ports/of  entry 
without  reimbursement  by  the  owners  of  the  transportation  facilities;  S.  3391, 
amended,  to  exempt  certain  water  carriers  from  provisions  of  the/Shipping  Act; 

S.  3446,  amended,  to  consolidate  and  reenact  certain  of  the  U./.  shipping  laws; 
and  H.  R.  8760,  \o  implement  the  provisions  of  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of\:he  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  p.  D672 


4.  GREAT  LAKES.  Sen.  Ha£t  inserted  several  resolutions  relative  to  commerce  and 
conservation  in  the  Gr^at  Lakes  Basin,  pp.  16293-94 

Sen.  Proxmire  spoke  on  the  future  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  inserted  an 
article,  "Legislation  Ask^l  To  Ease  Debts  of  Struggling  Seaway."  p.  16301 


SCHOOL  MILK.  Sen.  Proxmire  u£ged  an  early  meetina/of  the  agricultural  appro¬ 
priations  conference  committeeSln  order  that  "uncertainties  over  the  1967  school 
milk  program  can  be  resolved."  16295 


c 


6.  STRIP  MINING.  Sen.  Nelson  spoke  in  \mpport /f  his  bill,  S.  2688,  re  strip 

mining,  and  inserted  the  conclusions  xjf  tpte  report  on  strip  and  surface  mining 
in  Appalachia,  pp.  16295-6 


7.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Tower  inserted  A  resolution  in  support  of  the  bill  to 
establish  a  Bank  for  rural  electric/cooper at^ives.  pp.  16301-2 


HOUSE 


8.  CHILD  NUTRITION.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted\o  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  H.  R.  13361,  amended,  to  establish  a  cooperative  Federal-State  child 
nutrition  program  under  the  direction  of  this  Departh^ent.  A  subcommittee  had  y 
approved  this  bill  for  full  committee  action  earlier  ro  the  day.  p, 


D673 


9.  ACREAGE  DIVERSION.  Th^ Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  H.  >R.  14831,  amended,  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  law  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  planting  of  crops  on  acreage  diverted  under  the Njotton,  wheat ,  and 
feed  grains  program,  p.  D673 


10.  RECREATION, 
not  actually 
the  Bighoi 


ie  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  toVeport  (but  did 
report)  H.  R.  2778,  amended,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area.  p.  D674 


11.  WILDLIFE^  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  voted  to  report Vbut  did 
not  actually  report)  H.  R.  14136,  amended,  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird\unting 
Stamp  Act,  to  increase  by  $2  the  fee  for  such  stamp,  p.  D674 


12.  CQC.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation' s 
/report  for  1965.  pp.  16281-2,  16314-5  \ 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  special 
news  column  by  George  Barmann,  as 
published  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
or,  be  placed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
ofspiy  remarks. 

aere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cleveland  Rakes  Coals  of  Racial  Violence 
(By  George  Barmann) 

ClevelandV-Iel  the  race  riots  in  this  city, 
there  are  tw\  vital  questions  which  still 
have  no  officiaNumswers :  What  has  caused 
this  turbulence,  Nvith  fatalities,  injuries  to 
police,  firearm,  anS  civilians,  and  property 
damage  that  will  res^h  $1  million?  And  was 
it  all  organized  or  wakit  spontaneous? 

Few  public  officials  c^re  to  to  make  pub¬ 
lic  statements  or  to  giv\  answers  to  either 
of  these  questions. 

Cleveland’s  worst  rioting  in  its  history 
broke  out  in  what  is  knowiKas  the  Hough 
area,  on  the  city’s  east  side.Nthe  night  of 
July  18.  It  carried  over  into  Nje  morning 
hours  of  July  19. 

It  left  a  Negro  woman  killed,  felled  by  a 
bullet  from  someone’s  gun.  Twenty-ane  per¬ 
sons  were  hurt,  including  12  policemeHa  and 
one  fireman.  They  were  victims  of  gunshot 
wounds  and  of  showers  of  bricks  and  rooks. 
Property  damage,  authorities  said,  wou> 
reach  $1  million — from  fires,  mostly. 

The  next  day  Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher  said 
“this  is  a  tragic  day  in  the  life  of  our  city.” 
Observing  the  damage  and  the  smoldering 
fires  in  stores  and  homes,  he  asked  Gov. 
James  A.  Rhodes  for  a  unit  of  the  Ohio  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  to  be  alerted  for  duty — if  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  trouble  area  is  an  urban-renewal  area, 
where  renewal  has  been  extremely  slow  and, 
by  many  measures,  mostly  a  failure.  It  is 
an  area  of  frustrations — in  housing,  in  jobs, 
in  education.  The  area  has  deteriorated 
badly.  That’s  the  big  problem:  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

GATHERINGS  BROKEN  UP 

And  so  the  summers  lightning  of  racial  dis¬ 
content  has  struck  the  Hough  area  again  in 
Cleveland.  The  summer’s  first  violence,  a 
pattern  of  vandalism  and  of  looting,  began 
June  22,  with  roving  gangs  of  teen-agers  and 
young  men  on  the  loose  with  rocks  and  bricks 
and  fire  bombs. 

A  Negro  boy  was  shot  at  that  time.  He 
was  wounded  when  he  stood  near  a  gang  of 
rock  throwers.  The  trouble  went  on  for  10/ 
days,  with  police  squads  breaking  up  gatj 
erings  here  and  there  in  the  area.  As  qui 
ly  as  the  incidents  began,  they  gave  to 
an  uneasy  lull. 

Then  came  the  furious  troubles/fof  the 
night  of  July  18. 

Young  mobs  ran  wild  again,  /tinly  this 
time  the  shooting  was  widespread.  Snipers 
went  after  policemen.  Chief  or  Police  Rich¬ 
ard  R.  Wagner  took  his  ownypersonal  hunt¬ 
ing  rifle  with  him  as  he  tri^u  to  track  down 
snipers  on  roof  tops.  MoJ^  cut  fire  hoses  to 
keep  firemen  from  putting  out  blazes. 

“Burn,  baby,  burn!” /was  the  cry  heard. 

Said  the  Cleveland  dftily  newspapers,  in  edi¬ 
torials:  “This  violence  must  stop.” 

Putting  down  the  violence  hardly  ends  the 
difficulties.  Iroiytally,  the  trouble  broke  out 
hours  before  Mfiyor  Locher  was  to  visit  the 
racially  concentrated  area.  That  visit  was 
prompted  h y  repeated  complaints  of  uncol¬ 
lected  anc^rat-infested  garbage,  abandoned 
and  vandalized  houses,  unswept  streets,  and 
other  marks  of  the  area.  All  of  this — and  hot 
and  crowded  Hough  in  July. 

Ayother  cause,  some  persons  insist,  is  sin- 
isw:  leadership.  Still,  there  is  plenty  of  frus- 
ation  and  suffering  for  the  instigation  to 
feed  on.  Said  a  social  worker  in  the  area: 
“Nothing  has  been  done  about  police  en¬ 
forcement  or  building  enforcement.  We  can 
reach  these  people,  but  we  can’t  get  results 
without  more  help  from  City  Hall.” 


MAYOR  ORDERS  STUDY 

Bertram  E.  Gardner,  director,  Community 
Relations  Board,  said :  “It’s  a  combination  of 
frustrations.”  Ezra  Shapiro,  cochairman  of 
the  board,  said:  “Not  enough  is  being  done 
to  solve  the  basic  problems.”  Mayor  Locher 
has  ordered  a  study  of  the  area’s  problems. 
He  has  asked  for  recommendations. 

For  weeks,  police  have  been  collecting  in¬ 
formation  on  the  activities  of  several  per¬ 
sons — information  relating  to  gun  clubs, 
target-practice  ranges  in  an  adjoining  coun¬ 
ty,  youth  clubs  where  teen-agers  are  taught 
to  “mug”  and  loot,  in  addition  to  military 
drills  and  crowd-dispersal  tactics.  Veteran 
newsmen  get  the  picture.  Some  persons 
spoke  of  the  summer  riots  of  1966  while  the 
snow  was  still  on  the  ground  earlier  this 
year. 

The  seething  element  in  the  Hough  com¬ 
munity  spins  out  of  a  youth  movement  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  JFK  House,  a  store-front  rec¬ 
reational  center.  It  is  directed  by  Lewis  G. 
Robinson,  a  Negro,  who  formely  was  a  city 
housing  inspector  and  one-time  law  student. 
He  believes  Negroes  are  “terribly  abused  by 
whites.”  Youths  associated  with  the  house 
have  been  involved  in  fights  and  street  hood- 
lumism. 

Observers  have  noted  that  among  the  teen¬ 
agers  in  the  latest  riots  were  persons  in  tjfeir 
20’s. 

‘There  is  a  classic  pattern  emerging  all 
over  the  country,”  says  Chief  of  Police  Wag- 
k  ler.  “Juveniles  are  supposed  to  gat  the  riot 
oif  the  ground.  If  they  do,  extremists  come 
oti\and  get  on  the  roof  tops  with  their  rifles 
to  shoot  at  policemen.  The  ejftremists  are  a 
small Aloose  organization  wit)f  a  lot  of  oppor- 
tunists\ 

Again, Nyith  no  one  wilhfig  publicly  to  pin¬ 
point  the  Ntrouble,  some  Negro  councilmen 
and  welfarosworkers  Maine  the  riot  squarely 
on  the  boldness  of  tjfie  youth  gangs  who  are 
not  arrested  orsjDujfished  and  who  continue 
to  grow  in  darin) 
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MESSAGE /FROMVTHE  HOUSE— EN¬ 
ROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  theSHouse  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Barnett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Spjiraker  had  affixed  his  sigTv^ture  to  the 
fallowing  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2822.  An  act  to  amend  varfous  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  laws  administered  by\he  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  improve  op^fations 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  139.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striding 
of  medals  to  commemorate  the  1,000th 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  Poland;  and 

H.R.  14324.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria^ 
tions  to  the  National  Aeoronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  construction  of  facilities,  and  admin¬ 
istrative  operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  667 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  667  is  pending.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  provides  that  none  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  act  shall 
be  used  to  provide  assistance  to  any 
country  in  Latin  America  in  any  fiscal 
year,  if  the  total  estimated  expenditures 
of  such  country  for  defense  purposes  for 


such  year  are  expected  to  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  3.5  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  gross  national  product,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President,  of  such  coun¬ 
try  for  such  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  restrict  financial  assistance 
to  countries  of  Latin  America  that  de¬ 
vote  a  disproportionate  share  of  their 
already  meager  national  wealth  to  mili¬ 
tary  establishments. 

At  the  present  time,  it  would  not  cause 
suspension  of  any  assistance  in  Latin 
America,  for  no  country  exceeds  the 
limitation  set  forth  in  my  amendment, 
judging  from  the  figures  available. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  pending  bill,  I 
questioned  Assistant  Secretary  Lincoln 
Gordon  on  the  extent  of  militariztaion  of 
nations  of  the  hemisphere.  We  all  know 
they  are  not  threatened  with  attack,  say, 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  or  China.  If 
world  war  III  comes,  it  will  not  come  be¬ 
cause  of  Latin  America  nor  will  it  directly 
involve  Latin  America.  Defense  prob¬ 
lems  between  themselves  tend  to  be  more 
a  matter  of  rivalry  in  prestige  rather 
than  the  likelihood  of  full-scale  warfare. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
some  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
there  have  been  built  up,  on  a  prestige 
factor,  rather  powerful  military  oli¬ 
garchies  which  cost  the  countries  in¬ 
volved  huge  sums  of  money.  If  we  are  to 
provide  economic  development  aid,  the 
taxpayers  ought  to  have  assurance  that 
the  recipient  country  will  not  use,  then, 
its  own  resources  to  build  up  a  nonpro¬ 
ductive  military  oligarchy,  for  it  is  not 
needed  for  the  external  protection  of  the 
country. 

We  have  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  here,  Mr.  President,  between  exter¬ 
nal  security  and  internal  security.  The 
Latin  American  countries  exists  under 
the  defense  umbrella  of  the  United 
States.  Certain  types  of  military  aid  are 
needed  for  internal  security,  to  protect  a 
country  from  a  Communist  coup — al¬ 
though  it  is  rather  paradoxical  that 
much  of  the  military  establishment  in 
too  many  Latin  American  countries  is 
used  to  bring  about  military  coups. 

The  type  of  military  aid  that  I  have 
supported  has  been  military  aid  of  that 
quantity  and  kind  necessary  in  order  to 
suppress  internal  riots  and  internal  coups 
of  a  Communist  nature.  That  means 
small  arms.  It  means  helicopters,  com¬ 
munications  equipment,  machineguns, 
and  rifles;  it  means  what  we  generally 
refer  to  as  small  arms  military  parapher¬ 
nalia.  But  tanks,  plans,  submarines,  and 
heavy  equipment,  Mr.  President,  which 
characterize  too  much  of  the  military 
establishment  in  too  many  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  are  used  primarily  to  build 
up,  for  prestige  purposes,  a  powerful  mil¬ 
itary  class. 

The  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs,  appear  on  page  538  of 
the  printed  hearings.  They  show  that 
in  Latin  America,  Brazil  and  Peru  cur¬ 
rently  spend  the  largest  percentage  of 
their  national  wealth  on  military  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  figure  for  both  is  3.4 
percent  of  their  gross  national  product. 

My  amendment  provides  that  if  any 
country  goes  over  3.5  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product,  then  we  cut  off  the  aid 
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until  that  country  returns  to  a  more 
reasonable  figure  as  far  as  military  ex¬ 
penditures  are  concerned.  Panama 
spends  the  least — one-tenth  of  1  percent, 
followed  by  Costa  Rica  with  four-tenths 
of  1  percent. 

The  administration  seeks  to  make 
much  of  the  small  percentage  of  men 
under  arms  in  Latin  America,  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  that  hardly 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  issue.  The 
issue  is,  What  is  the  real  need  in  Latin 
America?  It  is  not  for  military  defense, 
as  it  it  may  be  in  West  Germany  or  India, 
but  for  economic  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to  be 
expected  to  contribute  heavily  to  their 
economic  growth — and  we  are  so  ex¬ 
pected,  and  I  happen  to  believe  we  should 
make  such  contributions — then  we  need 
to  be  assured  that  their  own  resources 
are  not  going  to  be  diverted  into  unnec¬ 
essary  and  wasteful  military  expendi¬ 
tures. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  sought  before  our  committee  to 
make  much  of  the  possibility  that  if  we 
do  not  furnish  military  equipment  gratis 
to  Latin  America,  or  at  least  sell  it  at  cut 
rate  prices,  those  countries  will  take  their 
business  to  Europe  and  will  spend  much 
more  of  their  resources  on  military  equip¬ 
ment  than  at  present.  Of  course,  that 
does  not  follow  at  all,  nor  does  it  follow 
that  the  United  States  should  help  them 
do  it  by  continuing  the  flow  of  money 
that  enables  them  to  buy  military  goods 
elsewhere. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the 
hearing  in  my  colloquy  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  I  consider  his  argument 
the  argument  of  international  blackmail. 
I  was  very  disappointed  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  would  advance  it  as  a 
serious  argument,  that  we  ought  to  either 
give  or  sell  military  equipment  to  a  given 
Latin  American  country  in  the  quantities 
that  they  want,  on  the  premise  that  if  we 
do  not,  they  will  turn  to  Russia  and  buy 
it.  My  answer  to  them  would  be,  “Go 
ahead  and  do  it.  But  we  will  cut  off  aid 
to  you,  if  your  military  expenditures  go 
over  3.5  percent  of  your  gross  national 
product.” 

Mr.  President,  that  is  only  a  common- 
sense  proposal.  I  do  not  see  how  we,  as 
Senators,  can  justify  to  the  American 
taxpayers  our  making  large  sums  of 
money  available  to  a  Latin  American 
country  for  economic  development  when 
our  contribution  has  the  effect  of  releas¬ 
ing  their  own  money  to  buy  from  us  or 
others  large  quantities  of  military  equip¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  whether  or 
not,  if  we  yield  to  that  kind  of  coercion 
on  the  part  of  any  Latin  American  coun¬ 
try,  we  are  protecting  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  in  the  way  he  is  entitled  to  be  pro¬ 
tected.  I  think  we  are  not.  I  believe 
that  the  military  establishments  they 
will  be  able  to  maintain  with  up  to  3.5 
percent  of  their  gross  national  product 
would  gi  ve  them  more  military  supplies 
than  they  need  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  internal  disorders  that  might 
be  created  by  a  threatened  Communist 
coup. 
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Mr.  President,  Argentina,  for  example, 
puts  15  percent  of  its  budget  into  arms 
as  against  17.5  percent  into  capital  in¬ 
vestment. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  before  the 
revolution,  spent  17.8  percent  on  arms 
and  only  15.7  percent  on  capital  invest¬ 
ment. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  submitted  by  Secretary  Gordon 
which  appear  on  page  538  of  the  printed 
hearing,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Latin  American  military  expenses,  1964 


Host  government  expenditures 

Defense  expenditures 

Capital 
budget  in- 

As  percent 
of  total 
expenses 

As  a  per¬ 
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32.4 
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.9 
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10.1 
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21.3 

8.2 
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16.5 

1.8 
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.  5 

.1 
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30.4 
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13.1 
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1.2 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  measure  defense  expenditures  as  a 
portion  of  total  budget  expenditures, 
however,  this  amendment  measures  them 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product. 

I  think  that  is  the  fair  measuring  rod. 

Its  nearest  impact  would  be  in  Brazil 
and  Peru,  which  devote  3.4  percent  of 
their  gross  national  product  to  defense 
expenditures,  and  Paraguay  which  de¬ 
votes  3.1  percent. 

The  amendment  would  not  affect  them 
immediately,  but  would  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  if  their  expenditures  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  go  any  higher,  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  subsidize  their  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and,  in  effect,  replace 
their  capital  resources  with  American 
capital  resources. 

When  I  discussed  the  amendment  in 
committee,  where  it  was  rejected,  the 
argument  was  made  that  we  would  be 
interfering  with  the  sovereign  rights  of 
a  sovereign  state.  I  understand  that 
argument,  Mr.  President,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  a  period  should  be  put  at  the 
end  of  that  argument,  but  only  a  semi¬ 
colon.  There  also  should  be  added  to  it: 
“so  is  the  United  States  a  sovereign 
state.” 

So  it  is  the  United  States,  in  carrying 
out  its  obligation  of  sovereignty  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  that  has  a  duty  to  lay  down  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  meeting  of  which  will  de¬ 
pend  the  making  available  of  American 
taxpayer  dollars  for  aid  to  any  country. 

We  do  not  interfere  with  their  sover¬ 
eign  right  to  place  more  importance  on 
their  buying  of  arms  from  Russia  than 
on  getting  economic  aid  from  the  United 
States  to  help  them  improve  the  lot  of 
the  masses  of  their  people. 

The  argument  of  sovereignty,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  works  both  ways.  The  Senate  has 
an  obligation  to  carry  out  a  foreign  pol¬ 


icy  within  the  sovereign  prerogative  of 
the  United  States  that  protects  the 
American  taxpayer  from  the  kind  of 
holdup  to  which  I  think  they  are  being 
subjected  in  some  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  when  they  take  all  the  aid  they  can 
get  from  us — and  our  AID  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  exceedingly  generous  to 
them — and  then,  in  addition,  they  start 
using  their  own  resources  to  obtain  sup¬ 
plies,  equipment,  and  heavy  equipment 
for  a  large  military  establishment  which, 
in  effect,  means  that  the  taxpayers  in¬ 
directly  pay  for  that  military  establish¬ 
ment. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  example  of  mal¬ 
feasance  in  the  administration  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  Our  foreign  aid 
administrators  need  to  be  told  that  must 
stop,  that  we  will  give  those  countries 
that  amount  of  military  establishment 
that  will  protect  them  from  internal  dis¬ 
order,  but  no  more. 

If  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
want  to  spend  their  resources  for  arms, 
they  can  surely  do  it.  But  do  we  want 
to  spend  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  to 
replace  the  diverted  money?  In  my 
opinion,  that  is  pure  waste.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  it  is  hurting  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program,  but  more  of  that  in  a  moment. 

This  amendment  would  discourage 
these  countriees  from  pm-chasing  arms 
abroad  and  should  accompany  any  ceil¬ 
ing  on  arms  aid  such  as  is  now  in  the 
military  assistance  portion  of  the  law. 

My  closing  argument  deals  with  our 
actions  to  put  the  deleterious  effect  of 
our  military  program  in  Latin  America 
upon  the  true  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

President  Kennedy  never  envisioned 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  as  be¬ 
ing  anything  other  than  an  economic  aid 
program.  Members  of  the  Committee 
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on  Foreign  Relations  are  well  aware  of 
it  because  many  were  on  the  committee 
with  me  at  the  time  that  the  then  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  later  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
also  a  member  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs. 

He  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me, 
may  I  say,  on  practically  all  aspects  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  al¬ 
though  we  did  not  call  it  that  then.  In 
fact,  I  cannot  recall  one  single  item, 
major  or  minor,  involving  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  or  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  it,  in  respect  to  which  we  did  not 
completely  agree. 

Mr.  President,  the  then  Senator  Ken¬ 
nedy,  later  President  Kennedy,  empha¬ 
sized  that  what  is  needed  is  an  economic 
program  in  Latin  America.  He  empha¬ 
sized  that  what  is  needed  is  investment 
of  American  funds  in  projects  that  would 
help  improve  the  economic  lot  of  the 
people  of  a  given  country,  leaving  with¬ 
in  the  sphere  of  economic  influence  of 
each  project  that  our  objective  should 
be  to  try  to  do  something  to  better  the 
economic  lot  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  at  the  mass  level. 

I  have  said  in  the  Senate  so  many  times 
that  I  know  I  speak  only  again  for  the 
record  this  morning:  there  is  no  hope  in 
some  areas  of  Latin  America  for  a  devel¬ 
oping  political  freedom,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  maintaining  and  strengthening 
political  freedom  wherever  it  exists  to 
some  degree  in  Latin  America  unless  we 
strengthen  economic  freedom.  Only 
through  exporting  or  helping  to  export 
to  Latin  America  the  system  of  economic 
freedom  is  there  any  chance  for  Latin 
America  surviving  the  threat  that  com¬ 
munism  is  pressing  down  upon  it  in  many 
areas  of  Latin  America. 

Communism  will  never  be  beaten  with 
military  assistance.  Communism  will 
never  be  beaten  with  bullets.  You  can¬ 
not  shoot  communism  out  of  Latin 
America,  nor  can  you  shoot  communism 
out  of  the  minds  of  segments  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who,  because  of  their  deprivation  and 
degradation,  have  reached  the  point  in 
many  instances  of  hopelessness  and  are 
therefore  completely  willing  to  go  along 
with  something  that  promises  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  when,  in  fact,  it  is  bound  to  be  worse 
and  will  mean  more  misei-y,  more  pov¬ 
erty,  and  more  degradation  if  they  sur¬ 
render  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  got  to  build  up. 
as  President  Kennedy  envisioned  when 
he  announced  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
pi'ogram,  a  great  economic  assistance 
program  in  Latin  America  based  upon 
the  project  concept. 

When  the  militai'y  assistance  program, 
or  when  the  expenditure  of  a  given  coun- 
ti*y  for  an  unneeded,  exaggerated  mili¬ 
tary  establishment,  has  the  effect  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  economic  program  of 
a  given  country,  then  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  say,  and  my  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  to  have  us  say:  “We  are  not  going 
to  continue  economic  aid  to  you.  You 
must  cut  back,  and  you  ought  to  establish 
a  ceiling  of  not  more  than  3.5  percent  of 
your  gross  national  production.” 

Here,  in  connection  with  the  economic 
aid  program,  we  have  an  opportunity 


this  morning  to  put  into  the  proposed 
legislation  this  check  on  excessive  spend¬ 
ing  for  a  military  program  in  any  Latin 
American  country  at  the  cost  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  sound  economic  program. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  my  figure  of 
3.5  percent  in  relationship  to  the  gross 
national  product  figure  is  a  fair  check¬ 
mate  upon  any  Latin  American  country 
that  wishes  to  build  up  a  militai'y  estab¬ 
lishment  at  the  expense  of  the  economic 
needs  of  its  people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  offered  in  committee 
and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  11  to  4. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Brazil  spends  the  highest  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  on  defense  in 
Latin  America,  and  that  is  at  the  level 
of  3.5  percent.  All  other  Latin  American 
countries  spend  a  lower  percentage. 

Thus,  the  amendment  would  have  no 
immediate  practical  application.  But  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  saying  to  Brazil, 
“If  you  increase  your  defense  expendi¬ 
tures,  you  get  no  more  U.S.  aid.” 

Maybe  that  ought  to  be  said  to  Brazil, 
but  it  ought  to  receive  more  considera- 
tion  than  the  Senate  can  give  it  during 
debate  on  this  bill.  And  it  ought  also 
to  be  related  to  defense  expenditures  by 
other  Latin  American  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  Argentina. 

There  is  a  technical  defect  in  the 
amendment,  possibly  inadvertent,  in 
that  it  makes  it  the  l'esponsibility  of  the 
President  of  the  Latin  American  country 
to  determine  that  country’s  gross  na¬ 
tional  product. 

For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oi’egon  [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei’k  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senater  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse], 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that -the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  fi'om  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  fi'om 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 


[Mr.  Bayh]  and  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  11, 


nays  78,  as  follows: 

Burdick 

[No.  154  Leg.] 
YEAS— 11 

Hartke 

Pell 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Tydings 

Ellender 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Moss 

Aiken 

NAYS— 78 

Hart 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Frouty 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Church 

Kuchel 

Russell,  Ga. 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

McGee 

Stennis 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Fulbright 

Miller 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 

11 

Allott 

Dodd 

Neuberger 

Bass 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bayh 

McClellan 

Symington 

Carlson 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Morse’s  amendment  was  re- 

j  00^0(J 

Mr.  THURMOND  and  Mr.  BYRD  of 
Virginia  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized.  The  pending  business,  however, 
is  amendment  No.  696,  according  to  the 
unanimous  consent  agreed  to  yesterday 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  amendment  that  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  and  is  now  numbered  or  designated 
as  amendment  No.  704? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  amendment  has 
been  modified  and  is  pending  now  as 
amendment  No.  704,  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
fi'om  South  Dakota. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  -Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Coloi’ado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  courtesy  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  fi’om  South  Carolina. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  f  or 
1  minute  on  a  nongermane  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AIRLINE  STRIKE— INTRODUCTION 
OF  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  the  airline  strike  is  getting 
more  acute  every  day.  We  keep  getting 
more  and  more  leters,  telephone  calls, 
people  writing  in  about  their  problems 
in  connection  with  the  airline  strike. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  introduce  a  revised  version  of  the 
joint  resolution  which  would  give  legis¬ 
lative  authority  to  do  something  about 
the  airline  strike.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

My  original  joint  resolution  called  for 
the  reconvening  of  the  Presidential 
Emergency  Board  of  April  21.  I  have 
talked  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  on 
the  floor,  about  this  proposal.  From 
statements  he  has  made  and  from  state¬ 
ments  of  other  persons,  he  feels  that  the 
Presidential  Board  has  disqualified  it¬ 
self.  Consequently,  the  revised  version 
of  my  joint  resolution  would  have  the 
President  appoint  a  five  man  board  with¬ 
in  5  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  reso¬ 
lution.  The  hearings  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Emergency  Board 
would  be  turned  over  the  new  Board. 
The  Board  would  have  30  days  to 
hold  additional  hearings  and  then  it 
would  have  authority  to  issue  an  order 
which  would  be  binding  on  both  parties. 

We  are  in  an  extraordinary  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation  in  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  There  is  pending 
before  it  the  minimum  wage  bill.  There 
is  pending  before  it  the  lower  education 
and  the  higher  education  bills.  There  is 
pending  before  it  the  airline  strike  pro¬ 
posals  and  so  many  other  matters  that 
it  seems  impossible  for  the  committee  to 
consider  all  of  the  matters. 

I  have  alerted  the  committee  that  I 
shall  object  to  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  proceeding  on  other 
legislation  while  the  Senate  is  in  session, 
until  the  airline  dispute  has  been  worked 
out  in  a  legislative  way  or  the  strike  is 
settled.  I  think  that  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  de¬ 
bate  with  good  reason  and  justice,  the 
other  bills  before  the  Labor  Committee, 
until  the  issue  of  the  airline  strike  is 
settled. 

This  airline  strike  is  having  such  a 
devastating  effect  upon  our  Nation’s 
economy  that  it  is  sheer  foolishness  to 
ignore  it  any  longer.  Not  only  will  I 
object  to  the  Labor  Committee’s  bypass¬ 
ing  this  important  issue  to  take  up  other 
legislation,  but  I  intend  to  object  to  any 
executive  sessions  on  other  legislation 
that  the  committee  may  attempt  to  hold 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  hold  back  ac¬ 
tion  on  important  legislation  such  as  the 
current  proposal  dealing  with  minimum 
wages,  but  it  is  high  time  for  the  Senate 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  enormous  prob¬ 


lems  created  by  the  airline  strike,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  President’s  refusal 
to  make  his  own  position  clear. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
line  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  the  revised 
version  of  the  joint  resolution  to  which 
I  referred  previously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  185)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  airlines  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  employees,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dominick,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.J  Res.  185 

Whereas  the  labor  dispute  between  certain 
airlines  and  certain  of  their  employees  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  threatens 
essential  transportation  services  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  national 
interest,  including  the  national  health  and 
defense,  that  essential  transportation  serv¬ 
ices  be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  all  the  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dispute  provided  for  in  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have  not 
resulted  in  settlement  of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  essential  to  security  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  achieve  the 
above  objectives  in  a  manner  which  preserves 
and  prefers  solutions  reached  through  col¬ 
lective  bargaining;  and 

Whereas  the  parties  have  failed  to  reach 
a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  as  a  result 
a  work  stoppage  has  occurred  which  has  de¬ 
prived  the  nation  of  necessary  transportation 
services;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  such  services  be 
restored  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  that 
procedures  be  provided  for  final  and  binding 
settlement,  of  the  issues  in  the  dispute: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  no  carrier  or  la¬ 
bor  organization  which  is  a  party  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  labor  dispute  (National  Mediation  Board 
Case  No.  7655)  between  certain  airlines  and 
certain  of  their  employees  which  has  resulted 
in  a  stoppage  of  work  by  such  employees  and 
an  interruption  of  service  by  such  airlines, 
shall  make  any  change  except  by  agreement, 
or  pursuant  to  an  arbitration  award  as  here¬ 
inafter  provided,  in  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or 
working  conditions  encompassed  by  such  dis¬ 
pute  or  engage  in  any  strike  or  lockout  over 
such  dispute.  Any  action  heretofore  taken 
which  would  be  prohibited  by  the  foregoing 
sentence  shall  be  forthwith  rescinded  and 
the  status  existing  immediately  prior  to  such 
action  restored. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  an  arbi¬ 
tration  board  to  consist  of  five  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  within 
five  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
joint  resolution.  One  of  the  members  shall 
be  designated  as  chairman  at  the  time  of 
appointment.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  National  Mediation 
Board  is  authorized  and  directed  ( 1 )  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  members  of  the  board  at  the  rate 
of  $100  per  day  together  with  necessary 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses,  and  (2)  to 
provide  such  services  and  facilities  as  may 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution. 
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Sec.  3.  Copies  of  the  record  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  Emergency  Board  No.  166, 
appointed  by  the  President  under  the  Rail¬ 
way  Labor  Act,  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
arbitration  board  appointed  under  section  2. 
The  arbitration  board  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
sider  and  adopt  such  of  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  Emergency  Board  No.  166,  and  to  take 
such  additional  testimony,  as  it  deems  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  arbitration  board  shall  make 
its  decision  resolving  the  issues  in  dispute. 
Such  decision  shall  be  binding  on  both  the 
carriers  and  the  labor  organization  which 
are  parties  to  the  dispute  and  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  complete  and  final  disposition  of  the 
issues  covered  by  the  decision. 

Sec.  4.  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
this  joint  resolution  the  arbitration  shall  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  sections  7  and  8  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  board’s  award 
shall  be  made  and  filed  as  provided  in  said 
sections  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  9  of 
said  Act.  The  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  court  in  which  the  award  is  to 
be  filed,  and  the  board  shall  report  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Mediation  Board  in  the  same  manner 
as  arbitration  boards  functioning  pursuant 
to  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  award  shall 
continue  in  force  for  such  period  as  the 
board  shall  determine  in  its  award,  but  not 
to  exceed  two  years  from  the  date  the  award 
takes  effect,  unless  the  parties  agree  other¬ 
wise. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  shall  begin  its  hearings 
immediately  upon  its  appointment  and  shall 
make  and  file  its  award  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  it  com¬ 
mences  its  hearings. 

Sec.  6.  The  obligations  imposed  by  this 
joint  resolution,  upon  suit  by  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  be  enforcible  through  such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  any 
of  the  parties. 

Sec.  7.  This  joint  resolution  shall  expire 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment,  except  that  it  shall  remain 
in  effect  with  respect  to  the  last  sentence 
of  section  4  for  the  period  prescribed  in  that 
sentence. 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  joint  reso¬ 
lution  or  the  application  thereof  is  held  in¬ 
valid,  the  remainder  of  this  Joint  resolution 
and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  parties  or  in  other  circumstances  not 
held  invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  speak  against  the  Kennedy 
amendment  which  is  pending  at  the  desk 
as  No.  704. 

I  was  interested  to  see  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  this  morning  that 
quite  a  discussion  and  debate  developed 
last  evening  on  the  Senate  floor  concern¬ 
ing  an  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
and  cosponsored  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

This  amendment  is  the  same  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  offered  last  year  to  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  rollcall  vote  of 
78  to  1.  It  subsequently  was  deleted  in 
conference,  a  circumstance  which  has 
precipitated  its  being  offered  again  this 
year. 

During  the  discussion  which  ensued 
yesterday,  numerous  references  were 
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made  to  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  amendment  last  year  by  a  vote  of 
78  to  1.  Since  I  was  the  only  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  vote  against  the  proposal 
last  year,  when  it  was  considered  in  such 
great  haste  and  certainly  without  ade¬ 
quate  discussion,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  amendment  is  being- 
considered  for  what  it  actually  is  this 
year. 

My  understanding  of  the  amendment 
last  year  was  that  it  directed  a  study  to 
determine  the  appropriate  level  of  fu¬ 
ture  foreign  aid  commitments  on  the  part 
of  tht  United  States  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  as  to  whether  the  level  of  our 
foreign  aid  should  be  tied  in,  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis,  with  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  not  opposed  then,  nor  am  I  op¬ 
posed  now,  to  a  study  and  rethinking  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  However,  even 
from  the  brief  discussion  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  it  appeared  obvious  to  me  that  the 
amendment  was  sadly  deficient  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects. 

First,  it  was  predicated  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  foreign  economic  assistance  by 
the  United  States  was  too  low  and  should 
be  increased  substantially. 

Second,  although  there  was  a  commis¬ 
sion  established  to  study  the  foreign  aid 
economic  program  and  report  both  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  the 
amendment  virtually  tied  the  hands  of 
the  Commission  as  to  what  their  findings 
could  be. 

Third,  it  appeal’d  to  me  completely 
unreasonable  to  attempt  to  calculate  the 
level  of  our  foreign  economic  assistance 
on  the  basis  of  our  own  gross  national 
product  since  this  avoids  the  necessary 
question  of  the  need  for  future  assistance 
on  the  part  of  the  developing  nations. 

Fourth,  it  was  implicit  from  the 
amendment  that  it  anticipated  a  for¬ 
eign  economic  assistance  program  in  per¬ 
petuity,  and  did  not  look  to  the  day  when 
the  United  States  would  no  longer  be 
called  upon  to  devote  its  own  resources 
to  the  benefit  of  other  nations. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  did  not  deal  with 
certain  elements  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  which  I  considered  most  worthy  of 
study.  I  have  particular  reference  here 
to  the  numerous  administrative  deficien¬ 
cies  which  have  existed  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  and  which  continue  today. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  opposed 
the  amendment  when  it  was  offered  last 
year  and  are  the  reasons  why  I  shall 
oppose  the  amendment  this  year  unless 
it  is  substantially  modified.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  gratifying  to  me  to  see  that 
numerous  other  Members  of  this  body 
share  my  concern  with  the  implications, 
of  this  amendment  now  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  provided  itself  for  a  more  full 
and  open  debate  on  its  merits. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  694 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  I  may  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  694,  and  request  its  immediate  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  the  request  is 
agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 


The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  pro¬ 
poses  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  “paragraph” 
and  substitute  “paragraphs”. 

On  page  2,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  of  line  6. 

On  page  2,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following : 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
action  of  the  West  German  Government  giv¬ 
ing  approval  and  financial  backing  to  a  deal 
under  which  an  international  consortium  in 
West  Europe,  headed  by  a  West  German  firm, 
would  supply  steel  plants  to  Communist 
China,  the  chief  supplier  of  war  material  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong,  is  a  grave 
blow  to  the  common  defense  of  the  free 
world  and  to  the  safety  of  American  troops 
in  Vietnam.” 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  Senators  know,  the  pending  bill, 
S.  3584,  begins  with  a  statement  of  policy. 
My  amendment  No.  694  would  add  an  ad¬ 
ditional  expression  of  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  West  German  Government,  Mr. 
President,  has  by  official  action  guaran¬ 
teed  the  financing  of  a  steel  plant  for 
Communist  China.  I  emphasize  that  I 
am  not  speaking  of  a  private  firm,  I  am 
not  speaking  of  individual  companies, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  official  action  taken 
by  the  Government  of  West  Germany. 
Under  that  action,  the  payment  for  steel 
facilities  for  Communist  China  would  be 
guaranteed. 

We  have  heard  from  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  our  military  officials  that  much 
of  our  trouble  in  Vietnam  is  due  to  the 
Red  Chinese.  We  know,  from  statements 
by  our  military  leaders,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  war  materiel  killing  American  sol¬ 
diers  today  in  South  Vietnam  is  coming 
from  Communist  China.  We  know  that 
our  Nation  has  drafted  and  sent  to  south¬ 
east  Asia  300,000  Americans. 

We  know,  too,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
Nation  has  drafted  and  sent  to  Western 
Europe  225,000  Americans,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  West  Germany  and 
Western  Europe  from  Soviet  aggression. 
And  yet  we  have  seen  that  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Government,  by  official  action,  has 
guaranteed  the  financing  of  a  steel  plant 
for  Communist  China. 

When  I  first  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  on  March  21, 
following  my  statement,  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
made  a  similar  statement  in  regard  to 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Government,  and  I  shall  quote  now 
from  the  statement  of  Senator  Pastore, 
who  incidentally  is  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  694,  as  is  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
TalmadgeI. 

Senator .  Pastore,  on  March  21,  made 
this  statement: 

This  steel  mill  will  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  steel  which  could  be  used  to  man¬ 
ufacture  bombs,  missiles,  guns,  and  bullets 
to  be  used  against  American  boys.'  This 
country  should  protest  it.  If  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  does  not  do  so,  then  I  think  Con¬ 
gress  should  do  'something  about  it. 

I  have  felt  since  that  time,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  administration  should  of¬ 
ficially  protest — and  strongly  and  pub¬ 
licly  protest — this  action  by  the  West 


German  Government.  It  is  true  that 
the  State  Department  has  voiced  con¬ 
cern.  Under  date  of  June  29,  I  received 
a  communication,  responding  to  one 
which  I  had  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  Am¬ 
bassador  Douglas  MacArthur  II,  which 
contained  this  paragraph: 

There  is  no  Allied  agreement  which  would 
prohibit  the  sale  or  the  guarantee  of  credits 
for  the  sale  of  this  equipment  to  Communist 
China.  I  know,  however,  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  reservations  which 
Secretary  Rusk  expressed  publicly  concern¬ 
ing  the  transaction.  The  Secretary’s  public 
statements  were  followed,  in  early  April,  by 
conversations  conducted,  on  instructions  of 
the  Department,  between  our  embassy  in 
Bonn  and  the  German  Government,  in  which 
we  officially  brought  the  Secretary’s  com¬ 
ments  to  the  attention  of  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  expressed  our  hope  that  the 
German  Government  would  continue  to  re¬ 
view  the  matter. 

So  the  State  Department  has  made  an 
official  protest.  I  feel  that  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  and  desirable,  and  could  be  very 
helpful,  if  Congress  were  also  to  make 
an  official  protest.  While  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Government  has  given  its  official 
approval,  work  on  the  project  has  not  yet 
been  started.  Not  all  the  other  members 
of  the  consortium  have  put  up  their 
share  of  the  finances.  So  I  think  it  is 
very  probable  that  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  were  to  speak  out  on  this 
issue,  the  West  German  Government 
might  withdraw  its  official  sanction  and 
its  official  guarantee  of  the  financing  of 
this  steel  plant  for  Red  China. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  No.  694 
would  do.  It  would  be  an  expression  of 
concern.  It  would  be  an  expression  of 
disapproval,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
of  this  action  by  the  West  German  Gov- 
ment,  and  I  believe  could  very  readily 
result  in  the  saving  of  American  lives  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  offering  this  amendment,  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  he 
has  made  concerning  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  but  first  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  a  very  meritorious  amend¬ 
ment  in  my  judgment.  However,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  proposed  action  poses  a 
threat  not  only  to  the  lives  of  our  troops 
in  Vietnam,  but  also  to  the  lives  of  the 
troops  of  our  allies  fighting  in  Vietnam — 
Korean,  South  Vietnamese,  and  all  other 
forces  presently  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  would  consider  possibly 
modifying  his  amendment  on  page  2, 
line  3,  to  insert  after  the  word  “Ameri¬ 
can”  the  words  “and  allied”  because  I 
believe  that  this  is  right  on  the  point 
and  will  strengthen  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  that  the  suggested  modification  is 
very  desirable.  I  am  very  happy  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  words  “and  allied.”  I  think  the 
words  strengthen  the  amendment.  Cer¬ 
tainly  our  allies  who  are  fighting  with  us 
in  South  Vietnam  should  have  recogni¬ 
tion  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  will  modify  his  amendment 
so  that  on  page  2,  line  3,  the  words  “and 
allied”  be  inserted  after  the  word 
“American.” 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  so  modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ex¬ 
tend  my  wannest  commendations  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  amendment. 

I  think  Congress  should  express  its 
condemnation  of  the  building  by  West 
Germany  of  a  steel  mill  in  Red  China  at 
the  present  time,  particularly  when  the 
Red  Chinese  are  the  principal  suppliers 
of  the  weapons  and  sinews  of  war  which 
are  being  used  daily  in  Vietnam  to  kill 
our  American  sons  who  are  being  sent 
there  to  fight  in  the  campaign  in  this 
unfortunate  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor,  and  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator, 
for  calling  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  his  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  express  by  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  comments  and  for 
his  firm  support  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wall  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  great  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  but  two  or 
three  observations  should  be  made. 

The  Italians  and  the  French  participate 
in  this  consortium,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  denounce  one  country,  we  ought  to  de¬ 
nounce  all  of  those  involved.  If  we  are 
going  to  start  denouncing  people  who  sell 
to  the  Chinese,  we  should  denounce  the 
Canadians,  because  they  have  sold  a 
great  deal  of  wheat  to  them  and  people 
cannot  fight  without  eating.  We  ought 
to  denounce  Argentina,  because  even 
though  they  have  a  new  government, 
they  sold  some  wheat  to  Communist 
China. 


I  think  it  is  a  very  risky  business  to 
denounce  countries  whose  trade  policies 
we  do  not  approve  in  a  policy  statement 
of  this  sort. 

We  have  very  few  friends  left,  and  one 
of  the  principal  ones  is  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany.  Personally,  I  would 
not  want  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
denouncing  them  for  actions  which  they 
thought  were  in  their  national  interest. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  many  places  in  the  world  as  to 
our  policy  in  Asia.  I  happen  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  our  policy  there.  I  think 
there  is  at  least  some  reasonable  ground 
for  honest  differences  of  opinion,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  wise  for  the  Senate 
to  take  it  upon  itself  to  pick  out  and 
denounce  one  country.  Germany  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
loyal  allies  of  this  country  today,  a  coun¬ 
try  upon  whom  we  depend  in  many  ways. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  single  them 
out  and  insult  them  in  this  manner.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake,  in  my  opinion. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  this  sort  of 
amendment,  we  should  include  every 
country  who  is  doing  business  with  Com¬ 
munist  China.  This  would  include  quite 
a  number  of  the  more  important 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  not  correct  that  West  Germany  is 
the  only  government  which  has  taken 
official  action  in  so  far  as  guaranteeing 
the  financing  of  steel  plants  for 
Communist  China  is  concerned?  Private 
investors  of  other  nations  have  been 
involved  in  other  examples,  but  the  West 
German  Government  is  the  only  govern¬ 
ment  that  has  officially  taken  this  action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  make  a  study  of  this  particular  con¬ 
sortium.  I  did  read  an  account  of  it  in 
the  newspapers.  I  believe  the  account 
I  read  said  that  this  is  a  consortium  of 
several  countries.  I  believe  that  France 
and  Italy  participate  with  Germany  in 
this  project,  but  I  do  not  recall  whether 
or  not  they  extend  credits.  But  they  do 
participate  and,  presumably,  will  profit 
by  it. 

Very  recently  we  read  of  a  big  deal 
involving  a  $400  million  sale  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  by  the  Fiat  Co.  of  Italy. 

I  would  doubt  seriously  that  there  is 
not  some  government  participation  in  a 
deal  that  big.  It  would  be  very  unusual 
if  there  is  not,  but  I  have  not  made  a 
study  of  it.  I  do  not  object  to  it. 

I  am  told  that  in  the  Fiat  deal,  the 
United  States  will  furnish  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  or  material.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  that 
case  and  the  one  involving  the  steel  mill. 
I  believe  this  raises  some  complex  prob¬ 
lems.  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  for  us 
to  put  this  kind  of  policy  statement  in 
a  foreign-aid  bill.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  believe  bilateral  foreign 
aid  bills  do  much  harm  to  our  national 
interests.  Every  year  there  are  ve¬ 
hicles  for  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous 
expressions  about  everything  from  steel 
mills  to  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Peru. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  add  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  join  in  that  last  re¬ 
quest,  and  ask  that  the  error  be  corrected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  put  in  the  countries  which 
are  involved,  but  none  of  which  are  in¬ 
volved  as  a  nation,  except  West  Ger¬ 
many. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  about 

Canada? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Canada  is  not 
involved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada  assisted  in  the  financing 
of  the  sale  of  wheat  to  China.  Canada 
has  an  agency  which  I  understand  is 
somewhat  similar  to  our  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  not  the 
Senator  see  a  difference  between  the  sale 
of  wheat  and  the  financing  of  a  steel 
plant,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  used 
to  kill  Americans?  The  Chinese  are 
supplying  the  war  materials  to  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  who  are 
fighting  American  soldiers  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  distinc¬ 
tion  between  wheat  and  steel.  Anyway, 
Canada  is  not  involved  in  this  particular 
transaction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  transaction.  But  I  said  in  a  general 
way  that  if  we  attempt  to  formally  adopt 
in  this  bill  all  our  disagreements  with  the 
policies  of  various  countries  around  the 
world,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
would  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  ques¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Would  it  over¬ 
come  the  objection  of  the  Senator  if  the 
words  “West  German”  were  eliminated 
and  in  their  place  inserted  the  words 
“any  government”?  And  then  on  line  9 
of  the  same  amendment,  the  clause 
“headed  by  a  West  German  firm,”  could 
be  stricken,  so  as  to  let  this  apply  to  any 
government  which  guarantees  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  warmaking  plants  for  Com¬ 
munist  China,  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  supply  the  materials  for  our  enemies 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe 
that  would  cure  the  problem. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  disapprove 
of  policy  statements  in  general.  Al¬ 
though  I  may  be  sympathetic  with  some 
aspects  of  these  statements  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  differences  among  nations.  State¬ 
ments  are  subject  to  misinterpretation. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  countries 
would  be  offended  if  that  were  done.  I 
have  not  given  the  matter  much  thought. 
Perhaps  everybody  would  be  angry  with 
us.  Enough  countries  are  angry  at  us 
now. 

I  do  not  believe  in  including  this  sort 
of  statement  in  the  bill.  I  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  strike  out  all  of  the  policy  state¬ 
ments  in  this  bill  on  several  occasions. 
We  did  strike  them  out  once,  and  then 
they  were  reinstated.  Policy  riders  are 
an  invitation  to  the  inclusion  of  state¬ 
ments  in  the  act  which  are  not  relevant 
to  aid. 
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The  Senator’s  amendment  does  not 
say  that  we  will  cut  off  aid  to  Germany. 
That  cannot  be  done  since  Germany  is 
not  receiving  any  aid.  At  least,  that 
type  of  prohibition  makes  is  relevant. 
But  I  do  not  approve  of  that  approach 
as  a  general  principle  either. 

There  are  other  ways  of  dealing  with 
matters  of  this  nature.  The  proper  way 
in  this  case  would  be  for  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  diplomatic  channels,  to 
express  our  disapproval  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  doing  anything  that  we  believe  to 
be  inimical  to  our  national  interest.  I 
do  not  wish  to  lend  myself  to  encumber¬ 
ing  the  policy  section  of  the  act  any  more 
than  it  is  now  encumbered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  make  the  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  amendment  that  he  has  men¬ 
tioned,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good 
legislative  ordinarily  practiced  to  single 
out  countries  by  name  for  condemnation. 
Every  time  we  have  done  that,  it  has 
caused  trouble.  Every  time  the  House 
does  it,  the  administration  rushes  down 
and  has  us  write  a  little  escape  hatch 
saying,  “unless  the  President  finds  it  in 
the  public  interest.” 

If  we  can  delineate  certain  criteria  of 
action  to  which  we  object,  and  then  let 
the  shoe  fit  any  foot  that  happens  to  in¬ 
ject  itself  into  this  problem,  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  would  improve  his  amend¬ 
ment  substantially.  This  could  be  done 
by  eliminating  the  names  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  setting  out  the  conditions  and 
practices  to  which  we  object. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  not  reluctant  to 
use  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  a  means  by 
which  we  can  attach  statements  as  to 
general  foreign  policy,  because  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  fact  a  big  arm  of  our  foreign 
policy.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  this  is  not  the  place  to  talk  about  it 
or  to  legislate  about  it,  but  I  am  a  little 
allergic  to  the  idea  of  singling  out  coun¬ 
tries  by  name  whenever  we  can  avoid  it 
and  still  achieve  the  same  results. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  has  mentioned, 
the  pending  bill  starts  out  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is 
perfectly  appropriate  to  have  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  attaching  it  to  this  bill,  if  we  can 
get  across  the  idea  that  we  wish  to  con¬ 
vey  without  needlessly  slapping  in  the 
face  people  whose  support  we  may  ulti¬ 
mately  need. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  changed  to  delete  the  words 
“West  German”  and  insert  “any,”  would 
that  overcome  the  objection  which  the 
Senator  raises? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  suit  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  fine,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  refrain 
from  discouraging  our  friends  from 
helping  our  enemies. 

The  British  have  also  been  in  this  sor¬ 
did  business.  They  sold  tremendous 
numbers  of  buses  to  Castro  at  a  time 
when  he  was  desperate  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  A  great  many  of  our  foreign 
friends  are  engaged  in  this  practice  in 


one  way  or  another.  Some  of  them  are 
actually  sending  supplies  through  Hai¬ 
phong  to  Vietnam  to  help  strengthen  the 
forces  shooting  at  our  American  boys. 

I  see  no  objection  at  all  in  our  raising 
a  voice  of  protest  and  discouragement  to 
those  among  our  friends  who  engage  in 
practices  which  help  our  enemy.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  do  that  as  the  Senator  has 
now  suggested,  without  mentioning 
names  but  I  feel  the  time  has  come  to 
express  our  own  convictions  and  speak 
our  minds. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  that  con¬ 
nection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
amendment  No.  694  be  amended,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

On  line  7,  strike  out  “West  German”  and 
insert  “any.”  On  line  9,  strike  out  “headed 
by  a  West  German  firm.” 

That  eliminates  reference  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  goverenment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  objection,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  be  allowed  to  mod¬ 
ify  his  amendment.  That  is  customary 
practice.  If  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  mod¬ 
ified,  I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
An  amendment  to  the  amendment  could 
be  offered  to  delete  that  language,  could 
it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  to  the  amendment  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
that  before  a  motion  is  made  to  table,  or 
otherwise,  the  Senator  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  at  least  change  his 
amendment  as  he  wishes.  I  believe  he 
is  entitled  to  that. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Virginia  make 
his  request  again?  Maybe  we  can  get  it 
in. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

My  previous  request  was  for  unanimous 
consent  to  amend  amendment  No.  694,  as 
follows: 

On  line  7,  to  strike  out  "West  German”  and 
insert  “any.” 

On  line  9,  strike  out  “headed  by  a  West 
German  firm.”  No  insertion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — if  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
the  finger  would  still  be  pointed  at  a 
friend  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  remember  an  occasion  when  I  was  at 
the  White  House  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Eisenhower.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  commented  on  how,  when  the 
world  turns  over,  friendships  change, 
and  he  used  West  Germany  as  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  cause  of  freedom,  the  opposition 
to  communism,  is  reflected  by  the  people 
and  the  government  of  West  Germany 


just  about  as  vigorously  as  by  any  capital 
in  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  this  country  can  finger 
a  nation  and  tell  that  nation  how  to  run 
its  foreign  policy,  or  with  whom  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  trade  or  with  whom  it  is  not  going 
to  trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  sent  to  Congress  a  bill  dealing  with 
trade  with  the  countries  back  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  That  bill  has  been  pigeonholed 
in  the  other  body. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wonder  how  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  know  how  many 
countries  we  would  have  to  stop  dealing 
with  if  we  stopped  dealing  with  all  coun¬ 
tries  that  do  business  with  Communist 
China.  We  could  do  business  only  with 
ourselves  because  we  are  the  only  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge — and  I  have  been  advised  by  people 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about — 
that  prevents  trading  with  Communist 
China.  That  country  has  to  get  any 
supplies  from  us  through  a  third  party, 
if  it  gets  them  at  all.  At  least  one  other 
country  has  a  law  against  such  trade, 
but  the  law  is  not  observed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

I  reserved  the  right  to  object  in  order 
to  express  myself.  I  have  no  objection, 
but  I  shall  oppose  the  amendment  in 
amended  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered.  The  amendment  will  be 
modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  make  one  further  comment. 

The  amendment,  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  does  not  express 
criticism  of  countries  dealing  with  Red 
China.  It  expresses  disapproval  of  the 
official  financing  and  the  building  of  a 
steel  plant  by  one  government.  It  does 
that  for  the  reason  that  Communist 
China  is  the  major  supplier  of  war  mate¬ 
rials  which  are  killing  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam. 

If  Congress  can  draft  men  and  send 
them  to  South  Vietnam,  I  submit  that 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  while  they  are  there. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  indicates  that  this  is  a  meaningless 
question  because  the  discussion  has  re¬ 
lated  to  West  Germany.  Maybe  we  could 
get  along  without  them.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  pending  amendment, 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  McClellan],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announced  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear¬ 
son]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 


nays  53,  as 

follows: 

[No.  155  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 

Aiken 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Moss 

Anderson 

Kuchel 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Lausche 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Smathei's 

Gore 

McGee 

Tydings 

Gruening 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Holland 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Morse 

NAYS— -53 

Bennett 

Fong 

Pastore 

Bible 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Harris 

Froxmire 

Brewster 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Hickenlooper 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell,  S.C. 

Case 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Javits 

Smith 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dominick 

McIntyre 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Tower 

Ellender 

.  Mundt 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

Allott 

Dodd 

Pearson 

Bass 

Hayden 

Russell,  Ga. 

Bayh 

McClellan 

Carlson 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Mansfield’s  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdJ,  as  modified, 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  Senators  should  understand  that  what 
is  pending  now  is  an  amendment  pointed 
at  the  West  German  Government  and, 
by  indirection,  suggesting  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  West  German  Government 
is  undermining  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  has  to  vote 
on  this  kind  of  amendment.  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  that  West  Germany  stands  alongside 
the  other  members  of  the  Atlantic  Al¬ 
liance  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Western 
Europe  and  beyond. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
cannot  direct  her  allies  as  to  what  kind  of 
trade  policy  they  should  follow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  attaches 
who  are  on  the  floor  must  either  leave 
immediately  or  remain  silent.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California,  who  has  the  floor, 
has  a  right  to  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Earlier  it  was  brought 
out  on  the  floor  what  all  Senators  know, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
no  better  friend  than  Canada,  our  neigh¬ 
bor. 

I  did  not  like  to  read  in  the  papers  that 
Canada  had  entered  into  a  series  of 
agreements  by  which  she  was  going  to 
sell  wheat  to  Red  China ;  but  I  would  op¬ 
pose  voting  for  a  junior-grade  censure 
resolution  against  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  every  year  this  foreign 
aid  debate  degenerates  into  something 
like  a  jungle.  One  zigs  and  zags  his  way 
through  it.  We  are  about  ready  to  have 
the  Senate  go  on  record  with  an  insult¬ 
ing  amendment  to  our  friend.  It  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  we  are  ready  to  vote  that 
way.  I  am  going  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Like  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  was  tied  up  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  executive  session  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  and  voted  “nay”  against  the 
motion  to  table,  precisely  because  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  amendment  is 
about  in  greater  detail. 

I  have  no  reason  for  not  voting  as  the 
Senator  from  California  says  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  vote,  if  we  could  get  some  answer 
to  the  factual  basic  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  serious  basis  for 
this  amendment.  Those  of  us  who  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  de¬ 
bate  have  no  idea.  Perhaps  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  can 
enlighten  us. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  raised 
a  most  serious  issue.  I  have  always 
stood  against  the  idea  of  a  censure  role 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  We  ought  to  know  what  is 
involved.  That  is  the  reason  for  my 
opposing  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  be 
asked  to  read  the  text  of  the  amendment 
as  it  was  originally  proposed,  and  then 
to  read  the  text  of  the  amendment  as  it 
has  now  been  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  (694)  as  originally  printed,  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

On  page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  “paragraph” 
and  substitute  “paragraphs”. 

On  page  2,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  of  line  6. 

On  page  2,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
action  of  the  West  German  Government  giv¬ 
ing  approval  and  financial  backing  to  a  deal 
under  which  an  international  consortium  in 
West  Europe,  headed  by  a  West  German  firm, 
would  supply  steel  plants  to  Communist 
China,  the  chief  supplier  of  war  material  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong,  is  a  grave 
blow  to  the  common  defense  of  the  free 
world  and  to  the  safety  of  American  troops 
in  Vietnam.” 
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The  legislative  clerk  then  read  the 
language  of  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
as  follows:  v 

On  page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  “paragraph” 
and  substitute  “paragraphs”. 

On  page  2,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  of  line  6. 

On  page  2,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
action  of  any  government  giving  approval 
and  financial  backing  to  a  deal  under  which 
an  international  consortium  in  West  Europe 
would  supply  steel  plants  to  Communist 
China,  the  chief  supplier  of  war  material  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong,  is  a  grave 
blow  to  the  common  defense  of  the  free  world 
and  to  the  safety  of  American  and  allied 
troops  in  Vietnam." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
want  to  say — and  then  I  am  through — is 
that  while  the  particular  country,  to  wit, 
West  Germany,  was  deleted  from  the 
amendment,  the  sense  of  the  amendment 
is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  when  it 
was  originally  proposed,  and  the  debate 
will  disclose  that  fact  beyond  any  doubt 
whatsoever.  Whether  or  not  it  includes 
any  other  nation  than  West  Germany,  I 
do  not  know,  but  for  my  purposes,  that 
is  irrelevant.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
an  amendment  that  is  an  insult  to  a 
country  that  is  a  friend  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  substance 
behind  the  reason  for  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  recall  a  newspaper 
article,  which  I  think  is  probably  true, 
that  West  Germany  has  approved  a  busi¬ 
ness  deal  by  some  of  her  citizens  with 
a  country  which  we  abominate.  That 
is  not  the  first  time  that  a  business 
transaction  has  taken  place  involving 
nations  friendly  to  the  United  States,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  relationships  of  the  West 
German  Government,  but  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  recall  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  that  it  wTas  approving 
the  request  of  its  citizens  to  enter  into 
the  transaction. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  essence  of  the 
Senator’s  point  is  not  that  of  censuring 
another  government  because  it  enters 
into  business  dealings  with  a  country 
which  we  abominate,  but  the  principle 
involved  is  that  we  should  have  a  sense 
of  dignity  in  our  relations  with  another 
government  like  the  West  German  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  correct.  I  re¬ 
member  when  General  Eisenhower  was 
in  the  White  House,  he  remarked  on 
how  the  world  was  changing  and  that 
there  was  not  any  more  vigorous  sup¬ 
porter  of  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
communism  than  West  Germany.  West 
Germany  is  divided  by  the  Iron  Curtain 
beyond  which  remains  a  large  Soviet 
force.  I  am  not  about  to  participate  in 
the  voting  of  the  sense  of  Congress  dis¬ 
approving  a  country  which  is  such  a 
friend  of  this  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  whether 
or  not  it  was  West  Germany  which  was 
involved,  the  people  of  West  Germany, 
who  have  sinned  so  much  against  the 
world,  would  have  a  right  to  be  treated 
without  discrimination.  There  I  agree. 
We  must  consider  whether  it  is  in  the 
highest  interest  of  our  country  that  we 
ought  or  ought  not  to  censure,  and 
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whether,  going  beyond  the  question  of 
principle,  we  should  adopt  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  West  Germany. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  material  being 
supplied  to  Red  China  were  not  steel 
plants,  but  were  arms  and  munitions,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  if  he  would  maintain  his  present 
position. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  While  my  friend  does 
not  mention  it,  that  question  would  im¬ 
plicitly  apply  to  every  nation,  because  I 
do  not  think  West  Germany  would  send 
arms  and  munitions  there. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  see  no  objection  to 
casting  the  question  in  that  way.  It  is 
material  to  the  question  before  us. 
After  all,  steel  produced  in  Communist 
China  is  used  for  arms  and  munitions. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  far  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  would  go  if  it  were 
arms  and  munitions  that  were  being  sup¬ 
plied  to  Red  China.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  far  the  same  principle  to 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  re¬ 
ferred  would  be  applied.  The  Senate,  if 
it  refused  to  consider  this  proposition  in 
that  instance  of  arms  and  munitions 
shipments,  would  look  odd  in  the  eyes  of 
our  troops  who  are  in  Vietnam,  and  those 
who  will  be  sent  there  shortly  to  replace 
those  troops,  as  well  as  to  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  To  deal  with  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  which  my  able  friend  has 
brought  up,  a  sense  of  Congress  resolu¬ 
tion  would  not  be  my  idea  of  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  that  hypothetical  situa¬ 
tion.  I  simply  say  I  regret  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  to  pass  judgment  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  draws  a  dis¬ 
tinction — and  this  is  for  information 
and  clarification  in  my  mind — between 
furnishing  steel  plants  to  Red  China 
which  will  furnish  the  sinews  for  the 
making  of  materials  of  war,  which  will 
in  turn  be  sent  to  Vietnam,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  steel  plants  to  North  Vietnam  which 
will  make  materials  of  war.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  there  is  much  difference.  I 
think  a  great  many  people  would  rise 
in  abject  horror  if  they  realized  one  of 
our  allies  was  sending  steel  plants  to 
North  Vietnam.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
distinction  between  furnishing  steel 
plants  to  China  and  furnishing  materials 
of  war  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  answer  that 
question  in  this  way.  We  must  take 
friends  as  we  find  them,  I  regret  very 
much  that  our  friends  in  World  War  II, 
in  Europe,  apparently  have  changed 
somewhat  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
the  strength  of  collective  security  in 
Europe. 

I  am  glad  to  recall,  in  that  instance, 
however,  that  the  one  nation  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Alliance,  aside  from  the  United 
States,  that  has  never  been  charged  with 
failure  to  provide  its  allocated  portion  of 
the  sinews  of  our  common  defense  is 
West  Gennany. 


The  United  States,  alas,  cannot  dic¬ 
tate  trade  policy  to  our  allies.  I  regret, 
as  an  American  citizen,  that  we  do  not 
have  a  common  trade  policy.  It  is  a 
matter  of  real  sorrow  to  me,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  could  not  agree  on  some  basic 
rules  with  respect  to  dealing  with  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  But  they  have  been 
unable  to  accomplish  that.  And  while 
the  United  States  has  gone  along  with 
her  own  concept  of  how  to  trade  with 
Communist  countries  in  Europe,  many  of 
our  European  allies  of  World  War  II  have 
entered  into  extensive  trade  relations 
with  the  Eastern  bloc.  That  is  their 
right  under  international  law. 

But  I  shall  not,  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  pick 
out  one  of  our  friends  and,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  try  to  tweak  its  nose  for  its  own 
concept  of  how  it  will  carry  on  its  trade 
relations ;  and  in  that  respect,  I  can  only 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that,  hav¬ 
ing  those  views  on  the  subject,  I  shall 
cast  my  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  for  his  calling  a  halt 
to  precipitate  action  here.  I  feel,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  stated  he  felt, 
that  we  wanted  to  know  what  we  were 
doing,  and  therefore  we  voted  against  the 
motion  to  table.  I  think  this  is  a  most 
useful  thing. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  it  makes 
a  good  deal  of  difference  whether  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  unhappiness  is  made  by  the 
Senate,  or  by  any  number  of  individual 
Senators  as  individuals? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Well,  surely. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  main 
points  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Indeed  it  is;  and  I 
must  say  in  addition,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  official  views  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  diplomatic  fashion,  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Government  of  West  Ger¬ 
many.  That  is  another  matter  entirely. 
But  to  use  this  foreign  aid  bill  for  that 
kind  of  action  is  wrong,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  fact  that  ships 
bearing  the  flags  of  some  of  our  allies  are 
transporting  into  Haiphong,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  munitions  of  war  to  be  used  by 
the  Vietcong  to  kill  Americans  sent  there 
by  this  Government. 

Twice  in  my  lifetime  the  United  States 
has  saved  freedom  for  Western  Europe. 
Since  the  Second  World  War  ended,  we 
have  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  over  there  on  duty  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  allies  against  any  threat  posed 
by  Russia  and  other  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  Red  China 
is  supplying  the  weapons,  the  munitions, 
and  the  encouragement  which  keeps 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  in  the 
war  against  South  Vietnam.  This 
amendment  says: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
action  of  any  government  giving  approval 
and  financial  backing  to  a  deal  under  which 
an  international  consortium  in  West  Europe 
would  supply  steel  plants  to  Communist 
China,  the  chief  supplier  of  war  material  to 


North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong,  is  a  grave 
blow  to  the  common  defense  of  the  free 
world  and  to  the  safety  of  American  and 
allied  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  truth,  and 
I  do  not  mind  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  telling  the  truth,  even  though  it 
might  cause  umbrage  to  some  of  our  al¬ 
lies,  who  are  our  allies  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  are  indirectly  assisting  our 
enemy  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  support  the  amendment.  This  is 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  I  think  it  is 
well  to  serve  notice  on  our  so-called 
allies  that  we  do  not  approve  of  con¬ 
duct  which  is  a  blow  to  the  common  de¬ 
fense  of  the  free  world  and  to  the  safety 
of  American  and  allied  troops  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  And  I  do  not  mind  the  Senate 
saying  that,  because  it  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina  that  I  sub¬ 
scribe  to  what  he  says  100  percent. 
About  a  year  ago,  I  brought  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  on  two  separate  oc¬ 
casions,  the  problem  we  were  having 
with  our  so-called  allies  shipping  into 
North  Vietnam  and  supplying  them 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  I  also 
brought  up  the  fact  that  the  Italians, 
at  the  present  time,  are  financing  the 
construction  of  the  petrochemical  plants 
in  Communist  China  which  supply  the 
necessary  oil,  petroleum,  and  other 
things  for  the  Chinese  economy  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  southeast 
Asia. 

I  think  it  is  time  the  Senate  takes  a 
position  on  this  matter,  and  that  we 
tell  our  allies  we  do  not  like  it.  Whether 
they  listen  or  not  makes  no  difference; 
but  we  can  at  least  tell  them  we  do  not 
like  it. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  with  great  delight. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  made 
some  very  strong  statements  which  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  never  heard  before.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  of  our  allies  who  are  send¬ 
ing  arms  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  yield  for  a  correction,  I  did  not 
say  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  so  state. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  said  that  ships  bearing 
the  flags  of  some  of  our  allies  are  carry¬ 
ing  weapons  and  munitions  to  Haiphong. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  From  our  allies? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  said  ships  carrying 
their  flags. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  meant  our  allies  were  furnishing  the 
weapons. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  did  not  say  that,  but- 
I  would  surmise,  that  the  ships  carrying 
the  flags  of  some  of  our  allies  who  are 
doing  that  are  getting  the  weapons  and 
munitions  they  transport  to  Haiphong 
from  manufacturers  in  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  supposed  to  be  allied  with 
us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  ships.  There  are  a  number  of 
ships  chartered  out  of  Hongkong  to  Chi¬ 
nese  and  other  companies,  that  I  have 
heard  carry  the  Greek  flag,  among 
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others,  but  I  do  not  know  what  they 
transport. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  our  allies  are 
supplying  arms  to  North  Vietnam.  How¬ 
ever,  some  of  our  allies  do  trade  with  Red 
China,  it  is  true.  One  of  the  big  traders 
is  Australia,  the  prime  minister  of  which 
country  has  been  over  here  twice  in  the 
last  month,  engaged  in  the  most  intimate 
conversations  with  our  President,  and 
the  newspapers  indicated  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  extremely  appreciative  of  the 
support  Australia  is  giving  this  country. 
I  think  they  are  furnishing  or  have 
promised  to  furnish  4,500  troops.  But 
Australia  has  been  selling  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat  to  Red  China. 

The  mill  referred  to,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  rolling  mill,  which  will  probably 
take  2  or  3  years  to  build.  It  is  not  an 
arms  plant,  according  to  the  reports  I 
have  seen  in  the  papers. 

I  suppose  some  believe  that  this  war 
will  go  on  forever  and  that  maybe  by 
the  time  we  take  Peking  the  plant  will 
be  finished  and  that  therefore  we  might 
as  well  let  it  be  built.  I  do  not  see  that 
the  amendment  has  any  particular  rele¬ 
vance  in  this  aid  bill. 

Japan  is  one  of  the  biggest  suppliers 
to  Red  China — $450  million  a  year.  It 
is  expected  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$700  million  or  $800  million.  If  we  want 
to  kick  her  in  the  teeth,  we  can  do  it. 
We  can  tell  them  all  off.  But  it  would 
be  very  unwise. 

I  do  not  see  how  everything  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  said 
can  be  true  because  there  are  some  very 
fuzzy  points  there  as  to  who  is  supply¬ 
ing  these  arms  and  whether  they  are 
causing  us  great  harm  in  the  shipments 
that  take  place.  I  do  not  know. 

I  doubt  very  seriously  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  knows  what 
the  character  of  the  trade  by  our  allies 
is.  It  is  well  known,  I  think,  that  Russia 
and  China  are  furnishing  aid  of  all  de¬ 
scription,  modern  missiles  as  well  as  or¬ 
dinary  small  arms,  and  all  kinds  of  aid. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  allies  that  are 
furnishing  munitions  or  war  weapons. 
It  may  be  that  surreptitiously  and  ille¬ 
gally  they  may  be  doing  so.  Recently 
somebody  bought  a  cannon  in  Alexandria 
and  took  it  to  Canada  and  blew  up  a 
bank  there.  You  can  buy  arms  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  I  expect  you  can  ship  them 
to  Vietnam  if  you  went  to  enough  trou¬ 
ble  to  charter  a  ship  and  a  big  profit 
might  be  made. 

That  is  not  the  point.  This  is  an  aid 
bill.  The  amendment  does  not  restrict 
aid.  It  does  not  mention  aid.  It  is  an 
expression  of  disapproval  of  the  action 
of  practically  every  country  that  is  im¬ 
portant  to  us  as  allies. 

Before  the  other  Senators  came  in  the 
Chamber,  we  mentioned  that  France  and 
Italy  are  engaged  as  a  part  of  this  con¬ 
sortium.  We  also  mentioned  the  deal  of 
Fiat  Co.,  of  Italy  with  Russia,  and  Italy 
is  participating  in  that  as  a  kind  of  sec¬ 
ondary  contract  to  the  main  contract. 

This  gets  very  involved.  This  is  not 
the  proper  place,  in  my  opinion,  for  this 
statement.  It  would  be  a  very  disorderly 
way  in  which  to  do  business.  I  think  it 
would  not  do  us  any  good. 

I  never  anticipated  that  the  great  de¬ 
bate  would  take  place  on  this  amend¬ 


ment.  I  thought  it  was  fairly  clear  that 
we  could  bring  up  the  matter  and  ex¬ 
press  our  disapproval  if  we  felt  that  way 
about  the  deal.  However,  it  would  be 
another  thing  for  the  Senate  to  vote 
formally  to  condemn  these  countries  for 
an  action  which  is,  they  believe,  in  their 
national  interest. 

I  think  that,  while  we  are  a  very  rich 
country,  it  does  not  automatically  mean 
that  we  are  the  wisest  country  and  have 
all  the  wisdom  in  the  world  because  we 
are  rich  and  powerful.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  assume  that  we  know  all  of 
the  answers.  Some  of  these  other  coun¬ 
tries  may  have  valid  reasons  of  their 
own  for  following  the  policies  they  fol¬ 
low. 

If  there  is  any  solution  to  it,  that  solu¬ 
tion  is  not  in  the  making  of  gratuitous 
expressions  of  fact.  The  solution  would 
be  the  use  of  wise  diplomacy  and  policies 
adopted  by  the  executive. 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  some  of  our 
allies,  our  former  allies,  and  friends  do 
not  approve  of  all  the  policies  that  our 
country  is  following.  And  they  have  that 
privilege  of  disapproving  of  it. 

The  matter  should  be  worked  out  by 
persuasion  and  reason,  and  not  by  a 
statement  of  this  kind  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  amendment.  I  am 
proud  of  it. 

I  have  supported  the  administration 
on  its  policy  in  Vietnam.  We  must  admit 
this  afternoon  that  it  is  becoming  harder 
and  harder  to  convince  the  American 
people  of  our  obligation  to  Vietnam,  and 
why  we  are  committed  there,  almost  to 
the  tune  of  300,000  American  boys,  when 
the  American  people  pick  up  the  news¬ 
paper  and  read  about  a  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  to  which  we  are 
committing  more  than  200,000  American 
boys  to  guarantee  their  safety,  what 
they  read  is  that  this  other  nation  is 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our  Asiatic 
enemy  by  building  a  steel  rolling  mill 
which  could  make  steel  to  make  the 
casings  for  the  bullets  to  put  in  the 
bodies  of  American  boys — that  is  a 
possibility. 

When  the  Soviets  shut  the  autobahn, 
we  had  an  airlift.  A  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  died  in  the  process.  American 
men  and  money  came  down  in  flames 
in  the  burning  planes. 

Why  did  America  do  it?  America  did 
it  because  it  wanted  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  German  people.  We 
made  a  sacrifice  for  that.  We  paid 
dearly  in  blood  and  money. 

Psychologically  what  is  this  bill  doing? 
What  does  it  do  for  that  boy  who  is  trot¬ 
ting  and  trudging  his  way  through  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam.  How  does  he  feel 
when  he  picks  up  a  newspaper  when  he 
gets  back  to  his  base  and  reads  that  our 
friends,  who  ought  to  be  standing  side 
by  side  with  us  in  Vietnam,  are  not  doing 
that.  What  are  they  doing?  they  are 
beginning  to  lend  money  to  our  adver¬ 
saries  at  the  moment — they  would  help 
those  adversaries  to  build  a  steel  mill  to 
make  sure  that  their  industry  becomes 
better  and  more  powerful  so  that  they 
can  give  more  and  more  aid  and  comfort 
to  North  Vietnam.  Months  ago  I  warned 
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of  this  danger  when  I  spoke  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  before.  We  talk  about  taking  a  for¬ 
mal  vote  on  our  feelings  in  this  Chamber 
this  afternoon.  Why,  even  the  Secretary 
of  State  resented  this  transaction  and 
said  so  publicly.  Nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

The  Senator  mentions  that  Italy  is  in 
the  consortium,  and  maybe  Switzerland, 
and  maybe  France. 

What  difference  does  it  make?  Does 
the  Senator  not  think  it  is  high  time  that 
we,  who  have  understood  everybody’s 
problems,  begin  to  say  to  our  friends: 
“Please  begin  to  understand  our  prob¬ 
lems?” 

We  have  problems  for  which  we  are 
dying  in  Vietnam. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  would  state 
here  this  afternoon — our  state  of  mind. 

I  know  what  will  happen  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  if  it  is  agreed  to.  It  will  be  knocked 
out  in  conference.  I  know  that,  but  why 
should  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  not  know  that  we  have  problems 
in  America?  Do  they  not  know  that  we 
are  committed  up  to  our  ears  in  men  and 
money  in  Vietnam?  Do  they  not  know 
that  during  this  trying  time  when  they 
commit  these  acts  which  psychologically 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  they 
do  us  irreparable  harm? 

That  is  all  we  are  saying  this  after¬ 
noon,  that  this  is  hurting  the  American 
boys  in  Vietnam.  This  does  endanger  the 
lives  and  safety  of  our  boys,  and  these 
acts  are  inimical  to  the  American  inter¬ 
est.  Surely  they  are  not  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  America.  ) 

So,  I  say  that  the  time  for  our  continu¬ 
ing  to  be  soft  is  over.  I  do  not  want  to 
push  anybody  around,  but  let  them  stop 
pushing  us  around.  That  is  all  we  are 
saying  this  afternoon. 

The  time  has  come  when  America  must 
speak,  when  her  toes  are  being  stepped 
upon — and  they  are  being  stepped  upon. 
If  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  are  interested  in  profits,  and 
even  to  the  detriment  of  American  life, 
let  us  stand  up  and  say  what  we  think. 

When  last  we  discussed  this  mill  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador.  I  do  not  want  to  use  any  harsh 
language  here  this  afternoon,  but  it  was 
doubletalk  at  best. 

All  this  malarkey  and  all  this  baloney 
about  the  claim  that  it  is  only  a  rolling 
mill.  It  is  to  roll  what?  Steel.  Where 
does  the  steel  go?  It  goes  into  guns. 
It  goes  into  tanks.  It  goes  into  bullets. 
It  goes  into  bombs.  Where  do  you  think 
the  bombs  will  fall?  Do  you  think  they 
will  be  falling  in  Germany?  Do  you 
think  they  will  be  falling  in  Italy?  Do 
you  think  they  will  be  falling  in  France? 
No,  they  will  be  falling  in  South  Vietnam 
where  our  boys  are  committed. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  is  about. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  elo¬ 
quent  statement  of  the  Senator  is  one 
with  which  I  thoroughly  agree  except  for 
one  thing.  If  what  the  Senator  says  is 
so  true — and  I  believe  it  is — then,  why 
does  the  Senator  say  that  this  will  be 
knocked  out  in  conference? 
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If  it  is  knocked  out  in  conference,  if 
what  the  Senator  says  is  true,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  ought  to  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  why  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  said  that.  The  Senator  has  been 
here  for  6  years,  and  I  have  been  here  for 
16  years.  That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  wish  to  prolong  this  debate  long. 
I  had  not  anticipated  this.  I  only  regret 
that  the  Senator  has  made  the  argu¬ 
ment  he  did  on  this  issue. 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  this  kind  of 
issue  that  raises  the  entire  question  of 
the  validity  of  our  involvement  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  yet  the  Senator  has  raised  it  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  discussed 
this  particular  issue.  We  have  had  much 
debate  about  our  involvement  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  less  than  candid  in  saying  that 
the  other  members  of  the  community  of 
nations  are  entitled  to  their  views  about 
the  validity  of  our  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  intense  manner  in  which  the 
Senator  discussed  this  evidenced  to  me 
that  he  has  great  concern  about  our  in¬ 
volvement  in  South  Vietnam,  and  I  share 
his  concern.  I  only  wish  that  I  could 
share  with  him  the  assurance  that  we  are 
there  for  adequate  reasons. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  to  start  an  argument  about  that. 
We  have  gone  through  those  arguments 
before.  The  administration  apparently 
has  made  up  its  mind  as  to  how  it  will 
proceed  there,  and  the  matter  has  been 
settled. 

However,  I  believe  that  it  is  unwise, 
because  of  differences  that  exist  among 
nations,  and  within  this  country,  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  for  us  to  go  out  of 
our  way  in  a  foreign  aid  bill — where  none 
of  the  countries  involved  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  are  to  receive  aid — to  take  this 
means  of  expressing  our  disapproval  of, 
and  in  a  sense  a  censuring  of,  practically 
all  the  allies  we  have. 

There  is  no  logical  distinction  between 
the  steel  mill,  in  my  opinion,  and  feed¬ 
ing  the  Chinese.  If  the  Chinese  starve 
to  death,  they  will  not  make  any  steel, 
and  they  will  not  cause  us  any  harm. 
There  is  no  logical  difference  between 
whether  or  not  they  are  given  a  steel 
mill,  which  would  not  be  finished  for  2 
or  3  years  or  longer,  and  giving  them 
wheat  now.  There  may  be  distinctions 
in  trade  in  the  different  items,  but  they 
are  not  differences. 

Those  involved  in  the  steel  mill  proj¬ 
ect  simply  disagree  with  us  on  a  major 
policy.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  entitled 
to  disagree.  We  do  not  approve  of  many 
things  they  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  between  giving  food  to  people  and 
helping  them  to  build  up  their  armament 
industry. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  must  realize 
that  in  the  case  we  are  protecting  the 
security  of  Germany  just  as  we  help 
South  Vietnam  against  aggression.  We 
are  committed  in  Germany.  Our  boys 
are  there.  When  we  said  we  would  like 
to  take  18,000  men  out  of  Germany,  a 


remonstrance  was  made,  a  protest  was 
made,  to  our  Embassy.  In  other  words, 
West  Germany  wants  to  keep  us  there 
to  guarantee  their  security. 

I  shall  not  get  into  a  debate  on  the 
Vietnam  situation  this  afternoon. 
Whether  we  are  there  rightly  or  wrongly, 
we  are  there.  The  important  thing  is 
that  we  are  there.  And  we  are  fighting 
there.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  it 
is  complimentary  to  us,  and  helpful  to 
our  security,  for  our  so-called  allies  to 
assist  the  adversary?  That  is  what  they 
are  doing. 

One  point  we  have  been  making  right 
along  is  that  we  are  attempting  to  make 
Hanoi  understand  that  they  cannot  win. 
The  minute  a  deal  is  entered  into  for  the 
building  of  a  steel  mill  for  the  people  and 
the  government  that  are  furnishing 
Hanoi  with  bullets  to  kill  our  boys,  does 
the  Senator  not  think  that  that  gives 
Hanoi  encouragement?  Does  not  the 
Senator  believe  that  that  makes  Hanoi 
stand  up  more  hopefully  and  fight  more 
bitterly?  And  who  are  they  fighting? 
Hanoi  and  its  supporters?  Are  they  not 
fighting  our  boys?  And  when  they  are 
stiffened  up  by  these  deals  do  they  not 
hurt  us;  do  they  not  threaten  the  secur¬ 
ity  and  the  safety  of  our  boys?  Of  course, 
they  do. 

There  is  no  logical,  sensible  reason  why 
they  should  have  done  this  to  us  at  this 
time.  Even  their  own  newspapers  have 
condemned  them.  Even  their  own  news¬ 
papers  have  published  editorials  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  timing  of  this  was  bad. 
That  proves  that  they  think  and  worry 
about  themselves  alone. 

We  are  not  condemning  anybody.  We 
are  not  censuring  anybody,  only  to  let 
them  know  that  their  behavior  bewilders 
us.  We  are  merely  saying  that  when  they 
do  this,  they  are  hurting  us.  And  what  is 
wrong  about  saying  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  first  place,  it 
will  be  quite  a  long  time  before  this  steel 
mill  is  completed  and  in  operation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  talking  about 
now.  This  is  a  buildup  of  Hanoi  morale 
right  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  wish  to  put  this  in  a  policy  rider  on 
a  foreign  aid  bill?  We  have  prohibitions 
in  the  act  and  the  bill  that  no  aid  shall 
be  given  to  a  country  which  is  trading 
with  Cuba,  or  to  anyone  trading  with 
North  Vietnam.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Senator  is  picking  out  Germany,  which 
is  not  receiving  any  aid  and  does  not  ask 
for  any  aid.  In  fact,  we  are  asking  her 
for  aid  to  help  support  our  troops,  and  I 
thoroughly  approve  of  such  aid.  This,  to 
me,  seems  to  be  the  difference. 

I  go  along  with  the  Senator  and  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  Germans  ought 
to  build  this  plant.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  the  place  to  single  them  out 
for  attack  from  the  other  countries  in¬ 
volved  in  trade  with  China. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  cor¬ 
rect  that  we  tolerate  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  in  our  own  country? 
Many  of  us  have  differences  about  what 
we  should  do  in  Vietnam.  But  we  have 
not  voted  a  resolution  to  say  we  disap¬ 
prove  of  someone’s  opinion. 


Germany  is  one  of  our  best  friends,  one 
of  our  best  allies.  Although  we  may  dif¬ 
fer  with  Germany,  we  differ  a  great  deal 
more  with  France.  If  we  are  to  pick  out 
a  country  to  find  fault  with  because  it 
does  not  agree  with  us  on  some  matter, 
why  not  pick  out  some  of  the  others — 
Japan,  France,  and  perhaps  a  number  of 
others — that  we  believe  have  proved 
somewhat  ungrateful,  who  should  have 
done  more,  who  could  have  been  more 
helpful? 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  complaining 
about  Germany,  we  would  do  better  to 
complain  about  the  fact  that  Germany 
has  not  done  as  much  as  we  have  done 
for  the  defense  of  their  country,  that 
they  have  not  lived  up  to  the  commit¬ 
ment  they  have  made  under  the  NATO 
treaty.  To  me,  that  is  a  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  matter — their  shortfalls  in  that 
regard — than  this  particular  item,  which, 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  is  of  no 
immediate  consequence  to  us. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  majority  whip  this  question:  What 
is  the  administration  stand  on  this 
action? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  point  out 
that  we  wish  this  were  not  done.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  insofar  as  some  diplomatic 
leverage  is  concerned,  it  is  being  made 
clear  to  Germany  that  this  is  the  view 
the  administration  takes.  That  is  my 
impression. 

For  the  Senate  to  vote  what  amounts 
to  a  mild  resolution  of  censure  against 
the  West  German  Republic  does  not 
make  much  sense  to  this  Senator.  Our 
allies  are  doing  many  things  that  we  do 
not  wish  them  to  do.  We  have  expressed 
ourselves  to  them,  but  I  do  not  see  res¬ 
olutions  here,  for  example,  to  condemn 
De  Gaulle  because  he  is  still  exploding 
atom  bombs  around  the  world,  even 
though  our  country  has  entered  into  a 
treaty  not  to  explode  them  and  not  to  fill 
the  atmosphere  with  radiation.  The  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  contains  nothing  about  that, 
even  though  we  have  done  more  for 
France  than  for  Germany. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  other  words,  the 
administration’s  position  is  that  this 
should  better  be  left  to  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels,  through  the  executive  branch.  Is 
that  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
be  my  impression.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  administration  on  this  matter.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  That  is  the  impression 
I  have  gained. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  France.  France  is  included  in 
this  modification.  It  is  part  of  the  con¬ 
sortium.  The  modification  includes 
France.  And  what  is  wrong  with  that? 
It  includes  Italy.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  It  might  include  Switzerland. 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

We  are  telling  these  people  that  we 
do  not  like  such  action.  And  why  can  we 
not  tell  them  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
Senator  tells  De  Gaulle,  “I  do  not  like 
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you,”  he  will  say,  “I  do  not  like  you, 
either.” 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  his  privilege. 
But  the  Senator  should  not  forget  that 
while  our  brothers  and  nephews  and 
neighbors  are  in  South  Vietnam,  we  have 
an  interest.  We  have  an  interest  to 
speak  out.  When  anyone  does  anything 
to  injure  their  safety  and  to  imperil  their 
security,  we  have  a  duty,  as  Americans, 
to  speak  out.  Whether  it  hurts  their 
sensitivities  or  not,  I  care  very  little. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
mention  three  points  in  connection  with 
this  discussion.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  tremendously  important  if  all  Sen¬ 
ators  would  do  as  I  have  done  and  get 
a  copy  of  the  revised  amendment  and 
read  it.  I  have  been  listening  for  45 
minutes  to  arguments  that  we  should 
not  censure  France,  Germany,  or  some¬ 
body  else. 

There  is  not  the  remotest  word  of 
censureship  in  any  way  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  There  is  not  a  single  syllable  of 
criticism  of  any  of  these  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent  and  it  is 
time  to  do  something  besides  consenting 
all  the  time.  Here  is  an  oportunity  for 
Congress  to  advise,  if  we  feel  that  way 
about  it. 

If  we  feel  that  it  bad  for  our  friends 
to  provide  military  equipment  to  kill  our 
boys,  we  should  say  so.  If  we  feel  the 
other  way  and  defeat  the  amendment,  we 
are  inviting  them  to  double  the  ante. 
We  would  be  saying  it  is  all  right  with  us 
if  they  supply  material  to  kill  our  boys; 
we  are  unconcerned.  Either  way  we  of¬ 
fer  our  advice. 

I  shall  read  the  amendment,  because 
I  want  the  entire  Senate  to  know  there 
is  no  word  of  censureship  in  it.  I  shall 
read  it  slowly:  I  want  the  Senate  to 
understand  it  clearly. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
action  of  any  government — 

Switzerland,  Italy,  France  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
'pointed  out,  Germany,  or  any  coun¬ 
tries — 

giving  approval  and  financial  hacking  to  a 
deal  under  which  an  international  consor¬ 
tium  in  West  Europe  would  supply  steel 
plants  to  Communist  China,  the  chief  sup¬ 
plier  of  war  material  to  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong,  is  a  grave  blow — 

I  wish  to  repeat — 

is  a  grave  blow  to  the  common  defense  of 
the  free  world. 

Does  anybody  wish  to  vote  no  on  the 
amendment  and  say  this  steel  mill  is  not 
such  a  blow?  If  1  plant  hurts  a  little 
bit,  then  10  plants  would  hurt  more. 
Senators  know  it  is  a  blow.  Why  be 
afraid  to  say  it  is  a  blow?  You  are  go¬ 
ing  to  face  the  administration,  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  our  fighters  in  Vietnam,  and  tell 
them  what  you  think  on  this  issue.  Do 
you  or  do  you  not  consider  it  a  blow? 
The  amendment  concludes  by  stating: 
and  to  the  safety  of  American  and  allied 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

Let  us  clear  the  atmosphere.  There  is 
not  one  word  here  of  censure  anywhere. 
The  question  is:  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
blow  to  the  common  defense  when  they 


add  additional  steel  mills  in  Communist 
China  at  a  time  when  they  are  fighting 
us  and  killing  our  boys  in  Vietnam? 
Does  it  help  or  hurt  the  cause  of  freedom? 

What  do  Senators  think  about  the 
safety  of  allied  troops  in  Vietnam?  That 
is  what  you  are  voting  on,  and  you  have 
a  right  to  do  so.  It  is  not  an  insult  to 
anybody,  nor  is  it  criticism  to  say  what 
you  think,  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
boys  in  Vietnam,  to  have  new  steel  mills 
being  built  in  Red  China  by  our  friends 
at  a  time  the  Red  Chinese  are  providing 
the  armaments  to  kill  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  made  a  persuasive  speech,  as  he 
always  does.  There  is  the  matter  of 
the  psychology  which  is  involved.  He 
stressed,  and  I  wish  to  reemphasize,  one 
point  that  some  Senators  may  not  have 
caught. 

The  policy  of  our  administration  in 
this  war,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  get 
Hanoi  to  quit  fighting.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  We  are  not  asking  for 
anybody’s  head,  we  are  not  asking  for 
reparations,  we  are  not  asking  for  terri¬ 
tory.  We  are  trying  to  get  Hanoi  to  quit 
killing  people  over  there.  They  are  kill¬ 
ing  them  and  waging  war  and  we  are 
trying  to  get  them  to  quit. 

Senators  should  ask  themselves  in  good 
conscience  before  they  vote:  Is  it  going 
to  help  induce  Hanoi  to  quit  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  votes  its  approval  of  the  actions  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  other  countries  who  are  helping  to 
build  steel  mills  in  Red  China? 

If  you  were  Ho  Chi  Minh  what  would 
you  do  with  that?  Would  you  not  use 
it  to  propagandize  your  troops  and  prop¬ 
agandize  your  people?  Would  you  not 
say,  “Don’t  get  discouraged.  We  have 
serious  casualties,  but  give  us  time. 
Hang  on;  don’t  quit  because  even  the 
Western  friends  of  the  United  States 
have  so  little  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
its  winning  this  war  and  achieving  vic¬ 
tory  that  they  are  beginning  to  build 
steel  mills  for  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  in  China.” 

That  is  the  question  we  are  going  to 
vote  on.  Do  not  get  confused  on  the  is¬ 
sue.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  censor¬ 
ship,  junior,  senior,  lateral,  or  horizontal. 
Censorship  is  not  an  issue. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
pliment  the  Senator  on  his  stand  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]. 

I  have  not  heard  an  adequate  answer 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  this  afternoon. 

We  are  being  told  and  we  are  being 
given  old  perennial  promises  that  this 
bill  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  to  which  to 
attach  an  amendment  such  as  this;  that 
we  should  wait  for  another  vehicle. 
Then  it  gets  lost  in  the  limbo  of  forgot¬ 
ten  things,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

I  can  only  say  that  if  the  boys  demand 
it,  if  the  people  back  home  demand  it — 
and  the  people  back  home  are  demanding 
it — our  consciences  should  not  be  so 
craven  as  not  to  stand  up  against  this 
practice.  We  should  stop  it. 
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I  saw  this  happen  at  Canberra,  at  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  when  the 
American  delegates  stood  up  against 
Russia  and  proved  to  the  neutrals  and 
our  allies  that  we  are  no  longer  the  paper 
tiger  we  have  been  described  by  Russia 
as  being.  We  made  some  headway. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment.  I 
hope  the  Senate  itself  will  sustain  the 
amendment  and  its  sponsors,  because  it 
is  high  time  we  take  such  proper  action. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  contribution. 

With  regard  to  whether  we  should 
write  or  consider  policy  in  this  bill,  Sen¬ 
ators  have  only  to  read  the  first  page. 
It  begins: 

Part  I.  Chapter  1 — Policy. 

This  is  the  place.  Now  is  the  time. 
Senators  can  vote  in  any  way  they  wish 
to.  However,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  they 
should  not  write  policy.  The  very  first 
part  of  the  bill  is  entitled  “Policy.”  The 
first  chapter  is  the  Policy  chapter.  We 
agreed  to  it  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  brought  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  where  I  hope  the  entire  Sen¬ 
ate  will  accept  it.  It  amends  the  pre¬ 
vious  policy  declarations  written  into 
previous  authorizations.  This  is  the 
place  to  write  policy  declarations  and 
we  already  have  some  in  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  act. 

If  the  Senate  has  any  disposition  at  all 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy;  if  we  are  Senators  of  full  stature; 
we  do  not  have  to  limit  our  contribu¬ 
tions  to  exercising  our  “consent.”  Here 
is  a  chance  to  give  our  advice  as  to  what 
we  want  to  have  written  in  the  bill.  Let 
us  do  it  here  and  now. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  lend  my  full  support  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  in  his  Efforts  to  have  a  clear-cut 
vote  on  this  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu¬ 
tion  concerning  the  proposed  sale  of  steel 
fabricating  plants  to  Communist  China. 

I  have  taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  the  past  to  call  Senators’  attentions  to 
the  flagrant  disregard  of  our  national  in¬ 
terest  shown  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  resting  content  with  feeble  protests 
to  our  German  and  French  allies  con¬ 
cerning  their  support  of  this  steel  mill 
venture. 

Last  March,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  to  ex¬ 
press  my  dismay  that  nations  professing 
friendship  to  the  United  States  would 
lend  their  support  to  the  sale  of  strategic 
production  facilities  which  could  be  used 
to  kill  American  soldiers.  Since  that 
time  I  have  twice  brought  this  matter 
to  the  Senate’s  attention,  and  each  time 
received  support  for  the  contention  that 
this  transaction  should  be  opposed  by  the 
full  power  of  our  Department  of  State. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  State, 
apparently  feeling  that  its  mandate  from 
the  American  people  is  unclear,  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  limit  its  efforts  to  prevent  this 
sale  to  gentle  diplomatic  conversation 
over  the  tea,  cookies,  or  cocktails  of 
embassy  parties  in  Bonn  and  Paris. 

I  hope  that  passage  of  the  language 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
will  make  it  clear  to  our  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  to  the  nations  with 
which  they  deal  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  vehemently  oppose  this 
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transaction.  We  do  not  consider  the 
supply  of  strategic  plants  capable  of 
assisting  in  the  killing  of  American 
soldiers  as  a  “simple,  routine  commerical 
transaction.’’ 

I  support  this  resolution  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  hope  that  it  will  succeed 
in  making  it  clear  once  and  for  all 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  does  care  about 
these  steel  mills.  If  this  amendment 
does  not  accomplish  its  purpose,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Senate  should  take  any 
additional  steps  necessary,  including,  if 
needed,  the  use  of  the  appropriations 
power  to  reduce  U.S.  Government  expen¬ 
ditures  for  all  puiposes,  including  mili¬ 
tary,  in  the  European  nations  which  are 
now  permitting  their  own  skills  and  re¬ 
sources  to  be  diverted  into  the  strategic 
goals  of  Communist  China. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted.  It 
would  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  it 
should  not  be  agreed  to.  We  are  at  war 
in  Vietnam.  Some  people  think  we  are 
over  there  to  prevent  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  from  being  taken  over  by  North 
Vietnam.  But  there  is  only  one  reason 
for  our  being  there,  and  that  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  prevent  Communist  ex¬ 
pansion.  If  the  Communists  take  Viet¬ 
nam,  it  is  felt  that  they  will  soon  take 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Burma,  per¬ 
haps  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  and  then 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  If  such  ex¬ 
pansion  were  to  continue,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  could  be  on  the  beaches  of  Hawaii 
in  a  few  years. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  important  that 
we  win  the  war  in  Vietnam.  More  than 
300,000  of  our  men  are  fighting  there  for 
that  principle. 

I  see  no  objection  to  adopting  a  policy 
statement  or  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  U.S.  Government  as  to  the  calami¬ 
tous  effect  of  furnishing  steel  mills — to 
whom?  Red  China.  Who  is  Red  China? 
Red  China  is  the  chief  nation  winch 
supplies  the  enemy.  Without  Red  China, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  could  not  last  30 
days.  Red  China  is  giving  more  than 
moral  support;  she  is  providing  great 
armored  support.  She  is  furnishing 
whatever  is  necessary  to  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong  to  win  the  war.  After 
all,  this  war  is  another  battle  on  the  part 
of  the  Communists  to  accomplish  their 
goal  of  world  domination.  We  might  as 
well  realize  that. 

This  is  a  war  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Communists.  Red  China  is  on 
the  other  side.  Why  should  we  not  call 
on  our  allies  not  to  help  the  enemy,  the 
enemy  who  is  helping  to  destroy  the  free 
world,  including  the  United  States? 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted,  that  the  word  will 
not  go  out  to  our  boys  in  Vietnam  that 
the  Senate  has  turned  down  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  expresses  our  feeling  about 
governments,  who  are  supposed  to  be  our 
allies,  furnishing  steel  plants  to  Red 
China,  which  is  our  enemy.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  how  Red  China  stands. 
Red  China  is  an  aggressor.  Red  China 
is  responsible  for  this  aggression.  North 
Vietnam  would  not  be  down  in  South 
Vietnam  today,  and  the  Vietcong  would 


not  be  fighting  today,  if  it  were  not  for 
Red  China.  I  can  see  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  should  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

How  many  boys  fighting  in  Vietnam 
today  would  oppose  this  amendment? 
Out  of  300,000  boys,  I  dare  say  that  99 
percent  or  more  would  favor  adopting 
the  amendment.  They  do  not  want  a 
steel  mill  built  in  Red  China,  because 
they  will  be  the  ones  to  feel  the  bullets, 
the  armor,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  which 
will  come  from  that  steel  mill. 

How  can  we  enjoy  our  freedom  back 
here,  being  supported  by  those  boys  in 
Vietnam  who  are  protecting  our  freedom 
and  liberty  by  fighting  for  us?  How  can 
we  do  anything  except  give  them  100  per¬ 
cent  support? 

I  hope  that  the  Byrd  amendment  will 
be  adopted,  and  adopted  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  his  interpretation 
of  what  has  been  called  from  time  to  time 
the  domino  theory.  He  seems  to  have 
the  idea  that  the  Communists — if  given 
enough  time — are  going  to  fight  us  on 
the  shores  of  Hawaii  and  the  United 
States.  He  seems  to  think  that  all  of 
Asia — if  the  amendment  is  not  adopted — 
will  fall  to  Communist  China. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  is  no  aid 
in  this  bill  for  West  Germany.  I  would 
also  point  out  that  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  is  a  sovereign  power  and 
has  the  right  to  make  its  own  choice,  just 
as  any  other  country  has,  as  to  whether 
it  will  trade  with  mainland  China  . 

There  is  only  one  major  country  that 
I  know  of — and  that  is  our  own — which 
does  not,  by  law,  allow  trade  with  Com¬ 
munist  China.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  rolling  mill — not  a  steel  mill,  as 
I  interpret  it — will  take  some  years  to 
build.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  not  only  are  West  Germans  involved 
in  this,  with  the  approval  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  also  some  other  of  our 
Western  European  allies  as  well. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate,  before 
it  votes,  would  give  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  responsibility  which  it 
is  taking  unto  itself.  And  I  would  fur¬ 
ther  hope  that  it  would  recognize,  re¬ 
gardless  of  our  own  feelings  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  that  other  countries  are  sovereign 
states  and  have  the  right  to  dictate  what 
their  foreign  and  economic  policy  will  be, 
just  as  we  have  the  right  insofar  as  we 
are  a  sovereign  state. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  which  perhaps  he  or 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  could  answer 
himself. 

There  is  an  organization  of  Western, 
industrialized  nations  called  the  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  or  Cocom  which  deals 
with  the  question  of  shipping  strategic 
materials  to  Communist  countries.  We 
belong  to  it  and  so  does  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany.  I  think  it  is  an  es¬ 
sential  element  of  this  debate  that  it 
should  be  clear  of  record  whether  there 
is  any  legal  prohibition,  by  virtue  of 
membership  in  that  particular  Commit¬ 


tee,  on  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
to  authorize  this  transaction. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Montana  be 
aware  of  that,  or  could  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  answer  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  of  no  pro¬ 
hibition.  I  do  know  that  the  German 
Government  talked  this  matter  over  very 
thoroughly  with  the  U.S.  Government  in 
stages.  West  Germany  indicated  to 
Washington  what  it  intended  to  do.  I 
believe,  furthermore,  that  insofar  as  this 
particular  rolling  plant  is  concerned,  it 
will  take  a  number  of  years  to  build. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  could  enlighten  us?  Has  he 
studied  the  question  on  this  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  communication  from  Doug¬ 
las  MacArthur  II,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  he 
says: 

There  is  no  allied  agreement  which  would 
prohibit  the  sale  or  the  guarantee  of  credits 
for  the  sale  of  this  equipment  to  Communist 
China. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  made  quite  clear  from 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  thus  far,  that 
this  extremely  complicated  and  complex 
matter  raises  a  good  many  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  questions.  The  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  raised  some  of  those  questions.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  raised 
some  fundamental  questions  about  the 
implications  of  this  move,  as  has  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  whip,  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions.  There  are  all  kinds  of  questions 
which  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  quickly 
on  the  Senate  floor.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  told  me  a  moment  ago  that 
no  hearings  had  been  held  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  whatsoever  in  the  committee.  The 
fact  is - 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Have  commit¬ 
tee  hearings  been  held  on  all  of  the  other 
amendments  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No.  I  am  not  justi¬ 
fying  some  of  the  previous  actions.  I  am 
just  making  the  point  that  this  is  quite 
a  far-reaching  problem  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  This  is  obvious  from  listening  to  the 
debate.  Many  Senators  feel  that  this  is 
not  in  the  national  interest.  It  seems 
to  me  that  after  more  complete  con¬ 
sideration,  the  proposal  should  be  modi¬ 
fied  in  some  way.  Perhaps  a  country 
making  wheat  available  to  Red  China, 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  stated, 
is  just  as  much  subject  to  criticism  as  the 
government  of  West  Germany.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  answer  those  questions.  But  a 
few  days  ago  the  Senate,  by  a  rather 
large  margin,  went  on  record  as  favoring 
referral  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  CIA 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  ap¬ 
parently  on  the  assumption  that  that 
committee,  which  has  a  great  interest  in 
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the  measure,  had  not  looked  at  it  and 
had  no  opportunity  to  examine  into  it. 
It  is  clear  that  this  is  a  measure  that  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  may  even  have  some  implications 
for  the  Committee  on  Commerce  because 
it  is  not  really  an  AID  matter.  It  relates 
to  the  question  of  trade  and  commerce. 
It  seems  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  because  of  all 
these  considerations,  and  without  in  any 
way  trying  to  prejudice  the  case,  I  move 
at  this  time  that  the  amendment  be  in¬ 
definitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  modified,  be  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  was 
that  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No;  a  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
the  Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  with¬ 
hold  his  motion  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  may  be  recognized? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  motion  will  be  temporarily 
withheld. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  briefly  to  mention  several  points 
which  have  been  raised  today  by  the  op¬ 
position. 

One  is  the  question  of  adding  this 
amendment  to  the  present  Senate  bill,  S. 
3584. 

I  submit  that  the  bill  itself,  S.  3584, 
starts  out  with  a  statement  of  policy. 
The  amendment  which  I  present  would 
be  an  additional  statement  of  policy. 

Now  the  point  has  been  made  that 
West  Germany  and  several  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  are  not  now  receiving  foreign  aid 
so  that  the  amendment  should  not  be 
incorporated  into  a  foreign  aid  bill. 

First.  I  think,  since  it  does  start  out 
as  a  statement  of  policy,  it  is  perfectly 
all  right  to  add  another  statement  of 
policy  to  it. 

Second.  West  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium  have  received  $18  V2  billion  in 
U.S.  foreign  aid  in  recent  years. 

The  point  has  been  made  also  that  be¬ 
cause  some  countries  permit  trading  by 
their  private  firms  to  send  wheat  to  some 
countries,  we  should  not  adopt  this 
amendment,  pointing  out  what  a  steel 
plant  will  do  when  sent  to  Communist 
China. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  similarity 
between  sending  wheat  to  people  who  are 
starving,  or  permitting  trading  in  wheat, 
and  the  guaranteeing  by  a  government 


the  sending  of  a  steel  plant  to  a  nation 
which  is  the  major  supplier  of  weapons 
which  are  killing  Americans  in  South 
Vietnam. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  say  that 
any  government  that  gives  official  ap¬ 
proval  and  financial  backing — I  am  not 
speaking  of  private  firms ;  I  am  not 
speaking  of  individuals  trading  as  in¬ 
dividuals  in  a  country — to  any  nation, 
and  gives  official  and  financial  backing 
to  a  plan  to  build  steel  plants  in  Com¬ 
munist  China,  which  is  the  chief  sup¬ 
plier  of  war  materiel  to  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong,  “is  a  grave  blow  to 
the  common  defense  of  the  free  world 
and  to  the  safety  of  American  troops  in 
Vietnam.” 

I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  a  great 
dispute  on  those  points. 

Why  in  the  world  cannot  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  pass  a  point  of  view 
on  the  official  action  of  a  government  of 
a  nation  when  the  action  of  that  nation 
jeopardizes  the  lives  of  Americans  who 
have  been  drafted  and  sent  to  Southeast 
Asia  to  fight  against  communism? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  vote 
today  on  this  amendment. 

This  point  was  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  4 
months  ago,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Four  months  ago  attention 
was  called  to  this  deal,  and  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  Congress,  and  little, 
or  no  action,  has  been  taken  otherwise. 
It  seems  to  me  time  for  the  Senate  or  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  speak 
loud  and  clear  on  a  matter  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  of  grave  consequence  to  the  men 
whom  we  have  drafted  to  go  to  South 
Vietnam,  particularly  so  when  we  have 
drafted  others  and  sent  them  to  West 
Germany  and  Western  Europe  to  protect 
those  nations  from  Soviet  aggression. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  motion  to  table  because  I 
thought  we  ought  to  talk  about  it  a  little 
more.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  shall  not  support  the  amendment. 
I  say  this  as  one  who  happens  to  agree 
with  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  about  that  particular 
matter.  I  say  it  as  one  who  thinks  it  is 
a  most  unfortunate,  almost  unfriendly, 
act,  so  far  as  this  country  and  its  per¬ 
sonnel  in  Vietnam  are  concerned,  but, 
nevertheless,  believe  that  action  by  the 
Congress,  officially  taken  on  a  bill  of  this 
nature,  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  think  this  is  what  we  really  should  be 
thinking  about,  not  whether  we  approve 
or  disapprove  of  the  furnishing  of  a 
rolling  mill  to  Communist  China,  but 
whether  the  action  proposed  in  this 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  we 
want  it  to  have,  or  would  be  merely  an 
expression  of  indignation  on  our  part. 

I  shall  express  again  my  complete  dis¬ 
approval  of  and  indignation  over  the 
action  taken  by  the  consortium,  and  at 
the  same  time  vote  against  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  adoption  of  which  would  be 
unwise  and  undesirable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 


yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  seems  to  me  we  make  a  poor  case 
before  the  world  when  we  undertake  to 
slap  on  the  wrist  our  friends  and  allies, 
who  perhaps  are  not  allies  of  ours  in 
Vietnam,  but  who  are  our  allies  else¬ 
where. 

France  has  withdrawn  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  Government,  headed  by 
Mr.  De  Gaulle,  is  that  she  fears  we  may 
draw  France  into  a  nuclear  conflict  by 
some  of  our  policies,  when  they  prefer 
different  policies. 

France  was  defeated  in  Vietnam.  She 
took  that  defeat  and  moved  out.  Finance 
thinks  we  ought  to  accept  defeat  and 
move  out  of  Vietnam. 

When  we  start  condemning  France, 
even  though  it  is  a  mild  rebuke,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  inviting  the  French  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  condemn  our  action.  We  invite 
them  to  pass  judgment  on  something  we 
are  doing.  They  may  have  something  to 
say  to  the  effect  that  it  is  this  country 
which  is  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  not  Red  China.  It  invites 
our  other  allies,  such  as  Italy,  to  say  we 
are  wrong  in  what  we  are  doing. 

When  friends  fall  out  and  have  a  mis¬ 
understanding,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
together  and  talk  it  over  and  try  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  each 
other’s  point  of  view. 

The  people  against  whom  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  directed  are  friends  and  allies 
who,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
conduct  themselves  in  ways  of  which  we 
approve.  To  pick  out  one  action  by  them, 
and  adopt  a  resolution  against  it  would 
be  a  mistake. 

Iam  sure  some  of  our  allies  could  say 
to  us,  “Why  do  you  disapprove  of  our 
doing  business  with  Red  China?”  Did 
you  not  trade  wheat  for  gold  with  Rus¬ 
sia?  Did  not  your  government  get  in  on 
the  transaction  to  provide  credit?  Who 
are  you  to  tell  us  we  should  not  trade 
with  Red  China  when  you  traded  with 
Russia?” 

I  do  not  approve  of  Canada  wheat  sale, 
which  I  understand  was  the  biggest  sale 
ever  made  with  Red  China.  Yet  Canada 
thinks  it  is  good  business.  I  would  be 
happy  for  the  officials  of  our  country  to 
talk  to  the  Canadian  officials,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  we  help  ourselves  with  this 
amendment,  when  this  matter  was  not 
discussed  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  when  it  could  better  be 
discussed  among  friends  and  allies,  to 
try  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  each 
other’s  viewpoint,  rather  than  have  the 
Senate  condemn  our  allies.  This  mat¬ 
ter  was  not  discussed  in  the  committee 
and  it  has  not  been  presented  in  any 
other  way.  It  seems  to  me  it  will  make 
for  misunderstanding  rather  than  un¬ 
derstanding. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  want  more  at  this  time,  whether  it 
be  the  Chinese  Communists,  the  Russian 
Communists,  or  the  Vietnamese  Commu¬ 
nists,  than  to  see  us  fall  out  with  our 
allies  and  our  friends  all  over  the  world 
by  undertaking  to  judge  their  conduct 
rather  than  seeking  to  work  out  with 
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them  an  understanding,  and  gain  the 
utmost  cooperation  that  might  be  forth¬ 
coming  under  better  circumstances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  reasons  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  because  of  other 
questions  and  issues  that  have  been 
raised  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
renew  my  motion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  motion:  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Does  the 
Senator  renew  his  motion? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  renew  the  motion, 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 


Ellender 

Magnuson 

Russell,  S.C. 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Russell,  Ga. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Simpson 

Fong 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Stennis 

Harris 

Mundt 

Symington 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Talmadge 

Hickenlooper 

Nelson 

Thurmond 

Hill 

Pastore 

Tower 

Hruska 

Prouty 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Williams,  Del. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RibicofI 

Long,  Mo. 

Robertson 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

Allott 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Bass 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bayh 

Lausche 

Pearson 

Carlson 

McClellan 

So  Mr.  McGovern’s  motion  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 


Long,  La. 

Morse 

Scott 

Mansfield 

Mass 

Smathers 

McCarthy 

Muskie 

Smith 

McGee 

Neuberger 

Tydings 

McGovern 

Pell 

Williams,  N.J. 

Monroney 

Saltonstall 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Allott 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Bass 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bayh 

Lausche 

Pearson 

Carlson 

McClellan 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 


TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 
OF  THE  SENATE  IN  SECRET 
SESSION 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  the  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present,  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear¬ 
son]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 


nays  55,  as 

follows: 

[No.  156  Leg.] 
YEAS — 34 

Aiken 

Javits 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuberger 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Case 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Clark 

Man  sfield 

Smathers 

Ful  bright 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Gore 

McGee 

Tydings 

Gruening 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Holland 

Morse 

Inouye 

Moss 

NAYS— 55 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Curtis 

Bible 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Dirksen 

Boggs 

Cannon 

Dominick 

Brewster 

Cooper 

Douglas 

Burdick 

Cotton 

Eastland 

that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkanas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  and  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  would  each  vote 
“Yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear¬ 
son]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[No.  157  Leg.] 

YEAS— 56 


Anderson 

Griffin 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Harris 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Hill' 

Ribicoff 

Burdick 

Holland 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Russell,  Ga. 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dominick 

McIntyre 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Tower 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong 

Nelson 

NAYS— 33 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Inouye 

Bartlett 

Fulbright 

Javits 

Case 

Gore 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Church 

Gruening 

Kennedy,  N.Y, 

Clark 

Hart 

Kuchel 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accord  with  Senate  resolutions,  the 
transcript  of  the  recent  secret  session  of 
the  Senate  has  been  made  available  to 
the  chairmen  of  certain  committees  as 
well  as  to  individual  Senators  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  debate.  The  offices  of  all 
Senators  who,  under  the  Senate  resolu¬ 
tions,  have  the  right  of  access  to  this 
transcript  have  been  notified  of  its 
availability. 

I  wish  to  announce  today  that  the 
transcript,  as  adjusted,  will  go  to  the 
Printer  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  27, 
1966.  Any  Senator  who  has  the  right  of 
access  to  the  transcript  and  who  desires 
to  exercise  it  should  do  so  in  room  S-208 
prior  to  noon  on  Wednesday.  At  that 
time  as  adjusted,  the  transcript,  will  be 
sent  to  the  Printer  for  publication. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3534)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the  modified 
form  of  amendment  No.  704.  Section  (c) 
is  the  only  part  of  the  amendment  offered 
yesterday  that  has  been  modified,  and  I 
ask  that  that  section  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  As  modified, 
section  (c) ,  beginning  on  page  4,  line  3, 
reads  as  follows: 

The  proposals  should  include  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  role  that  economic  assistance  by 
the  United  States  and  other  developed  na¬ 
tions  can  and  should  play  in  economic  and 
social  development. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  there  was  some  discussion 
about  this  amendment  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  There  were  some  objections 
raised  by  various  Senators. 

I  have  discussed  the  change  made  in 
section  (c)  with  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  I  have 
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discussed  it  in  depth  and  at  length  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I  have  also  received  the  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  change  from  our  cospon¬ 
sors,  the  Senator  from  Pennslyvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern].  It  has 
also  been  discussed  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
[Mr.  Ftjlbright],  as  well  as  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  the  Senators  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
quest  that  the  amendment  be  read  in 
full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment  in  full. 
Tire  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  after  line  7,  add  the  following: 

“CHAPTER  3 - RESTUDY 

“Sec.  301.  Proposals  for  Future  Pro¬ 
grams. — The  President  is  requested  to  submit 
to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  January  1,  1968, 
his  recommendations,  including  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  carry  out  such  recom¬ 
mendations,  for  such  future  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  programs  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap¬ 
propriate  in  the  national  interest  and  taking 
into  account  the  principles  set  forth  in  sec¬ 
tion  302. 

“Sec.  302.  Principles  To  Be  Taken  Into 
Account  in  Proposals  for  Future  Pro¬ 
grams. — (a)  In  the  formulation  and  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Congress  of  proposals  for  foreign 
assistance  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1,  1968,  such  proposals  should 
include,  among  others,  the  following  cate¬ 
gories  : 

“(1)  Assistance  intended  primarily  for  hu¬ 
manitarian  purposes,  including  grants,  loans, 
contributions,  or  other  aid  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  relief  purposes  through  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  or  relief  agencies,  or 
otherwise,  famine  relief  and  other  assistance 
authorized  by  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  similar  relief  pro¬ 
grams. 

“(2)  Assistance  for  development  purposes 
(A)  to  be  extended  only  to  countries  in 
which  progress  is  being  made  toward  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative, 
and  private  enterprise;  and  (B)  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  sound  plans  for  economic  and 
social  growth  to  the  end  of  developing  the 
resources  of  the  recipient  countries  to  make 
them  self-sufficient  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

“(3)  Assistance  for  political  or  contin¬ 
gency  purposes,  to  be  extended  to  a  limited 
number  of  countries  or  areas,  primarily  for 
purposes  of  advancing  or  protecting  the  mu¬ 
tual  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  countries  or  areas  concerned,  such  as 
programs  relating  to  the  creation  of  special 
relationships  with  recipient  countries,  rein¬ 
forcement  of  alliance-type  relationships,  or 
other  political  or  contingency  purposes. 

“(4)  Military  assistance  to  be  furnished 
for  purposes  that  serve  the  military  defense 
of  the  United  States  as  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

“(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  better  coordi¬ 
nation  of  all  programs  of  United  States  as¬ 
sistance  to  foreign  countries,  and  for  more 
efficient,  economical,  and  effective  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  programs,  the  proposals  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  also  include  provisions 
for  unification,  insofar  as  practicable,  of  the 
administration  of  such  programs  under  a 
single  officer  or  agency. 


“(c)  The  proposals  should  include  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  role  that  economic  assistance 
by  the  United  States  and  other  developed  na¬ 
tions  can  and  should  play  in  economic  and 
social  development. 

“Sec.  303.  Temporary  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  Established. — (a)  There  is  hereby  created 
a  Foreign  Aid  Planning  Committee  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  “Committee”)  which 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  no  more 
than  seven  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  to  be  selected  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“(1)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life,  none  of  whom 
shall  have  served  at  an  executive  level  in  the 
administration  of  the  AID  program  in  Wash¬ 
ington; 

“(2)  Four  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Vice  President; 

“(3)  Four  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Committee  shall  select  a  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
(1)  to  make  such  studies  and  investigations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  proposals  referred 
to  in  section  302(a),  and  (2)  to  provide  the 
President,  or  such  officer  or  agency  as  the 
President  may  designate,  with  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  the  President  or  such  officer  or  agency 
may  request  in  the  formulation  of  such  pro¬ 
posals. 

“(c)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  sec¬ 
retarial,  clerical,  and  other  staff  assistants 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform 
its  functions,  and  to  procure,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  temporary  and  in¬ 
termittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  for  the  departments  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810; 
5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

“(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  who  are  not  other¬ 
wise  employed  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
diem  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  while  so 
engaged,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b- 
2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em¬ 
ployed  intermittently. 

“(e)  The  Committee  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths, 
and  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at¬ 
tendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Committee  may  deem  ad¬ 
visable.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  Chairman.  The  provisions  of  sections 
102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(2  U.S.C.  192-194) ,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Each  department  and  agency  of  the 
Government  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee, 
upon  its  request,  such  information  or  other 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

“(g)  The  Committee  shall  from  time  to 
time  transmit  to  the  President,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  reports  of  its  activities,  including 
its  recommendations,  and  shall  file  its  final 
report  on  or  before  September  1,  1967.  Upon 
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the  filing  of  its  final  report,  the  Committee 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

“(h)  There  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  out  of  sums  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act  such  amounts,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  an  aggregate  of  $400,000,  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  deems  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  its  functions.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  as  modi¬ 
fied. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  a  question  with 
regard  to  subsection  (c)  on  page  3. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the  read¬ 
ing  by  the  clerk  that  this  is  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  language  than  appears  in  printed 
amendment  No.  704.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  totally  different.  There  is  a 
difference  in  language.  There  are  six 
or  seven  lines  in  the  beginning  that  were 
struck  out,  and  the  last  four  or  five  lines 
are  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  concerned 
with  the  wording  under  amendment  No. 
704.  I  would  like  to  know  what  differ¬ 
ence  it  makes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  heard  the 
discussion  of  the  minority  leader  today, 
as  I  did.  The  section  was  changed — I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  will  confirm  this  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  objections  raised  by  the 
minority  leader.  The  portions  he  dis¬ 
cussed  have  been  stricken. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  wording 
is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  read  the  language. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  just  read  in  full. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  clerk  read  section  (c)  of 
amendment  No.  704,  beginning  on  page 
3,  line  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Section 
(c)  will  be  read  again. 

Has  the  Senator  from  New  York  modi¬ 
fied  his  amendment  accordingly? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  give  to  the  clerk  the 
amendment  as  he  has  modified  it,  so  that 
the  clerk  may  read  it? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  proposals  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
should  include  an  analysis  of  the  role  that 
economic  assistance  by  the  United  States 
and  other  developed  nations  can  play  in 
economic  and  social  development  through 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  the  whole 
of  the  subsection? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  rest  has  been 
stricken. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York.  On  page  2,  para¬ 
graph  2,  the  modified  amendment  reads: 

(2)  Assistance  for  development  purposes 
(A)  to  be  extended  only  to  countries  in 
which  progress  is  being  made  toward  re- 
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spect  for  the  rule  of  law.  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative, 
and  private  enterprise; 

I  heartily  applaud  that  provision,  but 
I  wonder  whether  it  is  not  a  little  in¬ 
definite  leaving  it  the  way  it  is — “in 
which  progress  is  being  made  toward” — 
I  believe  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  country  to  admit  that  progress  is 
not  being  made. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion  and  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
would  accept  it  in  his  amendment,  to 
substitute  in  lieu  of  the  words  “in  which 
progress  is  being  made  toward,”  the 
words  “which  exhibit,”  so  that  it  would 
read,  “only  to  countries  which  exhibit 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of 
expression  and  of  the  press.” 

In  other  words,  to  say,  “in  which 
progress  is  being  made  toward”  in  a  field 
so  large,  is  so  vague  and  may  prove  so 
controversial  that  I  think  it  would  not 
mean  much;  but  if  we  say,  “only  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  exhibit  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the 
press,”  then  I  think  we  would  be  nailing 
it  down  more  specifically  to  the  certain 
objective  which  the  Senator  obviously 
desires,  and  which  I  agree  to  be  desirable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  All  this 
amendment  does  would  be  to  establish  a 
commission  to  look  into  this  matter, 
which  would  report  back  to  the  Senate. 
It  was  therefore  felt  that  with  that 
broader  language,  it  could  perhaps  ac¬ 
complish  a  good  deal  more.  I  have  no 
strong  objection  to  the  Senator’s  sug¬ 
gestion.  I  say  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  establish  a  commission  that 
will  come  up  with  reports,  suggestions, 
and  recommendations  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  me  there  has  been  so  much 
ambiguity  and  evasions  in  the  foreign 
aid  program,  that  I  strongly  favor  being 
as  specific  as  possible.  It  is  important 
that  we  try,  in  connection  with  the  aid 
we  hand  out,  to  try  to  uphold  the  rule 
of  law,  freedom  of  expression,  and  of  the 
press  in  the  recipient  countries  and  I 
therefore  think  that  if  the  Senator  would 
agree  to  my  suggestion  I  feel  we  would 
come  closer  to  achieving  the  objective  a 
little  more  definitely  than  by  simply  say¬ 
ing,  “in  which  progress  is  being  made 
toward.”  I  cannot  imagine  any  country 
finding  that  progress  is  not  being  made. 
That  is  my  suggestion  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  accept  it  in  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  Senator  feels  strongly  about 
it,  I  would  say  that  really  is  a  good 
point,  but  the  commission  would  look 
into  it  anyway,  itself;  it  would  look  at 
this  current  debate  in  the  Senate,  and 
reach  an  agreement  as  to  what  it  might 
recommend  to  the  Senate.  I  think  that 
the  language  already  in  the  amendment 
covers  that  matter  satisfactorily.  I  do 
not  feel  that  strongly  about  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  the  Senator  has 
no  objection,  I  should  like  to  move  that 
the  suggestion  be  incorporated  into  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  the  Senator 
identify  the  amendment  for  us,  please? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  on  line  16,  on 
page  2  of  the  Senator’s  amendment,  I 


suggest  striking  out  the  words  “in  which 
progress  is  being  made,”  and  substitut¬ 
ing  “extended  only  to  countries  which 
exhibit  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  free¬ 
dom  of  expression,  and  of  the  press,” 
and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  have 
any  objection? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  believe  it 
makes  any  difference. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  it 
makes  the  Senator  from  Alaska  any 
happier,  I  think  that  we  should  accept 
it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  modify  his 
amendment  accordingly  ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  take  note  of  the  change  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  few  questions 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  notice 
on  page  2  of  his  amendment,  among  the 
categories  to  be  looked  into  by  this  board 
is  specifically  mentioned  title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended — that  is 
the  surplus  program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes; 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  limit  this  to 
title  II? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Because 
that  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole 
effort  made  in  this  field  by  the  food  for 
peace,  and  the  food  for  freedom,  which 
we  discussed  yesterday.  It  was  felt  that 
if  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
had  the  responsibility  in  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  we  would  concentrate  on  the  aid 
program  and  not  try  to  cover  all  the 
other  areas,  although  we  were  going  to 
take  them  into  consideration,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  yesterday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  all  under 
one  AID  program.  Food  and  fiber  has 
been  made  available  to  the  countries  we 
are  assisting  under  the  AID  program. 
Food  for  peace,  as  well  as  food  for  free¬ 
dom  supplements  the  AID  program  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct;  $1.6  billion,  I  believe,  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  during  fiscal 
year  1964  we  made  available  $1.7  billion 
for  the  food-for-peace  program.  In  1965, 
we  made  available  $1.7  billion  and  in 
1966,  $1.7  billion.  In  1967,  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  we  will  make  available  $1.6 
billion. 

Now,  why  does  not  the  Senator  include 
in  this  study  all  titles  of  the  Food  for 
Freedom  Act?  Why  confine  the  study 
to  title  II  only?  Why  limit  the  study  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
the  part  of  the  program  which  has  raised 
the  greatest  controversy  and  the  part 
which  has  been  debated  so  strenuously 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  year,  and 
every  year,  has  been  the  foreign  aid  bill 
program.  Obviously,  the  committee  is 
going  to  take  into  consideration  that  we 
are  making  this  other  effort;  but  it  is 


a  fact  that  what  causes  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty,  on  which  Senators  feel  most 
strongly,  and  where  there  is  the  great¬ 
est  opposition,  is  that  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  have  described  in  this 
amendment.  It  is  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — split  as  it  is,  with  all  sides 
feeling  as  strongly  as  they  do — which,  if 
we  are  to  have  an  adequate  and  suffi¬ 
cient  foreign  aid  program,  we  must  sup¬ 
port  it.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  the 
concentration  of  effort  was  made  in  this 
particular  field. 

There  are  other  committees  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  other  aspects 
of  the  program  and  it  was  felt  that  we 
should  not  go  into  all  those  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  as  much  a 
question  of  jurisdiction  as  it  is  finding 
out  what  is  encompassed  in  foreign  aid. 
The  Senator  argued  here  a  few  days  ago 
that  we  should  make  available  at  least 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
or  a  figure  approximating  that  sum. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could 
I  interrupt  the  Senator  there  by  pointing 
out  that,  of  course,  this  did  not  originate 
with  me.  The  original  statement  was 
made  under  President  Eisenhower  to 
the  United  Nations  in  1969.  And  it  has 
been  repeated  by  various  Presidents  since 
then. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  but  it  has  been 
repeated  by  the  Senator,  and  of  course 
he  believes  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  my  good  friend  from  New  York  that 
in  fiscal  year  1964,  aside  from  the  money 
that  was  made  available  in  economic  aid 
which  was  $2  billion,  and  military  aid, 
which  amounted  to  $1  billion,  there  must 
be  added  food  for  peace,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  programs  of  loans  under  IMF,  IDA, 
and  IDB,  which  when  aggregated  total 
$4.8  billion. 

For  1965,  the  amount  made  available 
for  military  and  economic  aid,  food  for 
peace,  and  the  various  loans  made  by 
banks,  our  total  effort  was  $5.6  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  last  June,  even  though  the  President 
stated  the  amount  he  asked  for  was  a 
“bare  bones”  request  of  $3.4  billion,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  assistance  totaled 
$7.5  billion,  or  a  little  more  than  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  inflated  GNP  of  the  second 
quarter  of  1966  which  at  an  annual  rate 
was  $732  billion. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  if  the  sums 
authorized  are  eventually  appropriated, 
total  foreign  assistance  will  be  in  excess 
of  $6  billion,  of  course,  this  would  in¬ 
clude  supplemental  requests  that  may  be 
forthcoming  if  the  Vietnam  matter  is  not 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

I  am  wondering  why  the  study  by  the 
Commission,  should  not  be  comprehen¬ 
sive  instead  of  restrictive,  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  contemplates.  Why  not  have  the 
Commission  study  every  facet  of  aid  and 
look  into  every  spigot  before  it  comes  to 
a  conclusion? 

Mr.  KENNEDY^  of  New  York.  As  I 
think  I  tried  to  answer,  perhaps  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactorily,  this  was  the  part 
of  the  program  which  caused  great  con¬ 
troversy.  We  thought  therefore  that 
the  Commission  will  concentrate  here. 
Of  course  it  would  be  aware  and  would 
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take  into  consideration  what  was  being 
done  in  the  other  fields.  But  the  pending 
amendment  relates  to  the  foreign  aid 
program  which  we  have  been  discussing 
in  the  past  week  to  see  if  there  could  not 
be  a  new  approach  to  a  program  over 
which  there  has  been  controversy  in  the 
Senate,  and  through  the  country. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  expand¬ 
ing  the  Commission  along  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested.  There  might  be  difficulty  created 
because  of  the  jurisdiction  of  other  com¬ 
mittees.  The  proposal  is  limited  to  this 
particular  situation.  We  are  keeping  it 
limited.  If  as  a  result  we  come  up  with 
suggestions  or  recommendations,  I  think 
the  country  will  benefit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
concede 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  have  had 
discussions  over  the  last  few  days  about 
this,  so  I  concede  the  figures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  think  it  is  as  important  to  look  into 
the  other  aspects  of  foreign  aid  rather 
than  solely  dealing  with  the  assistance 
embraced  in  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
it  is  important.  This  is  a  more  restric¬ 
tive  study.  We  thought  it  well,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  limit  it  to  the  area  over 
which  there  has  been  the  greatest  con¬ 
troversy,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to 
make  a  study  of  it  and  come  up  with 
some  recommendations.  Perhaps  we 
might  be  able  to  expand  the  Commission. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  debate,  he  will  find  we  raised 
the  issue  with  respect  to  the  funding  for 
1965,  the  increase  in  the  quota  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  to  $1,031  mil¬ 
lion.  That  is  certainly  important.  That 
involves  dollars. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  first  installment 
on  the  $750  million  commitment  we  have 
to  provide  funds  for  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  In  ter- American  De¬ 
velopment  Bank  is  $250  million.  That 
also  is  foreign  aid  and  should  be  included 
in  the  study.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
our  contributions  to  international  orga¬ 
nizations  must  be  looked  into  if  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  to  do  the  proper  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  Visitors  in 
the  galleries  will  please  be  quiet.  Sen¬ 
ators  who  desire  to  converse  will  please 
retire  from  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition  to  the 
items  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  fiscal  year 
1966  Congress  appropriated  $205,880,000 
for  the  second  and  final  installment  to 
the  callable  capital  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Development  Bank. 

We  also  appropriated  as  our  second  in¬ 
stallment  of  $250  million  for  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  of  this  same  Bank 
and  then  we  provided  for  another  install¬ 
ment  to  the  International  Development 
Association,  IDA,  of  $104  million. 

In  addition  to  all  that,  Mr.  President, 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
that  was  passed  this  year,  we  provided 
another  $715  million  for  foreign  aid. 

Whenever  any  Senator  states  on  this 
floor  that  we  have  been  niggardly  with 
our  foreign  aid,  as  has  been  stated  during 


this  debate  several  times,  I  think  he  is 
misinformed. 

I  repeat  that,  although  we  made  an 
initial  appropriation  of  only  $3.3  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  we  finally  ended  up 
with  a  foreign  aid  program  totaling 
$7,594,500,000.  I  repeat,  because  I  feel 
strongly  that  emphasis  is  required,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Commission  should 
examine  every  facet  of  aid  that  we  are 
dealing  with  and  make  any  criticisms  it 
desires  to  make  about  them. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  also  go  into  what  our  allies 
are  doing  and  what  the  other  rich  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  are  doing,  but  that  is 
not  covered  by  the  pending  amendment. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  many  nations 
have  made  money  available. 

In  1961,  foreign  aid  furnished  to  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  amounted 
to  $600  million.  In  1964  aid  furnished 
by  the  West  Germans  had  declined  to 
$460  million,  a  decrease  of  $140  million 
or  23.3  percent. 

According  to  information  furnished 
the  Congress  by  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development,  the  high  point  in 
assistance  supplied  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  was  reached  in  1961. 
Since  that  time  this  aid  has  been  on  the 
decline  and  in  1964  was  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  Republic.  It  is  expected 
that  the  amount  of  aid  furnished  the  de¬ 
veloping  nations  by  West  Gei'many  will 
decline  further  in  1965  and  in  future 
years. 

In  1962,  French  assistance  to  develop¬ 
ing  nations  amounted  to  almost  $1  bil¬ 
lion  and  approximated  1.3  percent  of  the 
French  GNP.  This  aid  has  declined  since 
then  and  in  1964  aggregated  about  $840 
million,  or  a  reduction  of  approximately 
$160  million  since  1962.  This  decrease 
stated  in  terms  of  a  percentage  reduction 
amounts  to  16  percent. 

Total  assistance  provided  by  Japan  in 
1964  amounted  to  $180  million,  which  is 
less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  its 
GNP.  Roughly  one-third  of  Japanese 
assistance  is  in  the  form  of  indemnifica¬ 
tion  and  reparation  payments.  Most  of 
the  remainder  of  the  assistance  supplied 
by  the  Japanese  is  in  the  form  of  loans 
with  maturities  of  between  5  and  10 
years  at  average  rates  of  interest  of 
about  6  percent.  Furthermore,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  aforementioned  jus¬ 
tifications,  Japanese  assistance  is  used 
largely  to  promote  Japan’s  exports  in 
the  areas  where  its  trade  is  concentrated, 
namely  in  south  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
which  areas  receive  almost  all  of  the 
Japanese  aid. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  commission 
should  be  specifically  charged  with  the 
duty  of  ascertaining  what  other  nations 
are  giving  aid.  I  do  not  believe  this 
px-oposal  spells  it  out  specifically,  and  in 
my  opinion,  I  feel  we  have  been  too  soft 
with  our  fx-iends  across  the  seas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  hoped  that  at 
some  time  in  the  future  we  might  be 
able  to  end  this  foreign  aid.  In  this 
connection  I  believe  there  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment  a  timetable, 
to  let  the  commission  look  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  make  a  determination  as  to  how 
long  they  think  that  foreign  aid,  as  it 


has  been  going  on  for  the  last  19  years, 
should  pi-oceed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  put  up  more  than  our  share  in 
this  effort,  and  it  strikes  me  that  if  a 
good  job  is  to  be  done,  we  should  have 
the  commission  come  up  with  a  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  a  termination  date  for  foreign 
assistance  as  we  know  it  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
go  to  another  committee  meeting,  but  I 
wish  to  affirm  my  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  I  have  been  present  while  it  has 
gone  through  the  various  stages  of  de¬ 
bate  and  modification.  I  think  fxxnda- 
mentally  it  seeks  to  approach  our  prob¬ 
lems  with  intelligence  and  planning. 
Though  many  may  not  like  that  word,  it 
is  absolutely  essential,  in  our  modem 
day,  considering  the  diversity  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  and  of  the  problems  involved,  and 
the  number  of  constituent  elements  re¬ 
presented.  I  think  it  is  a  worthy  effort 
to  join  the  Congress  with  the  President 
in  advance  planixing  for  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

No  matter  how  some  may  delude  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  proposition  that  foreign 
aid  will  be  over  shortly,  it  will  not.  I 
have  been  in  Congress  since  1948,  and 
have  voted  on  foreign  aid  evei’y  one  of 
those  18  yeai’s,  with  the  exception  of  two 
when  I  was  attorney  general.  We  do 
not  know  when  it  will  end.  We  only 
know  it  will  continue  as  long  as  the  need 
persists.  Instead  of  kidding  ourselves, 
and  doing  it  on  an  annual  basis,  there 
have  been  many  efforts  to  put  oxxr  plan¬ 
ning  on  a  long-range  basis. 

I  have  tried,  for  example,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  private  enterprise  participation  in 
foreign  aid,  to  proceed  in  much  this  way. 
In  fact,  we  have  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  in  the  Senate  which  was  adopted  and 
which  would  do  precisely  that  as  far  as 
private  enterprise  is  concerned.  The 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  my  col¬ 
league,  is  trying  to  put  the  planning  on 
an  overall  basis.  I  think  it  is  a  most 
estimable  effoit,  and  I  hope  veiw  much 
the  Senate  will  support  him  in  it,  and 
that  it  will  be  seen  for  what  it  is,  an 
effort  to  accept  reality  and  to  put  the 
future  planixing  of  our  foreign  aid  ef¬ 
forts  on  a  sound  and  continuing  basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  take  this  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  is,  if  the  Senate  is  willing  to 
allow  me  to  make  it,  because  I  believe  we 
have  now  reached  general  agreement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  pei'mit  me,  it  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  and  I  do  so  now  ask. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  all  right. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 
In  my  own  experience  over  the  last  12 
or  14  years,  I  think  this  will  represent 
the  fourth  or  fifth  special  study  by  a 
special  commission  for  this  special  pur¬ 
pose.  Perhaps  some  good  might  come 
of  it;  I  do  not  know.  Cei'tainly  it 
amounts  to  almost  a  plea  by  the  Senate, 
saying  that  the  committees  charged  with 
servicing  and  making  reports  as  to  au¬ 
thorization  bills  and  appropriation  bills 
are  not  capable  of  undei’taking  and  do¬ 
ing  the  very  things  that  are  embraced  in 
the  pending  amendment. 
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I  make  this  further  observation:  Here 
we  propose  a  study  commission  to  con¬ 
sist  exclusively  of  members  of  one  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate ;  and  yet  inherently, 
and  in  a  broad  and  a  very  deep  way, 
there  are  at  least  two  very  extensive 
fields  that  this  amendment  gets  into  and 
contemplates  besides  that  of  foreign  re¬ 
lations.  One  of  those  fields  is  appro¬ 
priations,  and  the  other  is  the  military, 
the  field  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee,  because  there  are  embraced  in  the 
amendment  an  assessment,  a  study,  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  recommendations  with 
reference  to  military  assistance  in  the 
role  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  simply  call  to 
the  Senator’s  attention,  and  also  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
whose  amendment  this  is,  that  on  the 
original  military  assistance  bill,  when  it 
was  before  us  for  the  first  time,  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  took  over  the 
hearing,  and  it  was  agreed  at  that  time, 
rather  than  to  have  a  joint  hearing — I 
think  the  first  one  was  a  joint  hearing, 
and  then  it  was  agreed  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  should  take  it  over, 
and  if  there  was  any  military  question, 
it  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  thereafter. 

For  1  or  2  years,  the  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices,  and  then  I  think  it  was  the  feeling 
of  those  who  were  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  it  really  would  be  better 
to  have  it  come  directly  to  the  floor;  so 
that  arrangement  was  not  carried  on. 

But  I  wonder,  in  that  connection,  if  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  permit  me  to 
say  so,  whether  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota,  whose  amendment  this  is,  would 
agree  to  a  modification  of  subsection  (2) 
on  page  4,  line  18,  to  read,  instead  of  just 
four  members  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  “four  members  chosen 
from  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  Armed  Services,  and  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate.” 

In  other  words,  leave  the  statement  “to 
be  designated  by  the  Vice  President”  un¬ 
changed,  and  not  change  anything  else, 
except  that  the  four  members  be  chosen 
from  the  three  committees,  which  all 
three  have  something  to  do  with  the  mat¬ 
ter,  rather  than  just  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  can  see  some  merit, 
perhaps,  in  bringing  in  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  in  some  way,  if  it  can 
be  done,  but  why  bring  in  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services?  Because  we  have 
taken  the  military  section  out  of  the  bill, 
and  this  deals  only  with  economic  assist¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  have,  on  page  3  of 
the  pending  amendment  subsection  (4), 
which  reads  : 

(4)  Military  assistance  to  be  furnished  for 
purposes  that  serve  the  military  defense  of 
the  United  States  as  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

That  is  part  of  the  study  the  commis¬ 
sion  would  make. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  but  it  is  attached 
to  the  economic  aid  part  of  the  bill.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  Commission  with  only 
that  many  committee  members  on  it,  no 
committee  will  have  adequate  represen¬ 
tation  to  provide  any  cross  section  of 
views  at  all. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  permit  me  to  say 
so - - 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  did  not  intend 
to  increase  the  number  at  all.  I  simply 
said  the  Vice  President  should  be  able 
to  choose  from  members  on  the  three 
committees,  rather  than  merely  the  one. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  committee  if 
that  is  to  be  done,  because,  for  example, 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  each  of  us  is  more  or 
less  typed  as  having  certain  ideas  on  eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  If  the  Vice  President  were  to 
select  one  member  from  each  of  the  com¬ 
mittees,  the  decision  could  be  predeter¬ 
mined  in  advance.  By  increasing  the 
number,  it  could  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  some  pros  and  some  cons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  supporters  of  the  amendment 
failed  to  read  it  carefully.  I  see  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that,  under  the  amendment,  the 
committee  might  investigate  the  CIA,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to 
have  four  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  it.  We  might  wish 
to  take  that  into  account,  because  sec¬ 
tion  3,  on  page  2,  reads: 

Assistance  for  political  or  contingency  pur¬ 
poses,  to  be  extended  to  a  limited  number  of 
countries  or  areas 

That  might  very  well  involve  the  CIA. 
It  would  be  most  dangerous  to  have  four 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  such  a  committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  observation  particularly  in  view 
of  the  recent  debate  on  the  floor  on  that 
general  subject  which  had  an  unfortun¬ 
ate  termination  so  far  as  the  viewpoint 
just  expressed  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  just  said  about  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  point 
out  that  in  1964,  food  for  peace  provided 
33  percent  of  our  foreign  aid.  In  1965 
it  was  28  percent.  In  1966  it  was  20  per¬ 
cent.  Considering  these  facts,  why 
should  not  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  have  a  berth  on  this  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  see  no  reason  why 
not.  To  narrow  this  committee  down 
for  a  study  and  investigation  of  such 
monumental  scope  and  to  limit  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  four  members  of  only  one  com¬ 
mittee  seems  to  me  to  make  it  a  little 
bit  off  balance,  in  fact  very  ill  balanced. 

I  point  that  out  as  an  added  reason 
why  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  note  that  in  subsection  (1)  of  sec¬ 
tion  201,  on  page  2,  of  the  pending 


amendment  reference  is  made  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

That  is  the  title  that  has  to  do  with 
famine  relief. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  that  comes 
under  this  heading,  “Assistance  Intend¬ 
ed  Primarily  for  Humanitarian  Pur¬ 
poses.” 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  understand 
from  that  that  the  only  research  that 
this  committee  would  make,  looking  to 
suggestions  or  changes  of  programs  lying 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  would  be  in 
that  field  covered  by  title  II  of  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  As  I  said  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yesterday,  and  as  I  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  today,  they 
would  certainly  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  these  other  pi-ograms  exist 
and  how  they  operate  and  how  much  is 
expended  each  year  while  they  are  de¬ 
termining  what  should  be  done  under 
this  program,  rather  than  under  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  study  commis¬ 
sion,  however,  would  not  take  up  mat¬ 
ters  arising  under  titles  I,  III,  and  IV  of 
the  Food  for  Peace  Act.  Title  I,  for 
instance,  deals  with  the  sale  of  food 
commodities  or  agricultural  commodities 
for  soft  currencies;  title  III,  as  I  recall  it, 
for  barter ;  and  title  IV,  the  sale  for  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  installment  plan  or  credit 
terms.  All  such  details  would  still  be 
left  exclusively  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It 
would  be  left  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  Obviously  the 
Senator  from  Florida  understands  that 
the  planning  committee  would  be  aware 
of  that  and  would  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  what  was  being  done  under  those 
programs,  while  considering  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No  provision  would 
be  made  for  suggested  changes  in  titles 
I,  III,  and  IV  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I  emphasize  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  to  the  Senate 
that  all  we  have  been  talking  about 
over  the  period  of  the  last  day  or  so 
is  a  study.  After  the  study  has  been 
made — and  there  will  be  eight  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  study  committee — the 
committee  will  make  its  report  back  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Everybody  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  consider  that  study  and  to 
make  his  own  judgment  as  to  its  validity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  appropriate 
committees  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
specific  subject  matter  would  still  have 
the  responsibility  of  examining  and  re¬ 
porting  upon  suggested  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  They 
would  examine  and  report  upon  any  sug¬ 
gestion  they  might  make.  Some  sug¬ 
gestions  might  be  made  to  other  commit¬ 
tees.  But  each  Representative  would 
have  to  pass  on  the  matter  and  tach 
Senator  would  have  to  pass  on  it. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  for  work¬ 
ing  out  an  acceptable  adjustment  of 
what  were  our  differences.  I  think  all 
of  our  differences  were  more  in  form 
than  they  were  of  serious  substance  all 
the  time. 

The  amendment  now  allays  the  con¬ 
cern,  if  not  the  fears,  of  some  who 
thought  there  was  an  implied  commit¬ 
ment  under  the  language  originally  pro¬ 
posed  to  commit  ourselves  to  narrow  the 
gap  between  the  have  and  have-not  na¬ 
tions.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  will 
benefit  from  the  study  that  will  flow 
from  the  special  commission  the  amend¬ 
ment  calls  for. 

The  purpose  and  direction  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Clark-Mundt  amendment  is  quite 
different  from  the  amendment  I  helped 
draft  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  last  year.  It  is  also  very  different 
from  the  version  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  after  the  Kennedy-Clark- 
Mundt  amendment  was  added  on  the 
floor.  It  is  not  completely  accurate  to 
say  this  is  what  the  Senate  approved  last 
year.  The  Senate  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  other  amendment  that  it  ap¬ 
proved  last  year. 

The  committee  version  of  1965  began 
by  terminating  future  aid  under  what 
are  called  foreign  aid  measures  and  also 
terminating  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  This  was  put  into  the  committee 
amendment  to  make  certain  that  the  re¬ 
view  of  foreign  aid  would  include  all 
kinds  of  assistance,  including  that  under 
food  for  peace.  Our  bill  ended  the 
largest  program  under  food  for  peace 
along  with  the  current  version  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  just  so  all  these  forms  of  aid 
would  be  considered  and  dealt  with  as  a 
piece. 

Take  a  look  at  this  language  in  the 
1965  bill.  It  began: 

Sec.  701.  Termination  of  Existing  Pro¬ 
grams. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  pursuant  to  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
extension  thereof,  to  any  country  or  area 
(or  enterprise  thereon)  subsequent  to  June 
30,  1967. 

The  reason  for  that  language  was  to 
include  Public  Law  480  in  any  review  of 
foreign  aid.  The  committee  fully  recog¬ 
nized  and  appreciated  that  so-called  food 
for  peace  is  one  of  the  biggest  foreign 
aid  programs  we  have.  Beginning  this 


year,  Public  Law  480  will  no  longer  be  a 
surplus  disposal  program.  We  will  begin 
raising  food  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  distribution  abroad.  It  is  every  bit  as 
much  a  part  of  economic  assistance  as 
the  manufactured  commodities  we  also 
produce  for  distribution  under  AID  con¬ 
tract. 

Senators  will  recall  that  last  year  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  seemed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  action  would  constitute 
trespassing  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  We  sought 
no  trespass  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  We  took  the 
position  that  what  they  do  under  Public 
Law  480  and  food  for  peace  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  foreign  aid,  and  any  com¬ 
mission  looking  into  foreign  aid  ought 
to  look  into  that  matter,  too. 

We  made  some  adjustments  and  got 
his  agreement  to  the  language  I  have 
just  this  afternoon  read  because  he 
shared  our  view  that  Public  Law  480 
should  be  included  in  any  review  of  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

I  was  gratified  to  hear  Senator  Ellen¬ 
der — if  I  understood  correctly — make  the 
same  point,  that  food  for  peace  and 
Public  Law  480  really  are  part  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  It  is  not  specifically 
set  forth  in  this  resolution,'as  it  was  last 
year,  but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  Commission  that  is  to  be  set  up  here 
could  not  cover  all  forms  of  foreign  as¬ 
sistance,  including  those  authorized  in 
other  laws. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  one  of  the  many  co¬ 
authors  whose  names  are  associated  with 
this  proposal,  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that,  early  in  our  discus¬ 
sions,  the  first  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  then  sole  author,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy]— although  I  believe  it  had  two 
authors,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] — was  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  words  “among  others.”  So  that 
,  the  Commission,  in  addition  to  anything 
we  stipulate  here,  would  have  a  wide- 
open  field  in  which  to  carry  out  its  inves¬ 
tigations — any  place  that  it  felt  its  in¬ 
vestigations  would  be  valid. 

So  the  legislative  history  recounted  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  certainly  would 
prove  an  inducement  to  them  to  do  that 
which  they  could  legally  do  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  statement  is  very 
helpful.  I  understand,  then,  from  his  in¬ 
tervention,  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  advises  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senate  that  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  set  up,  it  would  have  general  power 
to  go  into  a  review  of  Public  Law  480  and 
food  for  peace  or  any  other  assistance 
program  available. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  now  written,  the 
Commission  would  have  the  power  to 
make  investigations  of  anything,  any¬ 
where,  relevant  to  the  whole  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  program,  until  it  rims  out  of  its 
$400,000. 


Mr.  MORSE.  That  was  my  under¬ 
standing,  but  I  desired  to  make  the  rec¬ 
ord  clear,  because  we  clearly  contem¬ 
plated  that  in  my  amendment  of  last 
year. 

A  second  section  of  our  committee 
amendment  directed  the  study  commis¬ 
sion  to  seek  unification  of  all  such  aid 
programs  under  a  single  officer  or  agen¬ 
cy.  The  language  reads  as  follows: 

In  order  to  provide  for  better  coordination 
of  all  programs  of  United  States  assistance 
to  foreign  countries,  and  for  more  efficient, 
economical,  and  effective  administration  of 
such  programs,  the  proposals  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  also  include  provisions  for  unifica¬ 
tion,  insofar  as  practicable,  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  programs  under  a  single  of¬ 
ficer  or  agency. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  al¬ 
ready  spoken  about  the  omission  from 
this  amendment  of  a  termination  provi¬ 
sion.  I  wish  it  were  in.  But  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  getting  it  through  the  House, 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  get  through 
the  Senate  under  the  circumstances  pre¬ 
vailing  this  year. 

Nevertheless,  this  comment  should  be 
made,  to  show  the  difference  betvwsen 
the  position  I  took  last  year  on  the 
amendment  that  the  Senate  adopted,  in¬ 
cluding  the  addition  of  the  Kennedy- 
Clark  amendment  of  last  year,  and  the 
situation  this  year  with  the  Kennedy- 
Clark-Mundt  amendment. 

Omission  of  the  termination  provision, 
with  its  inclusion  of  food  for  peace, 
would  leave  entirely  up  to  the  study 
group  the  review’  of  all  aid  programs  or 
just  those  provided  for  in  this  bill  and 
in  the  military  aid  bill.  The  only  type 
of  assistance  specifically  described  as  in¬ 
cluding  other  laws  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  directed  to  study  is  in  the  area  of 
humanitarian  relief.  No  mention  is 
made  of  specific  laws  in  the  area  of  de¬ 
velopment,  nor  the  area  of  political  aid, 
nor  the  area  of  military  aid. 

Another  omission  from  this  amend¬ 
ment  offered  this  year  is  subsection  (b) 
of  the  committee  bill  of  last  year.  It 
reads : 

The  proposals  referred  to  in  subsection  (2) 
should  also  provide  that  after  June  30,  1967, 
the  total  number  of  countries  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  total  of  fifty. 

I  should  prefer  some  limitation  in  this 
amendment.  But  there  is  a  reference  to 
this  matter  in  current  bills. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  because 
he  is  the  only  coauthor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
agree  wuth  me  that  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  Commission  are  sufficiently 
broad  so  that  in  any  study  of  foreign  aid 
it  could  take  into  consideration — it  seems 
to  me  that  it  should  take  into  consider¬ 
ation — the  number  of  countries  that 
ought  to  receive  aid? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
broad  enough  to  do  that,  because  actually 
no  arbitrary  limitations  are  in  the 
amendment. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  I  introduced 
a  companion  amendment  of  my  own. 
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The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy]  introduced  one.  When  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  called  up  first,  I  called  attention  to 
the  basic  difference,  which  was  that  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  were  some  stipulations 
and  some  suggestions  and  some  guide¬ 
lines  to  which  I  objected.  I  objected  be¬ 
cause  the  guidelines,  if  established, 
seemed  to  mutually  exclude  anything 
else. 

Realizing  that  we  could  not  strike  the 
whole  subject,  I  suggested  that  we  include 
the  words  “among  others.”  When  the 
Commission  is  told  that  among  others 
it  may  include  this,  it  means  that  among 
the  other  things  they  may  include  is 
everything  else  in  the  world  relevant  to 
the  problem. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oregon  need  have 
no  concern  about  that,  provided  a  Com¬ 
mission  is  appointed  which  would  follow 
the  leadership  of  its  own  noses,  instead 
of  accepting  direction  from  some  ulterior 
source. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  this  Commission 
is  appointed,  it  should  read  this  debate 
very  carefully.  ' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  hope  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  At  least,  it  would  be 
responsible  for  following  the  legislative 
history  of  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  desire 
this  legislative  history  to  show  clearly 
that  if  we  pass  the  amendment  this 
afternoon — I  shall  support  it — it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Commission  would 
have  within  its  terms  of  reference  the 
authority  to  make  inquiry  into  the  extent 
of  the  program  for  the  future,  including 
the  number  of  countries  that  should 
receive  aid  by  way  of  foreign  aid  from 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
very  short-sighted  Commission  that 
would  ignore  that  salient  factor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  not  be  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  the  amendment  if  it  did  not  do  so,  and 
it  would  be  subject  to  criticism  if  it  did 
not. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Win  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  tell  me  whether  or 
not  it  is  the  intent  of  the  authors  of  this 
proposal  that  the  Commission’s  studies 
would  really  include  everything  that  is  in 
the  policy  declaration  that  is  part  of  the 
basic  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961? 
Does  the  Senator  contemplate  any  limi¬ 
tation? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  This  amendment 
deals  primarily  with  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  This  is  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  sets  forth 
the  general  purposes  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  that  this  special 
committee  or  commission  be  set  up  to 
study  this  whole  field  and  all  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  which  have  been  set  for  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program  through  the 
years  and  are  still  part  of  the  basic  act? 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Commission 
should  discuss  all  of  the  various  records 
and  types  and  programs  of  foreign  aid 
which  have  been  engaged  in,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  other  determinations  which  might 
be  made,  governing  any  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  future.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  broad  enough  to  go  into  foreign 
policy  and  military  policy,  and  things  of 
that  type. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  say  it  is  simply 
the  policy  which  has  been  set  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act,  I  assume  that  is  the 
policy  which  it  is  the  intention  that  Con¬ 
gress  pursue.  In  other  words,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  desires  that  the 
Commission  have  rather  general  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  whole  field  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  the  specific  field  of 
foreign  aid,  I  desire  the  Commission  to 
have  general  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  bill  before  us  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  part  I,  chapter  1,  section  102 
of  that  act,  which  is  a  three-page  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  so  that  the  Senators  may  know  the 
limitation  and  scope  of  the  objectives  we 
have  set  for  this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  op  1961,  as  Amended 
part  1 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  102.  Statement  op  Policy. — It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  peace  depends  on 
wider  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  inter¬ 
dependence  of  men,  and  survival  of  free 
institutions  in  the  United  States  can  best  he 
assured  in  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  free¬ 
dom. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  in  the 
past  provided  assistance  to  help  strengthen 
the  forces  of  freedom  by  aiding  peoples  of 
less  developed  friendly  countries  of  the  world 
to  develop  their  resources  and  improve  their 
living  standards,  to  realize  their  aspirations 
for  justice,  education,  dignity,  and  respect  as 
individual  human  beings,  and  to  establish 
responsible  governments. 

The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  a  primary 
necessity,  opportunity,  and  responsibility  of 
the  United  States,  and  consistent  with  its 
traditions  and  ideals,  to  renew  the  spirit 
which  lay  behind  these  past  efforts,  and  to 
help  make  a  historic  demonstration  that  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  political  democracy  can  go 
hand  in  hand  to  the  end  that  an  enlarged 
community  of  free,  stable,  and  self-reliant 
countries  can  reduce  world  tensions  and 
insecurity. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  friendly  foreign  countries  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  development  of  their  free  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions  and  productive  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  by  minimizing  or  eliminating  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  capital. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
institution  of  full  investment  guaranty  pro¬ 
grams  under  title  III  of  chapter  2  of  this  part 
with  all  recipient  countries  would  be  regarded 
as  a  significant  measure  of  self-help  by  such 
countries  improving  the  climate  for  private 
investment  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
the  principles  of  increased  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  and  trade  among  countries,  freedom  of 
the  press,  information,  and  religion,  freedom 


of  navigation  in  international  waterways, 
and  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  private 
persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful 
activities  without  discrimination  as  to  race 
or  religion.  The  Congress  further  declares 
that  any  distinction  made  by  foreign  nations 
between  American  citizens  because  of  race, 
color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of,  or  the 
exercise  of,  personal  or  other  rights  available 
to  American  citizens  is  repugnant  to  our 
principles.  In  the  administration  of  all  parts 
of  this  Act  these  principles  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  such  a  way  in  our  relations  with 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States 
which  are  in  controversy  with  each  other  as 
to  promote  an  adjudication  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  by  means  of  international  law  pro¬ 
cedures  available  to  the  parties. 

Accordingly,  the  Congress  hereby  affirms  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  make 
assistance  available,  upon  request,  under  this 
part  in  scope  and  on  a  basis  of  long-range 
continuity  essential  to  the  creation  of  an 
environment  in  which  the  energies  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  can  be  devoted  to  con¬ 
structive  purposes,  free  of  pressure  and  ero¬ 
sion  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom.  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  furnishing 
assistance  under  this  part  excess  personal 
property  shall  be  utilized  wherever  practi¬ 
cable  in  lieu  of  the  procurement  of  new  items 
for  United  States-assisted  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  assistance  under  this  part  shall 
be  complemented  by  the  furnishings  under 
any  other  Act  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  by  disposal  of  excess  property 
under  this  and  other  Acts. 

Also,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  conviction 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long 
as  international  communism  continues  to 
attempt  to  bring  under  Communist  domi¬ 
nation  peoples  now  free  and  independent 
and  to  keep  under  domination  peoples  once 
free  but  now  subject  to  such  domination. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  make  available  to  other 
free  countries  and  peoples,  upon  request,  as¬ 
sistance  of  such  nature  and  in  such  amounts 
as  the  United  States  deems  advisable  and 
as  may  be  effectively  used  by  free  countries 
and  peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their 
freedom.  Assistance  shall  be  based  upon 
sound  plans  and  programs;  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  social  as  well  as  economic  aspects 
of  economic  development;  be  responsible  to 
the  efforts  of  the  recipient  countries  to  mo¬ 
bilize  their  own  resources  and  help  them¬ 
selves;  be  cognizant  of  the  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  pressures  which  hamper  their  growth; 
and  shall  emphasize  long-range  development 
assistance  as  the  primary  instrument  of  such 
growth. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  these  funds  great  attention 
and  consideration  should  be  given  to  those 
countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assist¬ 
ance,  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  and 
directed  against  the  United  States  or  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act. 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  in  the 
administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  the  highest  practicable  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  given  to:  programs  provid¬ 
ing  for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  use  by 
institutions  and  organizations  in  making  re¬ 
payable  low-interest  rate  loans  to  individuals 
in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of  homes, 
the  establishment,  equipment  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  small  independent  business  con¬ 
cerns,  purchase  of  tools  or  equipment  needed 
by  individuals  for  carrying  on  an  occupation 
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or  a  trade  or  financing  the  opportunity  for 
individuals  to  obtain  practical  education  in 
vocational  and  occupational  skills,  and  to 
those  programs  of  technical  assistance  and 
development  which  will  assist  in  carrying 
out  and  in  preparing  a  favorable  environ¬ 
ment  for  such  programs.  While  recognizing 
that  special  requirements,  differing  develop¬ 
ment  needs  and  political  conditions  in  various 
assisted  countries  will  affect  the  priority  of 
such  programs  and  of  each  country’s  rela¬ 
tive  ability  to  implement  them,  it  is  further 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  each  such  assisted 
country  should  be  encouraged  to  give  ade¬ 
quate  recognition  to  such  needs  of  the  people 
in  the  preparation  of  national  development 
programs. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  regional  organizations  of  free 
peoples  for  mutual  assistance,  such  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Or¬ 
ganization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De¬ 
velopment,  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity,  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  Colombo  Plan,  the  South  East  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization,  and  others,  and  expresses  its 
hope  that  such  organizations  may  be 
strengthened  and  broadened,  and  their  pro¬ 
grams  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation 
may  be  made  more  effective  in  the  protection 
of  the  independence  and  security  of  free  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  the  development  of  their  economic 
and  social  well-being,  and  the  safeguarding 
of  their  basic  rights  and  liberties. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in 
the  administration  of  programs  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  chapter  2  of  this  part,  every  pos¬ 
sible  precaution  should  be  taken  to  assure 
that  such  assistance  is  not  diverted  to  short¬ 
term  emergency  purposes  (such  as  budgetary 
purposes,  balance-of-payments  purpose,  or 
military  purposes)  or  any  other  purpose  not 
essential  to  the  long-range  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  recipient  countries. 

The  Congress  urges  that  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  (including  private  enterprise  within 
such  countries)  able  to  contribute  join  in 
a  common  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals 
stated  in  this  part.  In  particular,  the  Con¬ 
gress  urges  that  other  industrialized  free- 
world  countries  increase  their  contributions 
and  improve  the  forms  and  terms  of  their 
assistance  so  that  the  burden  of  the  common 
undertaking,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
shall  be  equitably  borne,  by  all.  It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that,  where  feasible,  the 
United  States  Government  invite  friendly 
nations  to  join  in  missions  to  consult  with 
countries  which  are  recipients  of  assistance 
under  this  part  on  the  possibilities  for  joint 
action  to  assure  the  effective  development  of 
plans  for  the  economic  development  of  such 
recipient  countries  and  the  effective  use  of 
assistance  provided  them;  and  that  the 
President  may  request  the  assistance  of  inter¬ 
national  financial  institutions  in  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  such  missions. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  by  this  Act  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  or  withheld  from  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  to  further  the  objectives  of  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  war  against  communism  and  the 
return  of  their  homeland  of  Americans  in¬ 
volved  in  that  struggle. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  or  any  other  Act  to  any  for¬ 
eign  country  which  hereafter  permits,  or  fails 
to  take  adequate  measures  to  prevent,  the 
damage  or  destruction  by  mob  action  of  the 
United  States  property  within  such  country, 
should  be  terminated  and  should  not  be  re¬ 
sumed  until  the  President  determines  that 
appropriate  measures  have  been  taken  by 
such  country  to  prevent  a  recurrence  thereof. 

This  Act,  or  the  furnishing  of  economic, 
military,  or  other  assistance  under  this  Act, 
shall  not  be  construed  as  creating  a  new 
commitment  or  as  affecting  any  existing  com¬ 
mitment  to  use  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  for  the  defense  of  any  foreign  country. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  so  that  he  may  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MundtI. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  at¬ 
tention  to  the  language  contained  in 
lines  1  through  6  on  page  2  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  this  Commission  is  to  formu¬ 
late  and  submit  proposals  for  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  for  “fiscal  years” — and  I  notice 
that  that  is  in  the  plural — beginning  on 
or  after  July  1, 1968. 

Does  not  this  proposed  amendment 
contemplate  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  going  to  be  continued  until  the 
last  lingering  echo  of  Gabriel’s  horn 
trembles  into  silence? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  not,  because 
those  who  study  the  record  and  debate 
on  this  matter  will  observe  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  emphatically  in  a  rollcall  vote 
called  for  this  to  be  a  1-year  authoriza¬ 
tion.  The  program  ends  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  amendment,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  it  would  do  to  foreign  aid  to 
foreign  countries,  would  cut  off  aid  to 
members  of  this  Commission  at  the  end 
of  1  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Commission  ex¬ 
pires  when  it  makes  its  report.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  I 
pointed  out  last  night  in  colloquy  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  it  is  not  accurate  to 
say  that  the  amendment  that  we  have 
under  consideration  is  the  same  thing 
we  voted  for  a  year  ago.  It  has  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  same  thing  we 
voted  for  but  we  have  to  take  into 
account  what  else  we  voted  for  that  was 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
amendment. 

We  have  to  take  into  account  that  some 
of  its  characteristics  did  not  come  out  of 
the  committee,  but  were  added  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  When  you  look  at 
the  total  amendment  that  we  reported 
from  committee,  including  the  facts  I 
have  pointed  out  that  are  not  in  the  bill 
this  year,  I  think  there  is  a  partial  ex¬ 
planation  of  why  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  and  I  were  right  last  year 
in  insisting  we  should  modify  the  amend¬ 
ment  this  year.  That  is  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  I  appreciate  it  very 
much.  He  agreed  to  do  it  along  the  lines 
which  I  will  mention  in  a  moment. 

But  because  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  made  the  record  he  made 
last  night,  I  thought  it  fair  to  him,  as 
well  as  myself,  to  point  out  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  bill  and  amendment 
this  year,  and  the  bill  and  amendment  of 
last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
colloquy  that  took  place  last  night  I 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
as  written  laid  down  directions  to  the 
Commission  of  12.  After  it  laid  down 
directions  it  proceeded  to  state  that  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  study,  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  study  make 
recommendations. 
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My  anxiety  was  provoked  by  the  para¬ 
dox  of  what  is  sought  to  be  done.  It  was 
declared,  in  effect,  that  we  shall  have  an 
impartial  study  from  which  a  commis¬ 
sion  advises  about  what  our  course  of 
economic  assistance  in  the  future  shall 
be. 

But  as  I  have  already  stated,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary,  the  bill  proceeded  to  tell  this 
Commission  of  12  what  in  effect  it  should 
do. 

I  now  read  from  page  three,  beginning 
on  line  18  the  material  which  I  under¬ 
stand  has  been  stricken  from  the  amend¬ 
ment  through  the  discussions  that  have 
been  had.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  language  of  the 
bill  was,  as  follows: 

The  proposals  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
should  be  based  on  an  analysis  and  estimate 
of  the  funds  required  by  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  to  close  the  widening 
gap  between  the  economically  privileged  na¬ 
tions  and  those  nations  striving  to  achieve 
a  developed  economy. 

This  analysis  should  examine  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  development  requirements 
and  the  rising  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States. 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  that  was 
under  consideration  last  year,  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  envisioned,  in  essence,  a  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  or  a 
substantial  reduction  of  it.  That  was 
the  basis  upon  which  we  proceeded. 

However,  this  amendment  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  It  is  true 
that  the  Record  shows  that  78  Senators 
voted  for  it,  and  1  Senator  voted  against 
it.  But  I  submit  that  a  complete  reading 
of  the  record  and  the  proceedings  in  1965 
will  disclose  that  the  primary  objective 
of  the  study  was  to  bring  about  a  termi¬ 
nation  or  reduction  of  the  program. 

In  conclusion,  the  striking  of  lines  18 
down  to  a  part  of  line  23  puts  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  amendment  in  a  form  that 
will  require  an  objective  study  of  the 
advisability  of  either  increasing,  decreas¬ 
ing,  or  terminating  foreign  aid. 

On  that  basis,  I  favor  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
wanted  to  give  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  the  opportunity  to  make 
his  statement  in  view  of  the  colloquy  we 
engaged  in  last  night  with  our  friends, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  others. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Last  night  I  asked 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
why  he  accepted  the  amendment  last 
year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  I  had  made  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  want  to  add 
that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
tried  to  be  polite  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  have  to  try 
to  be  polite  to  them;  it  is  always 
a  pleasure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  also,  as  a  tacti¬ 
cal  operation,  he  agreed  to  accept  it, 
believing  that,  by  so  doing,  the  amend- 
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ment  he  offered  would  be  adopted;  and 
it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  78  to  1. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  the  cordial  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  myself,  which  has  existed  for  some 
10  years,  makes  it  quite  unnecessary  for 
us  to  be  polite  to  each  other.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  I 
also  have  a  cordial  relationship. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Except  that  some 
time  ago  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
on  television,  described  me  as  dema¬ 
gog.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  call  attention  to  that  or 
point  it  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  misin¬ 
formed.  I  never  think  of  him  as  a  dema¬ 
gog;  nothing  would  be  further  from  my 
mind.  I  consider  him  a  stanch  de¬ 
fender  of  the  age  that  has  passed  against 
the  age  that  is  “thronging  before.” 
[Laughter.] 

May  I  complete  my  statement  by  say¬ 
ing  that  I  regret  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  amendment;  never¬ 
theless,  I  shall  support  it.  I  hope  that 
the  Commission,  when  appointed,  will 
read  very  carefully  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  during  the  last  2  days.  If  they 
do,  they  will  give  great  consideration 
to  what  will  have  to  be  done  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  poorer  nations  and 
the  richer  nations.  I  realize  that  my 
views  did  not  prevail  to  change  t  he 
amendment,  but  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  is  better  than  no  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fit¬ 
ting  that  I  should  make  this  comment 
immediately  following  what  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  has  just  said, 
because  I  appreciate  very  much  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  have  extended  to  us,  so  that  we 
can  have  an  amendment  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  study.  That  is  what  we  all 
seek. 

The  revised  amendment  eliminates  the 
word  “assessment”  which  was  presented 
several  times  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
amendment  as  first  offered.  I  think 
that  is  desirable,  in  order  to  put  at  rest 
in  the  Senate  certain  concerns  and  fears 
that  the  word  “assessment”  is  becoming 
common  in  international  finance  circles. 
To  talk  about  an  assessment  of  the  gross 
national  product  to  be  levied  on  indus¬ 
trial  countries  for  use  in  underdeveloped 
countries  has  become  quite  common. 

I  stated  yesterday,  in  connection  with 
a  couple  of  items  in  the  bill,  that  the 
delegates  of  some  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  to  economic  conferences  have  de¬ 
veloped  quite  a  habit  of  talking  about  as¬ 
sessments.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  commit  ourselves  to  any  legisla¬ 
tion  that  uses  that  term  in  it,  in  view  of 
the  meaning  that  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  it  by  some  of  the  Latin  American 
delegates  to  international  conferences. 

To  say  “assessed,”  meaning  to  evalu¬ 
ate,  does  not  change  the  fact  that  as¬ 
sessed  also  means  “to  subject  to  a  tax, 
charge,  or  levy.” 


The  original  version  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  stated  that  the  commission  should 
examine  the  relationship  between  the 
development  requirements  and  the  rising 
gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  before  we  modified  the 
pending  amendment.  It  provides  that 
we  should  examine  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  development  requirements  of 
the  rising  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States,  assessing  the  percentage 
of  the  gross  national  product  that  should 
be  devoted  to  such  developmental 
assistance. 

If  we  mean  to  have  a  study  that  the 
American  people  can  ever  have  any  con¬ 
fidence  in,  then  I  think  we  were  wise  in 
getting  the  agreement  to  eliminate  the 
word  “assessment”  this  afternoon. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  going  along  with  us  on  this 
proposed  modification,  which  reads: 

The  proposal  referred  to  in  subseciton  (a) 
should  include  an  analysis  of  the  role  that 
economic  assistance  by  theTJnited  States  and 
other  developed  nations  can  play  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  through  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

I  made  this  statement  because  I  did 
not  want  someone  studying  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history  of  the  Senate  to  believe  that 
I  agreed  last  year  to  this  amendment. 
I  agreed  to  major  language  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  as 
part  of  a  much  broader  section  of  the 
bill,  some  of  which,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  does  not  happen  to  be  covered  in  this 
amendment. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McCellan]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear¬ 
son]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


[No.  158  Leg.] 
YEAS— 74 


Aiken 

Hart 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Bible 

Hill 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Holland 

Murphy 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pell 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Prouty 

Church 

Kuchel 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Ribicoff 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Robertson 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Russell,  S.C. 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

McGee 

Symington 

Fong 

McGovern 

Tower 

Fulbright 

McIntyre 

Tydings 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Griffin 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Monroney 

NAYS — 17 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Russell,  Ga. 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Scott 

WUliams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Simpson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender 

Smith 

NOT  VOTING— 

-9 

Allott 

Carlson 

Morton 

Bass 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bayh 

McClellan 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  Kennedy’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  203.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  14,000  additional  copies  of 
its  hearings  on  supplemental  foreign  assist¬ 
ance,  fiscal  year  1966 — Vietnam,  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  session.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
whether  he  is  aware  of  any  further 
amendments,  or  whether  we  can  proceed 
to  a  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  has  just  put  the  question,  and 
there  seem  to  be  no  further  amendments. 
I  hope  we  can  proceed  to  third  reading  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  H.R.  15750, 
which  is  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  15750)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  amend  the  bill  (H.R.  15750)  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substituting  the  text  of  S.  3584,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on 
passage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

A  NEW  CONCEPT  ON  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  great  misgivings  about  this  year’s 
foreign  economic  assistance  bill.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  my  mis¬ 
givings  are  not  about  foreign  aid  as  such, 
nor  about  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  its  personnel  and  their  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program.  My  mis¬ 
givings  have  to  do  with  the  basic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  program  and  the  need,  as  I 
see  it,  for  a  new  concept  of  foreign  aid. 
In  its  present  bilateral  form  foreign  aid, 
though  composed  principally  of  interest- 
bearing  loans,  is  run  as  a  kind  of  charity, 
demeaning  to  both  recipient  and  donor. 
In  addition,  it  is  becoming  a  vehicle  to¬ 
ward  deep  American  involvement  in 
areas  and  issues  which  lie  beyond  both 
our  vital  interests  and  our  competence. 
For  these  two  essential  reasons,  on  which 
I  shall  elaborate,  I  propose  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  aid,  through  internationaliza¬ 
tion,  from  private  charity  to  community 
responsibility,  from  a  dubious  instrument 
of  national  policy  to  a  stable  program  for 
international  development. 

The  obligation  of  the  rich  to  help  the 
poor  is  recognized,  so  far  as  I  know,  by 
every  major  religion,  by  every  formal  sys¬ 
tem  of  ethics,  and  by  individuals  who 
claim  no  moral  code  beyond  a  simple 
sense  of  human  decency.  Unless  na¬ 
tional  borders  are  regarded  as  the  limits 
of  human  loyalty  and  compasion  as  well 
as  of  political  authority,  the  obligation 
of  the  rich  to  the  poor  clearly  encom¬ 
passes  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  rich 


nations  to  poor  nations.  Indeed,  it  is  no 
more  than  commonsense  to  recognize 
that,  among  nations  as  within  them,  the 
security  of  the  rich  is  best  assured  by 
providing  hope  and  opportunity  for  the 
poor. 

Neither  we  nor  any  other  nation,  how¬ 
ever,  has  yet  accepted  an  obligation  to 
the  poor  nations  in  any  way  analogous  to 
that  which  we  accept  toward  the  individ¬ 
ual  poor  and  the  poorer  States  and  re¬ 
gions  within  our  own  country.  In 
America  and  other  democratic  societies, 
higher  income  people  provide  the  bulk  of 
the  tax  money  to  finance  public  services 
of  which  the  poor  are  the  principal  bene¬ 
ficiaries;  the  redistribution  of  wealth  has 
become  a  normal  and  accepted  function 
of  democratic  government.  The  rich 
pay  not  as  a  private  act  of  noblesse  oblige 
but  in  fulfillment  of  a  social  responsi¬ 
bility;  the  poor  receive  benefits  not  as  a 
lucky  gratuity  but  as  the  right  of  citi¬ 
zens.  The  effect  of  the  great  social  re¬ 
forms  in  our  country  from  the  time  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  Great  Society 
has  been  the  virtual  displacement  of  pri¬ 
vate  philanthropy  by  public  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  Salvation  Army  has  just 
about  been  put  out  of  business  by  social 
security  and,  with  due  respect  for  the 
humanity  and  kindness  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  who  can  deny  that  unemployment 
compensation  is  a  major  improvement? 

With  no  less  respect  for  the  compe¬ 
tence  and  dedication  of  our  Agency  for 
International  Development,  I  suggest 
that  we  begin  to  replace  bilateral  for¬ 
eign  aid,  which  is  analogous  to  private 
philanthropy,  with  an  internationalized 
program  based  on  the  same  principle  of 
public  responsibility  which  underlies 
progressive  taxation  and  the  social  serv¬ 
ices  we  provide  for  our  own  people.  I 
suggest  that  we  extend  the  frontiers  of 
our  concern  so  as  to  transform  our  aid 
to  the  world’s  poorer  nations  from  some¬ 
thing  resembling  a  private  gratuity  to  a 
community  responsibility. 

The  crucial  difference  between  bilat¬ 
eral  and  international  aid  is  the  basic 
incompatibility  of  bilateralism  with  indi¬ 
vidual  and  national  dignity.  Charity 
corrodes  both  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
breeding  an  exaggerated  sense  of  au¬ 
thority  on  the  part  of  the  donor  and  a 
destructive  loss  of  self-esteem  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient.  Whatever  the  ma¬ 
terial  benefits  of  our  aid — and  they  have 
been  considerable  in  some  countries — I 
am  increasingly  inclined  to  the  view  that 
they  have  been  pm-chased  at  an  exces¬ 
sive  political  and  psychological  cost  to 
both  lenders  and  borrowers.  The  criti¬ 
cal  question  is  whether  the  transfer  of 
wealth  between  nations  can  be  made 
compatible  with  human  dignity  as  has 
been  done  within  our  own  country.  I 
think  that  it  can  be  done,  by  the  inter¬ 
nationalization  of  foreign  aid. 

It  is  with  such  thoughts  in  mind  that 
I  have  decided,  after  almost  20  years  of 
American  foreign  aid,  that  I  for  one  can 
no  longer  actively  support  an  aid  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  primarily  bilateral.  I 
would,  however,  support  and  do  all 
within  my  power  to  secure  an  expanded 
program  of  economic  aid — a  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  program  of  economic  aid — pro¬ 
vided  that  it  were  conducted  as  a  com¬ 
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munity  enterprise,  that  is,  through  in¬ 
ternational  channels  such  as  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Development 
Association  of  the  World  Bank,  and  the 
regional  development  banks. 

The  disruptive  effects  of  bilateral 
American  aid  have  been  referred  to  by 
some  prominent  individuals  who  know 
something  about  it.  They  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
gift — or  loan — is  given. 

There  is  wisdom  if  also  malice  in 
Prince  Sihanouk’s  comparison  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Chinese  aid  to  his  country. 

You  will  note  the  difference  in  the  ways 
of  giving — 

He  writes : 

On  one  side  we  are  being  humiliated,  we 
are  given  a  lecture,  we  are  required  to  give 
something  in  return.  On  the  other  side,  not 
only  is  our  dignity  as  poor  people  being  pre¬ 
served,  but  our  self-esteem  is  being  flat¬ 
tered — and  human  beings  have  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to  erad¬ 
icate  [them]. 

General  Ne  Win  has  all  but  ended  for¬ 
eign  econimc  aid  to  Burma  despite  its 
great  need  of  capital  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance. 

Unless  we  Burmans  can  learn  to  run  our 
own  country — • 

He  says — 

we  will  lose  it.  Of  course,  there  are  hard¬ 
ships.  But  we  must  put  our  house  in  order. 

Noting  the  effects  of  vast  American 
military  and  economic  assistance  on 
such  countries  as  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand,  Ne  Win  says: 

This  kind  of  aid  does  not  help.  It  cripples. 
It  paralzes.  The  recipients  never  learn  to  do 
for  themselves.  They  rely  more  and  more 
on  foreign  experts  and  foreign  money.  In 
the  end  they  lost  control  of  their  country. 

Extended  in  the  wrong  way,  generos¬ 
ity  can  be  perceived  by  its  intended  bene¬ 
ficiary  as  insulting  and  contemptuous. 
I  rather  suspect,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  well-intentioned  public  American  of¬ 
fer  to  include  North  Vietnam  in  a  south¬ 
east  Asian  development  program  may 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  as  an  attempt  to  buy  them  off 
from  the  war  and  make  them  an  Ameri¬ 
can  dependency.  Coming  as  it  did  from 
a  nation  with  which  North  Vietnam  is  at 
war,  a  nation  which  is  bombing  its  ter¬ 
ritory,  the  American  offer,  though  sin¬ 
cere,  was  perhaps  too  generous  to  be 
credible,  and  that  may  explain  why  it 
was  rejected  as  another  peace  plot,  as 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  win  by  bribery  what  it  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  win  on  the  battlefields.  If  the 
same  offer  of  aid  were  made  privately  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  by  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  an  international  agency,  it  is 
possible  that  it  would  elicit  a  different 
kind  of  reaction. 

The  problem  of  bilateralism  is  psy¬ 
chological  and  political  rather  than 
managerial.  It  is  a  problem  of  pride, 
self-respect  and  independency,  which 
have  everthing  to  do  with  a  country’s 
will  and  capacity  to  foster  its  own  de¬ 
velopment.  There  is  an  inescapable  ele¬ 
ment  of  charity  and  paternalism  in  bi¬ 
lateral  aid — even  when  it  is  aid  in  the 
form  of  loans  at  high  rates  of  interest — 
and  charity,  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
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has  a  debilitating  effect  on  both  its  in¬ 
tended  beneficiary  and  its  provider;  it 
fosters  attitudes  of  cranky  dependency 
or  simple  anger  on  the  part  of  the  recip¬ 
ient  and  of  self-righteous  frustration  on 
the  part  of  the  donor,  attitudes  which, 
once  formed,  feed  destructively  upon 
each  other. 

Foreign  aid  is  not  in  a  literal  sense  the 
cause  or  the  reason  for  American  mili¬ 
tary  involvement  in  Vietnam.  It  was, 
however,  an  important  factor  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  state  of  mind  of  policymakers 
who  committed  the  United  States  to  a 
major  land  war  in  Asia  after  having 
stated  forcefully,  repeatedly  and,  to 
many  of  us,  quite  convincingly,  that  that 
was  exactly  what  they  intended  not  to 
do.  The  relationship  between  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  and  the  Vietnamese  war  is  no 
less  significant  for  being  psychological 
rather  than  juridical;  indeed  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  significant. 

The  idea  of  foreign  aid  as  a  source  of 
American  military  involvement  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  my  own ;  on  the  contrary,  such 
a  connection  never  even  occurred  to  me 
or,  I  daresay,  to  other  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  until  ad¬ 
ministration  officials  began  referring  to 
the  aid  program  as  cause  and  evidence 
of  what  they  judge  to  be  an  American 
military  obligation  in  Vietnam.  Nor,  I 
think,  can  the  connection  between  aid 
and  military  involvement  be  dismissed 
as  mere  excess  of  rhetoric  by  partisans 
of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

Although  he  has  now  disavowed  aid  as 
a  source  of  military  obligations,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  on  no  less  than  three 
occasions  referred  to  congressional  ap¬ 
proval  of  aid  programs  as  a  basis  of  au¬ 
thority  for  the  American  military  in¬ 
volvement  in  Vietnam.  He  did  so  at  a 
Senate  hearing  in  August  1964.  He  did 
so  again  in  a  hearing  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  on  January 
28,  1966,  when,  after  citing  the  SEATO 
Treaty  as  authorizing  American  military 
action  in  Vietnam,  he  went  on  to  say: 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  bilateral  as¬ 
sistance  agreements  to  South  Vietnam.  We 
have  had  several  actions  of  the  Congress. 
We  have  had  the  annual  aid  appropriations 
in  .which  the  purposes  of  the  aid  have  been 
fully  set  out  before  the  Congress.  .  .  . 

The  Secretary  made  the  same  point 
most  explicitly  in  a  speech  in  Las  Vegas 
on  February  16,  1966.  He  said: 

We  are  committed  to  assist  South  Vietnam 
resist  aggression  by  the  SEATO  Treaty,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote;  by  the  pledges  of  three  suc¬ 
cessive  Presidents;  by  the  aid  approved  by 
bipartisan  majorities  in  Congress  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  12  years;  by  joint  declarations  with 
our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific;  and  by  the  Resolution  which  Con¬ 
gress  adopted  in  August  1964,  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes. 

I  very  much  doubt  that  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  ever  supposed  that  by  vot¬ 
ing  for  foreign  aid  the  Senate  was  au¬ 
thorizing  or  committing  the  United 
States  to  use  its  Armed  Forces  to  sustain 
the  ruling  government  of  any  recipient 
country  against  foreign  attack,  much 
less  against  internal  insurrection.  I 
rather  doubt  that  those  who  later  cited 
such  a  connection  thought  of  it,  either, 
before  the  United  States  took  over  the 
Vietnamese  war. 


What  seems  to  have  happened  is  that 
large-scale  military  and  economic  aid, 
along  with  our  gradual  assumption  of  the 
French  role  in  Indochina  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  as  an  American 
protege,  created  a  state  of  mind  among 
American  policymakers  under  which  it 
was  felt  that  the  United  States  had  a 
proprietary  investment  in  Vietnam — an 
investment  of  prestige  and  money  which 
those  responsible  were  naturally  unwill¬ 
ing  to  see  go  down  the  drain.  A  gam¬ 
bler  is  always  tempted,  once  he  has  begun 
to  lose,  to  keep  raising  the  stakes  in  the 
hope  of  recouping  his  losses;  since  early 
1965  American  policymakers  have  been 
steadily  raising  the  stakes  of  a  gamble 
which  began  in  part  with  aid  and  which 
until  a  year  and  a  half  ago  could  have 
been  liquidated  with  a  fairly  small  loss. 
Once  the  stakes  became  high,  however, 
explanations  were  called  for,  and,  ap¬ 
parently  without  awareness  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  what  they  were  saying,  our 
policymakers  began  referring  to  foreign 
aid  as  one  of  the  factors  that  committed 
the  United  States  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Explicit  references  to  foreign  aid  as 
legal  basis  for  an  American  military  ob¬ 
ligation  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
ex  post  facto;  policymakers  who  came 
to  feel  that  the  United  States  was  obli¬ 
gated  to  take  over  the  Vietnamese  war, 
in  part  because  aid  programs  authorized 
with  no  such  intention  contributed  to  the 
sense  of  an  American  investment,  later 
referred  back  to  foreign  aid  legislation  as 
one  source  of  justification  and  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  American  military  commit¬ 
ment.  Subsequent  disavowals  of  aid  as  a 
source  of  military  obligation  cannot  undo 
its  prior  contribution  to  that  state  of 
mind  which  made  military  involvement 
seem  essential. 

It  is  a  little  late  to  be  locking  the  barn 
after  your  prize  herd  has  galloped  off  into 
the  distance.  Nonetheless,  in  order  to 
disabuse  the  administration  of  the  view 
that  the  Congress,  by  adopting  aid  legis¬ 
lation,  is  authorizing  the  President  to  go 
to  war  in  defense  of  the  beneficiaries, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  added 
language  to  the  policy  statement  of  the 
foreign  economic  aid  bill  indicating  that 
the  authorization  of  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  “shall  not  be  construed  as 
creating  a  new  commitment  or  as  affect¬ 
ing  any  existing  commitment  to  use 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
the  defense  of  any  foreign  country.” 

As  a  further  precaution  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  previously  had  approved 
multiyear  authorizations,  limited  this 
year’s  foreign  aid  authorization  to  1 
year.  I  myself  would  strongly  favor 
long-term  authorization  of  an  interna¬ 
tionalized  foreign  aid  program;  should 
the  Congress  ever  be  asked  to  approve 
such  a  program,  I  for  one  will  not  only 
support  the  principle  of  long-term  au¬ 
thorization  but  will  do  all  that  I  can  to 
secure  its  adoption.  This  year,  however, 
I  have  been  unwilling  to  support  a  long¬ 
term  aid  authorization  because  of  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  purposes  for  which 
bilateral  aid  is  likely  to  be  used.  I  have 
been  particularly  disturbed  by  the  im¬ 
plications  of  what  is  being  referred  to 
as  an  Asian  doctrine  under  which  the 
United  States  would  accept  unilateral 
responsibility  for  maintaining  order  and 


extending  the  Great  Society  to  non- 
Communist  Asia.  Until  confidence  in 
the  uses  to  which  our  aid  is  likely  to  be 
put  is  restored — and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  in  the  near  future — I  think  it  pru¬ 
dent  for  the  Congress  to  retain  its  full 
authority  to  review  the  authorization  as 
well  as  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
foreign  aid. 

Many  country  programs  are  justified 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  on  the  ground  that  they  will 
maintain  an  “American  presence.” 
These  programs  are  too  small  to  have 
much  effect  on  economic  development 
but  big  enough  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  the  affairs  of  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned.  The  underlying  assumption  of 
these  programs  is  that  the  presence  of 
some  American  aid  officials  is  a  blessing 
which  no  developing  country,  except  for 
the  benighted  Communist  ones,  should 
be  denied. 

I  think  this  view  of  aid  is  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  arrogance  of  power.  Its 
basis,  if  not  messianism,  is  certainly  ego¬ 
tism.  It  assumes  that  the  size,  wealth, 
and  power  of  the  United  States  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  wisdom  and  virtue  as  well;  it 
assumes  that,  just  as  the  right-thinking, 
hard-working  laborer  in  a  Horatio  Alger 
novel  might  have  counted  it  a  privilege 
to  take  counsel  with  the  local  tycoon, 
every  right-thinking,  hard-working  un¬ 
derdeveloped  country  must  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  have  some  resident  Ameri¬ 
cans  around  to  tell  them  how  to  run  their 
affairs. 

Bilateral  foreign  aid,  like  some  of  the 
other  “instruments”  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy,  has  become  a  vehicle  toward 
the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
matters  lying  beyond  its  proper  concern. 
Though  by  no  means  the  sole  cause,  or 
even  the  major  cause,  of  the  developing 
role  of  the  United  States  as  ideological 
policeman  for  the  world,  bilateral  aid  has 
been  a  factor  in  that  development.  It 
has  become  a  factor  in  a  general  tendency 
to  go  it  alone,  a  tendency  reflected  in 
our  neglect  of  the  United  Nations,  in  our 
neglect  of  the  views  and  sensibilities  of 
allies  and  other  countries,  and  in  the  di¬ 
version  of  money  and  effort  from  those 
promising  and  essential  domestic  reforms 
which  only  a  year  ago  bade  fair  to  make 
the  United  States  an  example  of  progress 
and  social  justice  for  the  world. 

Foreign  aid  does  not  have  to  contribute 
to  such  results.  It  can  indeed  be  a  pow¬ 
erful  means  toward  the  renewal  of 
strained  partnerships,  toward  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  national  animosities,  and 
above  all  toward  the  economic  growth  of 
the  world’s  poor  countries  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  foster  dignity  as  well  as  de¬ 
velopment.  To  accomplish  these  ends 
we  will  have  greatly  to  increase  our  aid 
program  and  to  transform  it  from  an 
instrument  of  national  policy  to  a  com¬ 
munity  program  for  international  de¬ 
velopment. 

I  propose,  therefore,  the  international¬ 
ization  and  expansion  of  foreign  aid.  I 
propose  its  conversion  from  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  national  foreign  policy  to  an 
international  program  for  the  limited 
transfer  of  wealth  from  rich  countries 
to  poor  countries  in  accordance  with  the 
same  principle  of  community  responsi¬ 
bility  that  in  our  own  country  underlies 
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progressive  taxation,  social  welfare  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  effective  transfer  of 
wealth  from  the  rich  States  to  the  poor 
States  through  programs  of  Federal  aid. 
The  time  has  come  to  start  thinking  of 
foreign  aid  as  part  of  a  limited  inter¬ 
national  fiscal  system  through  which  the 
wealthy  members  of  a  world  community 
would  act  sensibly  and  in  their  own  in¬ 
terests  to  meet  an  obligation  toward  the 
poor  members  of  the  community. 

So  great  a  transformation  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct  of  aid  cannot  be 
achieved  all  at  once.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  virtually  no  progress  is  being  made 
toward  the  internationalization  of  aid. 
The  implementation  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee’s  amendment  to  the 
foreign  economic  aid  bill  requiring  the 
channeling  of  15  percent  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  through  the  World 
Bank  and  its  affiliated  agencies  would  be 
an  encouraging  but,  in  itself,  inadequate 
step  forward.  A  more  significant  ad¬ 
vance  would  be  a  favorable  American  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  request  of  Mr.  George 
Woods,  the  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
for  greatly  increased  contributions  to  the 
International  Development  Association, 
the  Bank’s  soft-loan  affiliate. 

What  steps  can  be  taken  toward  the 
development  of  an  international  system 
for  the  limited  redistribution  of  income 
between  rich  countries  and  poor  coun¬ 
tries?  First,  the  aid-providing  countries 
of  the  world  should  terminate  bilateral 
programs  and  channel  their  development 
lending  through  the  World  Bank  and  its 
affiliated  agencies,  especially  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  Bank  and  its  affiliates  should 
be  authorized  to  dispense  the  increased 
development  funds  that  would  be  at  their 
disposal  as  they  now  dispense  limited 
amounts — that  is,  according  to  social 
needs  and  strict  economic  principles. 
Third,  the  Bank  and  its  affiliates  should 
execute  aid  programs  through  an  ex¬ 
panded  corps  of  highly  trained  interna¬ 
tional  civil  servants,  encouraging  objec¬ 
tivity  by  the  assignment  of  field 
personnel,  so  far  as  possible,  to  countries 
and  regions  other  than  their  own. 
Fourth,  the  Bank  and  its  affiliates  should 
be  authorized  to  recommend  amounts  to 
be  contributed  each  year  by  member 
countries  to  an  international  develop¬ 
ment  pool;  contributions  should  be 
progressive,  with  the  main  burden  falling 
on  the  rich  countries,  but,  in  keeping 
with  the  principle  of  a  community  re¬ 
sponsibility,  with  even  the  poorest  coun¬ 
tries  making  token  contributions. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  the 
gradual  strengthening  of  an  internation¬ 
al  fiscal  system  over  a  period  of  years. 
Some  proposals  to  this  effect,  although 
not  making  reference  to  the  World  Bank 
as  the  appropriate  international  agency, 
were  put  forth  by  Mr.  Dudley  Seers  in  a 
thoughtful  and  creative  article  calling 
for  the  limited  transfer  of  income  from 
rich  countries  to  poor  countries. 

An  internationalized  system  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  framework  within  which  the  great 
powers  could  convert  their  aid  programs 
from  cold  war  instruments  of  competi¬ 
tion  to  cooperative  ventures  that  would 
benefit  their  own  relations  as  well  as  the 
economic  needs  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  indeed  if 


the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  world’s  two  most  economically  power¬ 
ful  nations,  would  join  in  endorsing  the 
principle  of  an  international  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem.  In  this  connection  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
join  the  World  Bank,  of  which  Yugo¬ 
slavia  at  present  is  the  only  Communist 
member.  Perhaps  the  U.S.  Government 
could  take  the  initiative  of  suggesting  to 
the  Russians  that  they  join  and  of  offer¬ 
ing,  if  necessary,  to  sponsor  amendments 
to  the  Bank’s  charter  that  might  make 
membership  more  attractive  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  Soviet- 
American  cooperation  through  develop¬ 
ment  aid.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  their 
own  relations  and  a  splendid  example  for 
other  countries  if  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  divert  equiv¬ 
alent  sums  of  money  from  armaments  to 
the  international  development  pool. 
Under  an  internationalized  development 
program,  one  can  envision  Russian  and 
American  engineers  and  economists 
working  together  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  as  members  of  an  international 
corps  of  civil  servants.  The  internation¬ 
alization  of  aid,  by  creating  a  framework 
for  cooperation  between  the  great  pow¬ 
ers,  could  thus  provide  a  powerful  im¬ 
petus  for  world  peace  as  well  as  for 
economic  development. 

The  transformation  of  economic  aid 
from  a  national  charity  and  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  cold  war  competition  to  an  in¬ 
ternational  responsibility  would  put  an 
end  to  the  peculiar  and  corrosive  tyran¬ 
ny  which  donor  and  recipient  seem  to  ex¬ 
ercise  over  each  other  in  bilateral  rela¬ 
tionships.  Aid  would  be  converted  to  a 
community  responsibility  characterized 
by  continuity,  predictability,  and  dignity 
for  all  parties.  The  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  nations,  of  the  world 
would  be  treated  for  the  first  time  as  an 
end  in  itself,  insulated  from  interna¬ 
tional  political  rivalries  and  internal 
political  pressures. 

It  may  be  contended  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  unrealistic,  that  there  are  in¬ 
superable  obstacles  to  its  realization. 
There  are  indeed  obstacles  and  they  are 
formidable,  but  they  are  not  insuper¬ 
able;  they  are  not  natural  obstacles,  like 
man’s  inability  to  fly  by  flapping  his 
arms,  or  technological,  like  his  momen¬ 
tary  inability  to  fly  a  rocket  ship  to 
Mars,  but  psychological.  If  the  pro¬ 
gram  I  recommend  is  unrealistic,  it  is 
unrealistic  because,  and  only  because, 
people  think  it  is  unrealistic. 

As  with  most  important  adjustments 
in  human  affairs,  the  first  and  most 
important  requirement  toward  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  international  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  change  in  our  thinking.  We 
must  learn  to  think  of  the  world  as  a 
community  in  which  the  privileged  ac¬ 
cept  certain  responsibilities  toward  the 
underprivileged  just  as  they  do  in  our 
own  country.  We  must  develop  a  new 
idea  of  generosity,  one  which  purports 
to  help  people  without  humiliating  them, 
one  which  accepts  the  general  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  community  rather  than  cloy¬ 
ing  expressions  of  gratitude  as  its  just 
and  proper  reward. 

Much  will  be  required  to  accomplish 
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such  a  transformation  in  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  foreign  aid.  For  my  own 
part,  whenever  the  administration  is 
prepared  to  ask  for  legislation  author¬ 
izing  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  a  program  of  aid  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  involving  significantly  increased 
amounts  of  money,  softer  lending  terms 
and  international  management,  I  pledge 
to  use  all  my  resources  as  a  Senator  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  secure  its  enactment. 

SOFT  LOANS  AND  THE  WORLD  BANK 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
in  the  review  of  this  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  World  Bank  and  its  soft-loan  win¬ 
dow.  The  President  of  the  Bank  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  seek  a  quadrupling 
of  the  funds  for  his  Bank’s  soft-loan 
window — the  International  Development 
Association — IDA . 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  Bank  cal¬ 
culates  the  countries  desirous  of  receiv¬ 
ing  such  soft  loans  can  now  absorb  some 
$3  to  $4  billion  more,  each  year,  than 
they  are  currently  receiving;  and  based 
on  past  history  we  can  expect  that,  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  those  who 
now  run  the  World  Bank  will  be  asking 
for  additional  billions. 

This  is  a  strange  business. 

The  continuing  unfavorable  balance- 
of-payments  situation  in  this  country  is 
becoming  steadily  more  serious.  Brit¬ 
ain’s  current  and  fourth  sterling  crisis  in 
21  months  is  by  far  its  most  serious. 
The  United  States  has  been  voting,  by 
large  majorities,  to  reduce  its  multibil- 
lion-dollar  bilateral  foreign  aid  program. 

Nevertheless  the  head  of  this  World 
Bank,  an  international  bank  that  is  not 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  a  bank 
that  has  a  reserve  surplus  of  nearly  a 
billion  dollars,  now  announces  plans 
which  can  only  exacerbate  the  growing 
balance-of -payments  crisis  in  the  United 
States  by  requesting  this  country  to  ap¬ 
propriate  hundreds  of  millions  more  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  American  taxpayer,  to  be 
loaned  out  on  terms  which,  in  effect, 
make  these  loans  gifts.  In  addition,  in 
the  future  the  question  as  to  what  coun¬ 
tries  will  receive  the  money,  and  on  what 
basis,  will  be  decided  by  the  Directors  of 
a  Bank  that  is  uncontrolled  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  even  though  this  country 
would  be  putting  up  far  more  money 
than  any  other  country. 

An  editorial  of  the  Sunday  Star  of 
July  24,  which  discusses  the  timing  of 
this  billion-dollar  proposal,  concludes: 

But  there  also  is  a  limit  to  the  total  aid 
the  United  States  should  provide  annually, 
and  a  need  to  fix  priorities.  Congress  can’t 
do  an  intelligent  job  of  this  if  the  World 
Bank  lets  slip,  while  debate  on  foreign  aid 
is  nearing  a  climax,  a  whole  new  set  of  de¬ 
mands.  We  contribute  40  percent  of  the 
IDA’s  support.  Some  kind  of  forethought 
should  have  been  given  to  the  timing  of 
such  a  major  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  en¬ 
tire  editorial  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  told  that  granting  aid  on  a  multi¬ 
lateral  basis,  instead  of  a  bilateral  basis, 
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would  help  avoid  the  political  pitfalls 
inherent  in  a  bilateral  lending  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  how  about  the  economic  pit- 
falls  inherent  in  multilateral  arrange¬ 
ments,  pitfalls  which  could  result  from 
lack  of  control  of  the  funds  demanded 
and  dispersed. 

Because  of  the  size  and  nature  of  this 
more  recent  decision  of  the  World  Bank, 
it  would  appear  that  the  present  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Bank  has  little  concern 
for  the  current  fiscal  and  monetary  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  days  of  leadership  of  this 
international  bank  under  Eugene  Black. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  24  describes  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Fowler  as  being  disturbed  about  the 
amount  of  new  money  the  World  Bank 
states  it  will  seek. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  en¬ 
tire  article  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
part  of  it  reads  as  follows: 

He  (Fowler)  is  fretting  about  the  rising 
domestic  budget  and  the  worsening  deficit 
in  the  American  balance  of  payments.  Fow¬ 
ler  has  indicated  to  Woods  that  he  wants  a 
chance  to  back  out  of  any  IDA  commitment 
if  the  American  payments  abroad  aren’t  in 
balance. 

In  Woods’  eyes,  such  an  uncommitted  com¬ 
mitment  would  frustrate  his  difficult  selling 
job  with  other  countries.  So  the  World 
Bank  President  is  preparing  a  strong  brief 
for  Fowler  to  consider. 

Woods  will  argue  that  IDA’s  balance-of- 
payments  drain  is  small.  His  estimates  show 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  American  contribu¬ 
tion  comes  back  to  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  orders  for  American  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Thus,  a  $400  million  payment  to  IDA 
should  cost  the  American  balance  about  $160 
million  a  year. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  strong  brief 
that  Mr.  Woods  is  reported  to  be  pre¬ 
paring  for  Secretary  Fowler,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Secretary  himself  would 
remember  the  following  remarks  he 
made  to  the  Virginia  State  B<*r  Asso¬ 
ciation,  over  a  year  ago,  on  July  10, 1965: 

We  must  never  forget  that  America’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  succeed  in  its  difficult  and  demanding 
role  as  leader  of  the  Free  World — that  all  the 
political,  diplomatic  and  military  resources 
at  our  command — depend  upon  a  strong  and 
stable  American  economy  and  a  sound  dollar. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  lives  can  be 
vitally  affected,  not  only  by  the  events  in 
Saigon  or  Santo  Domingo,  but  also  by  such 
apparently  far  removed  occurrences  as  the 
outflow  of  American  gold  and  dollars  abroad. 

In  connection  with  the  estimate  by 
the  World  Bank  that  60  percent  of  the 
American  contribution  to  IDA  comes 
back  to  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
orders  for  Amei’ican  goods  and  services, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  memorandum  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  last  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  which  dealt  with  enlarging  assist¬ 
ance  through  the  World  Bank  and  IDA, 
its  soft-loan  window.  This  memoran¬ 
dum  stated  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1967- 
68,  U.S.  procurement  under  the  loans  of 
these  two  institutions  is  estimated  to  be 
25  percent. 

In  any  case,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  and  other  differences  which 
have  now  arisen  between  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
Mr.  George  Woods,  the  present  head  of 
this  World  Bank,  are  now  being  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  press. 

There  are  not  always  such  differences, 
however;  and  in  this  connection,  why  at 
times  is  the  appeal  of  the  World  Bank 
so  irresistible?  Only  this  past  month, 
and  despite  the  knowledge  that,  during 
the  first  5  months  of  1966,  $224  million 
more  gold  has  been  lost  by  the  United 
States,  in  a  period  of  tight  money  and 
historically  high  interest  rates,  the 
World  Bank  floated  $175  million  more  of 
its  bonds  in  the  United  States  market. 
Under  the  articles  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank,  Treasury  had  the  authority  to 
disapprove  the  issue.  I  wish  they  had. 

In  a  statement  concerning  this  issue 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  last  June  29, 
I  presented  the  fact  that  the  principal 
argument  now  being  made  for  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program,  and  for  such  soft  loan 
windows  as  the  World  Bank’s  IDA,  had 
to  do  with  the  debt  burden  of  aid¬ 
receiving  countries. 

At  that  time  I  said : 

It  is  all  getting  to  be  quite  interesting. 
The  World  Bank  continues  to  make  hard 
loans  from  borrowings  in  the  United  States 
market,  which  borrowings  add  to  the  dollar 
drain.  Then  later  the  World  Bank  comes  out 
for  soft  loans  from  their  soft  loan  window,  in 
order  to  help  many  of  these  borrowers  repay 
their  World  Bank  obligations  on  what  we 
the  people  had  presumed  was  a  sound  hard 
loan.  This  further  adds  to  the  dollar  drain. 

Mi'.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  followed  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  closely,  and  have  read  through 
his  entire  speech,  because  he  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of  it. 

I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
The  problem  he  raises  is  another  reason 
why  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  foreign  aid 
bill  this  afternoon.  I  shall  not  vote  for 
any  foreign  aid  bill  until  this  administra¬ 
tion  revises  the  standards  and  procedures 
of  AID. 

The  administration  has  been  told  over 
and  over  by  the  Comptroller  General 
where  the  wastes  and  the  inefficiencies 
take  place. 

I  heard  no  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  this 
year  that  indicated  that  a  good  faith  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
AID  people  to  stop  those  abuses. 

This  soft  loan  program  just  explained 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  another 
reason  why  I  cannot  vote  for  a  foreign 
aid  bill.  Although  this  World  Bank  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  within  the  foreign  aid  bill,  it 
is  part  of  a  total  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  A  foreign  aid  bill  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  alone,  without  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  total  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  Government,  which  the 
estimates  show,  I  am  satisfied,  is  well 
over  $7  billion. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  put  up 
the  hard,  cold  cash;  and  then,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  these 
countries  move  over  to  the  soft  loan  win¬ 
dow  and  make  these  soft  loans.  A  large 
percentage — well  over  50  percent — of  the 


soft  loans  will  never  be  repaid  in  any 
value  to  the  American  people. 

This  is  another  instance  in  which  the 
American  public  continues  to  be  taken — 
this  time,  through  the  soft  loan  window 
of  the  bank. 

We  have  a  responsibility — which  we 
are  not  fulfilling — to  protect  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer  with  respect  to  the  money 
that  goes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer.  That  is  not  being  done 
when  we  continually  add  the  interna¬ 
tional  aid  programs  onto  the  bilateral 
programs. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  fine  con¬ 
tribution. 

A  speech  the  Senator  made  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  some  years  ago  with  respect  to  this 
World  Bank  soft  loan  program  is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  became  really  interested 
in  this  subject. 

At  that  time,  IDA  money  was  defended 
on  the  grounds  it  would  be  primarily 
used  in  Central  and  South  America.  In¬ 
vestigation  at  that  time  showed,  however, 
that  60  percent  of  all  IDA  loans  went 
to  India,  and  20  percent  went  to  Pakis¬ 
tan.  Actually,  as  of  today,  78  percent  of 
all  IDA  disbursements  have  gone  to  In¬ 
dia  and  Pakistan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
and  distinguished  minority  leader,  who 
has  also  been  interested  in  this  subject 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
making  a  most  important  statement. 

A  little  while  ago  we  adopted  an 
amendment,  and  in  its  original  form  was 
language  to  the  effect  that  there  should 
be  an  assessment  of  the  role  that  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  of  the  United  States 
and  other  developed  nations  can  and 
should  play  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  is  a  pretty  big  order.  Agreement 
was  finally  reached  on  striking  that  lan¬ 
guage. 

If  we  are  to  redress  the  grievances  and 
ills  of  the  entire  world,  we  had  better 
look  out,  and  particularly  about  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  dollar.  In  connection  with 
a  cut  in  this  bill,  I  said  that  under  the 
World  Bank  we  have  subscribed  to  over 
63,000  shares,  in  addition  to  making  a 
down  payment  of  $635  million,  and  we 
are  still  callable  for  nearly  $5%  billion. 

Now  the  President  begins  to  explore 
the  American  market  for  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  these  soft  loans.  I  have  another 
name  for  it.  As  I  look  at  the  record,  I 
call  them  concealed  grants. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  minority 
leader  is  right. 

Any  businessman  or  banker  knows  that 
a  50-year  loan,  without  interest,  and 
without  repayment  of  principal  for  the 
first  10  years,  is  in  effect  a  gift. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First,  I  would 
thank  the  able  minority  leader  for  his 
constructive  comments. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  now  spending  be¬ 
tween  $1  and  $2  billion  a  month  in  South 
Vietnam,  it  is  only  logical  for  a  Senator 
to  ask : 
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How  can  any  economy,  even  this  the 
greatest  economy  in  the  world  continue 
indefinitely  to  defend  this  percentage  of 
the  free  world  and  at  the  same  time  fi¬ 
nances  this  percentage  of  the  free  world, 
with  relatively  little  help  from  many  of 
those  countries  it  is  spending  tremendous 
amounts  in  effect  to  protect. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  and  I  generally  agree. 
I  must  enter  a  demurrer  now,  as  we  law¬ 
yers  say,  for  this  reason:  The  World 
Bank  was  a  great  innovation  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  efficient  institution  as  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned.  It  mar¬ 
shalled  enormous  amounts  of  capital 
from  other  countries  in  the  world, 
whereas  when  I  came  on  the  scene  in  the 
late  1940’s,  we  were  carrying  this  load 
alone. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
be  too  quick  to  jump  with  both  feet  on 
the  World  Bank,  which  has  made  an  en¬ 
viable  record  of  performance.  It  is  mak¬ 
ing  money,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  As  far 
as  the  hard  loans  are  concerned,  it  is 
a  most  admirable  institution,  and  it  has 
helped  us  very  much. 

-  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Its  operations  in 
the  past  are  one  thing,  and  in  any  case 
nobody  is  jumping  on  the  World  Bank. 
As  Senators  know,  I  have  been  appre¬ 
hensive  about  some  of  this  operation  for 
many  years.  Nobody  is  jumping  on  the 
World  Bank.  I  do  say  that  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  George  Woods,  the 
bank  is  operating  somewhat  differently 
from  the  way  it  did  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Eugene  Black.  I  refer  to 
that  in  my  statement. 

My  talk  today  includes  an  effort  to 
question  these  heavy  soft  loan  requests 
at  the  same  time  the  bank,  a  nonprofit 
organization,  does  not  dip  into  its  surplus 
of  nearly  a  billion  dollars. 

It  is  becoming  clear,  as  I  shall  develop 
later  in  my  statement,  that  one  of  the 
reasons,  if  not  the  chief  reason,  for  this 
request  for  heavy  additional  soft  loan 
funds  is  that  otherwise  many  of  the  hard 
loans  could  not  be  paid  out.  I  believe 
that  that  situation  should  be  faced 
frankly  by  the  management  of  the  bank, 
instead  of,  as  we  say  in  business,  putting 
good  money  after  bad. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
George  Woods,  in  my  judgment,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  bankers  in  the  world,  as  was 
Eugene  Black.  Personally,  I  hold  both  in 
very  high  esteem. 

As  to  the  soft  loans,  I  point  out  that 
when  I  came  to  the  foreign  aid  business 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1948, 
we  were  making  grants  where  there  are 
now  soft  loans.  There  is  at  least,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has 
said,  a  50-percent  chance  of  getting  some 
of  this  money  back;  and  50  years  is  not 
a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 

There  are  excellent  reasons  for  the 
need  to  shift  more  development  loans 
from  the  World  Bank  to  the  Internation¬ 
al  Development  Association,  principally 
because  of  the  crushing  burden  on  aid  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  mounting  costs  of  financ¬ 
ing  their  external  indebtedness.  In  most 
less  developed  countries  external  debt 
service  liabilities  have  increased  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  higher  percentage  rate  than 


exports  of  goods  and  services,  gross  na¬ 
tional  products,  or  savings.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part 
of  new  gross  lending  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  today  is  offset  by  interest  and 
amortization  payments  arising  from 
lending  in  the  past.  For  example,  esti¬ 
mates  of  India’s  need  for  foreign 
exchange  on  her  fourth  development 
plan  indicate  that  about  one -third  is 
needed  for  interest  and  amortization. 
According  to  estimates  of  CIAP,  the 
Inter -American  Committee  for  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  Progress,  one-third  of  the  for¬ 
eign  exchange  deficit  envisaged  for  Latin 
America  is  for  internal  use  and  two- 
thirds  is  to  be  paid  back  to  the  creditors. 
In  many  cases,  increasing  debt  service 
difficulties  result  in  the  need  to  postpone 
and  refinance  these  external  debts.  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Turkey  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  these  situations. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  knows,  I 
am  not  given  to  empty  speeches.  If  the 
Senator  would  allow  me,  I  should  like  to 
submit  his  speech  to  the  World  Bank  and 
request  a  reply.  When  I  receive  the 
reply,  I  will  take  the  floor,  and  then  the 
Senator  will  have  the  same  privilege  that 
I  have,  to  controvert  the  situation  as  they 
present  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  idea,  and  let  me  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  that  I  have  al¬ 
ready  submitted  this  to  the  World  Bank, 
I  shall  be  glad,  myself,  to  enter  any  con¬ 
tribution  from  them  into  the  Record. 

As  always,  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  a 
thorough  student  of  international  trade. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  able  friend  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  on  his  presentation. 

Some  of  us  have  asserted  for  years 
that  these  soft  loans,  made  for  periods 
of  30,  40,  and  50  years  at  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  interest,  and  no  repayment 
of  capital  for  40  years,  are  a  fraud  and  a 
deception  on  the  American  people;  that 
in  effect  they  are  gifts,  and  that  the 
American  public  is  taxed  in  a  kind  of 
concealed  way  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  cost  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  and  the  terms  on  which  we  lend 
under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  pointed  out,  and  I  share  his  con¬ 
viction,  these  loans  will  never  be  repaid. 

There  has  been  much  in  the  way  of 
indications  of  that  in  my  various  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Three  years  ago  I  made  a  study  of  our 
AID  program  in  10  foreign  countries  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East,  which  was 
published  in  a  472-page  Senate  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committee  report.  My 
report  on  Chile  is  now  on  every  Senator’s 
desk. 

When  the  attention  of  the  AID  officials 
in  a  given  country  was  called  to  some 
colossal  error,  some  act  of  corruption 
and  some  great  waste  of  money  that  had 
taken  place  previously,  and  an  explana¬ 
tion  requested  the  reply  is  always,  “I  was 
not  here  when  that  took  place.  That  was 
before  I  got  here.  The  records  have  gone 


to  Washington.”  At  Washington  the  de¬ 
tails  were  unavailable. 

One  can  see  that  that  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  30  years  from  now  when  those  loans 
come  due  and  the  AID  agency  officials  at 
that  time,  if  it  is  still  in  existence,  will 
say,  “That  was  long  before  our  time.  We 
did  not  make  that  loan.  Besides  we 
cannot  expect  this  poor  country  to  pay 
this  old  debt.”  And  so  the  loans  will  be 
written  off. 

That  is  what  is  going  to  happen.  Per¬ 
haps  we  will  do  it  by  refunding.  That 
is  another  way  of  evading.  That  has 
been  been  done  with  respect  to  Brazil. 
When  their  loans  have  fallen  due  and 
have  been  unpaid,  the  administration 
merely  refunded  them  putting  off  the  day 
of  reckoning.  When  that  day  comes  the 
loans  may  again  not  be  declared  in  de¬ 
fault,  but  they  will  once  more  be  re¬ 
funded.  This  goes  on  and  on.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  accumulated  debt  will  be 
defaulted.  It  is  a  fraud  on  the  American 
taxpayer.  It  would  be  far  more  honest 
to  call  these  loans  grants,  which  is  what 
they  are  and  avoid  the  cost  of  book¬ 
keeping  for  repayments  which  will  not 
come,  except  in  a  very  few  cases. 

When  we  talk  about  this  being  a  bare- 
bones  bill — $3  billion  or  whatever  it  is — 
it  is  easily  one-half  or  less  than  one-half 
of  the  total  amount  which  will  be  dis¬ 
bursed  for  foreign  aid.  In  addition  to 
these  so-called  loans  which  are  nothing 
but  gifts  are  all  kinds  of  other  spigots 
such  as  our  major  share  of  aid  through 
the  United  Nations,  and  still  others  which 
I  have  mentioned  from  time  to  time. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Symington],  on  bringing  out 
the  facts  about  our  foreign  aid  lending. 
He  is  performing  a  useful  service  in 
exposing  these  little  known  aspects. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  an 
expert  in  this  field  who  has  done  so  much 
fine  work. 

When  we  spoke  to  the  Treasury  about 
this  World  Bank  bond  issue  their  reply 
was: 

The  fact  is  that  by  and  large  the  borrow¬ 
ers  from  IDA  are  different  groups  of  coun¬ 
tries.  As  shown  on  page  6  of  the  Bank’s 
annual  report  for  FY  1965,  only  three  of  the 
eleven  countries  receiving  IDA  financing  also 
received  World  Bank  loans.  Where  countries 
receive  financing  from  both  institutions,  it 
is  in  accordance  with  an  explicit  objective 
of  the  Bank  to  provide  a  “blend”  of  funds  on 
World  Bank  terms  with  funds  on  IDA  terms, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  total  service  burden 
of  these  resources  in  the  future.  The  re¬ 
sources  so  provided  are  all  directed  toward 
current  development  purposes.  This  is  far 
different  from  your  suggestion  that  IDA  is  in 
effect  refinancing  World  Bank  loans. 

But  this  Treasury  comparison  of  the 
number  of  countries  receiving  both  hard 
and  soft  loans  in  the  fiscal  year  1965  is 
not  relevant.  One  would  not  expect  that 
World  Bank  hard  loans  to  such  countries 
as  Japan,  Italy,  Spain,  Australia,  and 
other  developed  countries,  would  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  soft  loans  from  their  soft 
loan  window,  IDA.  A  statement  of 
World  Bank-IDA  loans  through  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1965,  however,  shows  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  less-developed  countries 
which  had  received  large  World  Bank 
hard  loan  commitments  also  had  received 
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a  very  large  percentage  of  all  IDA  soft 
loan  disbursements. 

As  example,  the  largest  borrower  of 
nard  loans  from  the  World  Bank  is 
India,  with  34  commitments  totaling  $1 
billion.  Note,  however,  that  India  has 
also  received  the  bulk  of  World  Bank  soft 
loan  assistance,  16  IDA  commitments 
totaling  $485  million. 

Pakistan  is  next,  the  beneficiary  of  20 
World  Bank  hard  loan  commitments 
totaling  $361  million,  plus  17  World 
Bank-IDA  soft  loans,  totaling  $270 
mUlion. 

In  other  words,  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1965,  these  two  countries  alone  have 
accounted  for  $1,371  million  of  World 
Bank  commitments,  15.3  percent  of  the 
Bank’s  hard  loan  commitments;  and  $755 
million,  or  69%  percent  of  its  soft  loan 
IDA  commitments. 

On  a  disbursement  basis,  the  same  two 
countries  account  for  $969  million,  or  15 
percent  of  the  World  Bank  hard  loan 
commitments,  and  $323  million,  or  78 
percent  of  its  soft  loan  commitments. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  every 
hard  loan  to  a  less  developed  country  is 
automatically  accompanied  by  a  soft 
loan.  But  should  we  not  ask  this  frank 
question:  In  the  absence  of  further  soft 
loans  by  World  Bank-IDA  or  AID,  would 
the  World  Bank  hard  loans  to  such 
countries  as  Pakistan  and  India  be 
repaid? 

Articles  have  appeared  from  World 
Bank  sources  about  the  need  to  increase 
soft  loan  capacity  so  as  to  relieve  the  debt 
burden  of  certain  countries.  These  arti¬ 
cles  are  evidence  in  themselves  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  and  growing  question  in  the  minds 
of  proponents  of  more  aid.  That  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  so-called  hard  loans 
of  the  World  Bank  are  as  hard  as  once 
thought;  and  whether,  accordingly,  the 
increase  in  World  Bank  hard  loan  com¬ 
mitments  can  only  in  turn  increase  the 
pressures  for  World  Bank  soft-loan  com¬ 
mitments. 

As  a  result  of  the  above,  the  United 
States  may  be  building  up  a  financial 
house  of  cards,  wherein  hard  loans  to 
less  developed  countries,  lacking  foreign 
exchange  and  suffering  from  stagnating 
exports,  result  in  a  continuing  and  possi¬ 
bly  increasing  need  for  soft  loan  aid. 
Let  us  note  in  passing  that,  despite  un¬ 
precedented  prosperity  in  most  of  the 
other  developed  countries,  only  the 
United  States  appears  willing  to  provide 
this  soft  loan  aid  on  any  substantial 
scale. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  can¬ 
not  have  it  done  this  afternoon,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  have  an 
answer:  I  am  going  to  ask  to  have 
counsel  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  prepare  a  memorandum  to 
obtain  it  for  us.  I  think  that  we  need 
to  know  the  answer  to  the  point  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy¬ 
mington]  has  just  made  when  he  said: 

Let  us  note  in  passing  that,  despite  un¬ 
precedented  prosperity  in  most  of  the  other 
developed  countries,  only  the  United  States 


appears  willing  to  provide  this  soft  loan  aid 
on  any  substantial  scale. 

I  shall  ask  the  counsel  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  for  us  a  table  analysis 
showing  the  contributions  to  IDA  and 
the  bilateral  soft  loans  made  by  other 
countries  in  comparison  with  hard  loans, 
and  also  to  prepare  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

I  fear  we  will  find  that  under  the 
semantic  word  “loan”  the  United  States 
is  pouring  out  millions  of  dollars  under 
the  representation  that  we  are  making 
a  loan,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  a  grant,  and 
in  fact  it  is  not  coming  back.  I  should 
be  surprised  if  as  much  as  15  percent 
is  ever  returned  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  in  hard  coin  for  the  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  that  we  are  spend¬ 
ing. 

As  long  as  we  have  this  kind  of  fi¬ 
nancial  program  through  international 
banks,  we  cannot  justify  voting  for  a  bi¬ 
lateral  foreign  aid  bill  on  top  of  it,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  his  contribution.  In  that  con¬ 
nection,  the  other  evening  I  again  read 
a  book  published  in  1938  by  Judge  Thur¬ 
man  Arnold  entitled  “The  Folklore  of 
Capitalism.”  In  that  book  the  famous 
judge  gave  charts  on  the  total  amount 
of  bonds  issued  by  American  investment 
houses  to  certain  parts  of  the  world  in 
the  period  between  the  First  World  War 
and  the  Second  World  War;  and  the  re¬ 
covery  therefrom. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  that  his  remarks 
and  estimates  about  the  amount  that 
will  be  recovered  are  verified  by  what 
happened  to  those  other  bonds  discussed 
in  Judge  Arnold’s  book.  It  turned  into 
a  capital  levy  on  a  good  many  American 
people. 

We  are  told  that  the  foreign  assistance 
program  is  essential  to  U.S.  security  and 
national  interests.  We  are  also  reminded 
that  no  steps  will  be  taken  to  solve  our 
balance- of -payments  problem  in  any  way 
which  would  injure  the  broader  economic 
interest  of  the  world  community. 

But  other  developed  countries  do  not 
feel  any  comparable  responsibility  for 
the  economic  interests  of  the  world  com¬ 
munity,  any  more  than  they  feel  a  nec¬ 
essity  to  assume  what  we  believe  is  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  defending  the 
free  world.  Instead  they  continue  their 
unilateral  efforts  toward  prosperity;  and 
continue  to  receive  gold  from  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result,  over  the  last  10  years  all 
the  developed  countries  except  the  United 
States  have  heavily  increased  both  their 
gold  stocks  and  their  total  reserves.  The 
United  States  on  the  other  hand,  during 
the  same  period,  has  lost  over  45  percent 
of  its  gold,  with  comparable  losses  in 
reserves;  and  has  increased,  by  over  400 
percent,  its  current  obligations  abroad 
which  it  guarantees  to  redeem,  upon  call, 
in  gold. 

The  lending  commitments  of  the  World 
Bank  are  now  more  than  double  the 
available  financial  resources  of  that 
Bank.  But  under  the  Bank’s  present 
management,  lending  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  steadily.  This  concerns  us.  Under 


present  fiscal  and  monetary  circum¬ 
stances,  would  it  not  be  logical  for  the 
Bank  to  reduce,  instead  of  increase,  its 
commitments?  This  would  be  but  com¬ 
parable  to  the  request  made  by  this  ad¬ 
ministration  to  private  investors  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  voluntary  restraint 
program. 

The  Treasury  Department  justifies  its 
approval  of  this  recent  World  Bank  bond 
issue  on  the  grounds  the  money  would 
affect  the  balance  of  payments  only 
when  disbursed,  and  then  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  used  to  finance  purchases  outside 
of  the  United  States.  But  U.S.  procure¬ 
ment  under  World  Bank  disbursements 
has  been  declining  steadily  over  the 
years,  reaching  a  low  of  21  percent  in 
the  fiscal  year  1965.  Further,  are  we  so 
sure  of  success  in  balancing  our  pay¬ 
ments  by  1968  that  holding  off  the  use  of 
the  funds  until  then  was  a  satisfactory 
condition  on  which  Treasury  could  rely 
for  approval  of  the  issue. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  this  sudden  sharp 
push  toward  greater  multilateral  lending 
is  a  push  toward  an  overall  increase  in 
foreign  aid  for  debt  servicing? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
should  demonstrate,  in  more  concrete 
fashion,  concern  for  its  own  interna¬ 
tional  financial  position  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  value  of  the  dollar ;  because 
in  the  long  run,  the  security  as  well  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  free  world  depends 
a  lot  on  that  value. 

We  should  insist  on  arrangements  with 
the  international  lending  agencies  that 
are  designed  to  prevent  a  dollar  drain 
during  this  period  in  which  we  are  suf¬ 
fering  continuous  balance  of  payments 
difficulties. 

In  the  early  years  of  World  Bank  op¬ 
erations,  when  the  European  countries 
had  serious  balance  of  payments  prob¬ 
lems,  the  Bank  did  not  insist  that  the 
Europeans  pay  in  even  their  commit¬ 
ments  to  capital  subscriptions  of  the 
Bank,  nor  did  the  Bank  float  its  bonds 
in  Europe  during  that  period.  This 
was  appropriate  recognition  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  difficulties  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  governments  immediately  after 
the  war. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  under  the 
present  circumstances  when  the  United 
States  is  suffering  from  payments  dif¬ 
ficulties,  we  should  expect  and  receive 
comparable  treatment. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
for  over  20  years,  the  United  States  has 
followed  the  New  Testament  precept  that 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
to  the  point  where  our  money  is  now 
beginning  to  run  out. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  agree,  and 
who  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  finance  so 
much  of  the  free  world,  at  the  same  time 
it  defends  most  of  the  free  world. 

As  we  view  such  problems  as  our  in¬ 
adequate  educational  facilities,  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  Appalachia,  and  the  explosions 
caused  by  poverty  and  unemployment  in 
our  cities,  let  us  also  remember  an  even 
earlier  observation  made  by  the  Roman 
Playwright  Terence,  “Charity  begins  at 
home.” 
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[Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  July  24,  1966] 
Upping  the  Ante 

There  was  a  curious  and  unfortunate  tim¬ 
ing  in  the  recent  news  leak  that  the  World 
Bank  is  seeking  a  fourfold  increase  in  con¬ 
tributions  from  member  nations. 

This  huge  new  amount,  which  will  total  $1 
billion  a  year,  is  destined  to  go  to  a  sub¬ 
sidiary,  the  International  Development  As¬ 
sociation,  which  makes  long-term  loans  at 
extremely  low  interest  rates  to  backward 
nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  countries  can 
use  bigger  injections  of  money.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  of  many,  particularly  the 
fledgling  African  nations,  has  been  discour- 
agingly  slow.  The  World  Bank  in  fact  thinks 
they  could  absorb  up  to  $4  billion  more  than 
what  they’re  now  receiving  annually  and  put 
it  to  productive  use. 

But  it  remains  a  strange  coincidence  that 
an  official  waited  until  our  foreign  aid  bill 
was  so  far  along  in  its  annual  pilgrimage 
through  Congress  before  unloading  this 
blockbuster,  for  the  issues  raised  have  a  very 
pertinent  bearing  on  our  aid  program. 

Under  the  proposal,  Uncle  Sam’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  IDA  would  rise  from  $100  million 
to  $400  million  a  year.  Lawmakers  might 
well  ask  why  this  couldn’t  have  been  taken 
into  account  in  determining  our  own  aid  bill, 
since  it  will  fulfill  one  of  the  aid  program’s 
own  purposes,  namely,  long  term  loans  at  low 
rates  to  developing  countries. 

The  emphasis  in  IDA  loans  of  course  is  on 
projects  such  as  power  plants,  whereas  our 
loans  tend  nowadays  to  go  for  commodities 
bought  from  the  United  States.  And  it  also 
is  true  that  there  is  room  for  both  types  of 
help. 

But  there  also  is  a  limit  to  the  total  aid  the 
United  States  should  provide  annually,  and  a 
need  to  fix  priorities.  Congress  can’t  do  an 
intelligent  job  of  this  if  the  World  Bank  lets 
slip,  while  debate  on  foreign  aid  is  nearing  a 
climax,  a  whole  new  set  of  demands.  We 
contribute  40  percent  of  the  IDA’S  support. 
Some  kind  of  forethought  should  have  been 
given  to  the  timing  of  such  a  major  proposal. 


Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  24,  1966] 
Despite  Aid  Cuts,  World  Bank  Seeks 
Quadrupling  of  Loan  Fund 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

George  Woods,  the  practical  visionary  who 
runs  the  World  Bank,  has  an  audacious  sense 
of  timing. 

At  almost  the  very  moment  when  the 
Senate  was  whittling  down  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  Woods  proposed  that  the  United  States 
and  other  rich  nations  quadruple  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Bank’s  soft-loan  affiliate. 

Instead  of  the  $250  million  that  the  rich 
have  been  giving  each  year  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association,  Woods  asked 
them  for  $1  billion  a  year. 

He  tells  visitors  that  he  is  not  star  gazing, 
that  his  figure  is  not  inflated  for  bargaining 
purposes.  Anything  less,  he  insists,  ignores 
the  dimensions  of  the  development  prob¬ 
lem. 

As  he  told  a  meeting  of  aid-giving  nations 
here  last  week,  the  greatest  threats  to  “in¬ 
ternational  tranquility  and  order”  are  not 
the  problems  now  engrossing  Western,  for¬ 
eign,  finance  and  trade  ministers.  These 
ministers  are  worrying  about  international 
monetary  reform,  NATO  and  the  Kennedy 
Bound.  But  in  Woods’  view,  bargaining 
among  the  rich  about  the  difficulties  of  the 
rich  ought  not  to  be  the  central  concern. 

“The  real  and  present  danger,”  he  said,  is 
that  “a  large  part  of  humanity  will  remain 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  subsistence”  unless 
“concerted  and  adequate  help”  is  given. 

Although  he  was  addressing  all  the  big  aid 
givers,  Woods’  biggest  immediate  problem 
is  the  United  States.  Other  nations  won’t 


move  to  replenish  IDA'S  coffers  until  they 
know  how  much  Washington  will  put  up. 

If  the  United  States  maintains  its  present 
share  of  the  IDA  load,  the  annual  American 
contribution  would  come  to  $400  million 
under  Woods’  plan. 

This  amount  disturbs  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Fowler.  He  is  fretting  about 
the  rising  domestic  budget  and  the  worsen¬ 
ing  deficit  in  the  American  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  Fowler  has  indicated  to  Woods  that 
he  wants  a  chance  to  back  out  of  any  IDA 
commitment  if  the  American  payments 
abroad  aren’t  in  balance. 

In  Wood’s  eyes,  such  an  uncommited  com¬ 
mitment  would  frustrate  his  difficult  selling 
job  with  other  countries.  So  the  World  Bank 
President  is  preparing  a  strong  brief  for 
Fowler  to  consider. 

Woods  will  argue  that  IDA’S  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  drain  is  small.  His  estimates  show 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  American  contribu¬ 
tion  comes  back  to  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  orders  for  American  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Thus,  a  $400  million  payment  to  IDA 
should  cost  the  American  balance  about  $160 
million  a  year. 

Secondly,  Woods  will  say  that  he  doesn’t 
need  any  money  budgeted  for  IDA  for  three 
more  years.  Thus,  Fowler  would  have  to 
reply  that  the  balance  of  payments  will  still 
be  unbalanced  so  drastically  three  years 
hence  that  $160  million  would  be  too  painful 
a  loss. 

Even  if  Woods  wins  an  American  pledge, 
his  problems  are  far  from  over.  The  other 
major  aid  givers  are  unenthusiastic  about  in¬ 
creasing  IDA’S  funds. 

Woods  knows  all  this  as  well  as  anybody. 
But  almost  with  a  sense  of  resignation,  he 
believes  his  job  now  is  to  press  home  the 
size  of  the  problem  and  let  the  aid  givers 
decide  whether  they  are  serious  about  meet¬ 
ing  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  and  Mr.  SALTON- 
STALL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my  able 
colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  listened 
most  carefully  to  what  the  Senator  has 
just  said.  It  has  been  most  informative 
and  educational,  and  I  commend  the 
Senator  very  highly. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  he  believes  the 
World  Bank  today  should  confine  its 
loans  to  a  greater  degree  to  hard  loans; 
that  if  it  goes  into  the  soft  loan  business, 
it  should  go  on  a  multilateral  basis, 
rather  than  a  bilateral  basis;  is  that  not 
a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First,  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  for  his  kind  remarks.  I 
would  hope  that  at  this  time,  when  we 
are  urging  our  private  investors  to  re¬ 
duce  their  investments  in  Europe,  that 
when  we  put  out  World  Bank  bonds  they 
not  be  placed  for  sale  in  the  New  York 
market,  in  direct  competition  with  the 
already  extremely  difficult  problem 
American  business  is  having  today  in 
borrowing,  primarily  because  of  the  very 
high  interest  rates. 

These  are  Triple  A  bonds.  There  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  selling  them;  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  necessity  for  putting 
them  out  in  New  York,  paying  brokers 
fees  to  sell  them.  If  they  must  be  sold, 
why  not  sell  them  where  the  money  is 
going,  abroad.  If  that  is  not  agreeable, 
why  not  sell  them  direct?  Again,  they 
are  Triple  A. 

In  any  case,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  takes  one  position  with  respect 
to  our  private  sector  businessmen  and 
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investors,  and  another  position  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  operations  of  the  World 
Bank. 

It  actually  is  a  Government  program, 
because  these  bonds  could  have  been  sold 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  I  presented  this  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  what  I  am 
presenting  to  the  Senate  today.  I  said 
I  was  distressed  that  the  sale  of  $175 
million  bonds  in  the  New  York  market, 
under  these  interest  rate  conditions,  was 
approved  by  the  Treasury. 

So  much  for  hard  loans.  As  to  soft 
loan  situation  as  my  able  friend  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  knows — who  has 
made  a  detailed  study  of  this — the  rea¬ 
son  the  soft  loan  idea  is  now  in  such 
vogue  is  that  it  is  the  only  way  many  of 
these  hard  loans  can  he  repaid. 

We  all  know  conditions  in  some  of  the 
countries  which  have  received  heavy  aid 
from  the  United  States  in  recent  years. 
One  country  owes  over  $700  million  in 
hard  loans  to  the  World  Bank.  The 
only  way  that  country  can  repay  hard 
loans  is  to  have  the  United  States  put  up 
more  money  in  the  way  of  soft  loans. 

Does  that  answer  the  able  Senator’s 
question? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  comments,  but  what  I 
had  in  mind  was  that  in  listening  to  him, 
and  also  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  if  I  heard  him  correct¬ 
ly,  the  soft  loan  business  is  really,  in 
substance,  pretty  nearly  aground,  so  that 
if  we  are  going  to  go  into  that  business 
we  should  go  into  it  on  a  multilateral 
basis.  The  difficulty,  as  I  see  it,  from 
a  multilateral  point  of  view  is  that  we 
would  lose  control,  as  the  Senator  said, 
of  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  would  lose 
control.  The  Senator  is  correct.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  it  would  be  a  grant.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  better  to  give  it  as  a  grant 
because  if  we  take  all  the  bureaucratic 
expenses  incident  to  following  a  loan  for 
50  years,  with  no  interest  and  no  repay¬ 
ment  of  principal  for  10  years,  the  tax¬ 
payers  would  actually  be  better  off  if  we 
simply  gave  them  the  money  and  forgot 
it. 

That  was  pointed  out  by  a  former  head 
of  the  AID  program,  who  once  said  that 
when  we  shifted  much  of  that  program 
into  loans  in  AID,  we  made  AID  the  big¬ 
gest  bank  in  the  free  world,  but  there 
were  very  few  people  in  the  agency  who 
had  had  banking  experience.  Grants 
would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  than 
such  a  continuation  of  soft  loans. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  just  a  brief  word,  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  let  pass  this  reflection  upon  what 
I  believe  is  about  the  only  effective  devel¬ 
opment  assistance  institution  now  op¬ 
erating  in  the  international  arena,  and 
which  has,  so  far,  been  free  of  any  seri¬ 
ous  faults.  It  has  done  an  extremely 
good  job,  made  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  has  been  operated  efficiently. 

I  think  that  George  Woods  is  one  of 
the  ablest  bankers  and  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  financial  men  in  the  United 
States  today.  I  do  not  quite  know  why 
the  Bank  has  suddenly  become  the  object 
of  this  criticism.  I  think  that  the  bank, 
as  well  as  IDA,  is  one  of  the  best  bar¬ 
gains  we  have.  It  now  contributes  only 
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42  percent,  on  the  average,  of  IDA’s 
fluids.  There  have  been  some  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  come  in.  I  think  that  the  Bank 
officials  do  an  extraordinarily  good  job 
and  I  would  hope  that  all  our  financial 
investments  for  development  purposes 
could  be  made  through  these  or  similar 
organizations. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  think  Mr. 
George  Woods  is  an  extremely  able  man, 
as  was  Mr.  Eugene  Black. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  passage  of  this  extremely  trouble¬ 
some  bill  before  us,  so  I  shall  not  pursue 
this  matter  further  at  this  time,  but  I 
hope  at  a  later  time  to  have  something 
more  to  say  about  the  operations  of  IDA, 
the  Bank,  and  the  IFC.  The  World  Bank 
is  truly  a  multilateral  organization  and 
deserves  our  support. 

I  hope  the  criticisms  will  not  be  taken 
too  seriously  at  this  stage,  until  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  further  into  the 
matter. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  able  chairman, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
and  know  he  speaks  with  sincerity,  I  am 
not  criticizing  Mr.  George  Woods  in  any 
way.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  man  of  high  cali¬ 
ber,  and  an  able  banker.  But  if  I  crit¬ 
icize  a  policy  he  has  put  in  effect,  it  is 
surely  not  only  my  right  but  my  duty - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  not  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  Senator.  Of  course  he  has  a  right 
to  say  what  he  likes.  I  did  not  want  the 
Record  to  stand — and  this  statement  was 
being  made  as  though  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  World  Bank — 
without  replying.  I  believe  that  the 
Bank  conducts  an  excellent  operation. 
I  know  of  few  mistakes  it  makes. 

I  am  completely  in  accord  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  said  about  the 
problem  of  our  balance  of  payments. 

This  problem  arises  because  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  our  own  policies.  When  we  be¬ 
come  involved  in  a  war  which  is  costing 
us  $2  billion  a  month,  I  do  not  think  IDA 
should  be  blamed  for  the  difficulties  this 
creates  for  balance  of  payments.  The 
imbalance  in  tourism  causes  a  far 
greater  problem  in  our  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  that  our  contribution  to  IDA  does. 
Look  at  the  way  the  trade  balance  is 
going.  IDA  plays  a  very  small  part  in 
the  balance-of-payments  problem. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  was  not  talking 
as  much  about  the  contributions  the 
World  Bank  has  made  with  respect  to  our 
continuing  unfavorable  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  as  I  am  about  the  soft  loans  and 
the  increase  in  those  type  loans  which 
I  believe  have  been  made  against  the  best 
interest  of  American  taxpayers. 

This  is  no  sudden  position  on  my  part. 
I  have  been  discussing  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  my  colleagues  know,  for 
months  and  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
talked  about  the  balance  of  payments. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  talk  about  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  expressed 
myself  many  times  about  the  World 
Bank  and  it’s  soft  window,  IDA.  The 
two  institutions  have  the  same  President 
and  the  same  Board  of  Directors.  I 
would  not  want  the  American  people  to 
think  they  are  two  entirely  different  or¬ 
ganizations. 


I  have  become  convinced  that  the  soft 
loan  activities  of  the  World  Bank, 
through  IDA,  are  being  increased  to  in¬ 
sure  payment  of  the  World  Bank  hard 
loans,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  paid 
out  because  the  countries  in  question  just 
do  not  have  the  money. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  make 
before  yielding  the  floor.  As  to  the  AID 
agency,  we  decided  that  here.  As  far 
as  IDA  is  concerned  once  we  agree  to 
participate  in  the  soft  loans,  our  vote 
as  to  what  is  done  with  these  IDA  funds 
is  26.3  percent,  as  against  our  100  percent 
right  of  decision  in  connection  with  AID 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Mi\  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
year’s  foreign  aid  bill  has  many  improve¬ 
ments  over  foreign  aid  bills  of  recent 
years.  For  the  first  time  in  the  con¬ 
tested  and  somewhat  muddled  history  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  considerably  more 
realistic  approach  toward  the  feasibility 
of  giving  away  huge  sums  of  money. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
determination  of  this  body  to  exercise 
an  annual  review  over  the  vast  majority 
of  the  programs  created  by  the  bill.  We 
cannot  delegate  away  our  duty  to  the 
American  taxpayer  in  this  area.  We 
must  continue  to  scrutinize  closely  the 
administration  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  we  may  determine  if  it  is 
accomplishing  the  goals  for  which  it  was 
intended.  And,  Mr.  President,  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  our  obligation,  we  must  have  the 
corn-age  to  admit  our  errors  and  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  unworkable  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  when  commonsense  and  clear  facts 
tell  us  that  our  plans  have  gone  awry. 
The  retention  of  our  annual  review  over 
the  bulk  of  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
a  necessary  precondition  to  a  realistic 
and  effective  program. 

May  I  say  that  I  believe  it  most  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  Senate  modified  its 
annual-review  position  to  allow  2-year 
planning  of  Alliance  for  Progress  pro¬ 
grams.  In  the  past,  the  Alliance  has 
suffered  severely  from  a  proliferation  of 
socialistic  programs  in  areas  where  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  might  better  have  served. 
But  the  Alliance  is  such  an  important 
part  of  our  worldwide  effort  that  it  de¬ 
serves  special  attention. 

My  own  State  has  special  ties  to  Latin 
America,  and  Texans  are  especially  de¬ 
sirous  of  seeing  the  Alliance  improved 
and  successful.  By  its  action  the  Senate 
has  served  notice  that  it,  too,  regards  the 
Alliance  as  of  extraordinary  significance. 
We  now  hope  that  the  administrators 
will  give  it  the  extra  attention  the  Sen¬ 
ate  deems  wise. 

I  also  am  pleased  that  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  sections  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  have  been  separated.  I  have 
felt  for  several  years  that  economic  aid 
and  military  assistance  could  be  more 
rationally  considered  by  Congress  as  sep¬ 
arate  measures. 

I  may  say  that  the  assistance,  both 
military  and  economic,  which  I  have  seen 
being  applied  in  southeast  Asia  has  been 
unusually  well  administered.  Despite 
some  very  difficult  burdens  and  some 
losses  to  blackmarketeers  and  corrupt 
officials  our  aid  to  South  Vietnam  has 
been  making  a  major  contribution  to  our 
efforts  to  achieve  stability  and  peace  in 


Asia.  This  is  an  example  of  U.S.  aid 
skillfully  and  effectively  applied.  With 
a  little  tightening  of  security  precautions, 
this  will  be  the  showplace  of  how  for¬ 
eign  aid  may  best  be  used  to  further 
Amex-ican  foreign  policy  and  national 
security. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  year’s  foreign  aid  bill -over 
those  of  previous  years  is  the  significant 
cut,  authorized  by  the  Senate,  in  the  total 
amount  of  aid  to  be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  amendment  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  will  do  much  to  reassure  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  that  his  money  is  not  being 
thrown  away  and  unnecessarily  wasted 
in  a  time  of  pressing  domestic  inflation. 

All  too  often  we  foi-get  the  taxpayers 
when  we  consider  foreign  aid;  we  foi-get 
that  the  money  for  our  grand  plans  and 
projects  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
millions  of  hard-working  Americans. 
Too  often  we  forget  that  the  taxpayer 
might  not  approve  of  a  wasteful  and  in¬ 
efficient  aid  progi-am  just  because  “we 
need  to  do  something.”  With  a  smaller 
amount  of  money  with  which  to  woi'k 
and  a  limited  number  of  countries  eli¬ 
gible  to  receive  aid,  we  can  hope  that  the 
administrators  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  will  at  last  abandon  the  scattergun 
approach  to  economic  and  military 
assistance. 

I  have  long  been  a  ciitic  of  this  scat¬ 
tergun  approach  to  foreign  aid.  I  have 
argued  on  many  occasions  that  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  funds  should  be  used  on  a  more 
selective  bases,  that  we  not  contribute  to 
the  building  of  socialistic  governments 
or  socialistic  schemes  abroad. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  this  year’s  foi*eign 
aid  bill  is  an  improvement,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  it  is  not  a  large 
enough  step.  We  have  only  begun  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  an  effective  for¬ 
eign  aid  policy.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  will  start  with  a  very  mini¬ 
mal  amount  of  money  in  our  plan  and 
add  to  it  when  proposed  px-ojects  are 
worthy  of  the  support  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Under  the  present  system,  we  start 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  and  whittle 
away  at  it,  placing  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  those  who  seek  to  insure  an  effec¬ 
tive  program  by  eliminating  unwise  proj  - 
ects.  This  is  not  right.  Those  seeking 
funds  should  be  required  to  show  the 
worth  of  their  plan  and  then,  and  only 
then,  should  they  receive  the  funds  to 
carry  it  out. 

I  must  withhold  my  support  from  this 
bill.  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  token 
gesture  or  even  with  one  step  toward 
the  goal  of  a  sound  and  effective  foreign 
aid  program.  My  duty  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
to  my  constituents  and  all  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  must  pay  for  our  foreign  aid 
programs  forces  me  to  say  “No”  to  any 
bill  which  does  not  weed  out  all  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  waste  which  have  for  so  long 
been  a  part  of  our  aid  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear¬ 
son]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

[No.  159  Leg.] 

YEAS — 66 


Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hill 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Moss 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuberger 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Church 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Clark 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Fong 

McGee 

Smathers 

Fulbrlght 

McGovern 

Smith 

Gore 

McIntyre 

Sparkman 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

Tydlngs 

Gruening 

Miller 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 

NAYS— 27 

Young,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Russell,  Ga. 

Bible 

Hartke 

Simpson 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Morse 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Murphy 

Tower 

Ellender 

Robertson 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Russell,  S.C. 

NOT  VOTING— 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

-7 

Allott 

Carlson 

McClellan 

Bass 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Pearson 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  15750) ,  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in  the  en¬ 
grossment  of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  15750,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  make  technical  correc¬ 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there¬ 
on,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Messrs.  Fttl- 
bright,  Sparkman,  Mansfield,  Morse, 
Gore,  Hickenlooper,  Aiken,  and  Carl¬ 
son  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  further  consideration  of  S. 
3584  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


July  26,  1966 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow  afternoon,  begin¬ 
ning  at  1:30  p.m.,  to  consider  the  airline 
situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
,he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  per- 
litted  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With: 
out  objection,  jt  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER 


?R  ADJOURNMENT 
11  A.M. 


JTIL 


Mr.  MANSMELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  ^consent  thar  when  the 
Senate  completes\its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  u/ml  11  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  draHyed. 


THE  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SAL^S  ACT  OF  196( 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  tjg  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  132/  S.  3583. 

’RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  b? 
will  /e  stated  by  title. 

le  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3/13)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  se- 
furity,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world 
in  their  efforts  toward  internal  and 
external  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
specting  the  military  assistance  bill, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  I  have 
pending  an  amendment  the  substance  of 
which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  We  are  in  a  state  of 
confusion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Until  now,  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program  placed  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  $55  million  on  the  quantity  of 
military  grants  that  we  could  make  to  the 


19  Latin-American  countries.  That  is, 
grants  in  excess  of  $55  million  could  not 
be  made. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committ 
would  change  the  present  law,  to  provjfle 
that  the  limitation  of  $55  million^  on 
grants  shall  also  apply  to  sales.  y^Thus 
the  language  of  the  bill,  as  r^rorted, 
reads: 

The  total  value  of  military  a^stance  and 
sales  ....  under  this  Act  .  .  .  ^or  American 
Republics  in  each  fiscal  year  ^ftall  not  exceed 
$55  million. 

This  applies  to  botl^rants  and  sales. 
I  think  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  is  wrong^  The  $55  million  at 
present  applies  toygrants.  If  this  recom¬ 
mendation  is  accepted,  the  Department 
will  be  permitted  to  make  $55  million  in 
grants.  Beyond  that,  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  if  they  wish  to  buy,  will 
go  to  Britain,  Germany,  France,  or  even 
perhaps luissia. 

My  amendment  contemplates  striking 
out  the  word  “sales.” 

Ij/my  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
lirantation  will  be  $55  million  in  military 
rants.  Beyond  that,  our  Government 
dll  be  able  to  negotiate  as  to  whether 
sales  shall  or  shall  not  be  made. 

I  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  do  not  intend  to  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment  tonight. 

For  those  who  want  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  what  the  Department  has  said 
about  the  matter,  I  recommend  that  they 
read  page  674  of  the  transcript  of  hear¬ 
ings.  That  is  a  full  explanation  of  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  concerns  a  very  controversial  issue. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  want  to  pursue 
it  at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  bill.  One  thing  I  want  to 
say  is  that  sales  of  military  materials 
may  be  made  in  the  regular  course  of 
business  without  regard  to  the  limitation 
in  the  bill.  There  is  no  prohibition 
[gainst  our  selling  on  a  straight  com- 
;rcial  basis.  The  provision  in  the  bill 
sirKnly  means  that  sales  under  the  credit 
progtom  of  the  act  will  count  against 
the  $5S  million  ceiling. 

The  Countries  of  Latin  America  can 
still  buy  anywhere  they  like,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  or  anySdiere  else.  The  fact  is  that 
these  counties  cannot  afford  to  buy 
without  creditSissistance.  They  buy,  but 
they  really  should  not.  That  is  what 
the  committee  foWid  and  is  part  of  the 
basis  for  this  amendment.  However,  I 
should  like  to  discus^vthis  amendment  a 
little  later. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  MrAPresident,  we 
can  discuss  it  later.  Tnat  is  not  the 
language  of  the  bill.  The  Puiguage  says 
that  we  shall  not  make  gran^  and  sales 
in  excess  of  $55  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  cannot  do 
so  under  the  terms  of  this  act.  ''There 
is  nothing  in  here  to  prevent  them  ftmm 
buying  from  Du  Pont  or  anyone  efc 

This  merely  means  that  the  credft 
terms  under  this  act  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  after  the  $55  million  limit  is  reached. 
That  is  what  it  means. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  26  (legislative  day,  July  22),  1966 
Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 


AN  ACT 


To 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 
That  this  Aet  may  ho  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Aet 
ef  1966”. 

FAFF  4 

CHAPTER  1  POLICY 

See.  IOF  Section  102  ef  the  Foreign  Assistance  Aet  ef 
4961,  as  amended^  which  relates  te  the  statement  ef  policy, 
is  amended  as  follows : 


/  r>  \  A  f  tla  e  tli  a  1  n  t~1i  n,o  v»o  m«o  nrlrl  tl  i  e  I /'ll  - 

y  cl  ^  i-lt  I  I 1  v  v  1  lul  vTr  11  lv  11111  HI  |lal  11^1  tlijjll  j  c IIP  11  tllv  1U1 

new  sentence  :■  Ht  is  further  the  sense  ef  the  Cec¬ 
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22 
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gross  that  the  President  should  keep  the  Congress  fully  and 
currently  informed  with  respect  tn  these  countries  receiving 
sneh  assistanee  whieh  do  divert  their  own  economic  resources 
for  such  propaganda  parposes-P 

-fhf  4n  the  last  paragraph,  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof,  insert  the  following-;  -‘and  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  sneh  damage  or  destruction1-.- 
C44AP-TER  2  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 


Title 


LOAN  EItND 


See-7  402.  Title  4  of  chapter  2  of  part  4  of  the  Eoreign 
Assistanee  Aet  of  1064,  as  amended,  whieh  relates  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows : 

-(a)-  Section  201(b) ,  which  relates  to  general  autlior- 
ityy  is  amended  hy  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence-;  idn  carrying  out  this  titiey  the 
President  shall  seek  to  encourage  each  recipient  country  to 
improve  its  climate  for  private  investment  as  a  necessary 
element  in  economic  development.” 

-(h)-  Section  202  (a) ,  which  relates  to  authorization  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows : 

-f4}-  Strike  out  “$ly200y000y000”  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  ■“succeeding  fiscal  years”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  $4,000 ,000 ,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  4067 
through  1074”. 
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-k*  seeond  proviso^  strike  out  A4une  307  400fe 
’and  June  307  4009’ ’  and  insert  in  lien  thereof  ‘04une  30y 
40007  through  Jane  30y  4071  ”. 

Title  44 — Technical  OeerEitATiON  anl> 


S 


8eCt  403t  Title  44  of  chapter  0  of  port  4  of  the 
Assistance  Act  of  40047  as  amenfkuh  which  relates  to  tech 
nieal  cooperation  and  development  grants,  is  flFnoiidc  d  fts 

-r/~v  1 1  ATTrn.  • 

J  U  HU  M  o  • 


-fa}-  Section  211 ,  -whieh  relates  to  general  authority,  Is 


amended  hv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


new 


^d-}  hfot  to  exceed  $4070007000  of  fends  made  avaih- 
ahle  nnder  section  2407  or  nnder  section  030  -(other  'than 
loan  fends) ,  may  he  used  for  assistanee7  on  soeh  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  to  research  and 

.0/1 11  /  Mi  t  1  CVtl  Cl  1  lUC'f  ifllfinil^  1  r>  ilin  T  Anfctl  ftfof  CO  fcv  flu1  TlllVlin  QiC 

|“Ttttv  TtriTlTTTtT  Tit  nT 1 1 1 1 1  ltll  IT?  ITT  TTTtA  t  ‘  1 1 1 1  111  tJtutVn  It  M  t  lit  1/111  I  It 

ol  their  eapaeity  to  develop  a**4  earry  out 

pro^ra ma  eoneeraed  with  the  economic  and  social 
mcnt  of  less 


-fh-)-  section  -212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  hy  striking  out  all  after  “President  for^  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  hen  thereof  -feaeh  of  the  fiscal  veers  4907  and  1908 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  044  not  to  exceed 


4 


1  $231,340,000.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  seetion  are 

2  authorized  te  remain  available  until  expended.” 

3  -(e)-  Nation  244-  which  relates  to  American  schools  and 

4  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended  as  follows: 

5  -f4f  4n  sobsoetioo  -fb}7  strike  out  ‘A®  hospitals  oat-side 

6  the  XT mted  States  founded  or  sponsored  by  drafted  States 

7  citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical  education  and 

8  research”  and  insert  in  hen  thereof  ^4o  institutions  referred 

9  4 a  ill  eiilieordi Ail  /o  \  a{  lliic  oonti nr>  n r~> /~1  4 a  li 1 

IU  Ill  ollL/oe4  tlUll  1  tl  I  v7i  Til  To  ov  v.  tlUlly  llllU.  11/  1 1  Uu  |J  1  Lul  vvlltiTl  o 

10  for  medical  education  and  research  outside  the  Ignited  States,- 
11  founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens”. 

12  -(2-)-  dn  subsection  strike  out  ah  after  ^This  section, 

13  for^  and  insert  in  hen  thereof  ^eaeh  of  the  fiscal  years  1967- 
14  and  4968  not  to  exceed  $10^989,000?  Amounts  appropri- 
15  ated  under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  available 

1  O  until  a  -V7- 1\  At  >  d  /vd  ^ 
ttriuTT  v  A 1/  v,"  1 1 U  vvl  • 

17  -(-3)-  At  the  end 

18 


£7  add  the  following  new  sob- 


lb  ‘--(d)-  There  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated  -to  the 

20  President  for  the  purposes  of  seetion  214  (b) ,  in  addition  to 

21  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal 

22  year  4967,  814MH4000  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
22  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  te  he  excess  to  tlic 
2d  normal  requirements  of  the  d-nited  StatesA 
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Title  444 — Investment  Guaranties 


8e€E  404.  Title  444  el  ekapter  2  ol  part  4  el  tke  Toreign 
Assistance  Act  el  4964T  as  amendedT  wkiek  relates  te  in¬ 
vestment  gnarantiesT  is  amended  as  follows-! 

-faf  Section  224-fk)-T  =wkiek  relates  te  general  authority 
lei1  investment  guaranties^  is  amended:  as  fohewss 

-f4)-  4n  paragraph  (1)-,  strike  ent  1 1  $h  ^OOtOOOtOOO1’ 
and  insert  in  ken  tkereel  ^H-OOO^OOOyOOOA- 

-(44)-  4n  tke  tkird  precise  el  paragraph  -f2)-T  strike  ent 
^dOOjOOOrOO'O^  and  ^47^^000,000^-  and  insert  in  hen 


and  strike  ent  “ Federal  Housing  Administration—  and  insert 
in  lien  tkreeel  -department  el  Housing  and  Urban 


ment-7 

-fdf  4n  the  lenrtk  proviso  el  paragraph  -fS)^  strike  ent 
-494-7  -  and  insert  in  lien  tkereel  — 4970-k 


/  lv\  Qn/dl  m  I  GO  1  /  /l\  ii’liiiili  vnl  of  eo  4  a  111  mlilll  evi  y  m  - 

I  IJ  I  Uli  4 1 U1 1  *-d  J  I  I  v  I  y  a  it  iv  1 1  1  vnltvn  TU  IlllliTctLiv/lio  v’i  1  111 

■vestment  guarantfog  is  amended  by  striking  ent  ‘-twenty 
years”  and  inserting  in  hen  tkereel  -thirty  ycars-b 

-(e)-  Section  2-2-2-,  whieh  relates  te  general  previsiensy  is 
amended  ky  adding  at  the  end  tkereel  tke  following  new 


U 


(le)-  4n  tke  ease  el  any  lean  investment  for  housing 
under  section  2-21-(k)  (2)  or  scetion  224y  tke 
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el  Ike 


skab  prescribe  Ike  rale  el  interest  abewablc  Ie  Ike  eligible 


Belted  Steles  invested  which  rale  skab  eel  be  less  tkae  eee- 
kab  el  1-  per  eeetem  abeve  Ike  Ikee  eerreet  rale  el  in¬ 
terest  appbeabie  le  keesieg  erertgages  iesereb  by  Ike  De¬ 
partment  el  Heesieg  aed  Brbae  Development?  4e  ee  event 

nT">  .-^11  llin  A  ^llnu>K'lvef/VV  ell  e]  1  /  1 1  yp  fe  ryl  i 

ol  lcli  i  tllv  11  villi  Ill  toTr  tt  It  /  4  T/i\nvTTT/v  ct(l  1  M 1 1 V/  W  1(171  t  1  iutU  t"l  141 


4  aval4  T\Thi/«L  eV  re^e/1  e  Lxr  ni  nan  lent  1  iy\v«  /iev>  4i  i  ii~>  f  h  a  I  h  Oil 

ICl  Lot  W 1114. 11  v  Arl  l  uo  t)T  llltlTTT  cTl cl  1 1  T  TTvT  vl  lltl  1411  tllv"  L11U11 

AnvT»rm  4  vp  I  a  a|  i  lAT*ee!l  e  nul  i  ee  111  e  In  li  rui  ein  rv  Avlfyo  ryep  m_ 

v  til  1  v  11  b  1  lllU  v/T  lllt'v.l  lot  ct^/piltctt;lt”  ttl  lltlllolll^*  11 1411  l^U^Uo  111 

sered  by  seek  Department.- 

/  rl  \  ft^/'linn  00/1  att|-4  i  a| t  va| .>|ao  |a  Ivniiem  rr  m*n i  aa4o  in 

y  vl  I  IJUU  tlvlll  w  —  1 J  \ V  11  It  11  1  UllltUS  tu  1  lUtlMl  1  ^  111  t  *  j  v  t  l  o  TXT 

Batin  A  meriean  eeeeteiesy  is  anrended  as  lellewse 

-(4-f  4e  sebseetion  -fb)  (4) ,  strike  eel  “ Federal  Hens 
ieg  Administration-  aed  insert  ie  bee  t  her  eel  ‘'Department 
nf  TT/wi^in  o*  e  i ul  TT ii i  \ 

tTT  411  M  ( nl  1 1  ttlltt  t  1  Utlil 


-fS-)-  be  sebseetion  -fe)r  strike  eel  -$400-, 000 ,000-’  aed 
insert  ie  bee  tkereel  “$500,000,00(B  Tbeeb/eA  Bkat  $350,- 
000-,000  be  esed  ler  Ike  purposes  el  section  2-24  (b)-(4-) 

( o )  In  the  last  proviso  oi  subsection  -(e)-;  strike  eel 


--1-0&7”  and  insert  ie  bee  tkereel  “1970-’. 
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-Title  A1! — Alliance  eor  Progress 
Sec.  105.  Title  AT  ef  chapter  T  ef  part  T  ef  Or  -F orcign 
Assistance  Aet  el  1901,  as  amended?  which  relates  te  the 

\  1 1 1  O  11  {'*f'  jAl*  Pt*A0*T*0  QC  1  Cj  ArirlA  /I  n  a  Ia]  1  a\T7Q.  • 

±  1 III c II I  vv  1 U1  l  To  Ullll  llUl  u  clo  1 U 1 1 U  W  a  • 

-fa}-  Section  251  (b)-?  which  relates  te  general  authority,- 

in  o  ill  )i  /~1  A  /~1  Kir  i  ~i~i  o  av»I  i  i  •>  rv»  itr  ni  a/I’ aIaItt  a  ft  lli  a  ll~>  i  i»/1  PCIlf  Art  oa 

lu  ctlllvl  1U v  vT  t/j  lllov  1  111  1  111 v  vl  ’I  'It  y  M 1  Ctr  Illy,  Llllrtt  ol  lltvIlLU 

thereel  the  following  new  sentences  ^Tn  carrying  out  this 

fi  11a  f  1 1  Pvav,  /I  Allt  n]  I  O  1 1  Cl  aaI,7-  f  a  onPAllVO  (TA  AQ  VOClTll  OTlf 

11 H  L  y  11 1 L"  T  1  InlUTllt'  uTtTtTi  nltlV  tv  v  liv  Utti  lilvll  1  IT  IJJlUlll1 

country  te  improve  its  ehmate  ler  private  investment  as  a 
neecssary  element  in  economic  development^ 

-fh)-  Section  T52?  which  relates  te  authorization?  is 


-f4-)-  Tn  the  hrst  sentence?  strike  out  ^htse 
the  hrst  place  it  appears  and  ah  that  follows  down 
“year  I960”  and  insert  in  lien  thereof  “each  ef  the  hseal 
years  400-7  through  49-7-1?  SOOtOOOOyOOA,  which  amounts 
are  authorized  te  remain  available  until  expended  and  which, 
except  for  $150,090?999  m  each  such  hseal  year-. 

-fTf  Tn  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  — 4-Q444.  through 
1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -4968  through  1971  ”. 
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-fjf  fe  the  last  sentence,  strike  out  “June  JOj  1905 
and  June  OO7  1966”  and  insert  ift  lieu  thereof  “June  30j 

1  7  tli t*Ai|i  (y|)  Tiii i  o  Q/\  1  07  1  ^ 

Tt/VJTJ  TTiTtlttj^Ti  fj  Hill  T7TTJ  -L  tJ  t  r  . 

Title  ¥444 — Southeast  -Asia  Multilateral  anh 
Regional  -Frog rams 

Secs  40Ot  Chapter  0  of  part  4  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Aet  of  1901,  as  amended  is  amended:  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  of  the  following  new  titles 

“-TITLE  VIH — SOUTHEAST  ASIA  MULTILATERAL  ANH 
REGIONAL  PROG  RAMS 

“Seg.  Ash  General  Provisions. — 4he  acceleration 
of  soehd  and  economic  progress  m  southeast  Asia  is  important 
to  the  achievement  of  the  United  States  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  peaee  and  stability  in  that  arem  4t  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective  would  he  served 
by  an  expanded  effort  by  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and 
other  interested  countries  in  cooperative  programs  for  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  region,  employing  both 
and  bilateral  channels  of  assistances 


sistanee  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title  the 
shall  take  into  account — 

-“  (4-)  initiatives  in  the  held  of  social  and  economic 
development  by  Asian  peoples  and  h 
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^2)-  regional  e< 
thru  hr  southeast  Asia. ; 

“-(  3)-  the  extent  el 
doner  countries ; 

^-(4)-  the  degree  el 


and  intcgra- 


Ktt  a£b  ev 
try*  urn  v  i 


cooperation 


llvA 

tiTU 


4es  el  southeast  Asia  toward  the  solution  el  com¬ 


mon  problems-^  and 

the  ability  el  melt i lateral  institutions  or  other 
administering  authorities  to  carry  out  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  effectively  and  efficiently  and  eeoeomieahy.- 
■te  2h3r  Authorization. — The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  utilize  herds  otherwise  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  ol  part  4  ol  this  Aet  (other  than  title  Ad  el 
this  chapter)-  to  furnish  assistance  under  this  title  on  seebl 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  hr  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  social  and  economic  development  and  stability  hr  south¬ 
east  Ashe 


TITLE  IN — UTILIZATION  OP  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS 


A8eCt  2&4t  4n  carrying  out  programs 

t  ci  i  p  oiuill  U  /\  i~vl  a  /i/wl  av> 
tuTo  oil  till  U  v  UTtlVUU  U 1 1 

mtl>  A  V  O  S  'lr  l  i)  /winll/U)  I  I  A 

trlT*  tttolt  tTr  tTunt/nTiu 

ol  the  people  ol  the  developing  countries, 


mtU  i  a 
tillu 

maximum 

All  {-  lli/^ 

A/ll  11 117  llctlTJ 

nr  a  ah 

1111  111 


H.R.  15750 - 2 
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el  democratic  private  and  local  governmental 


CHAPTER  3-  -4NT-ERNAT-40NAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

SeOt  407t  Chapter  d  el  port  4  el  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  el  196T,  os  amended?  which  relates  te 
organizations  and  programs,  is  amended  as 

-fa)-  Section  301  (a) ,  which  relates  te  general  authority,- 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  alter  Nby  sneh  erga- 

mnn  tiAn  c^  *  tlvp  f/ll  1  03X0 11 01  *  —  niul  m,  til  p  i  t  >1  o llv  O  T ll  flll  Ql 

1  llzitl  1 1 U'l  1  y  eliv  1U11U  VV  llicf  •  ^  til  1 11  Tax  tllv  v  ilo v  U1  tllU  xllll Hij 

Bank  ler  Reconstruction  and  development  te  make  grants 
and  leans  paiyohle  os  te  principal  and  interest  in  linked 
States  dollars  and  subject  te  the  previsions  el  section 
204-fdi) 

-fh)-  Section  dOt-fb)^  which  relates  te  general  authority, 
is  amended  hy  striking  out  '‘United  Nations  Expanded  Uro¬ 
gram  el  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Spe¬ 
cial  Fund”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “United  Nations 

and  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
nev?  sentences  “The  Fresidcnt  shall  seek  te  assure 


that  no  contribution  te  the  United  Nations  development 
Program  authorized  hy  this  Act  shall  he  used  for  projects  for 
economic  or  technical  assistance  te  the  Government  el  Cuba, 
so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  hy  the  Castro  regime.” 
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-(e)-  Section  301-fo) ,  which'  relates  to  assistance  fee 
■Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  -hash  U  amended  fey  striking 
eat  tfefe  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  the  fellow-  ■ 


States  for  the  fiscal  year 

1>  U  “TX11 1 1 1 U 11 IIU11  ib  till  11  V  i 

on  die  condition  that 


ingr  ^AAntributions  fey  the 
4-9(47  shall  net  exceed 
this  sufeseetion  shall  fee  made 


the  United  Nations  Pehef  and  Works  Agency  take  all  -pos¬ 
sible  measares  te  assare  that  ne  part  ef  the  United  States 
contribution  shall  fee  ased  te  famish  assistance  te  any  refugee 
who  is  receiving  training  as  a  member  ef  the  so-called  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Organization.” 

-(d)-  Section  994  is  amended  fey  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sufeseetion: 

“-(d)  The  President  shall  seek  te  assare  that  ne  pay¬ 
ment  er  contribution  few  the  United  States  te  the  United 

«/ 

Nations  er  te  any  agency  er  activity  thereof  shall  fee  ased  for 
any  program  er  activity  which  is  contrary  te  the  policies 
el  the  United  States.  ” 

-(e)-  Section  302,  which  relates  te  authorization?  is 
amended  te  read  as  follows-? 

^S®er  39A  ArTiiomzATiON. — (a)-  There  is  auther- 
ized  te  fee  appropriated  te  the  President  for  grants  te  carry 
eat  the  purposes  ef  this  chapter^  in  addition  te  funds  avail- 
afele  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes?  for  each  ef  the 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  net  te  exceed  $110, 433, 000.- 
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— *  /K\  Tli p lg,  on tli am quxc 1  £a  La  n nurnun n tori  tA  tli n 

I  tj  J  X  11U  A  L"  ikj  ttlltllUl  IZiv  vl  LU1  U  v  il  U  111  U  l.Jil  IiltL XI  111  1/llU 

President  for  leans  for  Indus  Fasin  Development  to  carry 
eat  the  purposes  of  this  chapter?  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  this  or  any  other  Aet  for  suoh  purposes,  for  use  begin- 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $51,220,000. 

“-fe)'  There  is  authorized  to  ho  appropriated  to  the 
President?  for  the  fiseaf  year  -1-967?  $1,000,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  Child  ren-s  Fund  during  the 
calendar  year  1967.  Funds  made  available  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shfill  be  in  addition  to  funds  available  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  such  contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken] 
into  account  in  computing  the  aggregate  amount  of  United 
States  contributions  to  such  fund  for  the  calendar  year  1-9677 

*  *  /  r]  \  INkT Aif  tb,A  I-iia  /l  ci  a  irn  1 1  a  U1  a  1a  Amitnr  An  1  tl~> !i  ct 

^Ul  11  UHU  TTT  t’lltJT  ittrltto  IV  V  UJl  rCvuTu  t?u  “CtxT  y  ULtt7  Ulllo 

AillftiTlf  ATI  ell  oil  ho  AATI  f  lf  A/1  1a  Q.tTTt  ir>t  prni  aIi  atva  1  AVtrOiTn  70ifl  AlTT 

“rT7ti fJ M  r  ollctTi  TJTj  v  vl ITriUUtlu  VtJ  ttll  y  11  It  LI  lIcLllL/lllll  L/l 

or  to  any  foreign  government  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the 
costs  of  developing  or  operating  any  volunteer  program  of 
such  organization?  government,  or  agency  relating  to  the 
selection,-  training?  and  programing  of  volunteer  manpowerr- 
CHAPTER  4  SUPPORTING  ASS4S-TAUOE 
Sect  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign 
of  1-964?  as  amended?  which  relates  to 
porting  assistance?  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“SeEt  402t  Autiiobization. — There  is 
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fee  appropriated  te  Ike  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
el  tide  chapter  lee  each  el  the  fiscal  years  4907-  asd  1998  net 
te  exceed  $299,099, 000:  4e  additiesy  there  is  authorized 

f  a  La  q liTivonri  n le/1  |a  lli  a  rl er> 4  fnr  hqa  m  7~ lefiin rvi  ixx 

Ttj  TTt7  pi  XI  pi  let. Tv.  til  TT 7  TTTT7  rl A7oltt"TlT7  TvJr  trot"  TTT  V  lvTIlttTTT  TTT 

AA  AT  In  A  f]  OAA  I  TTAf>  Vfl  1  U  t->  /  A  T~>  f\  I  U.I->  W  t  A  1 1 A  T«1*T  ^  Allt  f  1  W\ 

tttv  TT  tTr  til  v  llSX TtT  yTTtTTJ  Tt/"  I  cTTTtT  ±  t/XJO  Tt7  “ttrl  V  tTTtT  T7Tt“ 

>ses  el  this  chapter  net  te  exceed  $550,009,009-: 

nillilf,  VI’It  AT*A  A  <U~>1  TV  T  A/ll  t  1  Tt.O  AJlA  -Pi  iyiT  in|->  A  rl  ATT  A  A"T*A  TT  f 

1  Lici  t  u  1111  v  v  UllllllUllllll  o  ttT\“  1  11X11  1  o  1 1  All  v/TT  tX  cTctiit 

basis  seder  chapter  4  el  part  4  seder  arrasgemests  which 
will  ressb  is  the  aecrsal  el  proceeds  te  the  (dove  rosiest  el 

t  aItt  a ttt  Ivmn  |1t  a  c< a  1  a  ||i  / o'aaP  i 'li oli  t~> v/~vr> perl r*  oli  nil  ri n I  tui 
V  1A  lllUlll  1 1  v /111  TTT  v  ottTv  I'll  A1  1  U1  y  otlvJll  ITrvtA  tuo  o  11U11  TTUT7  U 1 

budgeted  hy  the  llevereeset  el  Aaeteaer  ler  eeenomie 

Q,  TTT«AT  AAtfl  AT*  TVT»A  A'T’A  ITT  Cl  T  T  T  >  1  A  (I  Q  |1t  A  T^VO^I  tl^tll  AT*  Irin 

tT  IJ 1  '-'1 4  v  l  is  U1  TrlTl^TttlxTu  Ulllv  oo  111  A  rv.  ol  At  A  11 1  t7i  11  lo 

Ln  £'  n*iveu  Ihq  at*  tttviIIoii  o  tt  tt  t*a  t  t  o  1 

11UJ5  HIV  Til  lllo  pi  1U1  >  >  111  Mil  ftp  pi  v  V  111, 

appropriated  seder  this  seetiee  are  authorised  te 
reset  is  available  sstil  expended.” 

CHAPTER  5— €0^P4^GEhf€¥  E4M9 


Sett  409t 


454  el  the 


1  Ui->  I  tT  n  attt/\ita/\/t  ttm)  l  AA  va  I  n|nr<  4  A 

1  tz  vl  JL“  Uo  U 1 1 1  All  vl v  LI <)  * V  1111 11  X  tUl  tl  o  1/ 9 

as  follows : 


A  noiof  ATT  AA  A  a|  a! 
i-  LuOlolllllv.  V  til  t  VT 

lusdr  is 


/  A.\  Tit  OIiLoAaI]  ATT  /  A  \  cixiliti  Alll  ^|1t  A  £nAA.l  T  tAA  iQPRl? 

y  UJ  J  -1. 1 1  oil  IJ  ij  V  A"  11  U 11  y  U’  J  j  O'll  Llil  A*  11  1  111  1"  llul  ill  y  1  U1  1  f  '  U  v  *  ~ 

asd  issert  is  lies  thereel  hash  el  the  fiscal  years  4994  asd 

1  Q(^Q^  *  jl  TT/1  f<|pT  If  A  AIT  I  |1t  a  1  A  o|  OATT  |a|T  AA 

TtMjtj  Ullu  oil  llv  A  U 11 1  Till"  lUu  1  o  All 1 11 1  v  It 

-(h)-  4s  ssbsecties  -fh)-j  strike  est  ^Ohe  hrst  sestesee  ehh 
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44 

C44AUTE41  2  MILITARY-  ASS4STANCE 
Sec-  2 01  •  Oyho-'jpt/Cr  ^  of  purt  II  of  the  I^oi^ci^Ti  Assistance 
Act  el  40647  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assist- 

rt  t~>  nr\  in  n  rlerl  o  o  ~Pr\l  1  aitto  • 

illlv  I.  ^  ro  (llllv."ll vl L"  vt  tt  15  1U11U  V*  o  • 

-(e)-  Section  o04-(n)  -,-  whieh  relates  te  authorigatieny  is 

t  A  T«nn  r\  c\  n 

W  iTtttt  ctkT 


U 


-(a)-  4»  addition  te  such  ameeets  as  nsay  fee 
antheriged  te  support  Vietnamese  ferees  aftd  other  free  world 
ferees  m  Vietnam,  there  is  aethorked  te  he  appropriated  te 
the  President  te  earry  eat  the  purposes  el  this  part  (exclud¬ 
ing  the  support  of  Vietnamese  ferees  aftd  ether  free  work! 
ferees  m  Vietnam)-  eet  te  e-xeeed  $917,000,000  for  eaeh  ef 
the  hseal  years  1067  aftd  1068.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authoriged  te  remain  available 


nnlil  OY 
till  LI  1  vA 


506y  whieh  relates  te  eonditiofts  ef  efigibil  ■ 

i  f  tt  i  ri  n  m  on  fieri  Ktt  n  rl  /1 1 n  nr  n  t  tli  n  /ni  /I  t~li  ovoaI  tli  a  fn<l  1  nnTi  n  rr 

it  y  ^  i o  miiv. mi vti  u  y  tMin in ^  itt  t  n i  i  n u  till. 1 1  ui  til 1  1 1' i i u  w  n i ^ 

new  subsection-: 

^^-fe)-  £Je  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  chap- 

toy  t  A  a  n  t  t  /i  /vi  i  4  mr  t  a  nTli  i  r;  a  1  a  n  o  i*r\  n~>  a  /~1  a  nnrl  at*  4  i  41  r\  T  A  f 

11  1  IU  ally  v  U  till  11  y  tv*  >V  lilt’ll  otlll  b  ctxvT  rnattv  1411  tit  1  tltll"  T  1'  I 

tl)  A  A  n’yimiltllVnl  ^Pvin  rl  /\  T)  a  \r  a|  AT)|n  An  f  a  i->  rl  A  n  cn  ofnilOa  A  a  t 

nit  iii^ritTtrrt  til  ill  1 1  ttitlt*  X7t7  v  L  iu  unit.  11T7  lllltl  t  1. swi wt ill l“tj 

ef  40-54  until  s«eh  country  has  entered  into  an  agreement  te 
permit  the  use  ef  foreign  currencies  accruing  te  the  United 
States  under  such  title  4  te  procure  equipment  materials, 
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tt  t  i  f  fli  n  C!l  All  rJ  nf  c<irw  <  4 1  m  > 

Willi  TTrt"  J7 1  U  v  1  olxIlTo  tTr  rytTt^Ttt^TT 


2u.  n  ii  H 
ttxltT 

f  Aini  o  1  ^Aonyi  1  \r  m 

tui i hit  oil  uri iv  y  in 

104  (c)  el  such  title  4^ 

Of  Seetwn  56&y  which  relates  te  reimbursements,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence-:  “Such  amounts  of  the  appropriations  made  avaih 
ahle  under  this  part  -{including  unli<pddaied  balances  el  funds 
heretofore  obligated  for  hnaneing  sales  and  guarantees)-  as 
may  he  determined  by  the  President  shall  he  transferred  toy 
and  merged  withy  the  separate  fund  account^ 

-(d)-  Section  o4-0-fa{7  which  relates  te  special  authority, 
is  amended  as  fellows-: 

■  (1 )  In  the  hrst  sentencey  strike  out  ^fihe  fiscal  year 
-1-906-’  and  insert  in  heu  thereof  “each  ef  the  fiscal  years 
4964  and  4-968--. 

/  O  \  T  n  t,h,A  OiAOiATirl  OAtl  bAillOAu  olyi  ]r  A  /Yll  f  (i  Q 1  t  TAO,y 

y  n  f  ttt  fltu  tyt7v  tTtTtt  J5' “1  ixwel itrTTy  wtrilvu  “ILL  cxTtr  lint* tlx  V  v  ttx 

-1966’-  and  insert  in  heu  thereof  “each  fiscal  year’-. 

-(e)-  Section  5-1-2,  -which  relates  to  restrictions  on  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Afrieay  is  amended  by  striking  out  ^^fiscal  year 
4966-’  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “each  fiscal  year’-. 

-(f)-  at  the  end  of  such  chapter  2y  add  the  following 
new  section-: 

“SeGt  544r  Administration  oe  Sales  and  En- 
oiiange  Programs  Involving  Defense  Articles  and 
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.0,0  fry 

kjU  Uu  TTT 


under  this  chapter  shah  fee  ad- 
ftfffls  control  and  dis- 


and  so  as  to  discourage  arms 
PART  HI 

CHAPTER  1 — (1  EVER  Ah  PROVISIONS 
SkGt  30E  Chapter  4-  el  pari  HI  el  the  -Foreign  Assist- 
anee  Act  el  1961,  as  amended,  whieh  relates  to  general 
provisions,  is  amended  as  follows* 

-fa)-  Section  601,  whieh  relates  te  encouragement  el 
tree  enterprise  and  private  partieipatienj  is  amended  as 
follows : 

-W-  subsection  -ffej-y  immediately  alter  paragraph 
Oh  insert  the  following  new  paragraphs 

“-{2)  establish  an  effective  system  ler  efetaining 
adequate  information  with  respect  te  die  activities  ely 
and  opportunities  fop  nongovernmental  participation  in 
the  development  process?  and  ler  utilizing  such  informa 
tien  in  the  planning,  direction,  and  execution  el  programs 
carried  eat  under  this  Act?  and  in  the  coordination  el 
sneh  programs  with  the  ewer  increasing  developmental 
activities  el  nongovernmental  United  States  h 


tions;”. 

-f&)-  In  subsection  -ffe)-?  redesignate  paragraphs  -(Af? 
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Wh  -Hfr  -f ^  W  as  paragraphs  -(4f» 

'  (b)  >  and  “f^fr  respectively. 

-fhf  4»  sabseetien  -(b)-,  strike  eat  -and-  at  the  end 
el  paragraph  -(-Of,  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  -fSf  el 
this  snbseetfoft-^  strike  ent  the  peried  at  the  end  el  paragraph 

aftd  insert  in  ben  thereof  a  semicolon ;  and  at  the  end  thereof 
add  the  following  new  paragraph-: 

-(8f  atdiae  the  services  el  Fab  ted  8 tales  private 
en  a  east-nlas  ineentive  lee  eentraet  basis  to 


provide  the  necessary  skills  to  develop  and  operate  a 
speeihc  project  or  program  el  assistance  in  a  less  de¬ 
veloped  friendly  country  er  area  in  any  ease  in  which 
direct  private  investment  is  net  readily  eneoaragedy  and 
provide  for  the  transfor  el  cqaity  ewnership  m  sneh 

feasible  time.— 

-(4)-  Subsection  -(of  is  amended  te  read  as  follows : 

(e)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  International 
Private  Investment  Advisory  Conned  en  -Foreign  Aid  te  be 
el  sneh  members  el  leading  American 


aahsts  as  may  be  selected,  from  time  to  limey  by  the 
H.R,  15750 - 3 
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Administrator  of  tbe  Agency  for  international  Development 
for  the  purpose  el  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tins  sub- 
scctiom  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at  tire  plcas- 
nre  of  the  Administrator,  who  shall  designate  one  member 
to  serve  as  Ghah-man. 

-“-(•2)-  D  shah  be  tbe  duty  of  the  Council,  at  tire  request 
of  tbe  Administrator^  to  make  recommendations  to  tbe  Ad¬ 
ministrator  with  respeet  to  particular  aspects  of  programs  and 
activities  under  this  Act  where  private  enterprise  can  play 
a  contributing  role  and  to  act  as  liaison  for  tbe  Administrator 
to  involve  specific  private  enterprises  in  such  programs  and 
activities. 


ii 


-(#)-  The 

/M  TTA  T~>  r\ 

vUlTU  TTt7 


of  tbe  Advisory  Goaneii  shall  re¬ 
fer  their  services  but  shah  be  entitled 
m  accordance  with  section  &  of  tbe  Admin- 


Expenses  Act  of  T94f>  -f§  E.S.O.  73b  -2)  for  travel 
and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them  m  tbe  performance  of 
their  functions  under  this  sab  section. 

“-(4)  Tbe  expenses  of  tbe  Advisory  Gouncil  shall  be 
paid  by  tbe  Administrator  from  funds  otherwise  available 
under  this  Aet.” 


-(b)-  Section 


-7  which  relates  to  advance  aequfsi- 


tion  of  property,  is  amended  by  inserting  “(including  per¬ 
sonnel  costs)— ■'  immediately  after  ‘'costs-'  tbe  brst  place  it 
appears  m  tbe  brst  sentence. 
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-(e)-  Seetion  64Q-(h) ,  which  relates  to  transfer 

oponn  life;  i  o  n  m  piul  p/1  Ivtt  lr  1 1  >  rr  /yn  t  tji  a  laot  OAnfenpe  nri/1 

(HI  l  U tlllTo y  li3  i 111  1 II 1  III  It  try  utl  11V1I 1  ^  Ull l  111 l_  ittiut/  Ibvll  Lv  III  v  ’ll lu 


hr  hen  thereof  the  following:  -‘Not  to  exceed 


of  the  funds  appropriated  under  seetion  402  of 
this  Aet  for  any  hseai  year  for  use  in  Nietnam  may  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  eonsohdated  with  appropriations  made  under 
seetion  034-(n)-  of  this  Act  for  the  same  hseai  yearT  subject 

t  a  tlvo  h  1  vtl  un»  limiiiii-K-lli  tlio  t  till)  fl  s'  tvon  ofprrP/l  o  1  y  q  1 1  no 

l  U  1 1  lv  I  ill  l  111.  1  TlllllTcl  l  1  MI  I  1 1 1  tl  l  IttTluo  T 1  till M  v  1  1  III  MU  til  Ml" 

avahablo  solely  for  additional  administrative  expenses  in- 
eurred  in  eouneetion  with  programs  in  Aretnam-A 

/  rj  \  ^  ooti  ah  1  1  I  i\\  i\T|i  l  i  l’ol  of  oo  1a  oriPPin  1  oil  fli  iAri_ 
Itl  J  LtTtluir  T  )  ITT  J  j  Arnttit  1  I  I  IT  T\  7*5  tty  n  pv  v  TITT  ttltllDUl  1 

tiesT  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentenee :  ^Ahe  limitation  eontained  m  the  preceding 
sentenee  shall  not  apply  to  any  eountry  which  is  a  victim 

-(e)-  Seetion  620,  which  relates  •  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance^  is  amended  as  follows : 

-(4)-  Ahe  hrst  sentenee  of  su))seetion  -(i)-  is  amended  to 
read  as  fohowsu  -No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  Aeh  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Arade  Development  and  Assistanee  Act  of  1054,  to 
any  eountry  which  the  hreside 
preparing  for  aggressive  mihtary  effortsr  or  is 
afheiahy  in  any  international  conference  to  plan  activities  in- 


rlpf <4^1  mi npy!  i£j  oi i.fruiQ*! no*  irj.  nv 
ttv  l  I  I  1 1 1 1 1  Irn  Tt*  l  llj^ltlglllj'  ITT  t7r 


vobving  ms 


/ w  unit  \tovqi  /  il  l  /l  i  !•/  i/  ti  /  w  1 
l  *  1  n  1 1  U  \  II  olllll  ^  vti  1  t'lT\  l 
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^^(4-)- the  -Panted  States, 

^2)  am1  country  receiving  assistance  under  this 

or  anv  ether  Act,  or 

«/  ' 

^-(3)-  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under 


the  Agricultural  Trade 
jAet  el  49AA 

n  f  1 1  n 
ttxTTTT  til  A 


that  such 


t  and  Assistance 


/^TTAyf  e  av 
t  llUl  t  o  v  1 


preparations  have  ceased,  or  sneh  participation  has  ceased; 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received  assur- 
anees  satisfactory  to  hhn  that  sneh  military  efforts  or  prep¬ 
arations  will  not  he  renewed;  or  that  sneh  participation  will 
not  he  renewed  or  repeated-A- 

-(2-)-  Subsection  -(h)-  is  amended  to  read  as  fehewsa 
^^-(k-f  Without  the  express  approval  of  Congress;'  no 
assistance  shall  he  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country 
for  construction  of  any  productive  enterprise,  or  for  carrying 
out  any  program;  with  respect  to  which  the  aggregate  value 
of  assistance  to  he  furnished  by  the  United  States  will  exceed 
bio  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  s 


-f3)-  Subsection  -(f)-  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

The  President  shall  consider  denying  assistance 


under  this  Act  to  the 


of  any  less 


country  winch-;  after  Crermbcr  34;  lfhhf;  has  failed  to  enter 
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into  an  Agreement  with  ike  President  to  institute  the  invest¬ 
ment.  guaranty  program  under  seetion  221(b)  (1)  of  tins 
Act,  providing  protection  against  tke  speeifie  risks  ef  in¬ 
convertibility  under  subparagraph  (A) ,  and  expropriation 
or  confiscation  under  subparagraph  (4») ,  of  saeb  section 
224-  (b)  (4-)  A- 

-(4-)-  Subsection  -(n)-  is  amended  by  staking  out  i2be 
President  shall  consider  denying  assistance-  and  inserting  in 
ben  thereof  Atm  assistance  shall  be 


-fbf  At  the  end  of  sueb  s< 
new  subsection : 


6207  add  the  following 


U 


assistance  shah  be  furnished  under  this  Ael 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless  the  President  finds  and 


reports  within  thirty  days  of  sueb  finding  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  dm  -House  that  such 


anee  is  essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  further  that  such  assistance  will  neither  dircet.ly  nor 
indirectly  assist  aggressive  actions  by  the  United  Arab 
Republie;- 

GBAPTEB  2  ADMINISTRATIVE  PR0-V-IS4QAS 


Secu  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  444  of  the  Uoreign  Assist- 

n  /~4 r\  V  ed  /vl  1  QU1  o  e  Aiirln /-]  iiiLu.pL.  va|  £a  a  rl  tai  i~i  i  dIva  _ 

ttllU  U  1 1  vj  1/  U  A  _L  t/  U  _L  J  (t  o  H  I  1  1  V  1 1  vl  V  VI  y  V A  1  1H11  1  V.  let  t  V O  t  V  (liQlllllllot  l  (1 

tive  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows-:- 

-f a)-  Seetion  624  (d)-?  which  relates  to  the  Inspector, Gen 
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eraly  -Foreign  Assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tfee  end 
thereof  tfee  following  new  paragraph-; 

“■■(8)  Whenever  tfee  Inspector  General-,  Foreign  Assist- 
anee,  deems  it  appropriate  in  carrying  ent  feis  dnties  nnder 
tfeis  Aety  fee  may  from  tfene  to  time  notify  tfee  head  ef  any 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administering  any  program 
with  respeet  to  which  tfee  Inspector  General,-  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  feas  responsibilities  under  paragraph  -{2)-  of  tfeis  sub¬ 
section  that  all  internal  audit,-  end  use  inspection,  and  man¬ 
agement  inspection  reports  submitted  to  tfee  bead  of  suefe 
agency  or  mission  in  tfee  field  in  connection  -with  suefe  pro¬ 
gram  from  any  geographic  areas  designated  by  tfee  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance-, -  shall  fee  submitted  simultane¬ 
ously  to  tfee  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance?  Ffee 
head  of  each  suefe  agency  shall  cooperate  with  tfee  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  in  carrying  out  tfee  provisions 

t]^  l  n 
T7T  1111  o 


-(fef  Section  6-35(h) ,  which  relates  to  general  authori- 
tiesy  is  amended  by  inserting  -“-f except  development  loans)  - 
immediately  after  VHy  Ay  and  VIA 

-fef  Section  637  (a}y  which  relates  to  administrative 
expenses,-  is  amended  by  striking  out  Abe  fiscal  year  1-966 
not  to  exceed  $54,fMOyOO£V  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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££eaek  ef  tfee  fiseal  years  4W7  a«4  44)68  eel  4e  exceed 
$57,887,000”. 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  “ The  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966”. 

PART  I 

CHAPTER  1— POLICY 

Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  statement  of  policy, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

“This  Act,  or  the  furnishing  of  economic,  military,  or 
other  assistance  under  this  Act  or  the  Military  Assistance  and 
Sales  Act  of  1966,  shall  not  be  construed  as  creating  a  new 
commitment  or  as  affecting  any  existing  commitment  to  use 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  defense  of  any 
foreign  country. 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  action  of  any 
Government  giving  approval  and  financial  backing  to  a 
deal  under  which  an  international  consortium  in  West 
Europe  would  supply  steel  plants  to  Communist  China,  the 
chief  supplier  of  rear  material  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  is  a  grave  blow  to  the  common  defense  of  the 
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free  world  and  to  the  safety  of  American  and  allied  troops  in 
Vietnam.” 

CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fun'p 
Sec.  102.  Title  1  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961 ,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  201(h),  which  relates  to  general  authority 
to  make  loans  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  the  word  “and” 
at  the  end  of  clause  (5)  and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  and  insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “(7) 
the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  making  prog¬ 
ress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  in¬ 
dividual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise,  (8)  the 
degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  taking  steps  to  im¬ 
prove  its  climate  for  private  investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  through  encouragement  of  maximum  private  owner¬ 
ship  in  new  and  existing  industry,  through  nondiscriminator  y 
treatment  between  national  and  nonnational  and  between 
public  and  private  enterprises  and  products,  through  ade¬ 
quate  protection  of  industrial  property  rights  ( such  as  pat¬ 
ents  and  trademarks) ,  and  (9)  whether  or  not  the  activity 
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to  be  financed  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self- 
sustaining  growth .” 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  sentence: 
“ Funds  made  available  under  this  title,  except  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  205,  shall  not  be  used  to  make 
loans  in  more  than  ten  countries  in  any  fiscal  year,  except 
that  such  loans  may  be  made  in  any  additional  country  with 
respect  to  which  (i)  the  President  shall  have  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  a  report  stating  that  the  making  of  loans  in  such  addi¬ 
tional  country  during  such  fiscal  year  is  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  and  giving  his  reasons  therefor,  and  (ii)  each  such 
committee  shall  have  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the 
making  of  loans  in  such  additional  country  during  such  fiscal 
year.” 

(b)  Section  201(d),  which  relates  to  interest  rates,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “ 2 per  centum”  and  substituting 
“3  per  centum” ,  and  by  striking  out  U1  per  centum”  and 
substituting  “2  per  centum” . 

(c)  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to  authorization  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  words  beginning  with  “$1,200,000,- 
000”  through  the  words  “such  subsequent  fiscal  year:  Pro- 
H.R.  15750—4 
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vided  further  ,”  and  substitute  “$370,000,0000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,” . 

(2)  Strike  out  “years  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  June 
30,  1966,  respectively,”  and  substitute  “year  ending  June  30, 
1967”. 

(d)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Committee,  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  the  section- 
number  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  title  until  (1) 
the  application  therefor  shall  have  been  submitted  to  tbs 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  with 
a  request  for  recommendations  concerning  the  need  for  the 
loan,  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  terms  thereof,  and  the 
likelihood  of  repayment,  and  (2)  such  recommendations 
shall  have  been  received  and  considered,  or  a  period  of  sixty 
days  shall  have  elapsed  following  such  request  and  no  such 
recommendations  shall  have  been  received .” 

(e)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to  use  of  inter¬ 
national  lending  organizations,  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  205.  In  order  to  seirve  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  the  policy  contained  in  section  619,  15  per  centum  of 
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the  funds  made  available  for  this  title  shall  he  available  only 
for  transfer,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
determines,  to  the  International  Development  Association, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
or  the  International  Finance  Corporation  for  use  pursuant 
to  the  laws  governing  United  States  participation  in  such 
institutions,  if  any,  and  the  governing  statutes  thereof  and 
without  regard  to  section  201  or  any  other  requirements 
of  this  or  any  other  Act.  With  respect  to  any  dollars  herein 
provided,  the  voting  power  of  the  United  States  shall  he  exer¬ 
cised  for  the  purpose  of  disapproving  any  loan  for  any 
project,  enterprise,  or  activity  in  any  country  during  any 
period  for  which  the  President  has  suspended  assistance  to 
the  government  of  such  country  because  of  any  action  taken 
on  or  after  January  1,  1962,  hy  the  government  of  such 
country  or  any  government  agency  or  subdivision  within  such 
country  as  specified  in  paragraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C )  of  sub¬ 
section  (e)(1)  of  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  the  failure  of  such  country  within 
a  reasonable  time  to  take  appropnate  steps  to  discharge  its 
obligations  or  provide  relief  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  such  subsection 
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Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and  Development 

Grants 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  strike  out 
“and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (5)  and  strike  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert  a  comma  and  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “(7)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is 
making  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private 
enterprise,  and  (8)  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed 
will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self-sustaining  growth.” 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following  new  sentence: 
“The  authority  of  this  title  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  to  more  than  forty  countries  in  any  fiscal  year,  except 
that  such  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  any  additional  coun¬ 
try  with  respect  to  ivhich  (i)  the  President  shall  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  report  stating  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
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to  such  additional  country  during  such  fiscal  year  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  giving  his  reasons  therefor ,  and  (ii) 
each  such  committee  shall  have  adopted  a  resolution  approv¬ 
ing  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  such  additional  country 
during  such  fiscal  year.” 

(3)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tions: 

“(d)  Funds  made  available  under  section  212  may  be 
used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  specify,  to  research  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
their  capacity  to  develop  the  resources  likely  to  be  needed 
for  programs  concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  of  less  developed  countries. 

“(e)  In  any  developing  countries  or  areas  where  food 
production  is  not  increasing  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  an 
expanding  population,  or  diets  are  seriously  deficient,  a  high 
priority  shall  be  given  to  efforts  to  increase  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  particularly  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  adap¬ 
tive  research  programs  designed  to  increase  acre-yields  of  the 
major  food  crops.  Such  research  programs,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  should  be  based  on  cooperative  undertakings 
between  universities  and  research  institutions  in  the  developing 
countries  and  United  States  universities  and  research 


institutions.” 
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(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1966"  and  substituting  “1967" . 

(c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  American  schools, 
and  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (c),  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1966,  $7,000,000"  and  substitut¬ 
ing  “1967,  $10,989,000". 

(2)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  section  214(b) ,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  $1,000,000  in  foreign  currencies  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States." 

Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221,  ivhich  relates  to  general  authority  for 
investment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “1967"  in  the  fourth 
proviso  of  paragraph  (2)  and  substitute  “1968". 
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(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(c)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  actual  dollar  in¬ 
vestment,  as  of  the  date  of  the  investment,  made  in  the 
project  with  the  approval  of  the  President  plus  earnings  or 
operating  profits  actually  accrued  on  said  investment  to  the 
extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall  any  guaranty 
of  an  equity  investment  extend  beyond  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  issuance .” 

(b)  Section  224(c),  which  relates  to  housing  projects 
in  Latin  American  countries,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  After  “$ 400,000,000 ”  insert  “of  which  at  least 
$ 50,000,000  of  the  issuing  authority  provided  for  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965  shall  be  available  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  section  224(b)  (1)”. 

(2)  Strike  out  “1967”  and  substitute  “1968” . 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
Sec.  105.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  “and”  at  the  end 
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of  clause  (3)  and  strike  out  the  'period  at  the  end  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “(5)  the 
degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  making  progress 
toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise;  (6)  the 
degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  taking  steps  to 
improve  its  climate  for  private  investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  through  encouragement  of  maximum  private  owner¬ 
ship  in  new  and  existing  industry,  through  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  between  national  and  nonnational  and  between 
public  and  private  enterprises  and  products,  through  adequate 
protection  of  industrial  property  rights  ( such  as  patents  and 
trademarks ) ;  (7)  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed 
will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self-sustaining  growth; 
and  (8)  the  extent  to  which  the  activity  to  be  financed  will 
contribute  to  the  economic  or  political  integration  of  Latin 
America.” 

(ii)  At  the  end  of  such  subsection  add  the  following 
new  sentence:  “ Funds  made  available  under  this  title  which 
are  not  required  to  be  used  for  loans  shall  be  available  for 
the  purposes  of  section  211(d)  ” 

(2)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(h)  Loans  may  be  made  under  authority  of  this  title 
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only  to  support  national  economic  plans  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  the 
purposes  of  this  title  would  be  better  served  thereby,  he 
may  make  available,  in  addition  to  any  other  funds  available 
for  such  purposes,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deter¬ 
mines,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  title  to  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank, 
or  to  any  of  the  institutions  named  in  section  205,  for  use 
pursuant  to  the  laws  governing  United  States  participation 
in  the  said  Bank  or  in  such  institutions  and  the  governing 
statutes  thereof  and  without  regard  to  section  201  or  any 
other  requirements  of  this  or  any  other  Act.” 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  “1963,  1965,  and  1966,”  through  the  words  “year 
1966”  and  substitute  “1967  and  1968,  not  to  exceed  $543,- 
000,000  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  Until 
expended  and,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $87 ,700,000” . 

(2)  Strike  out  the  penultimate  sentence. 

(3)  In  the  final  sentence,  strike  out  “June  30,  1965 
and  June  30,  1966,”  and  substitute  “June  30,  1967,  and 
June  30,  1968,” . 
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Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Regional  Programs 

Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961 ,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
a  new  title  as  follows: 

“Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 

Regional  Programs 

“Sec.  271.  General  Provisions. — (a)  The  accelera¬ 
tion  of  social  and  economic  progress  in  southeast  Asia  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  achievement  of  the  United  States  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area.  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  this  objective  would  be  served  by  an  ex¬ 
panded  effort  by  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and  other 
interested  countries  in  cooperative  programs  for  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  region,  employing  both  multi¬ 
lateral  and  bilateral  channels  of  assistance. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order 
to  promote  social  and  economic  development  and  stability 
in  southeast  Asia  through  multilateral  institutions  and  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  serving  regional  development  purposes. 
Such  institutions,  programs,  and  projects  may  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  special  funds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  consortia  organized  for  particular  programs  and  proj- 
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ects,  and  regional  arrangements  such  as  the  Mekong  develop¬ 
ment  program. 

“Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions.— (a)  In  providing 
assistance  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  President 
shall  take  into  account: 

“( i)  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic 
development  by  Asian  peoples  and  institutions; 

“(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and  integra¬ 
tion  in  southeast  Asia; 

“( 3 )  the  extent  of  participation  by  other  potential 
donor  countries; 

“(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation  among 
the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  toward  the  solution  of 
common  problems;  and 

“(5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institutions  or  other 
administering  authorities  to  carry  out  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  effectively,  efficiently,  and  economically. 

“(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  made  available  under  till 9 
Act  are  used  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interna 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  or  thf> 
Asian  Development  Bank  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  such  funds  may  be  used  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  this  or  any  other  Act.  With  respect  to  any 
such  funds  made  available  to  either  or  both  of  said  banks  or 
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under  the  supervision  thereof,  the  voting  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  he  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  disapproving  any 
loan  to  a  Communist  country,  as  defined  in  section  620(f) 
unless  the  President  complies  with  the  requirements  of  find¬ 
ings  and  report  to  Congress  of  said  section. 

“Sec.  273.  Use  of  Funds. — In  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  in  the  fiscal  year  1967,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  $ 50,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act.” 

CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  or¬ 
ganizations  and  programs,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  301(a),  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  “by  such  organiza¬ 
tions ”  the  words  “,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indus  Basin  De¬ 
velopment  Fund  administered  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  make  grants  and 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  201(d),” . 

(b)  Section  301(b),  which  relates  to  general  authority, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “United  Nations  Expanded  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special 
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Fund"  and  substituting  “United  Nations  Development 
Program" . 

(c)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1966"  and  144,755,000 "  and 
substituting  “1967"  and  “$140,433,000" ,  respectively. 
CHAPTER  4— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  108.  Chapter  4  of  part  1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  401,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided,  That  not 
more  than  ten  countries  may  receive  assistance  under  the 
authority  of  this  chapter  in  any  fiscal  year,  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  furnish  such  assistance  to  an  additional 
country  or  countries.  Any  such  determination,  together  with 
the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  No  commodity  shall  be  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  unless  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall  have  found  with 
respect  to  each  such  commodity  that  there  is  substantial  need 
therefor  in  order  to  make  a  planned  contribution  to  the 
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economic  development  of  the  country  to  which  the  commodity 
is  to  he  furnished .” 

(h)  Section  402,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “,  without  regard  to  section  649,”. 

(2)  Strike  out  “1966”  and  “$ 684,200,000 ”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “1967”  and  “$658,000,000” ,  respectively. 

(3)  Strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  contingency  fund,  is 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “1966”  and  “$150,000,000”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “1967”  and  “$70,000,000” ,  respec¬ 
tively. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  second  and  third  sentences. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “the 
first  sentence  of” . 

CHAPTER  6— ASSISTANCE  TO  N ON -INDUS¬ 
TRIAL!  ZED  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  110.  Chapter  6  of  part  1,  which  relates  to  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  having  agrarian  economies,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Amend  the  heading  to  read:  “Assistance  to  N on- 


industrialized  Countries” . 
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(b)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  462.  Assistance  for  Population  Con¬ 
trol. — Funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  part  may  be 
used  when  so  requested  by  the  recipient  country,  to  furnish 
technical  and  other  assistance  for  the  control  of  population 
growth.” 

CHAPTER  7— JOINT  COMMISSIONS  ON  RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  111.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
chapter  as  follows: 

“CHAPTER  7— JOINT  COMMISSIONS  ON  RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

“Sec.  471.  Joint  Commissions  on  Rural  De¬ 
velopment. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  conclude 
agreements  with  less  developed  countries  providing  for  the 
establishment  in  such  countries  of  Joint  Commissions  on 
Rural  Development  each  of  which  shall  be  composed  of  one 
or  more  citizens  of  the  United  States  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  one  or  more  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Commission  is  established.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
each  such  Commission  shall  be  citizens  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  established.  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide 
for  the  selection  of  the  members  who  are  citizens  of  the  country 
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in  which  the  Commission  is  established  who  wherever  feasible 
shall  be  selected  in  such  manner  and  for  such  terms  of  office 
as  will  insure  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  their  tenure  and 
continuity  in  office. 

“(b)  A  commission  established  pursuant  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  authorized  to  formu¬ 
late  and  carry  out  programs  for  development  of  rural  areas 
in  the  country  in  which  it  is  established,  which  may  include 
such  research,  training  and  other  activities  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  for  suvh  development. 

“(c)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  212  shall  be  available  to  the 
President  in  negotiating  and  carrying  out  agreements  entered 
into  under  this  section,  including  the  financing  of  appropri¬ 
ate  activities  of  Commissions  established  pursuant  to  such 
agreements. 

“(d)  The  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  as  an  express  or  implied  assumption 
by  the  United  States  of  any  responsibility  for  making  further 
contributions  for  such  purpose. 

“(e)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  re¬ 
strict  the  authority  contained  in  any  other  chapters  of  this 
Act.” 
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PART  111 

CHAPTER  lr-GEHERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  pro¬ 
visions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  601(c),  which  relates  to  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  International 
Private  Investment  Advisory  Council  on  Foreign  Aid  to  be 
composed  of  such  number  of  leading  American  business  spe¬ 
cialists  as  may  be  selected,  from,  time  to  time,  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Administrator,  who  shall  designate  one  member  to  serve  as 
Chairman. 

“(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  at  the  request  of 
the  Administrator,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  with  respect  to  particular  aspects  of  programs  and 
activities  under  this  Act  where  private  enterprise  can  play  a 
contributing  role  and  to  act  as  liaison  for  the  Administrator 
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to  involve  specific  private  enterprises  in  such  programs  and 
activities. 

“( 3)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim¬ 
bursement  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  ( 5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  travel  and  other 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  func¬ 
tions  under  this  subsection. 

“(4)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Administrator  from  funds  otherwise  available  under 
this  Act.” 

(b)  Section  604,  which  relates  to  procurement,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (c),  which  relates  to  procurement  of 
agricultural  commodities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“ surplus”  each  time  it  appears  and  by  inserting  “or  product 
thereof  available  for  disposition  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,” 
after  the  word  “commodity”  the  first  time  it  appears. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(e)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  procurement  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof  outside  the  United  States  when  the  domestic 
price  of  such  commodity  is  less  than  parity. 

“(f)  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
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used  to  finance  the  procurement  of  iron  and  steel  products  for 
use  in  Vietnam  if  the  products  contain  any  component  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  producer  of  the  commodity  in  the  form  in 
which  imported  into  the  country  of  production  from  sources 
other  than  the  United  States  or  a  country  designated  as  a 
limited  free  world  country  by  code  number  901  in  the 
September  1964  Geographic  Code  Book  compiled  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  at  a  total  cost  (de¬ 
livered  to  the  point  of  production)  that  amounts  to  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  lowest  price  (excluding  the  cost 
of  ocean  transportation  and  marine  insurance)  at  ivhich  the 
supplier  makes  the  commodity  available  for  export  sale 
(whether  or  not  financed  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development) .” 

(c)  Section  608(a),  which  relates  to  advance  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  property,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (including  per¬ 
sonnel  costs)”  after  the  word  “costs”  the  first  time  it  appears 
in  the  first  sentence. 

(d)  Section  612,  which  relates  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(c)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act  of  1953,  excess  foreign  currencies,  as  defined  in 
subsection  (b),  may  be  made  available  to  friendly  foreign 
governments  and  to  private,  nonprofit  United  States  organi- 
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zations  to  carry  out  voluntary  family  planning  programs  in 
countries  which  request  such  assistance.  No  such  program 
shall  he  assisted  unless  the  President  has  received  assurances 
that  in  the  administration  of  such  program  the  recipient  will 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  insure  that  no  person  receives 
any  family  planning  assistance  or  supplies  unless  he  desires 
such  services.  The  excess  foreign  currencies  made  available 
under  this  subsection  shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  all  excess  foreign  currencies. 

“As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term  ‘ voluntary  family 
planning  program  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  demo¬ 
graphic  studies,  medical  and  psychological  research,  person¬ 
nel  training,  the  construction  and  staffing  of  clinics  and  rural 
health  centers,  specialized  training  of  doctors  and  paramedical 
personnel,  the  manufacture  of  medical  supplies,  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  family  planning  information,  medical  assist¬ 
ance,  and  supplies  to  individuals  who  desire  such  assistance 

(e)  Section  613,  which  relates  to  accounting,  valua¬ 
tion,  reporting,  and  administration  of  foreign  currencies,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and  conditions 
which  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  loans  made 
from  funds  made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act,  each 
such  loan  shall  include  a  provision  or  provisions  whereby  the 
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7'ecipient  of  such  loan  shall  (1)  express  the  par  value  of  its 
currency  in  terms  of  the  United  States  dollar  at  a  rate  of 
exchange  between  those  currencies  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  finds  to  be  reasonable  and  (2)  agree  to  main¬ 
tain,  notwithstanding  any  changes  in  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  its  currency,  such  initial  par  value  of  its  currency 
for  purposes  of  all  computations  relating  to  those  currencies 
in  connection  with  such  loan.  No  provision  of  the  terms  of 
any  loan  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  from  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  authority  of  this  Act,  which  requires  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  value  of  the  currency  of  the  recipient  of  such 
loan  in  relation  to  the  United  States  dollar  during  the  period 
such  loan  is  outstanding,  may  hereafter  be  altered .” 

(f)  Section  614(c),  which  relates  to  special  authori¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folloiving: 
“The  President  shall  promptly  and  fully  inform  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman  and  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  of  each  use  of  funds  under  this  subsection.” 

(g)  Section  620  (k),  which  relates  to  prohibition  on 
furnishing  assistance  for  construction  of  certain  productive 
enterprises,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(k)  Without  the  express  approval  of  Congress,  no 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country 
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for  construction  of  any  productive  enterprise ,  nor  shall  any 
assistance  he  furnished  under  chapter  2  of  the  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales  Act  to  any  country  for  carrying  out 
any  program,  with  respect  to  which  the  aggregate  value 
of  assistance  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  will  exceed 
$ 100,000,000 .  No  other  provision  of  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection 

(h)  Section  620  (n),  which  relates  to  prohibition  on 
furnishing  assistance  to  countries  trading  with  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(n)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North  Vietnam,  no 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country 
which  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1966 — 

“(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
from  transporting  to  North  Vietnam — 

“(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

“(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes  of 
title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  ammunition  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum, 
transportation  materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items 
of  primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
or 

“(Hi)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities;  and 

“(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
from  transporting  any  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities  from  North  Vietnam 

(1)  (1)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

“(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to 
any  country  when  the  government  of  such  country  or  any 
government  agency  or  subdivision  within  such  country  is  in¬ 
debted  to  any  United  States  citizens  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50  per  centum  bene¬ 
ficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  and  such  government, 
government  agency,  or  government  subdivision  fails  to  consent, 
within  six  months  after  the  making  of  a  request  therefor,  to 
have  the  claim  of  such  United  States  citizen  or  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  submitted  to  arbitration  under  the 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes  ratified 
by  the  United  States  on  June  1, 1966 U 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect 
immediately  upon  the  date  the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of 
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Investment  Disputes  shall  enter  into  force  with  respect  to  the 
United  States. 

(j)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 
furnishing  assistance,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(q)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  unless  the  President  finds  and 
reports  within  thirty  days  of  such  finding  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  that  such  assistance  is  essential  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  further  that  such  assistance  will 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  assist  aggressive  actions  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

“(r)  No  loan  shall  be  made  to  any  country  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  for  use  in  any  manner  by  such  country 
in  meeting  all  or  part  of  its  obligations  to  the  United  States 
under  any  other  loan  made  to  such  country  under  this  Act. 

“(s)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 
to  any  country  which  is  in  default,  during  a  period  in  excess 
of  six  calendar  months,  in  payment  to  the  United  States  of 
principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  country  under 
this  Act,  unless  such  country  meets  its  obligations  under  the 
loan  or  unless  the  President  determines  that  assistance  to 
such  country  is  essential  to  the  national  interest  and  notifies 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  such  deter¬ 
mination. 

“(t)  No  recipient  of  a  loan  made  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  any  part  of  which  is  outstanding  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  relieved 
of  liability  for  the  repayment  of  any  part  of  the  principal 
of  or  interest  on  such  loan. 

“(u)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 
to  any  member  state  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
the  government  of  which  came  into  power  by  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  overthrow  of  a  freely  elected,  constitutional,  demo¬ 
cratic  government  which  had  been  acting  in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  mandate,  if,  in  consultation  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  in  accordance 
with  applicable  resolutions  and  agreements  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  the  President  finds  that  such  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  intend  to  take  appropriate  steps,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  for  the  restoration  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  the  holding  of  free  elections,  and  the  application  of 
human  and  civil  rights  and  liberties,  until  (1)  the  President 
is  satisfied  that  such  government  intends  to  take  such  appro¬ 
priate  steps  or  (2)  the  President  has  determined  that  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  essential  to  the  national  inter¬ 
est  of  the  United  States,  and  reports  such  determination 
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and  his  reasons  therefor  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  within  thirty 
days  accordingly. 

“(v)  In  the  case  of  the  government  of  any  nation  which 
is  more  than  one  year  in  arrears  in  its  payment  of  any  assess¬ 
ment  hy  the  United  Nations  for  regular  budget  or  for  peace 
and  security  operations,  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  nevertheless  be  furnished  upon  a  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  the  particular  assistance  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
transmittal  by  him  of  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  setting  forth  the  assur¬ 
ance  given  by  the  government  concerned  of  paying  (inde¬ 
pendently  of  such  assistance)  all  of  its  arrearages  and  placing 
its  payments  of  such  assessments  on  a  current  basis,  or  an 
explanation  of  the  unusual  and  exceptional  circumstances 
which  render  it  economically  incapable  of  giving  such 
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CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  provisions  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  622,  which  relates  to  coordination  with 
foreign  policy,  is  amended  as  follows: 

{ 1 )  Subsection  (h)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “in¬ 
cluding  any  civic  action  and  sales  program)”  and  substitut¬ 
ing  “  (including  civic  action)  or  sales  programs” . 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  all  after 
“general  direction  of”  and  substituting  “economic  assistance 
and  military  assistance  and  sales  programs,  including  but  not 
limited  to  determining  whether  there  shall  be  a  military 
assistance  (including  civic  action)  or  sales  program  for  a 
country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  programs 
are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby.” 

(b)  Section  634  (which  relates  to  reports  and  inf  or- 
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mation)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  semiannual  reports 
showing  as  of  June  30  and  December  31  of  each  year  the  re¬ 
payment  status  of  each  loan  theretofore  made  under  authority 
of  this  Act  any  part  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  which  re¬ 
mains  unpaid  on  the  date  of  the  report.” 

(c)  Section  635(h),  which  relates  to  general  authori¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  inserting  “(except  development  loans)” 
after  “II,  V,  and  VI”. 

(d)  Section  637,  which  relates  to  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “1966”  and  substitute 
“1967”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  “such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  fi'om  time  to  time”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal 
year  1967  not  to  exceed  $3,100,000” . 

(e)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

“Sec.  640 A.  Audit  by  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice. — (a)  The  General  Accounting  Office  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  an  audit  of  any  program  of  assistance 
to  any  country  being  conducted  under  part  I  of  this  Act 
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for  any  fiscal  year ,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1966.  for 
ivhich  the  United  States  has  expended  or  obligated  in  excess 
of  $ 500,000  for  such  program. 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  section,  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  have 
access  to  all  records,  reports,  audits,  reviews,  documents, 
papers,  recommendations,  or  other  material  of  the  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  administering  part  I  of 
this  Act.  Such  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  furnish  assistance  upon  request  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  aid  of  its  responsibilities 
under  this  section 

CHAPTER  3— RE STUDY 
Sec.  301.  Proposals  for  Future  Programs. — The 
President  is  requested  to  submit  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before 
January  1,  1968,  his  recommendations,  including  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  carry  out  such  recommendations,  for 
such  future  foreign  assistance  programs  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  in  the  national  interest  and  taking  into 

N. 

account  the  principles  set  forth  in  section  302. 

Sec.  302.  Principles  To  Be  Taken  Into  Account 
in  Proposals  for  Future  Programs. — (a)  In  the  for¬ 
mulation  and  submission  to  the  Congress  of  proposals  for 
foreign  assistance  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after 
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July  1,  1968,  such  proposals  should  include,  among  others, 
the  following  categories: 

(1)  Assistance  intended  primarily  for  humanitarian 
purposes,  including  grants,  loans,  contributions,  or  other 
aid  to  be  made  available  for  relief  purposes  through 
international  organizations  or  relief  agencies,  or  other¬ 
wise,  famine  relief  and  other  assistance  authorized  by 
title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  similar  relief 
programs . 

(2)  Assistance  for  development  purposes  (A)  to  be 
extended  only  to  countries  which  exhibit  respect  for  the 
rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press,  and 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  individual  freedom, 
initiative,  and  private  enterprise;  and  (B)  to  be  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  sound  plans  for  economic  and  social  growth 
to  the  end  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  recipient 
countries  to  make  them  self-sufficient  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

(3)  Assistance  for  political  or  contingency  pur¬ 
poses,  to  be  extended  to  a  limited  number  of  countries  or 
areas,  primarily  for  purposes  of  advancing  or  protecting 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries  or  areas  concerned,  such  as  programs  relating 
to  the  creation  of  special  relationships  with  recipient 
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countries ,  reinforcement  of  alliance-type  relationships,  or 
other  political  or  contingency  purposes. 

(4)  Military  assistance  to  he  furnished  for  purposes 
that  serve  the  military  defense  of  the  United  States  as 
recommended  hy  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  to 
approval  hy  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(h)  In  order  to  provide  for  better  coordination  of  all 
programs  of  United  States  assistance  to  foreign  countries, 
and  for  more  efficient,  economical,  and  effective  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  programs,  the  proposals  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  also  in¬ 
clude  provisions  for  unification,  insofar  as  practicable ,  of 
the  administration  of  such  programs  under  a  single  officer  or 
agency. 

(c)  The  proposals  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  should 
include  an  analysis  of  the  role  that  economic  assistance  by 
the  United  States  and  other  developed  nations  can  play  in 
economic  and  social  development  through  foreign  aid. 

Sec.  303.  Temporary  Planning  Committee  Estab¬ 
lished. — (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Foreign  Aid  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Commit¬ 
tee”)  which  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  no  more  than 
seven  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
to  be  selected  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  members  to-be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  from  private  life,  none  of  whom  shall  have  served 
at  an  executive  level  in  the  administration  of  the  AID 
program  in  Washington; 

(2)  Four  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate ,  to  be  designated  by  the  Vice  " 
President; 

(3)  Four  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  designated 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Committee  shall  select  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  (1)  to  make 
such  studies  and  investigations  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  proposals  referred  to  in  section 
302(a),  and  (2)  to  provide  the  President,  or  such  officer 
or  agency  as  the  President  may  designate,  with  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  the  President  or  such  officer  or  agency  may  request 
in  the  formulation  of  such  proposals. 

(c)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  staff 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
functions,  and  to  procure,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and,  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  tern- 
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porary  and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  for  the  departments  hy  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5  U.S.C.  55a),  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  appointed  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)(1)  who  are  not  otherwise  employed  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  diem  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  while  so  engaged,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  Committee  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  hold  such  bearings  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testi¬ 
mony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and  docu¬ 
ments  as  the  Committee  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  in¬ 
clusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C .  192-194),  shall 
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apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply 
ivith  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  Each  department  and  agency  of  the  Government 
shall  furnish  to  the  Committee,  upon  its  request,  such  infor¬ 
mation  or  other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(g)  The  Committee  shall  from  time  to  time  transmit 
to  the  President,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  reports  of  its  activities,  including  its  recommendations, 
and  shall  file  its  final  report  on  or  before  September  1,  1967. 
Upon  the  filing  of  its  final  report,  the  Committee  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

(h)  There  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Committee  out 
of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  such  amounts,  not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $ 400,000 ,  as  the  Committee 
deems  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

CHAPTER  4— OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  fourteen 
thousand'  additional  copies  of  its  hearings  on  supplemental 
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1  foreign  assistance,  fiscal  year  1966 — Vietnam,  of  the  Eighty- 

2  ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  July  14,  1966. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  July  26  (legis¬ 
lative  day,  July  22) ,  1966. 

Attest:  EMERY  L.  FRAZIER, 

Secretary. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  Rules 
Conferees  agreed  on  dog- 


Committe/  cleared  communii 
cat  handling  bill. 


development  districts  bill. 


1.  CIVIL  RIGH1 
16961-83/ 


Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  14765,  the  civil  rights  bMl.  pp. 


2.  COMMIT/TI  DEVELOPMENT.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  considera¬ 
tions  of  S.  2934,  to  authorize  community  development  districts  for  plannil 
p/17027 
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3.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  ofy 
H.  11.  14810,  to  authorize  additional  assistance  for  urban  mass  transportation 
p.  Sf>27 


4.  EXHIBITION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  o/  H.  R. 
15098,  tovamend  the  law  for  U.  S.  participation  in  the  HemisFair  1968  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Tex.  \  p.  17027 


5.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  f/r  considera¬ 
tion  of  S.  3105\  the  military  construction  bill,  which  includes  p  provision  for 
reimbursement  or\CCC  for  family  housing,  p.  17027 


6.  RESEARCH.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  reported  H.  R.  16559,  to 
authorize  sea  grant  colleges  for  oceanography  research,  etp.  (H.  Rept.  1795). 
p.  17027 

The  conferees  agreedNro  file  a  conference  report  on  yC.  R.  13881,  providing 
for  regulation  of  the  transportation  and  sale  of  dogs  /and  cats  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  research\  p.  D700  /  ( 


7.  MANPOWER.  A  subcommittee  approved  for  consideration  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  H.  R.  16715,  to  ameno\the  Manpower  Deyelopment  and  Training  Act. 
p.  D699 


8.  FOREIGN  AID.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  15750,  the  foreign  aid  authori¬ 
zation  bill.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed.  p.  16950 


9.  FOOD  PRICES.  Rep.  Ryan  asked  for  an  inye^tigation  of  recent  increases  in  food 
prices,  p.  16951 


10.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  K.  3034,  to  authorize  the  Interior 
Department  to  engage  in  feasibility  investigations  of  certain  water  resource 
development  proposals.  Senate  -Conferees  have  b&en  appointed.  pp.  16952-3 


11.  REA  FINANCING.  Rep.  Teague ,  yCal if .  ,  commended  an  a\ficle  by  Drew  Pearson  cri-  j 

2S 


ticizing  the  present  and  proposed  REA  financing  system  regarding  interest  rate; 
etc.  p.  16994 


12.  ANIMAL  IMPORTS.  Rep.  Canningham  inserted  his  letter  to  Secretary  Freeman  urging 
that  arrangements  be/made  for  entry  of  a  shipload  of  wild'^nimals  being  shippec 
for  American  zoos./p.  17004 


13.  APPROPRIATIONS.  -Rep.  Mahon  reviewed  House  actions  on  appropriation  bills  and 
inserted  a  table  showing  the  status  and  amounts.  pp.  17015-6 


14.  OPINION  POLL,/  Rep.  Helstoski  inserted  results  of  his  opinion  poll , including 
items  relacing  to  this  Department,  pp.  17016-7 


15.  HOUSING/  Several  Representatives  expressed  concern  about  the  tight  mone^  situa¬ 
tion  i m  connection  with  housing.  pp.  16984-5,  16994-5,  17019-22,  17027 


16.  INFI/aTION.  Several  Representatives  expressed  concern  about  inflationary  pre) 
ires.  pp.  16985-6,  16995-7,  17012-5 


August  1,  1966 
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£h«m>n,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr. 
RoGihtsi of  Texas,  Mr.  O’Brien  of  New 
York,  MbsSAYLOR,  and  Mr.  Hosmer  were 
appointed  m&migers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagreed  ttNjjhe  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H^L  15750)  to 
amend  further  the  ForeignA§sistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  fob-Qther 
purposes ;  agreed  to  the  conference  ashed 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Zaelocki,  Mrs.  Kelly  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Adair,  Mr. 
Mailliard,  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidenj 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  oj^r  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinds 

The  PRESIDING  OFFJOflR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordefed. 

£JECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Secretary 


of  Labor  is  now  being  questioned  by  the 
last  one  or  two  Senators  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  who 
have  not  yet  done  so. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  committee  will  shortly  be  going  to 
lunch.  Whether  anything  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  that  committee  this  after¬ 
noon,  I  do  not  know.  But  in  order  that 
the  Senate  may  be  on  notice  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  stay  in  session  until  a  reason¬ 
able  hour,  if  need  be,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  rece§ 
subjeH^to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.^Without 
objection,  it  liS^so  ordered. 

(Thereupon,  ax'iLo’jlctik  and  23  min¬ 
utes  p.m.,  the  Senat^HQok  a  recess  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  callpFthe  Clatkrt 

At  3  o’cjpck  and  53  minuteS^m  m„  the 
Senate^ptfassembled,  when calleatanrder 
by_>Ke  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McCarthy 
.  the  chair) . 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  isgomg  back 
into  session  at  4:15  p.ny&d  since  it 
appears  that  a  discusg«5n  in  committee 
may  be  going  on  fortsome  time,  I  think 
it  is  in  the  be^fc'mterest  of  all  that  the 
Senate  athptrfn  until  12  o’clock  noon  to- 
mornrar'und  I  so  move. 

Te  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
"'clock  and  54  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Au¬ 
gust  2,  1966,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  all  commit¬ 
tees  be  authorized  to  file  reports,  includ¬ 
ing  minority  or  individual  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ") 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  1,  1966: 

Diplomatic  Service 

J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  of  Illinois,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ja  to  the  European  Communities,  with  the 
rabk and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordi¬ 
nary  mad  Plenipotentiary. 

OfficeIsf  Science  and  Technology 
Ivan  L.  Benhart,  Jr-,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  ahtlm  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  vice  Colinv$mnro  MacLeod. 

Atomic  Energy  CoIwmission 
Carl  Walske,  of  New  MexicoJ'to  be  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Military  Liaison  Comhaittee  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  vice'syil- 
liam  Jack  Howard,  resigned. 


P 
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House  of  Representatives 


The  'House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

Rev.  Fisher  Frederic  P.  Gehring,  C.M., 
national  chaplain.  Catholic  War  Vet¬ 
erans,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the 
following  prajr 

Almighty  God\who  in  the  beginning 
did  command  thehight  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  and  did  gH  before  Your  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  Net  Your  word  be 
a  lamp  to  our  feet  ano\a  light  to  our 
path.  Illumine  our  minds  and  kindle 
our  hearts,  that  we  may  sechVour  truth 
and  run  in  the  way  of  Your  command¬ 
ments.  Before  us  lie  grave  problems  that 
perplex  the  wisest  of  us:  problems  that 
concern  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of 
our  Nation.  Who  are  we,  O  Lord,  thatN 
of  ourselves  we  should  presume  to  knoy 
what  to  do  or  think?  Hear  us,  O  Lord, 
and  send  forth  Your  light  and  Your 
truth.  Send  them  especially,  we  beseech 
You,  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
who  are  appointed  to  be  our  leaders: 
those  who  legislate  and  rule  and  judge, 
so  that  by  the  help  of  their  wise  and, 
just  ministrations,  You  may  redeem  us 
to  Yourself,  and  our  children  to  walk  in 
Your  paths.  Through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri¬ 
day,  July  30,  1966,  was  read  and  ap¬ 
proved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
An*ington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  3013.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  gold  star  lapel  but¬ 
tons  for  the  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  in 
war  or  as  a  result  of  cold  war  incidents; 

H.R.  11980.  An  act  to  authorize  the  SecoT- 
tary  of  the  Army  to  donate  two  obsolete 
German  weapons  to  the  Federal  Repuj/ic  of 
Germany; 

H.R.  12031.  An  act  to  authorize'' the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Col.  WiUiam  W.  Watkin,  Jr., 
professor,  of  the  United  Stages  Military 
Academy,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
Regular  Army,  and  for  othpf  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13374.  An  act  to  am«id  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authonze  the  award  of 
trophies  for  the  recognition  of  special  ac¬ 
complishments  related  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  pumoses. 

The  message'also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the /concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested;  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing Jatle  : 

H.R/4665.  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  /treatment  of  exploration  expenditures 
iiythe  case  of  mining. 


Monday,  August  1,  1966 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2097.  An  act  to  provide  effective  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  enforcement  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  free  exercise  clauses  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution;  and 

S.  3148.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
689,  84th  Congress,  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  Members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  Parliamentary  Conference,  to  be 
jcld  in  Paris,  France,  November  14  to  19, 
19*58:  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Jacu&son,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Hickewlooper,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Bayh  (alternate),  andy 
Mr.  Kuchel  (alternate). 


}  AMENDING  FURTHER  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  15750)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from_ 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  which  of  the  two 
bills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  are 
.you  going  to  conference  on? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  are  going  to  con¬ 
ference  on  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  You  are  go¬ 
ing  to  conference  on  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Are  there 
two  versions  of  this  proposed  legislation 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  are  two  ver¬ 
sions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  but 
the  only  bill  in  conference  will  be  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Zablocki,  Mrs.  Kelly, 
Messrs.  Hays,  Adair,  Mailliard,  and 
Frelinghtjysen. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 

RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 

PORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker/ 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to¬ 
night  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objec 

THE  AIRLINE  STRIKE 

(Mr.  SIKESasked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  >fco  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.), 

MiySIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gaunt¬ 
let  has  been  flung  in  the  face  of  the 
(erican  people  by  the  striking  airlines 
Workers.  By  rejecting  the  results  of  the 
'agreement  reached  Friday  night  the  ma¬ 
chinists  now  imperil  the  national  interest 
and  action  must  be  taken.  Congress  has 
moved  with  restraint  hoping  that  the 
strike  could  be  settled  on  reasonable 
terms.  The  President  has  intervened 
personally.  Yet  the  workers  have  defied 
efforts  at  mediation  and  now  have  re¬ 
jected  an  agreement  reached  by  their  ne¬ 
gotiators  which  would  have  given  them 
almost  double  the  amount  specified  in 
the  President’s  guidelines  to  hold  back 
inflation.  Now  the  Congress  has  no 
choice  but  to  take  action.  All  other 
legislation  now  pending  should  be  set 
aside  until  this  task  is  finished. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
an  effort  to  produce  results  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  airlines  strike,  the  Florida  dele¬ 
tion  in  Congress  has  introduced  legis- 
to  require  arbitration  and  restore 
air  shrvice  during  the  work  of  the  Arbi¬ 
tration^  Board.  In  other  words,  the 
measure'would  restore  the  working  con¬ 
ditions  existing  prior  to  the  strike.  It 
would  continue  them  while  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Board  is  meeting  and  until  it  makes 
a  decision.  This  proviso  would  end  the 
strike  or  provide  ariegal-basis  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  end  it.  After  that,  the  award 
is  binding  upon  both  Clm  airlines  and  the 
workers  for  2  years,  during  which  time 
a  strike  over  the  same  issue  would  not  be 
possible. 

The  measure  introduced  by 'the  Florida 
delegation  is  patterned  on  the\law  en¬ 
acted  in  1963  to  settle  the  railroad  dis¬ 
pute.  It  would  not  interfere 
future  rights  of  airline  labor  and  n 
agement  to  engage  in  free  collective 
gaining,  since  it  is  addressed  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  dispute  only.  The  Arbitration  Board 
would  be  directed  to  end  the  present 
strike,  settle  the  dispute  by  a  binding 
award,  and  then  go  out  of  existence. 
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Highlights:  House 

received 

/conference  report 

on  forei^ 

m  aid  authorization 

bill. 

House  agreed  to  conference  report  on  road  authorizatiori\bill .  House  committee  voted 
to  report  bill  for  rural/rer.ewal  loans  and  cost-sharing  for  recreation  facilities. 
Rep.  Abernethy  expressed  concern  over  cotton  imports.  Semite  passed  food  for  free¬ 
dom  bill.  Sen.  Proxmire  urged  increase  in  school  milk  funo^.  Rep.  Johnson,  Calif, 
commended  Forest  Service  and  inserted  correspondence. 


1, 


SENATE 

FOOD  Fp&  FREEDOM.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  14929,  the  food  forSTreedom  bill. 
Conferees  were  appointed.  House  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed.  (pp. 
20^66-86,  20629-30) 
aopted  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Morse,  to  enlarge  the  Advisory  Committee  to  include  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  of  the  Treasury,  and  four  members  each  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  (pp.  20566- 
7). 


2 


By  Sens.  Williams,  Del.  and  Neuberger  (modified  by  Cooper  amendment),  to 
exclude  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  or  its  products  from  the  terrn^ 
"agricultural  commodity."  pp.  20573-81 


GUAM.  \The  Commerce  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  2979,  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965  to  the  territoryyof  Guam 
(S.  Rept\  1554).  p.  20612 


3.  ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amendment  8/  J.  Res.  189, 
to  provide  f^r  a  study  of  the  impact  of  overhead  electric  transmission  lines 
and  towers  upoto  scenic  assets,  zoning  and  community  planning,  ^property  values, 
and  real  estate 'revenues  (S.  Rept.  1556).  p.  20612 


4.  WILDLIFE.  Passed  a^reported  H.  R.  9424,  to  provide  for  aerogram  of  protection 
and  conservation  of  Xish  and  wildlife  threatened  with  extinction  and  to  conso¬ 
lidate  the  authorities,  relating  to  Interior  administration  of  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system.Xpp.  20857-8 


PERSONNEL.  Conferees  were  Unpointed  on  S.  2393,  t^ authorize  additional  super¬ 
grade  positions  for  use  in  agencies  or  functions/created  or  substantially  ex¬ 
panded  after  June  30,  1965.  Bpuse  conferees  h ^ve  already  been  appointed,  p. 
20593 


c 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  A  subcommittee  o'f  the  Government  Operations  Committee  approved 
for  full  committee  consideration  S. >3385/  to  give  State  health,  education,  and 
civil  defense  agencies  priority  over  gpreign  eligible  donees  in  receiving 
Government  surplus  property,  p.  D832 


7.  NATIONAL  PARK.  Sen.  Kuchel  criticised  theVutting  of  timber  by  a  private  company 
on  the  site  of  the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park.  pp.  20562-6 


8.  WATER  AND  AIR  POLLUTION.  Sen./Tydings  insertea\two  articles,  one  describing 
industrial  waste  isolation  as  "a  new  concept  to ^preserve  fresh  water,"  the 
second  urging  businesses  ter  end  pollution  of  the  Mr.  pp.  20608-11 


9.  SCHOOL  MILK.  Sen.  Proxtmire  urged  an  increase  of  $6  million  in  funds  for  the 
school  milk  program.  A.  20625 


C 


HOUSE 


10.  ROADS.  Agreed  tc/the  conference  report  on  S.  3155,  the  road  ^authorization  bill, 
which  authorizes  $33  million  for  forest  highways  and  $170  million  for  forest 
development  roads  and  trails  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968\nd  1969.  This 
bill  will  x\/6w  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  20452-9 


11.  FOREIGN  AID.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  15750,  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  (H.  Rept.  1927).  pp.  20488-96 


Bingham  inserted  an  editorial  commending  Rep.  Morgan  for  his 
rship"  in  the  House  committee  and  floor  debate  on  the  bill.  pp. 


12.  TRAFFIC  SAFETY.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  3005,  to 
'establish  motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President,  pp,  20459-63,  20598-604 
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Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted 

the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  15750] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15750)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “ Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966”. 

PART  I 

CHAPTER  1— POLICY 

Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  statement  of  'policy,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  last  paragraph,  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  insert  the  following:  “and  to  provide  adequate  compensation  for 
such  damage  or  destruction” . 

iff)  At  the  end  of  section  102  add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  The  furnishing  of  economic,  military,  or  other  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  not  he  construed  as  creating  a  new  commitment  or  as  affecting  any 
existing  commitment  to  use  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  defense 
of  any  foreign  country.” 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  19  66 


CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  201(b),  which  relates  to  general  authority  to  make  loans 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  the  word  “ and ”  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5)  and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  “(7)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is 
making  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  individual  f  reedom, 
initiative,  and  private  enterprise,  ( 8 )  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  taking  steps  to  improve  its  climate  for  private  investment,  and 
(9)  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  contribute  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  self-sustaining  growth .” 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “Funds  made 
available  under  this  title,  except  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
205,  shall  not  be  used  to  make  loans  in  more  than  ten  countries  in  any 
fiscal  year,  except  that  such  loans  may  be  made  in  any  additional  country 
after  at  least  thirty  days  shall  have  elapsed  following  the  submission  by 
the  President  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  report  stating  that  the  making 
of  loans  in  such  additional  country  during  such  fiscal  year  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  giving  his  reasons  therefor.” 

(b)  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to  authorization  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “$1,200,000,000”  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
“succeeding  fiscal  years ”  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  “$685,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  and  $750,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969” . 

(2)  In  the  second  proviso,  strike  out  “June  30,  1965,  and  June  30, 
1966 ”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967,  through  June  30,  1969” . 

(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to  use  of  international  lending 
organizations,  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  205.  In  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  policy 
contained  in  section  619,  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
this  title  shall  be  available  only  for  transfer,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  determines,  to  the  International  Development  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  or  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  for  use  pursuant  to  the  laws  governing 
United  States  participation  in  such  institutions,  if  any,  and  the  governing 
statutes  thereof  and  without  regard  to  section  201  or  any  other  requirements 
of  this  or  any  other  Act.” 

Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and  Development  Grants 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooperation  and  develop¬ 
ment  grants,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “and”  at  the 
end  of  clause  (5)  and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
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and  insert  a  comma  and  the  jollovoing:  “(7)  the  degree  to  which  the 
recipient  country  is  making  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law, 
freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise,  and  ( 8 )  whether 
or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
self-sustaining  growth.” 

(2)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  add  the  following  new  sentence: 
“ The  authority  of  this  title  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to 
more  than  forty  countries  in  any  fiscal  year,  except  that  such  assistance 
may  be  furnished  to  any  additional  country  after  at  least  thirty  days 
shall  have  elapsed  following  the  submission  by  the  President  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  report  stating  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to 
such  additional  country  during  such  fiscal  year  is  in  the  national  interest 
and  giving  his  reasons  therefor.” 

(3)  At  the  end  of  section  211,  add  the  following  new  subsections: 

h  “(d)  Not  to  exceed  $10 ,000 ,000  of  funds  made  available  under  section 
~212,  or  under  section  252  ( other  than  loan  funds),  may  be  used  for  assist¬ 
ance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  to  re¬ 
search  and  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry  out  programs  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  economic  and  social  development  of  less  developed  countries. 

“(e)  In  any  developing  countries  or  areas  where  food  production  is  not 
increasing  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  expanding  population,  or 
diets  are  seriously  deficient,  a  high  priority  shall  be  given  to  efforts  to 
increase  agricultural  production,  particularly  the  establishment  or  expan¬ 
sion  of  adaptive  research  programs  designed  to  increase  acre-yields  of  the 
major  food  crops.  Such  research  programs,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
should  be  based  on  cooperative  undertakings  between  universities  and  re¬ 
search  institutions  in  the  developing  countries  and  United  States  univer¬ 
sities  and  research  institutions.” 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1966”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967” . 

(c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  is  amended  as  follows: 

>  (1)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  “to  hospitals  outside  the  United  States 

I founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  centers 
for  medical  education  and  research”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “to  institu¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  to  hospital  centers 
for  medical  education  and  research  outside  the  United  States,  founded  or 
sponsored  by  United  States  citizens” . 

(2)  Subsection  ( c ),  which  relates  to  authorization,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1966,  $7,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967, 
$10,989,000”. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
purposes  of  section  214(b),  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  $1,000,000  in  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States.” 
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Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

Sec.  104-  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  . 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221(b),  which  relates  to  general  authority  for  investment 
guaranties ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ),  strike  out  “$5,000,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$7,000,000,000”. 

(2)  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph  (2),  strike  out  “$300,000,000” 
and  “$175,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$ 375,000,000 ”  and 
“$215,000,000” ,  respectively,  and  strike  out  “Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Department  0/  Housing  and  Urban 
Development” . 

(3)  In  the  fourth  proviso  of  paragraph  (2),  strike  out  “1967”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “1969” . 

(b)  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amended  by || 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(h)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing  guaranteed  under 
section  221(b)(2)  or  section  224,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  prescribe  the  rate  of  interest  allowable 
to  the  eligible  United  States  investor,  which  rate  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  above  the  then  current  rate  of  interest  applicable  to 
housing  mortgages  insured  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  In  no  event  shall  the  Administrator  prescribe  an  allowable 
rate  of  interest  which  exceeds  by  more  than  1  per  centum  the  then  current 
rate  of  interest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages  insured  by  such  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

(c)  Section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  projects  in  Latin  American 
countries,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  (1),  strike  out  “Federal  Housing  Administration ” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  “$ 400,000,000 ”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$450,000,000:  Provided,  That  $300,000,000  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  section  224(b)(1)”. 

(3)  In  the  last  proviso  of  subsection  (c),  strike  out  “1967”  and  insert  | 
in  lieu  thereof  “1969”. 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  105.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “and”  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert 
a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “(5)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  making  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of 
expression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  individ¬ 
ual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise;  (6)  the  degree  to  which 
the  recipient  country  is  taking  steps  to  improve  its  climate  for  private 
investment;  (7)  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  contribute  to 
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the  achievement  of  self-sustaining  growth ;  and  ( 8 )  the  extent  to  which 
the  activity  to  he  financed  will  contribute  to  the  economic  or  political 
integration  of  Latin  America.” 

(2)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(h)  Loans  may  be  made  under  authority  of  this  title  only  for  social 
and  economic  development  projects  and  programs  which  are  consistent 
with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Lnter -American  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  its  annual  review  of  national  development 
activities.  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  the  purposes  of  this 
title  would  be  better  served  thereby,  he  may  make  available,  in  addition  to 
any  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  determines,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  this  title  to  the  Lnter- American  Development  Bank,  or  to  any  of  the 
institutions  named  in  section  205,  for  use  pursuant  to  the  laws  governing 
United  States  participation  in  the  said  Bank  or  in  such  institutions  and 
the  governing  statutes  thereof  and  without  regard  to  section  201  or  any  other 
y-equirements  of  this  or  any  other  Act.” 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Ln  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “use  beginning”  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  all  that  follows  down  through  “year  1966”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  fiscal  year  1967 ,  $696 ,500 ,000 ,  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969,  $750,000,000,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
in  each  such  fiscal  year” . 

(2)  Ln  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  “1964  through  1966”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “  1968  and  1969” . 

(3)  Ln  the  last  sentence,  strike  out  “June  30, 1965  and  June  30, 1966” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “  June  30, 1967,  through  June  30,  1969”. 

Title  VLLL — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and  Regional 

Programs 

Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  L  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
titles: 

I  “TITLE  VIII - SOUTHEAST  ASIA  MULTILATERAL  AND  REGIONAL 

PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  271.  General  Provisions. — The  acceleration  of  social  and 
economic  progress  in  southeast  Asia  is  important  to  the  achievement  of 
the  United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that 
area.  Lt  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective  would  be  served  by  an 
expanded  effort  by  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and  other  interested 
countries  in  cooperative  programs  for  social  and  economic  development  of 
the  region,  employing  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  channels  of  assistance. 

“Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions. — Ln  providing  assistance  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  President  shall  take  into  account: 

“( 1 )  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic  development  by 
Asian  peoples  and  institutions; 

“(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and  integration  in  southeast 
Asia; 

“(3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other  potential  donor  countries; 
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“(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation  among  the  countries  of 
southeast  Asia  toward  the  solution  of  common  problems;  and 

“(5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institutions  or  other  administering 
authorities  to  carry  out  projects  and  programs  effectively,  efficiently, 
and  economically. 

“Sec.  273.  Authorization. — -The  President  is  authorized  to  utilize 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  otherwise  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this  Act  ( other  than  title  VI  of  this  chapter)  to 
furnish  assistance  under  this  title  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  social  and  economic  development  and 
stability  in  southeast  Asia. 

“title  IX - UTILIZATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 

DEVELOPMENT 

“Sec.  281.  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized  in  this  chapter, 
eni]  basis  shall  be  placed  on  assuring  maximum  participation  in  the  fl 
task  of  economic  development  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  developing 
countries,  through  the  encouragement  of  democratic  private  and  local 
governmental  institutions 4  ’ 

CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organizations  and  programs . 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  301(a),  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  “by  such  organizations”  the  following: 

“,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  administered  by 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  make 
grants  and  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  201(d),”. 

(b)  Section  301(b),  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund”  and.  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  . 
“United  Nations  Development  Program”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  \ 
the  following  new  sentence:  “The  President  shall  seek  to  assure  that  no 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  projects  for  economic  or  technical  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime.” 

(c)  Section  301(c),  which  relates  to  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Contributions  by  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  shall  not  exceed  $13,300,000.  No  contributions 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  except  on  the  condition  that  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  take  all  possible  measures  to  assure  that 
no  part  of  the  United  States  contribution  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  refugee  who  is  receiving  military  training  as  a  member  of  the  so- 
called  Palestine  Liberation  Army.” 

(d)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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“Sec.  302.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
in  addition  to  funds  available  under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  not  to  exceed  $140,433,000. 

“(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  $1,000,000  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund  during  the  calendar  year  1967.  Funds  made  available 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds  available  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  such  contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
computing  the  aggregate  amount  of  United  States  contributions  to  such 
fund  for  the  calendar  year  1967. 

“(c)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  chapter  shall  be  con¬ 
tributed  to  any  international  organization  or  to  any  foreign  government  or 
agency  thereof  to  pay  the  costs  of  developing  or  operating  any  volunteer 
program  of  such  organization,  government,  or  agency  relating  to  the 
.selection,  training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  manpower .” 

CHAPTER  4— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  108.  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 > 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  401,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and  the 
following:  “Provided,  That  not  more  than  thirteen  countries  may  receive 
assistance  under  the  authority  of  this  chapter  in  any  fiscal  year,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  such  assistance  to  an  additional  country  or  countries. 
Any  such  determination,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives .” 

(b)  Section  402,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  not  to  exceed  $715,000,000:  Provided,  That  where  commodities  are 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  this  chapter  under  arrangements 
|  which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
from  the  sale  thereof,  arrangements  shall  be  made  to  assure  that  such  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  not  be  budgeted  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  for  economic 
assistance  projects  or  programs  unless  the  President  or  his  representative 
has  given  his  prior  written  approval.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended.” 

CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Sec.  109.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “1966”  and  “$ 150,000,000 ”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”  and  “$110,000,000” ,  respectively. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  second  and  third  sentences. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “the  first  sentence  of”. 
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CHAPTER  7— JOINT  COMMISSIONS  ON  RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  110.  Part  I  oj  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

“  Chapter  7 — Joint  Commissions  on  Rural  Development 

“Sec.  471.  Joint  Commissions  on  Rural  Development— (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  conclude  agreements  with  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  providing  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries  of  Joint  Commis¬ 
sions  on  Rural  Development  each  of  which  shall  be  composed  of  one  or 
more  citizens  of  the  United  States  appointed  by  the  President  and  one  or 
more  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  the  Commission  is  established.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  each  such  Commission  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  established.  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide 
for  the  selection  of  the  members  who  are  citizens  of  the  country  in  which 
the  Commission  is  established  who  wherever  feasible  shall  be  selected  in 
such  manner  and  for  such  terms  of  office  as  will  insure  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  their  tenure  and  continuity  in  office. 

“(b)  A  commission  established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  authorized  to  formulate  and  carry  out  programs 
for  development  of  rural  areas  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  established, 
which  may  include  such  research,  training  and  other  activities  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  such  development. 

“(c)  Not  to  exceed  1 0  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  212  shall  be  available  to  the  President  in  negotiating  and  carrying 
out  agreements  entered  into  under  this  section,  including  the  financing  of 
appropriate  activities  of  Commissions  established  pursuant  to  such 
agreements. 

“(d)  The  f  urnishing  of  assistance  under  thi#  section  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  express  or  implied  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  any 
responsibility  for  making  further  contributions  for  such  purpose. 

“(e)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  restrict  the  authority 
contained  in  any  other  chapters  of  this  Act.” 

PART  II 

CHAPTER  2— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  504(a),  which  relates  to  authorization,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(a)  In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  may  be  otherwise  authorized  to 
support  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  (excluding  the  support  of  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam)  not  to  exceed  $875,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967: 
Provided,  That  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  this  chapter 
(other  than  training  in  the  United  States)  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish 
such  assistance  to  more  than  forty  countries  in  any  fiscal  year.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.” 
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(b)  Section  506,  which  relates  to  conditions  of  eligibility,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  From  and  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  no  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  to  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  until  such 
country  has  entered  into  an  agreement  to  permit  the  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  under  such  title  I  to  procure  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  common  defense  including 
internal  security,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  104(c)  of 
such  title  I.” 

(c)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  reimbursements,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “Such  amounts 
of  the  appropriations  made  available  under  this  part  (including  un¬ 
liquidated  balances  of  funds  heretofore  obligated  for  financing  sales  and 

(guarantees)  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  shall  be  transferred 
to,  and  merged  with,  the  separate  fund  account.” 

(d)  Section  510(a),  which  relates  to  special  authority,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1966”  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
in  each  such  place  “1967”. 

(e)  Section  512,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Africa, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “fiscal  year  1966”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “ each  fiscal  year” . 

(f)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  2,  add  the  following  new  section: 
“Sec.  514 ■  Administration  of  Sales  and  Exchange  Programs 
Involving  Defense  Articles  and  Services. — (a)  Programs  for  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  administered  so  as  to  encourage  regional  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  agreements  and  so  as  to  discourage  arms  races. 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  encourage  regional  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  agreements  and  discourage  arms  races  in  the  American  Republics, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  51 1  (a)  of  this  Act,  the  total 
value  of  military  assistance  and  sales  (other  than  training)  under  this 
Act  or  in  accordance  with  section  7307  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
for  American  Republics  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $ 85,000,000 , 
of  which  $25,000,000  may  be  used  for  assistance  on  a  cost-sharing  basis 
'  to  an  inter-American  military  force  under  the  control  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States:  Provided,  That  the  cost  of  defense  articles  supplied 
for  use  by  elements  of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Force  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  shall  not  be  charged  against  the  $85,000,000  limitation  provided 
by  this  subsection.” 

PART  III 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  601,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and 
private  participation,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  immediately  after  paragraph  (1),  insert  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“(2)  establish  an  effective  system  for  obtaining  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  activities  of,  and  opportunities  for,  non¬ 
governmental  participation  in  the  development  process,  and  for 
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utilizing  such  information  in  the  planning,  direction,  and  execution 
of  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act,  and  in  the  coordination  of 
such  programs  with  the  ever-increasing  developmental  activities  of 
nongovernmental  United  States  institutions . 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  redesignate  paragraphs  ( 2 ),  ( 3 ),  (4),  (5),  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (3),  ( 6 ),  and  (7),  respectively. 

(3)  In  subsection  ( b ),  strike  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 6 ), 
as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  ( 2 )  of  this  subsection;  strike  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  ( 2 ) 
of  this  subsection,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and  at  the  end 
thereof  add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“( 8 )  utilize  wherever  practicable  the  services  oi  Lnited  States 
private  enterprise  on  a  cost-plus  incentive  fee  contract  basis  to 
provide  the  necessary  skills  to  develop  and  operate  a  specific  project 
or  program  of  assistance  in  a  less  developed  friendly  country  or 
area  in  any  case  in  which  direct  private  investment  is  not  readily  * 
encouraged,  and  provide  where  appropriate  for  the  transfer  o/C 
equity  ownership  in  such  project  or  program  to  private  investors  at 
the  earliest  feasible  time.” 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  International  Private  Invest¬ 
ment  Advisory  Council  on  Foreign  Aid  to  be  composed  of  such  number  of 
leading  American  business  specialists  as  may  be  selected,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  The 
members  oi  the  Council  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  designate  one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

“(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  at  the  request  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
particular  aspects  of  programs  and  activities  under  this  Act  where  private 
enterprise  can  play  a  contributing  role  and  to  act  as  liaison  for  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  involve  specific  private  enterprises  in  such  programs  and 
activities. 

“(3)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  receive  no  compensa¬ 
tion  for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  in  accordance 
with  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  j 
73b-2)  for  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  \ 
of  their  functions  under  this  subsection. 

“(4)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Administrator  from  funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act.” 

(b)  Section  604,  which  relates  to  procurement,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (c),  which  relates  to  procurement  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “surplus”  each  time  it 
appears  and  by  inserting  “or  product  thereof  available  for  disposition 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,”  after  the  word  “commodity”  the  first  time  it  appears. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
procurement  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof  outside  the 
United  States  when  the  domestic  price  of  such  commodity  is  less  than 
parity.” 

(c)  Section  608 (a) ,  which  relates  to  advance  acquisition  of  property,  is 
amended  by  inserting  “( including  personnel  costs)”  immediately  after 
“costs”  the  first  place  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence. 
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(■ d )  Section  610(b),  which  relates  to  transfer  between  accounts,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
section  1+02  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  transferred  to  and  con¬ 
solidated  with  appropriations  made  under  section  637  (a)  of  this  Act  for 
the  same  fiscal  year,  subject  to  the  f  urther  limitation  that  funds  so  trans¬ 
ferred  shall  be  available  solely  for  additional  administrative  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  programs  in  Vietnam .” 

(e)  Section  612,  which  relates  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(c)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  excess  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  as  defined  in  subsection  (b),  may  be  made  available  to  friendly 
foreign  governments  and  to  private,  nonprofit  United  States  organizations 
to  carry  out  voluntary  family  planning  programs  in  countries  which  re¬ 
guest  such  assistance.  No  such  program  shall  be  assisted  unless  the 
president  has  received  assurances  that  in  the  administration  of  such  pro¬ 
gram  the  recipient  will  take  reasonable  precautions  to  insure  that  no 
person  receives  any  family  planning  assistance  or  supplies  unless  he 
desires  such  services.  The  excess  foreign  currencies  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  5  p>er  centum  of  the 
aggregate  of  all  excess  foreign  currencies.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  ‘voluntary  family  planning  program ’  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  demographic  studies,  medical  and  psychological  research,  personnel 
training,  the  construction  and  staffing  of  clinics  and  rural  health  centers, 
specialized  training  of  doctors  and  paramedical  personnel,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  medical  supplies,  and  the  dissemination  of  family  planning  in¬ 
formation,  medical  assistance,  and  supplies  to  individuals  who  desire  such 
assistance.” 

(f)  Section  611+ (a)  which  relates  to  special  authorities,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “  The  limitation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  country  which  is  a 
victim  of  active  Communist  or  Communist-supported  aggression.” 

(g)  Section  611+(c),  which  relates  to  special  authorities,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  President  shall  promptly 
and  fully  inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
)  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  each  use  of  funds  under  this  subsection.” 

(h)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales 
shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  195  j,  to  any  country  which  the  President  determines  is  engaging  in 
or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts,  or  which  hereafter  is  officially 
represented  at  any  international  conference  when  that  representation  in¬ 
cludes  the  planning  of  activities  involving  insurrection  or  subversion, 
which  military  efforts,  insurrection,  or  subversion,  are  directed  against — 
“(1)  the  United  States, 

“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 
“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1951+, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or  preparations 
have  ceased,  or  such  representation  has  ceased,  and  he  reports  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  he  has  received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  military 
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efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed,  or  that  such  representation  will 
not  be  renewed  or  repeated .” 

(, 2 )  Subsection  ( k )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“( k )  Without  the  express  approval  of  Congress,  no  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country  for  construction  of  any  produc¬ 
tive  enterprise  with  respect  to  which  the  aggregate  value  of  assistance 
to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  will  exceed  $100,000,000.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  section  510,  no  military  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  to  any  country  under  this  Act  for  carrying  out  any  program, 
with  respect  to  which  the  aggregate  value  of  assistance  to  be  furnished 
beginning  July  1,  1966,  by  the  United  States  will  exceed  $100,000,000 
unless  such  program  has  been  included  in  the  presentation  to  the  Congress 
during  its  consideration  of  authorizations  for  appropriations  under  this 
Act  or  of  appropriations  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act. 
No  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection .” 

(8)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  I 

“(l)  The  President  shall  consider  denying  assistance  under  this  Act 
to  the  government  of  any  less  developed  country  which,  after  December  81, 
1966,  has  failed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to  institute 
the  investment  guaranty  program  under  section  221  (b)(1)  of  this  Act,  pro¬ 
viding  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  inconvertibility  under  sub- 
paragraph  (A),  and  expropriation  or  confiscation  under  subparagraph 
(B),  of  such  section  221(b)(1).” 

(4)  Subsection  (n)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(n)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North  Vietnam,  no  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  has  failed  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  steps,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 — 

“(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  from  trans¬ 
porting  to  North  Vietnam — 

“(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

“(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  ma¬ 
terials,  petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  strategic  value, 
or  items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  production I 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  or 

“(Hi)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities;  and 
“(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  from  trans¬ 
porting  any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  from  North 
Vietnam.” 

(5)  At  the  end  of  such  section  620,  add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  f  urnished  under  this  Act  to  the  United 

Arab  Republic  unless  the  President  finds  and  reports  within  thirty  days  of 
such  finding  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  such  assistance  is  essential  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  further  that  such  assistance 
will  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  assist  aggressive  actions  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

“(q)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country 
which  is  in  default,  during  a  period  in  excess  of  six  calendar  months,  in 
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payment  to  the  United  States  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to 
such  country  under  this  Act,  unless  such  country  meets  its  obligations 
under  the  loan  or  unless  the  President  determines  that  assistance  to  such 
country  is  in  the  national  interest  and  notifies  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  of 
such  determination. 

“(r)  No  recipient  of  a  loan  made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  any 
part  of  which  is  outstanding  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  shall  be  relieved  of  liability  for  the  repayment  of  any  part  of  the 
principal  of  or  interest  on  such  loan.” 

CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

V  (a)  Section  622,  which  relates  to  coordination  with  foreign  policy,  is 
mmended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “  (including  any  civic 
action  and  sales  program )”  and  substituting  “  (including  civic  action ) 
or  sales  programs” . 

(2)  Subsection  ( c )  is  amended  by  striking  all  after  “ general  direction 
of”  and  substituting  “economic  assistance  and  military  assistance  and 
sales  programs,  including  but  not  limited  to  determining  whether  there 
shall  be  a  military  assistance  (including  civic  action)  or  sales  program 
for  a  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  programs  are 
effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby.” 

(b)  Section  624(d),  which  relates  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

“(8)  Whenever  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  deems  it 
appropriate  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  he  may  from  time 
to  time  notify  the  head  of  any  agency  primarily  responsible  for  adminis¬ 
tering  any  program  with  respect  to  which  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
\that  all  internal  audit,  end-use  inspection,  and  management  inspection 
'reports  submitted  to  the  head  of  such  agency  or  mission  in  the  field  in 
connection  with  such  program  from  any  geographic  areas  designated  by 
the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  be  submitted  simultane¬ 
ously  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance.  The  head  of  each 
such  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.” 

(c)  Section  634,  which  relates  to  reports  ami  information,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  semiannual  reports  showing  as  of  June  30  and  December  31 
of  each  year  the  repayment  status  of  each  loan  theretofore  made  under 
authority  of  this  Act  any  part  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  which  remains 
unpaid  on  the  date  of  the  report.” 

(d)  Section  635 (h) ,  which  relates  to  general  authorities,  is  amended  by 
inserting  “(except  development  loans)”  immediately  after  “II,  V,  and 
VI”. 
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( e )  Section  637(a),  which  relates  to  administrative  expenses,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1966  not  to  exceed  $  5 f, 2 40, 000”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “1967  not  to  exceed  $55,813,500” . 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Edna  F.  Kelly, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  Sparkman, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Frank  Carlson,  i 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15750)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  which  is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  House  bill  and  the 
text  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Except  for  conforming  clerical  and  minor  drafting  changes,  the 
differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  con¬ 
ference  are  noted  below. 

BASIC  DIFFERENCES 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  contained  numerous  and 
important  differences.  Many  of  these  differences  reflected  a  diver¬ 
gence  between  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  their  concepts  of  the  objectives  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  of  the  relation  of  foreign  aid  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Although  the  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  compromise 
language  with  respect  to  major  differences,  the  conference  report  does 
not  reflect  a  reconciliation  of  the  basic  positions  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  conferees  as  to  the  nature  and  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  language  relating  to  militar}' 
assistance  because  the  Senate  had  passed  a  separate  bill,  S.  3583, 
dealing  with  this  matter.  Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
relating  to  military  assistance  had  been  included  in  S.  3583  as  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  were  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  conference 
after  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  authorizations 
for  a  single  fiscal  year  instead  of  the  2-year  authorizations  contained 
in  the  House  bill. 

Authorization  {sec.  201(a)) 

The  House  bill  authorized  $917  million  for  military  assistance. 
There  was  no  authorization  for  military  assistance  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  a  figure  of  $875 
million  and  to  a  requirement  that  military  assistance  shall  not  be 
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furnished,  other  than  for  training  in  the  United  States,  to  more  than 
40  countries  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Use  oj  local  currencies  derived  from  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
jor  the  common  defense  (sec.  201(b) ) 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  an  amendment  to 
section  201(b)  of  the  House  bill,  which  required  that  no  military 
assistance  may  be  provided  to  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  title  J  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  until  such  country  agrees  to  permit  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  to  procure  military  equipment,  materials,  facilities, 
and  services  for  the  common  defense.  The  amendment  allows  a  period 
of  60  days  after  enactment  of  this  bill  for  the  necessary  negotiation  of 
agreements. 

Assistance  to  the  American  Republics  (sec.  201  (J)) 

The  House  bill  included  a  provision  that  sales  of  defense  articles  or 
services  under  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall 
be  administered  so  as  to  encourage  regional  arms  control  agreements 
and  discourage  arms  races. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  such  a  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  a  limitation  that 
military  assistance  and  sales  (other  than  training)  to  the  American 
Republics  shall  not  exceed  $85  million. 

The  purpose  of  this  limitation  is  to  discourage  the  governments  of 
the  American  Republics  from  diverting  their  limited  resources  from 
programs  of  economic  and  social  development  to  building  military 
establishments  larger  than  necessary  to  maintain  internal  security 
and  defend  against  border  incursions. 

Should  this  limitation  prove  to  be  too  restrictive  or  fail  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  objective  because  of  procurement  from  non-U. S.  sources,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are  prepared  to  initiate  appropriate 
remedial  action. 


ONE-YEAR  AUTHORIZATION 

The  House  bill  contained  authorizations  of  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968  for  seven  of  the  programs  included  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  as  well  as  extending  for  2  years  authority  with  respect 
to  certain  foreign  assistance  operations  which  had  been  subject  to 
specific  time  limitation,  except  that  funds  for  development  loans  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  were  authorized  for  5  years. 

The  Senate  amendment  limited  all  authority  to  a  single  year  except 
for  a  2-year  authorization  of  funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an  authorization  for  3  years 
for  the  development  loan  fund  and  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
for  1  year  only  with  respect  to  other  authorizations  of  funds  and  those 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  which  had  authorized  operations  for  a  2- 
year  period. 

LIMITATION  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  ASSISTANCE 

MAY  BE  PROVIDED 

The  Senate  amendment  limited  the  number  of  countries  to  which 
development  loans  could  be  provided  to  10,  the  number  of  countries 
to  which  technical  cooperation  and  development  grants  could  be  pro- 
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vided  to  40,  and  the  number  of  countries  to  which  supporting  assistance 
could  be  provided  to  10.  With  respect  to  the  development  loan  fund 
and  to  technical  cooperation  and  development  grants,  assistance  could 
be  provided  to  additional  countries  only  after  the  President  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  a 
report  that  assistance  to  such  countries  was  in  the  national  interest 
and  each  of  the  committees  had  adopted  a  resolution  approving  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  additional  countries. 

In  the  case  of  supporting  assistance,  the  President  could  increase 
the  number  of  countries  after  determining  that  such  increase  was 
in  the  national  interest  and  reporting  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  limitation  on  the  number  of  countries 
to  which  assistance  could  be  provided. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  limitation  of 
development  loans  to  10  countries  and  of  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants  to  40  countries  after  getting  agreement  that  the 
President  could  provide  assistance  to  any  additional  country  30  days 
after  submitting  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  a  report  stating  that  assistance  to  such 
country  is  in  the  national  interest  and  giving  his  reasons. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  a  limitation  on 
the  number  of  countries  to  receive  supporting  assistance  of  13  rather 
than  10  as  contained  in  the  Senate  amendment,  together  with  the 
requirement  for  a  Presidential  determination  and  notification  to 
the  Congress  as  contained  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  also  accepted  a  limitation 
on  the  number  of  countries  to  which  military  assistance  could  be 
provided  to  40  after  being  informed  that  the  executive  branch  did 
not  oppose  such  a  limitation. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
that  countries  receiving  U.S.  aid  as  participants  in  programs  or  proj¬ 
ects  organized  or  administered  by  international  organizations  or 
carried  on  on  behalf  of  or  jointly  by  a  group  of  nations  are  not  to 
be  included  in  determining  the  number  of  countries  subject  to  the 
various  limitations  on  the  number  of  countries  to  which  assistance 
may  be  provided. 

Although  the  House  conferees  share  with  the  Senate  a  desire  to 
reduce  foreign  aid  expenditures  and  to  curtail  the  magnitude  and  scope 
of  foreign  aid  operations,  they  do  not  regard  the  limiting  by  law  of 
the  number  of  countries  to  which  assistance  may  be  provided  as  being 
a  desirable  or  effective  means  of  attaining  the  desired  objective. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  pointed  out  in  its  report  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  (H.  Rept.  1651)  that  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  provides  “  *  *  *  the  President  with  a  variety  of  tools 
which  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy”  and  that 
“it  is  not  to  our  advantage  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  purposes  or 
the  countries  for  which  these  tools  can  be  used,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
deprive  us  of  the  means  for  dealing  with  situations  which  may  occur.” 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  provide  assistance  to  foreign  countries  unless 
such  assistance  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the  attainment  of 
our  foreign  policy  objectives.  It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  be  on 
guard  against  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  foreign 
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aid  operations  to  regard  the  extension  of  assistance  to  additional 
countries  and  the  expansion  of  programs  already  in  existence  as  being 
normal,  inevitable,  or  desirable. 

To  the  extent  that  the  limitations  on  the  number  of  countries  agreed 
to  by  the  committee  of  conference  cause  the  Executive  to  exercise 
prudence  in  extending  or  expanding  U.S.  assistance  to  other  countries, 
they  may  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  President  is  given  discretion, 
however,  to  exceed  these  limits  when  he  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  do  so. 

CHANNELING  U.S.  ASSISTANCE  THROUGH  INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  four  provisions  relating  to  the 
channeling  of  U.S.  economic  aid  funds  through  international  lending 
organizations  or  multilateral  programs.  The  House  bill  did  not 
include  comparable  provisions. 

Two  of  these  provisions  were  deleted  by  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence. 

Development  loans 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  102(e))  provided  that  15  percent  of 
development  loan  funds  should  be  available  only  for  transfer  to  the 
International  Development  Association,  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development,  or  the  International  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Under  existing  law,  transfer  of  the  same  percentage  is  authorized, 
but  funds  are  not  required  to  be  used  only  for  this  purpose. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  a  set-aside  of  10 
percent  of  development  loan  funds  for  such  transfers. 

Alliance  for  Progress 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an  authorization  to  transfer  up 
to  15  percent  of  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  to  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank,  the  International  Development  Association,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  or  the 
International  Finance  Corporation.  Such  authority  was  permissive 
and  did  not  require  the  set-aside  of  funds  for  the  use  of  these  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  this  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  international  lending  agencies  and  anticipate  that  these  in¬ 
stitutions  will  have  an  increasing  role  in  promoting  the  economic 
development  of  the  less  developed  countries. 

Although  there  may  be  situations  where  it  woidd  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  transfer  foreign  assistance  funds  to  such  agen¬ 
cies  for  specific  operations,  the  House  conferees  do  not  believe  that 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  foreign  assistance  program 
or  foreign  assistance  funds  should  be  shifted  to  these  international 
institutions. 

The  foreign  assistance  program  should  exist  primarily  to  provide 
tools  for  the  implementation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  functions,  responsibilities,  and  financial  requirements  of  each 
of  the  international  lending  agencies  are  determined  in  important 
respects  by  other  considerations. 
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As  such  agencies  develop  the  capability  and  have  available  the 
necessary  resources  to  assume  increasing  responsibility  for  promoting 
economic  development,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
curtail  bilateral  assistance  for  this  purpose. 

Such  shifting  of  responsibilit37  and  curtailment  of  bilateral  assistance 
should,  however,  be  accomplished  by  a  phasing  down  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program  and  an  evaluation  by  the  United  States  of  its 
contributions  to  each  of  the  international  lending  institutions  on  an 
individual  basis  rather  than  by  the  transfer  of  funds. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS 


The  following  table  shows  the  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment,  and  the  sums  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
of  conference. 


Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  (fiscal  year  1967) 

[In  thousands] 


Program 


House  1 


Development  loan  fund,. _ _ _ 

Technical  cooperation  and  development 

grants . . . . . 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad _ 

Local  currency _ _ _ _ 

Alliance  for  Progress _ 

Loans _ _ _ 

Grants _ 


$1,  000,  000 


231,310 
10, 989 
1,000 

850,000 
($700, 000) 
($150, 000) 


Southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional  pro¬ 
grams — 

International  organizations  and  programs _ 

UNICEF _ _ _ _ 

Supporting  assistance: 

General. . . . . . . . . . 

Vietnam _ ... 

Contingency  fund _ _ _ _ — 

Administrative  expenses: 

AID . . . . . 

State  Department _ _ 


Total  economic. 
Military  assistance 


Total 


(s) 

140,  433 

1,000  .. 

200,000  \ 

550,000  / 

150,  000 

57, 387 
(') 


3, 192, 119 
917,  000 


4, 109, 119 


Senate 2 


Conference 3 


$370,  000 


$685, 000  ( 


210,  000 
10, 989 
1, 000 

543,  000 
($455, 300) 
($87, 700) 


210, 000 
10, 989 
1,000  - 

696, 500  { 

($596, 500)  { 

($100, 000)  { 


(s)  (s) 

140, 433  140, 433 

_  1, 000 


658, 000 
70,000 

54,240 

3,100 

2, 060,  762 
►792,000 

2, 852,  762 


715, 000  { 

110, 000  { 

55,813.5  { 

C) 

2.625.735.5  { 
875,000.0  { 

3.500.735.5  { 


Difference  4 5 6 7 


H— 315, 000 
S+315,  000 

H— 21, 310 


II -153, 500 
S-f 153, 500 
(H— 103,  500) 
(S+141,  200) 
(H— 50, 000) 
(S+12, 300) 


S+l,  000 


H- 35, 000 
S+57,  000 
H -40, 000 
S+40, 000 


H-1,573.5 
S+l,  573. 5 
S— 3, 100 


H— 566, 383.  5 
S+564,  973.  5 
H— 42, 000 
S+125,  000 


H— 608, 383. 5 
S+647, 973. 5 


1  House  bill  authorized  the  same  amounts  for  fiscal  1967  and  1968,  except  5  years  in  the  case  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  except  $1,000,000  for  excess  foreign  currencies  and 
$1,000,000  for  UNICEF  for  fiscal  1967 only. 

2  Senate  bill  authorized  funds  for  fiscal  year  1967  only,  except  2  years  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

3  Conferees  agreed  to  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1967  only,  except  3  years  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  ($750,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969)  and  3  years  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  ($750,000,000  for 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969). 

4  H=House;  S  =  Senate. 

5  House  bill  authorized  use  of  part  I  funds  for  this  purpose  but  specified  no  amount;  Senate  amendment 
authorized  $50,000,000  of  economic  funds  otherwise  made  available;  conferees  agreed  to  House  language  with 
inclusion  of  specific  amount  of  $10,000,000  as  ceiling. 

6  Permanent  authorization  is  in  existing  law. 

7  Senate  amendment  repealed  permanent  authorization  in  existing  law  and  authorized  $3,100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  In  conference,  Senate  receded,  leaving  permanent  authorization  in  law. 

*  The  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  15750  did  not  contain  any  authorization  for  military  assistance.  S.  3583. 
however,  which  the  Senate  adopted  provided  $792,000,000  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
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Other  changes  in  the  House  bill  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  are  as  follows: 


PART  I 

CHAPTER  1— POLICY 

Sense  of  Congress  concerning  Communist-supported,  military  propaganda 
by  aid-recipient  countries  ( House  bill,  sec.  101  (a)). 

The  House  bill  amended  section  102  of  the  act  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  currently 
informed  concerning  aid-recipient  countries  which  divert  their  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  for  military  propaganda  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China  and  directed  against  other  aid-recipient 
countries  or  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision.  . 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  deletion  of  this  * 
requirement  with  the  understanding  that  such  deletion  does  not 
indicate  any  diminution  of  the  opposition  of  Congress  to  the  diversion 
of  economic  resources  to  finance  propaganda  against  other  nations 
receiving  assistance,  and  with  the  assurance  of  the  Executive  that  the 
Congress  would  be  kept  fully  and  currently  informed  on  this  subject 
without  a  specific  legal  requirement  to  do  so. 

Assistance  not  to  be  construed  as  U.S.  military  commitment  (sec.  101(b)) 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  sentence  to  section  102  of  the  act 
which  is  the  statement  of  policy.  The  new  sentence  stated  that  the 
Act  or  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  the  act  or  under  the  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  creating  a  new 
commitment  or  as  affecting  any  existing  commitment  to  use  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  defense  of  any  foreign  country. 
The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  language 
with  an  amendment  that  deleted  the  reference  to  the  Military  Assist¬ 
ance  and  Sales  Act.  This  deletion  was  necessary  since  the  Senate 
had  accepted  the  single  bill  concept  which  included  both  economic 
and  military  assistance.  The  House  conferees  have  proceeded  in  the  I 
knowledge  that  such  military  commitments  as  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  abroad  for  the  defense  of  another  country  have  been 
based  upon  treaties  and  other  international  agreements  apart  from  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  inclusion  of  the  new  sentence  will 
remove  any  uncertainty  that  may  exist  on  the  part  of  others  that  such 
is  not  the  case. 

CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Added  criteria  for  development  loans  (sec.  102(a)(1)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  201  of  the  act  by  adding 
three  criteria  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  development  loans: 

(a)  The  recipient’s  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law, 
freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise; 
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(6)  The  recipient’s  steps  to  improve  its  climate  for  domestic  and 
foreign  private  investment  through  (1)  encouragement  of  maximum 
private  ownership  of  industry,  (2)  nondiscriminatory  treatment  be¬ 
tween  national  and  nonnational  and  between  public  and  private 
enterprises  and  products,  and  (3)  adequate  protection  of  industrial 
property  rights;  and 

(c)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  will  contribute  to  self-sustaining 
growth. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  comparable  to  the  second  of 
the  Senate’s  three  new  criteria  ((b),  above)  which  simply  stated  that 
the  President,  in  carrying  out  the  development  loan  program,  shall 
seek  to  encourage  each  recipient  country  to  improve  its  climate  for 
private  investment  as  a  necessary  element  in  economic  development. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  language  in  the  Senate 
amendment  as  contained  in  points  (a)  and  (c)  above  but  adopted  the 
broader  language  of  the  House  in  lieu  of  the  Senate  statement  in 
'point  (b).  It  is  their  belief  that  the  inclusion  of  these  new  criteria 
provide  a  more  comprehensive  guide  in  seeking  to  achieve  progress 
in  many  areas  of  development. 

Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and  Development  Grants 

Added  criteria  for  technical  cooperation  and  development  grants  (sec.  103 

(a)(1)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  211  of  the  act  to  add  two 
criteria  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants: 

(a)  The  recipient’s  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise;  and 

(b)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  will  contribute  to  self-sustaining 
growth. 

These  criteria  are  identical  with  the  proposed  development  loan 
criteria  relating  to  free  institutions  and  self-sustaining  growth  con¬ 
tained  in  section  102(a)(1)  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage.  As  in  the  case  of  the  inclusion  of  the  new  criteria  that  were 
added  to  the  development  loan  section,  the  addition  of  these  new 
criteria  for  technical  cooperation  reflect  more  fully  the  broad  objec¬ 
tives  the  United  States  seeks  to  achieve  through  technical  assistance 
programs. 

Increasing  agricultural  production  through  agricultural  research  (sec. 
103(a)(3)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  section  211  of  the  act  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (e).  The  new  language  stated  that  in  developing  countries 
where  food  production  is  not  meeting  the  demands  of  population,  or 
diets  are  seriously  deficient,  high  priority  should  be  given  to  increased 
agricultural  production,  particularly  through  adaptive  agricultural 
research  programs  based  on  cooperative  undertakings  between  uni¬ 
versities  and  research  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
developing  countries. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage.  It  reflects  the  concern  that  a  preoccupation  of  countries  with 
industrial  development  too  often  minimizes  the  improvement  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  It  is  in  line  with  the  increased  emphasis  that 
AID  plans  to  give  to  agriculture  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  American 
land  grant  colleges  and  universities,  under  contract  with  AID,  have 
played  a  central  role  in  the  creation  of  agricultural  training  institutions 
and  centers  for  adaptive  research  in  the  less  developed  countries.  The 
new  subsection  is  consonant  with  the  new  subsection  (d)  included  in 
the  House  bill  which  authorizes  the  use  of  not  more  than  $10  million 
of  technical  assistance  funds  or  grant  funds  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  U.S.  research  and  educational 
institutions  to  develop  and  carry  out  programs  concerned  with  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  less  developed  countries. 

Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

Specific  risk  guaranty  ceiling  (sec.  104(a)(1)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  221(b)  of  the  act  to  increase  from 
$5  to  $8  billion  the  total  face  amount  of  specific  risk  guaranty  contracts 
that  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ceiling  of  $8  billion  contained  in  the 
House  bill  was  related  to  a  2-year  authorization,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  accepted  a  reduction  to  $7  billion. 

Extended  risk  guaranty  termination  date  (sec.  104(a)(8)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  221(b)  of  the  act  to  extend  the 
termination  date  for  extended  risk  guaranty  authority  from  June  30, 

1967,  to  June  30,  1970. 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  termination  date  to  June  30, 

1968. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  an  extension  of  the 
termination  date  to  June  30,  1969.  Although  the  committee  of 
conference  had  agreed  to  a  1-year  authorization  for  foreign  assistance, 
it  was  believed  that  it  was  desirable  to  assure  eligible  investors  who 
had  started  planning  before  June  30,  1968,  but  were  unable  to  com¬ 
plete  their  investments  by  that  time  against  the  possibility  that  the 
extended  risk  guaranty  program  might  lapse. 

Increase  in  maximum  period  of  guaranty  of  equity  investment  (House  bill, 
sec.  104(b)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  221(c)  of  the  act  to  increase  the 
maximum  period  of  specific  risk  and  extended  risk  guaranties  on  equity 
investments  from  20  to  30  years. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 
The  House  receded.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  argument  that  extension  of  guaranties  beyond  20  years 
would  not  significantly  increase  the  incentive  for  investment  while 
lengthening  the  exposure  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  risks  involved. 

Ceiling  on  Latin  American  housing  guaranty  authority  (sec.  104(c)(2)) 
The  House  bill  amended  section  222(c)  of  the  act  to  increase  from 
$400  to  $500  million  the  ceiling  on  the  total  face  amount  of  outstanding 
Latin  American  housing  guaranties,  and  to  provide  that  $350  million 
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of  this  total  could  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  section  224(b)(1) 
(pilot  or  demonstration  housing  projects). 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  increase  the  present  $400-million 
ceiling  on  issuing  authority  but  required  that  at  least  $50  million  of  the 
additional  $150  million  in  issuing  authority  provided  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  could  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  section  224(b)(1). 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  split  the  difference  between 
the  ceilings  on  Latin  American  housing  guaranties  and  accepted  a 
figure  of  $450  million.  The  House  figure  of  $350  million  earmarked  for 
pilot  or  demonstration  projects  was  reduced  to  $300  million. 

Latin  American  housing  guaranty  termination  date  (sec.  104(c)(3) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  222(c)  of  the  act  to  extend  the 
termination  date  for  Latin  American  housing  projects  guaranty 
authority  from  June  30,  1967  to  June  30,  1970. 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  termination  date  to  June  30, 
,1968. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a  termination  date  of  June  30, 
1969.  The  provision  in  the  House  bill  had  been  related  to  a  2-year 
authorization  for  the  foreign  assistance  program  but  it  was  felt  that 
the  termination  date  should  be  extended  for  2  years  beyond  the 
authorization  provided  for  the  rest  of  the  program  in  order  to  assure 
those  eligible  investors  who  had  started  planning  before  June  30,  1968, 
but  were  unable  to  complete  their  investments  by  that  time  against  the 
possibility  that  the  Latin  American  housing  guaranty  program  might 
lapse. 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

Adding  criteria  for  Alliance  jor  Progress  assistance  (sec.  105(a)(1)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  251(b)  of  the  act  to  add 
four  criteria  to  be  taken  into  account  in  furnishing  assistance  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress: 

(a)  The  recipient’s  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise; 

(b)  The  recipient’s  steps  to  improve  its  climate  for  domestic  and 
foreign  private  investment  through  (1)  encouragement  of  maximum 
private  ownership  of  industry;  (2)  nondiscriminatory  treatment  be¬ 
tween  national  and  nonnational  and  between  public  and  private  enter¬ 
prises  and  products;  and  (3)  adequate  protection  of  industrial  property 
rights; 

(c)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  will  contribute  to  self-sustaining 
growth ;  and 

(d)  The  extent  to  which  the  activity  will  contribute  to  the  economic 
and  political  integration  of  Latin  America. 

The  House  bill  amended  section  251(b)  to  add  a  provision  compar¬ 
able  to  the  Senate  version’s  private  investment  criterion  (b,  above) 
which  requires  the  President,  in  carrying  out  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
title,  to  seek  to  encourage  each  recipient  country  to  improve  its  climate 
for  private  investment  as  a  necessary  element  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  first  three  criteria  (a,  b,  c  above)  of  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  policy  statement  in  the  House  bill  were  identical  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  criteria  and  policy  statement  in  section  102(a)(1)  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  section  102(a)  of  the  House  bill. 
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The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  language  in  the  Senate 
amendment  as  contained  in  points  (a)  and  (c)  above  but  adopted  the 
broader  language  of  the  House  in  lieu  of  the  Senate  statement  in  point 
(i b ).  This  action  was  consistent  with  that  taken  regarding  the  new 
criteria  for  the  development  loan  program.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  also  accepted  the  Senate  language  contained  in 
point  ( d )  above.  Such  language  will  make  clear  the  importance  of 
increased  economic  and  political  integration  among  the  American 
Republics  in  furthering  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Alliance  loans  consistent  with  CIAP  findings  and  recommendations 
(sec.  105(a)(2) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  subsection  (h)  to  section  251 
of  the  act  requiring  that  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  be  made  only  to 
support  national  economic  plans  approved  by  the  In  ter- American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP). 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment.  The  original  Senate 
language  was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  CIAP  approves  or 
disapproves  the  national  economic  plans  of  Latin  American  coim tries. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  CIAP  confines  its  functions  to  an  annual 
review  of  country  programs  during  which  it  makes  suggestions  and 
recommendations  for  changes  and  for  implementation  of  development 
plans.  The  language  accepted  by  the  committee  of  conference  reflects 
more  accurately  the  role  performed  by  CIAP  in  dealing  with  national 
plans. 

Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and  Regional 

Programs 

Southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional  programs  (sec.  106) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  title  VIII  to  the  act  which  provided  for 
the  use  of  funds  (other  than  Alliance  for  Progress  funds)  otherwise 
available  under  part  I  of  the  act  for  southeast  Asia  multilateral  and 
regional  programs.  The  Senate  amendment  also  included  this  new 
title  but  provided  for  the  use  of  not  more  than  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967  of  the  funds  otherwise  made  available  under  the  act  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  new  title. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  language  but 
included  a  ceiling  of  $10  million  on  the  funds  otherwise  available  in 
part  I  of  the  act  (except  the  Alliance  for  Progress  funds)  that  may  be 
used  under  the  new  title.  The  Executive  did  not  request  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  title  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  funds  that  may  be 
used  under  the  language  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of  conference 
are  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The  amount  is  sufficient 
to  permit  planning  and  modest  programs  in  this  pioneer  venture. 
Anything  beyond  that  would  require  further  justification  and  con¬ 
gressional  action. 

CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 

PROGRAMS 

Restriction  on  aid  for  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  members  (sec. 
107(c)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  301(c)  of  the  act  to  provide  that 
no  contribution  shall  be  made  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
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Works  Agency  (UNRWA)  unless  UNRWA  takes  all  possible  measures 
to  assure  that  no  part,  of  the  U.S.  contribution  is  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  refugee  “receiving  training  as  a  member  of  the 
so-called  Palestine  Liberation  Organization.” 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  the  House  language  with  two  amend¬ 
ments: 

First,  the  word  “Army”  was  substituted  for  the  word  “Organiza¬ 
tion”  since  it  is  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army  that  is  a  paramilitary 
group  whose  professed  aim  is  to  secure  Arab  rights  in  Palestine  by 

force. 

Second,  the  word  “military”  was  inserted  before  training  to  indicate 
the  particular  type  of  activity  to  which  the  amendment  is  applicable. 

Contributions  to  United  Nations  programs  contrary  to  U.S.  foreign 
policies  ( House  bill  sec.  107(d) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  301  of  the  act  by  adding  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (d)  requiring  the  President  to  seek  to  assure  that  no  U.S. 
contribution  to  any  United  Nations  activity  shall  be  used  for  activities 
contrary  to  the  policies  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded.  The  committee 
of  conference  accepted  another  House  amendment  dealing  with  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program  that  seeks  to  assure  that  no 
U.S.  contribution  to  that  program  is  used  for  projects  in  Castro  Cuba. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  not  willing  to  accept  an  amendment  that 
applied  to  a  wide  range  of  programs  and  the  implications  of  which 
could  not  be  foreseen. 

Indus  Basin  loan  authorization  (House  bill  sec.  107(e) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  302  of  the  act  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $51,220,000  for  dollar  repayable  loans  for  Indus 
Basin  development  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  authorizations  in  the  bill  except  for  development  loans  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  were  limited  to  fiscal  year  1967. 

CHAPTER  4— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Budgeting  of  Vietnam  counterpart  funds  (sec.  108(b)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  402  of  the  act  to  require  that 
counterpart  funds  accruing  from  commodities  provided  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Vietnam  under  the  supporting  assistance  program  should  not 
be  budgeted  by  that  government  for  economic  assistance  without  the 
prior  written  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  br  his 
representative. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  accepted  insertion  in  the  language  of  the  House  bill 
of  the  words  “arrangements  shall  be  made  to  assure  that”  in  order  to 
make  clear  that  the  mandate  of  the  amendment  is  directed  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  to  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  an  independent  foreign  sovereign. 
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CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Deletion  of  reference  to  1966  supplemental  contingency  funds  ( Senate 
amendment  sec.  109(a)(2)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  451  of  the  act  to  delete  the 
requirement  that  contingency  funds  appropriated  under  the  fiscal  year 
1966  Supplemental  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act  not  be  used 
to  provide  assistance  to  any  country  permitting  ships  or  aircraft  under 
its  registry  to  carry  cargo  to  or  from  North  Vietnam,  unless  the 
President  determined  and  reported  to  the  Congress  that  withholding 
such  assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest.  The  House 
bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  deletion  of 
this  provision  which  became  obsolete  upon  the  expiration  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 

A  comprehensive  provision  denying  assistance  to  nations  permitting 
ships  or  aircraft  to  trade  with  North  Vietnam  was  included  in  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  and  appears  in  section 
301(h)(4)  of  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

CHAPTER  6— ASSISTANCE  TO  NONINDUSTRIALIZED 

COUNTRIES 

Assistance  for  population  control  (Senate  amendment  sec.  110) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  section  462  to  the  act  which 
explicitly  authorizes  the  use  of  economic  assistance  funds,  upon  the 
request  of  a  recipient  country,  to  furnish  technical  and  other  assistance 
for  the  control  of  population  growth. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  receded.  The  committee 
of  conference  recognized  that  the  act  now  provides  sufficient  authority 
for  AID  to  carry  out  technical  assistance  and  other  activities  in  the 
field  of  population  control. 

CHAPTER  7 — JOINT  COMMISSIONS  ON  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Joint  commissions  on  rural  development  (sec.  110) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  chapter  7  to  part  I  expressly 
authorizing  the  President  to  conclude  agreements  with  less  developed 
countries  for  the  establishment  of  joint  commissions  on  rural  develop¬ 
ment.  A  commission  would  be  composed  of  a  least  one  U.S.  citizen 
and  one  or  more  citizens  of  the  participating  country,  with  the  latter 
to  constitute  a  majority.  Where  feasible,  members  from  the  par¬ 
ticipating  country  would  be  so  selected  as  to  provide  tenure  and  con¬ 
tinuity  in  office.  A  commission  would  be  authorized  to  carry  out 
programs  for  development  of  rural  areas,  including  appropriate  re¬ 
search,  training,  and  other  activities.  Up  to  10  percent  of  technical 
cooperation  funds  could  be  used  to  carry  out  the  new  chapter.  The 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  the  chapter  would  not  be  construed  as 
an  express  or  implied  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  any  respon¬ 
sibility  for  making  further  contributions  for  such  purpose. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  They  were  aware  of  the  success  of  this  approach  in  Taiwan 
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and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  elsewhere  to  use  the  joint  com¬ 
mission.  It  is  their  expectation  that  a  clear  endorsement  by  the 
Congress  on  this  subject  will  serve  to  attract  attention  and  to  revive 
interest  among  those  countries  that  could  most  benefit  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  joint  commission. 

PART  III 

CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Use  oj  U.S.  private  enterprise  contracts  (sec.  301(a)(3) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  601  of  the  act  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (8)  requiring  that  U.S.  private  enterprise  be  hired  on  a 
cost-plus-incentive-fee  contract  basis  to  carry  out  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  where  direct  private  investment  was  not  readily  encouraged. 
It  further  provided  that  equity  ownership  in  projects  and  programs 
jhould  be  transferred  to  private  investors  at  the  earliest  feasible  time. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recognized  the  merit  of  the 
argument  that  the  House  language  might  be  too  restrictive  in  such 
fields  as  education  and  health  where  the  services  of  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  contractors  might  not  be  available  and  where  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  transfer  to  private  investors  equity  ownership  in  a  school 
system  or  a  hospital. 

They,  therefore,  accepted  an  amendment  inserting  the  words 
"wherever  practicable”  and  “where  appropriate”  in  the  House 
provision. 

Procurement  oj  “ surplus ”  agricultural  commodities  (sec.  301(b)(1)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  604(c)  of  the  act  to  make  a 
technical  change  in  the  restriction  on  offshore  procurement  of  grant 
agricultural  commodities  by  applying  the  restriction  to  “any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  product  thereof  available  for  distribution  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Development  Act  of  1954,  as  amended” 
rather  than  to  “any  surplus  agricultural  commodity.” 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

)  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  provi¬ 
sion  with  the  understanding  that  the  requirement  contained  in  existing 
law  that  procurement  of  agricultural  commodities  be  made  “only 
within  the  United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  such  commodity 
is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
emergency  requirements  of  recipients  under  this  act”  remained 
unchanged. 

Restriction  on  offshore  procurement  of  agricultural  commodities  (sec. 
301(b)(2)) 

The  Senate  amended  section  604  of  the  act  by  adding  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (e)  which  prohibited  offshore  procurement  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  when  the  domestic  price  is  below  parity. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
provision. 

^  It  is  recognized  that  agricultural  commodities  will  have  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  outside  the  United  States  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
When  such  procurement  does  occur  it  should  be  managed  so  as  not  to 
depress  or  adversely  affect  U.S.  farm  prices. 
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Use  of  excess  foreign  currencies  for  family  -planning  (sec.  301(e)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section  612 
of  the  act  to  make  explicit  the  availability  of  excess  foreign  currencies 
for  voluntary  family  planning  programs  in  countries  requesting  such 
assistance.  No  program  is  to  be  assisted  unless  the  recipient  country 
takes  reasonable  precautions  in  administering  the  program  to  insure 
that  persons  receiving  assistance  desire  it.  Up  to  5  percent  of  the 
aggregate  of  all  excess  foreign  currencies  may  be  used  for  this  purpose 
in  any  one  year  without  appropriation.  Voluntary  family  planning 
program  is  defined  to  include  the  manufacture  of  medical  supplies, 
and  the  dissemination  of  family  planning  information,  medical  assist¬ 
ance  and  supplies  to  individuals  who  desire  such  assistance. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  with  an  amendment  which  deleted  the  provision  in  the  Senate 
version  that  waived  the  requirements  of  section  1415  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriations  Act  of  1953.  I 

Reports  on  unvoucher ed  funds  (sec.  301(g)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  section  614(c)  of  the  act,  a  require¬ 
ment  that  the  President  report  promptly  and  fully  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  concerning  each 
use  of  funds  under  that  section. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  Section  614(c)  authorizes  the  President  to  use  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $50  million  of  the  funds  made  available  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  on  an  unvouchered  basis  when  he  certifies  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  use  of  such  funds.  The 
amendment  will  require  a  limited  disclosure  of  the  use  of  unvouchered 
funds. 

Participation  in  international  conferences  planning  subversion  (sec. 

301(h)(1))' 

The  House  bill  amended  section  620 (i)  of  the  act  to  prohibit  assist¬ 
ance,  including  assistance  under  Public  Law  480,  to  any  country  which 
the  President  finds  is  participating  officially  in  any  international 
conference  to  plan  activities  involving  insurrection  or  subversion 
directed  against  the  United  States  or  recipients  of  U.S.  aid. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment. 
The  purpose  of  the  amended  language  is  to  make  clear  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  provision  is  limited  to  a  country  that  has  official  represen¬ 
tation  at  an  international  conference  when  that  representation  includes 
the  planning  of  activities  involving  insurrection  or  subversion  directed 
against  the  United  States  or  a  recipient  of  U.S.  assistance. 

Approval  oj  Congress  for  assistance  exceeding  $100  million  (sec.  301  (h)  (2)) 
The  House  bill  amended  section  620(k)  of  the  act  to  require  express 
congressional  approval  of  any  assistance  under  the  act  furnished  “to 
any  country  for  construction  of  any  productive  enterprise,  or  for 
carrying  out  any  program”  where  the  aggregate  value  of  assistance 
exceeds  $100  million. 
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The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  620(k)  to  require  express 
congressional  approval  of  (a)  any  economic  assistance  under  the  act 
furnished  “to  any  country  for  construction  of  any  productive  enter¬ 
prise”  where  the  aggregate  value  of  assistance  exceeds  $100  million, 
and  (b)  any  military  assistance  “to  any  country  for  carrying  out  any 
program”  when  the  aggregate  value  of  assistance  exceeds  $100  million. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  language  with 
two  amendments.  First,  the  words  “or  for  carrying  out  any  program” 
as  they  pertain  to  assistance  for  a  productive  enterprise  were  deleted. 
This  removes  any  ambiguity  as  to  whether  such  words  relate  to  indi¬ 
vidual  projects,  to  a  series  of  related  loans,  or  to  AID  country  pro¬ 
grams.  Second,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  a 
modification  of  the  Senate  restriction  on  military  assistance  which 
retained  the  $100  million  limitation  while  making  clear  that  countries 
receiving  military  assistance  aggregating  more  than  $100  million 
would  not  have  to  be  identified  by  name  in  the  authorizing  legislation, 
a  It  was  the  understanding  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
*that  limitations  contained  in  this  section  apply  only  to  assistance 
provided  under  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Arbitration  oj  indebtedness  to  U.S.  citizens  ( Senate  amendment  sec.  201  (i)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  section  620(p)  to  the  act  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  the  act  to  any  country 
whose  government  or  an  agency  or  subdivision  thereof  fails  within 
6  months  after  request  to  consent  to  abritration  under  the  Convention 
on  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes  of  any  claim  against  it  by 
any  U.S.  citizen,  or  any  entity,  50  percent  or  more  beneficially  owned 
by  U.S.  citizens.  The  new  section  would  take  effect  when  the  con¬ 
vention  entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

Prohibition  against  relieving  loan  recipients  oj  liability  {sec.  801  (h)  (5)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  section  620  (t)  to  the  act 
prohibiting  relief  of  any  loan  recipient  from  liability  for  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  any  part  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  a  loan  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  act. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision, 
k  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  The  effect  of  the  new  language  is  to  prevent  the  conversion 
of  AID  loans  to  grants.  It  would  not  prevent  AID  from  renegotiating 
any  outstanding  loan. 

Prohibition  on  assistance  to  countries  6  months  in  default  on  AID  loans 
(sec.  301(h)(5)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  section  620  (s)  to  the  act 
which  prohibits  the  furnishing  of  any  assistance  under  the  act  to  any 
country  in  default  in  excess  of  6  calendar  months  on  an  AID  loan  made 
to  that  country,  unless  the  country  meets  its  obligations  under  the 
loan  or  the  President  determines  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  such 
assistance  is  essential  to  the  national  interest. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  language 
with  an  amendment  to  permit  the  President  to  waive  the  prohibition 
on  assistance  when  he  determines  it  is  “in”  the  national  interest. 
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Treasury  Department  reports  on  repayment  status  of  AID  loans 
(sec.  302(c)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  634  of  the  act  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (f)  requiring  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmit  to  the  Congress  semiannual  reports  on  loans  made  under  the 
act  for  which  any  part  of  the  principal  or  interest  remains  unpaid. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  Treasury  Department  is  the  custodian  of  all 
public  funds.  Therefore  it  should  have  primary  responsibility  for 
reporting  on  these  transactions. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 

Although  the  Senate  receded  with  respect  to  this  provision,  the 
committee  of  conference  was  impressed  with  the  argument  that  a  U.S. 
firm  had  been  badly  treated  by  the  Government  of  Iran.  Although 
the  U.S.  firm  has  not  exhausted  the  legal  remedies  available  to  it, 
so  that  the  termination  of  assistance  to  Iran  is  not  yet  mandatory! 
under  the  terms  of  sections  620  (c)  or  (e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  the  experience  of  this  firm  casts  doubt  on  the  interest  of  the 
Government  of  Iran  in  encouraging  private  enterprise  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  efforts  being  made  in  that  country  to  promote  economic 
development. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

Edna  F.  Kelly, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

o 


< 
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thousands  of  technicians  that  American 
taxpayers  support  through  various  de¬ 
vices  and  organizations  around  the  world, 
mit  I  am  sure  there  is  little  disposition 
in\the  House  or  in  the  Congress  to  cut 
back  on  any  of  these  and  outlays  of 
money  that  are  costing  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coSintry  dearly.  Although  I  do  not 
like  it,  na  this  case  I  again  bow  to  the 
inevitabkNand  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time.  \ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  me  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole>Jouse  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee  having  had  una^r  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  16574)  to  an^nd  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612), Nas  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  984,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rate,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  \ 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill.  \ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  322,  nays  15,  not  voting  95, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  259] 

YEAS — 322 


Adair 

Burton,  Calif. 

Donohue 

Adams 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dow 

Albert 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Downing 

Anderson,  HI. 

Cabell 

Dulski  j 

Anderson, 

Cahill 

Duncan,  Ore:7 

Tenn. 

Callan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Andrews, 

Carey 

Dwyer  7 

Glenn 

Carter 

Dyal  7 

Andrews, 

Casey 

Edward 7 Ala. 

N.  Dak. 

Cederberg 

Edwards,  La. 

Annunzio 

Chamberlain 

Ellsworth 

Arends 

Chelf 

Erlanborn 

Ashbrook 

Clancy 

Eyfns,  Colo. 

Ashley 

Clark 

Hverett 

Aspinall 

Clausen, 

Asvins,  Tenn. 

Ayres 

Don  H.  y 

’  Farbstein 

Bandstra 

Clawson,  Dey 

Farnsley 

Bates 

Cleveland  7 

Farnum 

Beckworth 

Collier  7 

Fascell 

Belcher 

Colmer  7 

Feighan 

Bennett 

Conab 7 

Findley 

Berry 

Cont <7 

Fino 

Betts 

Cooley 

Flood 

Bingham 

Cyrnier 

Flynt 

Blatnik 

Gulver 

Fogarty 

Boggs 

yCurtis 

Foley 

Bolton  . 

f  Daddario 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Bow  7 

Dague 

Ford, 

Brademas  7 

Daniels 

William  D. 

Bray  7 

Davis,  Wis. 

Fountain 

Brock  7 

Dawson 

Fraser 

Brooky 

de  la  Garza 

Frelinghuysen 

Browrff  Calif. 

Delaney 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Broyn,  Clar¬ 

Dent 

Fuqua 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Denton 

Gathings 

Rjroyhill,  N.C. 

Derwinski 

Giaimo 

JBroyhill,  Va. 

Devine 

Gibbons 

'Buchanan 

Dingell 

Gilbert 

Burke 

Dole 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

McFall 

Roncalio 

Grabowski 

McGrath 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Gray 

McVicker 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Green,  Oreg. 

MacGregor 

Rosenthal 

Green,  Pa. 

Mackie 

Rostenkowski 

Greigg 

Madden 

Roudebush 

Grider 

Mahon 

Roush 

Griffiths 

Mailliard 

Roybal 

Grover 

Marsh 

Ryan 

Gubser 

Mathias 

Satterfield 

Gurney 

Matsunaga 

St  Germain 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Matthews 

St.  Onge 

Hall 

May 

Scheuer 

Halpern 

Meeds 

Schisler 

Hamilton 

Michel 

Schneebeli 

Hanley 

Mills 

Schweiker 

Hanna 

Minish 

Secrest 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Minshall 

Selden 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Mize 

Shipley 

Hardy 

Monagan 

Shriver 

Harsha 

Moore 

Sikes 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Moorhead 

Sisk 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Morgan 

Skubitz 

Hathaway 

Morris 

Slack 

Hawkins 

Morse 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hays 

Morton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hechler 

Mosher 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Helstoski 

Moss 

Smith,  Va. 

Henderson 

Multer 

Springer 

Hicks 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Hosmer 

Murray 

Staggers 

Howard 

Natcher 

Stalbaum 

Hull 

Nedzi 

Stanton 

Hungate 

Nelsen 

Steed 

Huot 

Nix 

Stratton  > 

Hutchinson 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Stubblefield  7 

Ichord 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Sullivan  7 

Irwin 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Talcott  7 

Jacobs 

Olson,  Minn, 

Taylor  7 

Varman 

Ottinger 

Teague/Tex. 

finings 

Patman 

Tenzejr 

Jof son 

Patten 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Joln^son,  Calif. 

PeUy 

TodQ 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Pepper 

Tumble 

Johnsdn,  Pa. 

Perkins 

irunney 

Jonas  \ 

Philbin  . 

APupper 

Jones,  AEk 

Pickle  7 

Udall 

Jones,  N.c\ 

Pike  7 

Ullman 

Karsten  \ 

Pirnie  7 

Vanik 

Karth  \ 

Poage  7 

Vigorito 

Kastenmeier  ' 

VPoff  7 

Vivian 

Kee 

fool  7 

Waldie 

Keith 

p\vafi 

Walker,  N.  Mex, 

Kelly 

Pr»f 

Watkins 

King,  Utah 

Pucfski 

Watson 

Kirwan 

Burcell 

Watts 

Kornegay 

AJuie  \ 

Whalley 

Kunkel  / 

Race  \ 

White,  Idaho 

Kupferman  7 

Randall  \ 

White,  Tex. 

Laird  7 

Reid,  Ill.  \ 

Whitener 

Langen  7 

Reid,  N.Y.  \ 

Widnall 

Latta  7 

Reifel  \ 

.Wilson,  Bob 

LeggeUf 

Reuss 

fvilson. 

Lenndn 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

\Charles  H. 

Loi/Md. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

W\ff 

Lo^e 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Wrifht 

McCarthy 

Roberts 

Wyat\ 

AIcClory 

Robison 

Wydle\ 

McCulloch 

Rodino 

Yates  \ 

McDade 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Young  \ 

McDowell 

Ronan 

NAYS— 15 

Abbitt 

Dorn 

Passman 

Abernethy 

Dowdy 

Quillen 

Andrews, 

Gross 

Tuck 

George  W. 

Haley 

Waggonner 

Burleson 

Lipscomb 

Dickinson 

Long,  La. 

NOT  VOTING— 

95 

Addabbo 

Edwards,  Calif. 

McEwen 

Ashmore 

Fallon 

McMillan 

Baring 

Fisher 

Macdonald 

Barrett 

Friedel 

Machen 

Battin 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mackay 

Bell 

Gallagher 

Martin,  Ala. 

Boland 

Garmatz 

Martin,  Mass'. 

Bolling 

Gettys 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Broomfield 

Gilligan 

Miller 

Burton,  Utah 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Mink 

Callaway 

Halleck 

Moeller 

Cameron 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Morrison 

Celler 

Hebert 

Murphy,  Ill, 

Clevenger 

Herlong 

O’Brien 

Cohelan 

Holifield 

O’Konski 

Conyers 

Holland 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Corbett 

Horton 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Corman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Redlin 

Craley 

Keogh 

Rees 

Cunningham 

King,  Calif. 

Reinecke 

Curtin 

King,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kluczynski 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Diggs 

Krebs 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Edmondson 

Landrum 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rumsfeld  Teague,  Calif.  Walker,  Mis&r 

Saylor  Thomas  Weltner  7 

Schmldhauser  Thompson,  N.J.  Whitten  / 
Scott  Thompson,  Tex.Williamy 

Senner  Toll  Willis  7 

Sickles  Tuten  Younger 

Stephens  Utt  Zabiecki 

Sweeney  Van  Deerlin  7 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  / 

The  Clerk  announcecL/the  following 
pairs :  / 

On  this  vote :  / 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher 
against.  7 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Keogh  witlr  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Hebert  \offih  Mi-.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  O’Neiinof  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Schnndhauser  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama.  / 

Mr.  Asjnnore  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Seiner  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr^Kablocki  with  Mr.  O’Konski. 

m7.  Gilligan  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

JCr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
krcissachusetts. 

7  Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Curtin. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mi-. 
O’Brien. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Machen. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mi-.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

\Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  O’Neal  of  Georgia. 

Kfi- .  Redlin  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

MnVHerlong  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  atelier  with  Mr.  Scott. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motioN  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  \ 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur¬ 
suant  to  House  ^Resolution  984,  I  call 
from  the  Speaker\  table  for  immediate 
consideration  the  bilk( S.  3418)  to  amend 
the  Peace  Corps  AcvV75  Stat.  612 — as 
amended,  and  for  othe\purposes. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to\e  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  tim\  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  Nas  laid  on 
the  table.  \ 

A  similar  House  bill  H.R.  16»ff4  was 
laid  on  the  table.  \ 
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'general  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  NMORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have\5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  theVr  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  \ 

There  was  no  Objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  15750)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1927) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15750)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  frorh  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966’. 

“part  x 

“Chapter  1 — Policy 

“Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

"(a)  In  the  last  paragraph,  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  insert 
the  following:  ‘and  to  provide  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  for  such  damage  or  destruction.’ 

“(b)  At  the  end  of  section  102  add  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“  ‘The  furnishing  of  economic,  military,  or 
other  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  as  creating  a  new  commitment  or 
as  affecting  any  existing  commitment  to  use 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  any  foreign  country.’ 

“Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
“Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

“Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  201(b) ,  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority  to  make  loans  from  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(1)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  the 
word  ‘and’  at  the  end  of  clause  (5)  and  strike 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
and  insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘(7) 
the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is 
making  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the 
press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private 
enterprise,  (8)  the  degree  to  which  the  re- 
cipent  country  is  taking  steps  to  improve  its 
climate  for  private  investment,  and  (9) 
whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed 
will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self- 
sustaining  growth.’ 

“(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  sentence:  ‘Funds  made  available  under 
this  title,  except  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  205,  shall  not  be  used  to 
make  loans  in  more  than  ten  countries  in  any 
fiscal  year,  except  that  such  loans  may  be 
made  in  any  additional  country  after  at 
least  thirty  days  shall  have  elapsed  following 


the  submission  by  the  President  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  a  report  stating  that  the  making  of 
loans  in  such  additional  country  during  such 
fiscal  year  is  in  the  national  interest  and 
giving  his  reasons  therefor.’ 

“(b)  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

“  ( 1 )  Strike  out  ‘$1,200,000,000’  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  ‘succeeding  fiscal  years’ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$685,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  and  $750,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969’. 

“(2)  In  the  second  proviso,  strike  out 
‘June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1967,  through  June 
30,  1969’. 

“(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to 
use  of  international  lending  organizations,  to 
read  as  follows : 

“  ‘Sec.  205.  In  order  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  the  policy  contained  in 
section  619,  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  this  title  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  only  for  transfer,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  determines,  to 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  or  the  International  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  for  use  pursuant  to  the 
laws  governing  United  States  participation 
in  such  institutions,  if  any,  and  the  govern¬ 
ing  statutes  thereof  and  without  regard  to 
section  201  or  any  other  requirements  of  this 
or  any  other  Act.’ 

“Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and 
Development  Grants 

“Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

“(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  strike  out  ‘and’  at  the  end  of  clause  (5) 
and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘(7)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipi¬ 
ent  country  is  making  progress  toward  re¬ 
spect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative, 
and  private  enterprise,  and  (8)  whether  or 
not  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  achievement  of  self-sustaining 
growth.’ 

“(2)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  add 
the  following  new  sentence:  ‘The  authority 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  as¬ 
sistance  to  more  than  forty  countries  in 
any  fiscal  year,  except  that  such  assistance 
may  be  furnished  to  any  additional  coun¬ 
try  after  at  least  thirty  days  shall  have 
elapsed  following  the  submission  by  the 
President  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  report  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to 
such  additional  country  during  such  fiscal 
year  is  in  the  national  interest  and  giving  his 
reasons  therefor.’ 

“(3)  At  the  end  of  section  211,  add  the 
following  new  subsections: 

“‘(d)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  funds 
made  available  under  section  212,  or  under 
section  252  (other  than  loan  funds),  may  be 
used  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  to  re¬ 
search  and  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry  out 
programs  concerned  with  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries. 

“  ‘(e)  In  any  developing  countries  or  areas 
where  food  production  is  not  increasing 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  expand¬ 
ing  population,  or  diets  are  seriously  de- 
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ficient,  a  high  priority  shall  be  given  to  ef¬ 
forts  to  increase  agricultural  production, 
particularly  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  adaptive  research  programs  designed  to 
increase  acre-yields  of  the  major  food  crops. 
Such  research  programs,  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  should  be  based  on  coopera¬ 
tive  undertakings  between  universities  and 
research  institutions  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  United  States  universities  and  re¬ 
search  institutions.’ 

“(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authori¬ 
zation,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1966’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1967’. 

“(c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  ‘to  hos¬ 
pitals  outside  the  United  States  founded  or 
sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  centers  for  medical  education  and  re¬ 
search’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘to  institu¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  to  hospital  centers  for  medical 
education  and  research  outside  the  United 
States,  founded  or  sponsored  by  United 
States  citizens’. 

“(2)  Subsection  (c),  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1966, 
$7,000,000’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘1967,  $10,989,000’. 

“(3)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

‘‘‘(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
section  214(b),  in  addition  to  funds  other¬ 
wise  available  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1967,  $1,000,000  in  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States.’ 

“Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

“Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  221(b),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority  for  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  ‘$5,000,- 
000,000’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$7,000,- 
000,000’. 

“(2)  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph 
(2),  strike  out  ‘$300,000,000’  and  ‘$175,000,- 
000’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$375,000,000’ 
and  ‘$215,000,000’,  respectively,  and  strike 
out  ‘Federal  Housing  Administration’  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘Department  of  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Urban  Development’. 

“(3)  In  the  fourth  proviso  of  paragraph 
(2),  strike  out  ‘1967’  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘1969’. 

“(b)  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“  ‘(h)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  investment 
for  housing  guaranteed  under  section  221 
(b)(2)  or  section  224,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
shall  prescribe  the  rate  of  interest  allowable 
to  the  eligible  United  States  investor,  which 
rate  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  above  the  then  current  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages  in¬ 
sured  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  In  no  event  shall  the 
Administrator  prescribe  an  allowable  rate  of 
interest  which  exceeds  by  more  than  1  per 
centum  the  then  current  rate  of  interest 
applicable  to  housing  mortgages  insured  by 
such  Department.’ 

“(c)  Section  224,  which  relates  to  housing 
projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)(1),  strike  out 
‘Federal  Housing  Administration’  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  ‘$400,- 
000,000’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$450,- 
000,000:  Provided,  That  $300,000,000  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  section  224(b)  (1)’. 
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“(3)  In  the  last  proviso  of  subsection  (c), 
strike  out  ‘1967’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
‘1969’. 

“Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

“Sec.  105.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  251,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b) ,  strike  out  ‘and’  at  the  end  of  clause  (3) 
and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  ‘(5)  the  degree  to  which  the  recip¬ 
ient  country  is  making  progress  toward  re¬ 
spect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative, 
and  private  enterprise:  (6)  the  degree  to 
which  the  recipient  country  is  taking  steps 
to  improve  its  climate  for  private  invest¬ 
ment:  (7)  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be 
financed  will  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  self-sustaining  growth;  and  (8)  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  activity  to  be  financed  will 
contribute  to  the  economic  or  political  inte¬ 
gration  of  Latin  America.’ 

“(2)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 

“‘(h)  Loans  may  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  title  only  for  social  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  projects  and  programs  which  are 
consistent  with  the  findings  and  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Inter-American  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  its  annual  review 
of  national  development  activities.  When¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  would  be  better  served 
thereby,  he  may  make  available,  in  addition 
to  any  other  funds  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
determines,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
the  funds  made  available  for  this  title  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  or  to  any 
of  the  institutions  named  in  section  205,  for 
use  pursuant  to  the  laws  governing  United 
States  participation  in  the  said  Bank  or  in 
such  institutions  and  the  governing  statutes 
thereof  and  without  regard  to  section  201 
or  any  other  requirements  of  this  or  any 
other  Act.’ 

“(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authori¬ 
zation,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  'use 
beginning’  the  first  place  it  appears  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  ‘year  1966’  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  fiscal  year  1967, 
$696,500,000,  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969,  $750,000,000,  which  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended  and  which,  except  for  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year’. 

“(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out 
‘1964  through  1966’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
‘1968  and  1969’. 

“(3)  In  the  last  sentence,  strike  out  ‘June 
30,  1965  and  June  30,  1966’  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘June  30,  1967,  through  June  30, 
1969’. 

“Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Regional  Programs 

“Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  titles: 

“  ‘Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral 
and  Regional  Programs 

“  ‘Sec.  271.  General  Provisions. — The  ac¬ 
celeration  of  social  and  economic  progress  in 
southeast  Asia  is  important  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  foreign  policy  ob¬ 
jectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area. 
It  i^  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective 
would  be  served  by  an  expanded  effort  by  the 
countries  of  southeast  Asia  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  countries  in  cooperative  programs  for 
social  and  economic  development  of  the  re¬ 


gion,  employing  both  multilateral  and  bi¬ 
lateral  channels  of  assistance. 

“  ‘Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions. — In  provid¬ 
ing  assistance  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
title  the  President  shall  take  into  account  : 

“  ‘(1)  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and 
economic  development  by  Asian  peoples  and 
institutions: 

“‘(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
integration  in  southeast  Asia; 

“  ‘(3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other 
potential  donor  countries; 

“‘(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation 
among  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia 
toward  the  solution  of  common  problems; 
and 

“‘(5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institu¬ 
tions  or  other  administering-  authorities  to 
carry  out  projects  and  programs  effectively, 
efficiently,  and  economically. 

“  ‘Sec.  273.  Authorization. — The  President 
is  authorized  to  utilize  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  otherwise  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this 
Act  (other  than  title  VI  of  this  chapter)  to 
furnish  assistance  under  this  title  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
in  order  to  promote  social  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  stability  in  southeast  Asia. 

“  ‘Title  IX — Utilization  of  Democratic  Insti¬ 
tutions  in  Development 

“  ‘Sec.  281.  In  carrying  out  programs  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  chapter,  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  assuring  maximum  participation 
in  the  task  of  economic  development  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  through  the  encouragement  of  demo¬ 
cratic  private  and  local  governmental 
institutions.’ 

"Chapter  3 — International  organisations 
and  programs 

"Sec.  107.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  international  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  301(a),  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  is  amended  by  inserting  im¬ 
mediately  after  ‘by  such  organizations’  the 
following:  ‘,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Fund  administered  by 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  to  make  grants  and  loans 
payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  201  (d) ,’. 

“(b)  Section  301(b) ,  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Tech¬ 
nical-Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Spe¬ 
cial  Fund’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘United  Nations  Development  Program’  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  ‘The  President  shall  seek  to 
assure  that  no  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  projects  for  eco¬ 
nomic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime.’ 

“(c)  Section  301(c),  which  relates  to  as¬ 
sistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near 
East,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ‘Contributions  by  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $13,300,000.  No  contributions  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  except  on  the 
condition  that  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  take  all  possible  measures  to 
assure  that  no  part  of  the  United  States 
contribution  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  refugee  who  is  receiving  military 
training  as  a  member  of  the  so-called 
Palestine  Liberation  Army.’ 

“(d)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authori¬ 
zation,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ‘Sec.  302.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 


dent  for  grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  not  to  exceed  $140,433,000. 

“  ‘(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
$1,000,000  for  contributions  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Children’s  Fund  during  the  calendar 
year  1967.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such 
contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  computing  the  aggregate  amount 
of  United  States  contributions  to  such  fund 
for  the  calendar  year  1967. 

“  ‘(c)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  shall  be  contributed  to  any 
international  organization  or  to  any  foreign 
government  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the 
costs  of  developing  or  operating  any  volun¬ 
teer  program  of  such  organization,  govern¬ 
ment,  or  agency  relating  to  the  selection, 
training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  man¬ 
power.’ 

"Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

“Sec.  108.  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  401,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a 
colon  and  the  following:  ‘Provided,  That  not 
more  than  thirteen  countries  may  receive  as¬ 
sistance  under  the  authority  of  this  chapter 
in  any  fiscal  year,  unless  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  furnish  such  assist¬ 
ance  to  an  additional  country  or  countries. 
Any  such  determination,  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor,  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.’ 

“  (b)  Section  402,  which  relates  to  authori¬ 
zation,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  not  to  exceed  $715,000,- 
000:  Provided,  That  where  commodities  are 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  this  chapter 
under  arrangements  which  will  result  in  the 
accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  from  the  sale  thereof,  arrangements 
shall  be  made  to  assure  that  such  proceeds 
will  not  be  budgeted  by  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  for  economic  assistance  projects  or 
programs  unless  the  President  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  has  given  his  prior  written  ap¬ 
proval.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.’ 

"Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

“Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

“(a)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  Strike  out  ‘1966’  and  ‘$150,000,000’  in 
the  first  sentence  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
‘1967’  and  ‘$110,000,000’,  respectively. 

“(2)  Strike  out  the  second  and  third  sen¬ 
tences. 

“(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘the  first  sentence  of’. 

“ Chapter  7 — Joint  Commissions  on  Rural 
Development 

“Sec.  110.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  chapter  as 
follows : 

“  ‘Chapter  7 — Joint  Commissions  on  Rural 
Development 

“  ‘Sec.  471.  Joint  Commissions  on  Rural 
Development. — (a)  The  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  conclude  agreements  with  less  devel- 
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oped  countries  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  such  countries  of  Joint  Commissions 
on  Rural  Development  each  of  which  shall 
be  composed  of  one  or  more  citizens  of  the 
United  States  appointed  by  the  President 
and  one  or  more  citizens  of  the  country  in 
which  the  Commission  is  established.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  each  such  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  be  citizens  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  established.  Each  such  agreement  shall 
provide  for  the  selection  of  the  members  who 
are  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  established  who  wherever  feasible 
shall  be  selected  in  such  manner  and  for 
such  terms  of  office  as  will  insure  to  the  max¬ 
imum  extent  possible  their  tenure  and  con¬ 
tinuity  in  office. 

“‘(b)  A  commission  established  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  authorized  to  formulate  and  carry 
out  programs  for  development  of  rural  areas 
in  the  country  in  which  it  is  established, 
which  may  include  such  research,  training 
and  other  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  such  development. 

“  ‘(c)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  212 
shall  be  available  to  the  President  in  negoti¬ 
ating  and  carrying  out  agreements  entered 
into  under  this  section,  including  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  appropriate  activities  of  Commissions 
established  pursuant  to  such  agreements. 

“‘(d)  The  furnishing  of  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  an 
express  or  implied  assumption  by  the  United 
States  of  any  responsibiltiy  for  making  fur¬ 
ther  contributions  for  such  purpose. 

“‘(e)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  the  authority  contained 
in  any  other  chapters  of  this  Act.’ 

“part  n 

“ Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 

“Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

“(a)  Section  504(a),  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(a)  In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  may 
be  otherwise  authorized  to  support  Viet¬ 
namese  forces  and  other  free  world  forces 
in  Vietnam,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  (excluding  the  support 
of  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam)  not  to  exceed  $875,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967 :  Provided,  That  funds 
made  available  for  assistance  under  this 
chapter  (other  than  training  in  the  United 
States)  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  such 
assistance  to  more  than  forty  countries  in 
any  fiscal  year.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.’ 

“(b)  Section  506,  which  relates  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  eligibility,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tion: 

“  ‘(e)  From  and  after  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1966,  no  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  this  chapter  to  any  country 
to  which  sales  are  made  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954  until  such  country  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  permit  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United 
States  under  such  title  I  to  procure  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  facilities,  and  services  for 
the  common  defense  including  internal 
security,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  104(c)  of  such  title  I.’ 

"(c)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  reim¬ 
bursements,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  ‘Such 
amounts  of  the  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  part  (including  unliquidated 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  obligated  for 
financing  sales  and  guarantees)  as  may  be 


determined  by  the  President  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to,  and  merged  with,  the  separate  fund 
account.’ 

“(d)  Section  510(a),  which  relates  to  spe¬ 
cial  authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘1966’  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  in  each  such  place  ‘1967’. 

“(e)  Section  512,  which  relates  to  restric¬ 
tions  on  military  aid  to  Africa,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘fiscal  year  1966’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘each  fiscal  year’. 

“(f)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  2,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  514.  Administration  of  Sales  and 
Exchange  Programs  Involving  Defense 
Articles  and  Services. — (a)  Programs  for 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  defense  articles  or 
defense  services  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
administered  so  as  to  encourage  regional 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements 
and  so  as  to  discourage  arms  races. 

“‘(b)  In  order  to  further  encourage  reg¬ 
ional  arms  control  and  disarmament  agree¬ 
ments  and  discourage  arms  races  in  the 
American  Republics,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  511(a)  of  this  Act,  the 
total  value  of  military  assistance  and  sales 
(other  than  training)  under  this  Act  or  in 
accordance  with  section  7307  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  for  American  Republics 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $85,000,000, 
of  which  $25,000,000  may  be  used  for  assist¬ 
ance  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  to  an  inter- 
American  military  force  under  the  control 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States: 
Provided,  That  the  cost  of  defense  articles 
supplied  for  use  by  elements  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  shall  not  be  charged  against  the 
$85,000,000  limitation  provided  by  this  sub¬ 
section.’ 

part  m 

“Chapter  1 — General  provisions- 

“Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  601,  which  relates  to  en¬ 
couragement  of  free  enterprise  and  private 
participation,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b),  immediately  after 
paragraph  (1),  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

“  ‘(2)  establish  an  effective  system  for  ob¬ 
taining  adequate  information  with  respect 
to  the  activities  of,  and  opportunities  for, 
nongovernmental  participation  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  process,  and  for  utilizing  such  in¬ 
formation  in  the  planning,  direction,  and 
execution  of  programs  carried  out  under  this 
Act,  and  in  the  coordination  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  with  the  ever-increasing  develop¬ 
mental  activities  of  nongovernmental  United 
States  institutions;’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (b),  redesignate  para¬ 
graphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  para¬ 
graphs  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respec¬ 
tively. 

“(3)  In  subparagraph  (b),  strike  out  ‘and’ 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6),  as  so  redesig¬ 
nated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection; 
strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7),  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a' 
semicolon;  and  at  the  end  thereof  add  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“‘(8)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the 
services  of  United  States  private  enterprise 
on  a  cost-plus  incentive  fee  contract  basis  to 
provide  the  necessary  skills'  to  develop  and 
operate  a  specific  project  or  program  of  as¬ 
sistance  in  a  less  developed  friendly  country 
or  area  in  any  case  in  which  direct  private 
investment  is  not  readily  encouraged,  and 
provide  where  appropriate  for  the  transfer 
of  equity  ownership  in  such  project  or  pro¬ 
gram  to  private  investors  at  the  earliest 
feasible  time.’ 

“(4)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
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“‘(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
International  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Aid  to  be  composed  of 
such  number  of  leading  American  business 
specialists  as  may  be  selected,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  The  members  of  the  Council 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  who  shall  designate  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman. 

“‘(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  at  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor  with  respect  to  particular  aspects  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  under  this  Act  where 
private  enterprise  can  play  a  contributing 
role  and  to  act  as  liaison  for  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  involve  specific  private  enterprises 
in  such  programs  and  activities. 

“  ‘(3)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  travel  and  other  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
functions  under  this  subsection. 

“  ‘(4)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  be  paid  by  the  Administrator  from 
funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act.’ 

“(b)  Section  604,  which  relates  to  procure¬ 
ment,  is  amended  as  follows : 

“(1)  Subsection  (c),  which  relates  to  pro¬ 
curement  of  agricultural  commodities,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  ‘sur¬ 
plus’  each  time  it  appears  and  by  insert¬ 
ing  ‘or  product  thereof  available  for  dispo¬ 
sition  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,’ 
after  the  word  ‘commodity’  the  first  time  it 
appears. 

“(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
“  ‘(e)  No  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof 
outside  the  United  States  when  the  domestic 
price  of  such  commodity  is  less  than  parity.’ 

“(c)  Section  608(a),  which  relates  to  ad¬ 
vance  acquisition  of  property,  is  amended  by 
inserting  ‘(including  personnel  costs)’  im¬ 
mediately  after  ‘costs’  the  first  place  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  first  sentence. 

“(d)  Section  610(b),  which  relates  to 
transfer  between  accounts,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ‘Not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  402  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated 
with  appropriations  made  under  section  637 
(a)  of  this  Act  for  the  same  fiscal  year,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  further  limitation  that  funds  so 
transferred  shall  be  available  solely  for  addi¬ 
tional  administrative  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  programs  in  Vietnam.’ 

“(e)  Section  612,  which  relates  to  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies,  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“‘(c)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail¬ 
able,  excess  foreign  currencies,  as  defined  in 
subsection  (b),  may  be  made  available  to 
friendly  foreign  governments  and  to  private, 
nonprofit  United  States  organizations  to 
carry  out  voluntary  family  planning  pro¬ 
grams  in  countries  which  request  such  as¬ 
sistance.  No  such  program  shall  be  assisted 
unless  the  President  has  received  assurances 
that  in  the  administration  of  such  program 
the  recipient  will  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  insure  that  no  person  receives  any  family 
planning  assistance  or  supplies  unless  he 
desires  such  services.  The  excess  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  made  available  under  this  subsection 
shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  of  all  excess  foreign 
currencies.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  ‘voluntary  family  planning  program’ 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  demographic 
studies,  medical  and  psychological  research 
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personnel  training,  the  construction  and 
staffing  of  clinics  and  rural  health  centers, 
specialized  training  of  doctors  and  para¬ 
medical  personnel,  the  manufacture  of  medi¬ 
cal  supplies,  and  the  dissemination  of  fam¬ 
ily  planning  information,  medical  assistance, 
and  supplies  to  individuals  who  desire  such 
assistance.’ 

“(f)  Section  614(a)  which  relates  to  spe¬ 
cial  authorities,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  ‘The 
limitation  contained  in  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence  shall  not  apply  to  any  country  which 
is  a  victim  of  active  Communist  or  Com¬ 
munist-supported  aggression.’ 

“(g)  Section  614(c),  which  relates  to 
special  authorities,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following :  ‘The  President 
shall  promptly  and  fully  inform  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  of  each  use  of  funds  under  this  sub¬ 
section.’ 

“(h)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohi¬ 
bitions  against  furnishing  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘No  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  to  any  country  which  the 
President  determines  is  engaging  in  or  pre¬ 
paring  for  aggressive  military  efforts,  or 
which  hereafter  is  officially  represented  at 
any  international  conference  when  that 
representation  includes  the  planning  of  activ¬ 
ities  involving  insurrection  or  subversion, 
which  military  efforts,  insurrection,  or  sub¬ 
version,  are  directed  against — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  the  United  States, 

“‘(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

“‘(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased, 
or  such  representation  has  ceased,  and  he 
reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received 
assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be 
renewed,  or  that  such  representation  will  not 
be  renewed  or  repeated.’ 

“(2)  Subsection  (k)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“‘(k)  Without  the  express  approval  of 
Congress,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  any  productive  enterprise  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  the  aggregate  value  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
will  exceed  $100,000,000.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  510,  no  military  assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  furnished  to  any  country  under 
this  Act  for  carrying  out  any  program,  with 
respect  to  which  the  aggregate  value  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  be  furnished  beginning  July  1, 
1966,  by  the  United  States  will  exceed  $100,- 
000,000  unless  such  program  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  presentation  to  the  Congress 
during  its  consideration  of  authorizations 
for  appropriations  under  this  Act  or  of  ap¬ 
propriations  pursuant  to  authorizations  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act.  No  provision  of  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.’ 

“(3)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘(1)  The  President  shall  consider  deny¬ 
ing  assistance  under  this  Act  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  less  developed  country  which, 
after  December  31,  1966,  has  failed  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to  in¬ 
stitute  the  investment  guaranty  program 
under  section  221(b)  (1)  of  this  Act,  provid¬ 
ing  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of 


inconvertibility  under  subparagraph  (A), 
and  expropriation  or  confiscation  under  sub- 
paragraph  (B),  of  such  section  221(b)(1).’ 

“(4)  Subsection  (n)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“‘(n)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  has 
failed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 — 

“  ‘(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  to  North  Viet¬ 
nam — • 

“  ‘(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 
“‘(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms, 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri¬ 
mary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  or 

“  ‘(iii)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities;  and 

“  ‘(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  North  Viet¬ 
nam.’ 

“(5)  At  the  end  of  such  section  620,  add 
the  following  new  subsections : 

“  ‘(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  Act  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
unless  the  President  finds  and  reports  with¬ 
in  thirty  days  of  such  finding  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  that  such  assistance  is  essential  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
further  that  such  assistance  will  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  assist  aggressive  ac¬ 
tions  by  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

“  ‘(q)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  is  in 
default,  during  a  period  in  excess  of  six 
calendar  months,  in  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan 
made  to  such  country  under  this  Act,  unless 
such  country  meets  its  obligations  under 
the  loan  or  unless  the  President  determines 
that  assistance  to  such  country  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  notifies  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  such  determination. 

“‘(r)  No  recipient  of  a  loan  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  any  part  of  which 
is  outstanding  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  relieved  of 
liability  for  the  repayment  of  any  part  of  the 
principal  of  or  interest  on  such  loan.’ 

“Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 
“Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  HI  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

“(a)  Section  622,  which  relates  to  coordi¬ 
nation  with  foreign  policy,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

“(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘(including  any  civic  action  and  sales 
program)’  and  substituting  ‘(including  civic 
action)  or  sales  programs’. 

“(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  all  after  ‘general  direction  of’  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘economic  assistance  and  military 
assistance  and  sales  programs,  including  but 
not  limited  to  determining  whether  there 
shall  be  a  military  assistance  (including  civic 
action)  or  sales  program  for  a  country  and 
the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home 
and  abroad  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  best  served  thereby.’ 

“(b)  Section  624(d),  which  relates  to  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“  ‘(8)  Whenever  the  Inspector  General, 


Foreign  Assistance,  deems  it  appropriate  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  he 
may  from  time  to  time  notify  the  head  of  any 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer¬ 
ing  any  program  with  respect  to  which  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  has 
responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  that  all  internal  audit,  end-use 
inspection,  and  management  inspection  re¬ 
ports  submitted  to  the  head  of  such  agency 
or  mission  in  the  field  in  connection  with 
such  program  from  any  geographic  areas 
designated  by  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  shall  be  submitted  simultane¬ 
ously  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance.  The  head  of  each  such  agency 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  paragraph.’ 

“(c)  Section  634,  which  relates  to  reports 
and  information,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tion: 

“  ‘(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  semiannual 
reports  showing  as  of  June  30  and  December 
31  of  each  year  the  repayment  status  of  each 
loan  theretofore  made  under  authority  of 
this  Act  any  part  of  the  principal  or  interest 
of  which  remains  unpaid  on  the  date  of  the 
report.’ 

“(d)  Section  635(h) ,  which  relates  to  gen¬ 
eral  authorities,  is  amended  by  inserting 
‘(except  development  loans)’  immediately 
after  ‘II,  V,  and  VI’. 

“(e)  Section  637(a),  which  relates  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘1966  not  to  exceed  $54,240,000’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1967  not  to  exceed 
$55,813,500’.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Edna  F.  Kelly, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  Fui, BRIGHT, 

John  Sparkman, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 

George  Aiken, 

Frank  Carlson, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16750)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment,  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  text  of  the  House  bill  and  the  text  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Except  for  conforming  clerical  and  minor 
drafting  changes,  the  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  noted  below. 

BASIC  DIFFERENCES 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  numerous  and  important  differ¬ 
ences.  Many  of  these  differences  reflected 
a  divergence  between  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  in  their  concepts  of  the 
objectives  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
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of  the  relation  of  foreign  aid  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Although  the  committee  of  conference 
agreed  to  compromise  language  with  respect 
to  major  differences,  the  conference  report 
does  not  reflect  a  reconciliation  of  the  basic 
positions  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  as  to  the  nature  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  aid. 

Military  assistance 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  lan¬ 
guage  relating  to  military  assistance  because 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  separate  bill,  S.  3583, 
dealing  with  this  matter.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  House  bill  relating  to  military 
assistance  had  been  included  in  S.  3583  as 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  were  agreed  to  by 
the  committee  of  conference  after  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted 
authorizations  for  a  single  fiscal  year  instead 
of  the  2-year  authorizations  contained  in  the 
House  bill. 

Authorization  (Sec.  201(a)) 

The  House  bill  authorized  $917  million  for 
military  assistance.  There  was  no  authori¬ 
zation  for  military  assistance  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  figure  of  $875  million  and  to  a 
requirement  that  military  assistance  shall 
not  be  furnished,  other  than  for  training  in 
the  United  States,  to  more  than  40  countries 
in  any  fiscal  year. 

Use  of  Local  Currencies  Derived  From  Sales 
of  Agricultural  Commodities  for  the  Com¬ 
mon  Defense  (Sec.  201(b)) 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  an  amendment  to  section  201(b) 
of  the  House  bill,  which  required  that  no 
military  assistance  may  be  provided  to  any 
country  to  which  sales  are  made  under  title 

1  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  until 
such  country  agrees  to  permit  the  use  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  to  procure  military  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  facilities,  and  services  for 
the  common  defense.  The  amendment  al¬ 
lows  a  period  of  60  days  after  enactment  of 
this  bill  for  the  necessary  negotiation  of 
military  assistance  agreements. 

Assistance  to  the  American  Republics  (Sec. 

201(f) ) 

The  House  bill  included  a  provision  that 
sales  of  defense  articles  or  services  under  the 
authority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  encourage 
regional  arms  control  agreements  and  dis¬ 
courage  arms  races. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
such  a  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  limitation  that  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  sales  (other  than  training)  to  the 
American  Republics  shall  not  exceed  $85 
million. 

The  purpose  of  this  limitation  is  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  governments  of  the  American 
Republics  from  diverting  their  limited  re¬ 
sources  from  programs  of  economic  and 
social  development  to  building  military  es¬ 
tablishments  larger  than  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  internal  security  and  defend  against 
border  incursions. 

Should  this  limitation  prove  to  be  either 
too  restrictive  or  fail  to  accomplish  its  ob¬ 
jective  because  of  procurement  from  non- 
U.S.  sources,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  are  prepared  to  initiate  appropriate 
remedial  action. 

One-year  authorization 
The  House  bill  contained  authorizations 
of  funds  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  for 
seven  of  the  programs  included  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Aot,  as  well  as  extending  for 

2  years  authority  with  respect  to  certain  for¬ 
eign  assistance  operations  which  had  been 
subject  to  specific  time  limitation,  except 
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that  funds  for  development  loans  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  were  authorized  for  5 
years. 

The  Senate  amendment  limited  all  author¬ 
ity  to  a  single  year  except  for  a  2-year  author¬ 
ization  of  funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
authorization  for  3  years  for  the  development 
loan  fund  and  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  for  1  year  only  with  respect  to  other 
authorizations  of  funds  and  those  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  which  had .  authorized  op¬ 
erations  for  a  2-year  period. 

Limitation  on  the  number  of  countries  to 
which  assistance  may  be  provided 

The  Senate  amendment  limited  the  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  to  which  development  loans 
could  be  provided  to  10,  the  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  technical  cooperation  and  de¬ 
velopment  grants  could  be  provided  to  40, 
and  the  number  of  countries  to  which  sup¬ 
porting  assistance  could  be  provided  to  10. 
With  respect  to  the  development  loan  fund 
and  to  technical  cooperation  and  develop¬ 
ment  grants,  assistance  could  be  provided  to 
additional  coun tries  only  after  the  President 
had  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  a  report  that 
assistance  to  such  countries  was  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  each  of  the  committees 
had  adopted  a  resolution  approving  assistance 
to  the  additional  countries. 

In  the  case  of  supporting  assistance,  the 
President  could  increase  the  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  after  determining  that  such  increase 
was  in  the  national  interest  and  reporting 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  limitation  on 
the  number  of  countries  to  which  assistance 
could  be  provided. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  limitation  of  development  loans 
to  10  countries  and  of  technical  cooperation 
and  development  grants  to  40  countries  after 
getting  agreement  that  the  President  could 
provide  assistance  to  any  additional  country 
30  days  after  submitting  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  a  report  stating  that 
assistance  to  such  country  is  in  the  national 
interest  and  giving  his  reasons. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  to  receive  supporting  assistance  of  13 
rather  than  10  as  contained  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  together  with  the  requirement 
for  a  Presidential  determination  and  notifica¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  as  contained  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  also 
accepted  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  military  assistance  could  be 
provided  to  40  after  being  informed  that  the 
executive  branch  did  not  oppose  such  a  limi¬ 
tation. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  that  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  U.S.  aid  as  participants  in  programs 
or  projects  organized  or  administered  by  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  or  carried  on  on 
behalf  of  or  jointly  by  a  group  of  nations 
are  not  to  be  included  in  determining  the 
number  of  countries  subject  to  the  various 
limitationsi  on  tlle  number  of  countries  to 
which  assistance  may  be  provided. 

Although  the  House  conferees  share  with 
the  Senate  a  desire  to  reduce  foreign  aid  ex¬ 
penditures  and  to  curtail  the  magnitude  and 
scope  of  foreign  aid  operations,  they  do  not 
regard  the  limiting  by  law  of  the  number  of 
countries  to  which  assistance  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  being  a  desirable  or  effective  means 
of  attaining  the  desired  objective. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  pointed 
out  in  its  report  on  the  Foreign  Assistant  Act 
of  1966  (H.  Rept.  1651)  that  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  provides  “*  *  *  the  President 


with  a  variety  of  tools  which  are  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy”  and  that 
“it  is  not  to  our  advantage  to  impose  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  purposes  or  the  countries  for 
which  these  tools  can  be  used,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  deprive  us  of  the  means  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  situations  which  may  occur.” 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  do 
not  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
provide  assistance  to  foreign  countries  unless 
such  assistance  makes  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  attainment  of  our  foreign  policy 
objectives.  It  is  essential  that  the  Congress 
be  on  guard  against  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible  for  foreign  aid  opera¬ 
tions  to  regard  the  extension  of  assistance 
to  additional  countries  and  the  expansion  of 
programs  already  in  existence  as  being  nor¬ 
mal,  inevitable,  or  desirable. 

To  the  extent  that  the  limitations  on  the 
number  of  countries  agreed  to  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  cause  the  Executive 
to  exercise  prudence  in  extending  or  expand¬ 
ing  U.S.  assistance  to  other  countries,  they 
may  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  President 
is  given  discretion,  however,  to  exceed  these 
limits  when  he  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  do  so. 

Channeling  U.S.  assistance  through  inter¬ 
national  organizations 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  four 
provisions  relating  to  the  channeling  of  U.S. 
economic  aid  funds  through  international 
lending  organizations  or  multilateral  pro¬ 
grams.  The  House  bill  did  not  include  com¬ 
parable  provisions. 

Two  of  these  provisions  were  deleted  by 
the  committee  of  conference. 

Development  Loans 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  102(e))  pro¬ 
vided  that  15  percent  of  development  loan 
funds  should  be  available  only  for  transfer 
to  the  International  Development  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development,  or  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.  Under  existing  law, 
transfer  of  the  same  percentage  is  author¬ 
ized,  but  funds  are  not  required  to  be  used 
only  for  this  purpose. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  set-aside  of  10  percent  of  devel¬ 
opment  loan  funds  for  such  transfers. 
Alliance  for  Progress 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an  au¬ 
thorization  to  transfer  up  to  15  percent  of 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment,  or  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.  Such  authority  was  permissive 
and  did  not  require  the  set-aside  of  funds 
for  the  use  of  these  institutions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  this  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  lending  agencies  and  anticipate  that 
these  institutions  will  have  an  increasing  role 
in  promoting  the  economic  development  of 
the  less  developed  countries. 

Although  there  may  be  situations  where 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  transfer  foreign  assistance  funds 
to  such  agencies  for  specific  operations,  the 
House  conferees  do  not  believe  that  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  administration  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program  or  foreign  assistance 
funds  should  be  shifted  to  these  interna¬ 
tional  institutions. 

The  foreign  assistance  program  should 
exist  primarily  to  provide  tools  for  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  functions,  responsibilities,  and  finan¬ 
cial  requirements  of  each  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  lending  agencies  are  determined  in 
important  respects  by  other  considerations. 

As  such  agencies  develop  the  capability 
and  have  available  the  necessary  resources  to 
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assume  increasing  responsibility  for  promot¬ 
ing  economic  development,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  United  States  to  curtail  bilateral 
assistance  for  this  purpose. 

Such  shifting  of  responsibility  and  cur¬ 
tailment  of  bilateral  assistance  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  accomplished  by  a  phasing  down  of 
the  foreign  assistance  program  and  an  eval¬ 
uation  by  the  United  States  of  its  contribu¬ 


tions  to  each  of  the  international  lending  in¬ 
stitutions  on  an  individual  basis  rather  than 
by  the  transfer  of  funds. 

Authorization  of  funds 
The  following  table  shows  the  differences 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  the  sums  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  of  conference. 


Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  ( fiscal  year  1967 ) 


[In  thousands] 


Program 


Development  Loan  Fund - - 

Technical  cooperation  and  development  grants . 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad . . 

Local  currency _ _ _ _ — 

Alliance  for  Progress . - . - 

Loans _ , - 

Grants _ _ - . 

Southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional  programs. . . . 

International  organizations  and  programs . . 

UNICEF . . . . . 

Supporting  asistance: 

General _ _ _ _ — 

Vietnam . . - . — . 

Contingency  fund . . 

Administrative  expenses: 

AID . i . . . - 

State  Department . 

Total  economic . . 

Military  assistance  • . 


Total. 


House  1 

Senate  2 

Conference 3 

Difference 4 

$1, 000, 000 

$370, 000 

$685, 000. 0 

/  H -315, 000.0 
\  S+315, 000. 0 

231,310 
10, 989 
1,000 

210,000 
10, 989 
1,000 

210, 000.  0 
10,989.0 
1, 000.  0 

696, 500, 0 

H-21, 310.0 

850, 000 

643,000 

1  H— 153, 500. 0 
l  S+153,  500.  0 

($700, 000) 

($455,300) 

($596, 500.  0) 

/  (H -103,  500.0) 
l  (S+141,  200.  0) 

($150, 000) 

($87, 700) 

($100. 000. 0) 

f  (H -50,  000.0) 

\  (S+12, 300.0) 

(s) 

(S) 

(s) 

140, 433. 0 
1, 0C0. 0 

715, 000.  0 

140, 433 
1,000 

140, 433 

S+l,  000. 0 

/  H— 35, 000. 0 
l  S+57, 000. 0 

200,000 
660, 000 

}  658,000 

150,000 

70,000 

110, 000. 0 

/  H— 40,  000.  0 
\  S+40,  000.  0 

57,387 

54,240 

65, 813. 5 

/  H-1,573.5 

\  S+l,  573.  5 

(•) 

3,100 

(7) 

S— 3, 100. 0 

3, 192, 119 

2, 060, 762 

2, 625, 735. 5 

/  H -566, 383.  5 
\  S+564, 973.  5 

917, 000 

•  792, 000 

875, 000. 0 

/  H -42, 000.0 

\  S+l 25, 000.  0 

4, 109, 119 

2, 852, 762 

3, 500, 735. 5 

f  H— 608, 383.  5 
\  S+647, 973.  5 

1  House  bill  authorized  the  same  amounts  for  fiscal  1967  and  1968,  except  6  years  in  the  case  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  except  $1,000,000  for  excess  foreign  currencies  and  $1,000,000  for 
UNICEF  for  fiscal  1967  only. 

2  Senate  bill  authorized  funds  for  fiscal  year  1967  only,  except  2  years  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

3  Conferees  agreed  to  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1967  only,  except  3  years  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
($750,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969)  and  3  years  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  ($750,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1968 

and  1969). 

*H  =  IIouse;  S  =  Senate. 

8  House  bill  authorized  use  of  pt.  I  funds  for  this  purpose  but  specified  no  amount;  Senate  amendment  authorized 
$50,000,000  of  economic  funds  otherwise  made  available;  conferees  agreed  to  House  language  with  inclusion  of  specific 
amount  of  $10,000,000  as  ceiling. 

6  Permanent  authorization  is  in  existing  law. 

2  Senate  amendment  repealed  permanent  authorization  in  existing  law  and  authorized  $3,100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  In  conference.  Senate  receded,  leaving  permanent  authorization  in  law. 

8  The  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  15750  did  not  contain  any  authorization  for  military  assistance.  S.  3583,  however, 
which  the  Senate  adopted  provided  $792,000,000  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1967. 


Other  changes  in  the  House  bill  agreed  to 
by  the  committee  of  conference  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

part  x 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sense  of  Congress  Concerning  Communist- 
Supported  Military  Propaganda  by  Aid-Re¬ 
cipient  Countries  (House  Bill,  Sec.  101(a) ) 
The  House  bill  amended  section  102  of  the 
act  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  cur¬ 
rently  informed  concerning  aid-recipient 
countries  which  divert  their  economic  re¬ 
sources  for  military  propaganda  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China 
and  directed  against  other  aid-recipient 
countries  or  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  this  requirement 
with  the  understanding  that  such  deletion 
does  not  indicate  any  diminution  of  the  op¬ 
position  of  Congress  to  the  diversion  of  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  to  finance  propaganda 
against  other  nations  receiving  assistance, 
and  with  the  assurance  of  the  Executive  that 
the  Congress  would  be  kept  fully  and  cur¬ 
rently  informed  on  this  subject  without  a 
specific  legal  requirement  to  do  so. 
Assistance  Not  To  Be  Construed  as  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Commitment  (Sec.  101(b) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  sentence 
to  section  102  of  the  act  which  is  the  state¬ 


ment  of  policy.  The  new  sentence  stated 
that  the  act  or  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  the  act  or  under  the  Military  Assist¬ 
ance  and  Sales  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
creating  a  new  commitment  or  as  affecting 
any  existing  commitment  to  use  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  defense 
of  any  foreign  country. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  with  an 
amendment  that  deleted  the  reference  to  the 
Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act.  This  de¬ 
letion  was  necessary  since  the  Senate  had 
accepted  the  single  bill  concept  which  in¬ 
cluded  both  economic  and  military  assist¬ 
ance.  The  House  conferees  have  proceeded 
in  the  knowledge  that  such  military  com¬ 
mitments  as  the  United  States  has  under¬ 
taken  abroad  for  the  defense  of  another 
country  have  been  based  upon  treaties  and 
other  international  agreements  apart  from 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  inclusion 
of  the  new  sentence  will  remove  any  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  may  exist  on  the  part  of  others 
that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 
Added  criteria  for  development  loans  (sec. 

102(a)(1)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
201  of  the  act  by  adding  three  criteria  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  making  development 
loans: 


(a)  The  recipient’s  progress  toward  re¬ 
spect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  individual  freedom, 
initiative,  and  private  enterprise; 

( b )  The  recipient’s  steps  to  improve  its 
climate  for  domestic  and  foreign  private  in¬ 
vestment  through  (1)  encouragement  of 
maximum  private  ownership  of  industry, 

(2)  nondiscriminatory  treatment  between 
national  and  nonnational  and  between  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  enterprises  and  products,  and 

(3)  adequate  protection  of  industrial  prop¬ 
erty  rights;  and 

(c)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  self-sustaining  growth. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  com¬ 
parable  to  the  second  of  the  Senate’s  three 
new  criteria  ((b),  above)  which  simply  stated 
that  the  President,  in  carrying  out  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  program,  shall  seek  to  en¬ 
courage  each  recipient  country  to  improve 
its  climate  for  private  investment  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  element  in  economic  development. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
language  in  the  Senate  amendment  as  con¬ 
tained  in  points  (a)  and  (c)  above  but 
adopted  the  broader  language  of  the  House 
in  lieu  of  the  Senate’s  statement  in  point 
(b).  It  is  their  belief  that  the  inclusion  of 
these  new  criteria  provide  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  guide  in  seeking  to  achieve  progress 
in  many  areas  of  development. 

Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and 
Development  Grants 

Added  criteria  for  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants  (sec.  103(a)  (1) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
211  of  the  act  to  add  two  criteria  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  making  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  and  development  grants: 

(a)  The  recipient’s  progress  toward  re¬ 
spect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  individual  freedom,  ini¬ 
tiative,  and  private  enterprise;  and 

(b)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  self-sustaining  growth. 

These  criteria  are  identical  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  development  loan  criteria  relating  to 
free  institutions  and  self-sustaining  growth 
contained  in  section  102(a)(1)  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  inclusion  of  the  new  criteria  that 
were  added  to  the  development  loan  section, 
the  addition  of  these  new  criteria  for  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  reflect  more  fully  the  broad 
objectives  the  United  States  seeks  to  achieve 
through  technical  assistance  programs. 
Increasing  agricultural  production  through 

agricultural  research  (sec.  103(a)(3)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  section 
211  of  the  act  a  new  subsection  (e) .  The  new 
language  stated  that  in  developing  countries 
where  food  production  is  not  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  of  population,  or  diets  are  seriously 
deficient,  high  priority  should  be  given  to 
increased  agricultural  production,  particu¬ 
larly  through  adaptive  agricultural  research 
programs  based  on  cooperative  undertakings 
between  universities  and  research  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Home 
accepted  the  Senate  language.  It  reflects  the 
concern  that  a  preoccupation  of  countries 
with  industrial  development  too  often  mini¬ 
mizes  the  improvement  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  in  line  with  the  increased  em¬ 
phasis  that  AID  plans  to  give  to  agriculture 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  American  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,  under  contract  with 
AID,  have  played  a  central  role  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  training  institutions 
and  centers  for  adaptive  research  in  the  less 
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developed  countries.  The  new  subsection  is 
consonant  with  the  new  subsection  (d)  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  House  bill  which  authorizes 
the  use  of  not  more  than  $10  million  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  funds  or  grant  funds  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  U.S.  research  and  educational 
institutions  to  develop  and  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  concerned  with  the  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  development  of  the  less  developed 
countries. 

Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 
Specific  risk  guaranty  ceiling  (sec.  104(a)  (1) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  221(b) 
of  the  act  to  increase  from  $5  to  $8  billion 
the  total  face  amount  of  specific  risk  guar¬ 
anty  contracts  that  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ceiling  of  $8 
billion  contained  in  the  House  bill  was  re¬ 
lated  to  a  2-year  authorization,  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  a  reduc¬ 
tion  to  $7  billion. 

Extended  risk  guaranty  termination  date 
(sec.  104(a)  (3) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  221(b) 
of  the  act  to  extend  the  termination  date 
for  extended  risk  guaranty  authority  from 
June  30,  1967,  to  June  30,  1970. 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  ter¬ 
mination  date  to  June  30,  1968. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  an  extension  of  the  termination 
date  to  June  30,  1969.  Although  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  had  agreed  to  a  1-year 
authorization  for  foreign  assistance,  it  was 
believed  that  it  was  desirable  to  assure  eli¬ 
gible  investors  who  had  started  planning 
before  June  30,  1968,  but  were  unable  to 
complete  their  investments  by  that  time 
against  the  possibility  that  the  extended 
risk  guaranty  program  might  lapse. 

Increase  in  maximum  period  of  guaranty  of 
equity  investment  (House  bill,  sec.  104(b) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  221(c) 
of  the  act  to  increase  the  maximum  period 
of  specific  risk  and  extended  risk  guaranties 
on  equity  investments  from  20  to  30  years. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  accepted  the  argument 
that  extension  of  guaranties  beyond  20  years 
would  not  significantly  increase  the  incen¬ 
tive  for  investment  while  lengthening  the 
exposure  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  risks 
involved. 

Ceiling  on  Latin  American  housing  guaranty 
authority  (sec.  104(c)  (2) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  222(c) 
of  the  act  to  increase  from  $400  to  $500 
million  the  ceiling  on  the  total  face  amount 
of  outstanding  Latin  American  housing 
guaranties,  and  to  provide  that  $350  million 
of  this  total  could  be  used  only  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  224(b)  (1)  (pilot  or  demon¬ 
stration  housing  projects). 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  increase 
the  present  $400  million  ceiling  on  issuing 
authority  but  required  that  at  least  $50  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  additional  $150  million  in  issuing 
authority  provided  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  could  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of 
section  224(b)  (1) . 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
split  the  difference  between  the  ceilings  on 
Latin  American  housing  guaranties  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  figure  of  $450  million.  The  House 
figure  of  $350  million  earmarked  for  pilot 
or  demonstration  projects  was  reduced  to 
$300  million. 

Latin  American  housing  guaranty  termina¬ 
tion  date  (sec.  104(c)(3)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  222(c)  of 
the  act  to  extend  the  termination  date  for 
Latin  American  housing  projects  guaranty 


authority  from  June  30,  1967  to  June  30, 
1970. 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the 
termination  date  to  June  30,  1968. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
termination  date  of  June  30,  1969.  The 
provision  in  the  House  bill  had  been  related 
to  a  2-year  authorization  for  the  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  program  but  it  was  felt  that  the 
termination  date  should  be  extended  for  2 
years  beyond  the  authorization  provided  for 
the  rest  of  the  program  in  order  to  assure 
those  eligible  investors  who  had  started 
planning  before  June  30,  1968,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  complete  their  investments  by  that 
time  against  the  possibility  that  the  Latin 
American  housing  guaranty  program  might 
lapse. 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
Adding  criteria  for  Alliance  for  Progress  as¬ 
sistance  (sec.  105(a)(1)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
251(b)  of  the  act  to  add  four  criteria  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  furnishing  assistance 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress: 

(a)  The  recipient’s  progress  toward 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  individual  freedom, 
initiative,  and  private  enterprise: 

(b)  The  recipient’s  steps  to  improve  its 
climate  for  domestic  and  foreign  private  in¬ 
vestment  through  ( 1 )  encouragement  of 
maximum  private  ownership  of  industry:  (2) 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  between  na¬ 
tional  and  nonnational  and  between  public 
and  private  enterprises  and  products;  and 
(3)  adequate  protection  of  industrial  prop¬ 
erty  rights; 

(c)  Whether  or  not  the  activity  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  self-sustaining  growth;  and 

(d)  The  extent  to  which  the  activity  will 
contribute  to  the  economic  and  political 
integration  of  Latin  America. 

The  House  bill  amended  section  251(b)  to 
add  a  provision  comparable  to  the  Senate 
version’s  private  investment  criterion  (b, 
above)  which  requires  the  President,  in 
carrying  out  the  Alliance  for  Progress  title, 
to  seek  to  encourage  each  recipient  country 
to  improve  its  climate  for  private  investment 
as  a  necessary  element  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  first  three  criteria  (a,  b,  c  above)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  and  the  policy  state¬ 
ment  in  the  House  bill  were  identical  with 
the  development  loan  criteria  and  policy 
statement  in  section  102(a)  (1)  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  and  section  102(a)  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
language  in  the  Senate  amendment  as  con¬ 
tained  in  points  (a)  and  (c)  above  but 
adopted  the  broader  language  of  the  House 
in  lieu  of  the  Senate  statement  in  point  (b) . 
This  action  was  consistent  with  that  taken 
regarding  the  new  criteria  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  also  accepted  the  Senate 
language  contained  in  point  (d)  above.  Such 
language  will  make  clear  the  importance  of 
increased  economic  and  political  integration 
among  the  American  Republics  in  furthering 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Alliance  loans  consistent  with  CIAP  findings 

and  recommendations  (sec.  105(a)(2)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (h)  to  section  251  of  the  act  requir¬ 
ing  that  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  be  made 
only  to  support  national  economic  plans  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Inter-American  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP) . 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara¬ 
ble  provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment. 
The  original  Senate  language  was  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  CIAP  approves  of 
disapproves  the  national  economic  plans  of 
Latin  American  countries.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  CIAP  confines  its  functions  to  an  an¬ 
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nual  review  of  country  programs  during 
which  it  makes  suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  changes  and  for  implementation  of 
development  plans.  The  language  accepted 
by  the  committee  of  conference  reflects  more 
accurately  the  role  performed  by  CIAP  in 
dealing  with  national  plans. 

Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and 
Regional  Programs 

Southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional 
programs  (sec.  106) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  title  VIII  to 
the  act  which  provided  for  the  use  of  funds 
(other  than  Alliance  for  Progress  funds) 
otherwise  available  under  part  I  of  the  act 
for  southeast  Asia  multilateral  and  regional 
programs.  The  Senate  amendment  also  in¬ 
cluded  this  new  title  but  provided  for  the  use 
of  not  more  than  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967  of  the  funds  otherwise  made  available 
under  the  act  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
title. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  language  but  included  a  ceiling  of 
$10  million  on  the  funds  otherwise  available 
in  part  I  of  the  act  (except  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  funds)  that  may  be  used  under  the 
new  title.  The  Executive  did  not  request 
an  appropriation  for  this  title  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  funds  that  may  be  used  under 
the  language  agreed  upon  by  the  committee 
of  conference  are  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation.  The  amount  is  sufficient  to 
permit  planning  and  modest  programs  in 
this  pioneer  venture.  Anything  beyond 
that  would  require  further  justification  and 
congressional  action. 

Chapter  3 — International  organisations  and 
programs 

Restriction  on  Aid  for  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  Members  (sec.  107(c)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  301(c)  of 
the  act  to  provide  that  no  contribution  shall 
be  made  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  (UNRWA)  unless  UNRWA 
takes  all  possible  measures  to  assure  that  no 
part  of  the  U.S.  contribution  is  used  to 
furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee  “receiving 
training  as  a  member  of  the  so-called 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization.” 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  the  House 
language  with  two  amendments: 

First,  the  word  “Army”  was  substituted 
for  the  word  “Organization”  since  it  is  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army  that  is  a  para¬ 
military  group  whose  professed  aim  is  to  se¬ 
cure  Arab  rights  in  Palestine  by  force. 

Second,  the  word  “military”  was  inserted 
before  training  to  indicate  the  particular 
type  of  activity  to  which  the  amendment  is 
applicable. 

Contributions  to  United  Nations  programs 

contrary  to  U.S.  foreign  policies  (House 

bill  sec.  107(d)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  301  of  the 
act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  requir¬ 
ing  the  President  to  seek  to  assure  that  no 
U.S.  contribution  to  any  United  Nations  ac¬ 
tivity  shall  be  used  for  activities  contrary  to 
the  policies  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded.  The  committee  of  conference  ac¬ 
cepted  another  House  amendment  dealing 
with  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro¬ 
gram  that  seeks  to  assure  that  no  U.S.  con¬ 
tribution  to  that  program  is  used  for  projects 
in  Castro  Cuba.  The  Senate  conferees  were 
not  willing  to  accept  an  amendment  that  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  wide  range  of  programs  and  the 
implications  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen. 
Indus  Basin  loan  authorization  (House  bill 
sec.  107(e) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  302  of  the 
act  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $51,- 
220,000  for  dollar  repayable  loans  for  Indus 
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Basin  development  for  use  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  author¬ 
izations  in  the  bill  except  for  development 
loans  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  fiscal  year  1967. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
Budgeting  of  Vietnam  Counterpart  Funds 
(sec.  108(b) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  402  of  the 
act  to  require  that  counterpart  funds  accru¬ 
ing  from  commodities  provided  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Vietnam  under  the  supporting 
assistance  program  should  not  be  budgeted 
by  that  government  for  economic  assistance 
without  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  accepted  insertion  in  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  of  the  words  “ar¬ 
rangements  shall  be  made  to  assure  that”  in 
order  to  make  clear  that  the  mandate  of  the 
amendment  is  directed  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam,  an  independent  foreign  sovereign. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
Deletion  of  Reference  to  1966  Supplemental 

Contingency  Funds  (Senate  Amendments 

Sec.  109(a)  (2) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
451  of  the  act  to  delete  the  requirement  that 
contingency  funds  appropriated  under  the 
fiscal  year  1966  Supplemental  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Authorization  Act  not  be  used  to 
provide  assistance  to  any  country  permitting 
ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  carry 
cargo  to  or  from  North  Vietnam,  unless  the 
President  determined  and  reported  to  the 
Congress  that  withholding  such  assistance 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 
The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  deletion  of  this  provision  which 
became  obsolete  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 

A  comprehensive  provision  denying  assist¬ 
ance  to  nations  permitting  ships  or  aircraft 
to  trade  with  North  Vietnam  was  included  in 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  and  appears  in  section  301(h)(4)  of 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  nonindv.strialized 
countries 

Assistance  for  Population  Control  (Senate 
Amendment  Sec.  110) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  462  to  the  act  which  explicitly  author¬ 
izes  the  use  of  economic  assistance  funds, 
upon  the  request  of  a  recipient  country,  to 
furnish  technical  and  other  assistance  for 
the  control  of  population  growth. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa¬ 
rable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded.  The  committee  of  conference 
recognized  that  the  act  now  provides  suffi¬ 
cient  authority  for  AID  to  carry  out  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  other  activities  in  the 
field  of  population  control. 

Chapter  7— Joint  commissions  on  rural 
development 

Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Development 
(Sec.  110) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  chap¬ 
ter  7  to  part  I  expressly  authorizing  the 
President  to  conclude  agreements  with  less 
developed  countries  for  the  establishment 
of  joint  commissions  on  rural  development. 
A  commission  would  be  composed  of  at  least 
one  U.S.  citizen  and  one  or  more  citizens  of 
the  participating  country,  with  the  latter  to 


constitute  a  majority.  Where  feasible,  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  participating  country  would 
be  so  selected  as  to  provide  tenure  and  con¬ 
tinuity  in  office.  A  commission  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  carry  out  programs  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  rural  areas,  including  appropriate  re¬ 
search,  training,  and  other  activities.  Up  to 
10  percent  of  technical  cooperation  funds 
could  be  vised  to  carry  out  the  new  chapter. 
The  furnishing  of  assistance  under  the  chap¬ 
ter  would  not  be  construed  as  an  express  or 
implied  assumption  by  the  United  States  of 
any  responsibility  for  making  further  con¬ 
tributions  for  such  purpose. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment.  They 
were  aware  of  the  success  of  this  approach 
in  Taiwan  and  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  elsewhere  to  use  the  joint  commission. 
It  is  their  expectation  that  a  clear  endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Congress  on  this  subject  will 
serve  to  attract  attention  and  to  revive  in¬ 
terest  among  those  countries  that  could 
most  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  commission. 

part  in 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Use  of  U.S.  Private  Enterprise  Contracts 
(Sec.  301(a) (3) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  601  of  the 
act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (8)  requiring 
that  U.S.  private  enterprise  be  hired  on  a 
cost-plus-incentive-fee  contract  basis  to 
carry  out  projects  and  programs  where 
direct  private  investment  was  not  readily 
encouraged.  It  further  provided  that  equity 
ownership  in  projects  and  programs  should 
be  transferred  to  private  investors  at  the 
earliest  feasible  time. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recognized  the  merit  of  the  argument  that 
the  House  language  might  be  too  restrictive 
in  such  fields  as  education  and  health  where 
the  services  of  the  private  enterprise  con¬ 
tractors  might  not  be  available  and  where 
it  would  be  impossible  to  transfer  to  private 
investors  equity  ownership  in  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  or  a  hospital. 

They,  therefore,  accepted  an  amendment 
inserting  the  words  “wherever  practicable” 
and  “where  appropriate”  in  the  House 
provision. 

Procurement  of  “Surplus”  Agricultural 
Commodities  (Sec.  301(b)  (1) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
604(c)  of  the  act  to  make  a  technical  change 
in  the  restriction  on  offshore  procurement 
of  grant  agricultural  commodities  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  restriction  to  “any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  thereof  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  and 
Development  Act  of  1954,  as  amended” 
rather  than  to  “any  surplus  agricultural 
commodity.” 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa¬ 
rable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  provision  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  requirement  contained  in 
existing  law  that  procurement  of  agricultural 
commodities  be  made  “only  within  the 
United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United 
States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
emergency  requirements  of  recipients  under 
this  act”  remained  unchanged. 

Restriction  on  Offshore  Procurement  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities  (Sec.  301(b)  (2) ) 

The  Senate  amended  section  604  of  the 
act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  which 
prohibited  offshore  procurement  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  when  the  domestic 
price  is  below  parity. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com¬ 
parable  provision. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision. 

It  is  recognized  that  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  will  have  to  be  procured  outside  the 
United  States  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  When  such  procurement  does  occur 
it  should  be  managed  so  as  not  to  depress  or 
adversely  affect  U.S.  farm  prices. 

Use  of  Excess  Foreign  Currencies  for  Family 
Planning  (Sec.  301(e) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (c)  to  section  612  of  the  act  to  make 
explicit  the  availability  of  excess  foreign 
currencies  for  voluntary  family  planning  pro¬ 
grams  in  countries  requesting  such  assist¬ 
ance.  No  program  is  to  be  assisted  unless  the 
recipient  country  takes  reasonable  precau¬ 
tions  in  administering  the  program  to  in¬ 
sure  that  persons  receiving  assistance  desire 
it.  Up  to  5  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
excess  foreign  currencies  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose  in  any  one  year  without  appro¬ 
priation.  Voluntary  family  planning  pro¬ 
gram  is  defined  to  include  the  manufacture 
of  medical  supplies,  and  the  dissemination 
of  family  planning  information,  medical  as¬ 
sistance  and  supplies  to  individuals  who  de¬ 
sire  such  assistance. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara¬ 
ble  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  deleted  the  provision  in 
the  Senate  version  that  waived  the  require¬ 
ments  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1953. 

Reports  on  Unvouchered  Funds  (Sec.  301(g) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  section 
614(c)  of  the  act,  a  requirement  that  the 
President  report  promptly  and  fully  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  concerning  each  use  of  funds  under 
that  section. 

The  House  contained  no  comparable  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment.  Section 
614(c)  authorizes  the  President  to  use 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $50  million  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  on  an  unvouchered  basis  when 
he  certifies  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify 
the  nature  of  the  use  of  such  funds.  The 
amendment  will  require  a  limited  disclos¬ 
ure  of  the  use  of  unvouchered  funds. 
Participation  in  international  conferences 
planning  subversion  (sec.  301(h)(1)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  620 (i)  of 
the  act  to  prohibit  assistance,  including  as¬ 
sistance  under  Public  Law  480,  to  any  coun¬ 
try  which  the  President  finds  is  participat¬ 
ing  officially  in  any  international  conference 
to  plan  activities  involving  insurrection  or 
subversion  directed  against  the  United  States 
or  recipients  of  U.S.  aid. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded  with  an  amendment.  The  purpose 
of  the  amended  language  is  to  make  clear 
that  the  application  of  this  provision  is 
limited  to  a  country  that  has  official  repre¬ 
sentation  at  an  international  conference 
when  that  representation  includes  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  activities  involving  insurrection  or 
subversion  directed  against  the  United  States 
or  a  recipient  of  U.S.  assistance. 

Approval  of  Congress  for  assistance  exceed¬ 
ing  $100  million  (sec.  301(h)(2)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  620 (k)  of 
the  act  to  require  express  congressional  ap¬ 
proval  of  any  assistance  under  the  act  fur¬ 
nished  "to  any  country  for  construction  of 
any  productive  enterprise,  or  for  carrying 
out  any  program”  where  the  aggregate  value 
of  assistance  exceeds  $100  million. 
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The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
620(k)  to  require  express  congressional  ap¬ 
proval  of  (a)  any  economic  assistance  under 
the  act  furnished  “to  any  country  for  con¬ 
struction  of  any  productive  enterprise’’  where 
the  aggregate  value  of  assistance  exceeds 
$100  million,  and  (b)  any  military  assist¬ 
ance  “to  any  country  for  carrying  out  any 
program”  when  the  aggregate  value  of  assist¬ 
ance  exceeds  $100  million. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  language  with  two  amendments. 
First,  the  words  “or  for  carrying  out  any 
program”  as  they  pertain  to  assistance  for 
a  productive  enterprise  were  deleted.  This 
removes  any  ambiguity  as  to  whether  such 
words  relate  to  individual  projects,  to  a  series 
of  related  loans,  or  to  AID  country  programs. 
Second,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  accepted  a  modification  of  the  Senate 
restriction  on  military  assistance  which  re¬ 
tained  the  $100  million  limitation  while 
making  clear  that  countries  receiving  military 
assistance  aggregating  more  than  $100  mil¬ 
lion  would  not  have  to  be  identified  by  name 
in  the  authorizing  legislation. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  that  limitations 
contained  in  this  section  apply  only  to  as¬ 
sistance  provided  under  the  authority  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Arbitration  of  Indebtedness  to  United  States 
Citizens  (Senate  Amendment  Sec.  201(1)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  620 (p)  to  the  Act  prohibiting  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  assistance  under  the  Act  to  any 
country  whose  government  or  an  agency  or 
subdivision  thereof  fails  within  six  months 
after  request  to  consent  to  arbitration  under 
the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Invest¬ 
ment  Disputes  of  any  claim  against  it  by  any 
U.S.  citizen,  or  any  entity,  50%  or  more 
beneficially  owned  by  U.S.  citizens.  The  new 
section  would  take  effect  when  the  Conven¬ 
tion  entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the 
United  States. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com¬ 
parable  provision. 

Although  the  Senate  receded  with  respect 
to  this  provision,  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  was  impressed  with  the  argument  that 
a  United  States  firm  had  been  badly  treated 
by  the  Government  of  Iran.  Although  the 
United  States  firm  has  not  exhausted  the 
legal  remedies  available  to  it,  so  that  the 
termination  of  assistance  to  Iran  is  not  yet 
mandatory  under  the  terms  of  sections  620 
(c)  or  (e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the 
experience  of  this  firm  casts  doubt  on  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Government  of  Iran  in  en¬ 
couraging  private  enterprise  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  efforts  being  made  in  that 
country  to  promote  economic  development. 
Prohibition  against  relieving  loan  recipients 
of  liability  (sec.  301(h)(5)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  620  (t)  to  the  act  prohibiting  relief  of 
any  loan  recipient  from  liability  for  the  re¬ 
payment  of  any  part  of  the  principal  or 
interest  on  a  loan  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  act. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  amendment.  The  effect  of 
the  new  language  is  to  prevent  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  AID  loans  to  grants.  It  would  not 
prevent  AID  from  renegotiating  any  out¬ 
standing  loan. 

Prohibition  on  assistance  to  countries  6 

months  In  default  on  AID  loans  (sec. 

301(h) (5)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  620  (s)  to  the  act  which  prohibits  the 
furnishing  of  any  assistance  under  the  act 
to  any  country  in  default  in  excess  of  6  cal¬ 
endar  months  on  an  AID  loan  made  to  that 
country,  unless  the  country  meets  its  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  loan  or  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  such 
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assistance  is  essential  to  the  national 
interest. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa¬ 
rable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  permit  the  President  to  waive  the 
prohibition  on  asistance  when  he  determines 
it  is  “in”  the  national  interest. 

Treasury  Department  reports  on  repayment 
status  of  AID  loans  (sec.  302(c)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
634  of  the  act  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(f)  requiring  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  transmit  to  the  Congress  semiannual  re¬ 
ports  on  loans  made  under  the  act  for  which 
any  part  of  the  principal  or  interest  remains 
unpaid. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa¬ 
rable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  amendment.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  is  the  custodian  of  all  public 
funds.  Therefore  it  should  have  primary 
responsibility  for  reporting  on  these  trans¬ 
actions. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Edna  F.  Kelly, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


SONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ifast 
walked  int\  the  House  Chamber /after 
the  vote  on  aV  the  Peace  Corps  biUf  Had 
I  been  here,  l\ould  have  voted/yea.” 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


md  was  given 
le  House  for  1 


(Mr.  ALBERT  ask> 
permission  to  address^ 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT,  ytv.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  thK  purpose  of 
advising  the  Hoi<se  that  in  addition  to 
the  scheduled  .program  the  foreign  aid 
confererice  report  will  be  callea\up  to¬ 
morrow. 
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1C  LAND  LAW  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 


T/e  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be¬ 
fore  the  House  a  communication  which 
le  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  30,  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

The  Speaker  of  the  House, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  my  retire¬ 
ment  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
I  hereby  submit  my  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

Because  of  the  continuing  importance  of 
the  Commission’s  studies,  I  believe  it  desir¬ 
able  to  give  my  successor  an  early  opportu¬ 
nity  to  participate  in  its  work. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Leo  W.  O'Brien. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  3,  Public  Law  88-606, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers]  to 
fill  an  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


NATIONAL  COMMANDER  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

(Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  giver 
permission  to  address  the  House  for . 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Jti is 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker/  it  is 
often  difficult  to  see  drama  in  odr  day- 
to-day  activities  but  I  know  /hat  this 
day  is  a  deeply  meaningful/lay  for  L. 
Eldon  James,  of  Hampton, /va.,  the  na¬ 
tional  commander  of  Jfle  American 
Legion. 

Tomorrow,  2l/2  milbfm  Legionnaires 
will  elect  a  new  national  commander;  but 
I  know  that  1966  mu^t  go  down  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  annajs  as  “a  year  to  re¬ 
member.”  Eldma  James  has  been  one 
of  the  America/Legion’s  truly  great  na¬ 
tional  commanders  and  I  am  greateful 
that  the  Legion  has  been  led  by  a  man 
of  his  caliber  during  a  year  that  has  seen 
our  Nation’s  military  structure  so  heavily 
commit/ed  in  southeast  Asia.  The  na- 
tiona y  commander  is  the  voice  of  the 
American  Legion  and  its  2  V2  million  war 
ve)(eran  members,  and  Eldon  James’ 
>ice  has  been  the  voice  of  the  patriotic 
'American  during  a  time  when  many 
voices  have  been  critical  of  our  Nation’s 
willingness  to  meet  its  commitments  in 
Vietnam. 

Eldon  James  has  very  strong  convic¬ 
tions  about  patriotism  and  he  has  de¬ 
voted  himself  untiringly  throughout  1966 
to  voicing  his  patriotic  convictions.  The 
American  Legion  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  generally  have  responded  to  his  lead¬ 
ership.  Two  of  Commander  James’  ideas 
undoubtedly  will  come  to  be  regarded  as 
classic  patriotic  programs.  His  “Show 
Your  Colors”  campaign  and  his  “Viet¬ 
nam  Relief  Fund”  drive  have  reflected 
the  combined  Americanism  and  humani¬ 
tarian  character  of  the  American  people. 
Fifteen  million  Americans  have  shown 
their  colors  as  a  countermeasure  to  anti- 
Vietnam  demonstrations  and  Legion¬ 
naires  have  donated  approximately 
$116,000  to  provide  relief  for  the  war 
ravaged  South  Vietnamese.  Eldon  James 
^believes  in  the  strength  of  the  American 
people — both  military  strength  and  reli¬ 
gious  strength — and  his  programs  have 
brilliantly  reflected  his  beliefs  for  Amer¬ 
ica  alri  for  the  world. 

I  kmnv  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  wheWl  say  we  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  Eldon  James  serving  as  the  na¬ 
tional  comiWmder  of  the  Ameican  Legion 
at  a  critical  ohne  in  our  Nation’s  history. 
He  has  symbolized  with  determination 
and  dedication  che  patriotic  fibers  of  our 
people  and  our  Nation.  On  his  last  day 
as  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  he  can  lookback  on  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  record  and  I  confer  it  a  privilege 
to  pay  tribute  to  hin\as  a  friend,  a 
constituent,  and  one  of\fhe  American 
Legion’s  greatest  leaders. 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOI 
HANDICAPPED 


.THE 


(Mr.  C ALLAN  asked  and  was  guven 
permission  to  address  the  House  fok  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  n 
marks.) 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to¬ 
day  introducing  legislation  which  spe- 
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|[5.  EDUCATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of/ 
H.  R.  8664,  to  implement  the  Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials,  opened  for  signature  at  Lake  Success 
lov.  22,  1950.  p.  20805 


16.  FLOto  CONTROL.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consFaera- 
tionkof  H.  R.  13825,  to  authorize  an  agreement  for  the  joint  construction  by 
the  u\  S.  and  Mexico  of  an  international  flood  control  project  for 
Ti juanX^River.  p.  20805 


17.  GRAIN  STOR&^E.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendme 

to  permit  the  sale  of  grain  storage  facilities  to  public  anc^/private 
fit  agencies  and  organizations  (H.  Rept.  1974).  p.  20805 


t  H.  R.  12360, 
nonpro- 
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18.  LANDS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  S.  3421,  to  convey  certain  lands 
and  improvements  ohereon  to  the  University  of  Alaska  CH.  Rept,  1975)  and  S. 
4429,  to  provide  fok  reimbursement  to  Wyo.  for  improvements  made  on  certain 
lands  in  Sweetwater  County,  if  and  when  such  lands  ^revert  to  the  U.  S.  (H. 
Rept.  1976).  p.  20805s 


19.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE.  The  Agriculture  Committee  Reported  H.  R.  9147,  to  permit 

meetings  of  the  national  advisory  research  committee  to  be  held  less  often 
_ than  quarterly  (H.  Rept.  1977).  p.  20805 _ 

H.  R.  157SQ, 

20.  FOREIGN  AID.  Agreed  to,  127-88,  the  conference  report  on  /the  foreign  aid 

authorization  bill,  pp.  20717-22 

21.  CEMISFAIR.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.X.5098,  to  amend  the  law  for  U,  S.  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  HemisFair  1968  Exlj^bib^-on,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  pp.  20723-5 

22.  SALINE  WATER  RESEARCH.  Passed  2747,  t\  authorize  conclusion  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mexico  for  joint  measures  for  solution  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Salinity  problem,  with  an  amendment  to  substitute  the  language  of  H.  R.  11880, 
a  similar  bill,  which  had j^arlier  been  passea\as  reported.  H.  R.  11880  was 
tabled,  pp.  20754-6 

3.  GEOTHERMAL  STEAM.  The/Interior  and  Insular  Affair\  Committee  voted  to  report 
(but  did  not  actually  report)  S.  1674,  amended,  to  j^uthorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geothermal  steam\md  associated  geothermal 
resources,  p.  D8a1 

24.  TRUTH  IN  PACKAGOG.  Rep.  Nelsen  inserted  an  article  opposing  as  "destructive 
legislation"/the  truth  in  packaging  bill.  p.  20774 
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25.  INTEREST  R^ES.  Rep.  Patman  expressed  concern  about  high  intei 
inserted^ several  items  on  the  subject,  pp.  20798-9 


sst  rates  and 


26.  FEDERAL  GRANTS.  Rep.  Fountain  commended  and  inserted  a  speech,  "Coordination 
of  Federal  Grant-in-Aid  Programs,"  discussing  problems  and  benefits  \of  pro¬ 
grams  requiring  intergovernmental  cooperation  and  coordination.  pp.  X0800-02 

^ORESTS.  Rep.  Cohelan  urged  legislation  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  cuttu 
timber  in  both  the  Mill  Creek  and  Redwood  Creek  proposed  sites  for  a  Redwi 
National  Park,  pp.  20803-4 


-  4  - 


[,  ADJOURNED  until  Fri.,  Sept.  2.  Agreed  that  the  House  will  meet  on  Fri.,  Sep y. 
2,  only  for  the  purpose  of  adjourning  over  until  Tues. ,  Sept.  6. 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


29.  PERSONNEL;  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Grover  Demoralizing 
the  dH<3icated  service  of  John  H.  Wetzel,  p.  A4637 


30.  CREDIT.  ^Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cooley  stating  that  "the  c/edit  situation 
in  our  country  is  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us",  and  inserting  a  letter  which 
explores  th\  problem  in  depth,  pp.  A4638-9 


31.  FARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Race  urging  ecor^mic  justice  for  the 
farmworker,  p.  \4640 


32.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  McVic^er  stating  that  the 
Federal  donable  surplus  property  program  must  be  continued,  pp.  A4641-2 


33.  POVERTY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Fraser  on/^he  "outstanding  successes"  <jQ 
the  poverty  program  and  inserting  a  report  on  JC\\e  success  of  the  Job  Corps 
programs,  pp.  A4644-6 


34.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep. /Saylor  inserting  a  report  which  . 
lists  the  nations--and  each  shaive--that  >nave  received  economic  and  military 
aid  from  mid-1945  through  mid-19o^.  pj*\  A4647-8 


35.  ANIMAL  RESEARCH.  Rep.  Wolff  inserte/Xan  article  summarizing  the  dog-cat  hand¬ 
ling  legislation,  pp.  A4651-2 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


36.  MILK.  H.  R.  17483  by  Rep.  Rivers,  S.  C.,  andNl.  R.  17500  by  Rep.  Evans,  Colo., 

to  amend  chapter  141  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  price 
adjustments  in  contracts/ror  the  procurement  oKmilk  by  the  Department  of 
Defense;  to  Armed  Services  Committee.  N.  ^ 

37.  TIMBER.  S.  J.  Res.  Vbl  by  Sen.  Kuchel  and  H.  J.  Res\  1293  by  Rep.  O’Brien,  to 

preserve  the  trees/within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park 
until  Congress  ha£  had  an  opportunity  to  determine  wheoher  the  park  should  be 
established;  to/interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  \Remarks  of  Sen.  Kuchel 
pp.  20707,  20213 


38.  BALANCE  OF  ^AYMENTS.  H.  R.  17504  by  Rep.  McVicker,  to  provides  plan  for  im¬ 
proving  the  international  balance-of-payment s  position  of  the  United  States 
and  for/the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  study  ways  and  mear^  of  imple¬ 
menting  such  plan;  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


PRINTED  HEARINGS  RECEIVED  BY  THIS  OFFICE 


39.  IjFGISLATIVE  POLICY;  WATERSHEDS.  Legislative  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  the\|5udget 
H.  Agriculture  Committee. 


I.  PROPERTY.  S.  3385,  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Service; 
Act  of  1949.  S.  Government  Operations  Committee. 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  338 
lembers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
luorum. 

unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
lgs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with."' 


FOR  TftE  RELIEF  OF  LOURDES  S. 

(DBLOTAVO)  MATZKE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  Cbe  bill  (H.R.  3078)  for 
the  relief  of  Loura^s  S.  (Delotavo)  Mat- 
zke,  with  Senate  Vnendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  iRle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  ^Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  10,  insert > 

“Sec.  2.  In  the  administratioi?Sx>f  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act,\Yusef  Ali 
Chouman  may  be  classified  as  a  chnd  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (p\of  the 
said  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petitions  filed 
in  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mohs 
Schuman,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  p> 
suant  to  section  204  of  the  said  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act' 
for  the  relief  of  Lourdes  S.  (Delotavo)  Mat- 
zke  and  Yusef  Ali  Chouman.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


call,  I  am  recorded  as  absent.  I  was 
present  and  answered  to  my  name. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per¬ 
manent  Record  and  Journal  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee, 
on  the  Judiciary  have  until  12  o’clock 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H 
15183. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objec^n,  it 
lSNgo  ordered. 

lere  was  no  objection. 


WINSTON  LLOYD  McKAY 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5213)  for 
the  relief  of  Winston  Lloyd  McKay, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

“That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra 
tion  and  Nationality  Act,  Winston  Lloyd 
McKay  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  /ave 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Sn ates 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  datp of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlen^m  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  has  this  mat¬ 
ter  been  cleared  »vith  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN./  I  did  not  personally, 
but  I  understand  that  the  staff  did.  If 
there  is  any  dj/ubt  about  it,  I  will  with¬ 
draw  my  remrest. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  regret  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  objecting.  I  have  not  been  ad¬ 
vised  ofyii,  either  by  the  majority  or  the 
minori 

Thp  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  withdraws  his  re- 
qyest. 

CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  254,  on  August  31,  a  quorum 


young  Americans  battling  Communism/in 
Viet  Nam.” 

He  continued:  “In  the  belief  that/these 
resolutions  and  statements  do  no/  repre¬ 
sent  the  great  majority  of  the  Brotestant 
community,  I  undertook  to  polLondividuai 
American  Protestant  clergymen/on  this  his¬ 
toric  question.” 

MAILED  TO  150j/00 

Mailed  questionnaires  srere  sent  out  in 
June  to  a  list  of  150/00  denominational 
churchmen  in  all  paj/s  of  the  U.S.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Poling,  nafirly  30,000  completed 
forms  were  returned/ind  “the  NOs  were  over¬ 
whelming.” 

Of  those  resp/fding:  72.9%  were  opposed 
to  Red  China’s/  admission  into  the  world 
body;  25.6% y/vere  in  favor;  93.7%  were 
against  meetuig  the  Communist’s  basic  con¬ 
ditions  f ojr  joining;  2.9%  were  in  favor; 
71.4%  wore  opposed  to  diplomatic  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Jme  Peking  regime;  25.8%  were  for  it. 

SAYS  IT  AFFIRMS  POLICY 

lis  great  affirmation  of  support  of  pres- 
eg/  U.S.  policy,”  Poling  claims,  “was  made 
spite  of  tremendous  and  continuous  cam- 
Daigns  avancing  appeasement  of  Red  China 
which  have  been  leveled  at  American  clergy¬ 
men.” 

Poling  is  chaplain  of  the  interfaith  me¬ 
morial  Chapel  of  the  Four  Chaplains  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Christian  Herald 
magazine.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Clark  V.  Poling, 
was  one  of  the  four  chaplains  who  died  when 
the  Army  transport  Dorchester  was  torpedoed 
in  1943. 


RED  CHINA  AND  U.S.  CLERGY  POLL 

(Mr.  A9HBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission\to  addres/  the  House  for  1 
minute  and 'to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHBRO^M?f.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  admisison  o//Rled  China  to  the  U.N. 
certain  to  be  a/conVoversial  issue  when 
the  United  Nations  oonvenes  later  this 
year,  a  recent  poll  of  Brotestant  clergy¬ 
men  in  the  United  Stated  provides  much 
food  forethought.  With 'almost  30,000 
questionnaires  returned,  those  replying 
were  ./overwhelmingly  againsrVeither  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
N/tions  or  the  granting  of  diplomatic 
cognition  to  that  brutal  and  barbaric 
^regime.  I  insert  the  news  story,  “Filled 
Clergy  ‘No’  Peking  in  U.N.,”  in  the  Rfcf- 
ord  at  this  point : 

Polled  Clergy  “No”  Peking  in  U.N. 

(By  Henry  Machirella) 

In  disputing  a  resolution  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  calling  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  prominent 
Protestant  clergyman,  said  yesterday  that 
72.9%  of  his  fellow  churchmen  were  against 
Red  China’s  admission  to  the  UN. 

Poling  reported  that  Protestant  ministers 
throughout  the  country  were  polled  and  al¬ 
most  30,000  replied.  More  than  93%  were 
opposed  to  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist 
China  from  the  UN  to  satisfy  the  Communist 
Chinese  conditions  for  joining. 

The  cleric  described  the  response  to  the 
poll  during  a  press  conference  at  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club.  The  announcement  was 
also  sponsored  by  the  Clergymen’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  on  China. 

DECRIES  FEBURARY  22  RESOLUTION 

Poling  pointed  out  that  on  Feb.  22,  the 
general  board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  unanimously 
passed  the  resolution  for  Red  China’s  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  UN.  He  said:  “This  widely  publi¬ 
cized  resolution  and  similar  statements  from 
some  other  church  bodies  has  caused  dismay 
in  nations  throughout  the  world.  Particu¬ 
larly  tragic  is  the  effect  on  the  morale  of 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15750)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1966.) 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing)  .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  state¬ 
ment  be  dispensed  with.  The  report  is 
printed  in  the  Record  this  morning.  I 
am  sure  the  Members  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  do  not  point  with  pride  to 
this  conference  report.  We  have  had  a 
long  and  difficult  conference,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  House  to  make 
some  concessions. 

We  went  to  conference  facing  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  there  were  not  only  im¬ 
portant  differences  in  the  two  bills  before 
us,  but  where  there  were  basic  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
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on  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  on  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

After  long  negotiations,  we  have  been 
able  to  work  out  compromises  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  legislation,  but  I  regret  to 
say  that  disagreement  on  fundamental 
issues  of  policy  still  remains. 

Although  the  House  has  had  to  make 
concessions,  we  have  been  able  to  get 
something  in  return. 

The  Senate  had  passed  two  foreign  aid 
bills:  one  dealing  with  economic  assist¬ 
ance  and  the  other  with  military  aid. 
The  House  included  both  economic  and 
military  assistance  in  a  single  bill — H.R. 
15750.  The  Senate  accepted  a  single  bill 
including  both  economic  and  military 
aid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  had  pro¬ 
vided  authorizations  of  funds  for  2  fiscal 
years,  except  for  development  loans  and 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  which 
were  authorized  for  5  years.  The  Senate 
had  limited  all  authorizations  to  1  year, 
except  for  a  2  year  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  1-year  authorization  across 
the  board,  except  for  3-year  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  development  loans  and  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Senate  had  placed  limits  on  the 
number  of  countries  to  which  foreign 
assistance  could  be  given:  10  to  receive 
development  loans;  40  to  receive  tech¬ 
nical  assistance;  10  to  receive  support¬ 
ing  assistance;  and  40  to  receive  mili¬ 
tary  aid. 

In  the  case  of  development  loans  and 
supporting  assistance,  the  only  way  the 
President  could  increase  the  number  of 
countries  to  which  aid  might  be  given 
was  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign 
Affairs  expressed  by  a  formal  resolution 
of  these  committees. 

The  House  conferees  do  not  believe 
that  there  should  be  limits  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  to  which  aid  may  be 
given  established  by  law.  We  are  in 
favor  of  phasing  out  foreign  aid  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  we  regard  foreign 
assistance  as  an  essential  tool  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  we 
believe  that  the  President  should  be  able 
to  make  aid  available  on  very  short  no¬ 
tice  to  meet  unforeseen  developments. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  limitations  on  the  number  of 
countries  to  receive  assistance,  but  the 
conferees  agreed  to  give  the  President 
discretion  to  increase  the  number  of 
countries  when  he  finds  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  after  giving  30  days 
notice  to  the  Congress. 

We  accepted  a  limitation  providing 
that  military  assistance  can  be  given  to 
only  40  countries  when  we  were  informed 
by  the  executive  branch  that  they  had  no 
objection  to  such  a  limitation. 

Another  major  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  has  to  do  with  pro¬ 
viding  assistance  through  international 
lending  agencies.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  contained  a  requirement  that  15 
percent  of  development  loan  funds  had  to 
be  used  by  the  World  Bank  or  other  inter¬ 
national  lending  agencies. 

There  has  been  a  provision  in  exist¬ 
ing  law  for  several  years  authorizing  the 


transfer  of  up  to  15  percent  of  develop¬ 
ment  loan  funds  for  this  purpose,  but  this 
authority  has  been  discretionary  and  has 
never  been  used. 

After  long  debate,  the  House  conferees 
accepted  a  10  percent  set  aside  of  devel¬ 
opment  loan  funds  for  international 
lending  agencies.  We  also  accepted  a 
discretionary  provision  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  up  to  15  percent  of  Alliance 
for  Progress  funds  to  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  or  other  international 
lending  agencies. 

The  House  conferees  are  not  opposed  to 
the  international  lending  organizations 
and  expect  that  they  will  become  bigger 
and  better  over  the  years.  We  believe, 
however,  that  these  organizations  should 
obtain  their  funds  after  having  their 
programs  and  their  requirements  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  proper 
to  finance  such  institutions  by  voting 
money  for  foreign  aid  and  then  having 
foreign  aid  money  transferred  to  these 
international  organizations  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  we  are 
not  proud  of  this  conference  report,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  we  got  the  best 
agreement  it  was  possible  to  get.  I  do 
not  believe  that  if  we  continued  to  negoti¬ 
ate  for  another  month,  we  would  be  any 
more  successful  in  defending  the  House 
bill,  and  I  urge  the  approval  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  chairman  is  unduly  apologetic 
about  the  role  he  personally  played  in 
obtaining  this  conference  report.  It  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  he  would 
have  us  believe  from  his  statement.  He 
contributed  greatly  to  the  result.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  him  and  the  other  con¬ 
ferees. 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  I  am  very  happy 
to  see  that  the  amendment  which  I  of¬ 
fered  and  which  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  was  kind  enough  to  accept  to  the 
bill,  was  accepted  by  the  conference. 
This  will  prevent  assistance  from  being 
granted  to  countries  where  Public  Law 
480  sales  are  made,  unless  those  coun¬ 
tries  agree  to  use  accumulated  foreign 
currencies  before  they  use  newly  appro¬ 
priated  dollars  for  this  purpose.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  going  to  be  a  very  produc¬ 
tive  and  constructive  provision.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  helping  put  it  across. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  I  told  the  gentle¬ 
man  during  the  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  I  was  strongly  in  favor  of  his 
amendment.  I  strongly  supported  it  in 
conference. 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said  that  the  conferees 
on  this  foreign  aid  program  cannot  point 
with  pride  at  the  result  of  this  confer¬ 
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ence  report.  I  should  like  merely  to 
commend  particularly  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  very  significant 
role  he  played  during  the  conference. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  success  of  his 
efforts,  this  conference  report  might 
have  been  far  less  successful  than  it  is. 

Perhaps  the  only  comment  I  should 
care  to  make  in  regard  to  a  provision 
which  I  consider  an  objectionable  prin¬ 
ciple  is  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  countries  which  can  re¬ 
ceive  aid.  I  feel  there  is  no  justification 
for  this  way  of  trying  to  control  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  Even  though  there  is 
an  escape  clause  which  will  enable  the 
President  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
countries  if  he  considers  it  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  I  believe  this  is  an  unde¬ 
sirable  way  to  act,  and  an  indication  we 
are  perhaps  not  in  full  control  of  better 
ways  of  controlling  this  program,  so  that 
we  have  to  accept  this. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  add  my  com¬ 
mendation  to  the  chairman.  I  believe 
he  has  been  unduly  modest.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  having 
done  an  outstanding  job. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  that 
everyone  understands  there  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  positions  of  the  two  bodies.  Lesser 
persons  might  not  have  arrived  at  a  con¬ 
ference  report  which  is  as  good  as  this 
one.  I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
and  the  conference  for  having  brought 
this  report  back  and  having  resolved 
these  basic  differences. 

I  have  a  question  I  should  like  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  concerning 
the  language  on  page  5,  dealing  with 
section  105(a)  (2) .  It  puts  in  a  new  sub¬ 
section  dealing  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  loans  which  it  says  will  be  made 
only  for  projects  and  programs  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Inter-American  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  its  annual 
review.  As  the  chairman  knows,  there 
are  some  countries  which  are  not  part  of 
the  OAS  and  which  receive  loans  under 
the  Alliance,  for  example,  Jamaica. 
CIAP  does  not  conduct  any  annual  re¬ 
view  of  their  development  activities.  Am 
I  correct  in  assuming  the  language  set 
forth  in  the  conference  report  concern¬ 
ing  section  105(a)  (2)  would  not  apply 
in  those  cases? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  correct.  CIAP 
is  part  of  the  OAS  and  it  only  reviews 
plans  of  OAS  members.  If  a  country’s 
development  activities  are  not  reviewed 
by  CIAP  because  a  country  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  OAS,  then  I  do  not  consider 
that  section  105(a)  (2)  means  we  cannot 
make  a  loan  to  that  country.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  distortion  of  the  purpose  of 
the  provision. 

Mi-.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  heard  the 
comparisons  of  the  total  money  figures, 
that  is,  the  comparisons  as  between  the 
bill  that  passed  the  House,  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate,  and  the  figure  arrived 
at  in  conference.  Would  the  gentleman 
for  the  Record  include  those  figures? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  I  would.  The 
House  bill  passed  a  total  of  $4,109,119,000 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $4,109  million? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  $4,109  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  And  the  Senate  figure 
was  $2,852,762,000.  The  compromise 
figure  is  $3,500,735,500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Now,  with  respect  to  interest  rates,  do 
I  understand  the  interest  rates  for  that 
are  214  percent? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  interest  rates 
were  left  exactly  as  they  are  in  existing 
law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  ap¬ 
plaud  the  conference  committee  on  that 
subject  when  interest  rates  are  going  sky 
high.  Are  we  now  to  continue  loaning 
money  to  foreign  countries  at  2 14  percent 
interest? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  that  I  went  to  the  con¬ 
ference  defending  the  House  position  on 
this  matter.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
House  bill  relating  to  interest  rates.  I 
am  here  today  to  report  that  we  have 
won  a  victory  for  the  House  position. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  concerned,  is  this  conference 
report  that  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
vote  on  in  a  few  moments  result  in  crip¬ 
pling  the  foreign  aid  program? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  was 
better  than  the  bill  that  we  bring  back 
from  conference.  The  executive  will 
have  to  make  substantial  revisions  of  its 
program  for  next  year  and  time  will  tell 
how  serious  these  changes  may  turn  out 
to  be. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  reason  why  I 
ask  that  question  is,  because  the  Repub¬ 
lican  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc¬ 
tions — which  is  really  an  amendment — 
was  referred  to  the  next  day  by  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  crippling  amendment. 
The  gentleman  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  they  have  a  high 
esteem  for  his  wisdom,  so  I  am  glad  to 
hear  him  say  this  conference  is  not  crip¬ 
pling.  As  I  understand  this  conference 
report,  you  are  coming  back  from  the 
Senate  with  far  less  than  you  would  have 
left  the  House  with  had  our  motion  to 
recommit  prevailed.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  We 
are  coming  back  to  the  House  with  less 
than  the  authorization  that  was  provided 
in  the  motion  to  recommit.  If  my 
memory  is  correct  the  motion  to  recom¬ 


mit  limited  all  authorizations  to  1  year 
except  for  development  loans  and  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress,  which  were  5  years 
and  provided  a  cut  of  $250  million  in  the 
development  loan  fund. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  because  the 
gentleman  has  proved  rather  conclu¬ 
sively  that  our  amendment  was  not  a 
crippling  amendment  as  so  unfairly  re¬ 
ported  in  the  New  York  Times  on  July 
15,  1966.  I  discussed  this  in  the  Record 
on  July  20,  1966 — page  15575.  I  keenly 
regret  the  reporting  of  activities  here 
cannot  be  more  accurate  and  fair  than 
they  sometimes  are. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

(Mrs.  KELLY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  H.R.  15750,  which 
is  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966, 
I  pay  tribute  to  our  chairman,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan,  for 
his  patience  and  leadership  in  returning 
to  the  House,  H.R.  15750,  which  includes 
so  many  features  of  the  House  bill. 

But  I  am  disappointed  in  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  but  I 
fully  support  this  compromise  as  it  is  the 
choice  of  the  majority  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  contained  numerous  and  important 
differences.  Many  of  these  differences 
reflected  a  divergence  between  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in 
their  concepts  of  the  objeqtives  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  of  the  relation 
of  foreign  aid  to  the  implementation  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Although  the  committee  of  conference 
agreed  to  compromise  language  with  re¬ 
spect  to  major  differences,  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  does  not  reflect  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  positions  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  conferees  as  to  the  nature 
and  the  administration  of  foreign  aid. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
language  relating  to  military  assistance 
because  the  Senate  had  passed  a  separ¬ 
ate  bill,  S.  3583,  dealing  with  this  matter. 
Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
relating  to  military  assistance  had  been 
included  in  S.  3583  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  were  agreed  to  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  after  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  au¬ 
thorizations  for  a  single  fiscal  year  in¬ 
stead  of  the  2-year  authorizations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  House  bill. 

The  House  bill  authorized  $917  million 
for  military  assistance.  There  was  no 
authorization  for  military  assistance  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  figure  of  $875  million  and  to 
a  requirement  that  military  assistance 
shall  not  be  furnished,  other  than  for 
training  in  the  United  States,  to  more 
than  40  countries  in  any  fiscal  year. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 


accepted  a  limitation  that  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  sales  (other  than  training)  to 
the  American  Republics  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $85  million. 

The  purpose  of  this  limitation  is  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  governments  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  from  diverting  their  lim¬ 
ited  resources  from  programs  of  economic 
and  social  development  to  building  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  larger  than  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  internal  security  and 
defend  against  border  incursions. 

Should  this  limitation  prove  to  be 
either  too  restrictive  or  fail  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  objective  because  of  procure¬ 
ment  from  non-U.S.  sources,  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  initiate  appropriate  remedial 
action. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
an  authorization  for  3  years  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  and  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  for  1  year  only  with 
respect  to  other  authorizations  of  funds 
and  those  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
which  had  authorized  operations  for  a 
2-year  period. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  accepted  the  limitation  of  de¬ 
velopment  loans  to  10  countries  and  of 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants  to  40  countries  after  getting 
agreement  that  the  President  could  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  to  any  additional  country 
30  days  after  submitting  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  a  report 
stating  that  assistance  to  such  country 
is  in  the  national  interest  and  giving  his 
reasons. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
countries  to  receive  supporting  as¬ 
sistance  of  13  rather  than  10  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Senate  amendment,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  requirement  for  a  Presi¬ 
dential  determination  and  notification 
to  the  Congress  as  contained  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
also  accepted  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  countries  to  which  military  assistance 
could  be  provided  to  40  after  being  in¬ 
formed  that  the  executive  branch  did 
not  oppose  such  a  limitation. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  that  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  U.S.  aid  as  participants  in 
programs  or  projects  organized  or  ad¬ 
ministered  by  international  organiza¬ 
tions  or  carried  on  on  behalf  of  or  jointly 
by  a  group  of  nations  are  not  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  determining  the  number  of 
countries  subject  to  the  various  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  number  of  countries  to 
which  assistance  may  be  provided. 

Although  the  House  conferees  share 
with  the  Senate  a  desire  to  reduce  for¬ 
eign  aid  expenditures  and  to  curtail  the 
magnitude  and  scope  of  foreign  aid 
operations,  they  do  not  regard  the  limit¬ 
ing  by  law  of  the  number  of  countries  to 
which  assistance  may  be  provided  as  be¬ 
ing  a  desirable  or  effective  means  of 
attaining  the  desired  objective. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  provide  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  unless  such  assistance  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  attain- 
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ment  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  It 
is  essential  that  the  Congress  be  on 
guard  against  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible  for  foreign  aid 
operations  to  regard  the  extension  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  additional  countries  and  the 
expansion  of  programs  already  in  ex¬ 
istence  as  being  normal,  inevitable,  or 
desirable. 

To  the  extent  that  the  limitations  on 
the  number  of  countries  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  of  conference  cause  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  to  exercise  prudence  in  extending 
or  expanding  U.S.  assistance  to  other 
countries,  they  may  serve  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  The  President  is  given  discretion, 
however,  to  exceed  these  limits  when  he 
determines  that  it  is  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  to  do  so. 

The  Senate  amendment — section  102 
(e) — provided  that  15  percent  of  devel¬ 
opment  loan  funds  should  be  available 
only  for  transfer  to  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment,  or  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.  Under  existing  law,  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  same  percentage  is  authorized, 
but  funds  are  not  required  to  be  used 
only  for  this  purpose. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  accepted  a  set-aside  of  10  percent 
of  development  loan  funds  for  such 
transfers. 

Although  there  may  be  situations 
where  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  transfer  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  funds  to  such  agencies  for  specific 
operations,  the  House  conferees  do  not 
believe  that  responsibility  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  or  foreign  assistance  funds  should 
be  shifted  to  these  international  insti¬ 
tutions. 

I  have  consistently  initiated  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  necessity  under  the  foreign 
assistance  program  to  permit  home  build¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  the  Kelly  amendment 
to  grant  this  guarantee  for  building  of 
homes  especially  in  Latin  America.  The 
committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a  ceil¬ 
ing  of  Latin  American  housing  guaran¬ 
tees  for  a  figure  of  $450  million  and 
agreed  to  a  determination  date  of  June 
30, 1969. 

I  am  so  happy  that  this  Kelly  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  extended  as  I  believe  the 
all  important  issue  of  a  civilization  is  the 
home. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  .  The  time  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that  on 
page  19  appear  the  differences  between 
the  two  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  at  this  point 
that  if  everyone  would  procure  that  doc¬ 
ument  it  would  be  most  helpful  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  decision  on  this  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  everyone  to  vote  for  this  con¬ 
ference  report  and  give  it  our  utter  ap¬ 
proval. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
performed  a  beautiful  and  patient  job  in 
bringing  back  to  this  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  the  very  best  possible  bill  that 
he  could,  and  a  bill  which  does  not  crip¬ 
ple  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  too,  would  like  to  commend  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  in  the  well  for  his 
leadership,  both  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  this  bill 
and  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  plan 
for  the  longer  authorization  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  program  and,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  plan  which  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  encompassed  under  the  provision  of 
the  bill  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  we 
move  in  that  direction.  This  movement 
commenced  initially  under  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  interest. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Macdonald).  The'  time  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  well 
knows,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  some 
of  these  countries  undertaking  major  fis¬ 
cal  monetary  reforms,  unless  there  is 
some  basis  for  such  plans  and  authoriza¬ 
tions,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
whether  there  was  any  progress  at  all 
with  regard  to  the  utilization  of  foreign 
currencies,  notably  in  the  country  of 
India,  where  they  are  continuing  to 
increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  was  very 
helpful  in  the  1964  Foreign  Aid  Act,  in 
securing  its  passage  with  a  provision  to 
employ  a  little  more  utilization  of  these 
foreign  currencies,  of  course  subject  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  still  are  accumu¬ 
lating  foreign  currencies  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  faster  than  we  can  use  them  but 
we  are  using  them  to  save  dollars  In 
many  instances. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  his 
committee  for  the  splendid  work  which 
they  have  done  in  the  entire  area  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  tribute  which  has 
been  paid  to  that  committee  from  all  over 
the  country  is  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  serving  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  other  body,  I  served  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  I  am 
proud  to  see  the  tributes  which  have 
come  to  the  gentleman’s  distinguished 
committee,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair]. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  one 
major  point,  we  are  in  agreement.  This 
was  a  difficult  conference.  There  were 
97  points  of  difference  between  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  in  session  12 
times  in  a  period  of  more  than  3  weeks. 
This  gives  some  indication  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  task  that  was  before  us. 

There  is  presented  to  the  House  today 
a  report  which  would  authorize  the  ex¬ 
penditure — and  I  speak  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  now — of  $3,500  million  for  this  fiscal 
year  for  the  foreign  assistance  act. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  should 
recall  that  if  this  report  is  adopted  by 
this  House  and  the  other  body  that  there 
is  also  authorized  in  this  bill  an  addi¬ 
tional  $3  billion:  $750  million  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  for  each  of  the 
2  following  years  and  $750  million  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  each  of 
the  2  following  years. 

By  voting  for  this  conference  report — 
which  incidentally  I  do  not  expect  to 
do — we  will  be  voting  for  a  total  author¬ 
ization  of  about  $6,500  million,  of  which 
$3,500  million  will  be  for  the  coming  fis¬ 
cal  year  plus  a  substantial  portion  that 
I  have  designated  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  for  the  programs  I  have  indicated. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
a  few  moments  ago  posed  a  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  elic¬ 
ited  a  reply  that  if  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit — which  would  have  reduced  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  development  loan 
fund  from  the  figure  of  $1  billion  to  $750 
million — had  been  adopted,  we  would 
still  have  authorized  in  this  body  an 
amount  greater  than  we  present  here 
today  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  fig¬ 
ure  for  the  next  fiscal  year  in  this  report 
for  development  loans  is  $685  million. 

Hence  I  think  the  point  the  gentle¬ 
man  made  that  the  arguments  then  pre¬ 
sented  that  the  recommital  would  have 
a  crippling  effect  certainly  are  shown 
now  to  be  faulty. 

Furthermore,  the  period  of  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  the  motion  to  recommit  was  for 
5  years  for  the  development  loan  fund. 
This,  too,  is  more  generous  than  the 
report  before  us  today  thus  the  motion 
to  recommit  was  far  less  crippling  than 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  some 
things  which  have  concerned  some  of  us 
through  the  years.  The  Executive  re¬ 
quest  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
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to  use  an  example,  was  for  $1,250,  mil¬ 
lion  for  each  of  the  next  5  years.  The 
committee  reduced  that  to  $1  billion  for 
each  of  5  years. 

As  I  have  just  pointed  out,  there  was  a 
further  effort  to  reduce  it  to  $750  mil¬ 
lion — still  a  figure  substantially  above 
the  Executive  appropriation  request. 
This  effort  failed  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an  area  in 
which  we  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  this  House  ought  to  act  more 
realistically,  and  indeed  the  Executive 
ought  to  act  more  realistcally. 

I  see  no  reason  for  the  Executive  com¬ 
ing  before  us  with  an  authorization  re¬ 
quest  for  $1,250  million  against  which 
they  intend  to  ask  for  only  $665  million. 
This  does  not  make  sense. 

It  may  be  understandable,  if  you  re¬ 
call,  that  the  authorizations  against 
which  appropriations  were  not  made 
would  carry  forward  and  would,  to  that 
degree,  give  the  Executive  additional  lee¬ 
way  in  the  future.  But  that  situation,  it 
seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the 
committee  and  by  this  House  in  that  we 
make  a  real  effort  to  keep  our  authoriza¬ 
tions  closer  to  the  amount  that  is  actu¬ 
ally  going  to  be  asked  for  in  appropria¬ 
tions.  If  these  authorizations  are  to  be 
meaningful  and  significant,  that  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  situation 
which  deserves  comment.  There  is  a 
controversy  between  an  agency  of  the 
Government  of  Iran  and  an  American 
business  enterprise.  This  American 
business  enterprise  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  an  agency  of  the  Government 
of  Iran  to  operate  a  sawmill  in  that 
country  which  the  Iranians  had  not  been 
able  to  operate  successfully.  Suddenly 
one  day  soldiers  appeared  and  excluded 
all  the  Americans  from  this  operation 
and  took  over  the  operation  and  termi¬ 
nated  the  contract. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  ensuing 
months  to  come  to  an  agreement 
whereby  the  Government  or  the  agency 
of  the  Government  of  Iran  would  settle 
the  obligation.  These  efforts  have  been 
fruitless. 

There  is  language  in  this  report  indi¬ 
cating  the  deep  concern  of  the  conferees 
over  this  matter.  There  is  language  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  last  fall  similarly  indicating 
concern  over  this  matter  but  nothing 
final  has  been  done. 

I  am  informed  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  company  will  be 
returning  to  Iran  tomorrow  to  try  fur¬ 
ther  negotiation.  It  is  said  that  the 
company  has  not  exhausted  all  of  its 
legal  remedies.  Representatives  of  the 
company  tell  me  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  they  have,  in  fact,  exhausted 
their  legal  remedies.  If  we  are  to  en¬ 
courage  private  enterprise  in  Iran  and 
throughout  the  world,  then  certainly  we 
must  give  encouragement  and  protection 
to  our  businessmen,  I  would  urge  very 
strongly  that  in  the  interests  of  con¬ 
tinued  good  relations  between  Iran  and 


the  United  States  this  matter  be  settled 
as  promptly  and  equitably  as  possible. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question, 
if  I  might.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  language  on  page  30  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  that — “although  the  U.S. 
firm  has  not  exhausted  the  legal  reme¬ 
dies  available  to  it” — was  not  intended 
to  mean  that  they  have  further  legal  ac¬ 
tion  that  they  could  take  that  they  have 
failed  to  take,  but  merely  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  have  not  had  time  to  come 
into  effect. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  There  was  no  in¬ 
tention  of  criticizing  .the  company  for 
failing  to  pursue  this  objective  properly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  sub¬ 
stantially  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Senate  figure  was 
$2,852  billion,  or  approximately  that;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  House  figure  was 
$3.5  billion? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No;  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  House  figure  was  $4.1  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  $4.1  billion? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  For  this  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  appears  to  be  some 
$2  billion  over  the  original  figure  that  the 
Senate  went  to  conference  with;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  total  figures,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  repre¬ 
sent  a  reduction  in  the  House  figure  of 
$608  million  plus,  and  an  increase  in  the 
Senate  figure  of  $647  million  plus. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  $647  million,  or 
nearly  $700  million.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  most  unusual  procedure  when  the 
House  goes  into  a  conference  that  in¬ 
creases  the  Senate  figure  by  more  than 
a  half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Some  of  us  would  have 
felt  happier  if  we  had  concluded  with  a 
figure  much  nearer  to  that  which  the 
other  body  had  approved  earlier. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  the  Senate 
figure  of  $2.8  billion  included  military 
assistance  as  well  as  economic  assist¬ 
ance,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes,  it  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  was  the  total 
bill? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes,  it  was  the  total. 
That  does  include  military  assistance. 
Economic  assistance  was  $2  billion;  the 
military  was  $792  million,  so  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  correct.  It  does  include  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Until  this  day  I  thought 
the  other  body  was  the  spending  body. 
I  am  changing  my  mind.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  217,  nays  127,  not  voting  88, 
as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  261] 

YEAS— 217 


Adams 

Green,  Oreg. 

Ottinger 

Albert 

Green,  Pa. 

Patman 

Anderson, 

Greigg 

Patten 

Tenn. 

Grider 

Pelly 

Annunzio 

Griffiths 

Pepper 

Arends 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Perkins 

Ashley 

Halpern 

Philbin 

Aspinall 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

Ayres 

Hanley 

Pike 

Bandstra 

Hanna 

Pimie 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Powell 

Bates 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Price 

Beckworth 

Hardy 

Pucinskl 

Bingham 

Hathaway 

Purcell 

Blatnik 

Hechler 

Quie 

Boggs 

Helstoski 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Boland 

Hicks 

Reuss 

Bolton 

Holifield 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brademas 

Holland 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Brooks 

Howard 

Robison 

Broomfield 

Huot 

Rodino 

Burke 

Irwin 

Ronan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Roncalio 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Joelson 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cabell 

Johnson,  C'alif. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Callan 

Karsten 

Rostenkowski 

Cameron 

Karth 

Roybal 

Carey 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan 

Cleveland 

Kee 

St  Germain 

Clevenger 

Keith 

St.  Onge 

C’onable 

Kelly 

Scheuer 

Conte 

King,  Calif. 

Schisler 

Conyers 

King,  Utah 

Schweiker 

Cooley 

Kirwan 

Selden 

Craley 

Kluczynski 

Sikes 

Daddario 

Kunkel 

Sisk 

Daniels 

Kupferman 

Slack 

de  la  Garza 

Love 

Smith,  Iowa 

Delaney 

McCarthy 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Dent 

McDade 

Springer 

Denton 

McDowell 

Stafford 

Diggs 

McFall 

Staggers 

Dingell 

McGrath 

Stalbaum 

Donohue 

McVicker 

Stratton 

Dow 

Macdonald 

Stubblefield 

Downing 

MacGregor 

Sullivan 

Dulski 

Maehen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mahon 

Tenzer 

Dwyer 

Mailliard 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dyal 

Martin,  Mass. 

Todd 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Mathias 

Trimble 

Erlenborn 

Matsunaga 

Tunney 

Evans,  Colo. 

Matthews 

Tupper 

Fallon 

May 

Udall 

Farbstein 

Meeds 

Ullman 

Farnsley 

Miller 

Vanik 

Farnum 

Minish 

Vigorito 

Fascell 

Monagan 

Vivian 

Feighan 

Moorhead 

Waldie 

Flood 

Morgan 

Weltner 

Fogarty 

Morse 

White,  Idaho 

Foley 

Morton 

White,  Tex. 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Moss 

Widnall 

Ford, 

Multer 

Wilson,  Bob 

William  D. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson, 

Fraser 

Natcher 

Charles  H. 

Frelinghuysen 

Nedzi 

Wolff 

Giaimo 

Nelsen 

Wright 

Gibbons 

Nix 

Wydler 

Gilbert 

O'Brien 

Yates 

Gonzalez 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Young 

Grabowski  O’Hara,  Mich. 

Gray  Olsen,  Mont. 
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NAYS— 127 


Abbitt 

Dorn 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Adair 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mills 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Minshall 

George  W. 

Edwards,  La. 

Mize 

Andrews, 

Ellsworth 

Moore 

Glenn 

Everett 

Morris 

Andrews, 

Findley 

Passman 

N.  Dak. 

Fino 

Poage 

Ashbrook 

Fountain 

Poll 

Belcher 

Fuqua 

Pool 

Bennett 

Gathings 

Quillen 

Berry 

Goodell 

Race 

Betts 

Gross 

Randall 

Bow 

Grover 

Redlin 

Bray 

Gubser 

Reid,  Ill. 

Block 

Gurney 

Reifel 

Brown,  Calif. 

Haley 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brown,  Clar¬ 

Hall 

Roberts 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Harsha 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Roudebush 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

Roush 

Burleson 

Hosmer 

Rumsfeld 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hull 

Schneebeli 

Casey 

Hungate 

Secrest 

Cederberg 

Hutchinson 

Shipley 

Chamberlain 

Ichord 

Shriver 

Chelf 

Jarman 

Skubitz 

Clancy 

Jennings 

Smith,  Calif. 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Smith,  Va. 

DonH. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stanton 

Clawson,  Del 

Jonas 

Steed 

Collier 

Jones,  N.C. 

Talcott 

Colmer 

Komegay 

Taylor 

Cramer 

Laird 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Curtin 

Langen 

Tuck 

Curtis 

Latta 

Waggonner 

Dague 

Leggett 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lennon 

Watson 

Derwinski 

Lipscomb 

Whitener 

Devine 

Long,  La. 

Whitten 

Dickinson 

McCulloch 

Wyatt 

Dole 

Marsh 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING- 

-88 

Abernethy 

Hagan,  Ga. 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Addabbo 

Halleck 

Rees 

Ashmore 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Reinecke 

Baring 

Hawkins 

Resnick 

Battin 

Hays 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Bell 

Hebert 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bolling 

Herlong 

Satterfield 

Burton,  Utah 

Horton 

Saylor 

Callaway 

Jones,  Mo. 

Schmidhauser 

Carter 

Keogh 

Scott 

Celler 

King,  N.Y. 

Senner 

Clark 

Krebs 

Sickles 

Cohelan 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Corbett 

Long,  Md. 

Sweeney 

Corman 

McClory 

Teague,  Calif. 

Culver 

McEwen 

Thomas 

Cunningham 

McMillan 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mackay 

Toll 

Dawson 

Mackie 

Tuten 

Edmondson 

Madden 

Utt 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Van  Deerlin 

Fisher 

Mink 

Walker,  Miss. 

Flynt 

Moeller 

Watkins 

Friedel 

Morrison 

Watts 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Whalley 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Williams 

Gallagher 

Murray 

Willis 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gilligan 

O’Konski 
Olson,  Minn. 
O’Neal,  Ga. 

Zablocki 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 
Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  O’Neal  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  O’Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Abernethy  against. 

Mr.  Zablocki  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 
Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Satterfield 
against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Baring  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Murray  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Schmidhauser  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Battin  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  New 
York  against. 


Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
against. 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Mrs.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Mosher 
against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  Gilligan  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Resnick  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  O’Konski 
against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  for,  with  Mr.  Reinecke  against. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Indiana  against. 

Mr.  Friedel  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Whalley  against. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore 
against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  of 
Georgia  against. 

Mrs.  Mink  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Watts  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Tuten  against. 

Mr.  Sickles  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  Moeller  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Krebs. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Mackie. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  E2UTEND 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speakek  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  wmch  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conferbpce 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tl 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from" 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  EX¬ 
PLORATION  EXPENDITURES  IN 

THE  CASE  OF  MINING 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4665)  relating  to  the  income  tax  treat¬ 
ment  of  exploration  expenditures  in  the 
case  of  mining,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
31,  1966.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
present  law,  mining  exploration  ex¬ 
penditures  are  deductible  in  computing 


taxable  income  but  only  to  the  extent 
they  do  not  exceed  two  limitations. 
First,  the  deduction  for  these  expendL 
tures  during  any  taxable  year  may  not 
exceed  $100,000.  Second,  the  hstal 
amount  of  the  deductions  taken  b/any 
one  taxpayer  for  these  expenditures  for 
all  taxable  years  may  not  exceed  $400,- 
000.  Expenditures  in  excess/ of  these 
limitations  must  be  capitalized — that  is, 
they  must  be  added  to  tbye  cost  of  the 
property. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed^the  House,  re¬ 
moved  both  the  $100/500  per  year  and 
the  $400,000  overaiyceilings  on  deduc¬ 
tions  which  may  be/mken  for  exploration 
expenditures  where  the  exploration  oc¬ 
curs  within  the  Ijnited  States.  However, 
under  the  House  bill,  exploration  ex¬ 
penditures  deducted  after  the  date  of 
enactment ynf  this  bill  were  to  be  “re- 
capturecT/ either  by  decreasing  the  de¬ 
pletion  /Seductions  if  the  mine  reaches 
the  production  stage  or  by  treating  an 
appropriate  amount  of  any  gain  as  or¬ 
dinary  income  in  the  case  of  most  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  property.  The  House 
_  5ill  repealed  entirely  the  deduction  for 
'exploration  expenditures  in  the  case  of 
exploration  abroad. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  made 
two  major  modifications  in  the  House 
bill: 

First,  the  Senate  version  provided  that 
all  taxpayers  are  to  be  given  the  right 
to  continue  to  deduct  exploration  ex¬ 
penditures — subject  to  the  $100,000  and 
$400,000  ceilings  of  existing  law — with¬ 
out  any  “recapture”  rules  being  applied. 
This  change  also  has  the  effect  of  re¬ 
storing  the  deduction  of  exploration  ex¬ 
penditures  for  foreign  and  oceanograp¬ 
hic  explorations  up  to  the  limits  of  _ 
‘$100,000  a  year  or  $400,000  overall  as 
provided  under  present  law. 

Second,  an  amendment  was  made  with 
respect  to  exploration  expenditures  in 
the  case  of  coal.  Under  the  House  bill, 
exploration  expenditures  in  the  case  of 
coal  were  continued  as  under  present 
law.  That  is,  they  were  continued  as 
deductible  items  but  only  to  the  extent 
pf  the  $100,000  limit  per  year  or  $400,000 
litation  overall.  Coal  exploration  ex¬ 
penditures  were  not  included  in  the  new 
provision  added  by  the  House  removing 
the  ceilings  but  providing  for  the  re- 
capturkof  exploration  expenditures. 

The  action  taken  by  the  conference 
committeeSretained  the  option  added  by 
the  Senate  i^ermitting  as  an  alternative 
to  the  HousNbill  provision  the  right  of 
the  taxpayer  N  deduct  exploration  ex¬ 
penditures  up  tmihe  $100,000  and  $400,- 
000  ceilings  with  \o  recapture  in  subse¬ 
quent  years  whenNjhe  mine  goes  into 
production  or  is  sold\  This  is  an  alter¬ 
native  under  the  conference  action  to  the 
House  provision  whicl\  would  permit 
these  exploration  deductions  to  be  taken 
without  limitation  so  long\as  there  is 
subsequently  a  recapture  against  de¬ 
pletion  deductions  or  income  upon  sale. 

Under  the  conference  committee  ac¬ 
tion,  however,  instead  of  this  erection 
between  these  two  alternatives  using 
taken  at  any  time  in  the  future  that  pfre 
taxpayer  may  desire,  it  was  decided 
limit  his  right  to  elect  between  these' 
two  provisions  to  the  3 -year  period  end- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  adopted  o6nference  report  on  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

ouse  agreed  to  conference  ^port  on  labor  standards  d^II.  House  debated  interest- 
rates  control  bill. 
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HOUSE 

1.  LABOR /STANDARDS.  Agreed  to,  259-89,  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  1^712,  to 
ama/d  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  so  as  to  increase  the  minimum  wage\  extend 
the  Act  to  various  additional  groups  including  agricultural  workers,  ant 
Strengthen  the  overtime-work  provisions,  pp.  21029-37 

INTEREST  RATES.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  14026,  to  impose  ceilings  on  rates  of 
interest  payable  on  time  deposits  in  insured  banks,  pp.  21042-76,  21078-80 


2 


3. \§UDGETING.  Rep.  Halpern  spoke  in  favor  of  his  bill  to  provide  for  a  Joint  Com- 
on  the  Budget,  p.  21087 


littee 


4.  POVEI 
on 


Rep.  Brademas  inserted  Sargent  Shriver's  speech,  "Why  We  Need  tt^/War 
rerty."  pp.  21098-102 


5.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Boggs  announced  an  intention  to  complete  the  interest- 
rates  bil\and  the  sea-grant  college  bill  today,  then  adjourn  untiynon.  p. 
21069 


SENATE 


6.  FOREIGN  AID.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  15750,  the  foreign  aid 

authorization  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  21019-26 


7.  LOANS.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  112,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  real  estate  mortgage  loans  on  Teased  lands  in  Hawaii. 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  20967 


8.  SALINE  WATER.  Concurred  in  tHe  House  amendment  to/s.  2747,  to  authorize  conclu¬ 
sion  of  an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  joint  measles  for  solution  of  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  salinity  problem.  TKis  bill  will  pow  be  sent  to  the  President,  p. 
20988 


c 


9.  RECLAMATION.  Agreed  to  the  conference  reu/ort  on  S.  254,  to  authorize  the  Tuala¬ 
tin  Federal  reclamation  project,  OregV  yThis  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President,  pp.  21017-19 


10.  SCHOOL  MILK.  Sen,  Proxmire  expressed  his  retention  to  "fight  for  additional 
funds  for  the  milk  program  in  a  supplemental,  appropriation  bill."  p.  20983 


11.  PARK  SERVICE.  Sen.  Tower  inserted  a  proclamation  paying  tribute  to  the  National 
Park  Service  on  its  50th  anni/versary .  p.  21000 


12.  FARM  POLICY.  Sen.  McGovern/ inserted  an  article  critical  of  the  world  farm  poli-^ 
cy,  a  letter  from  Secretary  Freeman  stating  that  the  Particle  "presents  a  faulty  ' 
impression  of  the  food /Situation  in  this  country  and  thf  world,"  and  Sen.  Mc¬ 
Govern's  letter  on  this  subject.  pp.  21000-2 


13.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  Sen.  Kennedy,  Mass.,  urged  eai^iy  hearings  on  his 

bill  to  authorize^  a  study  and  investigation  of  an  informat iork  service  system  for 
the  States  and  localities  to  enable  participation  in  federally\assisted  programs 
and  inserted  ar  paper  on  the  subject  prepared  by  Willard  Fazar  or\the  Budget 
Bureau.  pp./21003-8 


14.  PESTICIDES/  Sen.  Nelson  commended  and  inserted  an  article,  "If  Pesticide  Use 

Goes  Unchecked,  Game  May  Be  Too  Scarce  To  Hunt  Or  Unsafe  To  Eat."  pp\ 21008-11 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


15.  LABELING.  Rep.  Cunningham  inserted  testimony  presented  in  opposition  to  the1' 
proposed  truth-in-packaging  legislation,  pp.  A4684-6 


>.  RESEARCH;  EDUCATION.  Rep.  Reuss  inserted  an  article,  "Problems  Involved  In 
Cooperation  Between  Universities  and  Government  Agencies."  pp.  A4687-9 
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September  7,  1966 


We  feel  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in 
£>ur  recommendations  concerning  water 
quality  control  as  a  purpose  of  the  Tualatin 
jNj ect,  Oregon,  and  the  Dolores  project, 
ColVado.  In  both  cases,  our  reports  were 
baseA  upon  findings  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  on  the  potential  benefits  to  water 
quality  Ihrough  operation  of  the  project,  on 
the  identification  of  the  beneficiaries,  and  on 
the  scope  ralthe  benefits  to  be  derived.  The 
language  of\ection  466(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  is 
specific  in  rec^ring  such  determinations: 

‘‘(4)  Costs  oAwater  quality  control  fea¬ 
tures  incorporate  in  any  Federal  reservoir 
on  other  impoundment  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  d^ermined  and  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  identified  ami  if  the  benefits  are 
widespread  or  nationalNi  scope,  the  costs  of 
such  features  shall  be  nVireimbursable.” 

The  operation  of  Scoggins  Reservoir  at  the 
Tualatin  project,  as  we  originally  proposed, 
would  provide  seasonal  releases  for  the  spe¬ 
cific  purpose  of  improving  tne  quality  of 
water  flowing  in  the  lower  regies  of  the 
Tualatin  River  and  in  the  Willamette  River 
near  Portland,  Oregon.  The  PubliW  Health 
Service  report  on  this  project  (included  in 
our  report)  identifies  the  source  of  exiting 
pollution,  assesses  existing  treatment 
measures,  and  reports  on  existing  wirAr 
quality  problems  and  anticipated  futufie 
conditions  with  and  without  the  projects 
Based  upon  the  cost  of  an  alternative  single¬ 
purpose  water  quality  control  project,  the 
annual  benefit  of  the  function  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  $134,250.  The  Public  Health 
Service  also  determined  that  the  benefits  of 
water  quality  control  as  a  purpose  of  that 
project,  “may  be  regarded  as  widespread  and 
national  in  scope.”  Accordingly,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  we 
recommended  that  water  quality  control  be 
a  function  of  the  Tualatin  project  and  that 
the  costs  allocated  to  that  function  be  non¬ 
reimbursable.  The  criteria  used  for  allocat¬ 
ing  these  costs  are  those  of  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  Separable  Costs-Remaining  Benefits 
method  of  cost  allocation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dolores  project,  the 
Public  Health  Service  prepared  a  report  on 
the  need  for  water  quality  control  in  the 
proposed  McPhee  Reservoir.  The  Service 
found  that  “there  is  no  apparent  need  for 
storage  of  water  in  project  reservoirs  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  water  quality  control.”  It  found 
that  the  storage  of  water  in  the  proposed 
McPhee  Reservoir  would  benefit  the  munici¬ 
pal  and  industrial  water  users  by  reducing 
the  hardness  of  the  waters.  Storage  oy 
spring  runoff  of  “soft”  water  would  dilute  the 
“hard”  waters  of  mid  and  late  sumi/er. 
Savings  of  soap,  detergents,  and  general 
household  cleaners  were  estimated  to/ aver¬ 
age  $8,300  annually.  These  saving/1^  would 
accrue  to  the  water  users  in  the  ./towns  of 
Cortez  and  Dove  Creek  who  would  also  be 
purchasing  project  water  for  domestic  and 
industrial  use.  The  value  oir  the  annual 
savings  was  adopted  as  a  mea/ure  of  benefits 
for  the  allocation  of  costs Xo  water  quality 
control.  However,  the  Pu/lic  Health  Service 
did  not  make  a  finding  that  the  benefits 
would  be  widespread  Xr  national  in  scope. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  quoted 
above  those  costs  were  therefore  considered 
to  be  reimbursable/ 

The  responsibility  for  making  the  findings 
required  by  thsr  Act  was  transferred  to  this 
Department  ijn  May  of  this  year  under  Re¬ 
organization/Plan  No.  2  of  1966,  which  trans¬ 
ferred  the /Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administ/ition  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior/  This  action  should  result  in  closer 
coordination  in  project  formulation  among 
the  /unctions  of  water  resources  develop¬ 
ment.  Further,  the  policy  questions  and 
procedures  for  evaluation  of  water  quality 
Control  benefits  and  for  determining  the  re- 
Zmbursability  of  costs  allocated  to  that  func¬ 
tion  are  now  being  studied  by  a  committee 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council. 


The  findings  of  that  committee  will  prove 
most  helpful  in  permitting  us  to  establish 
policies  for  inclusion  of  water  quality  control 
as  a  purpose  in  future  projects. 

The  question  of  authorization  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  at 
this  project  and  in  future  projects  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  needs  to  be  resolved.  As  our  letter 
of  April  1,  1966,  indicated  our  Solicitor  has 
concluded  that  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (P.L.  89-72,  70  Stat.  213) 
specifically  and  deliberately  excluded  author¬ 
ity  for  construction  of  facilities  to  serve  these 
purposes  at  future  projects.  In  the  face  of 
this  prohibition  we  feel  that  all  subsequent 
project  authorizations  should  contain 
specific  language  authorizing  the  provision 
of  appropriate  recreation  and  fish  and  wild¬ 
life  enhancement  facilities. 

We  are  aware  that  a  contrary  argument  can 
be  made,  based  upon  inclusion  of  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  as  project 
purposes  and  upon  the  language  in  section 
1  of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  authorizing  appropriate  construction  of 
projects  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  that 
Act.  Nonetheless,  it  is  our  feeling  that  future 
projects  will  each  require  specific  authority 
for  constructing  facilities  to  serve  these  pun/ 
poses  and  that  that  authority  will  need  to/be 
clearly  articulated,  either  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  or  in  its  legislative  history/  We 
Accordingly  urge  that  your  Committee  adopt 
ftbe  language  contained  in  our  lett ejr  of  April 
lXj66.  / 

A  appreciate  the  opportunity/ which  you 
have  given  us  to  comment  on  tins  bill. 

Sincerely  yours,  / 

\  J.  Corde/l  Moore, 

A^istant  SecretarX oj  the  Interior, 


X  Statement 

The  ManageXon  tXe  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  On  /he  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  dl/  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (SL  254)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  tbre  InN-ior  to  construct,  op¬ 
erate,  and  maintain  \he  Tualatin  Federal 
Reclamation  Project,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  ofXre  action  agreed 
upon  a/d  recommended  in  Aie  accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report.  \ 

Thre  Conference  Committee  <Areed  upon 
tha/anguage  of  the  House  amendment.  The 
position  of  the  Conference  Comimttee  on 
/wo  matters  invloved  in  this  legislation  is 
set  out  in  this  statement.  \ 

WATER  QUALITY  CONTROL  \ 

The  Senate-passed  bill  included  “waVr 
quality  control”  with  a  non-relmbursable  al^ 
location  of  $2,020,800  to  this  purpose.  The 
House  amendment  does  not  include  “water 
quality  control”  as  a  purpose  in  the  Tualatin 
project. 

The  Conference  Committee  requested  in¬ 
formation  on  this  matter  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  By  letter  of  August  23, 
1966,  the  Department  furnished  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  water  quality  control  allocations 
recommended  for  the  Tualatin  project  and 
also  for  the  Dolores  project  in  Colorado.  Also, 
in  this  letter,  the  Conference  Committee’s 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra¬ 
tion  is  now  in  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  that  the  Department  now  has 
responsibility  for  making  the  findings  with 
respect  to  water  quality  control  allocations. 
The  letter  further  stated : 

“Further,  the  policy  questions  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  evaluation  of  water  quality  con¬ 
trol  benefits  and  for  determining  the  reim- 
bursability  of  costs  allocated  to  that  function 
are  now  being  studied  by  a  committee  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council.” 

In  view  of  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the 
handling  of  “water  quality  control”  with  re¬ 
spect  to  different  projects  and  the  fact  that 
the  reimbursability  of  costs  allocated  to  this 


function  is  presently  being  restudied/  the 
Conference  Committee  agreed  to  lea/e  out 
“water  quality  control”  as  a  prolact  pur¬ 
pose  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  a/chough  it 
has  no  objetcion  to  operation  /for  “water 
quality  control”  if  the  costs  op/uch  opera¬ 
tions  are  reimbursable  by  thX beneficiaries. 
The  Conference  Committee  understands  that 
the  Secretary  has  authority'  for  operation  of 
the  project  for  “water  quality  control”  on 
this  basis  as  he  does  £0r  furnishing  water 
for  other  miscellaneous  purposes. 

The  physical  plan  for  the  Tualatin  project 
will  be  the  same  r/gardless  of  whether  the 
project  is  operate/  for  “water  quality  con¬ 
trol”.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  plan.  Thu/;  the  action  of  the  Conference 
Committee  d/es  not  foreclose  later  approval 
of  project  operation  for  “water  quality  con¬ 
trol”  on  a/  non-reimbursable  basis.  If  the 
studies  Presently  being  conducted  result  in 
equitab/e  and  consistent  policies  with  re- 
spect/o  including  “water  quality  control”  as 
a  function  in  water  resources  projects  and 
the  repayment  of  the  costs  thereof,  then  the 
legislation  can  be  amended  to  give  the 
/Taulatin  project  the  benefit  of  such  policy. 

RECREATION  AND  PISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

The  Conference  Committee  agreed  upon 
the  language  of  Section  3  in  the  House 
amendment  which  provides  that  the  con¬ 
servation  and  development  of  the  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  and  the  enhancement  of 
the  recreation  opportunities  in  connection 
with  the  Tualatin  project  shall  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Wa¬ 
ter  Project  Recreation  Act.  The  Conference 
Committee  believes  that  this  language  plus 
the  inclusion  of  these  functions  as  project 
purposes  in  Section  1  of  the  legislation  gives 
the  Secretary  ample  authority  to  investigate, 
plan,  construct,  operate  and  maintain  recrea¬ 
tion  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  facil¬ 
ities  in  connection  with  the  Tualatin  project. 

By  letter  of  April  1,  1966,  the  Department’s 
Legislative  Counsel  Recommended  that  Sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  legislation  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  as  a 
part  of  the  project  to  investigate,  plan,  con¬ 
struct,  operate,  and  maintain,  or  otherwise 
provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  facilities,  to 
acquire  or  otherwise  make  available  such 
adjacent  lands  or  interests  therein  as  are 
necessary  for  public  outdoor  recreation  or 
fish  and  wildlife  use,  and  to  provide  for  pub¬ 
lic  use  and  enjoyment  of  project  lands,  facil¬ 
ities  and  water  areas  in  a  manner  coordinated 
with  the  other  project  purposes.  Such  recrea¬ 
tion  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  costs 
shall  be  nonreimbursable.” 

\  The  language  adopted  by  the  Conference 
Committee  gives  the  Secretary  precisely  the 
saiN  authority,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
the  ju-oject  plan  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act,  as  the 
language  recommended  by  the  Department 
would  hAw  done  and  does  so  in  more  suc¬ 
cinct  formA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  oiDagreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  \ 

The  report  waNgreed  to. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1966— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15750)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Aug.  31,  1966,  Congressional 
Record,  20488-20491.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
after  some  weeks  of  conferences,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  Conferees  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966  reached  agree¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  easy.  The  House  and 
the  Senate  were  very  far  apart  in  their 
respective  approaches  to  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid. 

The  principal  differences  and  the  way 
they  were  resolved  were  as  follows : 

I.  MULTIYEAR  AUTHORIZATIONS 

With  the  exception  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  Senate  authorized  both  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  assistance  for  only 
1  year.  The  House,  however,  authorized 
all  programs  for  2  years,  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  were  authorized  for  5  years. 

The  House  agreed  to  accept  the  Sen¬ 
ate  limitation  of  authorizations  for  1 
year  and  to  limit  authorizations  for  the 
Alliance  and  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
to  3  years. 

This  was  done  in  part  in  exchange  for 
the  Senate  receding  from  the  position 
next  described. 

II.  SEPARATE  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  BILLS 

The  Senate  this  year  passed  two  bills; 
one  covering  economic  assistance — S. 
3584  and  H.R.  12169,  $2.06  billion— and 
the  other  authorizing  military  assist¬ 
ance — S.  3583,  $792  million.  The  House, 
however,  included  both  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  in  one  bill. 

As  one  of  many  factors  which  induced 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  1-year  author¬ 
ization  described  above,  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  to  accept  one  bill  which  in¬ 
corporates  both  military  and  economic 
assistance. 

III.  COMPROMISES  ON  FUND  AUTHORIZATIONS 

In  general,  the  amounts  authorized  in 
the  conference  report  now  before  the 
Senate  were  fixed  by  accepting  figures 
half  way  between  those  authorized  by 
the  House  and  those  authorized  by  the 
Senate.  Page  18  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  shows  the  differences  and  the  final 
agreement. 

That  table  shows  that  the  House  au¬ 
thorized  appropriations  totalling  $4,109 
billion,  whereas  the  Senate  authorized 
$2,852  billion — including  military  at  $792 
million.  The  final  overall  figure  author¬ 
ized  was  $3,500  billion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  able 
Senator  state  how  much  was  added  in 
conference  to  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  give  the  fig¬ 
ure  again. 

The  total  of  the  House  was  $4,109  mil¬ 
lion.  The  total  of  the  Senate  was  $2,852 
million.  That  included  the  military,  of 
$792  million.  The  final  figure  was  $3,500 
million. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  About  half  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  difference? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  can  give  the  Sen¬ 
ator  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  Is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  about  $700  million.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  correctly? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  $648  million 
more  than  the  Senate  figure. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

TV.  LIMITATIONS  ON  NUMBERS  OF  COUNTRIES  TO 
RECEIVE  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  this  year,  as  a  culmination  of 
efforts  undertaken  over  several  years, 
made  special  effort  to  induce  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  concentrate  its  aid  programs 
in  a  limited  number  of  countries,  to  em¬ 
phasize  to  AID  the  importance  of  get¬ 
ting  assistance  into  regional  patterns  and 
through  multilateral  organizations,  and 
to  turn  AID  away  from  the  philosophy 
that  every  nation  ought  to  have  at  least 
a  small  aid  program.  It  has  not  been 
the  view  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  that  bilateral  aid  is  a  “tool”  to  be 
in  every  Ambassador’s  work  kit.  There 
have  been  some  instances  in  which  care¬ 
ful  students  of  particular  programs  have 
found  that  aid  has  been  misused  and 
done  more  damage  than  good. 

The  Senate  bill,  therefore,  limited  de¬ 
velopment  loans  to  10  countries — ex¬ 
cluding  the  Alliance  for  Progress — tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  assistance  to  40,  and 
supporting  assistance  to  10.  While  the 
Senate  conferees  sought  to  make  these 
limitations  mandatory,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  while  the  numerical  limita¬ 
tions  would  be  retained,  they  could  be 
exceeded  in  the  case  of  development 
loans  and  technical  assistance  only  if 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  receive,  30  days 
prior  to  the  addition  of  a  country,  a 
statement  from  the  President  giving  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  addition  of 
such  country  is  in  the  national  interest. 
Thus,  there  will  be  opportunity  for  in¬ 
terested  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
make  their  views  known  prior  to  expan¬ 
sion  of  these  programs  beyond  the  nu¬ 
merical  limitation  imposed  by  the  legis¬ 
lation. 

In  the  case  of  supporting  assistance, 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  raise  the 
number  of  countries  from  10  to  13.  The 
number  can  be  increased  beyond  13  only 
upon  a  Presidential  determination  and 
notification  to  the  Congress. 

The  numerical  limitation  imposed  by 
the  Senate  of  40  as  the  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  might  receive  military  as¬ 
sistance  remains  in  the  bill.  This  limi¬ 
tation  does  not  apply  to  countries  which 
receive  only  training  assistance  in  the 
United  States;  nor  does  it  apply  to  sales. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  item  to  which 
I  wish  to  refer  is : 

V.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  THROUGH  MULTI¬ 
LATERAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  development  loan  funds  could 
be  made  available  only  for  transfer  to  the 
International  Development  Association, 
the  International  Bank,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Corporation.  Hereto¬ 
fore  the  language  relating  to  putting 
funds  into  development  uses  through 
these  multilateral  institutions  has  been 
permissive. 
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The  House  had  no  such  provision,  but 
finally  accepted  the  figure  of  10  percent 
set  aside.  This  means  that  10  percent 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans  pursuant  to  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  may  be  used  only  if  they  are  ex¬ 
pended  through  one  of  these  multilateral 
institutions.  Thus,  if  the  Congress  ap¬ 
propriates  the  full  authorization  for  de¬ 
velopment  loans;  that  is,  $685  million, 
$68.5  million  of  that  amount  will  be  avail¬ 
able  only  for  transfer  to  these  institu¬ 
tions  on  such  terms  as  the  President  may 
determine.  Assistance  supplied  with 
these  funds  is  not  subject  to  the  10-coun¬ 
try  limitation.  The  limitation  does  ap¬ 
ply.  however,  to  assistance  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  bilateral,  even  though  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  as  part  of  U.S.  participation  in  a 
consortium  or  similar  group. 

The  Senate  conferees  hope  that  this 
provision,  as  well  as  other  related  provi¬ 
sions,  will  help  make  it  clear  that  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  is  an  international 
responsibility  and  thus  induce  other  na¬ 
tions  to  cooperate  in  this  effort.  They 
believe  this  provision  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  this  development  assist¬ 
ance  in  an  atmosphere  which  will  not  in¬ 
vite  political  repercussions  directed  at 
particular  countries.  Finally,  they  be¬ 
lieve  assistance  of  this  kind  can  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  these  institutions  upon 
terms  which  will  require  recipients  to 
accept  conditions  essential  to  the  success 
of  development  programs. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  compromises  that  were  reached 
during  the  conference,  but  these  are  the 
major  ones. 

I  might  mention  one  other  change 
which  involved  an  amendment  by  the 
minority  leader  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  applicable  to  a  situation 
in  Iran  which  relates  to  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  Iranian  Government  and  an 
American  investor  there. 

Although  the  Senate  receded  from  its 
new  section  620  (p)  which  prohibited  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  country  which  fails  with¬ 
in  6  months  to  consent  to  arbitration  of 
disputes  involving  claims  by  U.S.  citizens, 
it  did  so  only  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  particular  dispute  in  Iran  is 
nearing  settlement.  The  conferees  noted 
that  the  termination  of  assistance  is 
mandatory  under  the  terms  of  the  Hick- 
enlooper  amendment — section  620(e)  — 
when  legal  remedies  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  It  is  hoped  that  the  dispute 
will  not  proceed  to  the  point  of  disrupt¬ 
ing  the  friendly  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Iran. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Several  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  have  requested  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  I  intend  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  de¬ 
velop  a  little  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  prior  to 
asking  for  a  quorum? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  task  that  the  Senate  con- 
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ferees  have  embarked  upon  with  all  good 
conscience  over  the  past  several  days. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  effort  made  in 
support  of  the  Senate  amendments. 
However.  I  feel  compelled  to  speak  out, 
because  of  the  position  I  have  taken  for 
2  years  in  reference  to  one  small  aspect 
of  this  measure.  I  am  referring  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  fact  that  one  amendment 
which  the  Senate  placed  in  the  bill  has 
been  deleted  for  the  second  time  in  a 
row. 

This  amendment,  which  dealt  with  the 
procurement  of  steel  products  for  Viet¬ 
nam,  was  sponsored  by  myself  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  Senators. 

As  I  stated  at  some  length  during  the 
debate  when  this  bill  was  before  the 
Senate,  the  principle  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  every  place  with  the  exception 
of  Vietnam  that  merchandise  procured 
for  the  foreign-aid  program  should  have 
a  90 -percent  componentry  ratio.  In 
other  words,  90  percent  of  the  product 
should  be  acquii’ed  in  the  United  States 
or  in  an  undeveloped  country. 

For  some  reason  which  is  yet  unclear 
to  me,  a  special  exception  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  Vietnam.  We  went  into 
some  detail  relative  to  the  scandals 
which  were  disclosed  in  connection  with 
this  procurement  practice.  I  think  that 
AID  has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  root 
out  much  of  this  scandalous  procedure, 
but,  in  doing  so,  it  has  announced  that 
it  would  follow  an  intricate  pattern  of 
procurement  and  inspection  which  will 
only  add  to  the  precedents  which  admit¬ 
tedly  are  almost  impossible  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  precedents  which  we  are  establishing 
by  yielding  to  the  House  in  this  matter 
which  thereby  enables  foreign  aid  dollars 
to  be  utilized  to  purchase  steel  products 
from  other  countries  for  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  the  struggle  in  Viet¬ 
nam  is  the  pacification  effort.  It  will  do 
little  good  to  win  the  military  conflict 
unless-  we  can  also  do  a  good  job  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  people 
who  live  in  the  towns,  villages,  and  ham¬ 
lets  in  Vietnam.  Unless  we  get  one  hun¬ 
dred-percent  return  on  the  tax  dollars 
spent  on  foreign  aid  in  the  pacification 
efforts  made  in  Vietnam,  we  will  lose  the 
battle  for  the  pacification  of  the  villages 
and  hamlets,  despite  a  victory  on  the 
battlefield. 

Therefore,  I  look  with  great  concern 
at  the  fact  that  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row  we  have  yielded  to  the  House  in  per¬ 
mitting  AID  to  follow  practices  which  I 
believe  will  only  add  to  the  burdens 
which  are  already  straining  them  now, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  will  hamper 
rather  than  help  the  situation  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Therefore,  I  must  dissent  from  that 
portion  of  the  agreement,  although  I 
know  that  many  Senators  made  good 
faith  efforts  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  just 
this  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  He 
knows,  of  course,  that  I  voted  for  his 
amendment  and  supported  it.  I  sup¬ 
ported  it  in  conference.  The  Senate 
conferees  also  supported  it.  It  was  one 


of  the  last  issues  to  be  settled.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  sometimes  we  do  have  to 
give  up  things  in  which  we  strongly  be¬ 
lieve  to  prevent  a  whole  conference  report 
from  being  destroyed.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  with  what  the  Senator 
has  just  stated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  are  now  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  Senators  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  further  for  an  additional 
question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  knows — 
although  we  are  dealing  with  a  relatively 
small  part  of  this  multibillion-dollar 
package — that  I  have  repeatedly  stressed 
the  precedents  which  will  be  set  if  we 
permit  this  one  practice  to  be  followed 
in  the  purchase  of  corrugated  steel  roof¬ 
ing  by  Japanese  black  plate  competing 
with  United  States  steel,  because  the  next 
step  will  be  to  broaden  it  so  that  there 
will  be  competition  in  every  other  area. 
This  is  different  from  free  enterprise 
competition.  Right  now,  these  producers 
are  competing  in  increasing  amounts 
with  American  steel  in  Chicago,  in  Mo¬ 
bile,  Ala.,  and  other  cities  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  What  we  are  talking  about  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  are  the  tax  dollars  which  are 
given  gratis  to  help  provide  for  the  better 
living  opportunities  of  the  people  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  so  that  the  very  least  we  can  do 
is  see  that  the  bulk  of  these  products  are 
made  in  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  his  comrades  in  arms  made  good- 
faith  efforts  to  try  to  keep  this  matter  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  could  tell  me 
how  many  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Senate  were  retained  in  conference?  My 
information  is  that  there  were  very  few. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  not  made 
a  count.  There  were  98  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  houses.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  therefore  realize  that  a  great 
deal  of  these  points  were  settled  on  a 
compromise,  give-and-take  basis.  This 
conference  ran  for  several  weeks.  At 
times,  we  thought  we  were  not  going  to 
be  able  to  get  together  at  all.  Finally, 
however,  we  did  work  it  out  on  a  give- 
and-take  basis  until  we  came  up  with  the 
best  we  could  get. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  has  been  my  ob¬ 
servation  through  the  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  has  con¬ 
sistently  aimed  to  improve  the  foreign 
aid  bill  by  including  amendments  which 
took  out  some  of  the  fat,  trying  to  get 
more  efficiency,  order,  and  sanity  into  the 
bill,  and  having  the  interest  rates  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  bring  them  in  line  with  what 
the  American  people  pay  for  the  money 
which  our  Government  spends  abroad. 


but  that  almost  invariably  these  amend¬ 
ments  go  down  the  drain  in  conference. 
This  is  no  criticism  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees.  But  the  House,  apparently,  ac¬ 
cepts  foreign  aid  unquestioningly — 
everything  that  is  proposed  by  the  AID 
administration  or  its  predecessors  must 
go  into  the  bill. 

The  result  is  that  we  are  almost  where 
we  were  before.  Although  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  foreign  aid  bills  in  the  past,  I  feel 
obliged  to  vote  against  this  conference 
report.  If  I  were  wrong  in  saying  that 
most  of  these  improving  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  were  eliminated,  I  would  be  happy 
to  stand  corrected. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  now  in  the 
Chamber,  and  shares  my  views  on  many 
of  these  questions.  Perhaps  he  could 
give  us  an  answer.  I  know  that  com¬ 
promise  and  getting  together  to  work 
out  happy  half-way  solutions  are  always 
looked  into;  but,  actually,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  we  in  the  Senate  actually  lose 
out  in  conference  year  after  year  on 
these  matters? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  had  been  in  the  Chamber 
when  I  gave  my  statement  in  which  I 
pointed  out  the  principal  compromises. 
I  believe  that  some  of  those  compromises 
do  have  things  in  them  for  which  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  fought.  For  in¬ 
stance,  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  countries 
was  agreed  to.  The  House  objected 
strongly,  but - 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  the  limitation  is? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  10  on  develop¬ 
ment  loans — 40  on  technical  assistance. 
Thirteen  was  the  number  we  finally 
agreed  to  on  supporting  assistance. 
After  considerable  argument,  the  House 
accepted  the  figures  which  the  Senate 
asked  on  limitations,  except  for  support¬ 
ing  assistance,  and  in  that  they  insisted 
on  increasing  it.  Finally,  we  agreed  on 
13 — raising  it  from  10  to  13. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Were  any  of  the 
cuts  made  in  the  Senate  retained? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  explained, 
what  we  did  in  substance  was  to  split 
the  difference  between  the  Senate  and 
House  total  figures.  It  is  hard  to  put 
one’s  finger  on  any  particular  one  and 
say,  “This  was  maintained’’  or  “This  was 
not,”  but  the  result  was  almost  exactly 
a  division. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  understand  the  compromise  re¬ 
sulted  in  pz-oviding  more  money  than 
the  President  requested  in  his  budget 
estimate.  How  did  that  come  about? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senate  had 
authorized  $2,850  billion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  for  both 
militai'y  and  economic  assistance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  House 
had  authorized  $4  billion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  over  azzd 
above  the  President’s  request. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  undei'stand  that 
was  over  and  above.  The  figure  finally 
arrived  at  was  $3.5  billion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  good  will 
come  from  limiting  the  countz-ies  which 
will  l'eceive  aid  if  more  money  is  made 
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available  than  was  appropriated  last 
year? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  something  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  check. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  scrutinize  each  item  be¬ 
fore  making  any  funds  available. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  want 
to  pursue  the  policy  it  has  followed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  and  not  appropri¬ 
ate  more  money  than  the  Senate  has 
authorized.  I  am  glad  I  am  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
t/00 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  trimming  this  wasteful  program 
to  the  bone.  This  is  one  area  where 
economies  can  be  effected  and  if  I  have 
my  way  the  Senator  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will  be  effected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  one  thing 
which  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  a  break, 
because  we  knew  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  have  the  final  check. 

Every  Senator  knows  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  we  have  in  conferences.  This  par¬ 
ticular  conference  lasted  for  almost  a 
month. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  the  long  con¬ 
ference  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
refused  to  combine  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic - - 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  In  the  very 
first  meeting - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  was  the  chief 
objection? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  limitation  of 
countries  was  one.  The  amount  was  an¬ 
other.  I  dealt  with  that  in  my  statement. 
Population  control  was  another.  That 
may  seem  rather  unimportant  to  some, 
but  it  is  something  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  taken  great  interest. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  items  we 
had  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  House 
provided  much  more  than  the  Senate.  It 
has  only  been  in  the  last  3  years  that  the 
House  has  appropriated  more  than  the 
Senate.  This  has  been  the  case  only  since 
Mr.  Mahon  became  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  Prior  to  fiscal  year  1964  the 
House  always  appropriated  less  than  the 
Senate.  It  is  during  the  past  few  years 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  had  to  reduce  the  amount  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  House,  and  I  might  add  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  bring  this 
about. 

Our  burden  in  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  can  be  lightened  this 
year,  if  the  House  appropriates  no  more 
than  the  Senate  authorized  for  foreign 
assistance  in  fiscal  year  1967.  If  this  is 
done,  it  will  mean  that  $2,852,762,000  will 
be  appropriated  in  total.  Of  this  amount 
$792  million  will  be  for  military  aid  and 
$2,060,762,000  will  be  available  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  These  are  the  sums 
that  were  authorized  by  the  Senate  just 
about  1  month  ago,  after  8  days  of  debate, 
and  the  Congress  should  not  appropriate 
a  nickel  more.  I  hope  that  the  House 


Appropriations  Committee  accepts  the 
challenge  and  does  not  recommend  ap¬ 
propriations  exceeding  the  Senate  au¬ 
thorization.  However,  if  it  should,  then 
I  am  sure  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the 
Senate  appropriations  will  act  responsi¬ 
bly  and  not  appropriate  more  funds 
than  the  Senate  authorized  only  a  month 
ago. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  at  least  this  body  is  doing  a  better 
job. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  judgment,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  before  us  a 
conference  report  which  is  better  than 
the  House  bill,  better  than  the  Senate 
bill,  and  which  will  do  a  good  deal  more 
than  either  bill  would  do  to  implement 
the  performance  of  our  economic  and 
moral  obligations  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  mention  a  number  of 
matters  with  respect  to  which  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  deserves  special  com¬ 
mendation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  compromise 
which  gives  a  3-year  authorization  for 
development  loan  fund  projects  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  excellent.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  plan  adequately  for 
these  complex  and  difficult  types  of  proj¬ 
ect  loans  unless  those  concerned  can  be 
sure  there  will  be  an  authorization  for 
more  than  1  year,  so  that  there  can  be 
appropriate  negotiations  with  the 
grantee  countries  for  relatively  long 
range  programs. 

I  regret  the  authorization  was  not  for 
5  years,  but  3  is  better  than  1. 

I  am  also  pleased  the  Senate  insisted 
on  a  1-year  authorization  for  military 
aid.  I  personally  think  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  should  be  cut  further.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  a  1-year  authorization  is  adequate 
for  supporting  assistance,  which  merely 
serves  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
economies  of  countries  we  are  persuading 
to  spend  more  than  they  can  afford  for 
their  military  forces. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  compromise 
which  came  out  of  the  conference  which 
split  the  difference  between  the  two 
Houses  is  better  than  the  provisions  in 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  food-for-peace  program,  which 
is  a  very  important  part  of  foreign  aid, 
although  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was 
retained  at  2  years.  I  would  rather  have 
it  3,  but  2  is  better  than  1. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  where  flexibility  is  needed. 
The  amount  of  $2,625,735,500  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  is  well  above  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  requested  and  what  the  Senate 
granted.  My  colleagues  will  remember 
that  I  have  long  been  of  the  view  that 
our  aid  in  the  economic  field  is  inade¬ 
quate.  I  am  glad  to  see  that,  while  the 
figure  came  down  substantially,  never¬ 
theless  our  colleagues  were  convinced 
that  they  should  provide  economic  as¬ 
sistance  substantially  in  excess  of  what 
the  President  asked  for. 
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Third,  I  am  pleased  that  the  military 
aid  program  was  cut  back  at  least  some¬ 
what,  from  $917  million  to  a  compromise 
figure  of  $817  million.  I  would  like  to  see 
military  aid  cut  further.  Nevertheless, 
the  principle  has  been  established.  The 
amendment  relating  to  reduction  of 
military  assistance  was  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church], 

I  see  present  on  the  floor  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  conference  for  having 
knocked  out  the  increased  interest  rates, 
because  it  would  be  a  rather  quixotic 
course  to  increase  interest  rates  for 
someone  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
them - 

Mr.  GRUENING  and  Mr.  GORE  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  complete  my 
statement  first,  and  then  I  shall  yield. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  provision  requiring  10  percent  of 
economic  aid  to  be  channeled  through 
international  institutions  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association,  and  the  International 
Finance  Association.  This  was  done  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright].  It  is  a 
breakthrough  which  I  hope  will  result  in 
increased  aid  going  through  multilateral 
organizations. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  in  his  remarks  reiterated  the 
comment  that  one  never  sees  written  on 
the  walls  of  buildings  in  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  “World  Bank  go  home,”  or  “Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association  go 
home.”  But  “Yankee  go  home”  is  often 
written  on  the  walls  of  buildings  in 
countries  where  the  people  should  be,  but 
are  not,  grateful  to  the  American  people. 

Therefore,  I  am  delighted  with  this 
10-percent  mandatory  multilateral  pro¬ 
grams  which  must  go  through  interna¬ 
tional  organizations. 

I  find  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
countries  that  may  receive  aid — 10  on 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  40  on  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  13  on  supporting  assist¬ 
ance — far  too  restrictive.  To  my  mind 
it  will  prevent  a  number  of  countries 
which  are  entitled  to  some  assistance 
from  this  country  from  receiving-  it. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference  to 
me  whether  a  starving  individual  lives  in 
the  Congo  or  in  Algeria,  or  in,  let  us  say, 
Peru.  They  are  equally  entitled  to  our 
support,  and  on  a  basis  with  respect  to 
which  I  believe  the  administration 
should  have  the  right  to  make  the 
determination. 

In  other  words,  I  think  this  program 
should  be  flexible.  However,  the  limita¬ 
tion  is  within  the  range  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  said  it  could  accept.  They 
can  live  with  it.  So  this  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  important. 

I  do  hope  that  the  expectations  of  my 
able  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  not  be  gratified,  and  that 
the  Appropriations  Committees  will  not 
cut  back  on  the  authorization  provided  in 
this  splendid  conference  report.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  committee  for  a 
fine  job  well  done;  and  I  now  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
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Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  interest  rate  provisions  in 
the  conference  report,  which  leaves 
interest  rates  on  development  loans  at 
2  Yz  percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  After  the  first  10  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  After  the  first  10  years; 
there  being  during  the  first  10  years  a 
grace  period  at  a  lesser  rate. 

The  Senator  refers  to  these  loans  as 
being  made  to  paupers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  Senator  will  review  the 
Record  or  recall  the  speeches  that  I  have 
made,  he  will  be  reminded  that  many  of 
these  loans  have  been  made  to  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  the  largest  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions — one,  even,  to  one  of  our  largest 
New  York  banks,  to  establish  a  foreign 
subsidiary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
briefly - 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  proceed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Meanwhile,  that  same 
New  York  bank  is  raising  its  prime  rate 
and  all  of  its  rates  to  borrowers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Senator,  I  am  sure,  is  well  aware 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  spoken  more  often  this  year  than  any 
other  Member  of  either  branch  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  opposition  to  the  spiraling  of 
interest  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  has  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
every  time  he  has  done  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  support.  I  say  this  to  illustrate 
that  I  am  not  a  high-interest-rate  man. 

But  the  American  taxpayer  is  having 
to  pay  ever  highest  rates  of  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  With  every  dollar 
we  borrow — and  we  must  borrow  all  that 
is  going  into  the  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram — this  is  costing  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  more  and  more.  I  have  sought  to 
limit  the  extent  of  the  subsidy,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  goes  to  loans  to  our  own 
profitable  corporations. 

I  regret  that  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee — of  which  I  was  a  member — did  not 
agree  on  the  higher  rate,  because  it  would 
have  limited  the  subsidy  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  loans.  And  incidentally,  since 
the  Senator  has  referred  to  the  World 
Bank,  I  should  like  to  remind  him  that 
I  just  read  in  a  news  dispatch  that  the 
World  Bank  had  increased  its  interest 
rate  on  loans  from  5.5  to  6  percent,  for 
loans  going  to  other  countries.  So,  at 
least,  the  conference  committee  is  not 
staying  in  style.  The  custom  and  style 
today  is  to  go  up  on  interest  rates.  I  re¬ 
gret  that.  I  only  sought  to  keep  the 
rate  on  development  loans  from  pro¬ 
viding  as  large  a  subsidy  as  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  has  recommended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  very 
ably  stated  his  case  with  respect  to  in¬ 
terest  rates.  I  honor  him  for  his  judg¬ 
ment.  He  has  made  the  point  with  great 
ability  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  regret  to  have  to  disagree  with  him. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  matters  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
I  find  ourselves  in  disagreement. 

I  point  out  to  him,  however,  that  tech¬ 
nically  these  loans  are  not  made  to  Amer¬ 


ican  firms;  they  are  made  to  countries, 
to  governments,  which,  in  turn,  make 
loans  to  firms.  As  far  as  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  aid  program  is  concerned,  we 
do  not  make  loans  to  American  firms  at 
low  interest  rates;  we  make  them  to  gov¬ 
ernments  and  peoples  in  povei’ty -stricken 
areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
very  much  in  error  in  that  view.  The 
loan,  in  fact,  is  made  to  the  private  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  repaid,  however,  by  the 
government  in  which  that  private  inter¬ 
est  is  domiciled.  The  private  interest 
repays  the  loan,  not  to  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  to  the  government  in  which  it 
is  domiciled.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  government  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  country  that  the  United  States 
receives  payment,  if  it  does.  Incident¬ 
ally,  the  private  interest  that  is  the 
beneficiary  of  the  loan  in  the  first  place, 
under  the  practice  and  the  plan,  repays 
the  loan  to  the  foreign  government  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  is  required  to  repay  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  This  is  an  interesting  plan. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  perhaps  we  can 
conclude  on  the  note  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  let  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
have  the  last  word.  But  perhaps  this  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  encouraging  private 
interests  to  invest  in  foreign  countries. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  thought  these  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  higher 
interest  rates  than  they  have  been 
paying? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  indeed. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  he  imply  by 
that  that  they  do  not  expect  to  repay 
the  loans  when  they  become  due? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  Of  course,  many  of 
them  have  to  be  repaid  in  soft  currencies, 
because  they  have  no  foreign  exchange. 
Such  payments  are  made  through  the 
International  Development  Corporation, 
the  soft  loan  subsidiary  of  the  World 
Bank.  The  economies  of  these  countries 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  rocks. 
They  cannot  afford  to  pay  this  money. 
As  to  my  point  of  view,  I  think  we  should 
still  be  making  grants  and  not  loans. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  would  be  more 
honest,  because  actually  these  so-called 
loans,  in  my  judgment,  are  not  loans  at 
all ;  but  constitute  a  sort  of  deception  of 
the  American  public,  to  make  it  think 
they  are  loans,  and  give  the  recipient 
countries  the  opportunity  to  say  that  they 
are  loans,  when  actually  the  type  of  loan 
we  have  made  for  many  years,  at  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  for  the  first  10 
years  and  no  repayment  during  that 
period  on  principal,  is  a  misleading  if 
not  a  fraud  on  the  American  public. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
a  deception  and  fraud.  I  think  they  are 
a  pretty  foolish  type  of  financing.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  any  sound  business 
that  type  of  loan  would  be  made.  That 
is  why  I  say  it  would  be  much  better  to 
make  them  grants. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  with  the 
views  just  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  think  this  double  standard 


by  which  we  make  so-called  loans  at 
negligible  interest  rates  all  over  the 
world,  while  we  are  incx*easingly  charging 
our  own  people  a  higher  interest  rate,  so 
that  development  of  our  own  country  in 
housing  and  other  necessities  is  slowed 
down  or  brought  to  a  standstill,  is  de¬ 
plorable. 

I  have,  I  fear,  a  very  narrow,  old- 
fashioned  view — which  I  know  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  does  not  share — 
that  we  should  give  our  own  people  at 
least  equality  of  treatment  with  what  we 
give  the  people  of  other  countries.  I 
realize  that  is  a  very  obsolete,  reactionary 
idea,  which  is  not  widely  entertained, 
and  is  certainly  not  entertained  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Alaska.  I  think  his  point  of  view  is  very 
widely  entertained.  In  fact,  I  suspect 
that  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  represents  the  thinking  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

My  point  is  only,  How  much  compas¬ 
sion  do  we  have,  How  much  obligation 
do  we  have?  Are  not  the  people  of  Alas¬ 
ka  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  able  to 
afford  this  relatively  modest  investment, 
in  terms  of  our  gross  national  product? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  the  majority  is 
of  that  view,  if  as  the  Senator  says,  it 
is  widely  entertained,  then  apparently 
the  Senator  is  willing  to  admit  that  the 
Senate  is  not  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  I  follow  Edmund 
Burke’s  dictum. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  On  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  some /lays  ago,  I  cited  as  an  example 
of  unreasonable  high  interest  rates  the 
fact  that  the  city  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  had 
sold  tax-exempt  bonds  at  5.5  percent 
interest.  I  should  like  to  report  that  the 
people  of  Nashville  have  thought  better 
of  that,  and  in  their  wisdom  decided  not 
to  issue  those  debentures  at  such  high 
interest  rates. 

They  took  the  view,  instead,  that  they 
would  defer  needed  community  facilities 
in  the  hope  that  Congress  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  some  force  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  take  action  to 
reduce  the  exorbitant  level  of  interest 
rates. 

I  cite  this  for  one  thing  to  complete 
the  Record  and,  for  another  thing,  to 
illustrate  the  great  damage  that  is  being 
done  by  the  high  interest  rate  structure 
from  which  we  are  now  suffering.  Not 
only  is  Nashville,  Tenn.,  deferring  needed 
community  facilities,  but  thousands  of 
communities  all  over  the  United  States 
are  likewise  being  required  to  defer  the 
construction  of  facilities  needed  for 
health,  education,  and  community  wel¬ 
fare. 

I  do  not  wish  to  use  the  pending  con¬ 
ference  report  as  a  springboard  to  make 
another  interest  rate  speech.  In  fact,  I 
decided  to  defer  making  speeches  on  the 
subject  until  the  President  had  a  few 
days  in  which  to  make  a  recommenda¬ 
tion.  However,  I  did  want  to  complete 
the  Record  with  respect  to  the  bond  issue 
of^Nashville,  Tenn. 
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I  compliment  the  officials  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  upon  this  exer¬ 
cise  of  good  judgment.  I  believe  that  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  the  interest  rates 
down,  and  that  in  the  coming  months 
they  will  be  able  to  sell  tax-exempt  bonds 
for  4  percent  instead  of  5.5  percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
completely  the  views  just  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  would 
say  that  we  must  bring  the  interest  rates 
down  by  putting  the  full  force  of  Con¬ 
gress  behind  the  proposals  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  Johnson 
interest  rates  being  higher  than  Hoover 
interest  rates.  I  prefer  to  put  the  blame 
in  this  area  on  my  good  and  personal 
friend,  William  McChesney  Martin,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  for  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
outmoded  and  obsolete  economic  theory 
which  fails  to  take  into  account  that  we 
have  a  managed  money  market  and  that 
the  needs  of  our  people  require  increased 
credit  and  lower  interest  rates. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  tell  me  what 
the  President  recommended  by  way  of 
economic  assistance? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  has  been 
some  confusion  as  to  the  request  of  the 
President,  because  he  submitted  one 
figure  for  appropriations  and  another 
for  authorizations.  He  asked  for  a 
greater  authorization  and  a  more  limited 
appropriation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Can  the  Senator 
give  me  both  figures? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  figure  of  the 
President  for  appropriations  was  $2,- 
468,962,000. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  about  $157 
million  less  than  the  conference  report 
approved? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Once  again  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  faced  in  Congress  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  say¬ 
ing  that  Congress  is  appropriating,  or 
authorizing  at  least,  the  expenditure  of 
more  money  than  he  had  called  for  in 
his  budget. 

I  wonder  if  this  was  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  talked  about  this  problem  nu¬ 
merous  times  in  the  conference.  The 
Senator  has  sat  on  many  conferences, 
I  am  sure,  and  he  knows  the  necessity 
of  making  the  best  trade  possible  in  a 
conference. 

We  feel  that  we  did  that  and  reduced 
the  House  figure  by  about  $600  million. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  looking  at  the 
figures  on  page  19  of  the  report,  I  see 
that  the  House  reduced  the  amount  in 
its  bill  by  $566,383,500,  and  the  Senate 
increased  the  amount  in  its  bill  by 
$564,973,500.  There  is  a  difference  of 
about  $1,500,000  in  the  two  amounts. 
However,  the  net  effect,  no  matter  how 
we  look  at  it,  is  that  we  are  authorizing 
$157  million  more  than  the  President 
asked  for. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  means 
more  money  than  the  President  asked  to 
have  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  Senator  knows  that  we  often  au¬ 
thorize  a  larger  amount  than  we  appro¬ 
priate.  If  the  Senator  was  present  a  few 
moments  ago,  he  heard  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  effect 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  saw 
to  it  that  the  amount  was  trimmed. 
That  is  a  function  that  they  exercise 
pretty  well  every  year. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  bill,  as  it  came  from  conference,  au¬ 
thorize  approximately  $648  million  more 
than  the  amount  contained  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  refers 
to  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  that  much  more 
than  the  total  amount  authorized  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  it  is  approximately  that  much 
less  than  the  House  authorized.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  we  can  very  sel¬ 
dom  hold  the  exact  amount  that  we  voted 
for  in  one  House  Or  the  other. 

A  conference  is  based  on  compromise. 
I  said  in  my  statement  that  we  virtually 
split  the  difference  between  the  two  over¬ 
all  figures. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  that  we 
had  proposals  to  increase  the  length  of 
time  during  which  development  loans 
and  other  economic  assistance  loans 
would  be  authorized.  We  tried  2  years 
and  then  3  years. 

On  each  occasion  the  Senate  rejected 
the  increase  by  a  substantial  margin. 
The  conference  now  comes  back  and  asks 
us  to  accept  this,  although  the  Senate 
originally  rejected  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  However,  may  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  its  conferees  pres¬ 
ent.  They  pointed  out  that  they  voted 
strongly  in  favor  of  5  years.  We  arrived 
at  the  best  compromise  we  could. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  some  trouble 
in  finding  a  compromise  when  we  origi¬ 
nally  rejected  the  very  thing  that  the 
conferees  bring  back  and  ask  us  to  ac¬ 
cept. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  I  know  has  worked 
very  hard  on  the  pending  report,  I  have 
supported  foreign  aid  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  I  am  not'  going  to 
support  the  conference  report. 

What  happened  to  my  interest  rate 
amendment  which  would  have  increased 
from  1  to  2  percent  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  over  the  first  10  years?  That 
amendment  would  only  have  made  the 
interest  rates  during  the  grace  period 
equal  to  the  cheapest  rate  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  can  get  money  for  anywhere. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  House  con¬ 
ferees  were  adamant  on  that  point. 

We  were  in  conference  for  weeks  in  an 
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effort  to  hammer  out  a  compromise.  We 
finally  came  forth  with  a  package  pro¬ 
posal.  Both  sides  worked  on  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  lost  on  some  things  and  we 
gained  on  others.  It  was  give  and  take, 
but  we  did  the  best  we  could. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  could  tell  me  what  the  Senate 
gained.  What  did  we  gain  in  the  process 
of  the  conference  over  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  answered  that 
question  for  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrtjeningI  a  little  earlier. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  sorry.  I  could 
not  hear  the  Senator  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  mentioned  one 
example  that  I  think  is  outstanding.  We 
have  tried  at  different  times  to  place  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  countries 
we  will  help.  In  other  words,  our  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  that  the  AID  program 
ought  to  be  reduced  each  year;  it  should 
be  cutting  itself  down.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  voted,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  accepted,  a  limitation  of  10  countries 
for  development  loans,  40  countries  for 
technical  cooperation,  40  countries  for 
military  assistance,  and  10  countries  for 
supporting  assistance.  That  is  what  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  provided.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  limitations  what¬ 
soever.  In  conference,  the  Senate  sus¬ 
tained  all  of  those  limitations  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  for  supporting  as¬ 
sistance,  in  which  the  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  was  increased  from  10  to  13. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
phrase  my  question  in  the  right  way.  I 
had  understood  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  to  say  that  he  came  back  from  con¬ 
ference  with  a  better  bill  than  the  bill 
the  Senate  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  I  did  not  say 
that;  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  said  that.  No;  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  that  view  at  all.  We  fought 
for  many  things  during  the  weeks  we 
were  discussing  the  bill.  Many  items 
ought  to  be  in  the  bill,  but  we  were  not 
successful  in  obtaining  them. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  me  that  the 
conference  bill,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  not 
so  good  a  bill  as  the  one  which  left  the 
Senate?  I  supported  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  my  opinion. 
I  was  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  I  worked 
for  it  in  conference.  Actually,  that  is  al¬ 
most  always  true.  It  is  a  rare  occasion 
when  a  bill  that  comes  back  from  con¬ 
ference  pleases  all  of  us.  If  there  are 
great  differences  between  the  two  Houses, 
we  will  not  get  a  conference  agreement 
that  is  satisfactory  to  all  of  us,  because 
there  is  a  give-and-take  proposition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator  in¬ 
dulge  me  while  I  make  a  few  comments 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Surely. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  swallow  this  conference 
report.  I  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
rose  and  suggested  that  standby  wage 
and  price  control  authority  should  be 
given  to  the  President  in  order  to  control 
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the  inflation  that  is  taking  place  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Time  and  again  we  have  heard  speeches 
in  the  Senate,  recommending  that  we  cut 
back  on  governmental  expenditures  and 
put  them  in  consonance  with  the  reve¬ 
nues  that  the  coming  in,  to  attempt  to 
at  least  balance  the  budget  to  some 
degree.  Time  and  again  we  have  heard 
speeches  on  high  interest  rates  charged 
to  American  citizens  and  the  problems 
created  by  these  high  rates. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Truman,  just 
the  other  day  criticized  the  high  interest 
rates  and  our  general  economic  problems. 

Yet,  we  are  going  to  give  money  away 
in  a  so-called  development  fund,  with¬ 
out  even  applying  a  minimum  interest 
rate  equal  to  the  lowest  rate  that  any 
American  citizen  can  get  from  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  a  program  of  any  kind. 

We  are  also  increasing  the  budget,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  inflationary  at¬ 
titude  of  governmental  spending,  and 
we  are  doing  it  in  an  amount  above  that 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  requested. 

The  conference  report  is  in  violation  of 
several  votes  taken  on  specific  issues,  and 
I  could  not  support  a  conference  report 
of  this  kind.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator, 
because  I  know  how  hard  he  has  worked 
on  this  matter. 

I  cannot  believe  that  if  these  matters 
were  brought  back  and  presented  to  the 
other  body,  where  the  Members  could  de¬ 
bate  and  discuss  the  points  that  we  have 
made,  the  other  body  would  turn  down 
the  points  that  the  Senate  has  made,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  pride  of 
its  own  authorship.  This  is  the  only 
reason  I  can  see  for  the  other  body  act¬ 
ing  in  any  other  way,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  inflationary  cycle  existing  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  AID  PROGRAM  NEEDS  DRASTIC  REFORMS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  regret  that  I  find  myself  un¬ 
able  to  support  the  conference  report  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966.  I 
had  voted  for  the  economic  assistance 
part  of  the  legislation  after  a  number  of 
amendments  had  been  agreed  to  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  These  amendments 
markedly  strengthened  the  bill.  I  had 
hoped  that  these  amendments  would  be 
accepted  by  the  House  conferees.  In 
large  part  these  hopes  have  not  been 
realized.  The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  con¬ 
ference  eliminates  or  vitiates  many  of  the 
provisions  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and 
thereby  defeats  our  efforts  to  make  the 
foreign  aid  program  a  tighter,  better 
managed  operation. 

For  some  years  now  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  expressed  its  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 


gram  submitted  by  the  administration. 
Indeed  there  has  been  a  growing  sense  of 
frustration  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  chairman: 

Despite  a  number  of  fine  pronouncements 
concerning  the  application  of  new  criteria  in 
the  granting  of  foreign  economic  assistance, 
the  legislative  proposals  submitted  by  the 
administration  this  year  fell  short,  in  many 
respects,  of  what  the  committee  deemed  de¬ 
sirable.  Therefore,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  itself  undertaken  the  task  of 
writing  these  revisions  into  law.  They  are 
generally  consistent  with  what  the  Senate 
has  approved  in  the  past,  and  they  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  discharge  of  the  Congress’ 
responsibility  for  establishing  the  terms  of 
the  program  which  the  executive  branch  is 
to  administer. 

A  principal  effort  of  the  committee 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  Senate  was 
to  limit  the  total  number  of  countries 
which  could  receive  economic  assistance. 
Over  the  years  the  diffuse  nature  of  the 
aid  program  which  is  spread  thinly 
among  many  countries  with  little  real 
impact  in  most  countries  has  been  a 
major  focus  of  criticism,  not  the  least  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
itself.  The  attempt  to  rectify  this  situa¬ 
tion  involved  limiting  development  loans 
and  supporting  assistance  to  10  coun¬ 
tries  and  technical  cooperation  and  de¬ 
velopment  grants  to  40  countries. 

However,  this  amendment  was  gutted 
by  the  conferees  when  it  was  revised  to 
permit  the  President  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  additional  country  30  days 
after  submitting  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  a  report  stating  that  assistance  to 
such  country  is  in  the  national  interest. 

In  practice  this  will  mean  no  limit  at 
all.  Every  time  the  Congress  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  administration  with  an  out  it 
has  not  been  used.  The  requirement  that 
a  “national  interest”  determination  be 
made  has  been  proved  by  past  experience 
to  be  no  hindrance  whatsoever  to  ex¬ 
tending  economic  assistance  to  such 
countries  as  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  Indonesia. 

An  amendment  limiting  the  number  of 
countries  but  giving  the  administration 
complete  flexibility  to  exceed  the  limit  is 
a  meaningless  amendment.  It  can  have 
no  other  purpose  than  preserving  the 
fiction  that  the  Congress  controls  the 
foreign  aid  program.  I  cannot  go  along 
with  this  fiction  nor  can  I  understand 
how  the  Senate  conferees  could  agree  to 
this  revision. 

I  shall  not  enumerate  all  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  adopted  by  the  Senate  which  led 
me  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  economic  aid 
bill,  and  which  should  be  enacted  into 
law  if  better  management  of  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  obtained.  Of  the  six 
amendments  I  introduced  which  were 
passed  in  the  Senate,  only  the  one  not  in 
conference  relating  to  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  remained.  Nor  did  the 
conference  report  contain  even  the  faint¬ 
est  indication  of  why  the  other  five 
amendments  were  dropped. 

These  were  not  “money”  amendments; 
they  did  not  affect  in  the  least  the 
amount  of  funds  authorized  by  the  bill 
but  represented  an  effort  to  tighten  pro¬ 
gram  management.  They  would  have  re¬ 
quired  the  AID  Administrator  to  pro¬ 
gram  supporting  assistance  funds  in  a 


way  as  to  assist  in  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries’  economic  development  programs 
rather  than  providing  generalized  budget 
support;  they  would  have  required  a 
maximum  effort  to  obtain  multilateral 
rather  than  unilateral  financing  for  the 
construction  of  NATO  facilities;  they 
would  have  required  credit  sales  of  de¬ 
fense  articles  to  carry  a  fair  rate  of  in¬ 
terest;  they  would  have  given  State  agen¬ 
cies  the  same  opportunity  to  purchase 
defense  stocks  as  foreign  countries;  they 
would  have  required  U.S.  representatives 
on  international  organizations  using  U.S. 
funds  to  vote  in  a  way  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  foreign  aid  legisla¬ 
tion. 

I  cannot  see  any  purpose  in  going  on 
year  after  year  expressing  dissatisfaction 
in  the  way  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
being  administered  but  continuing  to 
vote  for  it.  If  the  administration  will 
not  adopt  the  necessary  reforms  and  the 
House  will  not  go  along  with  essential 
legislative  revisions  why  must  the  Senate 
agree  to  an  almost  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  each  session? 

For  one  I  cannot  agree  to  abrogate 
the  responsibility  I  have  to  vote  against 
a  bill  which  is  fundamentally  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Given  the  efforts  so  many  Sena¬ 
tors  have  made,  without  any  success,  to 
improve  the  foreign  aid  program  through 
legislative  revision,  we  should  have  no 
fear  of  being  accused  of  scuttling  the  aid 
program.  Defeat  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  as  reported  out  of  conference 
will  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs — 
with  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  the 
need  for  basic  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  necessarily  absent  in  his  home 
State. 

He  has  carefully  prepared  a  statement 
of  his  position  on  the  deletion  of  the 
antijunta  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  full 
statement  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Javits 

SENATOR  JAVITS  SAYS  LOSS  TO  “ANTI-JUNTA” 

amendment  is  “grave  setback  to  demo¬ 
cratic  CAUSE  IN  HEMISPHERE” 

The  Conference  Committee  on  the  Foreign 
Aid  bill  has  eliminated  a  crucial  amendment 
which  would  have  cut  off  all  U.S.  aid  to  Latin 
American  governments  which  came  into 
power  by  unconstitutional  overthrow  of  a 
freely-elected,  constitutional,  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  acting  in  accordance  with  its  con¬ 
stitutional  mandate.  This  amendment  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  without  opposition 
after  an  effort  to  strengthen  it  even  further 
was  defeated  by  a  roll  call  vote. 

Elimination  of  the  so-called  “anti-junta” 
amendment  represents  a  grave  setback  to  the 
democratic  cause  in  the  Hemisphere  and  to 
the  lofty  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress.  Its  elimination  will  regretfully  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  Hemisphere  as  a  clear  ad¬ 
mission  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  based  on 
a  double  standard — one  directed  towards 
communist  regimes  and  another  toward  mil¬ 
itary  regimes.  We  should  have  avoided  such 
interpretations  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The 
opportunity  was  provided  by  this  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost  in  con¬ 
ference. 
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In  addition,  the  action  of  the  conference 
committee  further  confuses  the  world  as  to 
the  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The 
committee’s  action  came  just  five  days  after 
the  President  declared  in  Denver:  “In  the 
Latin  American  countries  we  are  on  the  side 
of  those  who  want  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments.  We  are  not  on  the  side  of  those  who 
say  that  dictatorships  are  necessary  for  ef¬ 
ficient  economic  development  or  as  a  bulwark 
against  communism.” 

It  was  my  view  when  I  proposed  this 
amendment— and  it  is  my  view  now— that 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  OAS  Charter  are  entirely  incom¬ 
patible  with  U.S.  aid  to  such  regimes  that 
came  under  this  amendment  and  continua¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  aid  to  such  regimes  is  so  damag¬ 
ing  to  our  policy  in  Latin  America  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  utmost  justification  on  the  highest 
level. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  illegal 
overthrow  of  constitutional,  democratic  gov¬ 
ernments  is  the  number  one  problem  facing 
the  Hemisphere  today.  It  simply  cannot 
be  ignored  any  longer.  This  amendment 
represented  an  effort  to  bring  the  question 
into  the  realm  of  collective  Hemispheric  ac¬ 
tion.  The  governments  of  the  Hemisphere 
already  took  a  first — though  hesitating — step 
toward  dealing  with  recognition  of  de  facto 
regimes  at  the  Second  Special  Inter  American 
Conference  last  November.  Approval  of  the 
amendment  would  have  encouraged  further 
steps. 

This  anti-junta  amendment  was,  of  course, 
primarily  a  procedure  through  which  the  will 
of  Congress  could  be  expressed.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  remained  the  final  arbiter.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  can  still  carry  out  the  policy  of  this 
amendment  to  deny  economic  aid  to  military 
regimes  taking  over  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments,  restoring  such  aid  as  the  result  of 
collective  action  in  the  Hemisphere,  or  if  not, 
only  in  cases  having  unusual  justification  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  unaware  of  the  reasons  why  this 
amendment  was  dropped  in  conference,  but 
I  hope  the  Administration,  especially  in  view 
of  the  President’s  statement  in  Denver,  will 
honor  the  policy.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  be 
a  grave  blow  to  our  promising  efforts  to  re¬ 
store  our  close  relationship  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  relationship  cruelly  jarred  by  the 
Dominican  incident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative) .  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
“yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 


[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmatiiersI,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon¬ 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn¬ 
tyre],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ai¬ 
ken  and  Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  fi'om  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  nec¬ 
essarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
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York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

[No.  246  Leg.] 

YEAS— 33 


Anderson 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pastore 

Brewster 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Gore 

Mansfield 

SaltonstaU 

Griffin 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Hart 

McGee 

Smith 

Hickenlooper 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Hill 

Monroney 

Williams,  N.J. 

Inouye 

Nelson 

NAYS— 25 

Yarborough 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Russell,  Ga. 

Bennett 

Gruening 

Stennis 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Symington 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Miller 

Tower 

Eastland 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Morton 

Ervin 

Robertson 

NOT  VOTING — 42 

Aiken 

Fong 

Montoya 

Allott 

Fulbright 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bass 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Javits 

Prouty 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Curtis 

McIntyre 

Tydings 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Douglas 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1S66 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  to 
agree  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R>14765. 

MrYOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wih  oall  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  tine  following  Senators  an¬ 
swered  to  their\ames: 


Anderson 

[No^47  Leg.] 
HruskX 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Inouye  \ 

Russell,  S.C. 

Boggs 

Jackson  \ 

SaltonstaU 

Brewster 

Kuchel  \ 

Scott 

Burdick 

Long,  Mo.  \ 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Mansfield  \ 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McCarthy 

'Symington 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Ttourmond 

Fannin 

McGovern 

TdWer 

Gore 

Miller 

WilSams,  N„ 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Pastore 

Hart 

Proxmire 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  duo- 
rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di 
rected  to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 
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Public  Law  89-583 
89th  Congress,  H.  R.  15750 
September  19,  1966 

an  act 

To  amend  fprther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the. 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966”. 

PART  I 

CHAPTER  1— POLICY 

Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  as 
■\llows : 

J  (a)  In  the  last  paragraph,  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  insert  the  following:  “and  to  provide  adequate  compensation 
for  such  damage  or  destruction”. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  102  add  the  following  new  paragraph  : 

“The  furnishing  of  economic,  military,  or  other  assistance  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  creating  a  new  commitment  or  as  affect¬ 
ing  any  existing  commitment  to  use  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
for  the  defense  of  any  foreign  country.” 

CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  201  (b) ,  which  relates  to  general  authority  to  make  loans 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  the  word  “and”  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5)  and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  “(7)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient 
««untry  is  making  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom 

)  expression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
Individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise,  (8)  the  degree 
to  which  the  recipient  country  is  taking  steps  to  improve  its  climate 
for  private  investment,  and  (9)  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be 
financed  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self-sustaining  growth.” 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “Funds 
made  available  under  this  title,  except  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  205,  shall  not  be  used  to  make  loans  in  more  than  ten  countries 
in  any  fiscal  year,  except  that  such  loans  may  be  made  in  any  additional 
country  after  at  least  thirty  days  shall  have  elapsed  following  the 
submission  by  the  President  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a 
report  stating  that  the  making  of  loans  in  such  additional  country 
during  such  fiscal  year  is  in  the  national  interest  and  giving  his  reasons 
therefor.” 

(b)  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to  authorization  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  “$1,200,000,000”  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
“succeeding  fiscal  years”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$685,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  and  $750,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969”. 
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(2)  In  the  second  proviso,  strike  out  “June  30,  1965,  and  June  30, 
1966”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 1967,  through  June  30, 1969”. 

(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to  use  of  international  lend¬ 
ing  organizations,  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  205.  In  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  policy 
contained  in  section  619,  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  this  title  shall  be  available  only  for  transfer,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  determines,  to  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association,  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment,  or  the  International  Finance  Corporation  for  use  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  laws  governing  United  States  participation  in  such  in¬ 
stitutions,  if  any,  and  the  governing  statutes  thereof  and  without 
regard  to  section  201  or  any  other  requirements  of  this  or  any  other 
Act.” 

Title  II — Technical  Cooperation  and  Development  Grants 


75  Stat.  427. 
22  USC  2171. 
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22  USC  2172; 
22  USC  2212. 


Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooperation  ar  | 
development  grants,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  211,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “and”  at 
the  end  of  clause  (5)  and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  and  insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “(7)  the  degree  to  which 
the  recipient  country  is  making  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enterprise, 
and  (8)  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  self-sustaining  growth.” 

(2)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  add  the  following  new  sentence: 
“The  authority  of  this  title  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to 
more  than  forty  countries  in  any  fiscal  year,  except  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  furnished  to  any  additional  country  after  at  least  thirty 
days  shall  have  elapsed  following  the  submission  by  the  President  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  report  stating  that  the  furnishing 
of  assistance  to  such  additional  country  during  such  fiscal  year  is  in 
the  national  interest  and  giving  his  reasons  therefor.” 

(3)  At  the  end  of  section  211,  add  the  following  new  subsections^ 

“(d)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  funds  made  available  under  s/j 

tion  212,  or  under  section  252  (other  than  loan  funds),  may  be  usaP 
for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
specify,  to  research  and  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry 
out  programs  concerned  wth  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
less  developed  countries. 

“(e)  In  any  developing  countries  or  areas  where  food  production  is 
not  increasing  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  expanding  popula¬ 
tion,  or  diets  are  seriously  deficient,  a  high  priority  shall  be  given  to 
efforts  to  increase  agricultural  production,  particularly  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  expansion  of  adaptive  research  programs  designed  to  increase 
acre-yields  of  the  major  food  crops.  Such  research  programs,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  should  be  based  on  cooperative  undertakings 
between  universities  and  research  institutions  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  United  States  universities  and  research  institutions.” 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1966”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 


79  Stat.  654 
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(c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  American  schools  and  hospitals  22  use  2174. 
abroad,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “to  hospitals  outside  the  United  75  stat.  428. 
States  founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serving  as 

centers  for  medical  education  and  research”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“to  institutions  referred  'to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  to 
hospital  centers  for  medical  education  and  research  outside  the  United 
States,  founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States  citizens”. 

(2)  Subsection  (c),  which  relates  to  authorization,  is  amended  by  79  stat.  654. 
striking  out  “1966,  $7,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967, 

$10,989,000”. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 

the  purposes  of  section  214(b),  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  $1,000,000  in  foreign 
currencies  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  excess 
to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United  States." 


Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 


Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  221(b),  which  relates  to  general  authority  for  invest-  22 
ment  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  “$5,000,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$7,000,000,000”. 

(2)  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph  (2) ,  strike  out  “$300,000,000” 
and  “$175,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$375,000,000”  and 
“$215,000,000”,  respectively,  and  strike  out  “Federal  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Department  of  Housing  .and 
Urban  Development”. 

(3)  In  the  fourth  proviso  of  paragraph  (2),  strike  out  “1967”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1969”. 

(b)  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amended  by  22 
adding  at  tiie  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(h)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  investment  for  housing  guaranteed 
under  section  221(b)(2)  or  section  224,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall  prescribe  the  rate  of 
; merest  allowable  to  the  eligible  United  States  investor,  which  rate 
\all  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  above  the  then  current 
Tate  of  interest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages  insured  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  no  event  shall  the 
Administrator  prescribe  an  allowable  rate  of  interest  which  exceeds 
by  more  than  1  per  centum  the  then  current  rate  of  interest  applicable 
to  housing  mortgages  insured  by  such  Department.” 

(c)  Section  224,  which  relates  to  housing  projects  in  Latin  Ameri-  22 
can  countries,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(1),  strike  out  “Federal  Housing  Adminis-  75 
t ration”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  “$400,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  79 
thereof  “$450,000,000:  Provided ,  That  $300,000,000  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  section  224 ( b)  ( 1 )  ”. 

(3)  I11  the  last  proviso  of  subsection  (c),  strike  out  “1967”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1969”. 
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Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 


Sec.  105.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  251,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “and”  at 
the  end  of  clause  (3)  and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “(5)  the  degree  to 
which  the  recipient  country  is  making  progress  toward  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enter¬ 
prise;  (6)  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is  taking  steps 
to  improve  its  climate  for  private  investment;  (7)  whether  or  not  the 
activity  to  be  financed  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self- 
sustaining  growth;  and  (8)  the  extent  to  which  the  activity  to  be 
financed  will  contribute  to  the  economic  or  political  integration  of 
Latin  America.” 


(2)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  the  following  new  subsectior 


“(h)  Loans  may  be  made  under  authority  of  this  title  only  for  socia 
and  economic  development  projects  and  programs  which  are  consistent 
with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Inter- American  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  its  annual  review  of  national 
development  activities.  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  the 
purposes  of  this  title  would  be  better  served  thereby,  he  may  make 
available,  in  addition  to  any  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines,  not  to  exceed  15  per 
centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  this  title  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  or  to  any  of  the  institutions  named  in 
section  205,  for  use  pursuant  to  the  laws  governing  United  States 
participation  in  the  said  Bank  or  in  such  institutions  and  the  govern¬ 
ing  statutes  thereof  and  without  regard  to  section  201  or  any  other 
requirements  of  this  or  any  other  Act.” 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “use  beginning”  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  all  that  follows  down  through  “year  1966”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “the  fiscal  year  1967,  $696,500,000,  and  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  $750,000,000,  which  amounts  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to  excee 
$100,000,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year”. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  “1964  through  1966”  and  inseri 
in  lieu  thereof  “1968  and  1969”. 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence,  strike  out  “June  30, 1965  and  June  30, 1966” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967,  through  June  30,  1969”. 
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Title  VIII — Southeast  Asia  Multilateral  and  Regional 

Programs 


Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  titles: 


“title  VIII - SOUTHEAST  ASIA  MULTILATERAL  AND  REGIONAL  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  271.  General  Provisions.- — The  acceleration  of  social  and 
economic  progress  in  southeast  Asia  is  important  to  the  achievement  of 
the  United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in 
that  area.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective  would  be 
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served  by  an  expanded  effort  by  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  and 
other  interested  countries  in  cooperative  programs  for  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  region,  employing  both  multilateral  and 
bilateral  channels  of  assistance. 

“Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions. — In  providing  assistance  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title  the  President  shall  take  into  account: 

“  (1)  initiatives  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic  development 
by  Asian  peoples  and  institutions ; 

“  (2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and  integration  in  southeast 
Asia ; 

“(3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other  potential  donor 
countries ; 

“(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation  among  the  countries 
of  southeast  Asia  toward  the  solution  of  common  problems;  and 

“(5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  institutions  or  other  admin¬ 
istering  authorities  to  carry  out  projects  and  programs  effectively, 
efficiently,  and  economically. 

“Sec.  273.  Authorization. — The  President  is  authorized  to  utilize 
mot  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  otherwise  available  to  cany  out 
nhe  provisions  of  part  I  of  this  Act  (other  than  title  VI  of  this  chap¬ 
ter)  to  furnish  assistance  under  this  title  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to  promote  social  and  economic 
development  and  stability  in  southeast  Asia. 

“title  ix — utilization  of  democratic  institutions  in  development 

“Sec.  281.  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized  in  this  chapter, 
emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  assuring  maximum  participation  in  the 
task  of  economic  development  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries,  through  the  encouragement  of  democratic  private 
and  local  governmental  institutions.” 

CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 

PROGRAMS 


Sec.  107.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  international  organizations  and  pro¬ 
grams,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  301(a),  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  “by  such  organizations”  the  following: 
4,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  administered 
Jy  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to 
make  grants  and  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United 
States  dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  201(d),”. 

(b)  Section  301(b),  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “United  Nations  Development  Program”  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  President  shall 
seek  to  assure  that  no  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  projects  for 
economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cuba,  so  long 
as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime.” 

(c)  Section  301(c),  which  relates  to  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Contributions  by  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  shall  not  exceed  $13,300,600.  No  con¬ 
tributions  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  except  on  the  condition 
that  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  take  all  possible 
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measures  to  assure  that  no  part  of  the  United  States  contribution  shall 
be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee  who  is  receiving  military 
training  as  a  member  of  the  so-called  Palestine  Liberation  Army." 

(d)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  302.  Authorization. —  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  available  under  any  other  Act  for  such 
purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  not  to  exceed  $140,433,000. 

“(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967,  $1,000,000  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund  during  the  calendar  year  1967.  Funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds  available  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  for  such  contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  aggregate  amount  of  United  States 
contributions  to  such  fund  for  the  calendar  year  1967. 

“(c)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  chapter  shall  be 
contributed  to  any  international  organization  or  to  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the  costs  of  developing  or  operating 
any  volunteer  program  of  such  organization,  government,  or  agencjB 
relating  to  the  selection,  training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  ma" 
power.” 

CHAPTER  4— SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  108.  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  401,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and  the 
following:  “ Provided ,  That  not  more  than  thirteen  countries  may  re¬ 
ceive  assistance  under  the  authority  of  this  chapter  in  any  fiscal  year, 
unless  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  furnish  such  assistance  to  an  additional  country  or 
countries.  Any  such  determination,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor, 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.” 

(b)  Section  402,  which  relates  to  authorization,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  402.  Authorization. — There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967  not  to  exceed  $715,000,000:  Provided ,  That  where  commodi¬ 
ties  are  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  this  chapter  under  arrang/J 
ments  which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  from  the  sale  thereof,  arrangements  shall  be  made  to  assure 
that  such  proceeds  will  not  be  budgeted  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
for  economic  assistance  projects  or  programs  unless  the  President  or 
his  representative  has  given  his  prior  written  approval.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.” 

CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “1966”  and  “$150,000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”  and  “$110,000,000”,  respectively. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  second  and  third  sentences. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “the  first  sentence  of”. 
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CHAPTER  7— JOINT  COMMISSIONS  ON  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  110.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows : 

“Chapter  7 — Joint  Commissions  on  Rural  Development 

“Sec.  471.  Joint  Commissions  on  Rural  Development. —  (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  conclude  agreements  with  less  developed 
countries  providing  for  the  establishment  in  such  countries  of  Joint 
Commissions  on  Rural  Development  each  of  which  shall  be  composed 
of  one  or  more  citizens  of  the  United  States  appointed  by  the  President 
and  one  or  more  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  the  Commission  is 
established.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  each  such  Commission 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  established.  Each  such 
agreement  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  the  members  who  are 
citizens  of  the  country  in  which  the  Commission  is  established  who 
'Nherever  feasible  shall  be  selected  in  such  manner  and  for  such  terms 

office  as  will  insure  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  their  tenure  and 
continuity  in  office. 

“(b)  A  commission  established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  author¬ 
ized  by  this  section  shall  be  authorized  to  formulate  and  carry  out 
programs  for  development  of  rural  areas  in  the  country  in  which  it 
is  established,  which  may  include  such  research,  training  and  other 
activities  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  such  development. 

“(c)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  212  shall  be  available  to  the  President  in  negotiating 
and  carrying  out  agreements  entered  into  under  this  section,  including 
the  financing  of  appropriate  activities  of  Commissions  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreements. 

“(d)  The  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  an  express  or  implied  assumption  by  the  United  States 
of  any  responsibility  for  making  further  contributions  for  such 
purpose. 

“(e)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  restrict  the 
authority  contained  in  any  other  chapters  of  this  Act.” 
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PART  II 

CHAPTER  2 — MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 


Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  504(a),  which  relates  to  authorization,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“(a)  In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  may  be  otherwise  authorized 
to  support  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  (excluding  the  support  of  Vietnamese  forces 
and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam)  not  to  exceed  $875,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967 :  Provided ,  That  funds  made  available  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  chapter  (other  than  training  in  the  United  States) 
shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  such  assistance  to  more  than  forty  coun¬ 
tries  in  any  fiscal  year.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  expended.” 
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(b)  Section  506,  which  relates  to  conditions  of  eligibility,  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(e)  From  and  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  no  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  chapter  to  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
until  such  country  has  entered  into  an  agreement  to  permit  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  under  such  title  I  to 
procure  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  common 
defense  including  internal  security,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  104(c)  of  such  title  I.” 

(c)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  reimbursements,  is  amended  by 
adding  a,t  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “Such  amounts 
of  the  appropriations  made  available  under  this  part  (including  un¬ 
liquidated  balances  of  funds  heretofore  obligated  for  financing  sales 
and  guarantees)  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to,  and  merged  with,  the  separate  fund  account.” 

(d)  Section  510(a),  which  relates  to  special  authority,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1966”  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  liejf| 
thereof  in  each  such  place  “1967”. 

(e)  Section  512,  which  relates  to  restrictions  on  military  aid  to 
Africa,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “fiscal  year  1966”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “each  fiscal  year”. 

(f)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  2,  add  the  following  new  section  : 

“Sec.  514.  Administration  of  Sales  and  Exchange  Programs  In¬ 
volving  Defense  Articles  and  Services. —  (a)  Programs  for  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  administered  so  as  to  encourage  regional  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  agreements  and  so  as  to  discourage  arms  races. 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  encourage  regional  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament  agreements  and  discourage  arms  races  in  the  American 
Republics,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  511(a)  of  this 
Act,  the  total  value  of  military  assistance  and  sales  (other  than  train¬ 
ing)  under  this  Act  or  in  accordance  with  section  7607  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  for  American  Republics  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  $85,000,000,  of  which  $25,000,000  may  be  used  for  assistance 
on  a  cost-sharing  basis  to  an  inter-American  military  force  under  the 
control  of  the  Organization  of  American  States:  Provided ,  That  the 
cost  of  defense  articles  supplied  for  use  by  elements  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force  in  the  Dominican  Republic  shall  not  be 
charged  against  the  $85,000,000  limitation  provided  by  this  subsectioiuifc 

PART  III 


CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  601,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  free  enterprise 
and  private  participation,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  immediately  after  paragraph  (1),  insert  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

“(2)  establish  an  effective  system  for  obtaining  adequate  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  the  activities  of,  and  opportunities  for, 
nongovernmental  participation  in  the  development  process,  and 
for  utilizing  such  information  in  the  planning,  direction,  and 
execution  of  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act,  and  in  the 
coordination  of  such  programs  with  the  ever-increasing  develop¬ 
mental  activities  of  nongovernmental  United  States  institutions;”. 
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(2)  In  subsection  (b),  redesignate  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5), 
and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respectively. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  “and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) , 
as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection;  strike  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and  at 
the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(8)  utilize  wherever  practicable  the  sex-vices  of  United  States 
private  enterprise  on  a  cost-plus  incentive  fee  contract  basis  to 
provide  the  necessary  skills  to  develop  and  operate  a  specific  proj¬ 
ect  or  program  of  assistance  in  a  less  developed  fi'iendly  country 
or  ax-ea  in  any  case  in  which  direct  private  investment  is  not 
readily  encouraged,  and  provide  where  appropriate  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  equity  ownership  in  such  project  or  program  to  private 
investors  at  the  earliest  feasible  time." 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)(1)  Thei-e  is  liereby  established  an  International  Private  In¬ 
vestment  Advisory  Council  on  Foreign  Aid  to  be  composed  of  such 
number  of  leading  American  business  specialists  as  may  be  selected, 
\>m  time  to  time,  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure  of  the  Administrator,  who  shall  designate  one  member  to  serve  as 
Chairman. 

“(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Administrator  with  re¬ 
spect  to  particular  aspects  of  programs  and  activities  under  this  Act 
where  private  enterprise  can  play  a  contributing  role  and  to  act  as 
liaison  for  the  Administrator  to  involve  specific  private  enterprises  in 
such  programs  and  activities. 

“(3)  The  members  of  the  Advisoi-y  Council  shall  receive  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  functions  under  this  subsection. 

“(4)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisoi-y  Council  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Administrator  fi-onx  funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act.” 

(b)  Section  604,  which  relates  to  procurement,  is  amended  as 
follow-s : 

(1)  Subsection  (c),  which  relates  to  procurement  of  agricultural 
'ommodities,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “surplus"  each  time 

^appears  and  by  inserting  “or  product  thereof  available  for  disposi¬ 
tion  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,”  after  the  word  “commodity”  the  first  time  it 
appears. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(e)  No  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
procurement  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  when  the  domestic  price  of  such  commodity  is 
less  than  parity.” 

( c)  Section  608  ( a) ,  which  relates  to  advance  acquisition  of  property, 
is  amended  by  inserting  “(including  personnel  costs)”  immediately 
after  “costs”  the  first  place  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence. 

(d)  Section  610(b),  which  relates  to  transfer  between  accounts,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “Not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  402  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  transferred 
to  and  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  under  section  637(a) 
of  this  Act  for  the  same  fiscal  year,  subject  to  the  further  limitation 
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that  funds  so  transferred  shall  be  available  solely  for  additional 
administrative  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  programs  in 
Vietnam.” 

(e)  Section  612,  which  relates  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(c)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available,  excess  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  as  defined  in  subsection  (b) ,  may  be  made  available  to  friendly 
foreign  governments  and  to  private,  nonprofit  United  States  organi¬ 
zations  to  carry  out  voluntary  family  planning  programs  in  countries 
which  request  such  assistance.  No  such  program  shall  be  assisted 
unless  the  President  has  received  assurances  that  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  program  the  recipient  will  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  insure  that  no  person  receives  any  family  planning  assistance  or 
supplies  unless  he  desires  such  services.  The  excess  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  made  available  under  this  subsection  shall  not,  in  any  one  year, 
exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  all  excess  foreign  currencies. 
As  used  m  this  subsection,  the  term  ‘voluntary  family  planning  pro¬ 
gram’  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  demographic  studies,  medical 
and  psychological  research,  personnel  training,  the  construction  anjfc 
staffing  of  clinics  and  rural  health  centers,  specialized  training  <^| 
doctors  and  paramedical  personnel,  the  manufacture  of  medical  sup¬ 
plies,  and  the  dissemination  of  family  planning  information,  medical 
assistance,  and  supplies  to  individuals  who  desire  such  assistance.” 

(f)  Section  614(a)  which  relates  to  special  authorities,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  encl  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  limi¬ 
tation  contained  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any 
country  which  is  a  victim  of  active  Communist  or  Communist-sup¬ 
ported  aggression.” 

(g)  Section  614(c),  which  relates  to  special  authorities,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  President  shall 
promptly  and  fully  inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  each  use  of  funds  under 
this  subsection.” 

(h)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any  country  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  militai^ 
efforts,  or  which  hereafter  is  officially  represented  at  any  international 
conference  when  that  representation  includes  the  planning  of  activities 
involving  insurrection  or  subversion,  which  military  efforts,  insur¬ 
rection,  or  subversion,  are  directed  against — 

“  ( 1 )  the  United  States, 

“(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  or 

“(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such  military  efforts  or  prepara¬ 
tions  have  ceased,  or  such  representation  has  ceased,  and  he  reports 
to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him 
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that  such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed,  or  that 
such  representation  will  not  be  renewed  or  repeated.” 

(2)  Subsection  (k)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

u(k)  Without  the  express  approval  of  Congress,  no  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country  for  construction  of  any 
productive  enterprise  with  respect  to  which  the  aggregate  value  of 
assistance  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  will  exceed  $100,000,000. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  510,  no  military  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  country  under  this  Act  for  carrying  out  any 
program,  with  respect  to  which  the  aggregate  value  of  assistance  to  be 
furnished  beginning  July  1,  1966,  by  the  United  States  will  exceed 
$100,000,000  unless  such  program  has  been  included  in  the  presentation 
to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  authorizations  for  appro¬ 
priations  under  this  Act  or  of  appropriations  pursuant  to  authoriza¬ 
tions  contained  in  this  Act.  No  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.” 

(3)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

®N‘(1)  The  President  shall  consider  denying  assistance  under  this  Act 
_ythe  government  of  any  less  developed  country  which,  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1966,  has  failed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  President 
to  institute  the  investment  guaranty  program  under  section  221(b)  (1) 
of  this  Act,  providing  protection  against  the  specific  risks  of  incon¬ 
vertibility  under  subparagraph  (A) ,  and  expropriation  or  confiscation 
under  subparagraph  (B),  of  such  section  221(b)  (1).” 

(4)  Subsection  (n)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (n)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North  Vietnam,  no  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  has  failed  to  take 
appropriate  steps,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 — 

“(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  from  trans¬ 
porting  to  North  Vietnam — 

“(i)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

“(ii)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  t he 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  ma¬ 
terials,  petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  strategic  value, 
or  items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  or 

“  (iii)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities ;  and 

\  “(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  from  trans- 

'  porting  any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  from  North 
Vietnam.” 

(5)  At  the  end  of  such  section  620,  add  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tions: 

“(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  unless  the  President  finds  and  reports  within  thirty 
days  of  such  finding  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  such 
assistance  is  essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  further  that  such  assistance  will  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
assist  aggressive  actions  by  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

“  (q)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any  country 
which  is  in  default,  during  a  period  in  excess  of  six  calendar  months, 
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in  payment  (o  the  United  Stales  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan 
made  to  such  country  under  this  Act,  unless  such  country  meets  its 
obligations  under  the  loan  or  unless  the  President  determines  that 
Notification  of  assistance  to  such  country  is  in  the  national  interest  and  notifies  the 
Congress.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For¬ 

eign  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  such  determination. 

“(r)  No  recipient  of  a  loan  made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
any  part  of  which  is  outstanding  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  shall  be  relieved  of  liability  for  the  repayment  of  any 
part  of  the  principal  of  or  interest  on  such  loan.” 

CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
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Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  622,  which  relates  to  coordination  with  foreign  policy, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “(including  ai^. 
civic  action  and  sales  program)”  and  substituting  “(including  cifl 
action)  or  sales  programs”. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  all  after  “general  direc¬ 
tion  of”  and  substituting  “economic  assistance  and  military  assistance 
and  sales  programs,  including  but  not  limited  to  determining  whether 
there  shall  be  a  military  assistance  (including  civic  action)  or  sales 
program  for  a  country  and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  effectively  integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby.” 

(b)  Section  624(d),  which  relates  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

“(8)  Whenever  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  deems  it 
appropriate  in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  he  may  from 
time  to  time  notify  the  head  of  any  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  any  program  with  respect  to  which  the  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral,  Foreign  Assistance,  has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  that  all  internal  audit,  end-use  inspection,  and  manage¬ 
ment  inspection  reports  submitted  to  the  head  of  such  agency  or  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  field  in  connection  with  such  program  from  any  geographic 
areas  designated  by  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall 
be  submitted  simultaneously  to  the  Inspector  General,  Foreijfc'i 
Assistance.  The  head  of  each  such  agency  shall  cooperate  with 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  in  carrying  out  the  pnmv 
sions  of  this  paragraph.” 

(c)  Section  634,  which  relates  to  reports  and  information,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  semiannual  reports  showing  as  of  June  30  and 
December  31  of  each  year  the  repayment  status  of  each  loan  thereto¬ 
fore  made  under  authority  of  this  Act  any  part  of  the  principal  or 
interest  of  which  remains  unpaid  on  the  date  of  the  report.” 

(d)  Section  635(h) ,  which  relates  to  general  authorities,  is  amended 
by  inserting  “(except  development  loans)”  immediately  after  “II,  V, 
and  VI”. 
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(e)  Section  637(a),  which  relates  to  administrative  expenses,  is  79  stat.  661. 
amended  by  striking  out  “1966  not  to  exceed  $54,240,000”  and  inserting  22  usc  2397* 
in  lieu  thereof  “1967  not  to  exceed  $55,813,500”. 

Approved  September  19,  1966. 


\ - - 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  “$620,000,000”  and  sub- 

2  stitute  “$570,000,000”. 

Amdt.  No.  671 


2 


1  transmittal  by  him  of  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

2  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

3  fairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  setting  forth  the  assur- 

4  ance  given  by  the  government  concerned  of  paying  (inde- 

5  pendently  of  such  assistance)  all  of  its  arrearages  and  placing 

6  its  payments  of  such  assessments  on  a  current  basis,  or  an 

7  explanation  of  the  unusual  and  exceptional  circumstances 

8  which  render  it  economically  incapable  of  giving  such 

9  assurance/’ 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18,1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  10,  after 
line  21,  add  the  following: 

1  (c)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

2  “Sec.  254.  Restriction  on  Assistance  to  Latin 

3  America. — None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 

4  be  used  to  provide  assistance  to  any  country  in  Latin 

5  America  in  any  fiscal  year  if  the  total  estimated  expendi- 

6  tures  of  such  country  for  defense  purposes  for  such  year  are 

7  expected  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  3.5  per  centum  of 

8  the  estimated  gross  national  product  as  determined  by  the 

9  President  of  such  country  for  such  year.” 

Arndt.  No.  667 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18,1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

(IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE) 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  Strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  substitute  the  following: 

2  That  whenever  the  President  determines  that — 

2  (1)  for  at  least  two  consecutive  calendar  quarters, 

3  the  balance  of  payments  has  been  favorable  to  the  United 

4  States,  and 

5  (2)  the  annual  rate  of  military  and  economic  ex- 

6  penditures  from  all  United  States  sources  for  the  defense 

7  of  South  Vietnam  has  been  reduced  to  a  rate  not  exceed- 

8  ing  1  per  centum  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States, 

Amdt.  No.  666 


9 


2 


1  lie  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  his 

2  recommendations  for  continuing  or  reinstituting  such  foreign 

3  assistance  programs  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

4  Sec.  2.  Section  637  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

5  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

6  “Sec.  637.  Administrative  Expenses. —  (a)  There 

7  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 

8  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  such  amounts 

9  as  may  be  necessary  for  administering  programs  under  part 

10  I  which  are  carried  out  with  funds  authorized  during  the 

11  fiscal  year  1966  or  any  prior  fiscal  year.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  20,  between 
lines  3  and  4  insert  the  following : 

1  (f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

2  furnishing  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 

3  new  subsection : 

4  “(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 

5  to  any  country  which  is  in  default,  during  a  period  in  excess 

6  of  six  calendar  months,  in  payment  to  the  United  S,tates  of 

I  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  country  under 

8  this  Act,  unless  such  country  meets  its  obligations  under  the 

9  loan  or  unless  the  President  determines  that  assistance  to 

Amdt.  No.  659 


2 


1  such  country  is  essential  to  the  national  interest  and  notifies 

2  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 

3  mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  ,the  Senate  of  such  deter- 

4  ruination.” 
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2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  20,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following : 

1  (f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

2  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

3  lowing  new  subsection: 

4  “(p)  No  loan  shall  be  made  to  any  country  under  the 

5  authority  of  this  Act  for  use  in  any  manner  by  such  country 

6  in  meeting  all  or  part  of  its  obligations  to  the  United  States 

7  under  any  other  loan  made  to  such  country  under  this  Act.” 


Amdit.  No.  658 
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Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18,1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  20,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following  new  subsection : 

1  (f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

2  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

3  “  (p)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  authority 

4  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  country 

5  for  budget  support  purposes,  except  that  the  limitations  of 

6  this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  country  in 

I  which  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 

8  engaged  in  resisting  armed  aggression  against  such  country.” 


Amdt.  No.  656 
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S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  DikkSen  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  3,  strike  out 
lines  22,  23,  and  24  and  substitute  the  following: 

1  (b)  Section  201  (d) ,  which  relates  to  interest  rates,  is 

2  amended  as  follows: 

3  “(1)  After  the  word  ‘herein’  insert  ‘or  funds  loaned 

4  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of  schools  or  other  educa- 

5  tional  purposes’. 

6  “(2)  Strike  out  ‘2i  per  centum’  and  substitute  ‘3  per 

7  centum’. 

8  “  ( 3 )  Strike  out  ‘ten  years’  and  substitute  ‘five  years’. 

9  “  (4)  Strike  out  ‘ten-year’  and  substitute  ‘five-year’. 


Arndt.  No.  664 
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1  “(5)  Acid  the  following  new  sentence:  ‘Except  in  the 

2  case  of  a  loan  made  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of 

3  schools  or  other  educational  purposes,  such  funds  shall  not 

4  be  loaned  for  a  period  in  excess  of  twenty-five  years  in 

5  addition  to  such  five-year  period’.” 
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S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  14,  line  23,  strike  out.  “$700,000,000”  and 

2  substitute  “$650,000,000”. 


Amdt.  No.  670 
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Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  10,  line  15,  strike  out  “$543,000,000”  and 

2  substitute  “$510,000,000”. 

3  On  page  10,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  “$87,700,000” 

4  and  substitute  “$75,000,000”. 

Arndt.  No.  669 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gruening)  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz:  On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following: 

1  (f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

2  furnishing  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 

3  of  the  following: 

4  “(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to 

5  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless  the  President  finds  and 

6  reports  within  thirty  days  of  such  finding  to  the  President  of 

7  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  that  such  assistance 

8  is  essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 

9  further  that  such  assistance  will  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
10  assist  aggressive  actions  by  the  United  Arab  Republic.” 


Arndt.  No.  653 
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S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert  the  fol- 

2  lowing : 

3  “  (d)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to  theDevelop- 

4  ment  Loan  Committee,  by  inserting  ‘(a)’  after  the  section 

5  number  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

6  subsection : 

I  “  ‘  (b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  title  until  (1) 

8  the  application  therefor  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the 

9  International  Bank  for  Beconstruction  and  Development  with 
Id  a  request  for  recommendations  concerning  the  need  for  the 


Amdt.  No.  660 
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1  loan,  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  terms  thereof,  and  the 

2  likelihood  of  repayment,  and  (2)  such  recommendations 

3  shall  have  been  received  and  considered,  or  a  period  of  sixty 

4  days  shall  have  elapsed  following  such  request  and  no  such 

5  recommendations  shall  have  been  received.’  ” 

6  On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  “(d)”  and  substitute 

7  “(e)”.  . 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dieksen  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  20,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following: 

1  (f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

2  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

3  following : 

4  “(p)  No  recipient  of  a  loan  made  under  the  authority 

5  of  this  Act,  any  part  of  which  is  outstanding  on  or  after 

6  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  relieved 

7  of  liability  for  the  repayment  of  any  part  of  the  principal 

8  of  or  interest  on  such  loan.” 


Arndt.  No.  662 
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89th  CONGEESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  20,  between 
lines  3  and  4  insert  the  following: 

1  (f)  Section  620  (m)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

2  “  (m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 

3  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  this 

4  Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

5  Act  of  1966  except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm  commitments  made 

6  prior  to  such  date,  or  (2)  assistance  furnished  with  funds 

I  made  available  pursuant  to  section  451.” 


Arndt.  No.  661 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  6,  before  the  period  in  line  18,  insert  a  comma 

2  and  the  following:  “and  by  striking  out  ‘$210,000,000’  and 

3  substituting  ‘$200,000,000’ 

Amdt.  No.  668 
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89tii  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  “$620, 000, 000”  and  insert 

2  in  lieu  thereof  “$470,000,000”. 

3  On  page  14,  line  23,  strike  out  “$700,000,000”  and 

4  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$600,000,000”. 

Amdt.  No.  657 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hickenlooper  to  S.  3584, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  16,  in  lines  2,  7,  8,  and  9,  strike  out  “recon- 

2  struction”  and  insert  “development”. 

3  In  line  10,  strike  out  “underdeveloped”  and  insert  “less 

4  developed”. 

5  In  line  10,  strike  out  “in  Asia  and  Africa”. 

6  In  line  12,  strike  out  “Keconstruction”  and  insert  “De- 

7  velopment”. 

8  In  line  13,  strike  out  “two”  and  insert  “one  or  more”. 

9  In  line  14,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  “one  or  more”. 

10  In  line  15,  after  “established.”  insert  “A  majority  of  the 


Arndt.  No.  650 


2 


1  members  of  each  such  Commission  shall  be  citizens  of  the 

2  country  in  which  it  is  established.”. 

3  In  line  16,  strike  out  “that”  and  insert  “for  the  selec- 

4  tion  of”. 

5  In  line  17,  after  “established”  insert  “who  wherever 

6  feasible”. 

7  In  line  20,  insert  a  period  after  “office”  and  strike  out 

8  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

9  In  line  24,  strike  out  “reconstruction  in”  and  insert 

10  “development  of”. 

11  In  line  25,  strike  out  “shall”  and  insert  “may”. 

12  On  page  17,  insert  a  comma  after  “research”;  strike 

13  out  “and”;  after  “training”  insert  “and  other”. 

14  In  line  2,  strike  out  “reconstruction”  and  insert  “de- 

15  velopment”. 

16  In  line  12,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

17  After  line  12,  add  the  following: 

18  “(e)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  re- 

19  strict  the  authority  contained  in  any  other  chapters  of  this 

20  Act.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Proposed  by  Mr.  McGee  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Clark)  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  “for  the  fiscal  year 

2  1967, ”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “for  each  of  the  fiscal 

3  years  1967  and  1968,”. 

4  On  page  4,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  “year  ending  June 

5  30,  1967,”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “years  ending  June  30, 

6  1967  and  June  30,  1968,  respectively,”. 

7  On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  out  “  ‘1966’  and  substituting 

8  ‘1967’  ”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “  ‘the  fiscal  year  1966’ 

9  and  substituting  ‘each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968’”. 

Arndt.  No.  654 
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On  page  6,  line  22,  strike  out  “1966”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  fiscal  year  1966”. 

On  page  6,  line  23,  strike  out  “1967”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968”. 

On  page  7,  line  16,  strike  out  “1968”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “1969”. 

On  page  8,  line  9,  strike  out  “1968”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “1969”. 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  11  through  17,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(1)  Strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  ‘1963,  1965,  and  1966,’  through  the  words  ^ear 
1966’  and  substitute  ‘1967  and  1968,  not  to  exceed  $543,- 
000,000  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $87,700,000,’.” 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(3)  In  the  final  sentence,  strike  out  ‘June  30,  1965 
and  June  30,  1966,’  and  substitute  ‘June  30,  1967  and 
June  30,  1968,’.” 

On  page  13,  line  4,  strike  out  “year  1967,”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “years  1967  and  1968,”. 

On  page  13,  line  5,  after  “use”  insert  “in  each  such 


fiscal  year”. 
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On  page  14,  line  2,  strike  out  “1966”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  fiscal  year  1966”. 

On  page  14,  line  3,  strike  out  “1967”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968”. 

On  page  14,  line  22,  strike  out  “1966”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “the  fiscal  year  1966”. 

On  page  14,  line  23,  strike  out  “1967”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968”. 

On  page  15,  line  5,  strike  out  “1966”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  fiscal  year  1966”. 

On  page  15,  line  6,  strike  out  “1967”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968”. 

On  page  21,  line  3,  strike  out  “1966”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  fiscal  year  1966”. 

On  page  21,  line  4,  strike  out  “1967”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968”. 

On  page  21,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  “the  fiscal  year 
1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968”. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18,1986 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Diuksen  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Toreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  19,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the  following 

2  new  subsection : 

3  “(d)  Section  613,  which  relates  to  accounting,  valua- 

4  tion,  reporting,  and  administration  of  foreign  currencies,  is 

5  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

6  subsection : 

7  “‘(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and  conditions 

8  which  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  loans  made 

9  from  funds  made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act,  each 
10  such  loan  shall  include  a  provision  or  provisions  whereby  the 
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recipient  of  such  loan  shall  ( 1 )  express  the  par  value  of  its 
currency  in  terms  of  the  United  States  dollar  at  a  rate  of 
exchange  between  those  currencies  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  finds  to  be  reasonable  and  (2)  agree  to  main¬ 
tain,  notwithstanding  any  changes  in  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  its  currency,  such  initial  par  value  of  its  currency 
for  purposes  of  all  computations  relating  to  those  currencies 
in  connection  with  such  loan.  No  provision  of  the  terms  of 
any  loan  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  from  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  authority  of  this  Act,  which  requires  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  value  of  the  currency  of  the  recipient  of  such 
loan  in  relation  to  the  United  States  dollar  during  the  period 
such  loan  is  outstanding,  may  hereafter  he  altered.’  ” 

On  page  19,  line  9,  strike  out  “  (d)  ”  and  insert  “(e) 
On  page  19,  line  15,  strike  out  “(e)”  and  insert  “(f) 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  20,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert  the  fol- 

2  lowing : 

3  “(b)  Section  634  (which  relates  to  reports  and  infor- 

4  mation)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

5  “  ‘  (f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit  to 

6  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 

7  mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  semiannual  reports 

8  showing  as  of  June  30  and  December  31  of  each  year  the  re- 

9  payment  status  of  each  loan  theretofore  made  under  authority 

Arndt.  No.  663 


2 


1  of  this  Act  any  part  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  which  re- 

2  mains  unpaid  on  the  date  of  the  report.’  ” 

3  On  page  20,  line  21,  strike  out  “(b)”  and  substitute 

4  “(c)”. 

5  On  page  21,  line  1,  strike  out  “(c)”  and  substitute 

6  “(d)”. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  18, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bath  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  18,  line  1,  strike  out  the  word  “subsection”  and 

2  substitute  the  word  “subsections”. 

3  On  page  18,  line  5,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

4  On  page  18,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert  the  following: 

5  “(f)  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 

6  used  to  finance  the  procurement  of  iron  and  steel  products  for 

7  use  in  Vietnam  if  the  products  contain  any  component 

8  acquired  by  the  producer  of  the  commodity  in  the  form  in 

9  which  imported  into  the  country  of  production  from  sources 
10  other  than  the  United  States  or  a  country  designated  as  a 


Arndt.  No.  652 


2 


1  limited  free  world  country  by  code  number  901  in  the 

2  September  1964  Geographic  Code  Book  compiled  by  the 

3  Agency  for  International  Development,  at  a  total  cost  ( de- 

4  livered  to  the  point  of  production)  that  amounts  to  more 

5  than  10  per  centum  of  the  lowest  price  (excluding  the  cost 

6  of  ocean  transportation  and  marine  insurance)  at  which  the 

7  supplier  makes  the  commodity  available  for  export  sale 

8  (whether  or  not  financed  by  the  Agency  for  International 

9  Development) 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


July  19, 19G6 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dominick  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  3,  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  24,  insert 

2  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  by  striking  out  ‘1  per 

3  centum’  and  substituting  ‘2  per  centum’ 

Amdt.  No.  678 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  19, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  11  through  17,  and  insert 

2  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

3  “  ( 1 )  Strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the  words  begin- 

4  ning  with  ‘1963,  1965,  and  1966,’  through  the  words  ‘year 

5  1966’  and  substitute  ‘1967  and  1968,  not  to  exceed  $543,- 

6  000,000  which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 

7  expended  and,  except  for  not  to  exceed  $87,700,000’.” 

8  On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21,  and  insert 

9  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

*  Amdt.  No.  675 


2 


1  “(3)  In  the  final  sentence,  strike  out  ‘June  30,  1965 

2  and  June  30,  1966,’  and  substitute  ‘June  30,  1967,  and  June 

3  30,  1968,’.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  19, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  10,  after  line 
21,  add  the  following: 

1  (c)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

2  “Sec.  254.  Restriction  on  Aid  to  Latin  American 

3  Countries. — None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  au- 

4  thority  of  this  Act  may  lie  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 

5  country  covered  by  this  title  in  which  the  government  has 

6  come  to  power  through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior  gov- 

7  ernment  which  has  been  chosen  in  free  and  democratic  elec- 

8  tions,  until  the  President  is  satisfied  that  a  government,  so 

9  chosen,  has  been  restored  and  so  notifies  the  Speaker  of  the 


Amdt.  No.  676 
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1  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 

2  tee  of  the  Senate.’7 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  19, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  11  through  23. 

2  On  page  9,  strike  out  everything  after  the  word  “Prog- 

3  ress”  in  line  21  through  line  23,  and  on  page  10,  strike  out 

4  lines  1  through  8. 

5  On  page  11,  line  15,  strike  out  the  comma  after  the 

6  word  “region”  and  substitute  a  period.  Strike  out  the  rest 

7  of  line  15  and  all  of  lines  16  through  21;  page  12,  strike 

8  out  lines  1  through  5.  Page  12,  line  18,  strike  out  the 

9  words  “multilateral  institutions  or  other.”  Page  12,  strike 
10  out  lines  21  through  24  and  page  13,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 


Arndt.  No.  674 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  T1IE  UNITED  STATES 

July  19,1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tower  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  add  the  following : 

1  Sec.  203.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  view 

2  of  recent  changes  in  the  Government  of  Indonesia,  the  Sec- 

3  retary  of  Agriculture  should  take  such  steps  as  may  be 

4  necessary  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  export  to  Indonesia 

5  of  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States, 

6  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  export  credit 

7  sales  program  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Agricultural 

8  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 

9  amended. 


Arndt.  No.  672 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  19,  Vint; 

Ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  20,  between 
lines  3  and  4  insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

4  (f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

2  furnishing  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

3  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

4  “  (p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  or  any 

5  other  Act  to  any  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the 
q  government  of  which  came  to  power  through  the  forcible 
7  or  unconstitutional  overthrow  of  a  prior  government  which 
g  had  been  chosen  in  free  and  democratic  elections,  except 
9  that  such  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  such  country  if 


Arndt.  No.  677 


2 


1  (i)  the  President  shall  have  submitted  to  the  Committee 

2  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 

3  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 

4  stating  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  such  country  is  in 

5  the  national  interest  and  giving  his  reasons  therefor,  and 

6  (ii)  each  such  committee  shall  have  adopted  a  resolution 

7  approving  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  such  country.  JSTo 

8  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  he  construed  to  authorize 

9  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


July  19,1866 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dibksen  to  S.  3584,  a  [till  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  21,  after 
line  7,  insert  the  following  new  subsection : 

1  (d)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  add  a  new  section  as 

2  follows : 

3  “Sec.  640A.  Audit  by  General  Accounting  Of- 

4  FiCE. —  (a)  The  General  Accounting  Office  is  authorized 

5  and  directed  to  conduct  an  audit  of  any  program  of  assistance 

6  to  any  country  being  conducted  under  part  I  of  this  Act 

7  for  any  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1966,  for 

8  which  the  United  States  has  expended  or  obligated  in  excess 

9  of  $500,000  for  such  program. 

Amdt.  No.  673 


2 


4  “(b)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  carrying  out  its  duties 

2  under  this  section,  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  have 

3  access  to  all  records,  reports,  audits,  reviews,  documents, 

4  papers,  recommendations,  or  other  material  of  the  agency 

5  of  the  United  States  Government  administering  part  I  of 

6  this  Act.  Such  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  General 

7  Accounting  Office  and  furnish  assistance  upon  request  to 

8  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  aid  of  its  responsibilities 

9  under  this  section.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 

»  (  « *  )  (J 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  20, 19G6 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Grtjening  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  2,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the  following: 

2  “  ( 1 )  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  clause  ( 1 )  and 

3  substitute  the  following :  ‘  ( 1 )  whether  financing  could  be 

4  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources 

5  on  reasonable  terms,  including  private  sources  within  the 

6  United  States:  Provided,  That,  where  such  financing  could 

7  have  been  obtained  but  was  not,  the  President  shall  in 

8  writing  notify  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Delations 

9  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  within  sixty 

Amdt.  No.  683 
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1  days  of  the  reasons  why  such  alternate  financing  was  not 

2  utilized/.” 

3  On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  “(1)”  and  substitute 

4  “  (2) 

5  On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  “(2)”  and  substitute 

6  “  (3) 
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89th  CONGKESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  20, 1906 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruenixg  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  3,  after  line  24  insert  the  following: 

2  “(c)  Section  201  (e) ,  which  relates  to  the  making  of 

3  loans  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  to  read 

4  as  follows: 

5  “  ‘  (e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  President  shall  not 

6  allocate,  reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside, 

7  funds,  including  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owned  hy  the 

8  United  States,  aggregating  in  excess  of  $100,000  for  use  in 

9  any  country  under  this  title  unless  ( 1 )  an  application  for 
such  funds  has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country  together 
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1  with  sufficient  information  and  assurances  to  indicate  reason- 

2  ably  that  the  funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically  and 

3  technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  President  determines 

4  with  respect  to  each  such  allocation,  reservation,  earmarking, 

5  commitment,  or  set-aside  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 

6  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans.’  ” 

7  On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  “(c)”  and  substitute 

8  “(d)”. 

9  On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  “(d)”  and  substitute 
10  “(e)”. 
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89tfe  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


JN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  20, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McGovern  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  Add  at  the  end  of  the 
bill  the  following  new  section : 

1  Sec.  203.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 

2  Act,  the  authorizations  in  this  Act  shall  be  adjusted  on  a  pro- 

3  portional  basis  so  the  total  shall  be  no  less  than  10  per 

4  centum  of  the  total  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 

5  United  States  operations  in  Vietnam  during  fiscal  year  1967. 

Amdt.  No.  681 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 


S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

J uly  20, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  20,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

1  (g)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

2  furnishing  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

3  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

4  “(P)  No  assistance  shall  lie  furnished  under  this  Act 

5  to  any  member  state  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 

6  the  government  of  which  comes  into  power  by  the  uncon- 

7  stitutional  overthrow  of  a  freely  elected,  constitutional,  dem- 

8  ocratic  government  which  had  been  acting  in  accordance 

9  with  its  constitutional  mandate,  if,  in  consultation  with  the 
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members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  applicable  resolutions  and  agreements  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  President  finds  that 
such  government  does  not  intend  to  take  appropriate  steps, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  for  the  restoration  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government,  the  holding  of  free  elections,  and  the 
application  of  human  and  civil  rights  and  liberties,  until 
(1)  the  President  is  satisfied  that  such  government  intends 
to  take  such  appropriate  steps  or  (2)  the  President  has 
determined  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  essential 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  reports  such 
determination  and  bis  reasons  therefor  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  within  thirty  days  accordingly.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  20, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York)  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

1  Chapter  3— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

2  Sec.  203.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

3  ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  miscella- 

4  neous  provisions,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

5  following  new  section: 

q  “Sec.  650.  Authorization  for  Aggregate  Appro- 

7  prtations. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 

8  Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  use  in 

9  the  fiscal  year  1967,  for  furnishing  assistance  and  for  admin- 
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istrative  expenses  under  this  Act,  an  aggregate  amount  equal 
to  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated  gross  national  product  of 
the  United  States  for  the  preceding  calendar  year  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President.  The  supplemental  authority  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  take  effect  when  ( 1 ) 
the  President  determines  that  the  expenditure  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  funds  would  be  in  the  national  interest  and  ( 2 )  trans¬ 
mits  a  report  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  such  determination 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Jolt  20, 1960 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  18,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert  the  following: 

2  “(b)  Section  605(c)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 

3  follows : 

4  “‘(c)  Funds  realized  as  a  result  of  any  failure  of  a 

5  transaction  financed  under  authority  of  part  I  of  this  Act  to 
q  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  to  applicable 
7  rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
g  to  the  terms  of  any  agreement  or  contract  entered  into  under 
9  authority  of  part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  covered  into  the 

10  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts/  ” 

Amdt.  No.  687 
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On  page  18,  line  6,  strike  out  “  (b)  ”  and  substitute 

“  (c) 

On  page  18,  line  10,  strike  out  “  (c)  ”  and  substitute 

“(d)”. 

On  page  19,  line  9,  strike  out  “(d)”  and  substitute 

“(e)”. 

On  page  19,  line  15,  strike  out  “(e)”  and  substitute 
“(f)”. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  TIIE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


July  20,  I960 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  20,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following: 

1  (f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

2  furnishing  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 

3  of  the  following  new  subsection : 

4  “ (P)  N  o  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any 


5 


other  Act  to  the  United  Aral)  Republic. 


This  restriction  may 


G  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
7  or  any  other  Act." 

Arndt.  No.  688 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  20, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  IIartke  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  20,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following : 

1  (f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

2  furnishing  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 

3  new  subsection : 

4  “  (p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to 

5  Syria  until  the  President  determines  that  such  country  is  no 

6  longer  giving  aid  to  those  against  whom  the  United  States 

7  is  engaged  in  the  struggle  in  Vietnam.” 

Amdt.  No.  689 
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89tii  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  TIIE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  20, 19GG 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  he  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hartke  to  8.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  20,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following: 

1  (f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

2  furnishing  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 

3  new  subsection: 

4  “(P)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to 

5  any  country  which  purchased  more  than  $1,000,000  of  gold 

6  from  the  United  States  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1965 

7  and  1966.” 


Amdt.  No.  690 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  20,1906 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hartke  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  At  the  end  of  the  bill 
add  the  following : 

1  (d)  Section  649,  which  relates  to  limitation  on  aggre- 

2  gate  authorization,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

3  “Sec.  649.  Limitation  on  Aggregate  Authoriza- 

4  tion. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the 

5  total  amount  authorized  for  expenditure  by  this  Act  shall  be 

6  reduced  as  the  President  shall  determine  by  an  amount  equal 

7  to  20  per  centum  thereof  until  such  time  as  the  President 

8  determines  that  the  annual  rate  of  military  and  economic  ex- 

9  penditures  from  all  United  States  sources  for  the  defense  of 

Amdt.  No.  692 


2 


1  South  Vietnam  lias  been  reduced  to  an  annual  rate  not  to 

2  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 

3  United  States.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  20, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hartke  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  20,  between 
lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following: 

1  (f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibitions  against 

2  furnishing  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 

3  new  subsection: 

4  “(P)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished 

5  to  any  country  which  denies  the  right  of  visitation  to  any 

6  United  States  citizen,  except  for  such  reason  as  would  be 

7  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  valid  grounds 

8  for  such  denial.” 


Arndt.  No.  691 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  20, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hartke  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  add  the  following: 

1  (d)  Section  649,  which  relates  to  limitation  on  aggre- 

2  gate  authorization,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

3  “Sec.  649.  Limitation  on  Aggregate  Authoriza- 

4  tion. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the 

5  total  amount  authorized  for  expenditure  by  this  Act  shall 

6  be  reduced  as  the  President  shall  determine  by  an  amount 

7  equal  to  20  per  centum  thereof  until  such  time  as  the  Presi- 

8  dent  determines  that  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 

9  States  has  been  favorable  to  the  United  States  for  two  con- 


10  secutive  calendar  quarters.” 

Amdt.  No.  693 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  20, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  23,  before  the  quotation  marks  insert 

2  the  following :  “With  respect  to  any  dollars  herein  provided, 

3  the  voting  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  exercised  for 

4  the  purpose  of  disapproving  any  loan  for  any  project,  enter- 

5  prise,  or  activity  in  any  country  during  any  period  for  which 
(j  the  President  has  suspended  assistance  to  the  government  of 

7  such  country  because  of  any  action  taken  on  or  after  January 

8  1,  1962,  by  the  government  of  such  country  or  any  govern- 

9  ment  agency  or  subdivision  within  such  country  as  specified 
10  in  paragraph  (A),  (B),  or  (0)  of  subsection  (e)  (1)  of 


Arndt.  No.  685 


2 


1  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 

2  amended,  and  the  failure  of  such  country  within  a  reasonable 

3  time  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  obligations  or 

4  provide  relief  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 

5  section.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  20, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gruening  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  14,  line  18,  before  the  quotation  marks  insert 

2  the  following:  “No  commodity  shall  be  furnished  pursuant 

3  to  this  chapter  unless  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 

4  International  Development  shall  have  found  with  respect  to 

5  each  such  commodity  that  there  is  substantial  need  therefor 

6  in  order  to  make  a  planned  contribution  to  the  economic 

7  development  of  the  country  to  which  the  commodity  is  to 

8  be  furnished.” 


Arndt.  No.  686 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  21, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  to  S.  3584, 
a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  “paragraph”  and  sub- 

2  stitute  “paragraphs”. 

3  On  page  2,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of 

4  line  6. 

5  On  page  2,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert  the  following: 

6  “  Tt  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  action  of  the 

7  West  German  Government  giving  approval  and  financial 

8  backing  to  a  deal  under  which  an  international  consortium  in 

9  West  Europe,  headed  by  a  West  German  firm,  would  supply 
10  steel  plants  to  Communist  China,  the  chief  supplier  of  war 


Arndt.  No.  694 


2 


1  material  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong,  is  a  grave 

2  blow  to  the  common  defense  of  the  free  world  and  to  the 

3  safety  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam/  ” 
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89th  CONGKESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 


S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  21, 1966 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Morse)  to 
S.  3584,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  14,  line  23,  strike  out  “$700,000,000”  and 

2  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  “$658,000,000”. 


Arndt.  No.  695 
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Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  21, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York  to 
S.  3584,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page 
21,  after  line  7,  add  the  following: 

1  CHAPTER  3— RESTUDY 

2  Sec.  301.  Proposals  for  Future  Programs.— The 

3  President  is  requested  to  submit  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before 

4  July  1,  1967,  his  recommendations,  including  legislative 

5  proposals  designed  to  carry  out  such  recommendations,  for 

6  such  future  foreign  assistance  programs  as  may  be  necessary 

7  and  appropriate  in  the  national  interest  and  taking  into  ac- 

8  count  the  principles  set  forth  in  section  302. 

Arndt.  No.  696 
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Sec.  302.  Principles  To  Be  Taken  Into  Account 
in  Proposals  eor  Future  Programs.— (a)  In  the  for¬ 
mulation  and  submission  to  the  Congress  of  proposals  for 
foreign  assistance  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1968,  such  proposals  should  include  and  be  divided 
into  the  following  separate  and  distinct  categories: 

( 1 )  Assistance  intended  primarily  for  humanitarian 
purposes,  including  grants,  loans,  contributions,  or  other 
aid  to  be  made  available  for  relief  purposes  through 
international  organizations  or  relief  agencies,  or  other¬ 
wise,  famine  relief  and  other  assistance  authorized  bv 
title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  similar  relief 
programs. 

(2)  Assistance  for  development  purposes  (A)  to  be 
extended  only  to  countries  in  which  progress  is  being 
made  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private 
enterprise;  and  (B)  to  be  in  furtherance  of  sound  plans 
for  economic  and  social  growth  to  the  end  of  developing 
the  resources  of  the  recipient  countries  to  make  them 
self-sufficient  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(3)  Assistance  for  political  or  contingency  pur¬ 
poses,  to  be  extended  to  a  limited  number  of  countries  or 
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areas,  primarily  for  purposes  of  advancing  or  protecting 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries  or  areas  concerned,  such  as  programs  relating 
to  the  creation  of  special  relationships  with  recipient 
countries,  reinforcement  of  alliance-type  relationships,  or 
other  political  or  contingency  purposes. 

(4)  Military  assistance  to  he  furnished  for  purposes 
that  serve  the  military  defense  of  the  United  States  as 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(h)  In  order  to  provide  for  better  coordination  of  all  pro¬ 
grams  of  United  States  assistance  to  foreign  countries,  and  for 
more  efficient,  economical,  and  effective  administration  of 
such  programs,  the  proposals  referred  to  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  should  also  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  unification,  insofar  as  practicable,  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  programs  under  a  single  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  The  proposals  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  should 
he  based  on  an  analysis  and  estimate  of  the  funds  required 
by  the  developing  nations  of  the  world  to  close  the  widening 
gap  between  the  economically  privileged  nations  and  those 
nations  striving  to  achieve  a  developed  economy.  This 
analysis  should  examine  the  relationship  between  develop¬ 
ment  requirements  and  the  rising  gross  national  product  of 
the  United  States,  assessing  the  percentage  of  gross  national 
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product  that  should  be  devoted  to  such  development  assist¬ 
ance.  The  proposals  should  include  an  assessment  of  the 
role  that  economic  assistance  by  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  nations  can  and  should  play  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  carefully 
delineate  policies  and  programs  required  to  fulfill  this  role. 

Sec.  303.  Temporary  Planning  Committee  Estab¬ 
lished. —  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Eoreign  Aid  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Commit¬ 
tee”)  which  shall  consist  of  twelve  members  to  be  selected 
as  follows: 

(1)  Pour  members  to  he  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent; 

(2)  Pour  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Eelations  of  the  Senate,  to  be  designated  by  the  Vice 
President ; 

(3)  Pour  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  to  be  designated 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

The  Committee  shall  select  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

(b)  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Committee  (1)  to  make 
such  studies  and  investigations  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  proposals  referred  to  in  section 
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302(a),  and  (2)  to  provide  the  President,  or  such  officer 
or  agency  as  the  President  may  designate,  with  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  the  President  or  such  officer  or  agency  may  request 
in  the  formulation  of  such  proposals. 

(c)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  staff 
assistants  as  may  he  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
functions,  and  to  procure,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  tem¬ 
porary  and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  appointed  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  (1)  who  are  not  otherwise  employed  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  diem  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  while  so  engaged,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  Committee  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying- 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testi- 
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mony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and  docu¬ 
ments  as  the  Committee  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  in¬ 
clusive,  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194) ,  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply 
with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under  author¬ 
ity  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  Each  department  and  agency  of  the  Government 
shall  furnish  to  the  Committee,  upon  its  request,  such  infor¬ 
mation  or  other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(g)  The  Committee  shall  from  time  to  time  transmit 
to  the  President,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  reports  of  its  activities,  including  its  recommendations, 
and  shall  file  its  final  report  on  or  before  January  3,  1968. 
Upon  the  filing  of  its  final  report,  the  Committee  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

(h)  There  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Committee  out 
of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  such  amounts,  not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $400,000,  as  the  Committee  deems 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
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89th  CONGKESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  22, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Mundt  to  S.  3584,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  add  the  following: 

1  CHAPTER  3— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

2  Sec.  203.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 

3  ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  miscellaneous 

4  provisions,  is  amended  by  adding  at  (lie  end  thereof  the 


5  following  new  section: 


6 

7 

8 
9 


‘Sec.  650. 


Appointment  of  Study 


Committee. — 


(a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Foreign  Aid  Study  Committee 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Committee’)  which  shall 
consist  of  twelve  members  to  be  selected  as  follows: 

Arndt.  No.  698 
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“  ( 1 )  Four  members  to  be  appointed  by  tbe  Presi¬ 
dent  from  private  life,  none  of  whom  shall  have  been 
employed  in  carrying  out  foreign  aid  programs; 

“(2)  Four  members  of  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  to  be  designated  by  tbe  Vice 
President ; 

“  (3)  Four  members  of  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Hot  more  than  two  of  tbe  members  appointed  from  each 
category  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  Tbe 
Committee  shall  select  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  its  members. 

“  (b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  of  existing  United  States  foreign 
assistance  programs  with  a  view  to  making  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  nature  and  extent  of  our  responsibilities  for  providing 
assistance  to  other  countries  of  the  world,  (2)  whether  such 
existing  programs  of  assistance  provide  a  satisfactory  means 
of  meeting  such  responsibilities,  and  (3)  whether  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  made  in  existing  programs,  which  would  make 
them  more  responsive  to  such  responsibilities,  or  whether  a 
new  and  different  approach  would  better  serve  the  needs  of 


3 


1  recipient  countries  and  more  effectively  carry  out  our  foreign 

2  policies. 

3  “(c)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix 

4  the  compensation  of  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  staff 

5  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 

6  functions,  and  to  procure,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 

7  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  tempo- 

8  rary  and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is 

9  authorized  for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 

10  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  but  at  rates 

11  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  individuals. 

12  “  (d)  Members  of  the  Committee  appointed  under  sub- 

13  section  (a)  (1)  who  are  not  otherwise  employed  by  the 

14  United  States  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 

15  per  diem  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and 

16  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  other  necessary  expenses 

17  incurred  while  so  engaged,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 

18  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 

19  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

20  “  (e)  The  Committee  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

21  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit 

22  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 

23  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testi- 

24  mony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
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records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and  docu¬ 
ments  as  the  Committee  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  inclu¬ 
sive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194) ,  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply 
with  any  subpena  or  to  testify^  when  summoned  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  subsection. 

“(f)  Each  department  and  agency  of  the  Government 
shall  furnish  to  the  Committee,  upon  its  request,  such  infor¬ 
mation  or  other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

“  (g)  The  Committee  shall  from  time  to  time  transmit 
to  the  President,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Eoreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  reports  of  its  activities,  including  its  recommendations, 
and  shall  file  its  final  report  on  or  before  January  3,  1968. 
Upon  the  filing  of  its  final  report,  the  Committee  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

“  (h)  There  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Committee 
out  of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  such  amounts, 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $400,000,  as  the  Committee 
deems  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions.” 
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S'Jtii  CONGRESS 

2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  22, 1966 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  to  S.  3584,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  3,  strike 
out  lines  22  through  24,  and  insert: 

1  (b)  Section  201  (d) ,  which  relates  to  interest  rates,  is 

2  amended  by  striking  out  “1  per  centum”  and  substituting 

3  “2  per  centum”. 

Amdt.  No.  697 
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89th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1324 

S.  3584 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  25  (legislative  day,  July  22),  1966 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mundt)  to  8.  3584,  a  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  21,  after  line  7,  add 
the  following: 

1  CHAPTER  3— RESTUDY 

2  Sec.  301.  Proposals  for  Future  Programs.— The 

3  President  is  requested  to  submit  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before 

4  January  1,  1968,  his  recommendations,  including  legislative 

5  proposals  designed  to  carry  out  such  recommendations,  for 

6  such  future  foreign  assistance  programs  as  may  be  necessary 

7  and  appropriate  in  the  national  interest  and  taking  into  ac- 

8  count  the  principles  set  forth  in  section  302. 


Arndt.  No.  704 
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Sec.  302.  Principles  To  Be  Taken  Into  Account 
in  Proposals  for  Future  Programs. —  (a)  In  the  for¬ 
mulation  and  submission  to  the  Congress  of  proposals  for 
foreign  assistance  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1968,  such  proposals  should  include,  among  others, 
the  following  categories: 

( 1 )  Assistance  intended  primarily  for  humanitarian 
purposes,  including  grants,  loans,  contributions,  or  other 
aid  to  he  made  available  for  relief  purposes  through 
international  organizations  or  relief  agencies,  or  other¬ 
wise,  famine  relief  and  other  assistance  authorized  by 
title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  similar  relief 
programs. 

(2)  Assistance  for  development  purposes  (A)  to  be 
extended  only  to  countries  in  which  progress  is  being 
made  toward  respect  for  the  rule  of  law,  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individual  freedom,  initiative,  and  private 
enterprise;  and  (B)  to  be  in  furtherance  of  sound  plans 
for  economic  and  social  growth  to  the  end  of  developing 
the  resources  of  the  recipient  countries  to  make  them 
self-sufficient  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(3)  Assistance  for  political  or  contingency  pur¬ 
poses,  to  be  extended  to  a  limited  number  of  countries  or 
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areas,  primarily  for  purposes  of  advancing  or  protecting 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries  or  areas  concerned,  such  as  programs  relating 
to  the  creation  of  special  relationships  with  recipient 
countries,  reinforcement  of  alliance-type  relationships,  or 
other  political  or  contingency  purposes. 

(4)  Military  assistance  to  he  furnished  for  purposes 
that  serve  the  military  defense  of  the  United  States  as 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  better  coordination  of  all  pro¬ 
grams  of  United  States  assistance  to  foreign  countries,  and  for 
more  efficient,  economical,  and  effective  administration  of 
such  programs,  the  proposals  referred  to  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  also  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  unification,  insofar  as  practicable,  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  programs  under  a  single  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  The  proposals  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  should 
be  based  on  an  analysis  and  estimate  of  the  funds  required 
by  the  developing  nations  of  the  world  to  close  the  widening 
gap  between  the  economically  privileged  nations  and  those 
nations  striving  to  achieve  a  developed  economy.  This 
analysis  should  examine  the  relationship  between  develop¬ 
ment  requirements  and  the  rising  gross  national  product  of 
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the  United  States,  assessing  the  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  that  should  he  devoted  to  such  development  assist¬ 
ance.  The  proposals  should  include  an  assessment  of  the 
role  that  economic  assistance  by  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  nations  can  and  should  play  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  carefull}r 
delineate  policies  and  programs  required  to  fulfill  this  role. 

Sec.  303.  Tempokaky  Planning  Committee  Estab¬ 
lished. —  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Foreign  Aid  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Commit¬ 
tee”)  which  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  no  more  than 
seven  of  whom  shall  he  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
to  be  selected  as  follows: 

(1)  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  private  life,  none  of  whom  shall  have  served 
at  an  executive  level  in  the  administration  of  the  AIT) 
program  in  Washington; 

(2)  Pour  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  to  be  designated  by  the  Vice 
President ; 

(3)  Pour  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  designated 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Committee  shall  select  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
from  among  its  members. 
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(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  (1)  to  make 
such  studies  and  investigations  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  proposals  referred  to  in  section 
302(a),  and  (2)  to  provide  the  President,  or  such  officer 
or  agency  as  the  President  may  designate,  with  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  the  President  or  such  officer  or  agency  may  request 
in  the  formulation  of  such  proposals. 

(c)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  staff 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
functions,  and  to  procure,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  tem¬ 
porary  and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (60  Start  810;  5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  appointed  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  (1)  who  are  not  otherwise  employed  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  diem  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  while  so  engaged,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b— 2 )  for  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 
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(e)  The  Committee  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testi¬ 
mony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and  docu¬ 
ments  as  the  Committee  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  may  he  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  in¬ 
clusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194) ,  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply 
with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  Each  department  and  agency  of  the  Government 
shall  furnish  to  the  Committee,  upon  its  request,  such  infor¬ 
mation  or  other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  cany  out  its  functions. 

(g)  The  Committee  shall  from  time  to  time  transmit 
to  the  President,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Eoreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  reports  of  its  activities,  including  its  recommendations, 
and  shall  file  its  final  report  on  or  before  September  1,  1967. 
Upon  the  filing  of  its  final  report,  the  Committee  shall  cease 
to  exist. 
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1  (k)  There  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Committee  out 

2  of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  such  amounts,  not 

3  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $400,000,  as  the  Committee 

4  deems  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  fimctions. 
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